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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  1).  (7.,  November  30^  lS9i. 

•  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fifth  animal  report,  the 
same  being  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1893. 

This  report  begins  with  a  chapter  of  statistical  summaries,  a  few 
items  of  which  I  quote: 

GENERAL   SUMMARY    OF   PUPILS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  United  States,  both  public  and  private,  during  the  school  year 
1892-93,  as  given  in  Chapter  I,  was  15,083,630,  or  22.5  of  the  popula- 
tion.   The  increase  over  the  preceding  year  was  370,697. 

This  summary  does  not  include,  however,  large  numbers  of  pupils  in 
attendance  upon  various  special,  but  less  formal,  educational  agencies, 
such  as  evening  schools,  conservatories  of  music,  schools  of  art  and  elo- 
cution, business  colleges,  trade  schools,  etc.  These  if  included  would 
swell  the  total  to  about  15,400,000  persons  who  attended  a  school  of 
some  kind  during  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  the  school  year. 

The  great  majority  of  pupils,  96.2  per  cent  of  the  whole,  were  in  the 
elementary  grades,  receiving  instruction  such  as  is  given  in  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  which  usually  embrace  the  Urst  eight  grades  in 
a  fully  graded  system.  Only  410,420,  or  2.7  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
were  under  secondary  instruction  in  public  high  schools,  private  acade- 
mies, preparatory  schools,  and  corresponding  institutions,  doing  work 
covering  the  third  four  years  of  a  graded  course  of  study.  All  beyond 
this  is  embraced  under  the  general  term  of  higher  instruction,  under 
which  were  154,989  students,  or  1.1  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

Only  1  pupil  in  37  was  of  the  secondary  grade,  and  1  in  94  under 
higher  instruction. 

THB   COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  statistics  of  the  different  State  common  school  systems,  com- 
piled from  information  furnished  by  the  State  school  superintendents, 
are  given  in  detail,  pp.  23-38.    The  common  schools  are  understood  in 
this  report  to  include  all  elementary  and  secondary  public  day  schools. 
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Tte  \vli(Jlfe'intmt)ef  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  common  schools  during 
the  school  year  was  13,510,719.  Of  these,  there  was  an  average  of 
8,855,717  in  attendance  daily. 

The  enrollment  increased  1.92  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year, 
while  the  average  attendance  increased  3.45  per  cent. 

The  fact  that  the  average  attendance  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than 
the  enrollment  indicates  a  somewhat  increased  regularity  of  attend- 
ance. An  average  of  G5J  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  enrolled  during 
the  school  year  were  present  each  day,  as  compared  with  C4J  per  cent 
the  preceding  year,  and  G2J  per  cent  in  1879-80.  Of  the  136.7  days 
during  which  the  schools  were  in  session  in  1892-93,  each  pupil  enrolled 
attended  on  an  average  only  89.6  days.  These  facts  indicate  the  great 
extent  to  which  children  in  the  United  States  leave  school  during  the 
year  to  engage  in  labor  or  from  other  motives,  particularly  in  large  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  centers  and  in  rural  districts,  and  empha- 
size a  distinguishing  feature  of  our  schools  as  compared  with  those  of 
Germany  or  France;  in  these  countries  all  children  of  a  prescribed  age 
are  required  to  attend  school  the  entire  school  term,  and  official  statis- 
tics would  seem  to  show  that  the  requirement  is  enforced. 

The  school  term. — The  schools  were  kept  on  an  average  136.7  days, 
being  about  the  same  as  the  preceding  year,  and  an  increase  of  6.4 
days  since  1880. 

This  period  is  equal  to  twenty- seven  weeks  of  five  school  days  each, 
or  a  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  such  weeks  in  a  year,  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  weeks  desirable  in  the  school  year  being  forty,  with 
an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  days. 

There  were  considerable  variations  in  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try from  the  average  school  term,  both  now  and  in  1880,  as  the  follow- 
ing table  will  show : 

Length  of  school  term  hi  daija. 


I 


1879-80.      1892-98. 


KorUi  Atlantic  Division. 

South  Atlnntic  Diviaion. 
South  Central  Division.. 
Korth  Central  DiviHiou.. 
Western  Diviniou 


150.2 

160.7 

92.4 

105.7 

79.2 

96.1 

139.8 

146. 4 

129.2  1 

U1.1 

Teachers. — There  were  employed  in  the  schools  383,010  teachers,  of 
whom  122,050  were  men  and  260,954  were  women. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  was  483,  about  one-half 
of  1  per  cent;  in  that  of  female  teachers  it  was  8,301,  or  more  than 
3  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  male  teachers  accordingly  decreased 
from  32.5  to  31.9. 

There  are  fewer  male  teachers  now  than  in  1880,  while  the  female 
teachers  have  increased  about  70  per  cent  in  number  since  that  date. 

School  property, — The  number  of  schoolhouses  in  1893  was  235,420, 
valued,  with  their  grounds,  libraries,  and  apparatus,  at  $398,435,039. 
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The  increase  in  value  was  over  $15,000,000,  or  about  4  per  cent,  show- 
ing that  the  liberal  expenditure  for  school  buildings  of  the  past  decade 
continues  uninterruptedly.  The  value  of  public  school  property  has  in 
fact  doubled  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  average  value  of  school 
buildings  has  risen  during  the  past  year  from  $1,079  to  $1,092. 

Fbmnc€8.—Of  the  $105,0(10,000  of  school  revenue  received  in  1892-93, 
$31,000,000  were  derived  from  State  taxes  and  $108,000,000  from  local 
taxes;  the  income  of  iiermanent  school  funds  furnished  $9,000,000  more, 
and  the  balance,  $14,000,000,  came  from  various  miscellaneous  sources. 

State  taxation  furnished  $3,750,000  more  than  in  1891-92,  an  increase 
of  about  12J  per  cent,  or  one-eighth.  Three  millions  of  this  increase 
are  creditnl  to  Pennsylvania.  Lo<ra]  taxation  increased  $2,750,000,  or 
less  than  3  per  cent.  The  total  increase  was  nearly  $8,000,000.  or  an 
amount  nearly  equal  to  the  income  from  pernmnent  school  funds. 

Of  the  total  common  school  revenue,  one-fifth  comes  from  State  taxes 
and  two-thirds  from  local  taxes.  The  income  from  permanent  school 
funds  amounts  to  only  about  one-twentieth  of  the  total  school  revenues. 

The  total  expenditure  for  school  purposes  was  $103,000,000.  Of  this 
sum,  $104,000,000,  or  64  i>er  cent,  were  paid  for  teachers'  wages; 
$31,000,000,  or  19  per  cent,  for  schoolhouses;  and  $28,000,000  for  fuel, 
supplies,  and  incidental  purix>ses. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  to  what  extent  tlie  exi)enditure  of  money 
for  common  schools  has  increased  in  recent  years;  the  increase  has  far 
outstripx)ed  the  gain  in  ])opulation,  as  will  apiwar  from  the  following 
table: 

EjtpciidlUirc  fifv  common  schools  per  capita  of  popnhition. 


If orth  Atlantic  Divlnion 

South  Allautic  Dividiun 

South  CVntrnl  Division ' 

North  Ceil  t  ral  Ui  viaion 

West  ern  I  >! vision 

U niKMl  States 1. 5<i  2. 47 


1W79-  80. 

l/^tv 

_'-ay. 

$1.97 

$:j.  04 

.08 

I.  OH 

.55 

1.05 

•J.  O'J 

.{.  07 

2.11 

3.94 

Since  1880  the  common  school  expenditure  of  the  United  Stales 
has  been  more  than  doubled,  having  increased  from  $78,000,000  to 
$103,000,000. 

SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  usual  statistical  summaries  of  public  and  private  se<*ondary 
schools  are  given  in  Chapter  I,  pp.  51-09.  For  the  year  ending  Juno 
30, 1893,  the  number  of  public  high  schools  reix)rting  to  the  Bureau 
was  2,812.  In  these  schools  9,489  teachers  were  employed,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  was  232,951.  lleports  were  received  from  1,134 
private  liigh  schools  and  academies  employing  6,201  teachers  and 
giving  instruction  to  96,147  pupils.  The  summaries  show  for  each 
State  the  number  of  high  schools,  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
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the  number  preparing  for  college,  and  the  number  of  students  pursu- 
ing each  of  the  nine  leading  high  school  studies.  In  this  annual  report 
larger  space  is  devoted  to  secondary  schools  than  to  the  statistics  of 
all  the  other  educational  institutions  combined,  as  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  detailed  tables. 

HiaHER   EDUCATION. 

Universities  and  collegeH  (pp.  69-88). — Of  the  451  universities  and 
colleges  for  men  and  for  both  sexes,  310  are  coeducational,  an  increase 
of  more  than  3  i)cr  cent  in  two  years.  The  total  number  of  instructors 
reported  by  the  451  institutions  was  10,247.  Of  this  number,  5,679 
were  engaged  in  regular  ^.ollegiate  departments,  the  remainder  being 
in  preparatory,  professional,  and  special  departments.  The  students 
reported  were  as  follows:  Preparatory,  44,054;  collegiate,  56,553;  resi- 
dent graduates,  2,625;  nonresident  graduates,  940;  professional,  19,385; 
total  in  all  departments,  140,053.  Of  the  total  number,  23.5  per  cent 
were  women  and  5.6  per  cent  were  colored.  The  graduate  students 
have  increased  from  200  in  1872  to  3,565  in  1892-93. 

The  property  of  these  institutions  is  as  follows :  Volumes  in  libraries, 
5,319,602;  value  of  material  equipment,  $109,078,100;  productive  funds, 
$94,500,758.  The  benefactions  amounted  to  $6,532,167,  and  the  total 
income  was  $14,601,034. 

Among  the  imi)ortant  eventd  of  the  year  were  the  affiliation  of  the 
Teachers'  College,  New  York  City,  with  Columbia  College,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  of  pure  science  by  the  latter,  and  the  opening,  to 
a  limited  extent,  of  Brown  and  Yale  universities  to  women. 

Colleges  for  women, — The  143  colleges  for  women  rei)orting  to  this 
office  had,  in  1892-93,  2,114  instructors  and  22,949  students.  The  mate- 
rial equipment  was  valued  at  $13,794,701,  and  the  endowment  funds 
at  $3,594,947.  The  income  was  $3,070^516,  and  the  benefactions 
amounted  to  $182,981.  Kew  institutions,  ifor  women  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. — These  institutions  owe 
their  origin  to  an  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862,  granting  land  for  the 
endowment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Under 
said  act  the  General  Government  has  granted  10,400,000  acres  of  land 
from  which  an  income  of  $632,677.80  was  derived  in  1892-93.  Under 
the  act  of  Congress  of  August  30, 1890,  these  institutions  have  received 
to  June  30,  1893,  a  total  of  $3,010,000.  The  State  appropriations  for 
these  schools  amounted  to  $1,634,715.18  for  the  year  1892-93. 

Pecuniary  aid  for  college  students. — Chapter  V  of  Part  III  contains 
a  compilation  of  the  number  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  offered  by 
the  several  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States,  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  together  with  the  value  and  conditions  attached 
to  the  foundations  so  far  as  given  by  the  institutions  concerned. 


ILLITERACY.  5 

Professional  education. — The  whole  number  of  medical  students  was 
19,752— regular,  16,130;  homeopathic,  1,445;  eclectic,  773;  graduate,  etc., 
1,404.  The  number  graduating  was  4,911,  about  25  percent;  dental 
students  numbered  2,852;  pharmacists,  3,394. 

The  number  of  law  students  has  increased  very  rapidly  during  the 
last  five  years— 3,906,  4,518,  5,252,  6,073,  0,776. 

Theological  students  numbered  7,836.  One  half  of  them  get  their 
collegiate  training  in  denominational  schools,  one-sixth  in  nonsectariau 
schools,  and  only  3  per  cent  in  State  universities. 

If  we  consider  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  and  the  neces- 
sary current  expenses,  theological  schools  are  more  heavily  endowed 
than  any  other  class  of  institutions.  Two  of  them  have  endowments  of 
over  $1,000,000,  while  ten  others  have  about  half  a  million  each. 

Summaries  of  the  statistics  of  normal  schools  are  given  on  pp.  102-112. 
In  121  public  normal  schools  there  were  1,301  teachers  and  28,983  stu- 
dents. The  number  of  graduates  reported  was  4,491.  In  31  i)rivate 
normals  268  teacliers,  7,686  students,  and  552  graduates  were  reported. 
Students  pursuing  pedagogical  or  teachers'  courses  in  708  universities, 
colleges,  high  schools,  and  academies  are  reported  to  the  number  of 
16,796.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  students  in  1893  in 
teachers'  training  courses  in  the  various  institutions  was  53,465. 

In  the  same  connection  a  table  is  given  indicating  the  growth  of  nor- 
mal schools  for  the  past  five  years.  It  shows,  by  States,  the  amounts 
of  money  appropriated  by  State,  county,  or  municipal  corporations  each 
year  from  1888  to  1893  for  the  support  of  normal  schools  and  for  normal 
school  buildings.  In  1893  the  amount  thus  appropriated  for  support 
was  $1,452,914  and  for  buildings  $816,826. 

ILLITERACY. 

Chapter  II  is  a  presentation  of  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  in  the 
United  States  for  1890,  1880,  and  1870,  based  upon  the  census  reports 
of  those  years.  The  number  of  illiterates  (persons  10  years  of  age  and 
over  unable  to  read),  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  and  the 
I)er  cent  of  illiterates,  by  States,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  first 
seven  tables  in  the  chapter,  the  figures  relating  to  each  class  for  the 
three  decades  being  placed  in  parallel  columns  on  the  same  page. 
By  this  arrangement  the  progress  of  the  white  and  the  colored,  the 
native  white  and  foreign  white  population,  fi'om  1870  to  1890,  can  be 
more  easily  reviewed. 

In  1870  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  to  the  total  population  10  years  of 
age  and  over  was  20;  in  1880  the  rate  was  17,. and  in  1890  the  per  cent 
had  fallen  to  13.3. 

The  per  cent  of  illiteracy  of  the  native  white  population  in  1870  was 
10.8;  in  1880  it  was  8.7,  and  in  1890  the  per  cent  was  6.2.  In  1870  the 
per  cent  of  illiteracy  of  the  foreign-born  white  population  was  14.4; 
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and  ill  1880  the  rate  was  12^  Tvhilc  the  tables  show  that  in  1890  the  per- 
centage had  risen  to  13.1. 

The  table  relating  to  the  illiteracy  of  the  colored  population  tells  a 
still  more  encouraging  story.  In  1870  the  rate  of  illiteracy  of  the  colored 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over  was  79.9;  in  18S0  it  was  70,  and  in 
1890  it  had  fallen  to  50.8. 

Tlie  following  table  shows,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  percentages  of 
illiteracy  for  the  total  population,  male,  female,  native  white,  foreign 
white,  total  white,  and  colored,  for  1890,  1880,  and  1870,  in  each  of  the 
five  divisions  of  the  United  States 

J*erccntaffe  ofillUaracff,  classified  by  sex,  race,  and  nativity. 


Division. 


United  Slates 


North  Atlantic  Division. 


Sootb  Atlantic  IMvisiun 


South  Central  Divinion. 


Korth  Contral  Division. 


WeatcTu  Division 


Tear.     Total. 


Male.  :  Female. .  ^S^.«   ^j-jf  ,  ^^^l  jcolored. 


1890 

13.3 

1880 

17 

1870 

20 

1800 

G.2 

1880 

0.2 

1870 

7.0 

1890 

30.9 

1880 

40.3 

1870 

46.2 

1890 

29.7 

1880 

y».5 

1870 

44.5 

1800 

5.7 

1880 

6.7 

1870 

9.3 

1890 

8.3 

1880 

11.3 

1870 

l9 

12.4 
15.8 

i 

~  1 

14.4 
18.2 

5.9 
5.4 

6.5 

7 

29.1 
38.8 

32.6 
41.7 

27.6 
37.8 

31.9 
41.3 

6.2 
6.2 

U.3 
7.2 

"**8.'i 
10.1 

8.7 
13.6  i 

0.2 

13.1 

7.7 

56.8 

8.7 

12 

0.4 

70 

10.8 

14.4 

11.5 

79.9 

2.3 

15.6 

5.9 

21.7 

2.8 

15.4 

5.9 

21.2 

3.2 

18.3 

7.2 

27.7 

14.6 

12.2 

14.5 

60.1 

20 

10.1 

19.5 

75.1 

24.2 

12.2 

23.5 

85 

15 

20.2 

15.3 

61.2 

22 

15.6 

21.6 

76 

24 

16.2 

23.4 

S» 

3.4 

10.6 

5.1 

32.8 

5 

8.9 

5.9 

41.2 

7.C 

10.1 

8.3 

58.4 

4.5 

10.4 

6.2 

41.5 

8.6 

9.2 

8.8 

33.2 

10 

12.9 

14.0 

16 

The  remaining  tables  in  the  chapter  are  easily  understood.  The 
rank  of  each  State  in  respect  to  illiteracy  is  given  and  the  several 
classes  of  population  are  treated  separately,  showing  the  relative  prog- 
ress of  each.  A  chart  shows  the  comparative  density  of  illiteracy  in 
the  several  States,  and  several  diagrams  illustrate  the  salient  facts 
extracted  from  the  statistical  tables. 

This  is  followed  by  a  synoptical  table  of  illiteracy  in  Europe,  com- 
piled from  official  returns,  Hiibner's  statistics,  and  other  sources.  This 
table  contains  the  latest  available  statements,  and  will  therefore  be 
very  acceptable.  The  states  of  Germany  in  i)articular  make  a  good 
showing,  in  that  there  are  states  in  which  not  a  single  army  recruit 
is  found  to  be  illiterate,  while  the  total  ratio  of  illiteracy  in  the  Empire 
is  less  than  1  per  cent. 


EDUCATION    IN   FOREIGN   COUNTKIES. 

Belgium. — Chapter  III  presents  si  survey  of  the  educational  s^ystem 
of  Belgium  as  developed  in  the  organic  laws  and  official  reports. 

The  system  of  Belgium  resembles  in  its  general  form  that  of  France, 
but  is  totally  different  in  spirit.  Local  freedom  is  not  more  marked 
even  in  English  policies,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  opposing  parties  to  carry  out  widely  different  conceptions  of 
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religious  instruction.  The  spirit  of  the  document  is  indicated  by  the 
statement  as  to  the  "i)rincii)les"  of  the  Christian  religion  which  the 
teachers  should  inculcate.  "These  principles,"  says  the  circular, 
"  include  a  belief  in  God  the  Father  as  our  Creator,  in  God  the  Son  as 
our  Redeemer,  and  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost  as  our  Sanctifier.  The 
board  can  not  approve  of  any  teaching  which  denies  either  the  Divine 
or  the  human  nature  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  which  leaves  on  the 
minds  of  the  children  any  other  impressions  than  that  they  aie  bound 
to  trust  and  serve  Him  as  their  God  and  Lord."  The  document  was 
regarded  as  a  religious  test,  and  as  such  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
secular  associations,  by  nonconformists  of  all  denominations,  and  by 
the  gieat  body  of  the  teachers.  The  results  of  the  school  board  elec- 
tion just  closed,*  as  this  matter  goes  to  press,  have  changed  somewhat 
the  aspect  of  the  question.  The  opposition  party  polled  a  majority  of 
nearly  150,000  votes  as  against  the  party  favoring  the  policy  indicated 
by  the  special  circular,  but  owing  to  the  operations  of  the  "cumulative 
vote"  the  latter  have  a  majority  of  3  in  the  board.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  12  below  their  majority  in  the  former  board.  The  result  is 
regarded  as  a  clear  indication  that  the  electors  are  opposed  to  any 
disturbance  of  the  settlement  of  the  religious  question  by  the  act 
of  1870. 

Recent  measures  affecting  secondary  education  in  England,  as  noted 
in  the  chapter,  are  the  conference  on  the  subject  held  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity in  October,  1893,  and  the  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  present  condition  of  this  important 
de|)artment  of  education  with  a  view  to  needed  reforms  in  organization 
and  improved  curricula. 

France, — A  brief  outline  of  the  French  educational  system  is  given  in 
Chapter  V,  together  witli  the  latest  official  statistics  and  a  resume  of 
recent  measures  affecting  secondary  schools  and  university  faculties. 
The  enrollment  in  elementary  schools  (ex(;lusive  of  infant  schools)  in 
1891-92  was  5,556,470,  or  14.5  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  enroll- 
ment exceeded  the  total  number  of  children  of  the  obligatory  school 
ages  (6  to  13),  who  form  12.1  per  cent  of  the  population.  This  ratio  is 
less  than  the  corresponding  ratio  for  many  countries.  In  England  and 
Scotland,  for  example,  the  children  0  to  13  years  of  age  form  about  16 
per  cent  of  the  population.  The  enrollment  for  those  ages  in  England 
is  relatively  smaller  than  in  France,  being  13.7  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  in  Scotland  the  corresponding  enrollment  rises  to  15  per  cent 
of  the  population. 

If  the  total  enrollment  in  infant  schools  and  classes  be  included,  the 
ratio  to  total  population  rises  to  16.4  per  cent  for  France,  and  to  17  and 
16J  per  cent  for  England  and  Scotland,  respectively. 

M.  E.  Levasseur,  the  distinguished  statistician,  to  whom  this  office 
is  indebted  for  advance  proofs  of  the  "Statistique  de  I'enseignement 

1  The  triennial  election  occurred  in  November^  1894. 
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Russia. — The  subject  of  education  in  liusaia  was  ijresented  iii  extenso 
in  my  report  for  1890-01  (pp.  194-262). 

The  current  of  operations  in  that  country  indicates  continual  effort 
to  more  thoroughly  assimihito  the  border  i)rovinces  (so  as  to  increase 
the  home  influence  in  the  faculties  of  the  universities  and  scboote  on 
the  western  border)  and  to  cultivate  a  distinct  national  spirit,  to  further 
develop  the  village  industries,  and  to  extend  the  facilities  for  indus- 
trial and  higher  education  of  women. 

The  Kussian  exhibit  at  Chicago  gave  opportunity  for  a  study  of  insti- 
tutions not  previously  reported,  the  exhibit  from  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  the  Pedagogical  Museum,  and  the  Empress  Marie  institu- 
tions being  especially  noteworthy. 

Higher  education  of  women  in  Russia. — Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky,  del- 
egate from  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in  Russia  to  the  Colum- 
bian Exi)osition,  presents  (Chapter  VIII  of  Part  II)  an  expose  of  the 
educational  facilities  given  to  girls  in  Russia,  many  of  the  institutions 
being  under  imperial  patronage,  and  the  object  being  to  train  the  girls 
for  family  life  or  for  teaching  school,  as  well  as  industrially,  so  that 
those  who  are  obliged  to  may  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  skill  of  their 
hands.  He  describes  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  institutions  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  are  subject.  The  remarkable  intellectual 
development  in  mathematics,  science,  and  literature  of  some  of  the 
Russian  women  may  be  considered  as  i>ointing  toward  the  «ame  desire 
for  the  broadening  of  woman's  sphere  that  is  active  in  the  countries  of 
western  Europe  and  America. 

Education  in  Uruguay, — A  first  attempt  is  made  (Chapter  IX)  to 
present  a  statement  of  the  system  of  education  in  Uruguay.  It  is 
noteworthy,  as  in  other  South  American  countries,  that  prominent 
educators  have  been  detailed  from  Uruguay  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  newest  methods  in  pedagogical  science  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  The  adaptability  of  kindergarten  work,  and  of  manual 
and  physical  training,  have  been  taken  under  special  consideration. 
Experiments  are  in  progress  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  kinder- 
gartens in  Montevideo.  A  higher  school  for  agriculture,  to  train  exj^erts, 
has  been  started.  Uruguay  declared  its  independence  of  Spanish  rule 
in  1825.  its  first  public  schools  and  *^  junta,"  or  boily  of  inspectors,  date 
from  1827,  but  the  organization  of  the  school  system,  with  a  special 
department  of  public  instruction  in  charge,  is  accredited  to  Don  Pedro 
Varela  (in  1877),  who  is  called  by  one  of  his  biographers  the  Horace 
Mann  of  Uruguay. 

It  is  the  declared  intention  to  have  instruction  gratuitous  through 
all  grades,  and  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  C  and  14.  The  ratio 
of  enrollment  to  i>opiilation  in  the  elementary  grades  is  9.25  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  education  for  each  pupil  enrolled  is  $12.06;  for  each  pupil 
in  average  attendance,  $10.95.  Of  the  teachers  employed,  two-thirds 
are  reported  to  be  normal  graduates,  and  three-fourths  lay  teachers, 
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the  Paris  faculties,  who  coiifiued  himself  to  an  investigation  of  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  chief  medical  schools  and  to  a  compari- 
son of  the  same  witli  the  preparation  for  professional  study  as  required 
in  France. 

The  second  report,  which  is  much  more  extensive,  was  prepared  by 
Dr.  Marcel  Baudouin  and  M.  li.  Mathieu,  ajjpointed  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment a«  commissioners  to  the  Chicago  Exposition,  the  former  charged 
also  with  the  special  investigation  of  medical  schools  and  the  status  of 
medical  instruction  in  the  United  States.  The  result  of  these  investi- 
gations is  a  quarto  of  3G8  pages,  which  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Baudouin  to 
be  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  api)eared, 
not  excepting  even  reports  by  Americans  themselves.  The  first  part  of 
the  report  treats  in  detail  of  the  scientific  institutions  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  schools  of  inedicine,  departments  of  biology  and 
hospitals.  It  deals  also  with  groups  of  institutions  and  with  social 
customs,  especially  such  as  aflect  health  and  sanitation.  The  second 
part  of  Dr.  Baudouin's  report  comprises  a  general  survey  of  the  condi- 
tions, standards,  and  results  of  medical  instruction  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  reproduced  substantially  in  the  chapter.  Particularly  sug- 
gestive is  the  discussion  of  the  role  of  women  physicians.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  appendixes  to  the  report  comprise  a  tabular  view  of 
the  laws  regulating  medical  practice  in  the  United  States,  a  complete 
list  of  the  medical  schools  existing  in  1893,  and  a  very  full  description 
of  the  exhibitions  of  surgical  instruments  and  apparatus  for  physiolog- 
ical and  anthropological  laboratories  displayed  at  Chicago  from  all 
countries.  For  obvious  reasons  these  have  not  been  reproduced  in  this 
chapter. 

Chapter  VI  consists  of  notes  and  observations  by  the  Italian,  Swed- 
ish, Danish,  and  Kussian  delegates.  Signer  Luigi  Bodio,  the  director 
of  the  royal  statistical  bureau  of  Italy  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
statisticians  of  the  w  orld,  records  in  a  generous  manner  his  recognition 
of  the  end  and  aim  of  the  methods  of  such  of  our  educational  devices 
as  come  under  his  inspection. 

Prof.  A.  Ghisleri  makes  a  careful  study  of  the  school  furniture  and 
apparatus,  and  a  comi)arison  of  the  methods  that  he  observed  in  the 
New  York  City  schools  with  the  methods  of  his  own  country,  Italy. 

Dr.  Osterberg,  of  Sweden,  Miss  Frederiksen,  of  Denmark,  and  M. 
Kovaleski,  the  delegate  from  the  Kussian  ministry  of  instruction,  make 
interesting  comparative  studies  of  our  educational  exhibits. 

Another  chapter  (Chapter  VII)  contains  an  English  version  of  a 
report  on  American  technological  schools  made  by  Professor  Eiedler 
of  the  Royal  Polytechnicum  at  Charlottenberg,  near  Berlin.  This 
report  is  copiously  illustrated,  showing  the  courses  of  study  of  this 
kind  of  schools  in  a  very  novel  manner.  The  author  offers  some 
stitndards  of  measurement  hitherto  not  applied,  and  the  graphic  pre- 
sentation of  the  courses  of  study  facilitate  their  application. 
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appoiutcci  upon  wliose  expert  opinions  toiicliiiig  the  various  i)liiises  of 
secondary  instruction  the  final  report  of  the  committee  was  based. 
Thirty  thousand  copies  of  this  report  were  printed  and  distributed  by 
this  Bureau  under  your  authority. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  reprinted  in  this  chapter  together 
with  several  reviews  of  the  same.  These  have  been  selected  as  typical 
at  ODce  of  the  lines  along  which  the  report  has  been  most  sharply  criti- 
cised and  thos^e  ou  which  it  is  most  generally  indorsed.  The  review  by 
Dr.  [Nicholas  Murray  Butler  emphasises  tlie  weak  points  of  our 
secondary  school  work,  i.  e.,  tlie  unorganized,  sporadic  character  of  the 
courses  in  modern  languages  and  natural  sciences,  weaknesses  that  are 
reflected  even  in  the  committee's  model  programme.  His  analysis  of 
the  i)rogrammcs  brings  into  clear  view  the  simultaneous  arrangements 
which  pemiit  students  in  different  courses  to  be  united  in  many  sub- 
jects. 

Dr.  Eliot's  article  on  the  unity  of  educational  reform  sets  forth  the 
elements  that  are  common  to  all  educational  work,  and  shows  the 
bearing  of  the  report  of  the  committee  upon  this  integral  process. 

lu  my  address  before  the  department  of  superintendents  at  Rich- 
mond, I  claimed  for  the  high  school  course,  as  laid  out  by  the  school 
authorities  of  the  cities  of  the  country,  that  it  is  more  rational  than 
the  secondary  course  of  the  i^rivate  preparatory  schools  prescribed  for 
them  by  the  colleges,  because  it  opens  the  mind  to  all  the  phases  of 
human  learning  presented  by  nature  and  humanity.  The  i)robIem  of 
secondary  instruction  involves  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  relative 
educational  values  of  different  branches.  In  his  history  of  the  work  of 
the  committee  Dr.  Baker  has  ably  defended  this  i)osition.  He  takes 
exception  to  the  report  as  favoring  "  an  extreme  theory  of  equivalence 
of  studies."  The  importance  of  this  central  problem  is  reinforced  by 
Principal  O.  D.  Robinson  in  view  of  the  fact  that  00  per  cent  of  high 
school  pupils  do  not  enter  college. 

Superintendent  I^ightingale  has  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the  results 
of  tbe  special  conference  on  English.  Of  all  the  studies  discussed  this 
suffers  most  from  the  want  of  systematized  instruction,  and  further 
from  its  unsatisfactory  treatment  in  college  entrance  examinations. 
Hence  a  reason  for  special  attention  to  this  subcommittee  report. 

The  chapter  concludes  with  a  bibliography  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  is  substantially  complete  up  to  the  time  that  this  goes 
to  press. 

Chapter  III  contains  a  historical  account  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  organization  and 
functions  of  this  powerful  educational  agency;  its  constitution  is  quoted, 
and  a  list  of  its  annual  meetings  with  the  name  of  its  officers  is  given, 
as  well  as  a  catalogue  of  the  papers  and  addresses  delivered  since  its 
organization  in  1869.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  first 
president  of  the  association,  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  could  undertake  a  sketeh 
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Only  1  pupil  out  of  37  was  of  secoudary  (or  high  school)  grade,  and 
1  in  94  of  collegiate  grade. 

As  compared  with  the  total  population,  1  person  in  every  161  was  a 
secondary  pupil  and  1  in  413  was  under  higher  instruction.  On  this 
basis,  a  city  of  10,000  inhabitants  would  furnish  on  an  average  62  sec- 
ondary pupils  and  24  higher  students  (the  latter  including  professional 
and  normal  students). 

Of  all  ])upils  and  students,  90  i>er  cent  attended  public  schools  and 
institutions  and  10  per  cent  private.  This  percentage  of  i)rivate  pupils 
is,  however,  probably  too  small,  as  the  records  of  private  school  attend- 
ance are  very  incomplete,  particularly  in  the  elementary  grades. 
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II. — Statistics  of  State  Common  School  Systems. 

Note. — The  common  scIiooIm,  as  here  nndentood,  inclade  public  day  schools  of  elemcntAry  and 
secondary  grado  (i.e., public  primary,  ^raromnr,  and  high  Hchools).  Claasificatiun  by  race  is  given 
elaewhcro  in  this  report. 

The  enrollment  horo  given  i.s  less  than  that  found  by  adding  togetlier  colnmnA  2  and  4  in  Table  1. 
in  that  it  does  not  ombraco  sccon<lary  pupils  in  public  collegiate  institutions. 

SUMMARY. 

The  fignres  for  1892-03  in  the  following  statement  are  made  up  from 
returns  from  tlic  diifcrent  States  for  that  year,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
where  the  latest  figures  obtainable  were  used.  The  results  are  there- 
fore given  subject  to  correction. 


18GI-92.       I        1802-93. 


lncrc;i«<"  or 
dccn-ase. 


Per  cent 

of  in- 
crea.*o  or 
decrease. 


I.— General  ttatUticf. 

Popnlation  of  the  Unite<l  Staten  (estimated) . . 

Knrabor  of  ]»ersons  0  to  18  vears  of  arc 

Nmnber  of  different  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
schools 

Per  cent  of  persons  5  to  18  years  of  ago  on- 
rolled 

Average  daily  attendance 

.Hatio  to  enrollment  (nor  cent) 

Average  length  of  sonool  term  (days) 

Aggregate  number  of  days'  attt-ndance , 

Average  number  for  each  person  5  to  18  ymrs 
of  age 

Average  number  attended  by  each  pupil  en- 
rolled 


04.  834.  561 
10. 102. 804 


00. 087,  800 
10, 65'J.  401 


i:i.l.'5:),021  n..'>10,719 


Malotonrhcrs 

.»niaIo  teachers*. 


W  liolo  number  of  teachers 

.^*ercent  of  male  teachers 

Average    monthly  >vagca  of  teachers  in    42 
States: 

Male  teachers 

Female  teachers • , 

Kambcr  of  sehoolhouses 

Value  of  school  property 

Average  valoo  per  schoolhouse 

Average  value i>cr  capitaof  average  attendance . 

II.— Finnvces. 
Receipts  : 

Income  of  pennanent  funds 

From  State  taxes , 

From  loo4il  taxes 

From  other  sources 


69.06 

8,  56().  0U3 

(M.  58 

13G.0 

1,171,80!»,677 

01.1 

88.4 

rii;  575 

252,  C53 

374^  21»0 
32  5 


69. 10  I 

8,&'>5,717  I 

65.54  I 

130.7 

1,210,754.031  I 

01.0     ' 


I . 
I  . 

I  . 

1  . 
1 . 
I . 
1). 
I 


1.2.W,339 
359, 507 


I 
I. 


1.03 
1.87 


254,  708 
.04 

I.. 

1.02 

205, 114 
.06 

I.. 

3.45 

.2 

38.051.254 

I.. 

3.33 

228.853 

$383, 167, 7rO 

$1,679 

$44.76 


Total  revenue 

Per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  dcrivetl  from— 

Permanent  funds 

State  taxes 

Local  taxes 

other  sources 

Sxpcn<liturcs: 

For  sites,  buildings.  furnitun»,  libraries, 

and  apparatus 

For  sal  arles  of  teachers  and  su  perin  tenden  tM 
For  other  purposes 


Total  expenditures , 

Average  expenditure  per  capita  of  population 

Average  expenditure  per  pupil : 

For  sites,  buildings,  etc 

For  salaries 

For  other  purposes 


$8, 081, 253 

$29, 006, 076 

$106, 629,  838 

$13, 555,  886 


$1.57, 175. 055 

5.1 
19.1 
07.2 

8.6 


_89JJ 

122,050  i 
260,054  i 


383,010  ' 
31.0 


$46.30 
$38.46 
235,420 
$393, 435. 039 
$1,602 
$45. 00 


$8.  674,  045 

$33,  694, 813 

$108, 425, 054 

$14,228,070 


1  .. 
1  .. 

I  .- 
D.. 


1.2 

~.  483 
8.301 

8.784 
.0 


I 
I 


.40 
3.20 


2. 35 


I  ..  0,.'->73 

I  ..$15,267,240 
I  ..       $13.  CO 
I  . .         $0.  24 


I 
I 


2.88 
3. 18 


$165,022,882 


$29, 344,  550 

$100. 298, 256 

$20, 174, 197 

$15.'>.817.012 

$3.42 

$11.72 

$3.00 


-_         Total ; 

•rercentago  of  tUo  total  c.Y;)cijdituro  devoted 

to — 
•      Sites.  hniWugf*,  etc 

Salaries '  ,  .  _ 

Other  puritosett " ' * "  " 


$18. 20 


18.8 
61.4 
16.8 


5.3 
20.4 
65.7 

8.6 


$31,439,580 

$104, 000. 607 

$27,813,001 


$103,  343. 278 


$2. 47 


I . 
I . 
I . 
I . 

.     $593, 600 
.$3,786,737 
.$2,795,216 
.     $672,184 

I.. 
I.. 
1.. 
I.. 

7.35 

12.06 

2.65 

4.00 

1 . 

I . 
I . 

D. 

I  . 
I  . 
1. 

.$7,847,827 

?M 

4^00 

.2 
1.3 
1.5 

.0 

.$2,095,021 
.$3,792,351 
.$1,638,894 

.$7,526,266 

I.. 
I.. 
I.. 

7.14 
3.78 
0.26 

II 

I.. 

4.83 

1  1  . 

$0.  07 

$3.55 

$11.76 

$3.14 


I 
I 
I 


$18.45  \'l 


19.2 
63.7 
17.1 


1 

1). 

I 


$0.13 
$0.04 
$0.08 

$0.  ?5~ 


.4 
.7 
.a 
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Table  1. — The  total  popultUUni,  ike  achool  population,  and  iha  adult  m 


aUteKrTHrritory. 


forth  Atlanllo  Sir  [■Ion . . . 
loulb  Atlsntla  l»Tlalon... 

[ortb  Cuiitnl  UWliloD . " . 


lorlh  AtlaatioDlvliiian; 


lonth  Atlutlo  Ulrii 


Dlatriutaf  Culural 
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Bontb  CbcoIib*  ■  ■ 
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72.980 

315.  !T0 

a7S.aiJ 

388,  4U 
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male 
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Tablk  i.—BtlaUou  of  the  tekoot  pi 
population;  proportion  of  the  wl 
ptTMHtagt  of  foreign  born  of  loi 


alatian  in  the  total  population  and  to  Hit  aduU  maU 
'e  achool  populalioH  of  foreign  hirtk  or  extraction; 
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■SJ" 
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,»,^ 

1870. 

1380. 

.» 
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31.37 

' 

s 

• 

T 

Ptrel. 

V 
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B1.4 
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rirel. 
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Only  1  pupil  out  of  37  was  of  secondary  (or  high  school)  grade,  and 
1  in  94  of  collegiate  grade. 

As  compared  with  the  total  population,  1  person  in  every  161  was  a 
secondary  pupil  and  1  in  413  was  under  higher  instruction.  On  this 
basis,  a  city  of  10,000  iuhabitants  would  furnish  on  an  average  62  sec- 
ondary pupils  and  24  higher  students  (the  latter  including  professional 
and  normal  students). 

Of  all  pupils  and  students,  90  per  cent  attended  public  schools  and 
institutions  and  10  per  cent  private.  This  ijerceutage  of  private  pupils 
is,  however,  probably  too  small,  as  the  records  of  private  school  attend- 
ance are  very  incomplete,  particularly  in  the  elementary  grades. 
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Table  1. — The  tolat  population,  the  ichool  population,  and  the  adult  m 
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-ynmher  of  pupilt  rnrolled  in  the  conuutm  teltooU  at  jmHou*  period*,  and  rela- 
tion of  the  enroltaUHl  lo  the  (cAoel  jtopiiltttion. 
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Tablk  5. — Average  daihj  attendance  ofpupiU  at  various  periods  and  its  present  relation 

to  the  school  population  and  to  the  enrollment. 


State  or  Territory. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
Bouth  Atlantic  Diviniou. 
South  Central  DiviKion  . . 
North  Central  Division  . , 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  HanipHliiro , 

Vermont 

Masgnchusettj) 

Khodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jerstiy 

Pennsylv.ihia 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland •. 

District  of  Columhia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(ieorgia , 

Florida , 

South  Central  Division: 

Kent  lu'ky 

T»*nne«sce 

Alaoama 

MissisHi])])! , 

Louisiana 

Texas , 

Arkansas , 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

M  ichigan , 

Wi««*ou8in 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

S<mth  DakotA 

Nebraska 

Kanpas , 

Western  Divisi(,u : 

Montana 

Wvomiiig 

Colonulo. 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

L'tah 

Nevada 

Idaho , 

Wasliinpton 

Oregon 

California 


Average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  each 

day. 


Relation  of  the 
average  attendance 
ill  1892-93_ 


1870-71. 


1879-80. 


4.  545,  317  I    6, 144, 143 


1,627,208 
368,111 
635, 632 

1,911,720 
102. 646 


1, 824,  487 
776,  798 
9(»2.  767 

2,451,167 
188,  924 


1889-90. 


1892-93. 


8. 153,  635  :    8, 855, 717 


2, 036, 459 
1, 126. 683 
1, 467, 049 
3, 188, 732 
334. 112 


100. 392 

48,150 

a  44,  UH) 

201,750 
22,  485 
62,  (>83 

49:i,  G48 
80.812 

567, 188 

a  12.  70O 
50,  4:j5 
i{;.2Gi 

77.  402 

51, 330 

a  73.  000 

rt  44. 700 

31,377 

a  10.  9(;o 

120,  R6« 
a  89,  000 

107,  660 

90,  000 

a  40,  .'lOO 

a  41 , 000 

a  40,  GOO 


103, 115 

98.364 

48.066 

41,  526 

48,606 

45,  887 

233. 127 

273,  910 

27.  217 

33,  905 

73, 546 

a3,  650 

573.  089 

642,  !I84 

115.  194 

13:i,  286 

601,627 

682, 941 

17, 439 
85,778 
20.  6:J7 

]2H,404 
91,  604 

170, 100 
a  IK),  (WO 

145, 190 
27,046 

178,  000 
208,  528 
117,<»78 
156.761 

a  54,  800 
a  i:«2.  (00 

a  54.  700 


4M2.  4.V2 

21».').  (»7I 

341.  t'WO 

a  193,  000 

a  132,000 

50.  094 

211,502 

187,  024 

a  1,  040 

a  14,300 
.')2.  >iOl 

a  1.  IdO 

a  250 

2,611 

a  SSO 

0 

12,819 

a  l.HOO 

a  600 

a  3,  300 

a  15. 000 

64,286 


470.  279 

321.  059 

431,638 

a  240,  COO 

a  150,  000 

a  78,  400 

2.^0,  830 

o  281,  000 

8,530 

60. 156 
i:{7,  669 

a  3.  000 
1,920 

12,618 
3,150 
2,847 

17,  178 
5,401 
3,863 

10, 546 

27,435 
100.966 


19,649 
102.  ?51 

28. 184 
198,  290 
121,  700 
203,100 
147,  790 
240.  791 

64,819 

225,  739 

323. 548 

182.  467 

2l>7.  704 

87.  536 

a  291.  941 

a  148, 714 


549, 269 

H42,  275 

5,38.  310 

a  282,  000 

20(»,  457 

127  025 

306,  300 

384,  627 

20,  094 

48.  327 

146, 139 

243, 300 

10,596 

o  4,  700 

38.  715 

a  13.  000 

4,702 

20,967 

5,064 

a  9,  500 

36.946 

4:t,  333 

146,  589 


2, 152,  930 
1.174,634 
1,  605,  920 
3, 503, 670 
418,563 


a  90, 393 

42.889 

b  45. 057 

290,801 

35,969 

86,255 

688.097 

151.273 

722, 196 

ab  22.  693 
108.  611 
30,  067 
194, 143 
134, 425 
214, 779 
162,  300 

245,  378 
62,  238 

a  261,  700 
330,  978 

<?  182,  407 
194.993 
107, 370 
364,835 

a  147,  766 
15,  811 

570,  056 

371,  298 

605.  818 

a  306, 162 

a  231.  942 

173,  786 

324.  217 

437,  693 

25,  823 

a  50.  6l»0 

159,  704 

246,  571 

15.144 

a  6.  360 

a  48,  211 

14, 158 

6,921 

37,  239 

5, 192 

17. 137 

54.680 

.'»5.  848 

157,  073 


To  the 


To  the 

school    I 1, 

tlon.         ""«°^ 


6 


2*er  cent.    Per  cent 
45.  29  65. 54 


46.30 
87.18 
39.80 
61.10 
49.04 


a  56.  52 
49.88 

556.04 
53.90 
38.60 
46.60 

45.  32 
35.68 

46.  26 

ab  46.  47 
34.44 
45.19 
33.00 
49.92 
35.  98 
36.34 
35.92 
42.80 

a  40. 90 
53.55 

e 33. 78 
39.31 
26.66 
41.64 

a  35. 00 
34.68 

53.  97 

55. 79 

53.05 

a  50. 85 

a  42.  78 

43.10 

54.02 

49.  20 

•  38.47 

a  55.  92 

47.  26 
55.19 

52.47 
a  34.  87 
a  43. 54 
30.76 
35.  77 
46.  92 
55.00 
59.10 
53.  92 
54.47 
51.19 


66.68 
61.17 
62.86 
67.60 
67.10 


&66.00 
69.52 

&68.98 
74.23 
66.97 
64.74 
63.  .54 
60.60 
68.55 

ab  68. 40 
54.46 
76. 62 
65.70 
64.57 
60.16 
72.73 
59.03 
65.39 

a  57. 29 
71.40 

e60.50 
68.22 
69.07 
65.95 

5  55.85 
00.01 

70.68 

71.75 

73.28 

a  67. 19 

a  62. 33 

67.86 

63.13 

71.47 

64.16 

a  62. 00 

69.95 

63.29 

64.30 
a  64. 04 
b  62. 54 
65.27 
61.15 
67.13 
69.12 
76.12 
65.10 
71.35 
67.80 


a  Approximately 


b  In  1891-92. 


e In  1889-90. 


EDUCATION   REPOBT,  18»2-fl8. 
Taiilk  7. — yumbtr  and  kix  of  J«ie*«r»,     Per  ermt  of 

<1d  Bimibcr  «f  •llITi 


South  AUunllu  UivJiloa 


UlslTivl  nf  I 
Tlrginfc.— . 


»';„":„".         :...::::::: 

"irt™""'"'^ 

less-m   iws-si 


2G.  oil 

I3,S47  ' 
24,240  I 


28,301  . 

i3.B3e  I 

2,718    (    , 
4,707    (  ' 


b2,Xfl  \       2.W5 


"ht 

111  7 

•"- 

40.  U 

82 


EDUCATION   REPORT,  1893-93. 


Table  9.  —Schoolhou§es  and  value  of  school  properttf. 


State  or  Territory. 


Whole 
numlM^r 
of  school- 
houses. 


School  propcrt}- 


Yalao  of  all 

public  school 

property. 


Value 

per 

building. 


i3 


Fiiited  States I    235,426  |  $398,435,039 


Korth  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Cuiitral  Divi»iou.. 
>iorth  Central  DiviBiuu. 


46.683 

34,700 

42.700 

100,  208 

Western  Division I      11, 075 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maino i 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Kho<le  Inland 

Connecticut 

"New  Yoric 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsyl  vaiaia 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware  (1891-92).... 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virpinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(reorpia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky  c 

Tcllne^^8^'0 

Alaltuiiia 

MisHiHMipjii 

Lituisiana 


T«'xaM 


ArkaiisaH •. 

Oklahoma 

Korth  Ccntial  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Mi<')ii;;an 

Wi»cou8in(lf<91-92). 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

N«)rth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nobranka 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvomini; 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevaila 

Idaho 

Wasliington 

Orejron 

California 


4,401 

2.047 

a  &  2. 524 

a7,510 

500 

1.635 

12,015 

1.725 

14.  326 

a  497 

2,312 

•i07 

6.  fi:J6 
5.281 
0.238 

3.  518 
a  7, 740 

2.308 

7.  700 
6,817 

a  6.  495 
a  5.  r>90 
a  2. 64  5 

8.  38'* 

4.  875 
6  258 

12.  091 
0. 737 

12.454 
7,  60«»  I 
6.  570 
6,143 

13. 433 
9.660 
1.178 

63.2.5.3  ' 
6.  499  . 

10.  000 

I 

408 
247  I 
61,375  I 
a  519  ; 

133 
a  803 
193 
.520 
1,054 
1,7h7 
3.343 


153.  332,  672 
18, 083.  761 
19. 663, 955 

173. 155, 739 
34. 198. 912 


3,  768. 998 

3.  081, 406 

r  1,500, 000 

30.913,840 

3. 592.  565 

7,  508.  536 

49, 913. 605 

10,374,218 

42. 679.  504 


904. 

r3,810, 

f  2  765. 

2. 703. 

3.547. 

6892. 

617. 

f  2. 133, 

650, 


426 
000 
04K) 
585 
815 
364 
571 
000 
000 


4,822,000 

2. 950,  004 

c  1.120.  000 

1,511,069 

r832.  0<K) 

6, 128.  882 

1, 875,  000 

425,000 

36.  .505.  281 

16, 777,  504 

32. 356.  846 

15.757.921 

10, 224. 926 

10.158.637 

15,571,588 

11.57(1,415 

6  2. 423.  288 

2.  .596, 770 

8.212.5.56 

11,  000,  000 

1,  547.  6.32 
380, 474 

5,861.018 
c  21 5. 000 

419.700 
1.973,103 
6  292,  214 

614,210 
4.872.711 

2.  049. 080 
15,373,770 


$1,692 


3,285 

521 

459 

1.728 

8.088 


Value  per 
capita  of 
averaice 
attend- 
ance. 


856 
1.506 
cd594 
d4, 117 
7,185 
4,592 
4,155 
6,014 
2,97C 

d  1,820 

« 1,648 

<;25,840 

416 

671 

6143 

176 

rd276 

275 

626 
433 

crn72 
d270 

ed315 
732 
385 

1,647 

2,811 
1,723 
2,598 
2,049 
1,556 
1,653 
1, 159 
1,198 
61.363 
798 
1,264 
1,100 

3,  793 

1.540 

64.254 

ed414 

3, 155 

d2,210 

1.514 

1.181 

2.946 

1,482 

4,599  > 


$45.00 


71.23 
15.40 
12.25 
49.42 
81.70 


41.00 
71. 8S 
e33.20 
106.33 
90.88 
87.04 
72.52 
68.60 
&9.10 

89.85 

e35.06 

eOl.OO 

14.23 

20.31 

64.18 

3.81 

<!8.09 

10.44 

18.50 
8.91 
e6. 14 
7.74 
C7.75 
16.80 
12.60 
20.88 

64.04 
45.19 
63.40 
61.47 
44.09 
68.45 
48.  Oi 
26.43 
693.84 
61.31 
61.43 
44.62 

102.20 
59.81 
6121.00 
el5.18 
60.63 
62.99 
66.27 
35.84 
89.10 
47.42 
97.52 


oNiuiil)or  of  Sihools.         6 In  1801-92.        e  Approximately.         d  Average  value  per  school. 


EDUCATION  REPORT,  1892-93. 
Table  11. — Bneipit  of  (citu)!  monfjjt. 


Unilml  Slat™ 

KdtUi  Atlantic  DirlliDD.. 
Soiilli  Atlantic  IHviilun .. 
SanthCgntnlDlrlilon... 
Nnrlli  L'ciitrnt  Dirialon  ... 
WcMernUiTlnlou...-. 

VarlliAllaDtiDl>lrldail; 

MbIiib  (ISSl-fKt) 

Mew  UnaipsMri- 

Venniint  llliBl-I«> 

Ifaiueliiurtla 

RlKMle  Isbnil 

CitDiiiictfcat 

How  York 

Kbit  Joney 

Pennavlviiuia 

Bvnth  Atlimlla  niviaiDn: 

l)alHvnrB(ll8ft-I»)ii.. 

Uarylaiiil 

Diatrict  of  Lolumblft  . 


Wu(Vtrglnlii|l8!)l-S»-' 
SfoOi  Carolina  (lglU-S2), 
Houlh  (Juolina  (ll»I-«}. 

KioriSa  "■.■"'.!""!;;■" 

BoBthUoulTElUlvlalon: 


AUlwinB(lH«l-90).. 


I  }\.*iii.iiis 


Luulainna 

Tbxiu  (IHBl-K) 

Arkauua 

Olilali'muk  {IKOl-Mj 

KoTthCeulrallHrldou; 


KPDrMlia . 

Xanu)  ... 

Wiwleru  Ulvla 


Utali 

Heviu1n{1HBl->^)... 
lilabu  (ISBUni  .... 


"siuoiB 


5l,3ia,»M  '  Cl,f>0iJ,3WI 


>.;su.«iM 


:Z,  TIT,  lis 

«.S8S,aitG 

B.-ri7.S8j 

2.Tal,S3t 


1, 319,  fS 


a.  5T8,  S32 
t,  IDA,  133 


lied,a^,Bsi 


BOS, isr 
se,oo3 


s  Apuroxl ., . 

6  IntJudea  recdplB  fruin  aalc  < 
"  ""   '  lappropriatton  fortolnr 


roilmately. 
d  From  DDlled  SI 


IT.IM.TOT 


Z.GU,1» 


4.7n7,KST 
T,  731,  J74 
b,  3ir7,  B41 


e  Incluttm  lAlanco  on  linnil. 
/  Aiirneo  for  two  Ji-nm. 

SMotropnrlcd;  aparlUiDclmledJiiotbDriH) 
Includi'd  In  utLir  aonrrps. 


STATISTICS  OP  STATE  COMUON  SCHOOLS. 


AiQDUnt  tolKul  per  tsipnycr. 

ill 

P,T  CDUt  of  Iho    iDld 

DUO  ilgriTwl  ftoa 

«v. 

.»,.„,.„..^, 

II 

11 

2         5          1 

1     I'l 
1     III 

P 

1 

1 

N 

*.3 
13.2 
8.8 

1     1 

s       "a 
J ^ 

1 

1 

9o.«s.fi.M,«i.<s    to.so 

• 

».21 

«.4S 

11 

roti«isMi« 

Ptrtt. 
8.0 

Voiih  A  rlnntio  Dl  viilon . . . 
Sooth  Aitai.liolHTi.lra-.. 
SMitbl'cDtral  JHvIiion.... 
Kinlh  U-ntnl  Diltaion.... 
■WMt.IBlHvi.iOll 

10 

77 

2. 25 
LIS 

11! 

b!37 
ELM 

.IM 
l.OU 

10.01 
1p!23 

1111 

lOBJ 

21.2 
10: 3 

87.0 

74: 0 

10. » 

Kortii  AtlBDtie  DtrliioD : 

Mniu«  (ISBl-M) 

Tftw  HamHliin 

Vmnont  rlWI-IK) 

&.trr-.-.v.:::: 

1 
■  t 

3! 

11 

10 

23 
M 

40 

« 

BO 

87 
13 

i'l 
/■ 

J 

OS 

wt 

M 

S3 
M 

» 

i 

1)7 
M 

et 

07 
1.7 

9.« 
8.«3 

•.es 

t| 

0.18 

!■" 
o!eo 

1   ii! 
'ill  II 

|i 

I3!34 
11.  S9 

It  01 

ItM 

Ik  87 

atii 

10 

!:! 

3!b 

ia 

Z* 
a  2.0 

39.0 

5o;o 

OSLO 

74!  3 
08.0 

73:5 

87.0 

m:o 

44.0 
88.0 

<2a."o 

■ii 

01.0 
78.3 

8:;!o 

78,3 

ifio 
a.1 

88.7 
08.4 
02. 0 

88.4 
OS.D 

e».2 

!!■; 

B2!3 
48!  0 

7:« 
4.1 

Fanuij-lvDuiB 

flMtliAllautlalllviiioB: 

DfluwarodflKI-noa... 

Ui'Mrlc"orColWi.ii": 

■WMtv'rglWllin'Blii-M)' 
Horti>CB?t>llr<n|]Ull'(r» 
Saulli  CuroliBii  (ISDI-W) 

i 

LOd 

.00 
.on 

.«B 
.M 
.03 
.13 

.32 

.M 

.00 

ios 
oi!ti 

.50 
.48 

.40 

2.10 

.m 

liao 

11,  OJ 

4!  so 

B.OT 
2.2« 

1.14 

).e» 

G.OS 

ivT 

si  08 

D.m 

4.117 

11,89 
B.8S 

.0 

2.0 
I'.S 

4.10        6.4'/SS.l 

AntliCeBlralllirUluu: 

SlSii':::::::::::: 

Alabama  (18M-I»| 

«l«to»ippl 

kVi   '1? 

88:1 

».3 

i'.il^r::'^!;::;:::: 

2!m 

11-41 

10.00 
e.4o 

a  25.0 
S.B 

6.» 

SfMthtVulnJ  DlTiiluu: 

fl.1 

«&::::::::::;:: 

s. 

11. 1 

a7;7          io 

Korth&kkolaiim-Ml. 
BoBtb  I>ak  Dl  a  (1  SSl-tZ) . 
KabriBka 

T«alem  UlTiiiDnV 

IfraUna 

, 

03      4.  W 
M  ■  li."31 

w   >:« 

DO  ,    7.0S 

i  il 

UD       e!83 

00     tLa 

00      T.« 

ll!«9 
18.38 

nil* 

7.87 

,!:£ 

7:74 
8.89 

0.20 

i«:4s 

9.x 

22.08 
ijlll 

Ii 

7.B 
13.8 
31.  t 

oi'SrtS''|HBI-IHJ...:- 

2:8 
S.3 

4 

33.4 

Hevaila(l(ffll-9ZJ 

30 

a!  4 

c3iSS;.u;::.:.::::::: 

30 

'!:' 

a  AppTDilmatel;. 

b  IziclDdaa  reniptn  from  ulo  of  bonda- 

■  Suta  nptnpmtion  lor  CDlorHl  icbool*. 


lucludodia  "other  40 


EDUCATION  BBPOBT,  1893-93. 
Table  13. — Feogrci»  of  acltuol  exptttditnre. 


nded  per  pjipil 


DnitodSUtM 

Horlii  AtlnaUc  DlvliiioB 
Buutli  AUuitIo  DlvlslDD 
Soulli  ContrnI  UlTiiluu. 
Korlli  Central  UItIsIdq. 
■WeirtmUiYlBion 

JforthAtUuUoUivUioni 


SiiYth  CsiMlInn 
SuutliCDroliUH.. 

vin&m'.y.'.'."'.. 

8«Itli  Ceutrdl  Divisiou: 


G.130,U3 


'i0l!lW 

i.4«e,ii«i 


lo.ouT.eno 

K,  «a,  503 

lu.sia.eis 

Bli,333 
BU.MO 

1, sin) £03 


i!  iw!  luB 


ol2TS,(M 

2.247,  i; 


OklaliriT 
KorllKVnti 


b3.  KS.  U 
'e71,''iS   . 

IS,  IW,  71 

B,BU»,DI_ 

4,  :>9i].  nrs 


ST,  3S5 
BllT.OHl 


:»i.24e 
us!  015 

307.031 


a  Approximately. 


STATISTICS   OP   STATE   COMMON   SCHOOLS. 
Tarlk  14. — School  cj:pendiluri;. 


Total  eipnnd- 
olniline  p»r- 


UnllcdEUtes 

VorOi  A  Hid  lis  Dliislon 
Hnulh  Allunllc  ]llvtiluD 
ttcinlli  C<-D<ni1Uivliilon. 
Konli  CcDCralllli-ialoii. 


«1M,  OaO,  OUT  .    137, 813,  ni 


13,  im.  391 

4,  «7U,  375 

B3,3I)3 

1,  lat.  112 


I.SW.OBJ 
b4,:m.i!il 


i.m'.v. 
is!ifli> 


DUtriclof  Columbia... 
IVwb  V)ri!ini'(i'(iMil"B3i 


Oklaliom»(1t)DI-IH)a... 
Sortli  Onlnl  Ulvlnion : 

Ohln- 

InilUiiadSDl-Mr 

IlKuulM 

MI.lilKiiii 


I.llfl'.ll 

m2au 

],Ma,ODO 
1,  av).  140 

1.  out!  :isi 
m,  T4« 

'  iisa!  ,*pin 
T,  Ton,  7ia 


I.4M,tT8 
»M>83 


5,5u0 
a.SDT.STS 

2,43u;ia3 

1.38(I.-J7T 
810,517 
417.  .IStI 

1,^34.  741 
lOS.  ISS 

ii41«!!iHI 
l.WB.S7a 

40,  :i.- 


i*,2M,Bn 

6,001.  HT 


EDUCATION  EEPOBT,  1893-93. 
Table  13. — Frogreta  oj  aehool  expenditure. 


Bute  or  Terrilor.v. 

Total  eipeadEtore  for  e.mmol.  Kheob.             ^"'^X^i^^^^  °' 

1870-71. 

18T9-S0. 

1888-90. 

1892-B3.     I'^t'lZ'^ 

'T\'T 

1 

9 

3 

4 

3          1     6    i    7. 

S 

9 

Dnilod  State* 

|es,10T,BI2 

«8.0W.«*7 

H40,600,7ia 

*lfll.3tl,-J78'«.75'»1.60 

»2.24 

•2.« 

Nortli  Allanllc  IHvlalnn. 
Boutl.  AtlBDtifl  VivieioD. 

29.TBfl,8» 

l!  m.  834 
18.400.033 

28,538,0*8 

<!  872!  820 
3S:SHS:fl35 
4, 207, 6T3 

48,023,402 

io|Ge7]o«o 

03. 820, 583 
10,213,815 

'814,' 333 

7ll.07i 

8, 288. 002 

884.  sue 

ASS 

3,310,190 
12,028,422 

o 275,  COO 

'905,777 

1.001,509 

1,  l!'a,4B3 

7I4.D0I> 

4JW.030 

siol  sia 
i;siU24i 

o8','O.OI10 

'■'S-Ml 

3,  ITS,  300 

io:om;bb3[   iflo:  !m     '.as 

12,213,490        .73  [     .55        .97 
7l.000.niO  I  2.11  i  2.0.1     2.81 
13,835,082  1  2,15  I  2.41     3.37 

O-Ot 

1.08 
1.05 
3,0; 
3.0* 

north  Atluitlo  IMvisloDt 

0SO.GOZ 

4W.t(«l 
'iBMM 

ill 

153.  BOB 
1.314,7-.!0 

is 
i« 

ia5;43i 

i768:01W 

wul<ioo 

oWouO 
0520,000 

440.217 
4,083,800 

1,408]  3JS 
10,200.077 

7,  3fl»i  082 

207.281 

"438!  667 

i.oa[>,030 

741,  180 

n500,i«U 

fli,o3o;ooo 

b!8«i,'imi7 

io;4io;a7T 

l.TBd,  158 
el,408..jlJ5 

483!  180 
1,0:11.221 

0  2,38.^000 
1.617, 7011 
ab890  000 

0  3,025!  000 

'(ji;75a 
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Taulk  15.~{J)  Eipenili 


tlBcf^Cin!^ 


111.— City  .■^■.ii'-:.  :?■ 


Tlio  two  liu'ts  wliiuli  an-  the  iti"-l  s:i:k.:  j  ■-:  ■- . 
slatisiiciil  siiiiiiiiiirics  of  city  sciiiml  ';.?:•-;,.-  ..r 
Iciintli  of  the  sellout  term  liiis  Mili  tr.ribt:  •'.-.  ;-  --  • 
iiiciva^c,  both  irliitivc  and  iibs<i|ittv.  jl  ii:»-  ■  -*    ■  - 

Tlic  iloeivjiso  ill  tlie  loit;:th  of  tcrni  i-  It—  :i.-i  'i 
bfiii.t;  (nily  iiiiiu-tonths  of  n  i\ny.    Tiii-  'i-ff-:- .  ■■ 
Hiiil  limy  or  iiiiiy  imt  Ik-  it  fiutlier  iiiili-  .r..> :.    .'  :  .- 
sliorior  Hi'lio<il  year  is  tidvisiililiv  us  n„i  •  .;:..r'-. 
But  if  til  is  vxphiiiatiuii  is  not  tbt  true     i-.  -.- 
tiM-ribvrl  to  iii(;rL-a><iti<,'  laxity  in  tbt:  ii_i"'  r  - '  u  -^  .. 
that  thcclosiiitr  of  thrr^clioolsoccusioT^ali'-'  ■•  .    j-  . 
iiiatli'r.     This  is  <t;i'taiii]y tniv  of  i:.a:.y  — —  ;.. 
tliat  tlu-y  hiiv«  ht-eii  Kiitticifiitiy  imiLir: ..■;.-  ■    j-    -;_ 
that  ii)iiH'iirs  ill  the  Kf;iieral  avt-raze. 

In  .my  ciisi-  of  doubt,  the  liiial  Kr\  o:  -_«  -.-t  ii--j 
fhaiiycs  is  to  sraich  out  the  1wj-.:v  :■  lu.  t_  ,„  zj.- 
and  iiivi-.-iti?aU.- tliK  i-uialitiuiis  iit:  ].r^-  _:    -     -. 
tioiis  must  bo  bailed  any  li;s;ous  tL-T  ».>  ■;■  ':-  ^rrr— .  ■ 
for  tin-  labk's  tliuiiisdvcri  arc  lun*-;  ur  i  ■-„•    ^.x 
the  t^tfi-its  of  <-aHsc8  that  are  ir; '.:^i.-j.c  -._;4;    ..^ 

I'liiiciMlinK  iipoii  this  idt'U  il:  tu:  ICVr-^  ^..— :-. 
(si><>  Tabic; -1)  that  tUc  avt-ra^  >fc^,i  .j  i^  —i^  ^ 
ouc  day  in  tlicXorth  Atlautie  l^-rj^ts;  '^i,  »»■  .  .t. 
and  l..'i  dayH  in  the  Suntb  t'a^nL  au  .-  trr.  _-  *-"- 
nthoi'  huiid,  there  has  tx^ii  uii  HKna^-r'^-.f^—  =  v 
Divisroii,  wliJL'li  eoiint»rl»a1a.i.— ^  n 
injis,  and  leaves  the  Ion  ivist  g 

Oil  ai-(xiiiiitof  its  gt*ax  j 
the  wc-sterii  ami  the  tv«  k 
Division  that  we  iDust  }uw  Iv  i^t 
age  most.    Ncir  Yort  unt  .SaiM 
have  had  the  gnaUM  ji 

The  following  slivr<  &  ^ 
in  the  cities  of  y«rlMK3 


d  hMi^lh 
;.f  a  well 
I'oninioii, 
s.  Th.'m 
timtnro 
h  a  h'li^' 
a  conise 
hirh  the 
cansi's  id 

,  retVr  to  Ibis  matter  and  it  i«  not 
that  is  operutivi"  in  atiy  "tlicv  flmii 
;,  however,  are  aignilieaiit: 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  were  fewer  school  days  in  eight  cities, 
including  the  largest  in  the  State;  that  in  four  the  term  was  the  same 
in  both  years,  and  in  only  one  there  was  an  increase.  In  New  York 
City  the  schools  were  in  session  202.5  days  in  1890-91. 

In  Massachusetts  the  reports  of  length  of  term  directly  show  a 
shortening  in  13  cities,  namely:  Amesbury,  10  days;  Chicopee,  2  days; 
Clinton,  6  days;  Framingham,  2  days;  Hyde  Park,  10  days;  Lawrence, 
1  day;  Lowell,  9  days;  Medford,  10  days;  New  Bedford,  7  days;  New- 
ton, 9  days;  Quincy,  26  days.  Eleven  cities  report  a  longer  term, 
namely:  Gloucester,  2 days;  Haverhill,  2  days;  Holyoke,  Jday;  Lynn, 

4  days;  Marlboro,  5  days;   Meh-ose,  7  days;   Newburyi>ort5  2  days; 
Pittsiield,  5  days;  Worcester,  4  days;  Wobum,  1  day;  North  Adams, 

5  days.    The  remaining  18  cities  report  the  same  term  in  both  years, 
or  else  fail  to  report  the  item. 

The  reports  to  the  State  superintendent  vary  in  some  instances  from 
the  returns  made  to  this  oflQce,  and  the  table  below  sliows  the  figiues 
which  appear  in  the  Massachusetts  State  reports: 


Town  or  city. 


lieiigth  of  Hcliool 
ttTin. 

1891-i)2.      1892-9:i. 


DccrcubO 
!        or 
j  iucnuiso. 


Adanifl 

Aiui'sbiiry 

Beverly  .\ 

Bontoii* 

Brock  ton 

BrooktioUl '. 

Cambridgo 

Chelsea 

Chicoiico 

Clinton 

Evei«?tt 

Fall  Klvor 

I'itohlmr;: 

Framinuham 

G  lonccHii^r 

Haverhill 

Hoi  voke 

Hyilo  Park 

Lawronco 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Hnldon  

Marlboro 

Meill'onl 

MelnK«o 

K  atick 

Kew  PrtMlfonl 

Newbury  port 

Kowton' 

If  orl  h  A  clams 

Nortbnnipton 

PealuKl  v 

PittMfioU 

guincy 
ilom" 

Somervillw 

SphnKtield 

Tanntou  

Walthaiu 

Wevnioiith 

Wooum 

Worceator 


^  Mo::. days. 
9      7 

!  9  15 
10  0 
10 
10 
9 
10 
10 


0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

9  12 
9  13 
9  16 
9  10 
9  10 
9  10 
9     10 


9 

9 

10 

10 


3 
C 

6 

0 


0  14 

9  12 

9  10 

9  0 

9  12 

10  0 

9  2 

9  17 

10  0 

10  0 

9  3 

9  10 

10  0 

10  0 

9  15 

8  17 
10  0 
10  0 

9  10 
9  12 
9  IG 

10  0 

10  0 


3Ios.dayx.\     Daps. 

9  «  I  D..        1 

9     15    

10      0    

9  17  I  I)..         3 

10      0    

7  17  I  1)..       24 

10      0  I... 

10       0    

9  10     1)..         2 

9  8     1)..        5 

10  0     1  ..        4 

10  0      I  ..       10 

9  13      1  ..         3 

8  1«      1)..       14 

9  14  1  ..  4 
9  15  1  ..  12 
9  13  I  ..  7 
9  IH      1)..         2 

10      0    

!)  3      I)..       11 

9     12 

9  9     I)..         1 

8  19  '  D..         1 

9  5  D..  7 
9  15  I  1>..  5 
9  5  '  I  ..  3 
9  10     1)..         7 

10  7,1..         7 

10      0    

9  9  '  I  ..         6 

9     U)    

10      0  I 

10       0    

8  9     D..       26 

9  12  i  I  ..       15 

10      0  1 

10      0    

9    10    

9  1     1)..       11 

9  11  I  I)..        5 

9  8  i  P..         2 

9  4     1)..       18 
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If  each  of  tbo  differences  in  the  fourth  column  be  weighted  according 
to  the  corresponding  average  attendance,  a  net  loss  to  all  the  cities  of 
2.15  days  is  indicated.  But  the  figures  of  this  office  in  regard  to  attend- 
ance indicate  a  loss  of  4.7  days.  This  is  probably  the  more  nearly 
correct,  for  many  superintendents  report  every  year  as  the  length  of 
term  the  number  of  days  which  the  regulations  prescribe,  without 
deducting  extraordinary  holidays. 

The  following  shows  the  term  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  two  south- 
ern and  western  divisions,  in  all  three  of  which,  as  wholes,  a  reduction 
appears: 

Length  of  school  term. 
SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 


'  1891-92. 


1892-93.   . 


Baltimnro,  Md 

WashinKtoii,  1).  C 

Wilniinjjtoii,  Del 

Kichiiioiid.  Va 

Atlunta,  (ia 

Cbarlcatuu,  S.  C : 

SOITTII  CENTRAL  DIVISION. 

Louiavillc.  K y 

MijiupliiM.  Tt'iiii 

NjihIi  villi',  Toiiii 

Nf  w  Orleiuis,  La 

WESTERN  DIVISION. 

Los  Aiig(^l«>8,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cai 

Denver.  Colo. : 

Disl  rict  "So.  1 

District  No.  2 

District  No.  17 

Portlnml,  ( )re^ 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Days. 
203 
185 
195 
177 
195 
193 

Dayg. 
201 

175 

195 

183 

180 

192 

2()1 

201 

175  1 

180 

1H5 

187 

187  ! 

180 

173 
205 

190 
182 
lU 
1(H) 
18U 

171 

203 

181 

181 

180 

190 

177 

• 

Tlio  figures  i)resented  tend  to  show  in  what  way  the  decreased  length 
of  term  came  about.  It  appears  to  have  been  not  the  result  of  a  well 
considered  i)lan,  but  of  a  custom  that  is  becoming  only  too  common, 
of  closing  the  schools  for  any  one  of  a  great  variety  of  reasons.  There 
are  eases,  to  be  sure,  where  lack  of  funds  necessitates  the  premature 
closing  of  the  schools,  and  there  are  also  other  cases  in  whicb  a  long 
school  term  is  shortened  from  a  well-defined  belief  that  such  a  course 
is  best  for  the  pupil.  But  the  small  number  of  days  by  which  the 
decrease  comes  is  against  the  supposition  that  either  class  of  causes  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  loss. 

Comi)aratively  few  school  officers  refer  to  this  matter  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  the  precise  cause  that  is  operative  in  any  other  than 
those  lew  cases.    The  following,  however,  are  significant: 
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Mr.  Inaac  A.  Sbeppard,  president  of  the  board  of  edacation  of  Pbila- 
delpbia,  Pa.,  says,  in  his  rejiort  for  1893 : 

Parents  have  frequently  complained  t bat  too  many  Iiolitlays  are  given;  and  snch 
complaints  appear  to  be  well  founded.  Nominally  onr  scbools  are  open  ten  months 
in  tho  year,  for  fivo  days  ]>cr  week ;  bnt,  in  fact,  tbc  schools  are  not  opened  until  the 
second  week  in  September,  and  are  closed  about  a  week  before  the  close  of  June. 
Deducting,  moreover,  the  legal  holidays,  tho  Christmas  holidays,  tho  Easter  holidays, 
and  the  time  lost  for  rainy  days,  cold  days,  hot  days,  and  days  when  some  other 
excuse  is  found  for  taking  rest,  wo  find  that  the  actual  days  of  school  work  amount 
to  less  than  nin«9  months,  instead  of  ten.  It  is  true  that  hoth  teachers  and  children 
like  holidays,  and  plenty  .of  them,  but  is  it  well  for  tho  children,  is  it  well  for  the 
parents,  is  it  well  for  tho  taxpayer  that  valuable  time  should  bo  thus  wasted?  I 
believo  that  tho  interests  of  tho  community  would  bo  bettor  served  by  keeping  the 
schools  open  not  less  than  two  hundred  days  in  the  year. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Gordon  A.  Soutliworth,  superintendent  of  scliools, 
Soinerville,  Mass.,  for  the  year  1893,  contains  the  following: 

Nominally  our  school  year  contains  forty  weeks.  In  1893  the  schools  were  in  ses- 
sion thirty-seven  weeks  lacking  a  half  day.  This  loss  of  7i  per  cent  of  the  time  was 
occasioned  as  follows :  School  holidays,  twelve  half  days;  stormy  weather,  eight  half 
days;  last  half  week  in  June,  five  half  days;  Thanksgiving  recess,  three  half  days; 
Middlesex  County  Teachers'  Association,  two  half  days ;  ex-Mayor  Pope's  funeral,  oiio 
half  day.     Total,  thirty-ono  half  days. 

A  similar  condition  exists  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  for  1893-94  of  Sn])erintcndent  D.  W. 
Harlan : 

One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  is  somewhat  more  than  the  average  number  of  days 
the  schools  were  open.  Tho  number  of  days  of  school  in  each  school  each  month 
can  1)0  seen  in  the  tables  in  the  Appo;iidix.  Labor  day,  two  days  for  a  teachers' 
institute,  the  Friday  following  Thanksgiving  Da}-,  were  voted  holidays,  and  by  an 
old  custom  tho  schools  were  closed  tho  last  Wednesday  in  Juno  instead  of  the  last 
Friday.  The  last  eight  school  days  of  June  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  were 
closed  at  noon,  making  only  a  half  day  each  day,  or  four  days  of  school  in  the  eight 
days.  At  examination  time,  if  tho  teacher  of  a  room  has  one  class  under  examina- 
tion and  tho  other  class  is  out  of  school,  the  day  is  counted  as  a  day  of  school  in  that 
division,  but  if  neither  class  is  in  school,  there  is  no  school  in  that  division,  and  tho 
reports  show  there  has  been  no  school,  or  ought  to  do  so.  This  only  occurs  when  so 
many  examination  papers  have  accumulated  in  tho  hands  of  a  teacher  that  tho  day 
is  needed  to  mark  them. 

KXPENDITURES. 

A  grievons  fact  in  connection  with  the  modern  improvements  in  the 
school  system  is  that  they  cost  money.  Eandsomc  bnildings,  effective 
ventilation,  manual  training,  scientific  laboratories,  kindergartens,  phys 
ical  training,  and  compulsory  attendance  are  all  costly.  They  require 
not  only  expenditure  for  new  material  appliances,  but  a  greater  num- 
ber of  teachers,  janitors,  and  other  employees,  and  frequently,  much 
higher  priced  ones.  A  steady  increase  is  therefore  ob.servable  in  the 
Segregate  of  expenditures  for  schools. 

While  the  enrollment  in  the  cities  under  consideration  increased  4.86 
per  cent  during  the  year,  the  increase  in  total  exi>ense  was  8.90  per 
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cent.    For  teaching  and  supervision  the  increase  was  G.G3  per  cent. 
By  divisions  these  items  of  increase  were  as  follows: 


Divinion. 


'   Enrollment   0>Bt  of  tcacli- 

>     iu  uublio     I      iuK  and      i 

ttonools.      !  Hv.pcrvihjon.  ' 


Korth  Atlantic; 

1891-92  

1892-03  


l,335.1«)ri 
I,:i77,8U8 


$17,330,426 
18.104.903 


Iiicrcaftft. 
Per  cent- 

Sontb  Atlaiitit* 
1891-02  .... 
1892-93  


41,819 


773,  537  I 


Expenditure 

for  all 

])urx>o8CB. 


$30,065,635 
81.678,701 

1,613,066 


TntToase. 
Percent. 

SoQih  Central : 

IS91-92  .... 
1892-93  . . . . 


fncrca^o. 
iVr  cent. 


Korth  CNntral 
1891-92... 

181)2-93  .... 


I 

IlHTOaHO ! 

I'cr  cent ' 


WCHtiTIi : 
1891-92 
1802-93 


Incri'a«o. 
Per  cont. 


3.13 

4.47 

5.36 

212, 952 
218, 872 

$2,268,220 
2, 497. 697 

$3,537,554 
3, 475, 077 

5,920 
2.78 

229, 477 
10.12 

(a) 
(fr) 

151,325 
164,057 

$1,037,110 
1,884.400 

$2. 300. 369 
2. 579, 273 

12,732 
8.41 

247,290 
15.10 

278,004 
12.13 

897. 167 
959,  591 

$11,073,823 
12, 600, 751 

$20,057,510 
22,980.728 

62, 424 
6.90 

926. 928 
7.94 

2, 923. 218 
14.57 

145, 988 
15(J,  538 

$2, 402,  907 
2,  630.  027 

$4. 594,  U52 
5, 207, 009 

10,  550 
7.22 

167,120 
6.74 

C73. 557 
14.06 

a  IK(Moas<»,  02,477. 


b  Per  cent  of  decrease,  1.77. 


From  this  it  appears  that  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
divisions  the  increase  has  been  in  both  the  amount  paid  to  teachers 
and  in  the  sums  spent  for  other  purposes.  In  the  South  Atlantic 
Division  more  has  been  spent  for  tuition,  but  there  has  been  a  saving 
in  other  respects,  so  that  the  whole  amount  spent  was  actually  less  in 
I80i>-1);3  than  in  1891-92.  In  the  South  Central  Division  there  appears  a 
heavier  increase  in  the  cost  of  tuition  than  in  the  total  expense,  show- 
ing that  the  teachers  received  the  lion's  share  of  the  12  i)er  cent  increase 
in  the  whole  amount  spent.  In  the  Western  Division,  on  the  contrary, 
the  total  expenditure  shows  a  heavy  increase,  while  the  amount  paid  to 
teachers  has  increased  at  a  less  rate  than  the  enrollment.  In  the  South 
Atlantic  Division  there  was  but  a  small  increase  in  enrollment  during 
the  year — much  less  than  in  any  other  division.  This  itself  would 
explain  why  the  expense  should  not  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as 
in  the  other  divisions,  but  as  it  happens  there  was  not  only  no  increase 
but  an  absolute  decrease  of  $G2,477. 
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The  expenditares  for  the  two  years  of  the  principal  cities  in  this 
division  were  as  follows : 

Total  expenditures. 


Cities. 


Baltimore,  Md.... 
Washingtou,  D.C. 
Wilmlnt;t<»n.  Del.. 

Kichinoiid.  A^H 

Atlauta,  (ra 

Cbarlej^ton,  S.  C... 


1891-92. 


1892-93. 


$1, 170, 484 
U(i4,  U70 
1M.2U 
145.  377 
139.  AfiO 


$1, 121.  033 
8«0,  245 
l.">1.533 
155,095 
152,  778 


61,8r)4  1     78,558 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  decrease  of  the  division  is  due  principally  to 
the  conditions  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Wilmington.  Baltimore 
spent  for  building  890,000  more  in  1892  than  in  1893,  and  $20,000  more 
for  current  expenses  other  than  teachers'  salaries.  In  Washington  the 
expenditure  for  sites  and  buildings  was  $220,344  in  1891-92,  and  only 
$42,270  in  1892-93.  In  Wilmington  there  was  a  reduction  of  85,000  in 
the  amount  paid  for  buildings,  and  $10,000  in  the  current  expenses. 
In  all  three  cities  more  was  paid  to  teachers  in  the  later  year  than  in 
the  earlier. 

Tlie  unusual  increases  noted  in  the  North,  Central,  and  Western 
divisions  come  firom  unwonted  energy  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 
Chicago  expended  $1,370,000  for  that  purpose  during  1892-93,  against 
$995,000  in  1891-92,  and  $749,000  in  1890-91.  St.  Louis  spent  8565,000 
last  year,  and  only  $109,038  in  1890-91.  Omaha,  Nebr.,  invested 
$255,000  in  sites  and  buildings  in  1892-93,  or  over  twice  as  much  as 
in  the  year  previous.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  however,  surpasses  them 
all,  for  with  a  school  attendance  of  less  than  G,000,  nearly  $300,000  was 
expended  for  permanent  improvements,  thus  more  than  doubling  the 
value  of  the  school  property  of  the  city  in  a  single  year. 

Expenditures  like  these  are  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  favor 
with  which  the  American  people  regard  the  public  schools.  The  com- 
placent attitude  of  scliool  officers  and  boards  of  education  toward  the 
tendency  to  heavy  expenditures  is  exemi)lifiedin  the  following  extracts: 

Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.  (Report  of  the 
Worcester  Schools,  1893,  p.  28),  says : 

The  cost  per  Rcbolar  in  the  day  schools  has  risen  from  $24.52  last  year  to  $26.28  in 
1893.  This  increase  of  $1.76  in  the  cost  i)or  scholar  is  duo  partly  to  changer^  in  the 
course  of  studies,  which  require  cabinets  of  specimens  in  natural  history,  etc.,  more 
ajtparatus  and  hooks  of  reference,  and  a  largo  amount  of  supplementary  rea<ling ;  in 
part  it  is  duo  to  the  improved  means  of  heating  and  ventilation,  which  retjuiru  much 
more  fuel;  and  in  part  it  is  due  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  some  of  the  school- 
houses,  where  four  teachers  are  required  to  do  the  work  which  three  might  do  in 
suitable  rooms.  In  the  two  high  schools  the  cost  per  pupil  has  arisen  from  $47.25  in 
the  old  and  crowded  school  to  $66.90.  This  increase  is  due  first  to  the  smaller  and 
more  reasonable  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher;  and  serondly,  it  is  due  to  the  exten- 
sive purchase  of  books  and  apparatus.  The  equipment  of  these  schools  is  now 
elaborate  and  first  class^  if  not  unsurpassed. 
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Hon.  Z.  L.  White,  president  of  the  board  of  education,  Golambas, 
Ohio  ( Annaal  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  for  the  school  year  ending  August  31, 1893,  p. 29), says: 

An  article  in  tho  Evening  Dispatch  of  recent  date  charges  this  board  with  extrav- 
agance, affiriuing  that  this  is  the  most  exx^ensive  branch  of  the  public  service,  cost- 
ing more  to  maintain  it  than  it  costs  to  conduct  the  balance  of  tho  city  government. 
This  proposition  is  quite  now  and  we  think  the  statement  will  admit  of  investiga- 
tion, but,  granting  that  it  is  true,  why  should  it  not  bo  tho  most  expensive?  The 
education  given  in  our  ])ublic  schools  constitutes  tho  capital  and  the  stock  in  trade 
of  three-fourths  of  our  boys  and  girls,  who  are  thereby  equipped  for  business. 
They  in  turn  become  good  citizens,  help  to  build  up  and  enrich  the  city,  so  the 
grade  of  scholarship  given  them  should  be  .is  high  as  the  city  can  afford. 

But  let  ns  see  about  this  expense. 

The  item  of  tuition  costs  now  only  $1.92  per  capita  more  than  it  did  twelve  years 
ago,  when  our  teachers  were  poorly  paid,  aud  a  lower  rate  of  scholarship  given. 
During  the  transition  from  1880  to  1892  there  has  been  a  gradual  advance  in  the 
wages  of  tbo  teachers,  and  in  the  course  of  study,  with  the  very  small  advance  of 
13  per  cent  in  tho  cost  of  administraticm.  Is  there  any  extravagance  in  this?  The 
dex)artment  of  penmanship  and  calisthenics  was  also  added  during  this  period.  The 
library  building  is  cited  as  a  monument  of  our  extravagance.  The  fact  is,  we  have 
here  the  choicest  piece  of  property  owned  by  the  city,  the  most  beautiful  front  and 
inside  finish,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  designed.  This  depart- 
ment had  grown  to  such  pro])ortions  that  a  home,  with  fire-proof  vaults  for  the 
records,  contracts,  and  valuable  papers,  with  assembly  room,  committee  rooms,  ofhces, 
reference  rooms,  and  library  hall  was  indi8X)en8able  to  the  successful  management  of 
tho  department.  This  home,  including  the  lot  and  tho  improvements  to  the  build- 
ings, cost  $80,000,  and  because  it  was  built  bo  beautifully  and  substantially  for  the 
money,  it  stands  a  numumont  to  economy — a  credit  to  tho  building  committee,  to  thin 
board,  and  to  the  city. 


Taiile  1. — Summary  of  8tati«Uc8  of  school  eyatema  of  cities  containing  over  8^000  inlmhi- 

tantSf  ahowing  increaae  or  deer  ease  from  previous  year, 

[Note.— No  correct  list  of  cities  of  a  given  population  can  bo  made  in  other  than  ceuHua  yeara. 

The  porccnta;;;oM  of  increase  shown  below,  therefore,  are  relative  only  and  are  intended  to  be  used  for 
no  other  purpoHo  thnn  coiuparison  with  eacli  other.] 

Enrollmont: 

mn-iVJ 2,743,430 

1802-93 2,876,866 

Iiureaso 133, 436 

Per  cent  of  i iicrease 4. 86 

Aggre<;ato  number  of  diiys'  atti-ndanco  of  j)upils: 

1891-92 378,  389, 408 

1892-93 394,017,038 

Increase 15,627,630 

Per  cent  of  increase 4. 13 

Average  daily  attendance : 

1891-92 1,977,442 

1892-93 2,066,850 

Increase 89, 408 

Per  cent  of  increase 4. 52 
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Average  length  (in  days)  of  school  term: 

1891-92 191.5 

1892-93 190.6 

Decrease 0. 9 

Eurolhncnt  in  private  schools  (estimated) : 

1891-92 753,178 

1892-93 775,910 

Increase 22,732 

i'«>r  cent  of  increase .   3. 02 

Number  of  supervising  officers : 

1891-92 2,724 

1892-93 2,894 

Increase 170 

Per  cent  of  increase 6. 24 

Number  of  touchers : 

1891-92 55,057 

1892-93 58,522 

Increase 3, 465- 

Per  cent  of  increase 6. 29 

Knmber  of  bnililings : 

1891-92 6,757 

1892-93 6,(»57 

Increase 200 

l^cv  cunt  of  increase 2. 90 

Number  of  sittiuj^s  or  seats: 

1801-92 '. 2,501,694 

1892-93 2,693,522 

Increase 181, 828 

I Vr  ecu  t  of  increase 7.  27 

Value  of  school  property : 

1891-92 $19:5,607,787 

1892-93 105.338,077 

I  n  c  I- e  a  se 1 1 ,  730, 290 

Prr  cent  of  increase 6. 06 

Expenditure  for  teaching  and  supervision  : 

1891-1»2 $;^5,372,482 

1S92-93 37,  717, 838 

Increase 2.345,356 

Per  cent  of  increase 6.  63 

Expenditure  for  all  purposes,  excepting  loans  and  bonds  : 

1891-92 $60,555,120 

1892-93 (X),  981,  388 

Increase 5,  426, 2(>8 

Per  cent  of  increase 8. 96 


cvrr  PUBLIC  schools. 
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III. — City  School  System. 

Note.— For  statiaiica  of  iodivklaal  eiiiea,  aco  Part  IV,  Tabka  1-3. 

Tlio  two  facts  which  arc  the  most  striking  of  those  disclosed  by  the 
statistical  summaries  of  city  school  systems  arc,  (1)  that  the  average 
length  of  the  school  term  has  still  farther  decreased,  and  (2)  the  great 
increase^  both  relative  and  absolute,  in  the  cost  of  the  schools. 

The  decrease  in  the  length  of  term  is  less  than  that  noted  last  year^ 
being  only  nine-tenths  of  a  day.  This  difference  is  but  a  slight  one, 
and  may  or  may  not  be  a  further  indication  of  a  growing  belief  that  a 
shorter  school  year  is  advisable,  as  was  suggested  in  the  last  report. 
But  if  this  explanation  is  not  the  true  one,  the  difference  must  be 
ascribed  to  increasing  laxity  in  the  matter  of  holidays,  due  to  a  feeling 
that  tlie  closing  of  the  schools  occasionally  for  a  day  is  not  a  very  serious 
matter.  This  is  certainly  true  of  many  cases,  and  there  are  indications 
that  they  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  account  for  the  decrease 
that  appears  in  the  general  average. 

In  any  case  of  doubt,  the  final  test  of  the  true  meaning  of  statistical 
changes  is  to  search  out  the  locality  from  which  the  differences  come 
and  investigate  the  conditions  that  prevail  there.  Ui^on  these  condi- 
tions must  be  based  any  lessons  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  statistics, 
for  the  tables  themselves  are  merely  the  dials  ujion  which  are  shown 
the  effects  of  causes  that  are  in  operation  behind  them. 

I*roceeding  ui>on  this  idea  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  discovered 
(sec  Table  4)  that  the  average  length  of  the  school  term  has  decreased 
one  day  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division;  0.44  day  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
and  1.3  days  in  the  South  Central,  and  3  days  in  the  Western.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  l.G  days  in  the  North  Central 
Division,  which  counterbalances  much  of  the  decrease  in  the  other  divis- 
ions, and  leaves  the  loss  in  the  general  average  at  0.0  of  a  day. 

On  account  of  its  great  preponderance  in  the  number  of  pupils  over 
the  western  and  the  two  southern  divisions,  it  is  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Division  that  wo  must  look  for  the  causes  that  affect  the  general  aver- 
age most.  New  York  and  Massachusetts  are  the  two  States  which 
have  had  the  greatest  influence  in  the  decrease. 

The  following  shows  the  length  of  school  year  for  1801-02  and  1802-03 
in  the  cities  of  New  York  which  had  over  25,000  inhabitants  in  1800: 


Length  of  school 


CI  ties. 


terra. 


1891-92. 


Albany 

Auburn 

Bin;:hamton 

Brooklyn 

IJuiralo 


Elmira 

Long  Inland  City. 
New  York  City... 

Rocheflfer 

Svro<.*u8o 

iVoy 

Utica 

Yonkcrs 


Days. 
101 
188 
195 
202 
195 
19G 
197 
198 
19G 
195 
178 
192 
\«1 


1892-93. 


Decrease 

or 
increase. 


\ 


Dayf. 
185 
188 

Day: 
D..        0 

195 

198 

192.8 

190 

D..        4 
D..    2.2 

194 
192 
195 
195 

D..        3 
D..        6 
D..        1 

188 
19Q 

I..        10 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  were  fewer  school  days  in  eight  cities, 
inchidiug  the  largest  in  the  State;  that  in  fonr  the  term  was  the  same 
in  both  years,  and  in  only  one  there  was  an  increase.  In  New  York 
City  the  schools  were  in  session  202,6  days  in  1890-91. 

In  Massachusetts  the  reports  of  length  of  term  directly  show  a 
shortening  in  13  cities,  namely:  Amesbury,  10  days;  Chicopee,  2  days; 
Clinton,  6  days;  Framingham,  2  days;  Hyde  Park,  10  days;  Lawrence, 
1  day;  Lowell,  9  days;  Medford,  10  days;  l^ew  Bedford,  7  days;  New- 
ton, 9  days;  Quincy,  26  days.  Eleven  cities  report  a  longer  term, 
namely:  Gloucester, 2 days;  Haverhill,  2  days;  Holyoke,  Jday;  Lynn, 

4  days;  Marlboro,  5  days;    Melrose,  7  days;   Newburyj^ort,  2  days; 
Pittsfield,  6  days;  Worcester,  4  days;  Wobum,  1  day;  North  Adams, 

5  days.    The  remaining  18  cities  rei)ort  the  same  term  in  both  years, 
or  else  fail  to  report  the  item. 

The  reports  to  the  State  superintendent  vary  in  some  instances  from 
the  returns  made  to  this  office,  and  the  table  below  sliows  the  figures 
which  appear  in  the  Massachusetts  State  reports : 


Town  or  city. 


Length  (if  8clioi»l 
tcnn. 

1801-92.      1892-93. 


I  Decrea«« 

or 
increase 


Adamf) 

Amcsbnry 

Beverly 

Bontou 

Brock  toil 

BrookJioM '. 

Canibridgo 

Chelsea 

Chicofieo 

Cliaton 

Everett 

Fall  River 

Fitchhurj,' 

Franiincham 

Glouce«ter 

Haverhill 

Holvoke 

Hyuo  Park 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lvnn 

Maiden  

Marllioro 

Me<l  ford 

If  elr«)su 

Nat  ick 

New  lledlord 

Kewlniry  i)ort 

Newton 

Korlli  AdaiiiH 

Nortiinnipton 

PealH>d  V 

Pittsfield 

Quincy 

Salenr 

Sonjorvilln 

Spring;  tleld 

Tannto:i 

Walt  hum 

Wey  month 

Wooiim 

Worceater 


Mo.'. day*. 
9      7 


15 
0 
0 
U 
1 
U 


9 

10 

10 

10 
9 

10 

10  0 
9  12 
9  13 
9  16 
9  10 
9  10 
9  10 
9  10 
9  3 
G 


0 
0 


9 

10 

10 

9  14 

9  12 

9  10 

9  0 

9  12 

10  0 

9  2 


9 

17 

10 

0 

10 

0 

9 

.1 

9 

10 

10 

0 

10 

0 

9 

15 

8 

17 

10 

0 

10 

0 

9 

10 

9 

12 

9 

IG 

10 

0 

10 

0 

2fo8.dayx.\     liaya. 

9  (5  I  D..        1 

9     15    

10      0  , 

9  17  I  !>..         3 

10      0    

7  17  ;  1)..       24 

10      0  I 

10       0    

9  10      1)..         2 

9  8     Y)..         5 

10  0      I  ..        4 

10  0      I  ..       10 

9  13      I  ..         3 

8  IG      I)..       14 

9  14  I  ..  4 
9  15  I  ..  12 
9  i:i  1  ..  7 
9  18      1)..         2 

10      0    

9  n      I)..       11 

9     12  , 

9  9      1)..         1 

8  19     D..         1 

9  5  I)..  7 
9  15  I  1)..  5 
9  5  1..  3 
9  10     1)..         7 

10  7  I  1  ..         7 

10      0    

9  9,1..         6 

9     10  ! 

10      0    

10       0    

8  9      1)..       28 

9  12  I  1  ..       15 

10       0  , 

10       0    

9     10    

9  1  ;  !>..     11 

9  11      I)..         5 

9  8     D..         2 

9  4  ,  D..       16 
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If  each  of  the  differences  in  the  fonrth  column  be  weighted  according 
to  the  corresponding  average  attendance,  a  net  loss  to  all  the  cities  of 
2.15  days  is  indicated.  Bat  the  figares  of  this  office  in  regard  to  attend- 
ance indicate  a  loss  of  4.7  days.  This  is  probably  the  more  nearly 
correct,  for  many  superintendents  report  every  ye^r  as  the  length  of 
term  the  number  of  days  which  the  regulations  prescribe,  without 
deducting  extraordinary  holidays. 

The  following  shows  the  term  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  two  south- 
ern and  western  divisions,  in  all  three  of  which,  as  wholes,  a  reduction 
appears: 

Length  of  echool  term. 
SOUTH  ATLANTIC  DIVISION. 


Baltimnn*.  Md 

Washiii|?t(ni,  1>.  C 

Wilminjfton,  Del 

Bichinoud,  Va 

Atlanta,  (Jn 

Charlottton,  IS.  C ." 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  DIVLSION 

Louifl ville.  Ky 

MonipliiH,  Tonn 

Nash  villo,  Tenn 

New  Orluiuirt,  La 

WESTERN  DIVISION. 

Los  Angi'les,  Cal 

San  FraiiciHco,  Cal 

DenvjT.  Colo. : 

Di.slrict  No.  1 

DiMtrict  No.  2 

I>iHtrict  No.  17 

Portlan«l,  Oro/^ 

Suit  Lake  City,  Utah 


1891-92. 


Days. 
203 
185 
195 
177 
195 
193 


1893-^.  , 


Days. 
201 
175 
195 
183 
180 
192 


t'ISlON. 

201 
175 
185 
187 

201 

180 

187 

180 

173 
205 

190 
182 
184 
IM 
IbO 


171 
203 

181 
181 
180 
190 
177 


The  figures  i)resented  tend  to  show  in  what  way  the  decreased  length 
of  term  came  about.  It  api)ears  to  have  been  not  the  result  of  a  well 
considered  plan,  but  of  a  custom  that  is  becoming  only  too  common, 
of  closing  the  schools  for  any  one  of  a  great  variety  of  reasons.  There 
are  cases,  to  be  sure,  where  lack  of  funds  necessitates  the  premature 
closing  of  the  schools,  and  there  are  also  other  cases  in  which  a  long 
school  term  is  shortened  from  a  well-defined  belief  that  such  a  course 
is  best  for  the  pupil.  But  the  small  number  of  days  by  which  the 
decrease  comes  is  against  the  supposition  that  either  class  of  causes  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  loss. 

Comparatively  few  school  officers  refer  to  this  matter  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  the  precise  cause  that  is  operative  in  any  other  than 
those  lew  cases.    The  following,  however,  are  significant: 
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Mr.  Isaac  A.  Sbeppard,  president  of  the  board  of  education  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  says,  in  his  rejiort  for  1893: 

Parents  liavo  frctpiently  complained  t bat  too  many  Iioliilnys  arc  given;  and  sucli 
complaints  appear  to  be  well  founded.  Nominally  onr  schools  are  open  ten  months 
in  tho  year,  for  five  days  per  ireek ;  but,  in  fact,  the  schools  are  not  opened  until  the 
second  week  in  September,  and  are  closed  about  a  week  before  the  close  of  June. 
Deducting,  moreover,  tho  legal  holidays,  tbo  Christmas  holidays,  tho  Easter  holidays, 
and  tho  time  lost  for  rainy  days,  cold  days,  hot  days,  and  days  ^vhcn  some  other 
excuse  is  found  for  taking  rest,  \ro  find  that  tho  actual  days  of  school  work  amount 
to  less  than  nine  months,  instead  of  ten.  It  is  true  that  both  teachers  and  children 
like  holidays,  and  plenty  .of  them,  but  is  it  well  for  tlio  children,  is  it  well  for  the 
parents,  is  it  well  for  tho  taxpayer  that  valuable  time  should  bo  thus  wasted?  I 
believe  that  the  interests  of  tho  community  would  bo  better  served  by  keeping  the 
schools  open  not  less  than  two  hundred  days  in  the  year. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Gordon  A.  Southworth,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Soraerville,  Mass.,  for  the  year  1S93,  contains  the  following: 

Nominally  our  school  year  contains  forty  weeks.  In  1893  the  schools  were  in  ses- 
sion thirty-seven  weeks  lacking  a  half  day.  This  loss  of  7.}  per  cent  of  tho  time  was 
occasioned  as  follows :  School  holidays,  twelve  half  days ;  stormy  weather,  eight  half 
days;  last  half  week  in  June,  five  half  days;  Thanksgiving  recess,  three  half  days; 
Middlesex  County  Teachers'  Association,  two  half  days ;  ex-Mayor  Pope's  funeral,  one 
half  day.     Total,  thirty-one  half  days. 

A  similar  condition  exists  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  rei)ort  for  1893-94  of  Sui)erintendent  D.  W. 
Harlan : 

One  hundred  and  eighty-niue  is  somewhat  more  than  the  average  number  of  days 
the  schools  were  open.  TJio  number  of  days  of  school  in  each  school  each  month 
can  be  seen  in  tho  tables  in  tho  Appendix.  Labor  day,  two  days  for  a  teachers' 
institute,  tho  Friday  following  Thanksgiving  Day,  were  voted  holidays,  and  by  an 
old  custom  tho  schools  were  closed  the  last  Wednesday  in  Juno  instead  of  the  last 
Friday.  The  last  eight  school  days  of  Juno  tho  grammar  and  primary  schools  were 
closed  at  noon,  making  only  a  half  day  each  day,  or  four  days  of  school  in  the  eight 
days.  At  examination  time,  if  tho  teacher  of  a  room  has  one  class  under  examina- 
tion and  tho  other  class  is  out  of  school,  tlie  day  is  counted  as  a  day  of  school  in  that 
division,  but  if  neither  class  is  in  scliool,  there  is  no  school  in  that  division,  and  tlio 
reports  show  there  has  been  no  school,  or  ought  to  do  so.  This  only  occurs  when  so 
many  examination  papers  have  accumulated  m  tho  hands  of  a  teacher  that  tho  day 
is  needed  to  mark  them. 

EXPENDITURES. 

A  grievous  fact  in  connection  with  the  modem  improvements  in  the 
school  system  is  that  they  cost  money.  Handsome  buildings,  effective 
ventilation,  manual  training,  scientific  laboratories,  kindergartens,  phys 
ical  training,  and  compulsory  attendance  are  all  costly.  They  require 
not  only  expenditure  for  new  material  appliances,  but  a  greater  num- 
ber of  teachers,  janitors,  and  other  employees,  and  frequently,  much 
higher  priced  ones.  A  steady  increase  is  therefore  observable  in  the 
«?gr^gate  of  expenditures  for  schools. 

While  the  enrollment  in  the  cities  under  consideration  increased  4.86 
l)er  cent  during  the  year,  the  increase  in  total  expense  was  8.9(i  per 
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cent.    For  teacbing  aud  supervisiou  the  iuci^ease  was  G.63  per  ccut. 
By  divisions  these  items  of  increase  were  as  follows: 


Division. 

Enrollment 

in  public 

sonools. 

Cost  of  teach- 
ing and 
snpcrvihion. 

Expenditure 

for  all 

puriioses. 

North  Atlantic. 

1891-92  

l,335,i>0H 
1. 377, 8U8 

$17,330,426 
18, 104, 963 

$30,065,635 
31,678,701 

189-'-l»3 

Iiu'reaso 

41.810 
3.13 

773,537 
4.47 

1,613,066 
5.36 

l*vT  cent 

South  Atlantic: 

1891-I>*> 

212,952 
218. 872 

$2,268,220 
2,497,697 

$3,537,551 
3,475.077 

lSli2-i)\i - 



Tn<.T<*a80 

5,020 
2.78 

229.477 
10.12 

(a) 

Per  cent 

Sontli  Central: 

ixOl-OJ  

151,325 
164,057 

$1,637,110 
1,884,400 

$2, 300, 369 
2, 579, 273 

189-2-9:J 

fn<:roa«o 

12.732 

247. 290 
15.10 

278,904 

I'lT  cent 

8.41 

12.13 



North  Ctntxal: 

1891-9'2 

lHf»'_»-9;i 

897.167 
059, 591 

62, 424 
6.  90 

$11,673,823 
12. 600. 751 

$20,057,510 
22,080,728 

Tncri'aHo 

026. 028 
7.94 

2, 923, 218 
14.57 

Per  cent 



WcKtcrn : 

189l-a*J 

145,988 

$2, 462, 907 
2,  600.  027 

$4,594,052 
5, 267, 009 

1SU2  -OIJ 

156,  5: W 

Incrcnso 

10,550 
7.22 

167,120 
0.74 

C73,  557 

Per  cent 

14.66 

a  Decrease, 

03.477. 

6 

Per  cent  of  dc< 

crease,  1.77. 

From  this  it  appears  that  in  the  North  Atlantic  aud  North  Central 
divisions  tlie  increase  lias  been  in  both  the  amount  paid  to  teachers 
and  in  the  sums  spent  for  other  purposes.  In  the  South  Atlantic 
Division  more  has  been  spent  for  tuition,  but  there  has  been  a  saving 
in  other  respects,  so  that  the  whole  amount  spent  was  actually  less  in 
181)2-93  than  in  1891-92.  In  the  South  Central  Division  there  appears  a 
heavier  increase  in  the  cost  of  tuition  than  in  the  total  expense,  show- 
ing tliat  the  teachers  received  the  lion's  share  of  the  12  i)er  cent  increase 
in  the  whole  amount  spent.  In  the  Western  Division,  on  the  contrary, 
the  total  expenditiue  shows  a  heavy  increase,  while  the  amount  paid  to 
teachers  has  increased  at  a  less  rate  than  the  enrollment.  In  the  South 
Atlantic  Division  there  was  but  a  small  increase  in  enrollment  during 
the  year— much  less  than  in  any  other  division.  This  itself  would 
ejcplain  why  the  expense  should  not  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as 
in  the  other  divisions,  but  as  it  happens  there  was  not  only  no  increase 
but  an  absolute  decrease  of  $G2,477. 
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The  expenditures  for  the  two  years  of  the  principal  cities  in  this 
division  were  as  follows : 

Total  expenditures. 


Chios. 


Baltimoro,  Md 

Washington,  D.C. 
Wilmin;;ton.  Del. . 

Kichmoiid.  Vn 

AtlautA,  (iii 

Charleston,  S.C... 


1891-92. 


1892-93. 


IM.'Jll 

145,  377 

139, 4<W 

61,854 


$1,170,484       $1,121,033 


860, 1^45 
151.533 
155,095 
152.  778 
78,  558 


It  will  bo  seen  that  the  decrease  of  the  division  is  due  principally  to 
the  conditions  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  Wilmington.  Baltimore 
spent  for  building  ?96,0()0  more  in  1892  than  in  1803,  and  $20,000  more 
for  current  expenses  other  than  teachers'  salaries.  In  Washington  the 
expenditure  for  sites  and  buildings  was  $220,344  in  1891-92,  and  only 
$42,270  in  1892-93.  In  Wilmington  there  was  a  reduction  of  85,000  in 
the  amount  i)aid  for  buildings,  and  $10,000  in  the  current  expenses. 
In  all  three  cities  more  was  paid  to  teachers  in  the  later  year  than  in 
the  earlier. 

The  unusual  increases  noted  in  the  North,  Central,  and  Western 
divisions  come  fix)m  unwonted  energy  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 
Chicago  expended  $1,370,000  for  that  purpose  during  1892-93,  against 
$995,000  in  1891-92,  and  $749,000  in  1890-91.  St.  Louis  spent  8565,000 
last  year,  and  only  $109,038  in  1890-91.  Omaha,  Nebr.,  invested 
$255,000  in  sites  and  buildings  in  1892-93,  or  over  twice  as  much  as 
in  the  year  previous.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  however,  surpasses  them 
all,  for  with  a  school  attendance  of  less  than  6,000,  nearly  8360,000  was 
expended  for  permanent  improvements,  thus  more  than  doubling  the 
value  of  the  school  property  of  the  city  in  a  single  year. 

Expenditures  like  these  are  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  favor 
with  which  the  American  people  regard  the  public  schools.  The  com- 
pla<*.ent  attitude  of  school  officers  and  boards  of  education  toward  the 
tendency  to  heavy  expenditures  is  exemi)lifiedin  the  following  extracts: 

Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.  (Report  of  the 
W^orcester  Schools,  1893,  p.  28),  says : 

Tbo  cost  per  Rcholur  in  tbo  day  schools  has  risen  from  $24.52  last  year  to  $26.28  in 
1893.  This  increase  of  $1.76  in  tho  cost  i)cr  scholar  is  duo  partly  to  changes  in  tho 
courHO  of  studies,  which  require  cabinets  of  specimens  in  natural  history,  etc.,  more 
apparatus  and  books  of  reference,  and  a  largo  amount  of  supplementary  reading;  in 
part  it  is  due  to  the  improved  means  of  heating  and  ventilation,  which  reciuiro  much 
more  fuel;  and  in  i)art  it  is  due  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  some  of  the  school- 
houses,  where  four  teachers  are  required  to  do  the  work  which  three  might  do  in 
suitable  rooms.  In  the  two  high  schools  the  cost  per  pupil  has  arisen  from  $47.25  in 
the  old  and  crowded  school  to  $66.90.  This  increase  is  duo  lirst  to  the  smaller  and 
more  reasonable  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher;  and  socondly,  it  is  due  to  the  exten- 
wve  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus.  Tho  equipment  of  these  schools  is  now 
elaborate  and  first  class,  if  not  unsurpassed. 
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Hon.  Z,  L.  White,  president  of  the  board  of  education,  Columbus, 
Ohio  (Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  for  the  school  year  ending  August  31, 1893,  p.  29),  says: 

An  article  in  the  Evening  Dispatcli  of  recent  date  charges  this  board  with  extray- 
agance,  afQrniing  that  this  is  the  most  expensive  branch  of  the  public  service;  cost- 
ing more  to  maintain  it  than  it  costs  to  conduct  the  balance  of  the  citj  government. 
This  proposition  is  quite  new  and  we  think  the  statement  will  admit  of  investiga* 
tion,  but,  granting  that  it  is  true,  why  should  it  not  bo  the  most  expensive t  The 
education  given  in  our  public  schools  constitutes  the  capital  and  the  stock  in  trade 
of  three-fourths  of  our  boys  and  girls,  who  are  thereby  equipped  for  business. 
They  in  turu  become  good  citizens,  help  to  build  up  and  enrich  the  city,  so  the 
grade  of  scholarship  given  them  should  be  as  high  as  the  city  can  afford. 

But  let  us  see  about  this  expense. 

The  item  of  tuition  costs  now  only  $1.92  per  capita  more  than  it  did  twelve  years 
ago,  when  our  teachers  were  poorly  paid,  and  a  lower  rate  of  scholarship  given. 
During  the  transition  from  1880  to  1892  there  has  been  a  grmlual  advance  in  the 
wages  of  the  teachers,  and  in  the  course  of  study,  with  the  very  small  advance  of 
13  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  administration.  Is  there  any  extravagance  in  thisf  The 
department  of  penmanship  and  calisthenics  was  also  added  during  this  period.  The 
library  building  is  cited  as  a  monument  of  our  extravagance.  The  fact  is,  we  have 
here  tlio  choicest  piece  of  property  owned  by  the  city,  the  most  beautiful  front  and 
inside  finish,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  designed.  This  depart- 
ment had  grown  to  such  proportions  that  a  home,  with  lire-proof  vaults  for  the 
records,  contracts,  and  valuable  pui)ers,  with  assembly  room,  committee  rooms,  olhces, 
reference  rooms,  and  library  hall  was  indispensable  to  the  successful  management  of 
the  dei)nrtnicnt.  This  liome,  including  the  lot  and  the  improvements  to  the  build- 
ings, cost  $80,000,  and  because  it  was  built  so  beautifully  and  substantially  for  the 
money,  it  stands  a  monument  to  economy — a  credit  to  the  building  committee,  to  this 
board,  and  to  tlie  city. 


Tahlk  1. — Summary  of  statisiica  of  school  syetema  of  cities  containing  orer  8,000  inTtabi' 

tanttij  showing  increase  or  decrease  from  previous  year, 

[NoTi:. — No  rorroct  Hat  of  cities  of  a  piven  population  can  be  made  in  otlitT  tlian  cenmia  years. 
The  pent  ntJi^je.s  of  increase  8lio\vn  l>i;lo\v,  tlie.relons  arc  relative  only  and  are  intended  to  be  usied  for 
no  other  ])iirpo8o  tliau  eoiuparison  with  each  other.] 

Enroll  nieut: 

189 1  -92 2,  743, 430 

189LM)3 2,876,866 

Increase 133,436 

Per  cent  of  increase 4.86 

Aggrej^ato  number  of  days*  attendance  of  pupils: 

1891-92 .' 378,  389, 408 

1892-93 394,017,038 

Increase 15,627,630 

Per  cent  of  increase 4.13 

Average  daily  attendance : 

1891-92 1,977,442 

1892-93 2,066,850 

Increase 89, 408 

Per  cent  of  increase 4. 52 
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Arerage  length  (in  days)  of  school  term: 

1801-92 101,5 

1802-93 100.6 

Decrenso 0. 0 

Eurolhncut  iu  private  schools  (estiuiatod) : 

1891-02 753,178 

180^^-03 775,910 

Iiicrc.nso 22,732 

r»>r  cent  of  increase .   3. 02 

Number  of  siipcrvisiug  oflicers : 

1801-02 2,721 

1802-03 2,801 

Iiicrcaso 170 

Per  coiit  of  incro:i8e 6. 24 

NumUcT  of  teachers : 

1891-02 55,057 

1802-93 58,522 

Increase 3,  4()5. 

Per  cent  of  iucroaso G.  20 

Kunibor  of  hnil dings : 

1801-02 6,757 

1892-93 6,057 

Increase 200 

Per  cent  of  increase 2. 06 

Nnmbor  of  ^ittiu^s  or  seats: 

1801-02 2,501,604 

1802-03 2,603,522 

Increase 181.828 

iVr  cent  of  increase 7. 27 

Value  of  school  property : 

1801-02 $UaG07,787 

1892-03 20:^338,077 

Increase 11,  730, 200 

Per  cent  of  increase 6. 06 

Expenditure  for  teaching  and  supervision  : 

1 801-1>2 $3o,  372,  482 

1802-03 37,  717,  838 

Increase 2.  345,  35r) 

per  cent  of  increase (J.  63 

Expenditure  for  all  purposes,  excejiting  loans  and  bonds: 

1801-02 $60,555,120 

1802-93 (k),  081,  388 

Increase 5.  426,  2(^8 

Per  cent  of  increase 8.06 
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Taiilk  3. — SKmiarg  bg  Slate*  of  mroll... 
iR  eixica  CDNiaimnj 


8.  Central  IHi 


73.  Mi 

0,703,  KM 

n,»l.73.'S 
4.IMI,KU< 

1.MU.M1 

40.002 

IB,  701  : 

Att.!WO  1 
I;  500' 

42 
10 

117 

75  1 

10 

1.305 
400 

100 

1,M3 

ai! 

S.8ID 

S7.4(B 

44.  DM 
13>J» 

l,™i»,8K 
3,«l4.(»t 
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Table  3. — Summary  by  States  of  school  property  and  expenditures  in  cities  containing 

over  Sf 000  inhabitants,  (a) 


Cities  Of- 


United  States 


North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division. . 
Korth  Central  Division. . 
"Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Kew  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MasMachusetts 

Rhode  iBlaud 

Cotinocticut 

Kew  York 

Now  Jer»cy 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Doluware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  f'arolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Certral  Division: 

Kentucky 

TennosstMi 

AUibania 

MirisisHippi 

Louisiana 

TfXHH 

Arknn.^as 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Micliiuan  

WiHCousin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mi.MMOiiri 

North  Dakota 

South  Ihikotab 

Nel»ra»ka 

Kannrirt 

Western  Division: 

Montana  6 

Wvoniing 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  b 

Idaho  

Wa'jliington 

Oregon 

California 


Number  of 
buildings. 


6,957 


8,323 
451 
397 

2,392 
424 


1. 


187 
80 
16 
Oil 
133 
198 
704 
220 
774 

25 

127 
78 
65 
23 


10 
64 
31 

89 

54 

81 

0 


114 

S3 

U 

0 

454 
198 
438 
270 
208 
142 
177 
230 
0 
8 
113 
124 

24 
5 

67 
0 
0 

53 
6 
0 

40 

80 
193 


Number  of 
seats  or 

sittings  for 
study. 


Valuo  of  all 

public  pr(H)- 

erty  used  fcfr 

school 

purposes. 


Expenditure 

for  suiHjr- 

vision  and 

teaching. 


2, 093,  522 


1,287,123 
206.001 
150,  270 
915. 185 
134,043 


21,835 

12, 439 

3.190 

248, 590 

33, 374 

67, 073 

600,  515 

104. 430 

305,677 

9,448 

72.  570 

b  30.  648 

20, 822 

8,600 


7.950 
26, 813 


21.021 


29.216 

8,803 

0 

0 


64, 154 
215, 4(» 

01,  7;{2 

73.  on 

02,  037 
49.  454 
99,494 

0 

1,520 

31,792 

33, 495 

4,723 

1.100 

22,624 

0 

0 


0 
15,640 
10. 000 
71,056 


_ 


Expenditure 
for  all  pur- 
poses except 
loans  ana 
bonds. 


1205,338,077 


103, 172. 001 

10, 048.  445 

7, 946. 424 

67, 085. 358 

17,085,849 


1, 338.  047 

1,  378, 195 
206.  716 

25. 004,  614 
2, 735,  052 
5. 13U.  987 

39.  091, 194 
5.712.262 

22,  515. 034 

559, 517 
3, 178, 173 

2,  775.  663 
850, 012 
603. 145 


2I9,6;{5 

1,373.730 

93, 170 

2, 184, 685 

l,2i»4.741 

652.  000 

150,  500 


$37, 717, 838 


18, 1(»4,  963 
2, 497, 697 
1,884,400 

12, 600. 751 
2, 030, 1127 


232, 038 

165,  797 

39,188 

3. 990.  991 

477, 213 

820,  806 

7,381.385 

1. 294. 809 

3, 695, 776 

106.  391 
845.  332 
617, 105 
259,  548 
9'J,  388 


72,767 

337, 254 

30,  812 

654,188 
285,  633 


40,909 


1,  Wy\  608 

628,  800 

0 

0 

14,917,026 
4, 572. 7:iU 

15, 973, 588 
6, 144. 104 
3, 997.  288 
6,  770.  245 
3,  702.  621 
6,  301,  UOl 
0 
175,  OCO 
2.611,095 
1,911,000 

8J7, 430 

1:14.250 

4,010,142 

0 

0 

l.O.'iS,  180 

50,  575 

0 

1, 950.  :«80 

835,  870 

8,  200.  016 


406, 189 

105, 410 

0 

0 

2,  580,  278 
795. 150 

8,540,120 

1, 102.  OXi 
899,  640 
951,  345 
<M0.  997 

1, 270.  9.'{0 

0 

24,  25l) 

464.  701 

331,241 

80.098 

22,  070 

434, 299 

0 

0 

139.  703 


0 

270, 293 

l.*>5.098 

1,490,004 


$65, 981,  388 


31.678,701 
3,475.077 
2,  579. 273 

22, 980. 728 
6, 267, 609 


889.749 

252.568 

75,96$ 

7, 057.  581 

836,697 

1, 369.  947 

12, 390,  223 

1, 985.  932 

7,320,036 

151,633 
1, 176, 242 
860,245 
823,633 
181, 489 


107.923 

453,289 

46,421 

769.806 

423, 530 

137,602 

57, 950 


605,  617 

166,09$ 

$ 

$ 

4, 613, 01$ 

1, 390,  235 

6,  675,  231 

2,011.588 

1,  563, 174 

1,391,218 

1,201.969 

2, 501, 196 

0 

48.  271 

1,091.915 

592,  914 

197, 494 

46, 474 

1,101,611 

0 

0 

740, 9W 

64, 194 

0 

627, 572 

222. 526 

2, 266, 754 


aln  the  preparation  of  this  table  omiRsions  and  deficiencies  in  the  returns  of  individunl  cities  were 
supplied  from  tho  best  sources  available.  If  no  accurate  information  could  be  had  in  any  particular 
case,  an  estimate  based  upon  the  ratios  developed  in  the  other  cities  of  the  same  State  was  use^l  iinh^ss 
it  appeared  that  the  conditions  were  esHcntially  different  in  the  city  for  which  piiTiso  data  were 
lacking. 

Blanks  indicate  that  the  number  of  cities  which  reported  the  item  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  an 
Mtiroate  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

6  SUtistics  of  1891-92. 
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TV. — Public  High  Schools  and  Pkivate  Secondary  Schools. 

lu  Part  IV  of  this  report,  Tables  4  and  6,  will  be  found  the  names  of 
tbo  2,813  public  high  (secondary)  schools  and  the  1,434  private  second- 
ary schools  reporting  to  this  office  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1893. 
The  post-office  address  of  each  school  is  given,  and  the  name  of  the 
principal,  the  two  lists  being  arranged  alphabetically  by  States.  In 
the  same  line  with  the  name  of  tbo  institution  is  given  the  number  of 
instructors,  the  number  of  secondary  students,  and  the  number  below 
the  secondary  gracle.  The  tables  also  give  the  number  of  students  in 
each  school  ]>reparing  for  college  classical  and  scientific  courses,  and 
the  number  of  graduates.  The  number  of  college  preparatory  students 
in  the  class  that  was  giaduated  in  1893  is  also  given  for  each  school. 
The  number  of  colored  students  in  public  and  private  secondary  schools 
is  shown.  Male  and  female  students  are  numbered  in  sex)arate  columns 
in  the  detail  tables. 

In  the  following  pages  are  twelve  tables  in  which  is  summarized  by 
States  and  divisions  all  the  statistics  contained  in  the  two  detail  tables 
in  Part  IV  relating  to  public  and  private  secondary  schools. 

Table  1  shows  that  in  the  2,812  public  high  schools  reporting  there 
were  9,489  teachers,  232,951  students  in  the  secondary  grades,  and 
430,855  i)upils  below  the  secondary  grades.  Of  the  number  in  the  high 
school  gTa<les  3,227  were  pupils  in  colored  schools. 

Table  2  gives  the  number  of  college  preparatory  students  and  the 
number  of  graduates.  In  the  2,812  public  high  schools,  17,572  students 
were  i)reparing  for  the  college  classical  course  and  10,563  were  pre- 
paring for  college  scientific  ccmrses.  The  total  number  of  graduates  in 
1893  was  29,410,  and  of  thes(*  8,815  were  college  preparatory  students. 

Tables  3,  4,  and  5  give  the  number  of  students  pursuing  each  of 
the  ton  leading  high  school  branches.  Latin  is  studied  by  100,319 
students,  Greek  by  7,922,  French  by  14,959,  German  by  27,700,  alge- 
bra by  123,177,  geometryby  00,570,  trigonometry  by  0,348,  physics  by 
54,219,  chemistry  by  23,285,  and  history  by  78,917. 

Table  0  gives  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries,  the  value  of 
the  equipments,  and  the  income  of  the  ])nblic  high  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. The  summary  shows  that  the  public  high  school  libraries  so  far 
as  reported  contain  1,211,147  volumes.  The  aggregate  value  of  build- 
ings and  grounds  was  $51,811,044.  The  schools  received  State,  county, 
and  municipal  aid  to  the  amount  of  $5,923,800,  and  received  from  tui- 
tion fees,  $010,350.  The  amount  received  for  support  from  all  sources 
was  $8,374,104.  This  total  is  larger  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two 
items  and  results  from  the  fact  that  many  schools  reported  only  the 
total  amounts  received  from  all  sources. 

Tables  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  and  12  give  the  summaries  of  statistics  for 
private  secondary  schools,  corresponding  to  the  same  items  in  the  pre- 
ceding six  tables  for  public   secondary  schools.    These  tables  are 
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arranged  so  that  tliey  can  be  easily  compared  column  by  column,  Table 
1  with  Table  7,  Table  2  with  Table  8,  etc. 

In  the  1,434:  i)rivate  secondary  schools  and  academies  there  were 
6,261  teachers,  96,147  secondary  students,  64,180  elementary  pupils, 
15,009  preparing  for  college  classical  courses,  10,476  preparing  for  col- 
lege scientific  courses.  There  were  8,319  graduates  from  these  private 
high  schools. 

Tables  9,  10,  and  11  show  that  the  ten  principal  high  school  branches 
were  inirsued  by  the  students  as  follows:  Latin  by  37,716  students, 
Greek  by  8,278,  French  17,756,  German  15,025,  algebra  41,106,  geometry 
19,587,  trigonometry  5,539,  i)hysics  18,998,  chemistry  9,554,  and  history 
by  31,212  students. 

Table  12  shows  that  the  libraries  of  the  private  high  schools  contain 
1,219,118  volumes  and  that  the  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  aggre- 
gates 5f^44,395,911.  The  amount  of  income  from  State  and  municipal 
appropriations  was  $201,440;  from  tuition  fees,  84,586,530;  from  pro- 
ductive I'unds,  $1,545,968,  making  the  total  sum  for  support  $6,333,938. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  information  relating  to  the  income  of 
both  public  and  private  high  schools  is  far  from  complete.  The  aggre- 
gate sums  given  in  the  two  tables  for  the  supi)ort  of  schools,  $8,374,104 
for  public  high  schools  and  $6,333,938  for  private  high  schools,  should 
be  much  larger.  Many  schools  failed  to  report  on  these  items  and 
others  sent  incomplete  figures.  In  the  city  high  schools,  particularly, 
it  was  difficult  to  separate  the  amounts  expended  for  their  supi)ort 
from  the  general  school  funds.  The  actual  aggregate  value  of  build- 
ings and  grounds  occupied  by  secondary  schools  doubtless  exceeds  the 
sums  given  in  Tables  6  and  12. 

Table  13  summarizes  the  statistics  of  public  and  private  secondary 
schools  for  the  whole  country,  placing  the  two  classes  of  institutions  in 
parallel  columns  and  giving  grand  totals.  The  percentage  of  male  and 
female  students  to  the  total  number  of  students  in  each  is  show^n,  as 
well  as  the  percentages  in  certain  studies.  To  those  seeking  informa- 
tion in  a  condensed  form  relating  to  secondary  schools  this  table  is 
invaluable. 

Tables  14  and  15  have  been  arranged  to  show  the  number  of  private 
secondary  schools  controlled  or  sui)ported  by  religious  denominations. 
From  the  first  column  of  Table  14  it  will  be  seen  that  824  of  the  1,434 
private  secondary  schools  are  under  nonsectarian  management.  The 
remainder  of  that  table  and  Table  15  will  show  that  of  tbe  remaining 
610  schools  173  are  under  Boman  Catholic  control,  90  Episcopal,  68 
Presbyterian,  59  Baptist,  49  Methodist,  45  Congregational,  42  Friends, 
28  Southern  Methodists,  23  Lutheran,  ajid  33  under  the  control  of  other 
religious  denominations.  From  the  tables  can  also  be  learned  the  dis- 
tribution of  teachers  and  students  in  these  denominational  schools. 
Of  the  96,147  students  in  private  secondary  schools,  55,129  are  in  the 
nonsectarian  schools. 
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Tablk  1. — SHmmarii  of  staliatiri  of  public  kigb  tchooU, 
tiCHOOLS.  IX8TKUCXOB3.  AKD  STUDENTS. 
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TaIILK  2.— 5Nmmai*i|  <tf  ttatiilU-a  of  jmAlic  Ai^A  ii^oolt. 
STirDKNTS  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 
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TiBLB  3. — Summary  of  tlathlici  of  public  high  i(hool». 
S  IS  CBHIAIN  STUUIES. 


MDUBEK 


SECOKDAEY   SCHOOLS. 

Tahlx  t.—SHmnars  of  »tatiatiai  o/pubtic  high  tchooli. 

NUMBICK  UF  STCDB^'TB  IN  CSKTAIH  STUDIES. 
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Q 
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Tt 
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Tablk  i).— Summary  of  statistics  of  public  high  schools. 
XUMBEIl  OF  STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State. 


Piiysica. 


Chcmistrj'. 


United  Station. 


North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlautic  Division.. 
South  Central  Division . . . 
North  Central  Divi8iou  . 
"Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  JIaiui)rthire 

.Vermont 

'MaSvHachusetts 

'Khode  Inland 

Connecticut. 

New  York 

|New  Jersey 

.'PennHvlvania 

'Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryhnul  

District  of  Columhia  ... 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Fh>ridu 

South  Central  Division : 

Kcntuckj' 

TenncsHce 

Alabama 

Mi88iHsii)i>i 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arknnsns 

Indian  Territorj' 

North  Cential  DiviHinu: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

"Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa  

MisMoiiri. 

Nort  li  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Divi-ion : 

Montana 

WvoiMing 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

"Washington 

Oregon 

Californ  ia 


Male.   'Female.    Total.     Male.   Female.    Total. 


21,517  1  32,702 


58G 
280 

2,078 
115 
402 

1,670 
526 

1,170 

109 

240 

1* 

152 

12 

51 

:55 

yi2 

73 

27(5 

172 

5(J 

2IH 

DO 

7H0 

l.Vl 

U 

2, 009 

1,033 

1.7C0 

1. 205 

6r»5 

51)8 

1,206 

601 


10, 447 
2,  215 
2, 372 

16,  0.M 
1.617 


718 
270 
253 

2,642 
260 
574 

1,834 
764 

3, 093 


7*> 


54,219 


17, 602 
3,363 
4.158 

26, 326 
2, 870 


1,334 

550 

475 

4, 720 

384 

976 

3. 504 

1.290 

4. 209 

181 


673 

922 

294 

449 

346 

498 

36 

48 

71 

122 

293 

328 

320 

638 

104 

.   177 

652 

228 

400 

125 

181 

2.S0 

49H 

49 

145 

1,105 

1.885 

2i:9 

303 

34 

I 


2.934 

1,467 

3, 236 

1,709 

993 

697 

1,887 

1,344 

8 

39 

752 

r85 

92 

8 

3(;8 

5 

13 

12 
125 

23 
103 
142 
780 


5.  033 
2,500 
5,  002 
2,914 
1,048 
1.295 
3, 0'.K3 
1,945 
8 
68 
1.205 
1.615 

170 
32 

.'.27 

9 

2iJ 

19 

196 
41 

181 

271 
1.3b9 


9.299 


3,630 
437 


4,  093 
580 
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140 
115 
1,244 
58 
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990 
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61 

93 

84 

GO 

8 

5 

3 

94 

23 
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15 

09 

181 

67 

14 

854 
649 
G50 
558 
145 
202 
336 
314 


13. 980 


4,848 
535 
063 

6,772 
868 


Historj'. 


Male.  ' Female.   Total. 


23,285  I  29,717 
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10,865 

1, 448 
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39 
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37 

49 

57 
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TabLX  6.— ^Hinmiir^  of  >laii»t\a  of  puilio  A 
Eyril'MEXT  AKD  INCOUE. 
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I,  and  other  frieate 


SCHOOLS,  ISSTRJCTOKS  AND  STUDENTS. 
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SnitllAtluitlaDiyii 
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Now  York 


Alulinnm I 
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Table  8. — Svaimarif  of  italUlici  0/  prirale  iroondarg  tckooU. 
STUDKNTS  AND  COtTUSBS  OP  STUDY. 


IhOmtnlDlTUion 


Santh  AtlnnUiiDlTiilaii: 


SohUi  CnitnliMvtilai: 


Harth  C«ntnil  Ulvliluii 


Oremii 

Cilffon 


I  Colleeo  propuni- 

—   gradiiatliie  tlua 
IB.  of  I8d3. 


4,  SS,  IS,  OOB  T.  e4.-J  2.  tot  10, 478.  -i 


l,Hi'    K5  i.mi,1» 


BarthAUuitfoDlTEiion: 


-I  1.013,    2M  !,»»'    Uli     i«3      73a 
".1      15       Xi\>      38       1»        » 


5S5    3011     ert    zwi!   144     in| 
ifiS;    1*8     xii]   ml  214]     us 


2341    laol 

3«|   31B|   : 
su|     m| 


111 


B13  4,i>mj   l.WJ, 
.   m  lion,     W 


TU4,      441),  I,  IS1<  I 


30S|      218       ISO      4« 


:mI      80'      41 , 


iv.      34' 

2701        K) 


161       ISSi      310 
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TaUI.IC  9. — 5uiiiin(irir  of  sfalidics  of  prirale  ttmndarg  nchovli. 
KCUBER  OF  STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 
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Table  10. — Summary  of  atatUtica  of  prirmte  secondary  bcHooIb, 
NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  IN  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 


State. 


Algebra. 


Male.   Female.;  Total.  >  Malr. 


I'liilca  States 23,337  ,  17,760  I  41,106  .  11,080 


North  Atlantio  Dirision. 
South  Atlantio  DiW^ion. 
South  Central  Diviaon... 
North  Central  Division . . 
Woatern  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Ilampshiro 

Vermont 

MasHachnsctta 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

DiHtrict  of  Columbia . . 

Vir;;i  nia 

Wfst  Virginia 

Nort li  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Oforjria 

Florida 

South  ('c'Utral  Division: 

'  Kent ncky 

TenncsHee 

Alabama 

M  issietHippi 

LoiiiHianu 

Texas 

A  rkansas 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  DiTi^iou : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illlinois 

Michigan 

!  Wirtcunsin 

M  innoHota 

Iowa 

MiHSonri 

Nortli  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nobrnaka 

Kansas 

Wostem  Division: 

Montana 

Wvoraing 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Wa-shingtou 

Oregon 

Calitbruia 


0,453 
3,887 
4,280 
4,682 
1,035 


540 

637 

321 

1,595 

241 

392 

2, 703 

1,310 

1,714 

63 
517 
127 
870 

17 
080 
474 
736 

85 

G84 
1,075 
496 
084 
122 
850 
294 
75 

1,411 
180 
503 
136 
374 
193 
427 

1.133 

15 

53 

1U8 

143 

0 

0 

02 

17 

110 

74 

101 

Cll 


6,190 
2.662 
4.412 
3,6,77 

868 


.1. 


15,043 
6.540 
8,692 
8,319 
1,003 


512 
319 
293 

1.  o;u 

105 

nso 

1,026 

388 

1,224 


G41 

297 


177 
150 
157 
338 
807 
35 
51 
215 
111 

41 

I 

54 

14 

80 

70 

120 

470 


1,052 

936 

614 

2, 029 

:J4C 

7K1 

4,620 

1.698 

2, 938 


a-s 

128 

345 

K62 

175 

302 

344 

1,22.3 

3 

20 

583 

1,572 

404 

873 

074 

1,410 

69 

154 

474 

1,158 

1,258 

2,333 

392 

888 

758 

1,442 

25.1 

375 

1,011 

1.861 

'2'2^ 

517 

43 

118 

2, 052 
483 

1,062 
313 
533 
350 
705 

2, 030 

50 

104 

323 

254 

41 

7 

116 

31 

190 

150 

287 

1,081 


5,588 
1,604 
1,907 
2.301 
580 


reometry. 

Trigonometry. 

Female.    Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

7,607 

19,587 

3.630 

1,900 

5,539 

3,176 

774 

1,764 

1,513 

:i80 

8,764 
2,378 
3.671 
3.814 
060 

1,508 
477 
734 
766 
145 

400 
207 
702 
510 
90 

l,90e 

684 

1.430 

1,270 

235 

235 

207 

442 

7 

1 

14 

348 

193 

541 

37 

30 

67 

146 

163 

300 

28 

0 

87 

1. 124 

600 

1.724 

540 

92 

0B2 

155 

56 

211 

27 

20 

47 

236 

211 

447 

38 

5 

43 

1,600 

1,013 

2,703 

357 

118 

475 

618 

140 

787 

246 

44 

200 

1.036 

584 

1.620 

228 

75 

303 

21 

25 

40 

5 

0 

5 

281 

83 

,164 

89 

23 

112 

04 

72 

160 

33 

9 

42 

456 

91 

547 

1.19 

37 

176 

6 

0 

6 

o 

0 

2 

274 

134 

408 

79 

42 

121 

136 

155 

201 

28 

25 

53 

297 

197 

404 

09 

63 

132 

39 

17 

56 

33 

8 

41 

305 

157 

552 

182 

47 

229 

368 

441 

800 

168 

163 

331 

194 

134 

328 

76 

82 

158 

296 

288 

584 

157 

160 

317 

61 

90 

151 

27 

75 

102 

480 

540 

1.020 

98 

154 

252 

G6 

106 

2J)2 

18 

19 

87 

17 

8 

25 

8 

2 

10 

551 

253 

804 

277 

104 

381 

101 

134 

235 

54 

71 

125 

297 

262 

559 

56 

92 

140 

54 

77 

131 

16 

21 

37 

268 

71 

339 

99 

33 

132 

140 

60 

200 

11 

0 

11 

257 

180 

437 

45 

16 

61 

473 

313 

786 

152 

126 

278 

3 

7 

10 

3 

4 

7 

37 

30 

07 

9 

4 

13 

64 

86 

150 

24 

34 

58 

56 

40 

96 

20 

5 

2fr 

0 

10 

10 

' 

10 

10 

40 

31 

71 

7 

0 

7 

14 

1 
23 

15 
69 

40 

13 

1 

14 

44 

33 

77 

22 

11 

33 

02 

67 

129 

16 

22 

38 

380 

209 

589 

87 

40 

.    133 
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—Summanj  of  itaiiitkt  o/prirate  ircondarg  irhooli. 
iIBEB  OF  STUDENTS  IK  CERTAIN  STUDIES. 

I  :Msle,    Fnuuln,!  T 


a;u;i;tr.«t^:iwViZn.::: 

NunliCentrolfiviBtoB 

WmUtu  ilivUiub 

BoTib  Ailuiitiu  tJlvi-ion : 

r". 

g,.,,,,,,,.,, ;:::::::;:::: 

™ 

..  Total.  ]  M»l.'.  JFfmmle.  ToUL 
31.211 
IS,  SI* 

6,oai 

(.110 


1I.U4     I5.««     tS.iiOS  I 

ZTii     B.Tia     o.fl-)o  I 

1,  IIIT  I    I.Wll       2.118 

i.oofl  ,   2.1K1 ;    3,uo»\ 

2,SM       2,TW)  ,    3.207 


■mCU  Atluliu  ] 
UtUvun  .... 

Haryliuid 

DLslri.'t  uT  Cii) 

Wc't  Vlrglnln 
WnrtU  Uanilini 
Banth  CnruJlun 
Omn-ijiii 


K«tli  Ccnuol  Dlvii 


Weolrru  IH tMub  : 

Hantwut 

IVyoniliig ........ 

ColunuliH. .' 

HawMvitw 

UWli 

WaitiiUKiuD 

cta^omii; ;;;;."; 
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Table  12. — Summary  of  statist ica  of  private  secondary  schools, 

EQUIPMENT  AND  INCOME. 


State. 


United  States 

North  Atlantic  IMviBion . . . 
South  Atlantic  Division  . . . 

South  Central  Division 

North  Central  Division. . . . 
Western  Division 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Ifaniiisliirc 

Vermont 

MassacltUHctts 

liliodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pen  ns  V 1  viinia 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . . . . 

Virginia -^ 

West  Virj^inia 

North  (.'aroliua 

South  Carolina 

Georgia  

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tenue«iHco 

Alabama 

MiHsiHsippi 

LouiHiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Indian  T^rritorj* 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinoirt 

Miclii  j;an 

"Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

'We^te^n  Division: 

Montana 

"Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico . .  i 

Utah 

Washington 

Orocon 

California 


ED   93- 


Number  of 

yolumea 
in  libraries. 


1,219,118 


650,412 
118, 070 
113. 700 
272,  r>29 
04,341 


19,  279 
34.412 
23,030 

103,  208 
12,000 
26,213 

198, 218 
31,450 

202,602 

1.825 
37.200 
13, 125 

24,  OUO 
1,150 

24, 301 
5.154 
8.015 
3.300 

23.875 

23.  808 

8,060 

15.000 

12,005 

23,163 

4,155 

2,800 

72, 651 

30,666 

61,700 

8,291 

25,  070 
10.  505 
15,  275 
34,710 

1,000 

2,1(0 

11,055 

8,900 

485 

300 

8,505 

1.600 

7.  525 

7.087 

11.850 

26,389 


Value  of 

grounds  and 

buildings, 

apparatus, 

etc. 


$44, 395, 041 


25, 233, 005 
3, 987, 875 
3, 208.  4.'V0 
8. 698, 451 
3, 267.  500 


366.  300 

783,  IKK) 

814,  779 

4, 194,  586 

512.  000 

1.285.465 

8, 159  184 

2,  795;  976 

6, 322,  375 

135, 000 

1,  579, 500 

400.  000 

457, 100 

7.400 

518, 100 

212,  H25 

671,950 

86,000 

431.300 
764,550 
291.  700 
386,  450 
349,  550 
694,000 
163, 600 
127,300 

1.180,024 
331,  675 

1. 607.  000 

672,  667 

860,000 

740,  250 

38.  Ot'O 

1. 967, 035 

25,  000 

120,  200 

737,  200 

413,  400 

7,000 


Amount 
of  State 

or  munici- 
pal aid. 


Income 
from 

tuition 
fees. 


384. 000 
50,  OCO 
267,  000 
449.  000 
350,  000 
1,  760,  500 


$201,440  <  $4,586,530 


43, 221 
35,946 
50, 143 
66,130 
0 


12,010 

800 

1.5H4 

7.575 

0 

1,7.'>0 

17,  480 

1,20U 

822 

0 

8,800 

0 

650 

0 

1,517 

7. 6:50 

16,310 

1.000 

4,601 
9.326 
2,  8:)0 

13, 706 

0 

7,510 

2,100 

15,900 

0 

8,330 

66,700 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2, 429. 7C6 
370, 305 
49;>.  246 

1,  m.  352 
290. 862 


27.526 

63, 936 

47,680 

440, 918 

49, 120 

61,350 

1,107.442 

3lK).  307 

341.487 

23.800 
85.122 
10.8U0 
81,318 

4, -too 
85, 437 
2A, 483 
38.115 

9,830 

h:>.  892 
153,  372 
33.841 
72. 199 
41,369 
83, 928 
18, 956 
2,688 

208.  303 

33, 832 

152,280 

127,  955 

71,204 

114,173 

3, 100 

222, 025 

2, 000 

8.383 

25.188 

34,909 

1,375 


Amount 

from  pro- 

ductivo 

funds. 


$1. 545, 968 


1, 350, 204 
06,380 
35,020 
65,817 
88,547 


17.236 
40. 143 
21, 378 

129,385 
14, 136 
38, 950 
65,818 
40.  695 

976, 465 

10,360 

40, 7liO 

7,500 

800 

0 

350 

1.380 

5,300 

0 

2,300 

26, 150 

0 

770 

8,600 

1,000 

1,200 

0 

17, 056 

800 

10,  783 

1,120 

1,380 

10,429 

0 

60 

0 

0 

1,150 

13, 039 


Total  hi- 
comefroa 
allsouroe*. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


27, 001 

500 

25.  596 

3H, aox 

12,  029 
184. 960 


250 

0 

14,200 

6,550 

17,547 

0 


$6.333.«» 


3,823,191 
472.831 
683, 40t 

1.125,299 
829,409 


66,771 

100.879 

70,042 

677, 878 

63.259 

102.059 

1,190,^49 

342.202 

1.318.774 

34.159 
134,622 
18,300 
85,768 
4.400 
87,334 
87,493 
60.734 
10,839 

02.883 
188,849 
86, 691 
86.678 
44.969 
92,438 
22.316 
18,589 

225,369 

42.962 

219, 763 

129. 075 

72,684 

124.602 

8.109 

223,185 

2,009 

8.383 

26,339 

47,948 

1,375 


27,851 
600 
39.796 
45, 351 
29,576 
184,969 
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Taulk  13. — Condensed  staiistics  of  public  and  private  seoondmrif  tcliooU, 


I  Statistic 
Itemsrammariecd  in  thottrel TO  preceding  j  of  pablio 

tablea.  1       high 

Bcbools. 


Knmbor  of  high  schools 

Number  of  secondary  instructors 

Male  teachers 

Female  tcaeliers 

Knmber  secondary  Htud«ut«,  total 

Hak^s 

Females 

Colored  students  inclnde<l  in  totals 

Colored  males 

Oolonnl  femah's 

Number  pupils  below  secondary  {:raileM 

Males 

Females 

GoUece  ]>rci)aratory  Htudents,  <*lusHical 

.  Males 

Females 

College  preparatory-  studontH,  si*ieiitittc 

Males 

Females 

Kum1)er  in  gradnatin;;  classes  of  1893 

Males 

Females 

College  preparatory  students  in  gradiuttioi; 

classes.  1893 

Knmber  students  studying  Latin 

Males 

Females 

Kuniber  studying  Greek 

Males 

Females 

Number  studying  French 

Males 

Females 

Kumber  studying  (icrmau 

MnloH 

Females 

Kumber  studying;  al>;i.bra 

Males 

FemaloM 

Knmber  studyiii •;  |;e()metry 

Males 

Females 

KuiuImt  studying  trigonometry 

Males 

Females 

Kumber  studying  physics 

Males 

Females 

Kumber  studying  chemistry 

Males  ...\ 

Females 

Kumher  study iu;;  p;eneral  history 

Mnlt'H 

Females 


2,812 

0.480 

4,129 

r>,  SCO 

232,  951 

9:1,404 

139,487 

3,«7 

1,155 

2,071 

436,855 

209,  «21 

227,234 

17, 572 

8,085 

8,587 

10,503 

8,521 

8.042 

29,410 

10,250 

19,154 

8.815 

100, 319 

39,311 

01,008 

7,922 

4,872 

3.050 

14,950 

5,288 

9.071 

27,700 

9,026 

18,134 

123.177 

40, 874 

73.303 

00,570 

23,003 

36.907 

0,348 

2,807 

3.541 

51.219 

21,517 

32, 702 

23, 28.'> 

0,299 

i:{,  1)80 

78,917 
20,717 
40,200 


Percent 
totoUl 
number 
students 
in  public 

high 
schools. 


40.1 

59.9 

1.3 


7.1 


12.0 


3.8 
43.1 


3.4 


6.4 


11.9 


52.9 


20.0 


2.7 


23.3 


9.9 


33.0 


SUtistics 
of  private 

high 
schools. 


1,434 

0,261 

3,a38 

3,223 

96,147 

50,074 

46,0rJ 

823 

:wi 

432 

04,  IM) 

29,:«»8 

34,782 

15,009 

10,  780 

4.223 

10, 470 

7,042 

2.834 

8,319 

3,304 

1,096 

5.000 

37. 710 

22,140 

15. 570 

8.278 

0,011 

1,307 

17,750 

0.713 

11,043 

15.025 

7,9'i6 

7,009 

41, 100 

2:1, 337 

17,709 

19,587 

11,080 

7.007 

5.539 

3,030 

1,900 

18,998 

10.000 

8. 908  ; 

O.-'i.M  I 

5,277  ! 

4.277  j 

31,212 

iri,4<>0 

15, 6U3 


Per  cent 
to  total 
number 
students 
in  itrivate 

high 
schools. 


52.1 

47.9 

.9 


15.0 


10.9 


18.5 


15.6 


42.8 


20.4 


5.8 


19.8 


32.4 


5.2 
39.2 


8.6 


Grand  total 

for  public 

and  private 

high 

schools. 


4,240 

15.750 

7.1«7 

8.583 

329.008 

143. 5S8 

185.500 

4.050 

1,546 

2,503 

501,033 

230,019 

202,010 

82,581 

19,771 

12,810 

27.039 

10,103 

10.870 

37.729 

13,500 

20,850 

13, 815 
138,035 
01,457 
76,578 
10,200 
11,788 
4.417 
82,715 
12.001 
20,714 
42.785 
17, 582 
25,203 
104,283 
73.211 
91,072 
80,157 
35.583 
44, 574 
11,887 
0.437 
5. 450 
73.217 
31,007 
41.C10 
32. 8;w 
14.570 
18, 203 
110.120 
45.126 
65.003 


BBCOSDAST   SCHOOLS. 


No 

B.pliM. 

Kti*«™l»l. 

M.ll.™li... 

U.  E.  ^utlL 

.u.. 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

..OK 

1 

1 
1 

4:;i7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

w 

s 

1    1 
4S271 

1 

6,07 

J 

if  i 

CiiiteJaurtM 

^.4w|k..»,M 

80  1711 

»'n.:i» 

aforUiAUBillolMvtoion. 
fl(«l)iAilnt>(iI)iT)«loii. 

Mmlli  Omlnd  Piikion. . . 

3U 

at 

R 

.i 
s 

ti 
« 

V. 

X 
40 

u 

31 

'S 

«■ 

aalia 

1.00i 

1! 

IH 
Hi 

!i 

11 

1 

Ji 

r 

= 

KortbAtUdtlcDlTiiion 

K 
Ml 

11 

r 

014 
440 

! 

i 

N«»  Ilun^^hi;. 

i 

1 

11 
i: 

MI 
W1 

0 

w 

St!?S 

a 

4*4 

S 

l.IKU 
M 

3 

11 

ll» 

1 

5 

il'  n 

- 

11 

M 

151 

» 
II 

B.M1 

a 

MO 

HI 

'l8' 

ua 

ftnitb  Atlulta  DM^: 

1 

u 

iio^  i!  a 

Kl 

« 

14 

144      11     1 

i» 

■!• 

Nofib  OiTolii« 

1 

a 

IT 

!■? 

»1 

81  iO 

itt 

?" 

S 

1 

e 

107 

' 

X 

s.dtkC^i"i)ivrd™r 

. 

IS 

}  i 

^ 

....„ 

I|. 

341 

1,398 

11   X 

4S 

!■ 

mi 

09 

1 

a 

» 

■  Z  '. 

'  ' 

IB 

i 

3 

1 
1 

..l.. 

1 

H 

I 

1 

IS 

fiDrtk  Cmtnl  Qh'lihia: 

2! 

ll 
( 

K 

R 
M 

S) 

ir 

4  la 

4^  11 

> 

B 

VM 

i 
i 

^ 

1 

a 

1& 

1 

1 
13 

•" 

1 

b: 

1 

'; 

Vffi ; 

1 

4 

IH 

* 

to 

'! 

10 

= 

•0 
140 

SB 

1S4 
JX 

1 

7 

U 

!^.. 

1 

a 

« 

'«l:??di"^"""- 

... 

... 

1 

T 
18 

Vi    101 

' 

* 

Be 

'■ 

a 

" 
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"""^  j  "ssr 

Catholi... 

rreBbyterlnn. 

0'^-™-^ 

BUM. 

1 

si' 

1 

! 

3 

1 
{ 

! 

i 

2,607 

i 

1 
3S 

5 

8,513 

I'.m 
jIost 

m 
'34" 

28 
20 

«S 

^e 

i 

1 

i 

UnllHl  Stalw 

25«k«70l« 

2,524 

North  AtloDttc  IHrlslon . . 
Soulli  AUanilD  DIvIsIod.. 
South  Central  Uivislnn . . . 
KontiCenlnl  DiviiiOD . . . 

::■ 

> 

^;| 

1,11!! 

] 

10 

1,207 

lit 

HarthAlUnUaDlviaian: 

Ij     3 

25  in 

1  1    1 

::::':::::;::::!  ! 

3 

27 

3t 

1 

1. 

190 

I 

3 

» 

4 

"! 

SOS 

1.575 

BS 

1     3  j    (ji.-. 

S 

414 

*sJl;,^ii;''"""'^'""'°^ 

11U|...- 

"V'irKliila 

I---- 

7   w 

3U 

! 

s 

I 

1 

«  1     1 

I|       8 

s'  'n 

1«S 

j!j 

38 

g 

63 
313 

CM 

3G3 

193 
30 

317 

*'^^'^.i::'"l';'''"''"'"™^  I   1 

1 

1 

i. 

la 

:     s 

..**?.'..'.. 

::l: 

• 

Alali.iiiii 
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:;::::l.l 

SI  S 

i 
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10  '  u 

ArkniisH 

i 

.                 y^ 

as 

2          41 

2 

« 

■!|s 
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47 

EsS::-::::-: 

■  --■—■] 

1 

' 

i)o|.... 

JJi^rii^iii;::::::;;; 

6  1  13  1    JW 

lil    9 

1^ 

8 

ml  2 

7 

153 

!'  SI  IK 

' '  '".    ' 

1 

■WwlpniHivUdon: 

r  ""  ■;  '1  - 

s;}i™t« 

1  i   a     13. 

1 

»,„-«.™:::::::::::: 

1 2|  o|    »> 

' 

7|    lU,    . 

10 

283 

ColQwuit'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

' 

,3 

U5 

1 

s= 

■■=V"i  »i ' 

3 

SB 
141 
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i 

'fljo 
1,324 

Is! 

27.163, 

M,COD' 
IW.  SM  1 
89,5K1 

7o:-i^i 

80,  WH 

lisisiii 

47) 

»:oj5 

a,ai2 

WM-SI 

m-l»:v^v^v^\\y//^:y".'.'.'.'.'.'. 

I»,Zil 
177,  MB 

187,  OM 


m.BM 
aoa.oeg 

H0,2M 

S2>,ats 


mm  apply  to  lity  high  Hhools. 
II  llie  2iubliv  and  pricaU  MO- 


.eul 

IHviilon. 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Hi 

1 

1 

In  publk-  hlch  MhwUlnlhe- 

Suulli  Atlullc  UlvlsiOD... 
Souili  fBiitr»l  Wsfsiuu .... 
Karlli  Centra)  DItIiIod  ... 

lis 

DO.  iM  1  3.  JK  :  S,  80 

13.  M 
8,02 

47.49  24.34 

HISS 

loioB 

£0.3« 

Thi.Unlte.l  State. 

aa2.35i  43,00  !  a.io  (  b.k  'ii,w  r.-Lot  .20,00  ;  2,73  ,23.27 

10.00 

83.8* 

In  prirnlo  hlch    hcIiouU  la 

Kor'lliAllnnllcDlvi.ion.... 
South  Atluti tic  UivUloa.... 
South  Central  IMrliilun  .... 
Korlh  Centra]  UlTlilon  .. .. 

38,130 
17i  Mi 

43.  »1 

m!4S 

JI.SD 

12.  ta 

1.83  128.21  l21,=S  '41.W  '^.W  1  5,00  il9.0S 

9.11 1 8:04  ii.w  '50.41  bi:2o  1  ^33  ;23:o« 

7.S0|ia«i:i7.45  w.m|i7.«7  1  5,71  ^m.oi 

10.78 

10: 00 

9.05 

W.01 
87.01 
30.  IS 

20, 7» 

ThoCnlteilStalei 

00.1.7 

- 

320,098 

39.23 

a.Gl    18.47  |lM13i42. 75  ,20.37 

5.7B|l».7a 

ft,  04 

32.49 

In  l«th  public  and  private 
l.iKhxRheolelalho'anlted 

"- 

4.02 

0,0. 

" 

„.J=..» 

....  '.,.» 

33.49 

V. — Univkbsities  and  Colleges. 

(See  rnrt  IV,  Table  e,  fur  <letnlle<l  stHlialitB,) 

Tlio  number  of  coedacatioiial  colleges  and  colleges  for  men  only 
reporting  to  the  Bureau  for  the  year  1892-03  was  451.  This  number 
does  not  include  the  purely  technical  schools,  which  are  entered  in  a 
separate  table.  In  order  to  show  the  iinmber  of  coeducational  colleges 
and  the  number  of  colleges  for  men  only,  together  with  the  number  of 
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students  attending  each  of  these  two  classes  of  institutions  iu  the 
several  States,  the  following  summarized  statement  has  been  prepared : 

Number  of  colleges  for  men  onlifj  and  number  of  eoeducational  colleges  in  the  several  States. 


'CoIlogoH  for  males 
only. 


StatoA  and  Territorien. 


UnitwlStateii. 


North  Atlantic  IHriHion. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 

South  Central  Di vision. . 

North  Central  DiviHiim. . 

WoHteni  Division 


Halo 

college 

students. 


Coeducational  colleges. 


Knm* 
her. 


College  students. 


Male.       Female. 


North  Atlantic  DiviMiou : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khodo  Island 

Conneeticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division  : 

Delaware 

Marylfvnd 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Virginia 

West  V  irginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentueky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississipfii 

Lonisiuna 

Texas 


ArkansaM 


Oklahoni.'i 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Mi.^soiirl 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nehra.'tka 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorado 


New  Moxieo. 

xVrizuua 

rtah 


Nevada  

Iilnho 

Washington. 

i'>reiion 

California . . . 


1 
1 
0 
« 
0 
1 

10 
5 

15 

1 
0 
1 
7 
0 
6 
5 
3 
0 

a 

7 
4 

2 
4 
3 

0 

0 

6 

4 

6 

1 

4 

4 

3 

5 

0 

0 

1 
•> 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
4 


20,130 


9,703 
4,092 

2.  :m 

3,1C9 
515 


197 

350 

0 

3,067 

0 

122 

2,090 

1,489 

2.428 

00 

1,003 

105 

1,090 

0 

854 

418 

532 

9 

707 
620 
527 
148 
423 
106 

0 

0 

393 

bn 

613 

05 

510 

249 

108 

452 

0 

0 

30 

164 

0 
0 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
509 


•*^*'  \(     27,317  I 


33 
30 

48 

108 

31 


\ 


2 
0 
2 
3 
1 
2 
7 
0 
16 

0 
4 

3 
1 
4 
5 
4 
5 
4 

7 
16 
3 
3 
5 
8 


il 


32 

11 

22 

11 

0 

8 

21 

24 

4 

0 

8 

15 

1 
1 


8,155 
1,088 


2.862 
13,411 


(75) 


1,801 


(13) 


256 

0 

244 

358 

501 

1,795 

2,946 

0 

2.055 

0 
124 
252 

174 
218 

81 
149 

08 

542 
1.0G9 
00 
212 
211 
586 

(75) 
152  I 
0  I 


2,878 

1.191 

2.048 

1,589 

944 

942 

7.2«l 

1.192 

41 

109 

4P.'> 

701 


19, 

19  I 
(13) 


4 

)    122 

^ 

0 

17 

71 

:;o 

4 

138 

6 

154 

10 

1.221 

11,583 

1.740 
512 

1.156 
7,178 

065 


115 

0 

05 

246 

48 

(S3 

624 

0 

579 

0 
97 
01 
18 
79 
111 
14 
75 
84 

219 
276 
08 
08 
113 
315 

99 
0 

1,311 
585 

1.107 
900 
349 
570 
&'J2 
095 

;9 

90 
35!) 
.'^01 

4 
9 

89 
0 

K 
46 
2"l 

n^ 

12f> 
5S7 


Under  the  liead  of  coeducational  collcc^es  have  been  included  all 
institutions  in  which  either  the  undergraduate  department,  the  graduate 
department,  or  both,  arc  open  to  both  men  and  women.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  table  that  310  institutions  (G8.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number) 
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are  open  to  women.  In  1890-91  of  a  total  number  of  430  institations 
only  282,  or  G5.G  per  cent,  were  open  to  women,  showing  a  gain  in  two 
years  of  a  little  more  than  3  jiev  cent.  These  two  years  witnessed  the 
admission  of  women  to  certain  privileges  in  Yale  and  Brown  universi- 
ties, while  Tnfts  College  and  Miami  University  were  entirely  thrown 
oi>en  to  them. 

ProffMora  and  instructors. — The  number  of  professors  and  instruct- 
ors, male  and  female,  employed  in  the  several  departments  of  univer- 
sities and  cojleges  is  shown  in  the  following  summary: 

I'nirerBitiea  and  coUetjca  for  1802-OS — Summary  of  professors  and  instructors. 


SlateH  and  TcrritorieH. 


•  Nuro- 
I  ber 
jofin- 
Imita 
.  tious. 


I*rt»paratory 
dppartiuenU. 


Male. 


United  SUtcn 


North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Division  . 
North  Central  Division  . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maino 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

MasAOchusetta 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia — 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(ieorgia 

Florida 

South  Cent rnl  Division: 

Koutucky 

Tennessee •. 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

i^ouisiaua 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Nortli  Centr.il  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michi;;an 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Soutli  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

W  voming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington , 

Oregon  

Calffomia 


451  .     1,803 


300 
212 
108 
OGG 
118 


3 
1 

-I 
0  ■ 

1 

3 
•23 

5 
31 

I 
10 

4 

8 

4 
11 

0 

8 

4 

13 
23 

7 

5 

0 
11 

5 

1 

38 
15 
28 
12 
10 
12 
24 
20 

4 

G 

0 
17 

1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
0 
14 


Fe. 
male. 


r37 


44 

84 

117 

429 

G3 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 
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0 

0 

152 

13 

22 

4 

lOG 

25 

0 

•   0 

02 

9 

31 

2 

20 

3 

0 

2 

24 

10 

3:> 

16 

20 

14 

11 

19 

33 
CI 

0 
13 
30 
20 
11 

4 

195 
72 

150 
50 
34 
38 

100 
08 
21 
35 
55 
91 

3 

G 

13 

3 


12 
44 

4 

4 

22 

20 
8 


C4 
16 
65 
27 
14 
13 
70 
71 
11 
23 
21 
34 

1 
1 
G 
4 


Collegiate  dtv 
jMirtments. 

«»'*•   JS«. 

1 
5. 120  1    559 

I^fessional 
departments. 


Total  Dumber. 


Mule. 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


1,048 
007 
506 

2. 022 
337 


38 

34 

3,3 

284 

58 

146 

540 

117 

398 

13 
161 
78 
08 
29 
03 
03 
56 
16 

83 
100 
45 
32 
70 
73 
21 
4 

303 

173 

:i60 

165 

130 

130 

177 

223 

18 

32 

84 

149 

4 

12 
40 


2 

0 

10 

10 

1 

12 

4 

2 

11 

4 

2 

4 

8 

7 

17 

15 

10 

24 

50 

29 

203 

2.854 


I 


48 
52 

320 
55 


I 


0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 
10 

0 
35 

0 
15 

G 

4  I 
0 
2  I 

5  , 
0  ' 

15 

"li 

G 

18  1 
7  ' 
7 


13 
16 

MM 

241 

0 

70 

301 
5 

260 


23 


1 

7 


08 


0  : 

0 

0 

2 
14 

8  1 
23 


20  I    8,883  ,       1.364 


937 

1 

215 

0 

262 

0 

089 

24 

251 

1 

0 
0 
0 

I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 


» 

0 

146 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

26 

0 

6 

0 

10 

o' 

0 

0  , 

\  .        1 

21 

-   0 

156 

0 

6 

0 

5 

0 

51 

0 

51 

201 

0 

15 

47 

1 

52 

257 

19 

28 

55 

0 

15 

17 

0 

10 

105 

2 

47 

111 

2 

38 

02 

0 

3 

0  ■ 

16 

0 

0 

12 

83 

0 

25 

18 

0 

1 

1  ! 

0 

65 

0 

87 

1 

1 

2,773  i 
958  I 
903 

3,  590 
059 


50 

50 

55  1 
540  I 

58  I 
232  I 
945 
136 
61)8 


13 
181 
284 
128 

33 
135 

87 

80 

17 

128 
354 

50 

48 
160 
120 

JO 
5 

722 
289 
091 
230 
163 
219 
334 
421 

31 

43  I 

190  I 

213  j 

I 

7  I 
137  I 

l^ 

09 
333 


74 
145 
2.35 
790 
120 


0 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 

21 
4 

45 

0 
20 
10 
0 
5 
29 
20 
26 
26 

29 
70 
10 
10 
53 
45 
17 
1 

134 
45 

118 
73 
2« 
20 

112 

113 
13 
42 
29 
58 

1 

2 

15 

4 

0 

1 

2 

2 

17 

24 

52 
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The  foregoiug  tabic  shows  that  the  proportion  of  women  professors 
and  instructors  remains  low;  especially  is  this  true  of  the  college  and 
professional  departments.  The  largest  proportion  of  women  professors 
is  found  in  the  North  Central  and  Westei^n  divisions  of  the  country, 
while  flie  smallest  proportion  is  found  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division. 
Taking  the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  collegiate  and 
graduate  departments  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  entire 
country,  we  iind  that  the  proportion  of  students  to  instructors  is  10.4 
students  to  1  instructor. 

In  1890-91  the  total  number  of  professors  and  instructors  in  all 
departments  reported  by  430  institutions  was  8,47li,  while  in  1802-93 
the  number  reported. by  451  institutions  was  10,247.  Among  the  insti- 
tutions reporting  in  the  latter  year  and  which  were  not  included  iu 
1890-91  is  the  University  of  Chicago,  with  135  professors  and  instructors. 
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Students. — The  uuiuber  of  Ettidciits  enrolled  in  the  several  dopart- 
mcnts  of  tlie  universities  and  colleges,  clasaified  ivccoiding  to  raee  and 
sex,  is  given  in  the  following  smuniarized  tables: 

ri«ir«TiiJie«  aud  coUrgtufor  lS93-0S—SHmtiiary  0/  ititdntt. 
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Idaho 
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UniversUieH  and  €olle§e9  for  1S02-0S. — Summary  of  studenla — Contiiiue<1. 


States  and  TerritorioM. 


Total  number. 


AVbite. 


Male. 


Female.       Male.       Female.       Male.      Female. 


United  Staten. 


Kortli  Atlantic  Division. 
South  AtUatlc  Division. 

SoBth  Centni  Division  . . 
Hortb  Central  DivUion  . 
Western  Division 


Korth  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

Now  Hampshiro 

Vermont 

Mssflnchusetts 

Rbodo  Island 

Counecticnt 

Kew  York 

New  Jersey 

Fenos  jlvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colnmbia. . . 

Viruinia 

West  Tirjiinia 

North  (.Inrolina 

South  Carolina 

(vcor^ia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 


Alabama... 
MiM.siitsippi 
Louisiana. . 


Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklnhonin 

North  Central  Division 

Ohio 


Indiana. 
Illinois  . 


\ 


Michigan  . 

Wisconsin 
MinneHuta 


Iowa . 


Mifisonri 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
Nehrnslta 


Ransos 

Western  Division 

Montana 

Wyominij 

Colorado 


New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington . 

Orpcon 

Calfiomia.... 


(2.776) 
09,830  I      29,557 


20. 368  2, 503 

8,067  1,360 

(692) 
12. 160  I        2.  850 

(2. 036) 
43, 028  I      20, 128 
(48) 
5,  416  I        2. 620 


553 

458  , 
432  ' 

5,451 
501 

2,286 
10.065 

1,770 

7,840 

90 
1,753 
1,597 
1,710 

464 
1,257 

640 
1,165 

276 


2,041 

(145) 

4,058 

848 

610 

1,682 

(547) 
1,582 
339 
61 

(289) 
8,447  I 

(2t>) 
3,239  I 

(128) 
8,444  I 

(H5) 
4,290  I 
2,472 
2,568  I 

(1.184) 

3,990  ' 

5.097 

280 

5G1 

1,678 

(2G8) 
2, 942 

49 
53  i 
(48) 
057  I 

^* 

20  i 

187 

81 

88 

4:t2 

083 

3,  2uG 


1,987 
674 
901 


1,859 


5'Jj 
1,021 


Colored. 


Totiil. 


I     4,508 


333 


8 


13 


315 


(2,77C) 
104,347  I        32,030 


29,  032  2, 602 

10, 921  2. 516 

J  (602) 

\    14, 240  I  4, 043 

J  (2.036) 

{    44,132  I  20.247 

5  (48) 

\     5, 422  I  2, 623 


853 

458 
134 

5,462 
501 

2,296 
10,072 

1,780 

8,076 

00 
1,906 
1,984 
1,719 

465 
1,826 
1,258 
1,397 

276 


3,029  I 

(U5) 

4,694 

957 

752 

2,174 

(547) 
1.015 
658 
61 

(289) 
8,598  ; 

(22) 
3,267  I 

(128) 
8,456  I 

(145) 
4,298 
2.474 
2,569 

(1,184) 

8,995 

5,097 

280 

561 

1, 582 

(268) 
2.955 


0 

49 

1 

53 

1 

5 

( 
658 

0 

54 

0 

26 

0 

187 

0 

81 

0 

88 

0 

432 

0 

5.-!t7 

c 

.^,  207 

(48) 


115 

0 

65 

327 

4S 

83 

042 

22 

1,000 

0 

278 
180 
40 
148 
474 
455 
C45 
296 

573 

1,320 
326 
234 


1,051 

453 

60 


3,967 

1,150 

2,962 

1,991 
674 
062 

2.415 

2.479 

237 

569 

978 

1,803 


35 
55 


389 

54 

12 

181 

105 

47 

198 

525 

1,021 
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The  foiegoing  tables  show  that  the  total  number  of  students  in 
attendance  upon  all  the  courses  of  the  several  institutions  was  140,053. 
Of  this  number  23.5  per  cent  were  women,  and  5.6  per  cent  were  col- 
ored. In  the  undergraduate  departments  there  were  enrolled  55,553 
students.  Women  comprised  almost  20  per  cent  of  this  number,  while 
the  proportion  of  colored  students  was  small ;  only  1.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  belonging  to  the  colored  race.  In  the  preparatory  depart- 
ments these  two  classes  of  students  make  a  much  better  showing. 

Of  the  44,054  students  enrolled  in  the  preparatory  departments,  30.4 
per  cent  were  women,  and  8.2  per  cent  were  colored.  It  would  nata- 
rally  be  expected  that  the  proportion  of  colored  students  would  be 
considerably  larger  in  the  x)reparatory  departments  than  in  the  other 
departments  of  the  several  institutions.  The  professional  departments 
claimed  19,385  students,  of  which  number  3.7  per  cent  were  women 
and  3.G  i)er  cent  were  colored. 

The  diagram  shown  on  p.  77  shows  the  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance on  the  undergraduate  courses  of  the  universities  and  colleges  as 
reported  to  this  office  for  the  years  1885-80  to  1892-93,  inclusive. 

The  graduate  students  pursuing  advanced  liberal  studies  have  been 
classified  as  resident  and  nonresident  students.  The  number  of  resi- 
dent graduates  for  the  year  under  consideration  was  2^025,  while  the 
number  of  nonresident  graduates  was  940.  Of  the  former  number,  14.9 
per  cent  were  women,  while  of  the  latter  number  but  10  per  cent  were 
women.  The  greatest  number  of  nonresident  graduates  is  found  in  the 
North  Central  Division  of  the  countrv.  In  this  section  as  well  as  ia 
the  North  Atlantic  Division  there  are  several  institutions  in  which  the 
nonresident  graduate  departments  are  important  features  of  the  insti- 
tutions. 

The  growth  of  graduate  work  in  tlie  United  States  from  1871-72  to 
1892-93  is  set  forth  in  the  diagram  show  n  on  p.  78. 

In  this  diagram  are  included  only  such  graduate  students  as  are  pur- 
suing what  are  generally  known  as  liberal  studies,  graduate}  students 
pursuing  professional  courses  of  study  being  excluded. 
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Undergraduate  students  in  unircraiiies  and  colleges  from  1S85-S6  to  1892-9S, 
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Tho  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  college  stadents  in  the 
several  degree  courses  reported  by  361  universities  and  colleges: 

Unirer8itie8  and  colleffcn  for  1802-9S, 
UXDEKGUADUATE  STUDENTS  IN  I>E6IIEE  COURSES. 


Staton  and  Torri lories. 


United  States. 


Num- 
ber of 

institu- 
tioiM 

report- 
ing 

claAslfl- 
cation 

of  atu- 
deots. 


North  Atlantic  Division . 
Soutli  AtJantie  IMviHion. 
South  Central  Diviaioa.. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Diviaion 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

New  Harap^ire 

Vermont 

Massacbaaeita 

Ilhoile  Iidand 

Connocticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pcunsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Divinion : 

I>elawaro 

Marjiand 

Distnct  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

Wfst  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  CaroUnA 

Georp^ 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Sjentucky 

Tenuesaee 

Alabama 

MiAsiHHippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana. 

Illinois} 

Miehignn 

AVigconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

MiBsmiri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Knnsnn 

"WcHtem  Division: 

Montana 
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Colorado'. 

Arizona 

UUh 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 
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3 

20 

1 
8 
4 

4 
3 
7 
7 
7 
4 

F. 
i 

17 

7 

3 

9 

7 

31 

12 

20 

0 

U 

U 

21 

22 

3 

0 

7 

13 

1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
0 
II 


Number 
of  stu- 
dents in 
degree 
courses. 


41, 978 


15,970 
3,270 
3,813 

10,030 
2.277 


547 

320 

295 

3,054 

297 

1,811 

4,554 

1,100 

3, 032 

85 
520 
284 
559 

80 
670 
388 
008 

79 

520 
1,100 
581 
292 
689 
019 

3.224 

1,991 

2,  903 

1,047 

1,487 

010 

1.760 

1,348 

49 

199 

208 

847 

23 
27 

142 
22 
49 
00 
(} 
90 

185 
1,073 


Per  cent  of  students  in  dcereo  courses  pursuing 
courses  of  study  leading  to — 


A.B. 
degree. 


55.70 


01.97 
78.44 
50.72 
46.00 
56.79 


Ph.  B. 
degree. 


0.21 


8.12 

3.03 

2.80 

12.54 

11.15 


B.L. 
degree. 


B.S. 
degree. 


7.10 


2.88 
2.35 
8.71 
11.85 
7.29 


100.00 
55.90 
47.46 
87.06 
05.99 
67.59 
37.60 
63.80 
63.12 

00.00 
91.25 
81.69 
90.64 
50.00 
61.04 
85.  05 
77.80 
84.18 

47.53 
48.46 
59.04 
40.75 
54.57 
50.08 

51.30 
54.49 
41.41 
29.87 
33.  50 
37.55 
85.91 
60.83 
55. 10 
.•)7.  29 
49.52 
77.57 

13.  04 
14.81 
35.  21 


16.05 

.69 

29.29 

29.70 

7.63 


0.54 


18.44 


0 

.05 

7.44 


1.55 


19 


2.  28 


11.64 

2.84 
4.77 


3.80 
3.80 
0.71 
1.03 
.58 
.16 

14.45 
14.42 
10.50 
19.31 
2.29 


0.25 

4.48 


37.97 

15.78 
2.44 
3.27 


28.24 
7.79 
2.04 
7.54 
1.92 
5.55 


23.24 


12.  25 
03.33 


50. CO  I, 
60.73 
60.  85  I 


13.21 


8.27 
23.50 

12.19 

4.82 

9.42 

18.64 

36.31 

22.05 

2.39 

3.49 

4.08 

4.52 

9.14 

4.13 


25.  93 
16.90 


8.16 


1.11 
7.57 
6.93 


20.93 


15.00 
10.95 
34.09 
25. 4S 
21.91 


B.C.E.' 
degree.  I 


2.66 


other 

first  do- 

grccH. 


4.34 


4.54 

7.49 

2.44 

1.19 

1.68 

1.94 

1.39 

2.77 

.66 

2.20 

24.06 
14.01 

0.56 
0 

2.60 
10.32 
22.50 
20.19 

4.71 
6.28 
8.45 


22.50 
18.66 
12.11 
14.14 

27.85 

32.13 
37.97 
27.19 
58.  22 
32.  22 
28.  01 


13. 
24. 
38. 
31. 
14. 
27. 
30. 
20. 
38. 
30. 
39. 
12. 


74 
91 
37 

27 
66 
51 
79 
80 
78 
65 
42 
75 


2.50 

13.56 

2.09 

4.72 


6.00 

11.72 

4.81 

23.53 

6.69 


13.75 
1.49 


3.20 


.70 
3.62 
3.27 


.16 

2.33 
1.36 


3.83 

3.06 

2.50 

.07 


25. 93 
24.65 
100.00 
48.98 
36.67 
m.  33 
48.89 
22.70 
17.81 


16.07 


.84 


I 


7.12 


22.05 
1.98 
3.79 

11.76 


3.17 

.36 

7.50 

1.79 


3.71 
.52 


4.36 


5.99 


.24 

.91 

9.:J5 

9.83 

.17 

.96 


.1      86.96 
.'       33.33 


30.61 


.36 


For  a  number  of  years  the  percentage  of  students  in  tbo  classical  or 
A.  B.  course  Las  been  decreasing,  while  tho  iiercentago  of  students  in 
courses  leading  to  the  science  degrees  has  been  increasing. 

Preparation  of  students. — Another  attempt  was  made  during  the  year 
to  ascertain  the  kinds  of  schools  in  which  the  several  freshmen  studeat^ 
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of  the  year  were  prepared  for  college.  Xot  much  success  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  in  this  direction,  as  answers  to  this  inquiry 
were  received  from  but  216  of  the  451  institutions  to  which  the  inqtiiry 
was  directed.  The  results  of  this  investigation  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  following  table: 

Vniveraitics  and  coUegca  for  1S9J-03, 
PREPAKATIOX  OF  FKESHMEN. 


StateH  uiul  Territories. 


Vnited  States. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division  . 
South  Central  Divi.sion.. 
North  Central  Divi-Hion. . 
Western  Division , 


No.  of 
institu- 
tions re- 
porting. 


216 

42 
28 
26 
90 
21 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Kow  iiampshirt' 

A'emumt 

MassHchusettH 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Dt^lawaro 

Maryland 

Dist  lilt  of  Columbia. 

Virjjjinia , 

"Wt'st  Virfjinia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

(fcortria , 

Florida 

South  C«'ntral  Division: 

Kentucky  

T«  iines.Mi<; 

Ahibiuna 

MiHsiNsi{]ri 

Louisiana 

Texas 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Judiana 

Illinois 

Mii'hi;:an 

"VViscouhiu 

Minnesota 

Icnva 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"West<!rn  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Coioradol 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


3 
1 

o 

4 

1 
1 

13 
1 

16 

1 

2 
3 
2 
5 
5 
4 
1 

5 
8 
1 
3 
4 
5 

14 
8 

21 
4 
5 
5 

11 

15 
2 
3 
4 


No.  of 
fresh- 
men. 


8,273 

2,784 
582 
847 

3.359 
701 


160 
168 
100 
520 
118 

00 
820 

93 
700 

27 

103 

28 

43 

14 

17H 

73 

114 


175 
238 
5 
157 
101 
171 

493 

410 

1,001 

127 

95 
101 
334 
380 

25 
109 

57 
137 


1 

12 

1 

17 

2 

24 

1 

38 

1 

10 

1 

29 

1 

6 

3 

40 

4 

33 

6 

486 

Per  cent  of 
freshmen 

Percent  of 

frealinien 

prepan'd  in 

private 

soeondary 

schools. 

Per  cent  of 

Per  cent  of 

prepared  in 

freshmen 

freshmen 

prepara- 

torj^aopart- 

ments  ol 

colleges. 

prepared  in 

prepared 

public  high 
schools. 

by  private 
study. 

39.28 

21.59 

30.20 

2.87 

17.90 

35.31 

42. 49 

4.24 

61.03 

32. 82 

13.74 

2.41 

57.97 

21.37 

16.41 

4.25 

52. 28 

11.13 

35.04 

1.55 

2i>.39 

8.13 

60.06 

2.43 

10.  05 

28.09 

44.07 

15.39 

1.19 

27. 38 

70.24 

1.10 

0 

19.00 

79.00 

2.00 

3.65 

51.16 

44. 04 

1.15 

0.78 

52.  54 
63.  34 

40.68 
30. 00 

3.33 

8.33 

18.28 

25.  91 

53.87 

l.M 

23.  GO 

27.96 

46.  23 

2.15 

39.57 

31.86 

16.86 

8.71 

3.70 

44.45 

29.03 

22.22 

61.17 

7.77 

26.21 

4.85 

78.57 
inn  nn 

17.80 

0 

8.57 

100.  00 
35.  39 
43,83 

50.  (10 
100.  00  I 

55.43 

51.  (iS 
lUO.  00 

58.  CO 
64.36 
63.74 

46.45 
37.  50 
51.15 
50.8* 
78.  *»5 
50.  50 
43.11 
61.21 
50.00 
71.50 
61.40 
71.53 

100.00  . 

100.00  •. 

45.83  i 

28.95  i. 

1(H).  00  . 

17.24  . 

06.07  |. 

100.00  . 

100.00  '. 

11.73 


7.10 

5.37 

17.41 


6.32 
8.91 
12.  88 
11.84 
12.  00 
10. 09 


7.30 


44.  22 
52.  08 
30.34 
40.10 
12.  0  J 
40. 59 
43.41 
23.  42 
10.00 
IX.  35 
38.60 
20.44 


16.67  I 


37.  50 
57.00 


3.45 


08.97 
33.33 


10.70 


75.72 


2.23 
4.89 
1.10 


2.10 

'".eo 

.53 
16.00 


.73 


13.15 

io.'si 


1.85 


Degrees. — The  number  of  different  degrees,  excluding  purely  profes- 
sional degrees,  conferred  on  oxamination  or  in  course  by  the  several 
universities  and  colleges  is  given  in  the  following  table: 
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The  iiiiiuber  of  A.  B.  degrees  conferred  continues  U)  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  number  of  other  first  degrees.  The  number  of  A.  M. 
degrees  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  grow  smaller  year  by  year.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  institutions  which  formerly  granted 
the  master^s  degree  in  course  three  years  after  attaining  the  bachelor's 
degree,  are  withdrawing  this  i)rivilege,  and  are  requiring  one  year's 
resident  study,  or  its  equivalent,  together  with  an  examination  and,  in 
some  cases,  a  thesis. 

The  total  number  of  Ph.  D.  degrees  conferred  for  work  done  was  189. 
Of  this  number,  110,  or  58.2  per  cent,  were  conferred  by  the  institutions 
in  the  ^North  Atlantic  Division,  1G.9  per  cent  in  the  South  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion, 2.7  per  cent  in  the  South  Central  Division,  21.7  percent  in  the 
North  Central  Division,  and  0.5  per  cent  in  tbe  Western  Division. 
Degrees  in  pedagogy  were  conferred  in  but  (>  States  in  the  North 
Central  and  Western  divisions.  In  many  of  the  institutions  offering 
courses  in  pedagogy  or  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  such  courses 
are  counted  toAvards  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  degrees  in  arts  and 
science. 

The  total  number  of  honorary  degrees  conferred  in  1892-93  was  886. 
Of  this  number,  396  Avere  A.  M.,  121  LL.  D.,  and  277  D.  D.  In  all  tbcre 
were  conferred  458  honorary  doctorates,  of  which  number  32  Avere 
doctors  of  philosophy.  The  number  of  honorary  degrees,  by  States,  is 
given  in  the  following  table: 
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Property. — The  following  table  gives  iu  a  summarized  form  tbe  num- 
ber of  volumes  iu  libraries,  tbe  value  of  scientific  npparntiia,  tlio  v:iIiio 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  tbe  amount  of  productive  funds,  and  tbo 
amount  of  benefactions  received  duriug  the  year: 

Uaii-rrtitict  aiid  eolUgti  /or  1S92-9S. 
SUMUAltY  OF  ritOPfiltTV. 
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The  total  number  of  volumes  in  libraries  in  1892-03  was  5,310,002, 
an  increase  of  a  little  more  than  700,000  over  the  number  reported  in 
1801-92.  Besides  these  bound  volumes  there  were  reported  1,148,567 
pamphlets.  The  North  Atlantic  Division  seems  to  be  especially  favored 
in  the  number  of  books  x)ossessed  by  its  universities  aiul  colleges. 
While  this  division  contains  but  17.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
institutions,  it  has  40.2  i)er  cent  of  the  total  number  of  books  reported, 
and  55.0  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pamphlets.  The  total  amount 
of  the  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus,  together  with  the 
amount  of  invested  funds,  forms  an  equipment  worth  $203,578,858.  Of 
this  total  amount  we  again  find  that  about  47.2  per  cent  is  possessed 
by  the  institutions  in  the  North  Athmtic  Division. 

While  tho  institutions  in  this  division  have  but  37.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  of  tho  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  they  have  almost 
50  i>er  cent  of  the  scientific  apparatus  and  55.9  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  productive  funds.  These  figures  are  very  significant  when 
it  is  remembered  how  small  a  proportion  of  the  institutions  are  located 
in  this  division.  As  to  the  amount  of  benefactions  received  during  the 
year,  the  North  Central  Division  has  the  advantage,  having  received 
almost  50  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  reported.  Of  the  $3,210,708 
reported  by  the  institutions  of  this  division,  the  University  of  Chicago 
reported  $1,950,000. 

Income. — Tho  income  of  universities  and  colleges  is  derived  from 
tuition  fees,  from  productive  funds,  State  or  municipal  appropriations, 
appropriations  from  the  Genernl  Government  and  from  miscellaneous 
sources.  Tlio  total  income  reported  by  the  universities  and  colleges  in 
1892-93  was  $14,001,034.  Of  this  amount,  $5,400,810,  or  37.4  percent, 
was  derived  from  tuition  fees,  thus  showing  the  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  an  education  that  is  borne  by  the  students. 
Of  tho  remainder,  34.9  per  cent  is  the  income  from  invested  funds;  11.5 
per  cent  was  api)ropriated  by  the  several  States  and  cities;  4.7  per  cent 
was  appropriated  by  tho  General  Government,  while  the  balance  was 
received  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  following  summary  gives  the 
statistics  concerning  the  income  by  States: 
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Unircrsiiics  and  colleges  for  1S02-DS. 
INCOME. 


States  and  Territories. 


Unitea  SUtes. 


North  Atlantic  Division.. 
South  Atlantic  Division.. 
Sonth  Central  Division.. 
North  Central  Division... 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Haino 

Now  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Mafisacliusctts 

Bhode  Inland 

Conuectitut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia . 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Kentucky  

Tennessee 

Alabama 

MisHinsippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvomhig . .  - 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

A  rizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 


From 

tuition 

fees. 


$5, 4G6, 810 


2, 372. 7»8 
484. 375 
491,  258 

1, 941,  246 
177.  J  33 


42,380 
18.000 
10. 612 

604.  429 
03,250 

323,  872 

733,205 
50.720 

526.330 


187,  400 
94, C02 
74, 372 
10,538 
58,553 
21,354 
23,416 
14.140 

67.020 
157. 089 
72, 914 
21,344 
77,148 
79, 470 
16,200 
C7 

275, 785 

281,182 

426,  691 

199.704 

54. 140 

72.185 

196, 151 

303.  430 

7,450 

16,810 

29.511 

78. 198 

7.500 

293 

20, 218 

0 

0 

1,M3 

0 


14,800 

14,  296 

118,483 


From 

l>ro<luctive 

funds. 


$5, 000, 859 


2, 586, 3b7 
378, 453 
444.284 

1, 492, 577 
198, 208 


59, 827 
00.000 
32, 198 

656. 548 
66,334 

243. 975 
1, 05»,  1G9 

!.•><),  150 

259, 136 

4,980 

119, 7U0 

21,084 

99. 071 

6,389 
34. 5J7 
24,525 
00,132 

8,.  035 

67.008 
127.880 

27. 000 

42.983 
108,505 

69,378 
1,530 


412,880 

110,182 

335, 626 

110,959 

70,976 

80,250 

92. 931 

186.505 

1.500 

4,300 

56,868 

29.  COO 


21, 185 
0 
0 


0 

1.349 

400 

28,091 

147, 183 


From 

State  or 

municipal 

appro- 
priations. 

$1,679,051 


228. 915 
162.  052 
26.  000 
879, 056 
381.798 


0 

0 

6.000 


151, 163 

0 

71. 782 


17,700 

0 

40,000 

49, 982 

20.000 

33,270 

1,100 

0 

0 

950 

1,200 

400 

13.450 

5,000 

0 

5.600 

67,292 

40,000 

G3,533 

181,000 

168, 000 

69.500 

67,000 

1,331 

37.000 

28,500 

70,000 

86,500 


From 
U.  S.  Gov 
einment. 


$682,292 


131.075 
187,144 
56,728 
167, 023 
140, 322 


From 

other 

sources. 


$1, 423, 022 


0 
18.000 
26, 130 


36.  559 
70.  COO 
12,500 
12.000 
45.(00 
25,  OCO 
15,164 
25.000 
25,000 
115, 575 


2,945 

18,000 

33,  000 

33,000 

0 

14, 4C0 
0 

90,5C0 
0 

30.000 
1,500 

38. 744 

12, COO 
0 

0 
33,000 
0 
0 
23,728 
0 
0 


18,003 
0 

33,000 
0 

33, 000 

33,000 
0 

17,023 
0 
0 

33. 000 
0 


22.  322 
0 
0 

18, 000 


34,000 

33,000 

0 

0 

33,000 


542, 442 
196. 171 
106,489 
531,667 
46,  253 


0 

0 

8.581 

143,026 


140, 611 

153, 727 

20.000 

70, 497 

2,108 
33, 270 
20,371 
66, 442 

5,803 
32,  662 
14,000 
18,289 

3,226 

3,157 
55, 379 

1,000 

1,000 
23,400 
12,144 

9,800 


94.588 

6,892 

178, 403 

36, 918 

61, 459 

88, 476 

21.423 

27,636 

7,000 

5, 085 

25.087 

28,700 


11.427 

0 

190 


4,700 
14.624 
15, 312 


Total 
income. 


$14, 601. 034 


5.861.597 
1.408,195 
1. 125,  359 
5, 012, 169 
1, 193, 714 


102.  207 

96,000 

83,521 

1, 404.  003 

132.  529 

726. 458 

2, 129, 264 

253, 870 

933,745 

21,488 
358,070 
228.557 
279,885 
102,712 
147. 252 
131. 893 
114.937 

25,401 

137, 185 
874. 298 
102. 114 

66.327 
246,240 
165,998 

27,530 
5.667 

868.545 

438, 256 

1.  a37. 253 

528, 581 

387, 575 

293,411 

377. 505 

535.  934 

52.950 

51.695 

214,466 

222, 998 

7,500 
59, 174 

122, 830 
12,500 
30.190 
46.543 
59,000 
49,  513 
44.900 
82.011 

679. 553 


YI. — Colleges  for  Women. 

(See  Part  lY,  Tables  7  and  8,  for  detailed  statistics.) 

The  total  uumber  of  colleges  for  women  reported  for  the  year  1892-93 
was  143.  Of  this  Dumber  16  were  i)laee(l  in  i\  division  by  themselves 
as  representing  a  class  of  institutions  similar  to  the  coeducational  col- 
leges and  to  the  colleges  for  men.  The  number  of  institutions  in  this 
division  was  increased  over  the  number  in  the  precediug  year  by  the 
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fldtlitioii  of  EocUford  College,  Kookford,  III.,  and  tlie  U.  SopUio  New- 
comb  Mciiiui'ial  College,  New  Oi'leims,  La.  During  tlio  year  iuforma- 
tioii  was  received  of  tlifc  clo»iiig  of  Iiigbani  University,  Le  Roy,  N.  T. 
New  iiistitittioiis  tlint  will  undoubtedly  bo  claased  iii  tliis  division  for 
tho  year  1893-04  arc  tbe  Marietta  College  for  Women,  at  Marietta, 
Obio,  and  tbe  IlandolpliMaeon  Woman's  College  at  Lyucliburg,  Va. 

Tbe  summai'izcd  statistics  of  the  1(>  institutions,  included  in  Division 

A  of  tlie  table  of  colleges  for  women,  are  giveu  in  tbe  following  tables: 

CoUrja  for  KoiHrt—Die'uioa  A. 


SUMMAin 

OF  STATISTICS  FOR  IM 
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Cotleijtt  for  Komrn — IHrisitiu  .1. 
SOMilAUT  OF  STATISTICS  FOK  IBM-'J: 
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CoUcijcs  for  ivomcn — Diciaion  A. 
STUDENTS  IX  DEGllEE  CUUllSES  IX  18G2-0a. 


States. 


United  States. 


Number 
of  insti- 
tntioiis 

reporting 
claseiti- 

cation  of 

studontd. 


13 


Xnmbor 
of  stu- 
dents in 
degree 
courses. 


Ver  C4?nt  of  students  in  degree  courses 
pursuiu;;  courses  leading  to— 


I 


A.B. 
degree. 


Nortli  Atlantic  Division. 
North  (Jentrnl  Division.. 
"NVestcru  Division , 


11 
1 
1 


2, 435  ■        02.  71 


B.L. 
degree. 


18.89 


B.  S. 
degree. 


17. 58 


Otlier 
first  de- 
grees. 


0.82 


2,392 
21 


62.79 

100.00 

9.52 

18.48 

0 

00.48 

17.89  I 
0  , 


8t 
0 
0 


North  Atlniitic  Division : 

MnsHaclmsetts 

New  York 

New  Jersey , 

Peftns.ylvftiiia 

Noitli  Oiitral  Division : 
Illinois 

Western  Division: 

California 




'  ■  ■ 

4 
6 

1 
1 

1,589 

626 

13 

104 

49.78 

85.30 

100.00 

100.00 

20.31 

3.84 

0 

0 

23.91 

7.67 

0 

0 

> 

1 

22 

100.00 

0 

0 

i 

1 

21 

9.52 

90.  48 

0 

0 

3.19 

0 

0 

0 


Colleges  for  women — Division  A. 
PIIEPARATIOX  OF  FRESIIMEX  OF  18^2-93. 


.States. 


Number 
of  insti- 
tutions 
report- 
ing. 


I'niled  Stales 


Per  cent  of  fnislimen  pn?pared  by — 


Number  1  Prepnra- 
of       ;      tory 

freshmen.;  depart- 
ments of 
colleges. 


0.G8 


Private      j,  ^y 
prepara-       ^JJ^'^^*- 

sclTcSls.  !  «^^^^»- 


North  All.intic  Division 
Norlli  C'cntml  Division  . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division 

Mansaclinsetts 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

I*enn8ylval)ia 

Nortli  (initial  Division : 

Illinui!) 

Western  Division: 

(.'alilbruiu 


44.20 


0.07 

44.44 

0 


45.34 

11.11 

0 


40.70 


Privnto 
study. 


2.30 


46.16 

44.45 

lUO.  00 


2.43 
0 
0 


0 

46.15 

11.64 

37.50 

40.00 

0 

0.67 

73.33 

1 

44.44 
0 


11.11 
0 


5.1.85 

49.04 

40.00 

8.33 

41.45 

100.00 


0 

1.92 

2{).00 

11.07 

0 

0 


As  will  be  seen  from  these  tables,  11  of  the  IG  institutions  are  found 
in  the  Xorth  AUantic  Division.  The  hirge  proportion  of  these  institu- 
tions in  this  division  is  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  in  this  division 
coeducation  of  the  sexes  has  made  the  least  pro^jrcss.  In  nearly  all  of 
the  Western  States  the  State  universities  and  other  leading  educa- 
tional institutions  have,  from  the  first,  been  open  to  women,  thus  ren- 
dering unnecessary  tlio  founding  of  any  large  number  of  institutions 
for  the  education  of  women  only. 

While  the  North  Atlantic  Division  has  08.75  i)er  cent  of  the  institu- 
tions, it  has  93.31  per  cent  of  the  college  students,  05.55  i)er  cent  of  the 
graduate  students,  and  but  15.45  x^er  cent  of  the  jneparatory  students. 

It  has  90.08  x)er  cent  of  the  books  reported,  77.78  i^er  cent  of  the  scien- 
tific ap])aratus,  80.07  per  cent  of  the  grounds  and  buildings,  and  00.5 
per  cent  of  the  productive  funds,  while  all  of  the  benefactions  reported 
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were  received  by  institntions  in  tliia  (iivisioii.  It  may  be  well  to  state, 
bowever,  tliat  tbo  fliinneial  Htatistica  of  tbe  Olevelnud  College  for 
Women  and  of  tbo  H.  Sopbie  Seweomb  Memorial  Colleye  -were  not 
reported  separately  from  tbose  of  tbe  iiiKtitutious  witb  Tvliieh  they  are 
connected,  viz,  tbe  Western  Reserve  University  and  Tulane  University. 

Only  13  of  tbo  IC  in.stitutions  reported  tbe  classiflcatiou  of  students 
in  degree  courses.  Of  tbo  2,135  students  classified,  ((2.71  per  cent  were 
porsuiug  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree.  This  propor- 
tion ia  greater  by  7  iier  cent  tbaa  the  proportion  of  students  iu  tbo 
coeducational  collegew  and  colleges  for  men  that  pursue  courses  of  study 
leading  to  tbo  same  degree.  One  reason,  If  not  tbe  principal  one,  for 
the  greater  proportiou  in  tbo  colleges  for  women  may  be  found  in  tbe 
fact  that  iu  this  class  of  iostitntious  there  are  no  technical  courses  like 
the  courses  in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  mining  engineering  to 
claim  tbe  attention  of  tbe  students. 

The  summarized  stuti.stics  of  the  127  institntioiis  included  in  Division 

B  of  the  table  of  colleges  for  women  are  given  in  the  following  tables: 

ColXesafor  womtn,  Divitioit  B,fer  lsm-S.%. 
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Colleges  for  women,  Division  B,  for  1S92-05. 


States. 


Unitofl  States 

Korth  Atlnntic  Division. 
South  Atlaiitio  Division. 
Soutl)  Central  Division  . . 
Korth  Central  Division . . 
"Western  Division 


Value 
of  scien- 
tific ap- 
paratus. 


Korth  Atlantic  Division: 

Maine 

Kew  HampHhiro 

Mas^acliuBetts 

Kew  Voi  k 

Kew  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

K«irth  Carolina 

South  (.'arolina 

(Jeor;;in  

South  Central  Division: 

Kentueky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mis.<»i8aippi , 

I^ui.siana 

Texas  

Korth  Central  Division : 

Oliio , 

Illinois 

TViacouHin 

Minnesota 

MisHouri 

Kansas 

"Western  Division: 

Calit'ornia 


^0. 138 


$8,314,130 


73,  SCO 
50.022 
53, 800 
37,750 
15,000 


14,  000 
6,0U0 
2,500 

20.566 
2.0(K) 

28,500 

8,500 
9,000 


3.400 
10,500 
18,022 

8.756 
U.OfK) 

9,850 

13,550 

150 

7,600 

7,000 
6,3U0 
2,000 
2.000 
0,850 
10.600 

15,000 


Value  of 
grounds 

and 
buildings. 


$623,082  '$38,001   $1,040,508  $53, 1G5  $221,412 


1, 355,  «.39 
2,814,900 
2, 044, 600 
1,821.000 
248,  OOC 


207,000 
75,  000 

135, 000 

218, 639 
35,000 

685,000 

225,000 
1, 135. 000 
8,000 
403,000 
315.000 
758,000 

300,000 
608,000 
488,000 
304, 600 
50,0C0 
204,000 

685.000 
260. 000 
25.000 
50.000 
410, 000 
391,000 

248.000 


Amonnt 
of  pro- 
ductive 
funds. 


Income. 


From 
pro- 
ductive 
funds. 


From 

tuition 

fees. 


From 
State 
or  mu- 
nicipal 
appro- 
pria- 
tions. 


From 

other 

sources. 


151,350 

133, 500 

52.000 

202,132 


9,321 

7,680 

3,120 

17, 070 


314, 000 
550, 607 
416,550 
356,  GO I 
2,750 


23. 060 
80,105 


35,000 

1 
1,800 

5,000 

300 

0 

0 

7,600 

600 

1,000 

80 

.  85,000 

6.000 

35.666 

2.100 

0 

0 

17.000 

1,020 

109, 132 

6.250 

0 

0 

75,000 

4.500 

26, 000 

1, 570 

80, 000 

6,500 

2,000 

150 

0 

8.500 

7.  COO 

75,000 

80.000 

4,000 

139,500 

47,000 

185,517 

000 

118. 300 

74,000 
124, 8C0 

81.000 
1.52.720 
70,  2:.o 
42, 180 
4,000 
69,500 

131, 833 

71,000 

6,500 

5,00<l 

110.500 

31,708 

2,750 


72.  281 
40,881 
62.500 
45, 750 


TotaL 


$2.  Oil,  176 


395, 602 
622,  228 
612,  275 
420,321 
60,750 


0 
0 


500 
11, 281 


160 
22,000 


0 

25.  805 

4,000 

300 


60,500 

5,000 
4,901 
0 
2,180 
23,000 
5,800 

26,600 

17.700 

14,100 

1,700 

2.400 

11.000 

23.000 

2,000 

1,000 

8,000 

750 


15,600 
21.002 
7.5,  a.>0 
80.000 
4,000 
200,000 

53,800 

190, 718 

900 

120, 980 

97.240 
158. 590 

108,500 

172,  520 

90,350 

70. 705 

8,000 

62.200 

148,083 

94,000 

13.000 

7,570 

125.000 
32,668 

60,750 


Tbo  equipment  of  the  iustitutions  in  the  several  divisions  may  be 
shown  by  comparing  the  i)roportiou  of  institutions  with  tlie  proportiou 
of  property  reported  by  the  institutions.  The  following  summarized 
statement  gives  such  proportion  by  divisions: 


Divisions. 


Korth  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic 
South  Central. 
Korth  Central. 
"Western 


Proportion  of— 


Institu- 
tions. 


Volumes 
in  libra- 
ries. 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

10.24 

24.67 

83.86 

24.52 

37.01 

20.07 

17.32 

18.06 

1.57 

3.68 

Seicn- 

Grounds 

tiflc  .ip- 

and  build- 

paratus. 

ings. 

Percent, 

Per  cent. 

31.97 

16.31 

21.73 

84.22 

23.38 

24.69 

16.40 

21.00 

6.52 

2.98 

Produc- 
tive 
funds. 


Percent. 

24.06 

21.22 

8.27 

46.45 

0 


VII.— Colleges  of  Ageiculture  and  the  Mechanic  Aets. 

(See  Part  IV,  Tables  9-11,  for  full  statistics.) 

The  statistics  concerning  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  endowed  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1802,  and  furtlier 
endowed  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  30, 1890,  are  given  in  three 
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-  tables  iu  Tart  IV  of  tUis  report,  the  first  two  of  wliicli  include  the 
colleges  fur  wlitte  students  niid  those  in  which  uo  distinction  as  to  race 
and  color  is  made  iu  the  admission  of  students,  Trhilc  the  third  table 
includes  the  institutions  for  student!^  of  the  colored  race. 

The  acts  on  wliich  these  institutions  depend  mainly  for  tlieir  support 
have  been  printed  a  number  of  times  in  former  reports  of  this  office 
aud  it  is  therefore  not  deemed  necessary  to  ngaiu  insert  them.  It  may, 
however,  he  of  interest  to  state  that  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  July  2,  1SG2,  and  of  the  acts  adinittiug  several  of  the 
never  States,  10,400,000  acres  of  land  have  been  given  by  the  Ueueral 
Government  to  the  several  States  for  the  CTidowment  of  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  land  was  disposed  of  advantageously, 
while  in  a  largo  numbei'  of  the  States  the  amounts  realized  from  the 
sale  of  the  lands  are  very  small  when  compared  with  the  namber  of 
acres  received.  In  a  few  of  tlio  newer  States  the  laud  can  not,  accord- 
ing to  law,  be  sohl  for  less  than  $10  per  acre.  This  wise  provision  of 
law  can  not  but  prove  of  great  benefit  to  tlio  institutions  of  these 
States,  as  the  amounts  realized  from  tlie  sale  of  the  lands  will  be  con- 
siderably greater  thau  the  amounts  realized  by  States  that  received 
four  or  five  times  as  much  laud.  The  number  of  acres  i-eecive<l  by  the 
several  Slates,  together  with  the  income  derived  therefrom  for  the  year 
1802-93,  as  reported  by  the  institutions,  is  as  follows: 


ruitwl  StatM 

Vortli  Atlnnllr^  DlTbinn 
Sauvli  AIlBiit<Rl)LvI(lou 
SoulhCnitminiYlBlon.. 
Korlli  Central  Uiviniuu  . 
WeMeru  UIvIkLud 

Norlh  AtlnntloniTlHlon 

Ualnr  

NrffHsnip«liiro.... 

nbailoliiliiiid.'.''"! 

ConiiFctli-Dt 

Kswyork 

Wew  Jtney 

Fuiinxjlvuiia 

Boslh  AllauUo  DirliluB^ 

liaryloA'.'.'.y.""'.'. 

VIt«lBia 

WMtVtnlnIa 

Nurtb  Cmllna 

South  Cardlna 

BmUi  Centnd  Divitiuii: 

KMitoeky 

TenneMee 

AUbuna 

Hlwfuivpi 

LouJtIuia 

TeiM 
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Stat«H. 


North  Central  Diviftion 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

WifK'onsin 

Minucauta 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"WcHtern  Division: 

Montana :  — 

\Vvoniing 

CoWa<lo 

Ncvacla 

Idalio 

Wn&liington 

Oregon 

California 


Nunilwr  of 
acres  {n^nted 

for  ajrricul- 
tural  and 

mechanical 
I      colltij^s. 


630,000 
390, 000 
480, 000 
240. 000 
240,  (KM) 
120,  000 
240,  000 
330, 000 
130,000 
IfW.OOO 
90,000 
OO.OUO 

140, 000 

m,  000 

03.000 
90,000 
00,  000 

190,000 
90,000 

150,000 


Income  for 
1892-93  do- 
rived  from 
proceeds  of 
the  sale  of 
lands. 


$29. 849. 43 
17, 000. 00 
26.  08J.  88 
3G,  000. 00 
16,  mL  95 
14, 977.  OO 
44. 417. 7J 
15,  850. 00 


42, 652. 12 
30, 187. 04 


10, 244. 27 


10, 952. 00 
43,690.Vl 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  number  of  the  States 
no  income  is  reported  from  the  funds  arising  from  the  act  of  July  2, 18C2. 
Tliis  is  due  to  the  fact  that  those  States  have  not  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
pose of  their  lands  advantageously  or  at  the  rate  required  by  law. 
The  total  income  for  1892-03,  arising  from  the  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  these  lands,  was  rei)orte<l  as  $632,677.80. 

In  addition  to  the  lands  granted  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1862,  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  by  an  act  approved  August  30, 1890,  gives  a  certain 
sum  of  money  annually  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges. 
The  amount  granted  by  this  act  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 1890,  was 
$15,000  for  each  State  and  Territory  having  an  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical college  emlowed  by  the  act  of  July  2,  1802.  The  amount  increases 
annually  by  $1,000  until  the  sum  appropriated  reaches  $25,000  per 
annum,  Avhich  sum  will  bo  the  amount  to  be  disbursed  annually  there- 
after to  (»ach  State  and  Territory,  provided  certain  requirements  are 
complied  with. 

The  act  of  August  30, 1890,  unlike  the  act  of  July  2, 1802,  specifies 
the  branches  of  study  for  which  the  money  granted  may  be  dis- 
bursed. It  shall  "be  applied  only  to  instruction  in  agriculture,  the 
mechanic  arts,  the  English  language,  and  the  various  branches  of 
mathematical,  physical,  natural,  and  economic  science,  with  special 
reference  to  their  api^lications  in  the  industries!  of  life,  and  to  the 
facilities  for  such  instruction .''  It  is  held  that  this  language  author- 
izes the  purchase  from  this  money  of  ai>paratus,  machinery,  text- books, 
reference  books,  stock,  and  material,  used  in  instruction  or  for  purposes 
of  illustration  in  connection  with  any  of  the  branches  enumerated,  and 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  instructors  in  said  branches  only. 

The  erection  of  buildings  is  si)ecifically  prohibited  by  the  act,  and 
the  As.sistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Interior  Department  ha«  decided 
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that  the  parcliase  of  laud  and  the  iKiymciit  of  salaries  of  treiisnrerg 
are  not  allowable.  It  should  not  be  expended  for  ropali'S  of  buildings, 
furniture,  cnses,  shelving,  tableware,  cooking  ntcusils,  nuinienl  instru- 
ments, the  salaries  of  instnietors  in  ancient  and  modem  languages 
(except  I':i};4lisii),orfor  the  salaries  of  profcssorH  of  in>(liii^";^y  neither 
should  it  be  expended  fui  the  salaries  of  secretaries,  biiokki^cpers,  jjia- 
iters,  wiitc-lniu'ii,  etc.  In  short,  the  ^tlant— the  land,  buildings,  aud 
ordinary  appliances  of  a  «:huui — must  be  provided  from  other  sources, 
and  this  particular  fmiil  must  be  applietl  exelnstvely  to  the  subjects 
named  in  thonctaud  the  facilities  especially  required  for  thoi^o  snbjecta. 
The  iiinouiits  disbursed  to  the  st^veral  Stat«s  and  Territories  to  June 
30, 1S93,  under  this  aet  are  as  ibllows : 


GtateMuuil  Tai>l 


g      I  fhilHirli 


Uco.    :l,l«QU 


Keutiicky . . 
Loiiiliana  .. 

MaiBH 

llBrj'bnil... 

UicblgRQ... 
UlDDeaoU.. 
Utoalwlniil . 
MiMourl.... 
UnDtitna. . . . 

HewHanipabln 


....do 

.'.'.'.'do'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Vec    3,ltWU 


Viv.    3,1800 

...dn  

nor.  S.niM 
Nuv.  S.IBDO 

<lu 

Knv.  in,130O 


Klinltt  Island..  Jann  ^lOrJ 
8au1hrimillii>.  Hupt.  l.USS 
ftoaHiUakota.lDrv.    3,  ino 

Tomouca |  Kuv.  ll.iemo 

Tanw IDtj:.  3.1, I^M 

VUli Kov.2l).IRW 

THBHmt Xov.  ll.lMKt 

Timlnla |  IHv.    U.lKWt, 

wSt  YnSnUTMny  STiiwiVl 


Jnly  27.  iSG 
May    5,iM 


IJ.MXilSxnt.  .i.ISBl 
IS.DUU  .taly  20.  IWl 

15,000' Mar.  IB,1«»1 
13.000,  JuiiD  P.IKU 
15,000' Uar.   2,  IHOl 

16,000'.  ...in 

-  Slur.  3T,  WOI 


si  ou"  ' 

B,0W0| 


Il«l..i«itiD.« 

at  ^Blet:or 
DeparlmtTH. 

Sspt.   8.1KSI 

..-On 

....d"  

Hciit.  ».  im  1 

ir>.ouu  July   o.isui 


K'm 


15.imUaj  i:>,iwl 
-',0(M|yrik   n.iwi 

,  01101  JuDP  S.IHK 
nWHopL  I.ISOS 
,  .  00«  3Isr.  ST,  imi 
lS,0O0;Uir.  4,1«>1 
IS.OOUUutSj,  IBSt 
IA,VuK»ur.  lO.IHDt 

lA.oeii^Uar.  s.wai 

15,000  Uar.:T,l«91 


Total . . 


;l»iic. 


10,003... 
ig,om!.. 


.  Mar.  14,  l"Hl 

Mtk-iit  I'iSOl 
>0  Juno  1M»«3 
H^lji-pt.  l.lBKi 
lu|H«i>t.  T,1)»l 
•is  Vac  14,181)1 
■ajSeiit.  7,ia«l 


i«,onO|.. 


i;.o6^iSi^iit.  1.1 

IT.OOlit  AuiF.  I.I 

lT,OUffi lo.. 

IT.OOiJ dn... 
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This  table  shows  that  under  the  above-mentioned  act  the  several 
States  and  Territories  have  received  to  June  30, 1893,  an  aggregate  sum 
of  $3,010,000. 

In  acldition  to  the  income  derived  from  the  acts  of  July  2,  18G2,  and 
August  30, 1890,  these  institutions  have  been  fairly  dealt  with  by  the 
majority  of  the  States  in  the  way  of  State  appropriations.  The  amount 
of  such  appropriations  received  by  the  institutions  during  the  year 
under  consideration  was  $1,034,716.18,  of  which  sum  $88,820.41  were  for 
the  institutions  for  colored  students.  Of  the  $1,034,715.18  appropri- 
ated, $701,471.17  were  for  buildings  or  other  special  i)urix)ses,  leaving 
but  8773,244.01  appropriated  for  current  expenses. 

According  to  the  acts  of  Congress  in  aid  of  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  none  of  the  money  arising  from  such  acts  can  be 
expended  for  buildings.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary,  from  the  very 
founding  of  a  large  number  of  the  institutions,  for  the  several  States 
to  extend  a  helping  hand. 

The  establishment  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  connection 
with  these  institutions  has  proved  a  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the 
stations,  but  also  to  the  colleges.  The  General  Government  appropri- 
ates annually  $15,000  to  each  State  and  Territory  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  stations.  From  this  amount  the  staff  of  the  station  is 
paid.  But  frequently  not  all  of  the  time  of  the  staff  is  required  by  the 
station  and  the  available  time  of  such  members  of  the  staff'  is  then 
given  to  the  college.  We  thus  find  in  a  great  majority  of  the  States 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  station  staff*  are  also  members  of  the 
college  faculty.  For  instance,  the  i)rofessor  of  agi  iculture  or  the  x>resi- 
dent  of  the  college  is  also  director  of  the  station;  the  i)rofessor  of  hor- 
ticulture, the  horticulturist  of  the  station;  the  professor  of  botany,  the 
botanist  of  the  station,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  salaries  of  these  per- 
sons are  paid  in  part  from  the  college  funds  and  in  part  from  the  station 
funds,  thus  enabling  the  colleges,  as  wjcII  as  the  stations,  to  obtain  the 
services  of  specialists  at  a  much  less  cost  to  each  than  would  be  possi- 
ble if  the  stations  were  not  in  close  proximity  to  the  colleges.  In  but 
four  States  have  the  stations  been  established  at  places  remote  from 
the  colleges.  The  staffs  of  the  44  stations  established  in  connection 
with  the  agi'icultural  colleges  consist  of  394  members. 

The  detailed  statistics  concerning  the  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges  are  given  in  Part  IV  of  this  report. 

VIII.— Schools  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine. 

(S3C  Tart  IV,  Tablen  13-lD,  for  tho  detailed  statistics  of  iudividual  acliools.) 

The  number  of  students  receiving  professional  instruction  from  year 
to  year  would  not  be  expected  to  show  any  marked  fluctuation,  for  the 
demand  for  such  work  increases  only  in  a  regular  ratio,  and  unless  the 
schools  adopt  new  regulations  the  number  of  students  would  probably 
increase  in  the  same  ratio.    The  whole  number  of  medical  students  in 
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1892-93  was  19,752.  Of  these  the  inmibcr  in  tlie  regular  medical  schools 
was  16,130,  an  increase  of  about  1,200  over  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  theological  students  was  7,839.  During  the  last  five  years 
the  number  of  theological  students  has  increased  with  much  uni- 
formity, the  figures  being  C,989,  7,013,  7,328,  7,729,  7,839. 

During  the  year  1892-93  the  number  of  law  students  was  6,776.  The 
number  of  law  students  has  been  increasing  quite  rapidly,  the  figures 
for  the  last  five  years  being  3,906,  4,518,  5,252,  6,073,  6,776.  This 
increase,  however,  may  be  more  apparent  than  rejil;  it  may  i)ossibly  be 
attributed  to  a  larger  number  of  young  men  seeking  regular  and  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  law  schools  rather  than  in  the  private  offices  of 
attorneys  and  counsellors. 


Summary  of  atatistica  of  achoola  of  theology  for  J 89.2^93, 


state. 


ri)it«a  state.-* 


North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlautic  Divinhm. 
South  Ccutral  DiviHioii.. 
North  Central  Division . . 
Western  Division 


Korih  Atlantic  Divinion : 

Maine 

MaHaacliusettf) 

Conncctirtit 

New  York 

New  Jorecy 

Pennsylvania 

Soath  Atlantic  Diviflion: 

llaryland 

District  of  Oluinbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georg  a 

South  Central  DiviHion: 

Kfntui'ky 

Tenncs«<'e 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Texas 

North  CVntral  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michi>;an 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

NebraHka 

Western  DiviHion: 

Colorado 

Oregon 

Culil'ornia 


Number 

of 
schools. 


142 

4G 
19 
15 
56 
0 


I*rofcsiiors  and 
instnictora. 


I 


Kcgolar. 


I 


2 
7 
3 

12 
5 

17 

i 

3 

3 

3 

4 
o 


I 

2 
2 

1 


2 
1 


714 


Spctcial 

or  asaist- 

ant. 

148 


283 

103 

CO 

•J40 


9 

17 

34 

4 

3 

2 


G 

3 

13 


85 
11 
17 
32 
3 


11 

1 

57 

10 

25 

22 

71 

20 

28 

S 

91 

24 

38 

0 

19 

5 

15 

1 

10 

1 

12 

* 

0 

0 
13 
1 
0 
3 


13 

50 

1 
11 

3 

11 

0 

15 

86 

12 

3 

9 

0 

4 

23 

1 

6 

25 

«> 

7 

20 

O    i 

AM 

4 

13 

4 

1 

3 

0  ■ 

Studenta. 


In  attend- 
ance. 

GradoatJni^ 

7,836 

1,601 

2,754 

614 

884 

117 

770 

117 

3,35.* 

641 

69 

i:i 

64 

IS 

436 

7« 

170 

52 

8U8 

161 

435 

101 

835 

202 

355 

45 

100 

8 

176 

33 

58 

0 

97 

22 

89 

9 

403 

61 

IMU 

48 

50 

& 

20 

0 

33 

0 

4G2 

114 

183 

18 

1.400 

258 

70 

8 

330 

53 

237 

64 

317 

41 

330 

85 

15 

0 

3 

16 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

51 

• 

12 

ED  03- 
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Summarif  of  siaiislics  of  schools  of  law  for  JS9:B-9S. 


State. 


Uidtcd  State». 


North  Atlantio  Dirisien 
South  Atlantio  DiTision. 
SoatU  Central  DiTisioo. . 
North  Central  Bivisioip . . 
Western  DlvUion 


North  Athuitic  Division : 

Massachusetts  ...'.... 

Connecticut 

Kew  York 

Pennsylvuuiti 

South  Atliiutic  Division: 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Vir;;ini.i 

West  Virginia 

North  Cnroliun 

Soul  h  Carolina 

(icorgia  

Soutli  Centr.ll  Divitiiou: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

M  ississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

North  (Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wiscousin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

MisKonri 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

(Colorado 


Oregon 
CaliTor 


tornia. 


Number 

Profossors  and      , 
instructors. 

t 

students. 

of 
schools. 

Kegular. 

Special   I 
or  assist- ' 
ant. 

In  attend- 
ance. 

Graduating. 

G3 

330 

251 

1 
C,  776  , 

2.400 

12 

102 

U 

2,533  ' 

710 

U 

50 

19 

1,102 

413 

11 

32 

19 

394 

192 

21 

90 

100 

2,477 

1,0:U 

5 

i              63 

23 

270 

54 

■  - 

=:        .   ■  -.   — 

•  ^    —        .  — 

—  — ■ 

— - 

o 

i              22 

12 

G13 

114 

1 

7 

25 

171 

81 

1 

GO 

39 

1,481 

443 

2 
«> 

13 

i 

8 

268 

72 

4 

'              30 

10 

742 



295 

2 

5 

0 

212 

r)3 

1 

•> 

0 

22 

13 

o 

5 

0 

01 

10 

1 

1 

0 

15 

2 

9 

50 

42 

1 

3 

0 

40 

2) 

5 

13 

13 

142 

76 

1 

3 

0 

:iO 

14 

1 

1 

4 

2:1 

13 

1 

5 

0 

57 

•25 

1 

2 

2 

77 

34 

1 

5 

U 

25 

10 

•> 

18 

0 

2»4 

116 

:i 

U 

G 

140 

44 

5 

18 

IK 

414 

156 

•> 

15 

2i> 

701 

3ri2 

1 

5 

5 

166 

hU 

1 

2 

13 

277 

8.< 

•> 

10 

17 

•J54 

hO 

2 

7 

17 

144 

25 

1 

3 

10 

53 

28 

o 

0m 
1 

35 

85 
78 

42 

2 

52 

G 

15 

1 

71 

25 

1 

3 

0 

121 

23 
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Summarif  of  siaiUiica  of  schools  of  medicinef  deniUtryy  pkarmac^y  and  for  nurses  and 

veterinarians  for  180S-93, 


I 
Number 

of 
schools.  I 


Profoflsnra  an<l      I 
inDtructorii.        : 


Stiitlcnts. 


Kcgnhir. ,  or  artsist- 


^y^l^\  llu  attend;  GnMluat-     cent 


Per 


f^nulQ' 
ating. 


Vnitea  StatcH 

A.  — BY  fLASSEJ*. 


Preparatory  . . . 

Kcpilar  . . ! 

Uoineopatliic  . . 

E<*lectic 

PhyHio-inedicul 
Graduate 


Total  medical. 

Dental 

Pharmaceutical 

Nurao  trainiu;; 

Vetoriuarv 


B.— »Y  (iEOfJKAPHICAI.   DIVISIONS. 


North  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic 
Soutli  C'l^utral  . 
North  Ccutnil . 
Western 


(.-.  —  BY  STATES  AND  CLASSES. 

Medical  ichools. 


Regular : 

Maine 

Xcw  Uampsliiro 

Vermont 

MaHHachuM^ttis. . 

(yonneeticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania — 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 
Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Soutli  Carolina 

Georgia 


Kentucky. 
Tenn«'8s«ie 
Alabama. . 
Ijoniaiana. 

Texas 

Arkansas. 


Ohio 

Indiana.. . 
Illinois  — 
Michigan.. 
Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri... 
Nobnuika . 


Colorado 

Oregon 

California 

North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division, 
South  Central  Division  . . 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Division 


United  States 

Homeopathic : 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

a  1,238  of  those  were  women. 

b  Namber  smaller  than  usual  on  acoonnt  of  change  to  3*3rear  oonrte. 
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ASummart/  of  Htatistics  of  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry ,  pharmacy,  etc, — Continued. 


Camber 

of 
schools. 


Professors  aucl 
iustructors. 


Stiiflcnts. 


C— BT  STATES  AND  CLAS8E»— COntluucd. 

Medical  «cAoo{f— ContiniitMl. 

Homoopathic— Continued. 

Maryland 


Ohio 

Illinois 

lif  icliigiin  . 
Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri.. 


California. 


2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
North  Central  Division.. 
Western  Di  visiun 


i 
1 

10 
1 


United  States. 


Eclectic: 

Now  York. 

Geor^jia — 


10 


Regular. !  or  assist 
ant. 


??!!;!!}   In  attend  Ir.raduat- 


anre. 


lug. 


Ohio 

Illinois  ... 
Indiana... 
Iowa 

MiriHouri  . 
Nebraska. 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


California 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
e>otitli  Atlantic  DiviKiou. 
North  Ontral  DiviHiou.. 
Wt'Htern  Division 


I'nitoa  States. 

Graduate: 

New  York 

IVun.'*vlvaiiia. .. 


1 
1 
7 
1 


Loui.<4iann. 


IlliIloi.^  .. 
JVIit*souri 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
Sontli  Ccntnil  Divinion  .. 
North  Ccntrjl  Divij^iou  .. 


15 

36 
58 

5 
10 

5 
22 

20 


"I 

7  ■ 
34 
5 
4  ' 


GO 

15 

136 

20 


66 

14 

67 

3 


29 

154 
379 

74 

24 

67 

91 

47 

I 

'580~  ■• 
29  I 

780  ' 
47 


Per 
cent 
gradu- 
ating. 


40 
122 


24U 


17 


21 
18 
\^ 
10 
12 
12  j 

18  ' 

l7~ 

7  ' 
80  I 
18  ! 


150  .         J. 445 


4  I 

o: 

0  I 

13  I 

8  ' 

o! 


1 

32 

0 


65  I 

63  ' 

338  I 
80 

24 

82' 
36  I 

I 

63 

65^1 
6:i 
582 
f>3 


4 
23 
21 

........ 

8 

154  

2  , 

230  ! 

8  = 

394 

27.3 

13 

29 

C4 

23 

0 

5 

18 

2 

........ 

15 

13 

29 

121 

15 

10 

o! 
1 

I 

1 

3 
1 

3 

1  I 
4  I 


131 

71 
46  ■ 

14 

49 
13 


4U 


153 
3 


0  i 
2«i  I 


773 


851 
117 

59 

215  ! 
17  I 


United  .States i 

I 


Massachusetts. 

New  York 

Pennsylvania.. 


Dentistry. 


Mar^'land 

District  of  Columbia. 


Kentucky. 
Touucssee 


Ohio 

Indiana.. . 

Illinois 

Michigan . 
Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri.. 


8 


2 
1 
3 

2 
3 

1 
3 

1 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
2 


117 

ir.o 

14 

0 

02 

35 

193 

101 

1.  --_I"_  IZ-l'  JIL 

—  -  -  -  _  ■ 

071 
1      59 
■            2(i2 

1.2U2 

178 

23.0 

i 

, 

:-_  ---■    — 

"-  —■"—"= 

1 

18 

5 

30 


42 

9 
16 

5 
8 
96 
15 
10 
12 
10 


28 

7 
47 

i 

9 


5 

8 

6 
4 

14 

14 

10 

8 

9 


ISO   1 

L'KO 

5'.i9 

2Jl 

45  \ 
149  I 

121  I 
...  I 
\yo   I 

505 

no 

61 
130 
143 


35 
47 
66 

36 

I 

6 
15 

15  i 

164  I 

53  I. 

12  1. 

6  . 

7  '. 
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Summary  of  siatietica  of  schools  of  medicine,  denlistry,  pharmacy,  etc, — Continaed. 


Nnnibcr 
of 

8Cb0OlH. 


Profe»«or«  and 
instructors. 


Students. 


I   Special 
Regular,  or  aaHist- 
I      ant. 


I 


In  attend- 
ance. 


C  — BY   hTATK8    AM)  ('LAASES — continued. 

Dentistry— Q*)i\\}m\£i\. 


Colorado.. 
California. 


North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  DirinUm. 
South  Central  DiviMion  .. 
North  Central  Diviitioa.. 
Worttern  Division 


1 
I 

~6 
5 
4 

12 
2 


GradoAt- 
iBg. 


10  I 

8 


Unitod  States 

Pharmacy. 


29 


MansnchuscttH. 

New  Y«»rk 

rennHvlvania  . 


Mjirylanil 

Di8tVi<  t  i>f  (.'oliiuihia 


Kentniky 

Ttinx^wce. 

Loui»iaua 


Ohio 

Indiana  . .. 

Illinois 

Mii-hi^'an.. 

WiscouHin 

Minnesotii. 

Iowa 

M  issonri  . . 
Kansas 


Colorado.. 
California 


1 
3 

1 

2 

2 
o 


3 
1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 


53 
58 
25 
165 
18 


3 
15 

82 
16 
13 
06 

18 


U 

114 


1,()65 
3S4 
104 

1,141 
128 


319 


104 


2.852 


6 
12 

8 

3 

7 

8 
8 
3 

18 
4 

15 
11 
14 
4 
11 
11 
6 

4 

6 


« 
15 

7 

1 
5 

8 

4 

•> 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Divitiitui. 
South  Ccniral  DiviMion., 
North  Central  Divisiun. 
Western  Division 


United  States 

y^urre  trainimj. 


6  , 

26 

3  ' 

10 

5 

10 

15  1 

04 

2 

10 

Vermont 

MassarhiiHOttH. 
Connet'ticut  ... 
Rhode  Inland . . 

N<'W  York 

Nrw  Jt^rsey 

I'cniisvlvania. . 


31 


1 
5 
1 
1 

15 
3 


ir)0 


0 
4 

2? 

6 

14 

53 

4 


272 
455 
732 

120 
87 

78 
43 
4A 


p. 

1 

151 

4 

Hrt 

3 

611 

11 

109 

13 

art 

0 

:\ 

5 

75 

4 

284 

6 

67 

57 

103 


1.450 
207 
16.- 

1.443 
120 


District  of  Coliinibin. 


Indiana 

Illinois  . . . 
Michigan  . 
Minnesota 
]kIissouri.. 

Ohio 

"VVisconsin . 


Califomia. 


North  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
North  Central  Division. 
Westeiu  Divinion 


1   ! 
1 

2 
3 
2 
1 
1 


0 

105  I 

3  I 

18 

140 

32 

IIG 

U 

0 
17 

18  I 
30  ! 
27  ' 


105 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3,304 


11 
10 


0 
0 


30 

354 

80 

:u 

786 

78 

387 

64 

23 
140 
HI 
74 
47 
74 
35 

51 


33 


•>  I 


11 
1 


420  I 

Hi 

112, 

10  . 


0  I 
0  i 
0 

0  i 


United  States 


47 


556 


1,740 

474 
51 


0  i        2,338 


5 
28 


148 
45 
21 

300 
83 


cent 
atiag. 


607 


17.8 


23 

151 
194 

43 
22 

17 

0 
10 

87 
22 
136 
27 
14 
t 

15 

83 

8 

4 
83 


368 
65 
36 

321 
37 


827 


7 

112 

12 

14 

249 

35 

172 

24 

8 
61 
26 
8 
6 
23 
12 

18 


601 
24 

143 
18 


21.4 


786 


33.6 
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IX. — Ngbmal  Schools. 

In  1893,  according  to  the  returns  made  to  tlio  Bureau  of  Education, 
52,008  students  were  pursuing  teachers'  training  courses  in  the  various 
institutions  of  the  country.  More  than  half  these  students,  or  27,920, 
were  in  public  normal  schools.  The  i)rivate  normal  schools  had  7,280 
students  preparing  for  the  v^rk  of  teaching.  Many  normal  schools 
offer  other  courses  of  instruction,  but  the  figures  here  given  include 
only  the  number  of  students  in  the  teachers'  traifiing  courses  proper. 
In  the  universities  and  colleges  5,232  normal  students  were  report c<l, 
and  4,803  were  found  in  the  x)ublic  high  schools  and  0,701  in  the  private 
high  schools  and  academies.  Normal  students  were  foun<l  in  808  dis 
tinct  institutions,  but  the  number  of  graduates  is  given  for  only  the  100 
public  and  private  normal  schools.  These  sent  out  5,043  graduates 
equipped  with  diplomas  or  certificates. 

In  Part  lY  of  this  report.  Tables  20-22,  the  statistics  of  each  of  the 
public  and  private  normal  scjhools  are  given  in  detail.  These  two  tables 
are  followed  by  another  giving  a  list  of  the  155  universities  and  col- 
leges reporting  students  in  the  pedagogical  or  normal  courses,  showing 
the  number  of  students  in  each. 

In  this  chapter  are  printed  tlie  statistical  summaries  of  normal  schools 
and  tables  showing  the  number  and  location  of  other  institutions  in 
which  normal  students  are  pursuing  their  studies.  The  statistics  of 
public  normal  schools  will  be  found  in  Tables  1  and  2,  and  the  corre- 
sponding items  for  i)rivatc  normal  schools  are  given  in  Tables  3  and  4. 

Table  1  gives  the  number  of  public  normal  schools  in  ejich  State,  the 
number  of  students,  and  the  number  of  graduates.  There  were  121 
schools,  1,301  instructors,  8,033  male  students,  19,293  female  students, 
and  4,491  graduates..  From  Table  2  it  is  seen  that  these  schools  hjid 
17,777  students  not  in  the  teachers'  training  courses.  There  were  14,1()7 
pupils  reported  in  the  model  schools  in  connection  with  the  public  nor- 
mals. Included  in  the  total  number  of  normal  students  were  2,1)35  in 
colored  normal  schools. 

Tables  3  and  4  show  that  in  the  39  normal  schools  under  private 
management  there  were  208  teachers,  4,089  male  normal  students  and 
3,197  females,  and  552  graduates.  The  number  of  students  reported  in 
other  courses  of  study,  7,409,  exceeded  the  number  of  normal  students, 
which  was  7,280.  The  number  of  colored  normal  students  was  3,707. 
In  the  model  schools  connected  with  these  private  institutions  911 
pupils  are  reported. 

Of  the  total  number  of  students,  45,703,  in  all  courses  of  study  in  the 
public  normal  schools,  27,920,  or  over  01  per  cent,  are  in  the  teachers' 
training  courses,  and  less  than  39  per  cent,  in  other  courses  of  study  or 
departments.  Of  the  total  number  of  students  in  all  courses  of  study 
in  the  private  normal  schools,  14,755,  only  7,280,  or  49  per  cent,  were  in 
the  teachers'  training  courses.  The  larger  proportion,  or  51  per  cent, 
were  in  commercial  and  other  departments. 

Table  5  is  a  summary  showing  the  income  of  public  and  private 
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normal  scliools,  the  amounts  received  by  State,  county,  and  city  appro- 
priations, the  amount  from  tuition  fees  and  from  other  sources.  Public 
normal  schools  received  81,452,014  for  support  from  State,  county,  or 
city,  and  private  schools  received  $430  from  the  same  sources.  The 
public  normals  received  from  these  sources  $810,826  for  building  and 
the  private  normals  851,000.  The  public  normals  received  $372,428 
from  tuition  fees  and  the  private  schools  $133,957.  The  amount 
received  from  benefactions  was  $153,927  for  public  normal  schools  and 
$151,386  for  the  private  schools. 

Table  6  shows  the  location  of  the  155  universities  aiul  colleges  in  which 
students  are  pursuing  pedagogical  courses.  In  these  institutions  are 
5,232  normal  students.    This  number  includes  727  colored  students. 

Table  7  shows  that  in  264  public  high  schools  there  were  4,803 
normal  students,  all  white.  In  289  private  high  schools  there  were 
6,701  normal  students,  484  of  whom  were  colored. 

Table  8  combines  the  figures  in  0  and  7  and  showsthatin  the  708 institu- 
tions not  public  and  private  normal  schools  there  were  16,796  students 
pursuing  teachers' training  courses.   Of  these  1,211  were  colored  student*. 

The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  distribution  of  the 
52,008  normal  students,  in  which  kind  of  institutions  they  are  found, 
and  in  what  section  or  (livisi<m  of  the  United  States: 


Slatf'. 


I'nited  States 

North  Atlantic  Diviiiion 
SfmtliAtlauticDiviMion. 
Hoiith  Central  Division. . 
North  Central  Division. 
Werttcm  DiviBiuu 


In  imUlic 
normal 
schools. 

In  private 
normal 
schools. 

7,28« 

11,088 
1,752 
3,005 
l).(W8 
1,49a 

250 
1.073 

5d5 
4,175 
1,234 

and      I     l"«*? 


colle^^s. 


W,   mM^ 


schools. 


4,803 


high 
Hchools. 


0,761 


550 

722 

l,4fW 

2,037 
433 


1,893 
180 
520 

2,040 
101 


1,  379 
032 

2.  242 
1,920 

288 


Total 


52,008 

16,060 
4,059 

7.802 

10,809 

3,009 


Table  9  will  indicate  what  has  been  done  by  the  St^ites,  counties,  and 
cities  withiti  the  past  five  years  for  public  normal  schools.  In  1888-89 
the  sums  appropriated  for  the  sux)port  of  these  schools  amounted  to 
$1,284,453.  Tlie  next  year  the  amount  appropriated  for  supjmrt  was 
$1,312,410  and  for  buildings  8000,533.  In  lStM)-01  the  amount  for  sup- 
port was  81,285,700  and  for  buildings  $409,010.  The  highest  aggre- 
gate of  appropriations  for  support  was  in  1801-02,  when  the  amount 
reached  $1,507,082,  but  the  appropriations  for  building  that  year 
amounted  to  only  $304,035.  The  highest  total  of  approi)riations  was 
reached  in  1802-03,  when  the  amount  was  $2,200,740.  Of  this  aggre 
gate  $1,452,014  was  for  support  and  $810,820  for  buildings. 

It  is  known  that  the  two  lists  comprising  100  public  and  private  nor- 
mal schools,  published  in  Part  V,  do  not  include  all  the  normal  schools 
of  the  country.  Only  those  institutions  furnishing  statistics  to  this 
Bureau  appear  in  the  lists.  Repeated  requests  for  information  failed 
to  bring  responses  from  the  others.  It  is  hoped  that  the  statistics  of 
many  of  the  schools  omitted  will  appear  in  the  next  annual  report. 
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Tahlr  I. — Xantber  of  imlrnclon  and  iludfnti  in  public  uoi-mat  tchooU. 


1 

leuTlii 

E  iWff. 

at...lonl. 

ntBurfie^ 

InilulDE 

™™.. 

BUM. 

WlioUj 
fnr  other 
aoiwrt- 

"'"■ 

Femnl*. 
_     _.    1 

1»,2W| 

ToUJ. 

Orartn. 

i:i  1      i.iDi 

'"•          "■'"' 

IJ.BM 

111 

1 

70 

igs 

40 

.,M0 

est 

i^iai] 

■!:S 

a.oos 

1,405 

16.^AtU»*I.i.i.l™. 

9 

4 

15 

0* 

i 

147 
417 

s,i7a 

■'I 

574 

"-"'i 

052 

1,213 

a,  107 
5.000 

ss 

Kb*  Jonrj- 

PonuiyltBulB 

BmitliAilaDtlaDlvIiioD; 

S 

2 

■! 

17 

a74 

Kin  , 

78 
307 

i 

' 

e|          j^          s            . 

1 

10 

200 
8.1 

90  1 

103  1 

BOO 
1.4«5 

lez 

203 

Si::' 

'i 

^ 

; 

fi 

3 

=^i 

;iii 

473 

'■^^oz::. 

20 
15 

I 

173 
SB 

307 

Si 

i.iis 

l,02S 

'954 

04 

' 

■JO 

*                «5                «"<.           1.035 

Wortcrn  nVM«i:: 
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" 
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15 
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Tahlk  2. — Xumber  of  other  tttiidents  in  puhUc  normal  arhooU, 


Statv. 


UnitGil  States 


Students  in  nonprofe«sioual 
courted. 


Malo.    ,  Female. 


G,»82  ;      10.795 


Tofcil. 


17. 777 


Chiltlren 

in  modGi 

school. 


14,167 


Colorod 
•todenU. 


North  Atlantic  Diriiiion. 
South  Athmtic  Division. 
South  Coniml  Division.. 
North  Ccutnil  Division.. 
Wcstom  Division 


4,098 
21»2 
551 

1.782 
239 


5, 958 
1,0(2 

981 
1,993 

821 


North  Atlantic  Division: 

Maino 

Now  Haiupshiro 

Vennont 

MaHflnchuKctts 

Kliotlo  Island 

Cuunocticut 

Now  Yorlt 

Now  Jersey 

PunnsylvauiA 

South  Atliintio  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

DiHtrict  of  Columbia. 

Virj:inia 

Wortt  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  (Carolina 


(l«?«>r;ii 


052 

0 

0 

2,200 

0 

1,808 

2,791 

921 

1  084 


113 

800 

209 

37 

49 

0 


Florida 

South  Central  Divisi«>n 

K<*ntucky 

Tenuos.sco 

Alabama 

MiH8lH}>i))pi 

Louisiana 


27 


39 


I 


GG 


Texas 


Arkansas 

Okhilionia 

Indian  Territorv 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michi;:an 

Wisconsin 

Minnesutu 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

KauHas 

Western  Division: 

Montiina 

Wyouiinj; 

( 'olorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 


4G8 


59 


021  I 
353  ' 


1,089 
4i2 


24 


31 


205 

213 

0 

0 

421 

385 

148 

170 

273 

327 

311 

321 

125 

143 

100 

1U7 

35 

44 

24 

IG 

14U 


2C2 


423 

0 

800 

318 

GOO 

c:j2 

20S 

2C7 

70 

40 


312 


57 


G52 

236 

0 

2,130 


131 


Nev.'idu 

Iduho  

Wa8hln;;ton. 

Orecou 

California ... 


20 

142 

40 


iO 

00 

no 

201 

588  1 

028 

1,366 

1,838 

921 

1,436 


5 
400 

47 
0 


750 


113 


316 


551 
318 
473 
913 
2G8 
207 
168 
70 


14G 


131 


140 
225 
278 


2,935 


196 

im 

2,226 

07 

0 


4 

0 

0 

73 

0 

• 

10 

18 

7 


0 
25 

0 
0 


75 


1,623 

183 

0 


221 
0 


20 

15 

26 

10 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 
0 
0 
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TAitLK  3. — Xumber  of  iustruciora  and  aiudentH  lii  j^f^^'^^c  normal  schooh. 


State. 


Tooehing  staff.       Studoottt  in  teachers'  irainiug  conrscs. 


Uuitotl  States. 


North  Atlnntio  Division. 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  DiviKiun  . 
Korth  Central  Diriaiou  . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division; 
Maine 


New  Haiupshiro 

Vermont 

MnsAacliUROttH 

Kho<le  Island 

Connecticut 

No»r  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Soutli  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 


Florida 

South  C«)nLral  Division: 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 


Arkansas  

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana, 

Illinois 

Michigan 

AVisconsiu 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

"Westirrn  Division: 

Montana 

.    "Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 


Dtah... 
Nevada 
Idaho  . . 


WjiMliiiigton 

Orouou 

Calitornia . .. 


Forsta-  Wholly 
dents     !  for  other 

in  norma]  depari- 
course.       ments. 


30 


208  : 


im 


Male.        Female.       Total. 


7,286 


1 
10 

0 
10 

3  ! 


0 

75 

47 

121 

16 


74  I 
43  - 
55 
12  , 


4.089 

3.197 

107 

152 

532 

541 

248 

297 

2,478 

J.OiT? 

724 

510 

I 


107 


■| 


2 

1 
3 


31 
12 
10 

8 


56  i 


5 


13 


14 


0 


to 


3 

2 
o 


19 

10 

9 

2 


26 
5 
0 

7  I 


123 
82 
25 
11 


7 


5 


1 
«> 

4 
1 
1 


18 

25  j 
21 
3 
16 


15 
0 

19 
3 


681 

812 

703 

3 

12 


0 
21 


5 
5 


73  ; 
160 


1  L 


I 

4 


(> 
28 


11 


'.i 


.'{22 


'> 


5 


0 


152 


151 

235 

130 

117 

44 

38 

32 

56 

95  I 


143 

125 

26 

1 


428 

408 

502 

17 

22 


155 
140 


i 

12 


2r>4 


Gradu- 
ates. 


552 


259 

12 

1,073 

01 

545 

38 

4, 175 

289 

1,234  : 

122 

259 


386 

247 

82 

88 


270 


266 

207 
51 
12 


9 


1.109  ; 

1,220  I 

1,205  ; 

20  ^ 


:i09 


in 

40 


576 


402 


256 


058 


12 


46 
12 

12 


19 


22 
3 
8 
1 


103 

15 

91 

0 

4 


14 


122 
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Tabi.k  1. — Xamher  of  other  atmlenti  in  privatv  normul  ttehooU. 


SUte. 


Uniteil  StAU>M 


Korth  Atlantic  Diviiion . 
South  Atlantic  Division. 
South  Central  Diviaiun.. 
^'orth  Central  Diviaion. . 
Western  Division 


IToTth  Atlantic  Division : 


Maine 


New  Hainpshiro 

Yemiont 

Mansatrhnscttji 

Rhode  Island 

Conncrticat 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pcunsylvunia 

Sonth  Atlantic  Division: 

Dclnware 

Maryland 

Districtof  Columbia. 

Virginia 

Went  Vir^rinia 

Nort  h  Carolina 

South  Carolina 


(i(!<irf;ia 


Florida. 
South  Centr.-il  Division 

Kentucky  

Toniicssev 

Alabama 

MisMisaippi 

Louisiaua 


Texas 


Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory... 
Hforth  Central  Division 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

MinneHota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kanaan 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wvominj; 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 


Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washin  jj^ton . 


Ore^r 
California 


zon 


Stmlents  in  nonprofessional  <     ,  „  ,        ' 
courses.  ,  Children 

I  in  model 


Male.       Female. 


4, 3U  :        3, 155 


13 

884 

MO 

2,  ti7D 

189 


8 

830 

763 

1,415 

no 


Total. 


7,400 


school. 


911 


Colored 
students. 


3,797 


21 

1,743 

1,312 

4.094 

200 


0 

0 

130 

2.021 

447 

1,770 

328 

6 

0 

0 

13 


8 


21 


I'HO 

48' 

34 
361  I 


143  I 

48 

50 
510  I 


423 
CO 
00 

871 


161 


102 


2«W 


307 
00 
53 
30 


417 

127 

53 

45 


724 

193 

100 

75 


03 


121 


214 


1,321 

0 

C91 

25 

153 


404 

U 

r)34 

13 

121 


1,725 

0 

1,225 

38 

274 


14K 
01 


l.')5 
08 


•.{03 
120 


2S0 


120 


400 


U 


M 


110 


101 


211 


0 


0 
00 


40 


300 

34 

0 


107 


11 

0 

0 

0 

274 


:j8 

5 


0 


807 
158 
172 
881 


0 


OUO 

400 

157 

0 


221 


0 
U 
5 
0 
0 


1 
0 


0 


0 
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Tadi-k  B. — lucome  of  public  and  private  normal 


PDlilin. 

Pr 

v»te. 

coiinly.orcllj-. 

bcMfnc 

1  fountj 

llBMlpt., 

rntiu       For 

tOllfOT        811P- 

toM.      pml 
'•liirliig 

jciir. 

»iss,»67  :   tm 

[.Tlntion 

"orpfty. 

For 
buildlDg 

repain 

'J^ 

Wi.ooo 

Uoui. 

»372.J2a 

For        UnUd'nB 

diirlnctbg,  reiinln 
yem.      1  duriiiR 

Unite.]  StalH. 

tl,452,ilU 

(810, 8J0 

1153.027 

•isi.su 

^.tis 

02,21(8 
SH,34* 

Si!  (50 

ioe;«7 

2.000 

S 

11,000 

36,000 

SDDlb  Atlantic  Uivlxliiii ... 
SoBliiCoutnil  IHvUluu.... 
NoTtliCoulral  IKvltluu..-. 

IM.MKI 
8, 302 

00,874 
2J.5I1 

Morlli  AlUntld  Dlriilan : 

2,  goo 

4,000 
IS.  OKI 

3B.m7 

MMUfl 

iai,73i 

a3S.«4l> 

as 

2,«<» 

.          I 

1 

aooiooo 

IE 

iibIim 

...J 

" 

■"S.fi.r.."."."'";. 

10.6011.      a,  221 

1,0<I0 
1,2*1 

'™ 

sisM 

0 

,,s 

0 

" 

io,:!ia 

1.100 

" 

5.000        280 

3,000 

BonlhCDPlnilUiviiiBn; 

T.SDl 

l.SDO 
BioOD 

2,300 

i.XS»\         0 

ia.000 

0 

»«, 

20J 

*■"«,«« 

17,000 

0 

&::;;;::;;;;;;:; 

"""■'■«" 

■■■*4,078 

irortiiC(.iii™imYiii..ii: 

1I.3<U 
S,Z5S 

■i:S 

i.uo 

i.soo 
as!  lus 

21.000 
20.Z5U 
23.000 

ai.ioo 

I 

8,000,           0 

as.mw 

10,000 

«l,000 
4U.DO0 

^■K.?.::::::::::.. 

18  000 

14,0110  !         0 

I 

10,000 

iJ,ooo 

B,WI 

20,000 

0 

" 

" 

" 

TrBit«niltlvl,lonT 

3.-,,0.0|     JM,«,0 

a.«fio 

4.^.'^0|     ^^  ^^0 

" 

CulifurDii 

t.5.0 

75.000 

a,.o. 

" 

" 

" 
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Tablk  fl. — Normal  ulndenU  in  Hniversitica  and  colleijtB. 


United  States 


North  Atlantic  DiviHion 
South  Atliuitic  Division 
South Ccntrnl  Division 
North  Cvntrnl  DiviNiou 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  DiviHion: 
•  Maine 

Now  nanjpshiro. 

Vermont 

MnsAichuHctts 

I{lio<le  Lrtlnud. 

Conne«*tictit 

New  York 

New  Jerney 

PennHvlvaiiia 
South  Atiiintie  Division 

Delaware. 

llarvland 

District  of  Coliiiubiu. 

Viruiuia 

West  Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Candina 

Georjiia 

Florida 
South  Ci:utral  Division 

Keiilui-ky 

TennesHec. 

Alabama 

Mi.isiHHippi 

I.i4»uiHiana 

Texas .... 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  'ierhtor\  . . 
North  Central  DiviHion 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lUinoi.'* 

Miilii;;.'in 

Wis<'onsin 

Minnthiita. . . . 

Iowa 

MiA.Honri  .... 

North  Dakota 

Soutli  Dakota 

Nelnjuku 

Knnsa>) 

Western  Divinion: 

Mnntan.i 

Wvomin;;  .... 

C.'olorad<» 

New  Mt'xico. . 

Ari/.ona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

\Va.Hhinj:tou.. 

Oregon 

Califurnia 


10  ' 

1  i 

4 

4 

0 


12 

8 

40 

90 

4 

9    ... 

10     ... 

72 


I 
1 


CJ 


4 

o:j 


1  ' 
1 


40 


•JO  J 
40 


3 


L'4 


•J8 


4 

83 


203 
40 


33 
38 
52 


no 
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Taklk  7. — Normal  atudenU  in  public  and  private  secondary  avhooU. 


State. 


In  public  high  nchools. 


Sohoob. 


Male 
stu 


ITnitoil  States. 


North  Atlantio  PSvition . . . 
South  Atlantic  Division . .. 

Sonth  Central  Division 

North  Centml  Division 

Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division  : 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachnavtts 

Kho4le  Island 

Counefliciit 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Senth  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

SoBth  Central  Division : 

Kentucky 

Tvnnossee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Loui.siann 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Indian  Territory 

North  Central  DiviAiou : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 


Fe- 
male 

d«°^  denTs. 


Total 

all 

white 


In  private  high  schools. 


Schofda. 


264    1,209  I  3,  S94   4,808 


90 
15 
30 
110 
10 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

Now  Mexico 

Arizona 

IT  tub 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Washington 

Oregon 

California . . . 


2 
1 
3 
2 


247 

75 

228 

641 

18 


1,046   1,893 
lt)5  ,     180 


292 

1,408 

143 


520 
2,049 
101 


1 

23 

5 

14 

37 

10 

I 


55 

6 

21 


174 
10 
48 


6 


4 
1 

8 

4 
3 
G 


28 


20 


789 
04 

718 


24 

5 

51 

10 


903 

74 
766 


^47  ' 
*32V 


75 
62" 


23 
4 

53 

18 

7 

47 


12 
14  , 

78 
22 
20 
68 


35 
18 

131 
40 
27 

116 


14 
4 


86' I 
17  ! 


80 
18 


26 
o 

8 
10 
18 

4 
16 
12 


2 
8 
4 


172 
35 


243 


57 
2r» 
»5 
10 
41 
54 


G4 
52 


•)   I 


2 

8 

1 

1 

7 

2 

3 

2 

290 
10 
78 
79 

182 
58 


533 

10 
135 
104 
277 

08 


198  .     239 
283       337 


G 

133 

91 


6 
197 
143 


a 


22 

30 

3 

3 

10 

17 

7 

10 

96 

96 

Male 
stu 


Fe- 
male 
stn- 


^«"^denti. 


White. 


Col- 
ored. 


ToUl. 


289  3,  030     3,  731       6. 277  I    484       6, 761 


67 
56 
83 
66 
17 


6 
2 
2 

4 
1 


28 

2 

22 

1 
4 
1 

10 
1 

19 
7 

11 
2 

11 
22 

4 
18 

5 
14 

8 


447 

932 

503 

429 

1,107 

1,135 

825 

1.095 

148 

140 

47 

5 

1 


117 

24 

14 

21 
o 


1,370 

718 

1,972 

1,920 

288 


104 

24 

19 

22 
o 


119 
20  i 
255 

2 

9  I 

100 

28 

30 

147 

56 

103 

28  : 

195 
292 

20 

272 

0 

216 

98 


308  I 

15 
431 

1 

8 

08  i 
27  I 
173 
51 
88 
13 

222 
IM 

28 
332 

24 
224 

92 


3 


9 
4 
5 
1 
6 
2 
8 
15 
1 
3 
6 
6 

1 


111 
86 
48 
32 
39 
30 
132 
202 
12 
40 
34 
53 


40 


20 

137 
88 
89 
45 
31 
25 
184 
243 
18 
79 
03 
03 


427 
35 

AQU 
OWJ 

3 
17 

100 
47 
57 

251 
33 

109 
41 

417 
485 

39 
587 

21 
206 
154 


1,379 

214 

932 

270 

2,242 

1,920 

288 

104 

24 

19 

22 

o 

«> 

"'427 

35 

G8G 

3 

17 

100 

49 

96 

57 

09 

320 

74 

107 

22 

101 

41 

15 

37 

9 

173 

30 


4  ! 
3 


23 

248 

174 

137 

77 

70 

55 

310 

445 

30 

125 

97 

146 

4 

"3 


35 


<5 


3 
4 

G 


15 

8 

85 


.'lO  • 
L'l 


42  i, 

r.H!, 


417 
485 

54 
604 

30 
439 
190 


23 

248 

174 

137 

77 

70 

55 

316 

445 

30 

125 

97 

146 


4 

"3 


75 


42 

58 
100 
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CHAPITER  11. 

ILLITERACY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. i 

(St»«  tabloH.  pp.  125-144.) 


The  tbree  principal  elements  composing  tliepopnlation  of  the  United 
States  are  the  native  whites,  the  foreign-born  whites,  and  the  blacks. 
In  discussing  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  it  seems  important  to  deal  with 
these  elements  separately  and  then  to  inquire  what  influence  one  element 
may  have  upon  each  of  the  others  or  upon  the  other  two  combined. 
The  total  population  of  the  country  in  1890  was  02,622,250.  The  native- 
born  whites  numbered  45,862,023,  or  73J34  i)er  centj  the  foreign-born 
whites  numbered  9,121,807,  or  ;i4.57  \>er  cent,  and  the  colored  population 
was  7,038,300,  or  12.19  i)er  cent  oi  the  whole.  It  is  found  that  the 
smallest  per  cent  of  illiteracy  belongs  to  the  native  white  i)opulation 
and  the  greatest  to  the  colored  population.  The  foreign-born  whites 
occupy  an  intermediate  position  on  the  scale. 

The  illiteracy  tables  have  been  arranged  so  that  the  1890,  1880,  and 
1870  statistics  can  be  easily  compared.  Seven  of  these  comparative 
tables  are  given  on  as  many  pages,  compiled  from  the  census  reix)rts. 
To  facilitate  a  comparative  study  of  the  facts  made  prominent  by  the 
three  censuses  the  tables  have  been  rearranged  by  the  statistician  of 
this  Bureau  and  in  some  cases  new  computations  made. 

The  seven  tables  now  show  for  1890,  for  1880,  and  for  1870  the  total 
population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  the  number  of  illiterates,  and  the 
per  cent  of  illiterates  to  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  above  for 
each  of  the  States  and  Territories,  giving  these  numbers  and  i)crcent- 
ages  for  the  total,  for  males,  females,  native  whites,  foreign-born  whites, 
total  vviiites,  and  for  the  colored  i)opulatiou.  The  figures  are  arranged 
by  divisions,  so  that  the  five  great  sections  of  the  United  States  can  be 
compared  or  contrasted  with  each  other  or  with  the  countr}^  as  a  whole. 

In  the  first  column  of  Table  1  is  given  the  population  10  years  of  age 
and  over  for  each  State  and  Territory,  for  each  of  the  five  sections,  and 
for  the  United  States  in  1890.  The  second  column  shows  the  number 
of  illiterates  and  the  third  column  gives  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  to  the 
lx)i)ulation  10  years  of  age  and  over.  The  next  three  columns  on  the 
same  page  give  the  corresponding  items  for  1880  and  the  remaining 
three  show  the  corresponding  figures  for  1870. 
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Ill  1890,  of  a  total  population  of  62,022,250,  tho  number  10  years  of 
age  and  over  was  47,413,659.  Of  this  number  G,o24,702  could  not  read 
and  write.  These  illiterates  comprised  13.3  per  cent  of  the  population 
10  years  of  age  and  above.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the 
corresponding  figures  of  1880  will  show  a  most  gratifying  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy.  Of  the  total  population  of  50,155,783  in 
1880  the  number  10  years  of  age  and  over  was  30,701,607  and  the 
number  of  illiterates  was  0,239,958.  Then  the  per  cent  of  illiterates 
was  17.  While  the  total  population  of  the  country  increased  12,400,407, 
or  almost  25  per  cent,  the  number  of  illiterates  increased  onl}"  84,744, 
or  about  IJ  per  cent.  So  the  actual  rate  of  illiteracy  fell  from  17  per 
cent  in  1880  to  13.3  JSer  cent  in  1890,  a  difference  of  3.7  in  the  rates,  an 
actual  reduction  of  nearly  22  per  cent  in  the  percentage.  Ilad  the 
same  rate  obtained  for  1890  as  for  1880  the  number  of  illiterates  in 
1890  would  have  been  8,000,305  rather  than  0,324,702,  and  the  actual 
gain  in  numbers  would  have  been  1,820,347  rather  than  84,744. 

These  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  in  elementary  educa- 
tion which  the  United  States  must  have  made  in  the  ten  years  in  order 
to  make  so  nmrked  a  reduction  in  the  per  cent  and  in  the  comi^arativo 
number  of  illiterates.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  diagram  1,  which  is  a 
graphic  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  1890,  1880,  and  1870. 

A  further  examination  of  Table  1,  under  the  1890  column,  will  show 
the  relative  standing  of  the  States  and  sections  in  regard  to  illiteracy. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  smallest  in  the  North  Central  Division 
and  greatest  in  the  South  Atlantic,  being  5.7  for  the  former  and  30.9 
for  the  latter.  In  the  South  Central  Division  the  per  cent  of  illiterates 
is  29.7,  in  the  North  Atlantic  0.2,  and  in  tho  AVestern  Division  8.3. 
The  State  having  the  smallest  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  Nebraska,  with 
3.1,  and  that  having  the  largest  Louisiana,  with  45.8. 

The  accompanying  chart  will  indicate  the  relative  density  of  illiteracy 
in  the  States  and  Territories. 

A  glance  at  Table  14  will  find  the  relative  rank  or  standing  of  tho 
States  and  Territories  for  the  years  1890,  1880,  and  1870,  those  States 
showing  the  smallest  per  cents  of  illiteracy  standing  at  the  tops  of  the 
columns. 

Diagram  2  shows  graphically  the  relative  standing  of  the  iiyo  divi- 
sions in  1890, 1880,  and  1870.  Diagram  4  shows  the  rank  of  each  State 
in  1890  according  to  the  percentages  of  illiteracy. 

The  most  interesting  study  of  Table  1  is  that  whi(?h  will  reveal  tho 
relative  progress  made  by  the  several  States  and  se(jtions  between  1880 
and  1890.  The  North  Atlantic  Division  shows  no  change  in  the  per 
cent  of  illiterates.  While  the  rate  remained  at  0.2  the  actual  number 
of  illiterates  had  increased  from  099,309  to  859,989.  In  the  North  Cen- 
tral Division  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  dropped  from  0.7  to  5.7,  but  the 
number  increased  from  853,020  to  904,208,  and  in  the  Western  Division 
the  rate  fell  from  11.3  to  8.3,  while  the  number  of  illiterates  increased 
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from  155,150  to  199,680.  Only  in  the  two  Soutbem  sections  was  there 
actual  decrease  in  tbe  number  of  illiterates.  As  a  consequence  the 
decrease  in  tbe  i)ercentage  of  illiteracy  was  very  great.  In  the  South 
Atlantic  Division  the  number  decreased  from  2,129,830  in  1880  to 
1,981,888  in  1890,  and  tbe  per  cent  fell  from  40.3  to  30.9.  In  tbe  South 
Central  Divisiob  tbe  improvement  was  quite  as  marked,  tbe  number 
falling  from  2,402,589  to  2,318,871  and  tbe  per  cent  from  39.5  to  20.7. 

Between  1880  and  1890  all  tbe  Soutbern  States  actually  decreased 
tbeir  numbers  of  illiterates,  as  well  as  tbe  percentages,  excepting  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  In  tbe  otbor  divisions  tbe  States  of 
Indiana  and  ^lissouri  and  tbe  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  alone 
sLow  decrease  in  tbe  actual  number  of  illiterates.  For  purposes  of 
romparison  Missouri  sbould  be  classed  with  tbe  Soutbern  States,  but 
in  tbe  census  classification  it  is  in  tbe  North  Central  Division  where 
tbe  geo<?rapbical  position  of  tbe  State  properly  jdaces  it. 

In  tbe  United  States  nine  States  and  one  Territory  increased  their 
rates  of  illiteracry  between  1880  and  1890,  four  in  tbe  North  Atlantie 
Division,  tbree  in  tbe  North  Central,  and  three  in  tbe  Western  Division. 
Maine,  New  Hampsbire,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  increased  not  only  their 
number  of  illiterates,  but  tbeir  rates  as  well. 

In  justice  to  North  Dakota  it  sbould  be  noted  that  tbe  rate  of  illiter- 
acy in  1890  is  compared  with  tbe  percentage  for  tbe  entire  Territory  of 
Dakota  in  1880.  This  comparison  may  show  a  higher  rate  of  increase 
for  North  Dakota  and  a  greater  rate  of  decrease  in  tbe  per  cent  of 
illiteiates  for  South  Dakota  than  is  equitable. 

Table  11  is  a  comparison  of  tbe  rates  of  illiteracy  in  all  tbe  States  for 
tbe  census  years  1890  and  1880  for  all  classes. 

Table  12  sbows  tbe  diflferences  between  tbe  percentages  of  illiteracy 
fur  tbe  several  States  in  1880  and  1890  for  all  classes.  Those  whose 
rates  of  illiteracy  increased  are  marked  with  tbe  +  sign  and  those 
wliose  rates  were  less  in  1890  tban  in  1880  are  marked  with  tbe  —  sign. 

Table  13  is  derived  from  11  and  12  and  sbows  for  each  State  and 
division  tbe  per  cent  of  decrease  or  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
illiterates  between  1880  and  1890.  These  rates  are  computed  for  each 
element  of  population  and  are  tbe  figures  wbicb  indicate  tbe  relative 
progress  made  in  tbe  ten  years  in  overcoming  tbe  mass  of  illiteracy 
wbicb  existed  in  1880.  In  tbe  table  tbe  —  sign  indicates  decrease  in 
tbe  percentage  of  illiteracy,  and  the  +  sign  denotes  increase  in  the 
rate.  A  glance  at  tbe  first  column  wmU  show  tbat  in  ten  States  there 
was  increase  in  tbe  rates.  For  tbe  whole  country  there  was  a  decrease 
in  tbe  rate  from  17.0  in  1880  to  13.3  in  1890,  or  a  21.8  per  cent  decrease 
in  tbe  percentage.  This  figure,  21.8,  is  a  measure  of  the  actual  progress 
made  in  reducing  the  relative  ratio  of  illiteracy  to  the  total  population. 

Diagram  5  sbowt  tbe  rank  of  each  State  in  1890,  graded  according  to 
the  rate  of  progress  or  retrogression  made  by  each  in  tbe  preceding 
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decade.  The  open  lines  mark  the  States  which  decreased  tlieir  rates  of 
illiteracy,  and  the  dark  lines  are  placed  opposite  the  States  which 
retrograded  or  increased  their  per  cents  of  illiterates. 

An  idea  of  the  relative  i)rogress  made  by  the  several  States  may  be 
obtained  by  a  stndy  of  this  diagram  in  (;ounection  with  the  first  column 
of  Table  13,  which  it  graphically  illustrates.  Washington  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  on  the  diagram  marked  with  38.G  per  cent.  This  is  the 
per  cent  of  difference  between  Washington's  rates  of  illiteracy  in  1880 
and  1890.  This  means  that  Washington  overcame  a  greater  i)er  cent  of 
the  illiteracy  of  the  State  than  any  other  State  or  Territory. 
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Diagram  2. — Shoxcing  proportion  of  iUitcraIca  to  number  JO  years  of  age  and  ovc 

(liviaivnfor  lS90y  JSSO,  and  1870. 
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Diagram  3. — Showing  relative  number  iUitcrates  in  three  vlanses  of  poimlationf  10  years  of 

age  and  over, 
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iDiAGRAM  4. — Shotting  the  rank  of  each  State  according  to  the  rutea  of  iUUeracg  in  1890. 
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In  1890,  of  a  total  population  of  62,022,250,  the  number  10  years  of 
age  and  over  was  47,413,550.  Of  this  number  0,324,702  could  not  read 
and  write.  These  illiterates  comprised  13.3  i)er  cent  of  the  population 
10  years  of  age  and  above.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the 
corresponding  figures  of  1880  will  show  a  most  gratifying  decrease  in 
the  i)ercentage  of  illiteracy.  Of  the  total  population  of  50,155,783  in 
1880  the  number  10  years  of  age  and  over  was  30,701,007  and  the 
number  of  illiterates  was  0,239,958.  Then  the  per  cent  of  illiterates 
was  17.  While  the  total  population  of  the  country  increased  12,400,407, 
or  almost  25  per  cent,  the  number  of  illiterates  increased  only  84,744, 
or  about  IJ  per  cent.  So  the  actual  rate  of  illiteracy  fell  from  17  per 
cent  in  1880  to  13.3  f^er  cent  in  1890,  a  difference  of  3.7  in  the  rates,  an 
actual  reduction  of  nearly  22  per  cent  in  the  percentage.  Had  the 
same  rate  obtained  for  1890  as  for  18S0  the  number  of  illiterates  in 
1890  would  have  been  8,000,305  rather  than  0,324,702,  and  the  actual 
gain  in  numbers  would  have  been  1,820,347  rather  than  84,744. 

These  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  in  elementary  educa- 
tion which  the  United  States  must  have  made  in  the  ten  years  in  order 
to  make  so  marked  a  reduction  in  the  per  cent  and  in  the  comparative 
number  of  illiterates.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  diagram  1,  which  is  a 
graphic  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  1890,  1880,  and  1870. 

A  further  examination  of  Table  1,  under  the  1890  column,  will  show 
the  relative  standing  of  the  States  and  sections  in  regard  to  illiteracy. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  smallest  in  the  North  Central  Division 
and  greatest  in  the  South  Atlantic,  being  5.7  fur  the  ibrmer  and  30.9 
for  the  latter.  In  the  South  Central  Division  the  per  cent  of  illiterates 
is  29.7,  in  the  North  Atlantic  0.2,  and  in  the  Western  Division  8.3. 
The  State  having  the  smallest  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  Nebraska,  with 
3.1,  and  that  having  the  largest  Louisiana,  with  45.8. 

The  accomi)anying  chart  will  indicate  the  relative  density  of  illiteracy 
in  the  States  and  Territories. 

A  glance  at  Table  14  will  find  the  relative  rank  or  standing  of  the 
States  and  Territories  for  the  years  1890,  1880,  and  1870,  those  States 
showing  the  smallest  i)er  cents  of  illiteracy  standing  at  the  tops  of  the 
columns. 

Diagram  2  shows  graphically  the  relative  standing  of  the  five  divi- 
sions in  1890, 1880,  and  1870.  Diagram  4  shows  the  rank  of  each  State 
in  1890  according  to  the  percentages  of  illiteracy. 

The  most  interesting  study  of  Table  1  is  that  which  will  reveal  the 
relative  progress  made  by  the  several  States  and  sections  between  1880 
and  1890.  The  North  Atlantic  Division  shows  no  change  in  the  per 
cent  of  illiterates.  While  the  rate  remained  at  0.2  the  actual  number 
of  illiterates  had  increased  from  099,309  to  859,989.  In  the  North  Cen- 
tral  Division  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  dropped  from  0.7  to  5.7,  but  the 
number  increased  from  853,020  to  904,208,  and  in  the  Western  Division 
the  rate  fell  from  11.3  to  8.3,  while  the  number  of  illiterates  increased 
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from  155,150  to  109,080.  Only  in  the  two  Southern  sections  was  there 
actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  illiterates.  As  a  consequence  the 
decrease  in  the  iHjrcentage  of  illiteracy  was  very  great.  In  the  Sou£h 
Atlantic  Division  the  number  decreased  from  2,129,830  in  1880  to 
1,981,888  in  1890,  and  the  per  cent  fell  from  40.3  to  30.9.  In  the  South 
Central  Divisioh  the  improvement  was  quite  as  marked,  the  number 
falling  from  2,402,589  to  2,318,871  and  the  per  cent  from  39.5  to  29.7. 

Between  1880  and  1890  all  the  Southern  States  actually  decreased 
their  numbers  of  illiterates,  as  well  as  the  percentages,  excepting  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  In  the  other  divisions  the  States  of 
Indiana  and  Missouri  and  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  alone 
show  decrease  in  the  actual  number  of  illiterates.  For  xmrposes  of 
comparison  Missouri  should  bo  classed  with  the  Southern  States,  but 
in  the  ('cnsus  classification  it  is  in  the  North  Central  Division  where 
the  geographical  position  of  the  State  properly  places  it. 

In  the  United  States  nine  States  and  one  Territory  increased  theur 
rates  of  illiteracy  between  1H80  and  1890,  four  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division,  three  in  the  North  Central,  and  three  in  the  Western  Division. 
Maine,  New  Ham])sliire,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  -Montana,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  increased  not  only  their 
number  of  illiterates,  but  their  rates  as  well. 

In  justice  to  North  Dakota  it  should  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  illiter- 
acy in  1890  is  compared  with  the  percentage  for  the  entire  Territory  of 
Dakota  in  1880.  This  comparison  may  show  a  higher  rate  of  increase 
for  North  Dakota  and  a  greater  rate  of  decrease  in  the  per  cent  of 
illitciatos  for  South  Dakota  than  is  equitable. 

Tabic  11  is  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of  illiteracy  in  all  the  States  for 
the  census  years  1890  and  1880  ihv  all  classes. 

Table  12  shows  the  differences  between  the  percentages  of  illiteracy 
for  the  several  States  in  1880  and  1890  for  all  classes.  Those  whose 
rates  of  ilfiteracy  increased  are  marked  with  the  +  sign  and  those 
whose  rates  were  less  in  1890  than  in  18St)  are  marked  with  the  —  sign. 

Table  13  is  derived  from  11  and  12  and  shows  for  each  State  and 
division  the  per  cent  of  decrease  or  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
illiterates  between  1880  and  1890.  These  rates  are  computed  for  each 
element  of  population  and  are  the  figures  which  indicate  the  relative 
progress  made  in  the  ten  years  in  overcoming  the  mass  of  illiteracy 
which  existed  in  1880.  In  the  table  the  —  sign  indicates  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy,  and  the  +  sign  denotes  increase  in  the 
rate.  A  glance  at  the  first  column  will  show  that  in  ten  States  there 
was  increase  in  the  rates.  For  the  whole  country  there  was  a  decrease 
in  the  rate  from  17.0  in  1880  to  13.3  in  1890,  or  a  21.8  per  cent  decrease 
in  the  percentage.  This  figure,  21.8,  is  a  measure  of  the  Jictual  progress 
made  in  rechicing  the  relative  ratio  of  illiteracy  to  the  total  population. 

Diagram  5  showi  the  rank  of  each  State  in  1890,  graded  according  to 
the  rate  of  progress  or  retrogression  made  by  each  in  the  preceding 
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In  1890,  of  a  total  population  of  62,022,250,  the  number  10  years  of 
age  and  over  was  47,413,559.  Of  this  number  C,;524,702  could  not  read 
and  write.  These  illiterates  comprised  13.3  per  cent  of  the  population 
10  years  of  age  and  above.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the 
corresponding  figures  of  1880  will  show  a  most  gratifying  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy.  Of  the  total  population  of  50,155,783  in 
1880  the  number  10  years  of  age  and  over  was  36,761,607  and  the 
number  of  illiterates  was  6,239,958.  Then  the  per  cent  of  illiterates 
was  17.  While  the  total  population  of  the  country  increased  12,466,467, 
or  almost  25  per  cent,  the  number  of  illiterates  increased  only  84,744, 
or  about  IJ  per  cent.  So  the  actual  rate  of  illiteracy  fell  from  17  per 
cent  in  1880  to  13.3  f^er  cent  in  1890,  a  difference  of  3.7  in  the  rates,  an 
actual  reduction  of  nearly  22  per  cent  in  the  percentage.  Had  the 
same  rate  obtained  for  1890  as  for  1880  the  number  of  illiterates  in 
1890  would  have  been  8,060,305  rather  than  6,324,702,  and  the  actual 
gain  in  numbers  would  have  been  1,820,347  rather  than  84,744. 

These  ligures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  in  elementary  educa- 
tion which  the  United  States  must  have  made  in  the  ten  years  in  order 
to  make  so  marked  a  reduction  in  the  per  cent  and  in  the  comparative 
number  of  illiterates.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  diagram  1,  which  is  a 
graphic  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  1890,  1880,  and  1870. 

A  further  examination  of  Table  1,  under  the  1890  column,  will  show 
the  relative  standing  of  the  States  and  sections  in  regard  to  illiteracy. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  smallest  in  the  Nortli  ( -entral  Division 
and  greatest  in  the  South  Atlantic,  being  5.7  for  the  former  and  30.9 
for  the  latter.  In  the  South  Central  Division  the  per  cent  of  illiterates 
is  29.7,  in  the  North  Atlantic  6.2,  and  in  the  Western  Division  8.3. 
The  State  having  the  smallest  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  Nebraska,  with 
3.1,  and  that  having  the  largest  Louisiana,  with  45.8. 

The  accompanying  chart  will  indicate  the  relative  density  of  illiteracy 
in  the  States  and  Territories. 

A  glance  at  Table  14  will  find  the  relative  rank  or  standing  of  the 
States  and  Territories  for  the  years  1890,  1880,  and  1870,  those  States 
showing  the  smallest  per  cents  of  illiteracy  standing  at  the  tops  of  the 
columns. 

Diagram  2  shows  graphically  the  relative  standing  of  the  five  divi- 
sions in  1890, 1880,  and  1870.  Diagram  4  shows  the  rank  of  each  State 
in  1890  according  to  the  percentages  of  illiteracy. 

The  most  interesting  study  of  Table  1  is  that  which  will  reveal  the 
relative  i)rogre«s  made  by  the  several  States  and  sections  between  1880 
and  1890.  The  North  Atlantic  Division  shows  no  change  in  the  per 
cent  of  illiterates.  While  the  rate  remained  at  6.2  the  actual  number 
of  illiterates  had  increased  from  699,369  to  859,989.  In  the  North  Cen- 
tral Division  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  dropped  from  6.7  to  5.7,  but  the 
number  increased  from  853,020  to  964,268,  and  in  the  Western  Division 
the  rate  fell  from  11.3  to  8.3,  while  the  number  of  illiterates  increased 
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from  155,150  to  10J),GvS0.  Only  in  tho  two  Southern  sections  was  there 
actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  illiterates.  As  a  consequence  the 
decrease  in  the  iwrcentage  of  illiteracy  was  very  peat.  In  the  South 
Atlantic  Division  the  nuud)er  decreased  from  2,120,830  in  1880  to 
1,!)81,888  in  1800,  and  the  per  cent  fell  from  40.3  to  30.0.  In  the  South 
Central  Division  the  improvement  was  quite  as  marked,  the  number 
fallin^^  from  2,402,580  to  2,318,871  and  the  per  cent  from  30.5  to  20.7. 

Between  18S0  and  IvSOO  all  the  Southern  States  actually  docrea.sed 
their  numbers  of  illiterates,  as  well  as  the  percentages,  excei)ting  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  In  the  other  divisions  the  States  of 
Indian?!  and  IMissouri  and  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  alone 
show  dccrea-sc  in  the  actual  niunber  of  illiterates.  For  puri>oses  of 
com])aiison  Missouri  should  be  classed  with  the  Southern  States,  but 
in  the  census  rla>sirication  it  is  in  the  North  Ontral  Division  where 
the  geo^^naphical  position  of  tlu*  State  i)roperly  phices  it. 

In  the  United  States  nine  States  and  one  Territory  increased  their 
rates  of  illiteracy  between  1.S80  and  1800,  four  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division,  three  in  the  North  Central,  and  three  in  the  Western  Division. 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  ^lichigan,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  increased  not  only  their 
number  of  illiterates,  but  their  rates  as  well. 

Injustice  to  North  Dakota  it  should  be  noted  that,  the  rate  of  illiter- 
acy in  1800  is  compared  with  th<^  |>ereenta;;e  lor  th(»  entire  Territory  of 
Dakota  in  1880,  This  comparison  may  show  a  lii;.'her  rate  of  incresiHO 
for  North  Dakota  and  a  ^ne:iter  rate  of  ijeeie:i..e  in  the.  per  cent  of 
illitciates  for  South  Dakota  than  is  ecpiiliible. 

Table  11  is  a  comi>arison  of  th<'  rates  of  il!it<  ia«v  in  nil  I  In*  States  for 
the  e<Misiis  v<'ars  ISOO  and  ISSO  lor  :ill  ehr  >e;=.. 

Table  lU  shows  tiie  din'erenees  ])el  w  een  tin-  pi-iii  iit:i;;es  of  illiteracy 
for  the  several  States  in  bSSO  and  ISOO  for  all  elu -.ses.  Those  whose 
rates  of  illiteracy  increased  arc  marke<l  wilh  the  -|-  si^n  and  tfao«e 
whose  rates  were  less  in  ISOO  than  in  ISSi)  ai'e  marked  with  the  — 

Tabh'  l.)  is  derived   IVom  11  and  12  and  shows  for  each  State 
division   tln^   per  cent  of  decrease  or   in(4-easc  in   the  l^eraentMgt  rf 
illit<Tates  between  iSSO  and  1800.     Those  rates  are  compated 
clement  of  pj)i)ulation  and  are  the  li^^ures  which  indicate  tte 
proi^ness  made  in  the  ten  years  in  overcoming  the  ina«« 
which  existed  in  18S0.     In  the  table  the  —  sign  IndleatbB mmatmat  XL 
the  percentaj^^c  of  illiteracy,  and  the  +  si^Mi  denote! 
rate.     A  ;ilance  at  the  lirst  column  will  show  thatii 
was  incnnise  in  tin'  rates.     For  the  whole  country 
in  the  rate  from  17.0  in  1880  to  i:5.:i  in  1800,or»2lJj 
in  the  percenta.i»c     This  lij^ure,  21.8,  is  a  measmeef  i 
made  in  rethicinjr  the  relative  ratio  of  illiteracy tofcum^-  ,, ,.,.     -  .^^ 

Diagram  5  showi  the  rank  of  each  State  ia  IML^EBfrft  i.- ■         —  v 
the  rate  of  proaHMHHltt^ession  made  Ir «^  jl  -  ■,.         ^tf* 
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decade.  The  opeu  lines  mark  the  States  which  decreased  their  rates  of 
illiteracy,  aud  the  dark  lines  are  placed  opposite  the  States  Avhich 
retrograded  or  increased  their  per  cents  of  illiterates. 

An  idea  of  the  relative  progress  made  by  tlio  several  States  may  be 
obtained  by  a  study  of  this  diagram  in  connection  with  the  first  column 
of  Table  13,  which  it  graphically  illustrates.  Washington  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  on  the  diagram  marked  with  38.6  per  cent.  This  is  the 
per  cent  of  difference  between  Washington's  rates  of  illiteracy  in  1880 
and  1890.  This  means  that  Washington  overcame  a  greater  i)er  cent  of 
the  illiteracy  of  the  State  than  any  other  State  or  Territory. 
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Diagram  2. — i'^hoHiny  proportion  of  iUitcratce  to  nuiuher  P'*  year  a  of  age  and  over  in  each 

diviswnfor  IS90,  IS>'0,  and  JS7(K 


NORTH  A  TLANTfC, 


1890. 


SOUTH  ATLANTiC. 


SOUTH  CENTRAL. 
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Diagram  3. — Showing  relative  number  illiterates  in  three  classes  of  population,  10  years  of 

age  and  over. 
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.   BiAGRAU  i.—Slioiriiig  the  rank  ef  each  Statt  arrording  lo  the  rattt  of  iUileraeg  in  1S90. 

Nob..      -    - 
Wyo.,    -   - 

S.  Dak.,    - 

Colo.,     -   - 
III.,   -   -   - 


CHAFrEK  II. 

ILLITKUAOY  IN  TlIK  UNITED  STATES.' 

(S<r  tabh'M.  i»i».  !•-».'>- 14-1.) 


The  tliree  principal  elements  eomposing  the  popmlatiou  of  the  United 
Btates  are  the  native  whites,  the  foreign-bom  whites,  and  the  blacks* 
In  discussing  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  it  seems  important  to  deal  with 
these  elements  separately  and  then  to  inquire  what  influence  one  element 
may  have  upon  each  of  the  others  or  upon  the  other  two  combined. 
The  total  population  of  the  country  in  1890  was  l)2,(»l*li,2r>0.  The  native- 
born  whites  numbered  45,802,023,  or  73.24  i>er  cent;  the  foreign-bora 
whites  numbered  0,121,8(>7,  or  i4.57  per  cent,  and  the  cohued  population 
was  7,G.'38,3C0,  or  12.11)  per  cent  oi  tlie  whole.  It  is  found  that  the 
smallest  per  cent  of  illiteracy  behmgs  to  the  native  white  iM)pulation 
and  the  greatest  to  the  colored  pni)ulation.  The  foreign-born  whites 
occupy  an  inti*rmediate  position  on  the  scale. 

The  illiteracy  tables  have  been  arranged  so  that  the  1890,  1880,  and 
1870  statistics  can  be  easily  compared.  Seven  of  these  comi)arativo 
tables  arc  given  on  as  many  pages,  compiled  from  the  ctensus  reports. 
To  facilitate  a  comparative  study  of  the  facts  made  prominent  by  the 
three  (censuses  the  tables  have  been  rearranged  by  the  statistician  of 
this  ]>ureau  and  in  some  cases  new  computations  made. 

The  seven  tables  now  show  for  1890,  for  1880,  nnd  for  1870  the  total 
population  10  years  of  ag(*  and  over,  the  number  of  illiterates,  and  the 
IKir  cent  of  illiterates  to  the  population  10  years  of  age  and  above  for 
each  of  the  States  an<l  Territories,  giving  these  numbers  and  percent- 
ages for  the  total,  for  males,  females,  native  whites,  foreign-born  whites, 
total  wliites,  and  for  the  colored  population.  Tlie  figures  are  arranged 
by  divisions,  so  that  the  five  great  sections  of  the  I'nited  States  can  be 
compared  or  contrasted  with  each  other  or  with  the  (tountry  as  a  whole. 

In  the  lirst  column  of  Table  1  is  given  the  iiopulation  10  years  of  age 
and  (jver  for  each  State  and  Territory,  for  each  of  the  live  se(ttions,  and 
for  the  United  States  in  1890.  The  second  column  shows  the  number 
of  illiterates  and  the  third  column  gives  the  per  cent  of  ilUterates  to  the 
lK)pulation  10  years  of  age  and  over.  The  next  three  columns  on  the 
same  page  give  the  corresi)onding  items  for  1880  and  the  renuiining 
three  show  the  corresponding  figures  for  1870. 
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Ill  1890,  of  a  total  population  of  62,022,250,  tUo  number  10  years  of 
age  and  over  was  47,413,6o9.  Of  this  number  0,324,702  could  not  read 
and  write.  These  illiterates  comprised  13.3  per  cent  of  the  population 
10  years  of  age  and  above.  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the 
corresponding  figures  of  1880  will  show  a  most  gratifying  decrease  in 
the  i)ercentage  of  illiteracy.  Of  the  total  population  of  50,155,783  in 
1880  the  number  10  years  of  age  and  over  was  30,701,007  and  the 
number  of  illiterates  was  0,239,958.  Then  the  per  cent  of  illiterates 
was  17.  While  the  total  population  of  the  country  increased  12,400,407, 
or  almost  25  per  cent,  the  number  of  illiterates  increased  only  84,744, 
or  about  IJ  per  cent.  So  the  actual  rate  of  illiteracy  fell  from  17  per 
cent  in  1880  to  13.3  f^er  cent  in  1890,  a  difterence  of  3.7  in  the  rates,  an 
actual  reduction  of  nearly  22  per  cent  in  the  percentage.  Had  the 
same  rate  obtained  for  1890  as  for  1880  the  number  of  illiterates  in 
1890  would  have  been  8,000,305  rather  than  (»,324,702,  and  the  actual 
gain  in  numbers  would  have  been  1,820,347  rather  than  84,744. 

These  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  in  elementary  educa- 
tion which  the  T7nited  States  must  have  made  in  the  ten  years  in  order 
to  make  so  marked  a  reduction  in  the  per  cent  and  in  the  comparative 
number  of  illiterates.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  diagram  1,  which  is  a 
graphic  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  1890,  1880,  and  1870. 

A  further  examination  of  Table  1,  under  the  1890  column,  will  show 
the  relative  standing  of  the  States  and  sections  in  regard  to  illiteracy. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  smallest  in  the  North  Central  Division 
and  greatest  in  the  South  Atlantic,  being  5.7  for  the  former  and  30.9 
for  the  latter.  In  the  South  Central  Division  the  per  cent  of  illiterates 
is  29.7,  in  the  North  Atlantic  0.2,  and  in  the  Western  Division  8.3. 
The  State  having  the  smallest  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  Nebraska,  with 
3.1,  and  that  having  the  largest  Louisiana,  with  45.8. 

The  accompanying  chart  will  indicate  the  relative  density  of  illiteracy 
in  the  States  and  Territories. 

A  glance  at  Table  14  will  find  the  relative  rank  or  standing  of  the 
States  and  Territories  for  the  years  1890,  1880,  and  1870,  those  States 
showing  the  smallest  per  cents  of  illiteracy  standing  at  the  tops  of  the 
columns. 

Diagram  2  shows  graphically  the  relative  standing  of  the  five  divi- 
sions in  1890, 1880,  and  1870.  Diagram  4  shows  the  rank  of  each  State 
in  1890  according  to  the  percentages  of  illiteracy. 

The  most  interesting  study  of  Table  1  is  that  which  will  reveal  the 
relative  progress  made  by  the  several  States  and  sections  between  1880 
and  1890.  The  North  Atlantic  Division  shows  no  change  in  the  per 
cent  of  illiterates.  While  the  rate  remained  at  0.2  the  actual  number 
of  illiterates  had  increased  from  099,309  to  859,989.  In  the  North  Cen- 
tral Division  the  i)er  cent  of  illiteracy  dropped  from  0.7  to  5.7,  but  the 
number  increased  from  853,020  to  904,208,  and  in  the  Western  Division 
the  rate  fell  from  11.3  to  8.3,  while  the  number  of  illiterates  increased 
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from  155,150  to  199,G8G.  Only  in  the  two  Southern  sections  was  there 
actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  illiterates.  As  a  consequence  the 
decrease  in  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  very  great.  In  the  South 
Atlantic  Division  the  number  decreased  from  2,129,830  in  1880  to 
1,981,888  in  1890,  and  the  per  cent  fell  from  40.3  to  30.9.  In  the  South 
Central  Divisioh  the  improvement  was  quite  as  marked,  the  number 
falling  from  2,402,589  to  2,318,871  and  the  per  cent  from  39.5  to  29.7. 

Between  1880  and  1890  all  the  Southern  States  actually  decreased 
their  numbers  of  illiterates,  as  well  as  the  percentages,  excepting  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.  In  the  other  divisions  the  States  of 
Indiana  and  ^Missouri  and  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  alone 
show  decrease  in  the  actual  number  of  illiterates.  For  puri)08es  of 
comparison  Missouri  should  be  classed  with  the  Southern  States,  but 
in  the  census  classification  it  is  in  the  North  Central  Division  where 
the  geographical  position  of  the  State  properly  places  it. 

In  the  United  States  nine  States  and  one  Territory  increased  theur 
rates  of  illiteiacy  between  1880  and  1890,  four  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Division,  three  in  the  North  Central,  and  three  in  the  Western  Division. 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  increased  not  only  their 
number  of  illiterates,  but  their  rates  as  well. 

In  justice  to  North  Dakota  it  should  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  illiter- 
acy in  1890  is  (compared  with  the  percentage  for  the  entire  Territory  of 
Dakota  in  1880.  This  comparison  may  show  a  higher  rate  of  increase 
for  North  Dakota  and  a  greater  rate  of  decrease  in  the  i)er  cent  of 
illiterates  for  South  Dakota  than  is  equitable. 

Table  11  is  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of  illiteracy  in  all  the  States  for 
the  census  years  1890  and  1880  for  all  classes. 

Table  12  shows  the  differences  between  the  percentages  of  illiteracy 
for  the  several  States  in  1880  and  1890  for  all  classes.  Those  whose 
rates  of  illiteracy  increased  are  marked  with  the  +  sign  and  those 
whose  rates  were  less  in  1890  than  hi  1880  are  marked  with  the  —  sign. 

Table  13  is  derived  from  11  and  12  and  shows  for  each  State  and 
division  the  per  cent  of  decrease  or  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
illiterates  between  1880  and  1890.  These  rates  are  comi)uted  for  each 
element  ot*  x)opulation  and  are  the  figures  which  indicate  the  relative 
progress  made  in  the  ten  years  in  overcoming  the  mass  of  illiteracy 
wiiich  existed  in  1880.  In  the  table  the  —  sign  indicates  decrease  in 
the  percentage  of  illiteracy,  and  the  +  sign  denotes  increase  in  the 
rate.  A  glance  at  the  first  column  will  show  that  in  ten  States  there 
was  increase  in  the  rates.  For  the  whole  country  there  was  a  decrease 
in  the  rate  from  17.0  in  1880  to  13.3  in  1890,  or  a  21.8  per  cent  decrease 
in  the  percentage.  This  figure,  21.8,  is  a  measure  of  the  actual  progress 
made  in  rochicing  the  relative  ratio  of  illiteracy  to  the  total  population. 

Diagram  5  showi  the  rank  of  each  State  in  1890,  graded  according  to 
the  rate  of  progress  or  retrogression  made  by  each  in  the  preceding 
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decade.  The  open  lines  mark  the  States  which  decreased  their  rates  of 
illiteracy,  and  the  dark  lines  are  placed  opposite  the  States  which 
retrograded  or  increased  their  per  cents  of  illiterates. 

An  idea  of  the  relative  progress  made  by  the  several  States  may  be 
obtained  by  a  study  of  this  diagram  in  connection  with  the  first  column 
of  Table  13,  which  it  graphically  illustrates.  Washington  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  on  the  diagram  marked  with  38.G  i)er  cent.  This  is  the 
per  cent  of  difference  between  Washington's  rates  of  illiteracy  in  1880 
and  1890.  This  means  that  Washington  overcame  a  greater  per  cent  oi* 
the  illiteracy  of  the  State  than  any  other  State  or  Territory. 
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DiACJRAM  2. — Shoiviny  proportion  of  iUiteraIca  io  number  JO  years  of  age  and  over  in  each 

(Urisivnfor  L<90,  JS^O^  and  JS70, 
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DIAGRA3I  3. — Showing  relative  innnher  illiicratea  iu  three  classes  of  pojnilaiioUf  10  i/cars  of 

age  and  over. 
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1>1AGRAM  4. — Shomng  the  rank  of  each  State  according  to  the  rates  of  iUiieracif  in  1890, 
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Table  2. — Male  population  10  years  of  aije  and  ever. 


States  and  Tonritories. 


United  States. 


North  Atlantio  Division . 
South  Atlantio  Uivlaioc. 
Sou  til  Central  Division . . . 
Xortli  Central  Division . . 
Western  Divisiou 


>   S  •   •    •    •     ' 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Hampsbiro 

Vermont 

MassarbuHct  ts 

Khodo  Island 

(Connecticut 

New  York 

Now  Jor.«»cy 

Penns3*lvania 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Marvland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Sf»utli  Carolina 

Gcorfcia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division : 

Kentucky ^. 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkan.<(as 

Dkhihoma 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wjjiconsiu 

Miunesota 

Iowa 

MI«HOMri 

Nor  t  h  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Western  Division: 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Colorudo 

New  Mcxit'o 

Ari/.oua 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon .'. 

California 


1890. 


1880. 


Illiterates. 


Illiterates. 


Total. 


21, 352, 050 


G,  004. 506 
3. 178, 700 
3,077,614 
8, 828. 083 
1,  403,  027 


Number. 


3, 008, 222 


407, 180 
920.006 
1,098,  755 
457,  7»3 
118.302 


271,787 
]5.^028 
137.890 
887,063 
135. 0">r> 
300.  075 

2,  385, 022 
508,585 

2, 061, 052 

67.  300 
393,485 

88,703 
508,  677 
281,576 
WO,  764 
395, 460 
C47.022 
140.  867 

680,572 
040,  677 
531, 041 
451,  788 
394, 815 
aiO,  783 
412,227 
25,811  ' 

1,442,430 
8.K>.  368 

1,  507, 150 
851, 163 
657.  068 
52.1, 342 
755.  134 

1.037,  Ol>4 

74.  442 

]:{3.252 

4'JO,  815 

56:J.  016 

7.'>,  506 

:rj.  075 

2i>2.710 

01.885 

25).  730 

7J>,  747 

35,  .-{70 

40,  276 

170,06.') 

140.4O6 

5S0.  2.')2 


1.5,932 
11,043 
10.230 
47,348 
12.240 
15,233 

124,443 
35.413 

134,  704 

9,294 

59, 526 

0.821 

177.  04:J 

37,  570 

1^4,  506 

167, 120 

214.044 

36,  283 

141,900 
155,860 
206,302 
170, 701 
172, 847 
151,852 
t)7,  770 
I.  286 

6.i,024  ' 
40,  5(»5 

70, 548 
51,. 522 
:i0,517 
25,  00.1 
2t,  125 
8(5.  5:50 
3,  n.'jO 
4.816 
11,753 
10.  010 

4,330 
1.070 
0.  808 

2(>,  W.O 
(i.  027 
:{.  778 
3.  127 
•J.  WM 
7.  C::0 
(;,  f.:u 

o2.  074 


Per 
cent. 


Total. 


12.4 


5.0 
29.1 
27.0 

8.1 


5.9 
7.5 
7.4 
.5.3 
0.0 
5.1 

0.2 
0.5 


NuinlxT. 


Per 


I    cent. 


18,73,'»,980 


6.  527, 160 
2, 588, 035 
3, 069,  750 
6, 084, 105 
KCO,  021 


2,000,421  I    15.8 


299,431 
1,003,565 
1. 160,  624 

41.5.572 
87.220 


"I- 


13.8 
15.2 
11.1 
20.6 
13.3 
33.0 
42.3 
37.8 
24.7 

20.6 
24.3 
38.8. 
37.8 
43.8 
18.3 
23.7 
5.0 

4.8 
5.8 
4.7 
0.1 
6.0 
.5.0 
3.  2 
8.3 
4.0 
3.6 
2.8 
3.5 

^  »* 

:j.3 

4.8 

.'»3.  0 

20.  3 

4.7 

12.  A 

5.8 

4.2 

4.5 

8.0 


2.58, 
139. 
132. 
681, 
104, 
242, 

1,950, 
426, 

1,591, 


587 
807 
036 
786 
086 
392 
050 
451 
056 


.56.  00:5 
341.  621 

a3.420 
516.  305 
217.  650 
465,  2r)8 
324.  '.m 
50i>.  SiiO 

03,  475 

.586.  424 
524.  550 
414,005 
375. 501 
322,  004 
568.928 
278, 185 


I 


1.2(»9.435 
752. 4i>5 

1.178,131 
050. 101 
503, 434 
307.  440 
023,  675 
8lO,V«i2 

G1.343 

181.022 
388. 148 


24. 

11, 
110. 

18. 

"4 

50. 

36, 

17. 

;{6. 

81. 
425. 
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i»50 
806 
266 
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.58>i 
211 
010 
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o:n 

170 


11,676 
7.077 
8,500 
36.26*1 
10.  237 
12,  030 
95,  551 
23.857 
01,232 

0,.')9i 

63.5U4 

10,  048 

207. 562 

40.280 

213.  196 

173, 807 

247.  ;i30 

38.  4;55 
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191,641 
205,  243 
180,526 
154.  535 
161.047 
08,  603 


01,751 
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GO,  040 
35,  21 1 
26.  3X1 
16, 120 
21'.  510 
103,172  . 

2.510  I 

.'..027  . 
10.087 

1,125 

:;3i;  ; 

5, 345 

26. 10:: 

:'..5ii 

4,  i.'>r. 

2.  76;)  ■ 
1.302  I 

2.:;co  • 

5.  151  I 

34,087  I 

I 


5.4 
38.8 
37.8 

6.2 
10.1 


4.5 
5.1 
C.4 
S.3 
0.8 
5.0 
4.9 
5.0 
5.0 

16.8 
18.6 
15.8 
40.2 
18.5 
45.8 
5.3.0 
48.  5 
41.1 

28.8 
36.5 
40.0 
48.1 
48.0 
28.3 
35.4 


5.1 
0.0 
5.0 
5.  3 
5.2 
5.2 
3.6 
12.6 

3.0 

3.3 
5.1 

4.6 
2.8 
4.8 
54. 1 
14.5 
8.2 
7.6 
7.8 
6.5 
6.4 
8.2 


ILLITERACY  I\  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Tablk  3. — Female  pejiutatiem  10  gMn  of  age  and  ori 


States  null  Tcr 


Muuu-liiimtlit. .. 


MBrjtaB.1 

DlatrwtofCiiliiniMii... 
VinHniii 


SoutliCimlli 
II<>(>nrl> 

Boalh  CentriiYiJ 
Konturky  .. 


■Wyomhis-.- 
Cidamlft — 
Nisw  Mui.-o 
Arizotm 


Cklifornia 


18B0. 

1S80. 

Illiterate.. 

IlUtante*. 

r^r 

l^U 

Nim-ber. 

>-rinil«r. 

I3.Mtt.M0 

3.310,«0 

11.  t 

18,Cr25.«M 

J,37»,4« 

111.3 

0M,5W 

8.T 

07,  Oil 

1J.« 

iva.F.i 

fii.1 

4.1) 

lAOM 

19.  S 

I4,U« 

7.0 

m,783 

64,  «U 

S.OH 

64,  Wl 

0.010 

18.1 

in.  US 

41.0 

3«.«92 

iaB,M:i 

vi.tsi 

31.1 

577.074 

178,  3«3 

7ia.eia 

40.'i,2l»l 

1M,JM 

18,81).) 

1;i; 

70,  (MS 

S.> 

740,  OCU 

''?M 

''« 

;      zj,m 

i,ao2 

0.5 

jai.  Wi 

St.  Ids 

4,J 

aio.  1(9 

lU,18!t 

ft2 

l.R 

!-S 

21),  1 

.fS 

4«),eM 

'"» 

1..H 

!J5,«!« 

7.3 
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,E  i.—Xatire  tetiitc  population  10  yivrt  of  age  and  o 


■11.7fATe9  ;.!S.V4<iO 


347, MI  2,i>Sl,»3  I 


NoTlhAllnntielH- 

vWcid I 

SotttliAtlimtiuni- 


Voaion  DlvUluB. 
Korlli  Atlantic  Ui-'' 


Ktw  ILiinpaliiro.l      217.824 


HsirYuik.. 

I>eniuylvanli 
SoDtli  Ailuilic 


Dlot'rh-t  of  Co- 


KortU  Caruliii)!.. 

Huulh  CXTOltUH.. 
Rcor*iii 


Vl'KlMlppt i     STT.^oa 


Indiana ,  I.«K.:!0 

lIMnoti '  S.1G\,3i 

MidiiKBti I  l.o«l,« 

WlKr>n>.ln I      n2,C-. 

UiDDFMit:! DOK.015 

lows ;  1,11H.*75 

UiBfoutl I  l.ai.til 

HorlhlinknlM...!       IS,<m 
I4«.B1!> 


32,1119 
1,803 

lua.ixs 


1, 351, DOS  '   szt.s: 


ai": 


SM.  Tun ,  ■ 
niiun!' 


I  M.w      aw.r^m  ■ 


Gli>J,7<5l      11.49 


ISS, 

S^I 

J! 

•1  I  1U.S 


103,  a40 

alt.  a 

113.311 

„ 

140, 170  ,  10. 1 


CoWnil 


0.3UU     27.0 

«,231  I  80.8 

!43  .    R.7 

3.:H:I     12.  S 


ILLITERACY   IN   THE   UNITED   STATES. 
E  5.~ Foreign-horn  ickilt  population  10  geari  of  age  and  ocrr. 


Met  and  Tcrri 


nnltddSUtM.... 
Konh  Atlutig  IH- 
Baulh  ^tiuUa"i»'' 

TlllOE 

SonlbODtnl  Ulvl- 

■iDD 

Borlh  Centnl  Dlvl- 

Sortb    Atlullo  Ol- 

Ualns..'. 

KflwHamlolilra... 

Vonnont 

UuMchiurtta 

]Ui<xle  laUnd 

Conueclicot 

NBwYork 

P«DB*y1vuila 

Boutli  Alluillo  Di- 

DeUvMii 

VaryUud 

VlrBini"--ll--i---^ 

WhI  VlTRlllU 

Ifonli  Orollua,... 
BouLliCarollu... 

Moi*.":::'.:.;:: 

Bcwlli  Crntral  Ulvi. 

■inn: 
Suitiuky 

AUb^^.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Hli)U>iipp[ 

Telia"  "'.'"!".;; 

Arkanua 

Oklahuma 

Fordi  CVnlral  IHii- 
■inti: 

Ohiu 

IniJiBiia 

UWMcfi,'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Wl-cDnln 

Kurth  Ihikntn 

SoiJtIi   Lij.kiHa 

Klit,-M... '.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'. 
Wrelvni  l»vi«ioii: 

■wTom'inB  ""■":! 

Colorado -.. 

Vex  Mexico 

Vtub.. .'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'".'. 

lieiadB 

Idalid 

Waalilngwn 

Okeoii 

cilfl-oruU 

ED  93 


i,UT,ni    13.1 


0,  wn  I  770, 978 


,72U.B0I 
1M.464 


1S8,20« 

902,717 

3.  BIS.  SI8 


M8. 7D1 

35,  sua 


1, 470, 030 


Mt.lM 


«,35« 


EDUCATION  REPORT,  1893-9R. 
Ta»lb  B.~WliiU popMlati<m  10  gtan  of  ag«  and  in 


Xortli  Atlantic  IH ' 


NBoUimilniliin'. 


Rhnio  tutniid  . 
CuniiMtlrnt... 
Now  rwlE  .... 


lUl(«ml 


Ij.Bli;      07^,077 


S.1IBH  . 


>3.'i4H  (  10.3  I      27S! 


Kortli  C'.'Utml  Vi-  \ 


IniliHDit . . 
tllinols... 

Mivlilsnn  . 


UalJroniuil 


,7M,4TO 


UWl  ,  1M.4  i 
1».U11     15.3  , 


132.420 
M,K)t  ' 
54,233  I 


IS.STII       US 


ri,4IKI  l14.S 

iiw.Bn  .  n.s 
n3.]07  'SS.B 


17M.ra  ,  M.B 
US.UH  24,4 
4».<K»  I  1T.4 


2i«.4*»      m.vK   2.1.0 


4,2TO 
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Tablk 


15  7. — Colored  lyopulathn  10  years  of  aye  and  over. 


Stuten  And  Torri- 
torie«. 


Unitea  States .    5,482,485 


1800. 


Total. 


Forth  Atlantic  Di- 

risioii 

South  Atlantic  Di 

viHJon 

Soiitli  Coutral  l)i- 

viHlOQ 

Korth  Central  Di- 

vinion 

Wc!»toi"ii  Division  . 

Korth  Atlantic Di 
viHion: 

Muino 

New  Hanipshiro. 

Vermont 

Ma.ssacluisottit  .. 

Khoilo  Iflluntl 

Coiiii04:ticut 

Now  York 

Now  Jcruoy 

I'eiiiiMvlvnuia  . . . 
South  Athmtlc  Di- 
vihinu : 

Deluwaro 

Maryland 

Di^liiot    of   C'o- 
hnnhia 

Vir;;iiiia 

West  Virginia  .. 

North  Carulinn.. 

South  (Carolina.. 

Goorjiia 

Florida 

Soutli  Central  l)i- 
viHion : 

Kentucky 

Tonnchsee 

Alahaiua 

MiM8ii«Ai|ipi 

I^ouiHiaua 

Tt!\as 

ArknugaH 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Di 
vision: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IllinoiA 

Michigan 

"NViHConsin 

Miuucitota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Nortli  Dakota  . .. 

South  Dakota  ... 

Nchraska 

Kansas 

"Went cm  Division: 

Montana 

AVv«>ming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

rtah 

Nevada 

Idalio 

Washington 

Ore;fon 

California 


21*0, 858 

2.  306, 052 

%  452, 388 

318, 773 
144. 814 


1,505 

788 

10,595 

0.330 

10,484 

G2.  no 

30,  337 
80. 125 


3,112.128  1  5«.8 


Illit6rat«H. 
Per 


Nnmbcr. 


cent. 


40. 898  !  21. 7 
i 
1,385,030  .  00.1 

1,501,840     61.2 


I 


21.008 
161.  100 

61,  (Ul 
455,  0rt2 

24,  737 
392.  580 
470,  232 
600,023 
110,034 


197, 689 
309,800 
479.430 
616.929 
392.  612 
330,  154 
217.  454 
2.290 


09,180 
35.604 
46,000 
10.561 
4,706 
4.088 

8,  4.'>0 
114. 100 

451 
1,220 

9.  51.'» 
38.037  1 

4.547 
1,310 
6.  S37 
8,  438 
3,  .')04 
1,700 
6.  03(5 
2,275 
7, 802 
11.440 
00,737 


114,425 
60,020 


479 

136 

168 

3,026 

1,170 

1,658 

11.413 

11,158 

20. 60U 


32.8 
41.5 


31.8 
23.^ 
21.3 
15.4 
18.5 
15.8 
18.4 
28.4 
23.2 


21.380 
260.078 

10,  002 
235,  981 
301,202 
404.  015 

60,201 


110.530 
167,  971 
331,260 
314,  858 
283,  245 
170,  484 
116,055 
807 


17.599 

11.405" 

12,415 

4,8:t8 

1,701 

1.091 

2. 233 

47.  502 

215 

410 

2.440 

12,360 

1.052 

222 

1,700 

0.  8U5 

1,  820 
825 

3.541 
1,100 
3,517 
3.  ir)7 
35.  000 


35.0 
57.2 
44.4 
60.1 
64.1 
07.3 
50.6 


55.0 
54.2 
69.1 
60.0 
72.1 
52.5 
53.0 
39.2 


I 


I 


1880. 


Total. 


Illiterates. 


I 


Number. ! 


Per 


:  cent. 


4,601,207  '3,220,878  i  70.0 


183,986  I      44,552  24.2 

1,973,725    1,482,745  ,  75.1 

I  t 

2,007.453  .1,525,245  \  76.0 


204,276 
141,  767 


1870. 


Total. 


Illiterates. 


i  Number.  J^J 


3.511.075   2,806,233     79.  • 


121,216     41.2 
47, 120  I  33. 2 


10.  092  ;  40. 5  ! 
80.  723     50. 1 


25.4 
32.2 
27.0 
29.2 
36.7 
23.3 
26.4 
41.7 
47.4 
33. 4 
25.7 
32.5 

30.3 
10.8 
25.  0 
80.0 
50.0 
40.1 
50.7 
48.  0 
44.0 
27.0 
30.3 


1,058 

594 

807 

15. 416 

5,303 

0,S23 

53,825 

80,200 

60,654 


19.  245 
151, 278 

45.030 
428.  450 

18.440 
351,145 
394,  750 
479, 863 

85, 513 


190,223 
271,386 
390.058 
425.  307 
328. 1.53 
255,  205 
137,071 


59,  830 

20.  14C» 

34,  837 

16, 780 

4, 270 

2.704 

7,578 

104, 303 

1,501 

1,  050 
31.170 

3,  003 
1,230 
2.764 
8,100 
4,288 
1.318 
8,071 
3,524 
0,451 
11.08:1 
01,827 


412 

04 

150 

2.322 

1,249 

1,661 

11.425 

9.200 

18,033 


11.068  , 
00, 172  ' 

21,790 
315,060 

10. 139 
271.043 
310.071 
301,  482 

60,420 


133,895 
104.  495 
321,680 
319. 753 
259.  429 
192,  .520 
103,  473 


24.8 
15.8 
19.3 
15.1 
23.6 
17.4 
21.2 
30.5 
27.1 


.57. 5 
59.6 


48.4 
73.  2 
.V).  0 
77.4 
78.  5 
81.0 
70.  7 


70.4 
71.7 
80.0 
75.  2 
79.1 
75.4 
75.0 


144,980  I   40,200  27.7 
1,552.065  1,319,780  |  85.0 


1.533,447  il,  318, 765 


204.  383 
70.200 


1,719 

522 

758 

11.676 

4,272 

8,092 

42. 761 

23,715 

51,  465 


16.  570 
127, 708 

33.  833 
362.  024 

12.  905 
272.  497 
280.  969 
373.211 

62, 748 


150.483 
225,  482 
328.  835 
:J05.  074 
2<V2.  :j,'»9 
100.  005 
8."),  240 


115,284 
12.204 


80.0 

56.4 
16.0 


178 

05 

122 

2,161 

802 

i.Ton 

10.847 

8.301 

15,808 


11,820 
8cJ,  707 

23.843 
322, 355 
9,997 
231.293 
235,  212 
34:{.054 

52,  890 


131.000 
185,070 
200,  953 
2tJr»,  282 
225,  409 
1.50.808 
09, 244 


10. 350 

10,  363 

12.  971 

4,791 

1,325 

1,040 

2.  272 

56,244 


27.3 
35.0 
37.2 
28.  5 
31.0 
37.2 
30.0 
53.0 


601  ,  44.2 


30.7 


602 
14,5f8  ;  46.8 


1.070 

182 

508 

7,  550 

1,018 

OfcO 

2.154 

904 

2,400 

3,080 

27, 340 


35.8 
14.7 
20.  5 
02.  2 
23. 7 
52.3 
20.7 
28.2 
38.1 
27.8 
20.8 


^0.880 
18,  144 
21.431 
12.  210 

•)  tlO'l 
M.  Om*9 

1, 1.50 

4.201 

8:1.393 

874 

703 
12,784 

2,245 

350 

530 

1,240 

07 

087 

3.4K0 

4,350 

1,401 

3,  a3n 

57,  05T 


20.780 

8.  303 

0,  OCO 

4,478 

500 

472 

1.520 

00,048 


231 
7.  572 

275 
121 
250 

1,080 

24 

200 

210 

2,  002 
484 

1,010 

5,558 


10.3 
18.2 
16.1 
18.5 
20.9 
21.0 
25.4 
35.4 
30.9 


71.3 
00.5 

70.5 
8S.9 
77.4 
81.8 
81.1 
92.1 
84.1 


83.8 
82. 4 
88.1 
87.0 
85.  9 
88.7 
81.2 


44.3 
40.1 
40.5 
30.6 
2:1.0 
41.0 
35.8 
72.7 


019  ,  74.3 


32.  0 
50.1 

12.2 
34.6 
48.0 
87.1 
35. 8 
38.7 

0.3 
66.7 
33.1 
20.5 

9.0 


EDUCATION   EEPOET,  1892-98. 


T^BLB  8. — Tk«  three  t!enient*  of  poptilal 


Iforth  AllBDllo  DiTlnlan  . 
ttoulh  AUuilio  Utvinon  . 
Sodlh  Ctmtinl  Divislnu  . . 
Tlorlh  Cenlnl  Dlvlalon .. 
IVemcfD  LHvlaiDn 

north  AlluitlDDlTltloii: 


Rhoda  lalniid  . 


DIUiict  of  Colombiit . . . 

Vlralnh' 

'fr»t  VIrKlniB 

Surtli  Csrullaii 

Suuili  L'uruUiu 

J!3Sr.:;:::;::::::;:: 

SoQtIi  CtDlnl  Uli'laiim: 


WTDiuJnB-- 
UdiitndD . . . 


Kuvwld  ...... 

WnHtaington... 
CBlil'oi^u'.'.^I 


1.  rer,  «i3 


i.fisa.Kis 

1,  TOT,  Sld 

i.siK.un 


318.  ST>  I      2.  VI  j 
'872.W9       ti.Zi  I 


fiiK.  vea 


iiw.  TST  I     a.  oa 


'is 

HUT 

8M 

aw 

17J 

UUP 

HUH 

« 

luv 

in 

iU 
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Tablk  10. — The  Ihree  elemeniB  of  population  in  1870. 


StaU'S  and  Territories. 


Uiiitod  Stetes. 


North  Atlantic  Division 
SoiUh  AtLintic  Division. 
South  Ontnl  Division. . 
North  Central  Division. . 
Western  Division 


North  Atlantic  Division : 

Maine 

New  Uanipshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khode  IiUand 

Coiuie<;ticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

f^nnsylvafiin 

South  Atlantic  Division : 

Delaware 

Mar>'land 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virjjinia 

West  Vir«:inia 

North  Carolina 

Soutli  Carolina 

liooriria 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Ken  tncky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

North  Central  Division : 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lIliiioiH 

Michi^nn 

Wisronsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

KanHn!^ 

Wcsti-rn  Division : 

Montana 

"Wyoming 

Colorado 

NewMexiro 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada  

Idaho  

Wanhinf^ton 

On*uon 

California 


Total 
}iopulatioii, 


38,566,371 


18, 296. 730 
5,85:i,GI0 
6, 434, 410 

12,981.111 
000.510 


Jfatlve         Per    \   FoniRn        Per    1   (.^loreil    '    ^'®^ 
white.      '    cent.  I     white.     I    cent.  !   ^'°'""^»-  .  cent. 


28,0f«.402       72.84  I  5,503,075  :     14.27  !  4,908,994  >    12.89 


0,508,821 

3, 408, 405 

3.995.051 

10, 305,  228 

659,897 


78.03 

2, 520, 448 

59.25 

166,833 

62.09 

232,920 

79.85 

2,833,275 

66.62 

250.499 

20.49 

2.85 

3.62 

17.97 

25. 29 


620,915 
318,300 
3  iU,  551 

1.457.351 
217,  353 
537,454 

4,  382, 750 
906,096 

3,521,951 

125,  015 
780,894 
131.700 

1, 225. 163 
442,  014 

1,071,361 
705,600 

1, 184. 100 
187.748 

1,321.011 
1. 258. 520 
096.992 
827,922 
726, 915 
818,  579 
484,  471 


575,929 
288,086 
282,458 

1,089.934 
156,823 
413.912 

3.191,886 
686,470 

2,911,314 

93,085 
522,087 

72,027 
098.339 
406.942 
075, 441 
281,594 
627. 800 

91,090 

1.035.295 
916,803 
511,423 
371,  721 
300.309 
502.314 
357,187 


01.87 
90.51 
85.45 
74.70 
72.15 
77.01 
72.82 
75.76 
82.66 

74.46 
06.86 
54.69 
57.00 
02.07 

g:j.05 

39.  91 
.^3. 02 
48.52 

78.37 
72.85 
51.30 
44.90 
41.31 
01.30 
73.73 


181.461 
2.218.372  > 
2.  200.  430 

282. 6U8 
80.114 


2. 6<i5.  260 
1,6H0.<W7 
2, 5yi>.  hOl 
1,181.050 
1,0^.070 
43«. 706 
1.104.020 
1.7JI,295 

14. IPl 

122.993 
3<54,399 

20, 595 

0,118 

30,  804 

91.874 

9,058 

86, 786 

42. 491 

14.999 

23. 955 

90,023 

500,247 


2, 229, 451 

1,  514,  :{63 

1,995,899 

899, 274 

086.852 

277.560 

983.518 

1.380,882 

8,072 

91.369 
297, 985 


IM), 
78, 


-t    '      r 


83.65 
11 
58 
75.  95 
65.13 
03. 12 
82. 37 
80.23 

56. 92 

74.29 
bl.77 


I 


48.880 
29.611 
47.155 

353.222 
55.396 

113.637 
1, 138. 324 

188,928 

645,295 


9,136 
83. 410 
16,251  . 
13.750  ! 
17,091  I 

3,029  I 

8,073  i 
11.126  I 

4.967  - 


63,397 
19,310 

9,062 
11,175 
61.750 
62,380 

4.928 


I 
7.80 
9.30 
14.27 
24.24 
25.49 
21.15 
25.98 
20.85 
15.48 

7.31 
10.68 
12.34 
1.12 
3.86  ■' 
.28  ; 
1.14  I 
.94 
2.64 

4.80  > 

1.53     ; 

1.00  ; 
1.35 
8.50  I 
7.62  I 
1.01 


372. 492 
141,474 
515,  197 
268.  eOH 
304,  400 
100.097 
2m.  689 
222.  204 


13.07 
8.42 
20.28 
22.  03 
34.50 
'M.  55 
17.14 
12.  in 


2.106 

003 

938 

14,195 

5.  lU 

9.905 

52. 549 

30,089 

65.342 

22. 794 
175,  397 

43. 422 
513.074 

17,981 
392.891 
415.9:<9 
545. 183 

91,  091 

222. 319 
322.  401 
475. 608 
445. 026 
304.  850 
253.  879 
122,  350 


4.815   33.05 


30. 748 
48.  392 


2"..  00 
13.28 


6.3.314 
24,  81K) 
28.  795 
10.  777 

3,a»o 

1,44') 

.'»,813 
118.149 

1,291 

876 
18.  022 


1.48 

37.90 

34.29 

2.18 

8.09 


.33 

.19 

.28 

.97 

2.36 

1.84 

1.20 

3.39 

1.86 

18.36 
21. 40 
32.97 
41.88 
4.07 
36.07 
58.95 
46.04 
48.84 

16.8:1 
25. 02 
47.  70 
M 


50. 
31. 
25. 


75 
19 

02 
20 


2.38 

1.47 

1.14 

1.42 

.31 

.3:1 

.4'.» 

6.H] 

9.  n 

.71 
4.95 


12, 276 

59.61 

0.030 

20.28  ; 

2,  289  ' 

11.11 

5,  .356 

.'iS.  74 

:».  370 

36.9(J 

3I»2  1 

4.30 

32.629  : 

81.  85 

0,502 

lG.r>4  1 

643 

l.Ol 

84,773 

92.  27 

5.  020 

0.12 

1.481 

1.01 

3,792 

39.26 

5,  780 

50.94  I 

77 

.80 

55,787 

04.28 

30.  257 

34.87 

742 

.85 

23,310 

54.  86 

15.040  , 

:jo.8.3  ! 

3.  532 

8.  in 

7,007 

40.72 

3,011 

24.07 

4,381 

20.  21 

17.405 

72.  60 

4.700 

20.00  i 

1,700  ! 

7.34 

78.059 

80.  51 

8. 270 

0.10 

3.{:91 

4.39 

338,003 

60.49 

100.521 

28.«i5 

00.82.3 

10.  80 
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Taclk  11. — PtFixalmge  of  iltilrraln  lo  papHlatioH  I'l  fcart  of  aye  and  orcr  In  1SS9 
ami  ISSO. 

ToUl.    j    Mai...    .  F..«l«.  ;  ,T|;'»^       ^^{f^"       ^'|™'B"      u,d.™d. 

SlatVH  anil  Tctrttoiics.     ,gj^   |j^    ^|^gg  ,f^   ,gj^  (Mo.  ISPO.  Igai.  1S8".  IftiO.  iSOK.  IfWO,  IHiM,  IfgO. 

1        9,3       4    :    S   I   •    ,    7    ;    B       •      lO     II     1-J     13j  14 

rniicd siaicH iit.a  i7.»  1-j.t  is.f  14.4I  ie.s    t.t    >.«;   e.s    h.7  n,i  i^.d,  :m.s  to.* 

XorihAlUntli  DlviHlnn..  O.Z  lt.3     S.D     S.4     fl.Si    T.ii  3.a  &.ir    i.3     S.«  1S.«  ILl'si.T  !4.3 

SBVth  AtUnlk'  IHviakHi..  M.a  IB.  I  £t.l   M.m'S^.O  41.  T  J4.B  Itt.In  14.S  3«.U  II;£  liL).  w.1  T3.I 

SoBlhODlnllhvlHiaB    ..  IfJ.T  !».&  37.*  ».8  31. >  II. a  11.3  ai.S  19.0  -.SLD  M-i  li.0  «l.:i  7&i> 

XonhCnlnilDiTiaiuli...  B.T  6.7'    J.S     a.L>     0.3     T.2  S,l  O-H     3.4     }.n  IU.»  H.B|33.D4L9 

WasUnilHTliilaB B.a  II.3   ^1    1«-1     H-T   i:i.«  jL'j  ».''_fc»     R"  W-*  ^7  4LS  US 

BoTlbAtlftMlfDiilalini:  1  '  '"'    ~ 

UiiitH VS     I.*    id!    4.1     S.1     4.0,    S.4     4,S     S.1     1.R  U.1   ZI.7  II.8  31.I 

XrwiraiPMiiin ".H    s."   7.S    »i    o.a    4,91   9.B    5.0.   i.s    1.1  ni.s  -.ij.ii  aa.a  n.a 

VrniHait.. B.l  «."  1.4  0.4.    S.O,    S.*  0.7     0.U     3.2     2.4  ^8  HLa  11.3  Nil 

Ua».<a('h<i>«-tlB «.S  O..""  8.3  S.K    7.U'    7.0  0. 1     •.41      .»       .T  IK.!.  lU.U  1.V4  IS.  1 

Rlwde MhuI RB  ll.S  HU  O.n'  lll.f.  12.C  fl.B;(K»!    !.S     !.!1  Jil  a7.3^  liLS  it.* 

Cannrrlli-iil  '  '"  '  '  '  '  '  "     "  '     "  '     '  '      '  ' ~  ......  . 


Ni'wVurk tt.S     S,S     5.S     i.»,    i. 


l^niiaylvnaln... ......     0.11     7.1     0.J    S.)r    T.BJ    ».3f    <L4     0,7.    3.i     i.a  IT.S  13.1, 


South  Atlautic  1 

'.'."IWIV.    13.' 

s'Jo.o  i^a  w!^  3ui^'4Li|  liiii  ii!i-  liiu  lEs  ilil  Ti  oils  w! I 


IH'liiiran' 14.3  17.8  13."  10.S  I4.>:lS.a     T.4     •.  1'    O.I 

•-     ■    ■  -  ia.3ai.i-  j.u 


_.  _     .  _  .  _ .  M.  1  ta.1 

ll.I    i:t.O  1.M,3I.4     2.7     4.3     1.7     !•    M.^  12.1  33.U  414 


I  19.0  ixa.  18.3  IS.^  si.r  ix»  ib.3  i 

jsuriii  -aroana .a.:  Ii.3  3:l.ii  4iS  3it.3:  SU.V  £l.u  31,5  1!j.  1  ji. .  .-lu  ,i.j  mi.  i  77.4 

KiiiilhraruUna K.li  ru.4  42.1  il.0  4!. 6  S7.1J  17.U  il.H  IK.  1  12.4  0.*    4.B  Bi.1  7*5 

<li'..ri;ia :!!>.R  «.9  3;.s  4»..'i  41  !■' M,  I    B. :i  a. »  1*.  1  2:1. -J  0.4  r..0  4T.3M.fl 

Fl<«i3» K.B   43.4  S4.7    (1.1    31.1,  IJ.8    11.3    IB.  H    U.S  2J.  7  lH*  lU.U   M.O   7li.  7 

South  OvlralUivlaton: 

Kimturky !'].«  ai-»  W.O  W.«  K.I  31.1    K..B  H2.V-  10.1  2i.K  0.0  B."  .13.9  70.4 

TcniirKan) M.S  3i.1  -il.-i  M.i  V9.0'40.«   17.S  K.:!   li^o  JT.8  U.i  T.r.  54.3  71. 7 

Aiulwma 41.0  »>.a  :i«.i<  ia.r,  4:1.'.;.  .-^.i  111.2  -.-4.7  ii-i  23.0  7.0  7.7  otvi  Mt 

Miwiio'iiipi 40,0  49.i  iT.H  4H.1  fj.-i  so.»\  11.11  ia.ui  11.9  ia.e  10.1  a.o  iw.o  7S.3 

Louiaiiua '4a,K  49.1  43,K  4ti,U  47.«'M,t   20.1    1)1.4  20.3  10.K  11.7  lu.O|  73.1  70.1 

Trxaa 10.7  29.7  IB.}  24.3  21.4,  31.4.  10.0   irk3     H.3  13.9  29.8  :ll.T:G2..-i  7S.4 

Arkauai 20. <  9B. 0  2-1. 7  35, 4  29. »  40. X,  10^ 8  29. V  10. 6  2J. 5  7.3  a.»93.0  7B.0 

Oklulwma 5.4 5.U S.O :    3.11 j    3.4 0.1 38.2 

Ifortl:  I'tniralDiriRim!  -  '          I          '  '                             ! 

IHiiii 9.3     a,9  4.B     M     .">.(     fl,>     4.7     4,9     3.3  i.ull.1  11.4  2L4CT.3 

Iliiliaiiii II.H     7,.->  r.,B     0,9.    0.9     '<,2,    311     7,0     G.3  0.8  II, u  H.9  32.2139.8 

IllLiniB .1.2     0.4  4.71    ft,9     f.,9     0,0,    4.9     ,VB     3,1  .1.3  9.4  7. 7  27. o' .17. 3 

Mluhiaun .|  9.9     3.2  8.1     5,3     .1.8     4.9:    .'•.-     4,"     2,3  2,:i  12.4.  111. 7|  29.2;  2H.5 

Viwaiwia I  9,7     «.»  0,9     5,2     7,9.    0.3I    0.0     6,S     2,1  ■-■.u  13,4  lo.H.  38.;!  :ii.o 

UiunciHita |  D.O     1.1  5.9     S,J'    7.3     7,3'    5.9     0,0     1.4  ru  11. i  10. 9^  23. 3  :«. 2, 

UiiiiwHri!"!^^!^'!!!!,  9.1  i;i.'4  b.3  12!o    9^9  14.3'   7.1  m.r.    g!k  ili  a'-i  7.u|  4i.7i  siiu 

Smith  Itakuto !  4.3i*-''>  3.01 '"{. 1.11 '^^  ■'».!*  '-"'1,2  1  '■"  (  9.ii  .  "-''VM.^J^^-^ 

Nulmaka 3.1     TO  3.11     3.3     3.0     4,1     2.11     1,3     1.3  2.3  7.3  0.4  29.714^^1.7 

KlIIIHaH '  4.0     9.0  3.5      9,r     4.5      «.2>     3.9      3.7      2,U  31  e.1  0,7!  33. 5i  49.8 

IToHtrTii  l>ivi*]oa:  ^  '          '  ^          ' 

M'iDlana S.9     .1.3  .1.7     4.1     4.&    T.k|    4.1     2.2     l.«  1,1  8.2  3.1^30.^33.8 

Wy.,iiiill4; ;  3,4      3.4  3.3     3. «      3.7-     4.0!     3,  CI      3,3      1.3  1,7  7.1,  4.1    10.11^14.7 

t'liWlulo S.2     B.O'  4.H     4.8     3,9  19.11     4.1     0.4     3,4  7,1  7.H  4.0  33,l^2».5 

>'«wU»ln> '44.9  010  33.9  91.1  57.4  71.2  41.0  112,2  42,8  «.2  19.9  43.3  i|.).ds2.3 

Ariuina 123.4   IT.I  '2013  I4.!t39,l   20.9  -21,1    lO.B     7.«  «,  1  J3.2  28.8  .IO.9!  2:1.7 

rmh I  5,0     9,1  4.7.    11.2'    8.0  19.01    5.1     li.9    3.3  i.S  10.3  ll.B  40. 1|  52,3 

iiiiiiin,.!!!!"!!.'';."!!i  s.i    7^1  s!b   i.»  i.v   9.41  3!5';  3.0    u»  xo  8.3  .1.3  *8!o' 2<.3 

WaKlilngton !  4.3     T.Ol    4,2     0.5     4,3    T.*     3.  ll    3.W     1.3  2,4  7.0  4.5  41.038.1 

Or.';;™ I  4,1     5,7  4,9     «.4|    3.5     4,01    3.91    3,0     Ml,  :1.5  7.9  4.4  27,0  27,8 

Cnlil'urnb I  7.7      7.8|  8,0.     S.J     5,8      J.jl     1.9'     4,4l      1.7  2.0  10.3  H.H39,3    2il,8 
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Tablk  12. — IHfferenceB  between  percentages  of  ISSO  and  1S90,  the  -j-  sign   indicating 

increase  and  the  —  sign  denoting  decrease. 


8tatcH  aii<l  TorritorieR. 


DifforenceH  bvtween  tko  perccntagen  of  illiterates. 


DifTcreiKM'M  betwt*en 
the  iH.>n'entii^oH  uf 
]>opnIutiou. 


Total.'  Male. 
1      I     tl 


Fe-    i  Total  Native    J"^;   i    Col-    I  Native 
male.  •  white,  ^*»*^*'•^,^hite  '  ^^*-'^^-  '  ^l*>te 


5      I     6 


For-        r>  1 
white.    **"^- 


lO 


Uniteil  States. 


I —  J.  < 


3.4    —  a.  8    —  1.7    - 


+  1.1    —13.2    —     .22    4-  1.49  ;  —1.27 


North  Atlantic  Diviniou. 
iSouth  Atlauiio  lUvirtimi. 
South  Ontral  I)iviHiun. . 
North  Central  Diviniuu.. 
Western  Division 

North  Atlanti<'.  Division: 

Maiuu- ' 

Ne>v  llaiapshire 

Vermont 

Mitsriac'hnstrtts 

KhtMle  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Vork | 

New  Jersey    

iN'UUrt.ylvaiiia 

South  AtLintic  Division:  i 

Delaware 

Uaryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virjiinia , 

West  Virginia , 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

South  Central  Division: 

Keutui'ky , 

TenmssfO 

Ainliaiiia 

MiHhi.H.sippi 

Louiniuiia 

Texan  

ArkansaH 

North  Central  Division: 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

"Wi.Kcon.Hin 

Minnesota 

MisHOuri 

Nort  h  Dakota 

South  Dakota | 

Nebraska I 

KauHas 

Western  Division : 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arixona ' 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon , 

California 


0 
9.4 
!».  H 
1.0 


—  9.7 
—10.  2 

-  1.0 

I—  2.0 


5 


9. 
9. 


1 
4 

-     .9 
--  4.  9 


.0 

6.3 

.H 

2.6 


.5 


+  1. 

-f-  1. 

+     . 

—  1. 

—  .4    + 


2      r 

8  1  I- 
7     t 

:i  I 

4    — 

4 

0 

3 

3 


:  ^ 


1.4 
2.4 
1.0 

.8  I- 

.3  '  - 
.0  ,-f. 
.6  .— 


+  1.1  .+  1.2  '+ 


4-   1.3 
+     .3 

—  .6 
-  2.  1 

—  .9 


3  .+ 
1    -h 


•    1.8  ,i- 
-f     ."    + 

—  .  3  .+ 

—  1.  3    — 

—  .4 
.1    — 
.4    — 


7.0 
1.0 
4.1 


« 
4 
8 
1 
6 
0 
4 
{> 


-r 
i 


2.1 
4.6 
1.7 
1.2 


—  2.5 

—If).  0 

—  14.8 
-  8.4 

4-8.3 


2.iK) 
1.84 
2.21 
1.05 
3.84 


I 


1.3  I—     .3—1.3 


1- 


.4 

.6 

.8 

3.4 

5.2 

3.4 

.0 

2,  2 

•I  7 


+ 

4- 
l-t- 


0 

r> 
u 

3 

1 
() 

8 
1 
—  3.  9 


+ 


;). 

1. 

2. 
•> 


-  3.  2   —  3.  0 


3. 

—  3. 

~  r». 

—10. 

—  5. 
-12. 
—10. 
-10. 

—  15. 


—  3.4 

;—  3.  4  —  3.  9  j 

—  4.  7  —  6.  3  ! 
■—10.6  —10.3  i 
I—  5.  2  —  5.  9  I 

—  12.8  —12.4 

—  11.3  -  9.5 

—  10.7 
-16.4 


—  1.7    —  1.9    —  1.7    —  8.0    — 


—  1 

—  1 

+ 


—  4 

+  1 


< 
9 

«} 

3 

3 
•» 

mi 

6 
5 
0 


--  9 

—  9.3 

—  14.7 


1.7 
1.1 
1.6 
4.3 
5.  3 
8.5 
4.0 
6.6 
8.6 


1.9 
1.9 
.9 
4. 
5. 
8. 


5 

7 
6 


8.3 

-  8.2 

12.  I 

—  12.2 

9.  9 

—  10.8 

9.  5 

- 10.  3 

3.  3 

—  4.2 

10.  0 

—10.  0 

11.4 

—  11.7 

-8.4  '--  0.2  '— 


9.5  — 
6.5  I- 
4.4    — 

1.7    + 
—10.0    -  4.6   — 

8.7    — 


-11.8    - 
-K9    - 
-8.7    — 
—  2. 2  ,  + 


:— 10.9 


:i    _     .3    — 


4.3 
6.7 
9.4 

6.7 
9.8 
6.6 
4.7 
.5 
5.6 
8.9 


1.  « 
3.6 
2.8 
4.7 
1.6 
1.7 
1.4 
.8 
.8 


'+     .1 

,+  2.0 


2.82 
5.82 
.90  ! 
4.  •>< 
3.82 
3.  51    I  ; 

2. 23  ■ 
3.03  .  : 
2.42    -t- 


-  2.91  , 
:       .03  1 
-     .13 

f    1.  36  I 

•  -*  1 

2.  86  I 

5.85  ! 

.92  I 

4.40 

3.!>9  ' 

3.71  I 
•>  ;{•> 

3!  13 

2.3:j  I 


—  .01 
—1.87 
—2.08 

-  .31 
—3.60 


4- 


1 1 

-r 

i- 

-k 


2 
4.1 
7.8 
4.9 
1.9 


—  1. 

-  1. 

+  . 

■i-  . 


^  2 


1  — 

2  - 

8  4- 

8  14- 


I--  4. 
4-  1. 


—  1.6  I—  1. 


5'- 

0 
3 

5  i- 

6 


.3 
1.3 
1.0 

.9 

1.2 

0 

.2 
4.4 


—  1.2 

—  1.0 
+     .9 

f   1.0 

—  .1 

—  .3 


—  .8 

—  1.5 
•>  «> 


4- 


.1 

.5 


!—    .8 
—  3. 4  i—  4. 3 


—  1. 
—20. 
+  5. 

—  3. 

4-  4. 
0 

o 


2 
0 
4 
5 

I 
5 
8 
0 


.+  1. 

i-     . 

-20. 
4-  5. 

—  3. 
4-   4. 

—  2. 


.  I 


•» 

A. 
—        1. 


.9  i4-  1.6 

1. 5  1—  .1 

.5   —  .7 

1.7   —  .8 


—  3.0 


1.9 


.5 


4- 

-  1.  2    4- 

—  4.9  —  1.6 
—20.8  i— 20.6 
+  2.2  '4-  4.3 


+  4.7   _    .3   — 


—  2.  7   —  2.  3   —  3.  5    4-     .  2    — 

—  1. 


3.4 
4.7 
1.4 
3.  5 
1.1 
1.4 


-r- 


3.4 
3 

.1 
2 

.6 
1 


0 

—  .6 

—  1.0 
-1.1 

-r     .2 

—  .4 

—  3.3 
—21.4 
^  2 

—  3.6 
.3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.7 

.3 


2.7 

2.1 

1.7 

1.7 

2.6 
0 

1.2 
2.1 
1.9 
4-  2.2 
-»-  .9 
1    2.1 


-r- 

+ 


1+ 
,4- 

1+ 


14-  4.4 

i+  3.0 
4-  3.8 
—12.8 

4-i5.4 
—  1.5 


—  9.5 

—  13.4 
—16.  0 

—  10.6 
—17.3 
-14.4 
—14.3 

—  20.  1 

-14.5 
.  — 17.  5 
1—11.5 
—14.3 
,—  7.0 
,—22.  9 
1-21.4 

1-1.9 

—  3.4 
—10.  2 
4-     .7 

-  5.7 
—13.9 

—  3.6 
]— 12.2 
I4    3  2 

—  10.8 

—  6.0 
—14.3 


1 
4- 

4- 


.16 
1.61 


f    1. 


1' 


3.23    4- 

.38 
3.  Jl 

1.07  ;- 

.30  I- 

4- 


J.  1 1 


wo 
11 

55 


1 
5 
6 
2 


+ 

\- 

4- 

.4 


1.6 
3.0 
2.5 
3.  5 
1.9 


•t- 
4-  2 

1-11 

+27 

—  6.2 

i  33.0 

i  20.  4 

\    6.5 
'I 

4-  915 


i-  2.45 
+-  1.71 
It  2.44 
;i  .<8 
'4-  2.70 
,  t  3.24 
—  1.  12 

—  .  (K{ 
,       .54 

—  3. 13 

—  1 

-f 

—  1 

—  .79 
14-  2.09 

—  5.34 
i  Ml. 42 
■  \-  1.87 
I4-   1.56 

—  .  35 
4-  4.08 

—  .10 
4-  1.57 
4-12.47 
4-  5.22 

'    5.86 
'4-10.14 

—  .29 
'—  .40 
iH-  4.17 


:  + 


33 

.17 

1.52 

.  13 

.48 
.03  I 

.02  I 
1.78 

.42 
.04 

!l9  I 
1.24  ' 

.  3»; 
'  .02  I 

I 


—  .04 

—  .03 

—  .02 

—  .03 
—•.17 

—  .20 

—  .09 

—  .10 
4-  .09 

-1.17 
-1.78 

—  .71 
-3.36 
f  .  10 
—3.  28 

—  .85 

—  .28 
-4.55 

-2.03 
—1.78 
-2.66 
i  .11 
—1.  rt2 
—2.88 
4-1.14 


r     .16  '  — 


—  .  62 
.    3.04 

4-  2.26 

-     .04 

-^    1.02 

4-     .84 

—  1.01 
-I-  6.51 

i— 10.  38 

•I     A'l 

—  .70 


+ 

4- 


6.30 

.06 

.13 

.42 

6.20 

5.11 

6.46 

1.91 

8.29 

3.26 

.87 


-+ 


13 
08 
01 

—  .36 

—  .07 

—  .07 

—  .05 

—  1.08 

—  1.17 
—1.04 

i-  .55 

—  .86 

—5.95 
—4.14 
4-  .23 
-1.99 
—6.27 

—  .11 
4-  .60 
-4^.23 
-8.00 
—2.  86 
—3.30 
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TablK  13. — Shoieing pir  etnl  of  drcrtan  or  inrreaac  in  tie pfrcenlage of  ltUtrrale»Mitee» 
1880  and  1800,  the  +  $igii  ittdicating  iiicreate  and  the  -  eign  denoting  deereatc. 


State*  mud  Terrltorli'i. 

Tolal. 

H..IV.. 
— OTD 

m 

+  13.0 

ill 

-as.s 
+;<6.i. 
I  t::i 

+  l.B 

-i.l 

Colored 

-aiifi 

+  S7. 

North  AtlwiUoIHiri.ioOi 

+27.8 

+SI.  :l 

_  i;»m«>i..i.h.:;:;. :-::;::::;■ 

-    B. 

Bonlh  Atlani 
UuTllBd  .. 


North  (;«Qlml  Dlvliiun : 


— a.s ;  —  0,!      —IS. 
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Tahlk  14. — Showintf  the  rank  of  each  State  in  pcrceniatje  of  iUiteracif  to  total  popuUitiont 

10  ye€ur»  of  age  and  orer. 


1800. 


1880. 


Bank. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
G 
7 
8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
3U 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
3B 
31) 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 


States  And  Terri- 
torien. 


r*r  I  VanV  '   SJatcH  und  Tcrri- 
cont.  -*^*"'^i  torieu. 


Kebronka 

Wyoming 

Iowa 

KaDfias 

Oregon 

South  Dakota... 

'Wasliiugiou 

I<laho 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Connecticut 

Oklalioma 

Maiut* 

Montana 

Netr  York 

Utah 

Mirhi<;an 

MtnnoMota 

North  Dakota... 
MnfiHnchiiscttii . . 

Indiana 

New  Jor*ioy 

Vpnnont 

WiHoouHin 

Is'cw  HanipHhiro 
I*cnnftylvania .. . 

Calitbrnia 

M  h««uri 

Uliudo  iHland  ... 

Nfvaila 1 

District  of  Colum-  ( 

I)«'law:in« 

West  Virninia . 

>rurvlaiMl . 

Trx:iM 

Kfiitiicky 

Ari/t>na. 

Arkjinsns 

TfiiJU'.ssi'O 

Florida 

Virginia 

North  Car<»llua. 

Gi'orgia 

Mi/tHissijipi 

Alab.'ima 

New  iloxiro  — 
South  Carolina. 
Louiitiana 


3.1 
3.4 
3.0 
4.0 
4.1 
4.2 
4.3 
5.1 
5.2 
5.2 
5.2 
6.3 
5.4 
5.5 
5.5 
5.5 
5.6 
t.O 
6.0 
6.0 
6.2 
0.3 
0.5 
0.7 
0.7 
G.A 
0.8 
7.7 
0.1 
0.8 
12.8 

13.2 
M.3 
14.4 


7 
7 
0 
4 


ir.. 

IIK 
21. 
23. 
2(i. « 
20.  0 
27.  S 
30.2 
U5.7 


!  [i'X 

8 

40. 

0 

41. 

0  1 

44. 

5 

;  45. 

0 

45. 

8 

1 

2 
3 

4 

») 

0 
7 
R 
0 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
l."» 
10 
17 
18 
10 
23 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 

:j5 

30 

:i7 

38 

:.'U 

4U 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 


"Wyoming 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Maino 

Korth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Now  Ilaniiitthiro.. 

Michigan 

Montana 

New  York 

Ohio .............. 

KauHaM 

Connect  lout 

Oregon 

WiHCouHin 

Vermont 

Minnt^ota 

New  Jeracy 

IllinoiH 

MaHAarhusetta 

Cidorndii 

WaAhington 

Idaho... 

rennnylvania 

Indiana 

California 

Nevada 

Utah 

]{ho<io  ].<«1and 

MidAouri 

Delaware 

Arizona 

District  of  Colum- 
bia  

Maryland 

We!»t  Virginia 

Texas  

Kt'iiturky 

Arkanfta)} 

'lVnne.-»see 

Virginia 

riorida 

North  Carolina  .. 

Louisiana 

Mi8HiHsip]ii 

(5e»»rtiia 

Alabama ■ 

South  Carolina  — 
Now  Mexico 


Ter 
cent. 


3.4 
3.0 
3.0 
4.3 

4.8 


Rank. 


2 
3 
4 

5 
() 


187a. 


States  and  Terri-      Per 


7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

7.5 

7.K 

8.0 

0.1 
1 1.  2 
1J.4  , 
17.5  ! 
17.7  I 

iH.  a  , 
10.  :t  I 

19.  9  i 
29.7  ' 
29.  U 
3M.  0 
:}8.  7 
40.  (J 
43.4 

48.  3 
49.1 

49.  5 
49.9 

50.  9 
r>5.  4 
05.0 


a.  0 

< 

5.2 

8 

5.3 

9 

6.5 

10 

5.5  , 

11 

5.  G ; 

12 

5.7 

13 

6.7 

14 

5.8  i 

15 

6.0 

10 

6.2  1 

17 

0.2  1, 

18 

6.4  i 

19 

6.5  ii 

20 

6.0  1 

21 

22 
23 
24 
Z'> 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 
30 
37 
:{8 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 


torles. 

Nevada 

New  Hampjthiro.. 

Maine 

Montana 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Miciii^an 

Oregon 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

California 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Washinirtou 

Wyoming 

Mi'uneHota 

New  Jersey 

MassacliusettH 

Punniivlvania 

Ohio 

Kansas 

Indiana 

Uhodo  Island 


cent. 


2.4 
3.8 
3.A 
5.1 
5.!i 
6  5 


0. 

f  • 

7. 

7. 

7. 


Utah 

D.ikota 

Missouri 

Colorado , 

Maryland 

D(!la\vare 

Idalio 

West  Virtfinia 

Distrh-t  of  Colum- 
bia  

Ari/.ona 

Kitutucky 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Teuui*ss«o 

Virginia , 

N«»rth  Carolina  ...j 

Louisiana ' 

Missi.<4siiipi 1 

Alalianui i 

Florida ' 

(ieorgia ' 

Soutli  Carolina  . . .. 
Now  Mc.xieo ' 


8 

0 

1 

4 

4 

4 

7.5 

7.5 

8.0 

8.0 

8.1 

8.0 

8.9 

9.5 

10.6 

12.6 

13.  0 


7 
5 
3 


14. 

18. 
•>o 

2:>.  0 

25.  7 
20.  4 

2><.6 
32.4 
35.  7 
38.8 
39.0 
40.9 
5i).  1 
51.7 
52.  ■> 
;VI.  9 
51.2 
CI. 8 
5(».  1 
,'>7.  0 
78.6 
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Table  15. — Showing  the  rank  of  each  State  in  percenia-je  of  illiteracfj  to  the  natirc  white 

population  10  yeare  of  age  and  orer. 


Rank. 


2 
3 
4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
IG 
17 
18 
11) 
•JO 
21 
'21 

51 

1!5 
2« 
27 
28 
2*) 
30 

ai 

32 
33 
34 
85 
3G 
37 
88 
3i) 
40 
41 
42 
4:] 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
4U 


1890. 

States  and  Terri- 
toriea. 


Maaaachnaetta. . . 

Xcviwla 

Couneeticiit 

South  Dakota  . . . 

Nebraska 

Wualiingtou 

WyoiniuK 

Miuuesota I 

New  llaniitaliire. . 

Montana i 

Culifuriiin 

DiHlrictof  Coluni-  , 

bhi 

luwn 

Nort  Ii  Dakota { 

Now  York 

<)n"p>n I 

Itlauo , 

Kniiaas i 

WiDc'ouain 

IMioilc  iHland 

Utah 

Mainu 

Mi(.-liit;an 

New  JorKoy 

lUiuuiH  ..  .*. 

Vcnnoiit 

Oklahoma 

Ohio 

I'cnimylrnuia 

Coh>ra(lo 

Indiana 

Maryhind 

Delaware 

3Iiri8ouri 

A  rizouu 

Texaa  

Florida 

MiaaiMHippi 

Wo8t  Viriiinia... 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Georgia 

ArkauaoM 

Tonrn'ssoe 

South  Curullna . . 

Alabama 

LoiUHiana 

North  <']ir(i]iiiu  . . 
Now  Mexito 


Per 

cent. 


.8 
.8 
1.0 
1.2 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.4 
1.5 
1.0 
1.7 

1.7 
1.8 
1.8 
1.8 
8 
0 
0 
1 
3 
3 
5 
5 


1 
1. 


Ilank. 


1 

o 


1880. 

Staten  and  Torri- 
torit^. 


Per 


2. 

2. 

2. 
2. 

2. 

3. 

3. 

3.4 

3.5 

3.5 

3.8 

5.3 

b.O 

6.2 

0.8 

7.9 

8.3 

11.3 

11.0 

12.9 

14.0 

10.1 

10..') 

10.  0 

18.0 

18.1 

18.4 

20.3 

2;i.  1 

42.  8 


3 

4 
5 
C 


8 
0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
10 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
88 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 


Maaaarhnaotta. . . 

Connecticut 

Novada 

New  llanipabire., 

Montana 

Wvoniinp 

^North  Dakota... 
/South  Dakota  ... 

Maine 

Minneaota 

Califomia 

Wiecouain 

New  York 

M  ichigau 

Nehraaka 

Waahington 

Vermont 

District  of  (.'olum< 
bUi 

Iowa 

Uliodo  lalaud 

Idaho  

KannflH 

New  JcriM'j- 

Oregon 

Ohio  

PennNylvauia 

lUiuoia 

Utah 

Indiana 

Cuh)rado , 

Mary  hind 

Arizona 

Dirlawaro 

MisHouri 

Texas  

Mirt^iMHippi 

Virpinia 


Went  VIrjjinia. . 
Louisiana 


Fl!»rida 

South  Carolina  . . 

Ki^ntueky 

(jei)r;:ia 

Alaliama 

ArknuHaH 

Tenne.SMee 

North  Carolina. . 
New  Moxiuo 


UCI 

I«. 

t* 

f 

0 

1 

1 

4 

1 

7  1 

1.8 

1.9 
1.9 
2.0 
2.0 
2.  2 
2.3 
2.3 
2.4 
2.4 


2.0 
2.0 
2.9 
3.0 
3.1 
3.2 
3.5 
4.3 
4.8 
6.3 


9 

8 
1 
H 
1 


6 
G 

7 

7 

8 

8.1 
11.1 
13.0 
IG.O 

18.  5 
18.0 

19.  H 
20.7 
2-2.  4 

22.  8 

23.  2 
25.  0 
25.  5 
27.  H 
31.7 
04.  2 


Rank.  I 


1  i 
•»  : 


3 
4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

23 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 


1870. 

Statea  and  Terri- 
toriea. 


Nevada 

MaaHachiiaottH  ... 
New  Ilamimhiri' . . 

Connwrticut 

Maiuo 

Vermont 

Idaho 

Dakot.1 

Montana 

New  York 

Wanhington 

Michig.in 

Khodo  laland 

California 

Minneaota 

WiiKronain 

Iowa 

AVy«miinjr 

New  J  e^^er 

Diatrietrf  Colum- 

bi:i 

Oregon 

Pennnylvania 

Nehraitka • 

lUino'.a ', 

KanKua 

Ohio • 

An'Koiia 

Indiana 

Marvland 

rtali i 

DclaM-aro 

Texas  

Minaonri 

MiHHiitH{)ipi 

lyiMiiniana 

Virginia i 

Weat  Virginia....' 

AUbama 

ArkanaaH 

Soulli  Carolina  . .. 

Colorado 

Kentuirky 

<fi'orgin ' 

Tenncsajc ' 

Khirida ] 

NortV  Carolina  . ..' 
New  Mexico ' 


Per 
rout 


.4 

.7 
.8 
1.3 
1.8 
1.8 
2.0 
2.1 
2.5 
2.7 
2.9 
3.0 
3.1 
3.2 
3.4 
3.4 
8.7 
4.1 
4.5 

5.3 

5.3 

5.5 

5.8 

G.3 

0.5 

7.3 

9.7 

10.1 

10.5 

12.5 

l:{.2 

15.  4 

10.1 

17.8 

21.3 

21.8 

21.5 

24.8 

25.  3 

20. 5 

27.0 

27.2 

27.  4 

27.4 

2H.  9 

7 

8 


33 

80 
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Table  16. — Showing  the  rank  of  each  Stale  in  percentage  of  illiteracy  to  the  foreign  white 

population  JO  years  of  age  and  over. 


1890. 


1S80. 


I( 


1870. 


Kank. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

6 
« 

7 
8 
9 
lU 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
2:J 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


North  Carolina  . . . 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina  ... 

Georgia 

Washington 

Wvoming 

NeoraHka 

ArkanHas 

Colorado 

Alabama 

Oivgon 

Montana 

Idaho 

North  Dakota 

KaUHUrt 

South  Dakota 

MiHHouri 

DiHtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia  

Iowa 

Jllinois 

Teun(;88cc 

Keutuckj' 

Nevada 

MissisHippi 

Yirginhi 

Utah 

California 

Florida 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Michigan 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

AVit»conHin 

Maryland 

(Viniierticur 

AVest  Virginia — 
MaMsarhurtetts — 

Delaware , 

Pennsylvania 

Louisiana 

Khode  Island 

Maine 

Vennont 

New  Hampshire. 

Texas 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 


I 


Per 
cent. 


5.0  I 

6.1  I 
6.3 
6.4 
7.0 
7.1 
7.3 
7.5 
7.8 
7.0 


Bank. 


7.0 
8.2 
8.3 
8.7 
8.8 
0.0 
0.1 

9.3 
9.3 
9.4 
9.5 
9.8 
10.0 
10.1 
10.1 
10.3 
10.5 
10.8 
11.0 
11.1 
11.1 
12.4 
13.1 
13.3 
13.4 
13.8 
14.9  I 
15.1 
16.2 
16.8 
17.8 
18.7 
22. 1 
24.1 
25.8 
26.3 
29.6 
30.5 
42.2 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


States  and  Terri- 
•  tories. 


North  Carolina  . . . 

Montana 

Colorado 

Wyoming 

Oregon 

Wanhington 

South  Carolina 

Idaho 

Virginia '. . . 

ArkaUHas 

Oeor^iia 

MisriLs.sippi 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

> North  Dakota 

KSouth  Dakota 

Missouri 

Teunt'SHee 

Alabama 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Nevada 

Ohio 

California 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Florida 

Maryland 

Mh;iiigan 

WiscouKin 

Louisiana 

Minnesota 

New  Jersi-y 

Utah 

Distrirtof  Colum- 
bia  

New  York 

West  Virginia 

I*ennsylvania 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Massachusetts 

Maine 

Texas 

Vennont 

Arizona 

New  liamp.Hhire.. 

Kliode  Ishind 

New  Mexico 


Per 
I  cent. 

3.3 
3.8 
4.0 
4.1 
4.4 
4.5 
4.9 
5.3 
5.4 
5.0 
5.6 
6.0 
6.4 
6.7 


lUnk. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


I 


I 


6.8  '' 

I 

7.0  ; 

7.5  1 

7.7  ' 


t. 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9.7 
10.0 
10.  2 
10.7 
10.8 
10.9 
10.0 
II. 1 
11.8 


12.1 
12.5 
13.5 
15.1 
18.3 
18.5 
10.6 
23.  7 
24.7 
26.0 
26.8 
26.9 
27.3 
43.3 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
21 
22 
Zi 
24  ' 
25, 
20  ' 

27  ■ 

28  I 
20  j 
30 
31  I 
32 
33  I 

34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


Nevada 

Colorado 

North  Carolina  . . . 

Nebraska 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Missouri 

Mississippi 

Oregon 

Smith  Carolina 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Alabama 

Wyoming 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

(foorgia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Idaho 

Washington 

Ohio 

Flodda 

Wi8con.*»Jn 

Kentucky 

Mi(!higan 

Minn<;sota 

California 

J^uiisiaua 

Utah 

New  Jersey 

District  of  Colum- 
bia   

New  York 

DakoUi 

Pennsylvania 

We.st  Virginia 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetta. . . . 

Delaware 

New  Hampshire.. 

Vermont 

Texas 

KhiMle  Island 

Arizona 

New  Mexico 


Per 
cent. 


8.8 
3.9 
3.9 
4.4 

8.1 

6.7 

7.2 

7.5 

7.6 

8.2 

8.6 

8.7 

9.0 

9.1 

9.3 

9.8 

9.9 

10.2 

10.4 

10.4 

10.7 

10.7 

10.8 

11.6 

11.7 

11.8 

11.8 

12.1 

12.3 

12.3 

12.9 

13.5 

13.8 
15.1 
17.0 
17.9 
18.3 
21.5 
23.1 
2:».9 
27.  a 
27.3 
29.9 
30.4 
32.2 
43.8 
52.8 
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Tablk  17. — Showing  the  rank  of  each  State  in  percentage  of  illiteracy  to  the  total  tchite 

population  10  years  of  age  and  over. 


1K0<\ 


Rank. 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
33 
36 
37 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


StatcH  and  Terri- 
toriea. 


Per  ' 
cent. ! 


I 


Diatrict  of  Colom- 
bia  

Xebraska 

Kansaa 

Ore^n 

Wyoming 

WaMhinKton 

Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Montana 

South  Dakota 

N'evada 

CttlifoniU 

Ohio 

C.'olorailo 

Illinoie 

Connecticut 

rtah 

Maine 

Xew  York 

Michitcan 

New  JeifM^y I 

Indiana j 

North  Dakota i 

Minnesota ' 

MuMHUclumettH. ... 

IVnimylvnnia 

WiHConnin j 

Vermont 

New  llainpHhiro.. 

Maryland 

MisHOuri 

Delaware ' 

Rhode  iHland i 

Texas .' 

Florida 

Miiisinsippi 

Went  Virginia. . . . 

Yir)(inia 

Kentucky 

ArkantuiH 

Oeorgia 

Tenne«Hee 

South  ("arolina 

Alal)ama 

Louisiana 

Aris<»na 

North  ('arolina . . 
New  Mexico 


2.7 

2.8 
2.9 
3.0 
3.0 
3.1 
3.5 
3.5 
3.5 
4.1 
4.1 
4.2 
4.5 
4.7 
4.8 
4.0 
5.1 
5.1 
5.4 
5.4 
6.7 
5.7 
5.8 


5. 
6. 


6.1 
0.4 
6.6 
6.7 


6 

7 

7 

7.4 

9.6 
10.8 
11.3 
11.0 
13.0 
13.0 
15. 8 
16.3 
16.3 
17.8 
17.0 
1H.2 
20.1 
21.1 
23.0 
41.6 


Rank. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


1880. 

States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


IVr 
cent. 


liank. 


1870. 

States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Montana 

Wyoming 

WashinKton 

Nebraska 

Idaho 

( )regon 

Kansas 

Iowa 

Maine 

S  North  Dakota 

/South  Dakota 

DiHtrict  of  Colum- 
bia  , 

(California 

Neva<la 

Michigan 

Ohio 

N<'W  Hampshire..' 

New  Jersey 

New  York* ; 

Connecticut 

Wisconsin 

IIliuoiH 

Miiin<4ota 

Yerniont I 

('olorado 

MasHachusettSr . . .  j 

reiinsylvania 

Indiana 

Maryland j 

rtah 

Delaware '. 

MiMiouri ' 

Rhode  Island 

Texas 

MiHsiHsippi 

Arizona. 

Virginia | 

West  Virginia 

Louisiana 

Florida 

South  Carolina 

Kentucky 

(loorgia 

Alal>ania 

Arkansas 

Tennessee i 

North  Carolina  . . . 

New  Mexico 


5. 


5.  5 

5.0 

5.  0 

0.0 

6.0 

6.4 

6.4 

6.7 

7.0 

H.  1 

8.5 

9.1 

10.5 

10.9 

15.3 

16.3 

16.8 

18.2 

18.3 

18.4 

10.9 

21.9 

22. 0 

22.9 

24.7 

25.0 

27.3 

31.5 

62.2 


2.2 

1 

2.5 

2 

2.0 

3 

3.5 

4 

3.6 

5 

3.6 

6 

3.7 

7 

3.8 

8 

4.2  , 

9 

4.2 

10 
11 

12 

4.3 

13 

4.4  ■ 

14 

4.5; 

15 

4.8> 

16 

4.9 

17 

5.0 

18 

5.3 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
:i9 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 


V 


I 


Nevada 

Maine 

New  Hampshire.. 

Montana 

Washington 

Iowa 

Nebraiika 

Idaho 

Michigan 

Oregon 

Wyoniinjg , 

('Onnecticnt 

New  York 

Vermont 

Illinois 

Kansas 

California 

New  Jersey 

District  of  Colum. 

bia 

Wisconsin 

M  innesota , 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Massai'husetts 

Dakota 

Indiana 

Maryland , 

]{h(Mle  Island 

Utah 

Missouri , 

Delaware 

Misr^irtHippi 

Texas 

lA>uisiuna 

C'olorado 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

South  Carolina. . . 

Kentucky  

TeuncHMce 

(ieurgia 

Florida 

Arizona 

North  ('arolina  .. 
New  Mexico 


Per 
cent. 


2.0 
3.8 
3.8 
4.0 
5.2 
5.3 
6.3 
5.6 
6.6 
6.0 
0.2 
0.7 
0.8 
0.8 
0.0 
0.9 
7.0 
7.1 

7.8 

7.8 

7  9 

8.0 

8.1 

8.8 

0.4 

10.1 

10.4 

12.4 

12.7 

14.4 

14.8 

17.4 

17.7 

19.3 

22.0 

23.4 

24.2 

24.4 

25.0 

25.8 

26.0 

26.9 

27. 0 

27.0 

33.3 

33.5 

78.4 
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Tablk  18. — Shou>inff  Ike  rank  of  eack  Biaie  in  pcrcentaffe  of  Uliieraeg  to  the  colored 

jtopulatiou  10  yearn  of  age  and  over. 


1890. 


!1 


1880. 


1870. 


Rank. 


BtatcH  and  Torri-  1  Per 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
80 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 
49 


torien. 


Masnaohiisettn. 
Connecticut ... 


i  cent. 


iltank. 


Wyoming 

New  York 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Pennsylvania 

Minnoeota 

Kew  Hampabire. 

Colorado 

Ohio 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Illinois 

Oregon 

NowJ«Trtcy 

Michigan 

Maine 

Indiana 

KanRa.s 

South  Dakota  ... 
DiHtrict  of  Coluni 

bia 

Mont-ana 

AViaconMin 

California 

MiHsouri 

West  Virifinia. . . 

Washington i 

rtah , 

North  Dakota 

Idaho ' 

Delaware j 

Murvland ' 

Florida    

j\riK(>na ' 

Texan  

Virginia I 

Arkansas 

'iVnncsHoe 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

Nevnda 

North  Carolina... 

Missi.HHippi 

South  (.'arolina  ... 

<ieorgia i 

Alabama 

LouiHinna j 

Now  Mexico ' 

I 


15.4 
13.8 
10.8 
18.4 
18.5 
21.3 
2).  2 
23.3 
23.3 
25.0 
25.4 
25.7 
26.4 
27.0 
27.6 
28.4 
29.2 
31.8 
32.2 
32.5 
33.4 

35.0 

36.3 

36.7 

39. 3 

41.7 

44.4 

44.6 

46.1 

47.4 

48.6 

49.5 

50.1 

50.6 

.50.9 

52.5 

52.7 

.W.  6 

51.  2 

55.  9 

67.2 

59.7 

60.1 

60.9 

64.1 

67.3 

69.1 

72.1 

80.  G 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


Statea  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Wyoming 

Masaaobnaetta . . . 
New  Uampahiro . 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

Colormlo 

New  York 

Rhotle  Island 

Arisoua 

Miiine 

Nevada 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio.: 

Oregon 

Idaho 

Michigan 

California 

Iowa 

New  Jersey 

Nebraska 

Wisconsin 

Indiana 

Montana 

Illinoia 

Minnesota 

Washington 

Dakota 

Kansas 

District  of  Colum- 
bia  

Utah 

Missouri 

West  Virginia... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Ken'tueky 

Florida 

Teniu'SHCO 

Virginia 

Arkansas 

Mississippi 

Texas  

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina  . . 

Louisiana 

Alabama 

Georgia 

New  Mexico 


Per 
cent. 


14.7 

15.1 

15.8 

17.4 

19.3 

20.5 

21.2 

23.6 

23.7 

24.8 

26. 

27. 

27. 


7 
1 
3 

27.8 
28.2 
28.5 
29.8 
30.0 
30.5 
30.7 
31.0 
35.0 
35  8 
37. 2 
37.2 
38.1 
44.2 
46.8 


Hank. 


1 
o 

3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
20 
27 
28 
21) 


48.4 

!    CO 

52. 3 

1 

5:J.9 

31 

55.0 

32 

57.5  ! 

33 

59.0 

34 

70.4 

35 

70.7 

36 

71.7 

37 

73.2 

38 

75.  0 

39 

75.2 

40 

75.4 

41 

77.4 

42 

78.5 

43 

79.1  , 

44 

80.0  1 

45 

81.6 

46 

92.2 

47  ' 

States  and  Terri-      Per 
torics.  I  cent. 


Nevada 

California 

Maine 

Montana 

Vermont , 

New  llampshini . 
Massachusetts. . . 

Kh<ido  Island 

Connecticut 

Wisr.onain 

New  York 

Ort^gou 

Pennsylvania 

Nebraska 

Washington 

Wyoming 

New  Jersey 

Arizona 


0.3 

0.0 

10.3 


Mirhigan. 
rtah 


Minnesota 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

('olorado , 

Kansas 

Idaho 

Maryland 

DiHt  rict  of  Colum- 
bia  

Delawan) ' 

Missouri | 

Dakotii ; 

We.st  Virginia ' 

South  (-urolina  ..  ' 

Arkansas 

Teuuess<*e 

K«*ntuckv 

Florida  .'. ' 

North  Carolina...!' 

Louisiana 

Mi.ssissippi I 

New  Mexico ; 

Alabama 

Texan I 

Virginia I 

Georgia 


12.  2 
16.1 
18.2 
18.5 
20.9 
21.0 
2.3. 0 
25.  4 
26. 5 
3J  9 
32.9 
33.1 
31.6 
35.4 
35.8 
35.8 
36.0 
38.7 
41.0 
44.3 
40.1 
46.5 
48.9 
59.1 
60.7 
6U.  5 


70.5 
71.3 
72.7 
74.3 
77.4 
81,1 
81.2 
82.4 
83.8 
8(.  I 
84.8 
85.  0 
87.0 
87.1 
8.-^.1 
88.7 
88.9 
92. 1 
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New  Mexico  occupies  the  sixth  place^  credited  with  31.5  -per  cent  of 
decrease.  New  York  holds  the  thirty-seventh  x)lace  in  the  list  and  is 
marked  0,  for  the  reason  that  the  rates  in  1880  and  1890  were  the  same. 
It  is  true  that  New  Mexico  had  greater  room  for  improvement  than 
New  York,  the  i)erceiitage  of  illiteracy  for  the  former  standing  at  65 
in  1880,  which  was  reduced  to  44.5  in  1890,  while  New  York's  rate  was 
only  5.5  at  the  two  periods  indicated.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  New  York  was  performing  immeasurably  greater  work  for  higher 
and  secondary  education  and  better  work  in  elementary  education  per- 
haps, New  Mexico  deserves  the  credit  of  having  accomplished  rela- 
tively more  in  the  foundation  work.  While  New  Mexico  stood  at  the 
very  bottom  of  the  list  in  literacy  in  1880  and  was  only  two  places 
removed  from  that  unenviable  distinction  in  1890,  that  Territory  must 
have  the  credit  of  having  made  a  wider  gap  between  her  two  positions 
than  any  other  State  or  Territory. 

The  9  States  and  1  Territory  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  list,  marked 
+  in  Diagram  5,  actually  retrograded,  as  has  already  been  shown. 
While  several  of  these  States  undoubtedly  made  greiat  progress  in 
secondary  and  higher  education,  and  in  most  cases  improved  their 
systems  of  elementary  education,  the  fact  remains  that  the  rates  of 
illiteracy  in  these  Commonwealths  were  higher  in  1890  than  ten  years 
before.  An  examination  of  the  second  column  of  Table  13,  in  which 
the  States  have  been  graded  according  to  the  progress  made  by  the 
native  white  population  alone,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  retrogres- 
sion of  several  States  was  due  to  the  influx  of  an  illiterate  foreign 
element.    This  cause  will  be  noticed  latter  on. 

Table  14  indicates  the  rank  of  each  State  in  literacy  in  1890,  1880^ 
and  1870,  the  States  having  the  smaller  per  cents  of  illiterate  popula- 
tion standing  at  the  heads  of  the  lists.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
how  States  changed  places  in  the  twenty  years.  Thus  in  1870  Wyo- 
ming held  the  sixteenth  i)lace  in  1880  it  appeared  at  the  top,  while  in 
1890  it  occupied  the  second  place.  In  1870  New  Hampshire  wt»s  the 
second  State,  in  1880  the  sixth,  and  in  1890  the  twenty-sixth. 

Table  15  ranks  the  States  with  reference  to  the  illiteracy  of  the 
native  white  population.  Table  10  with  reference  to  the  foreign  white, 
Table  17  to  the  total  white,  and  Table  18  with  reference  to  the  illiter- 
acy of  the  colored  population.  These  tables  not  only  show  the  rank  of 
each  State,  but  also  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  in  each. 

Table  2  gives  the  male  population  10  years  of  age  and  over,  the  num- 
ber of  illiterate  males,  and  the  per  cent  of  illiterate  males  to  the  male 
l)Oi)ulation  10  years  of  age  and  over  for  each  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories for  1890,  1880,  and  1870.  A  comi)arison  of  the  percentages  will 
show  that  the  rate  fell  from  15.8  in  1880  to  12.4  in  1890,  both  rates 
being  lower  than  the  per  cents  of  illiteracy  to  the  male  and  female 
population  combined.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  rate  of  illit- 
eracy to  the  male  population  increased  from  5.4  per  cent  to  5.9.  In  all 
ED  93 10 
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the  other  divisions  there  was  decrease  in  the  rate,  and  in  the  Sonth 
this  decrease  was  very  marked,  being  even  greater  than  the  general 
decrease  of  illiteracy  in  that  section.  The  increase  in  the  Korth  At- 
lantic States  was  probably  due  to  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
illiterate  foreign-born  males,  while  the  decrease  in  the  South  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  among  the  blacks  more  males  than 
females  learned  to  read  and  write.  A  comparison  of  Table  2  with  the 
succeeding  table  will  further  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  decrease  in 
the  relative  number  of  illiterates  was  greater  among  the  males  tban 
among  the  females. 

Fourteen  States  and  one  Territory  show  increase  in  the  per  cent  of 
illiterates  among  males,  all  in  the  Noith  Atlantic,  North  Central,  iand 
Western  divisions.  In  addition  to  the  1)  States  and  1  Territory  alrea'dy 
mentioned  as  having  increased  their  rates  of  illiteracy  to  the  general 
population,  the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wyo- 
ming, and  California  show  increase  in  their  rates  of  illiteracy  to  the 
male  population.  The  rate  of  illiteracy  for  malesin  Massachusetts  stood 
at  the  same  figure  in  1890  and  1880.  Rhode  Island  was  the  only  State 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  which  decreased  the  rate  of  illiteracy 
among  the  males  between  1880  and  181K),  the  rate  in  1880  being  0.8  and 
0  in  1890.  In  column  2  of  Table  12  are  shown  the  differences  between 
the  1880  and  1890  rates  of  illiteracy  to  the  male  ix)pulation  for  each  of 
the  States.  Those  marked  +  show  actual  increase  in  their  per  cents  of 
illiteracy,  and  those  marked  —  showing  decrease. 

An  examination  of  Table  3  and  the  third  column  of  Table  12  will 
show  that,  with  one  exception,  all  the  States  in  which  there  was  a 
decrease  in  illiteracy  compared  to  the  general  population  there  was  also 
decrease  in  the  rates  of  illiteracy  to  the  female  population.  The  single 
exception  is  the  State  of  Minnesota,  in  which  the  general  rate  of  illit- 
eracy was  somewhat  smaller,  while  the  per  cent  to  the  female  i)opula- 
tion  remains  the  same.  New  York,  which  made  no  change  in  the 
general  rate  between  1880  and  1890,  shows  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
illiteracy  of  the  male  population  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
percentage  to  the  female  population. 

By  a  comparison  between  the  second  and  third  columns  of  Table  12 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  there  was  a  small 
increase  in  the  rate  of  illiteracy  to  the  male  population  and  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  the  i>er  cent  to  the  female  poi)uhitiou.  In  the 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  divisions  the  decrease  in  illiteracy 
among  the  males  was  considerably  greater  than  the  decrease  of  the 
rate  among  the  females,  as  already  noted.  In  the  North  Central  Divi- 
sion the  imi^rovement  is  somewhat  greater  in  the  male  population,  while 
in  the  Western  Division  the  difference  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
female  jmpulation.  The  decrease  of  illiteracy  for  the  male  population 
in  that  division  was  from  10.1  to  8.1,  while  the  decrease  for  the  female 
population  was  from  13.G  to  8.7.    For  the  whole  country  the  rate  of 
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improvemeut  was  in  favor  of  the  female  population  by  a  small  fraction 
of  1  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  Tables  2  and  3,  or  more  conveniently  columns  3  and 
6  of  Table  11,  will  show  the  relative  rates  of  illiteracy  to  the  male  and 
female^  population  10  years  of  age  and  over.  For  the  j'ear  1890  the 
per  cent  of  illiterates  to  the  male  population  was  12.4,  and  to  the  female 
population  14.4.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  rates  were,  for 
males  5.0,  for  females  6.5;  South  Atlantic,  males  20.1,  females  32.G; 
South  Central,  males  27.6,  females  31.0;  North  Central,  males  5.2, 
females  6.3;  Western  Division,  males  8.1,  females  8.7. 

Table  4  i)resents  the  illiteracy  statistics  of  the  native  white  popula- 
tion in  1890,  1880,  and  1870.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  trace  the  steady 
pfogress  made  by  the  native  white  race  through  the  two  decades.  In 
1870  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  to  the  native  white  i)opulation  10  years  of 
age  and  over  was  10.8,  and  in  1880  it  was  8.7.  In  that  decade  there  had 
been  improvement  in  each  of  the  five  divisions  of  the  country.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  Division  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  had  fallen  from 
3.2  to  2.8;  in  the  South  Atlantic  from  24.2  to  20;  in  the  South  Central 
from  24  to  22;  in  the  North  Central  from  7.6  to  5,  and  in  the  Western 
Division  from  16  to  8.6. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1880  to  1890  the  advancement  of  the  native 
white  population  was  even  greater.  The  number  of  illiterates  had 
decreased  from  2,255,400  in  1880  to  2,065,003  in  1890,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  24.5  per  cent  in  the  number  of  the  native  whites.  The 
per  cent  of  illiterjicy  had  fallen  from  8.7  in  a  population  of  25,785,789 
to  0.2  in  native  white  population  of  33,144,187,  ten  years  of  age  and 
over.  In  each  of  the  five  divisions  there  had  also  been  an  actual 
decrease  in  the  number  of  native  white  illiterates,  as  well  as  in  the 
rates.  In  the  North  Atlantic  the  rate  was  reduced  from  2.8  to  2.3,  in 
the  South  Atlantic  from  20  to  14.6,  in  the  South  Central  from  22  to 
15,  in  the  North  Central  from  5  to  3.4,  and  in  the  Western  Division 
from  S.G  to  4.5.  In  a  greater  number  of  States  the  actual  number  of 
native  white  ilUterates  had  decreased  from  1880  to  1890. 

In  8  of  the  States — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Montana — there  was  a  slight 
increase  in  the  per  cent  of  native  white  illiterates,  but  in  no  case  did  this 
increase  exceed  the  fraction  of  1  per  cent.  The  iifth  column  of  Table  12 
will  show  the  differences  between  the  rates  in  1890  and  1880  for  each 
State,  those  marked  +  having  increased  their  rates  as  indicated.  Col- 
umns 9  and  10  of  Table  11  give  a  comparison  of  the  rates  for  the  two 
years.  The  second  column  of  Table  13  gives  the  percentage  of  decrease 
or  increase  in  the  rat^is  of  illiteracy  in  each  State,  showing  the  relative 
progress  of  the  native  whites  in  each  State  during  the  decade. 

The  native  white  population  of  the  United  States  increased  about 
24.5  per  cent  from  1880  to  1890,  the  colored  iwpulation  about  13  per 
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cent,  while  the  foreign-boru  white  population  increased  more  than  39 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  in  1880,  the  colored  population  comprised 
13.5  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  in  1890  it  was  only  12.2  per  cent.  In 
18S0  the  foreign-born  white  population  was  13.1  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
but  in  1890  the  per  cent  had  risen  to  14.0.  During  the  decade  immi- 
gration was  increasing  our  foreign  population  more  rapidly  than  the 
birth-rate  could  increase  our  native  population. 

Table  8  gives  the  total  i)opulati()n  for  1890  by  States  and  Territories 
and  also  the  native  white,  foreign  white,  and  colored  population,  and 
the  per  cent  of  each  to  the  totjiL  Tables  9  and  10  give  the  like  statistics 
for  1880  and  1870.  A  study  of  these  tables  will  prove  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  examination  of  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  among 
the  three  elements  of  our  population. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  foreign-born  whites  num- 
bered 9,121,807,  or  14.G  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  in  1890,  an 
increase  from  6,559,679  in  1880,  when  the  per  cent  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  less  than  13.1.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Divisi<m  in  1890  there 
were  3,874,806  foreigners,  or  22.3  per  cent  of  the  population  of  that  sec- 
tion. In  1880  the  per  cent  was  only  19.4.  In  the  North  Central  Divi- 
sion in  1890  there  were  4,053,457  foreigners,  or  18.1  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  that  section.  In  1880  the  i)er  cent  was  only  16.8.  In  the 
Western  Division  the  foreign-born  whites  numbered  ()72,649,  or  22.2 
per  cent.  Although  this  was  a  very  large  increase  from  397,019,  the 
number  of  foreign  whites  in  that  division  in  1880,  the  per  cent  to  the 
total  remained  about  the  same. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  Division  in  1890  the  foreign-born  whites  num- 
bered only  202,316,  the  i)er  cent  to  the  total  population  being  only  2.3,  or 
about  the  same  as  in  1S90.  In  the  South  Central  Division  the  percent- 
age of  foreigners  fell  from  3  in  1880  to  2.9  in  1890,  when  the  number 
was  only  318,579. 

The  ninth  column  of  Table  12  will  show  in  which  States  the  per  cent 
of  foreign  population  increased  or  decreased  between  1880  and  1890. 
The  tenth  column  indicates  the  same  for  the  colored  population,  and 
the  eighth  column  shows  where  there  was  increase  or  decrease  in  the 
per  cent  of  native  white  population.  The  figures  unirked  -f  indicat^^ 
increase  in  the  percentages,  and  those  marked  —  show  wheie  there  has 
been  decrease  in  the  per  cents.  These  figures  are  the  difi'erences 
between  the  rates  in  corresponding  columns  of  Tables  8  and  9,  and  are 
used  only  to  more  plainly  mark  the  States  in  which  the  three  elements 
of  ])opulation  have  made  gains  or  losses  in  their  ratio  to  the  whole 
population  of  a  State. 

Table  5  shows  what  was  the  foreign-born  white  population  in  1890, 10 
years  of  age  and  over,  the  number  who  could  not  read  and  write,  and 
the  per  cent  of  illiterates  to  this  foreign  population.  The  correspond- 
ing liguies  are  given  for  1880  and  for  1870  on  the  same  page.    The  for- 
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eign-boru  popalation  10  years  of  age  and  over  iu  1890  was  8,786,887,  and 
of  tlii8  number  1,147,571  were  illiterates.  The  number  of  illiterates  had 
increased  from  7C3,G20  in  1880,  or  from  12  per  cent  to  13.1.  In  each  of 
the  five  divisions  of  the  country  the  increase  in  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy 
of  the  foreign  white  poi)ulation  is  marked.  This  increase  is  maintained 
in  all  the  States  save  9.  In  New  Ilampshire,  Vermont,  Kliode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  there  was 
more  or  less  decrease  in  the  rate  of  illiteracy  among  the  foreign-born 
whites. 

^lore  than  three  fourths  of  the  illiterate  foreigners  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Division  are  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  South  Atlantic  more  than  half  the  foreign  illiterates 
are  in  Maryland,  and  in  the  South  Central  Division  more  than  two-thirds 
of  them  are  in  Texas,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  remainder  will  be  found 
in  Louisiana.  In  the  North  Central  Division  they  are  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed, though  Illinois  has  more  than  any  other  State.  In  the  West- 
ern Division  nearly  one-half  the  illiterate  foreigners  are  in  California. 
In  tljc  States  mentioned  are  the  large  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
rhila(leli)liia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 
Of  the  foreign  illiterates  in  the  South  Central  Division  nearly  9,000  are 
in  Louisiana,  or  New  Orleans,  and  over  42,000  in  Texas.  Most  of  the 
latter  are  Mexicans.  The  presence  of  Mexicans  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  raises  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  to  the  foreign  white  popula- 
tion to  M)  and  42,  respectively,  which  are  higher  than  the  rates  for  the 
foreign  whites  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

It  is  im[>ortant  to  note  that  of  the  native  white  population  12.'^  per 
cent  is  10  years  of  age  and  over,  while  9ii.3  per  (cnt  of  the  foreign-born 
white  population  exceeds  that  age.  Of  tlie  colored  population  71.8 
per  cent  is  10  years  of  age  and  over.  Of  the  foreign  illiterates  a  much 
larger  proportion  is  beyond  the  reach  of  schools  than  of  the  native 
illiterates. 

In  Table  11,  columns  11  and  12,  will  be  found  a  comparison  of  the 
rates  of  ilUlenicy  for  the  foreign-born  white  population  for  1890  and 
1880.  In  Table  12,  column  (>,  will  be  seen  the  dift'erences  between  the 
ISSO  an<l  1890  rates  for  each  State  and  Territory,  only  the  7  marked  — 
showing  decrease  in  the  percentage. 

Diagram  o  is  a  graphic  illustration  of  the  relative  mimber  of  illiter- 
ates in  the  three  classes  of  population. 

To  what  extent  does  the  x>resence  of  foreign-born  illiterates  increase 
the  rate  of  illiteracy  t>  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States! 
The  intluence  of  this  foreign  element  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts 
made  proniiuent  in  the  table  below.  The  third  column  shows  the  per 
cent  of  illiterates  to  the  native  white  population  10  years  of  age  and 
over  in  1890  for  the  whole  country  and  for  each  division.  The  fourth 
column  gives  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  to  the  foreign  white  poi)ulation, 
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Tvliile  the  fifth  shows  the  rate  for  the  two  combined,  or  for  the  entire 
white  popuhttion. 


• 

United  Statea 

Korth  Atlantic  Division 

Sonth  Atlantic  Divioinn 

Sonth  Central  Division 

l>IortIi  Central  Division 

Western  Division 


Total. 

Native 

Foreign 

Total 

wbitc. 

white. 

white.    1 

13.3 

6.2 

13.1 

7.7 

0.2 

2.3 

15.6 

5.0 

30.9 

14.  C 

12.2 

14.5 

29.7 

15.0 

20.2 

15.3 

5.7 

3.4 

10.0 

5.1  1 

8.3 

4.5 

10.4 

0.2 

Colored. 


56.8 
21.7 
60.1 
01.2 
32.8 
41.5 


The  per  cent  of  illiteracy  for  the  native  white  population  is  G.2.  This 
represents  2,005,003  native-born  whites  who  can  not  read  and  write. 
The  per  cent  of  illiteracy  to  the  foreign-born  white  population  is  13.1, 
representing  1,147,571  foreign-born  whites  Who  can  not  read  and  write. 
The  addition  of  this  foreign  element  raises  the  rate  of  illiteracy  for  the 
total  white  population  10  years  of  age  and  over  to  7.7  for  the  whole 
country. 

A  comparison  of  columns  3,  4,  and  5  in  the  above  table  will  reveal 
the  extent  of  this  influence  in  the  several  sections.  The  influence  is 
greatest  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  where  it  changes  a  native 
white  illiteracy  of  2.3  per  cent  to  a  combined  white  illiteracy  of  5.9 
per  cent.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  white  illiterates  in  that  division 
are  foreigners.  In  the  North  Central  Division,  where  nearly  one-half 
of  the  white  illiterates  are  foreigners,  the  3.4  per  cent  of  native  white 
illiteracy  is  liaised  to  5.1  for  the  combined  white  population.  In  the 
Western  Division  less  than  half  the  white  illiterates  are  foreigners,  but 
their  presence  increases  the  rate  from  4.5  for  the  native  whites  to  C.2 
for  the  combined  white  population.  In  the  two  Southern  divisions  the 
number  of  foreigners  is  so  small  that  their  presence  has  but  little  influ- 
ence in  raising  or  lowering  the  general  rate  of  illiteracy. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  great  mass  of  colored  illiterates  in  the  South- 
ern States  upon  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  to  the  combined  population  of 
the  three  elements?  Compare  columns  2,  5,  and  G,  in  the  foregoing 
table.  Of  the  6,324,702  illiterates  in  the  United  States  3,112,128,  or 
nearly  one-half,  are  colored.  This  element,  constituting  50.8  per  cent  of 
the  colored  jiopulation  10  years  of  age  and  over,  raises  the  per  cent  of 
illiteracy  from  7.7  for  the  white  population  to  13.3  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  This  influence  is,  of  course,  most  strongly  felt  in 
the  two  Southern  divisions,  where  the  rate  of  illiteracy  for  the  entire 
population  is  double  that  for  the  white  population  alone.  This  is  easily 
understood  when  it  is  noted  that  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  two  Southern  divisions  is  colored,  and  that  the  rate  of  illit- 
eracy  to  the  colored  population  is  over  GO  per  cent  in  the  South.  But 
the  presence  of  colored  illiterates  is  also  felt  in  other  divisions.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  the  illiteracy  of  the  small  colored  population  raises  the 
rate  of  5.9  for  the  white  population  to  G.2  for  the  whole.  In  the  North 
Central  the  rate  is  raised  from  5.1  to  5.7  and  in  the  Western  Division 
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from  6.2  to  8.3  by  reason  of  tlic  presence  of  colored  illiterates.  A  more 
careful  study  of  the  comparative  rates  as  sbowu  in  Tables  11  and  12 
will  fi^ive  an  idea  of  the  influence  of  an  illiterate  colored  i)opulation  in 
each  State  in  raising  the  general  rate  of  illiteracy. 

Before  examining  in  detail  the  illiteracy  statistics  of  the  colored  pop- 
ulation it  may  be  well  to  combine  the  other  two  elements  of  our  popu- 
lation so  that  the  statistics  of  the  whit^^s  and  blacks  may  be  studied  in 
contrast  or  by  comparison. 

Table  6  gives  the  total  white  iwpulation  10  years  of  age  and  over  for 
the  whole  country  for  each  State  and  section  in  1800,  1880,  and  1870, 
the  number  of  illiterates,  and  the  percentage  of  illiteracy.  This  table 
includes  the  native  whites  and  foreign  whites,  and  excludes  the  negroes, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indians. 

The  relative  standing  of  the  white  iwpulation  in  regard  to  illiteracy 
for  the  years  1890  and  1880  will  be  shown  by  a  glance  at  columns  7  and 
8  of  Table  11.  The  rate  of  illiteracy  for  each  of  the  three  years  is  given 
for  each  State  and  Territory.  Column  4  of  Table  12  will  show  which 
States  have  made  gains  and  which  losses  in  their  rates  of  illiteracy  to 
the  white  population  from  1880  to  1800.  In  1880  the  rate  of  illiteracy 
among  the  whites  was  0.4,.  and  in  1890  it  had  fiillen  to  7.7.  In  the 
North  Atlantic  Divisicm  the  rate  stood  the  same  for  both  years,  5.9.  In 
the  South  Atlantic  the  diiference  between  the  rates  in  1880  and  1890 
was  5;  in  the  South  Central,  0.3;  in  the  North  Central,  0.8;  and  in  the 
Western  Division,  2.G.  The  difference  between  the  rates  for  the  entire 
country  was  1.7.  In  the  column  relating  to  the  total  whites  the  14 
States  and  Territories  marked  +  show  increase  in  the  per  cents  of 
illiterates  to  the  white  population,  and  all  the  others  nmrked  —  show, 
decrease  in  the  rates  of  illiteracy. 

Table  7  presents  the  illiteracy  statistics  of  the  colored  population  of 
the  United  States  from  1870  to  1890.  In  1890  the  colored  population 
of  the  country  10  years  of  age  and  over  was  5,4813,485.  Of  this  number 
3,112,128,  or  50.8  per  cent,  could  not  read  and  write.  Although  the  col- 
ored people  composed  less  than  one-eighth  the  entire  population,  nearly 
one-half  the  illiterates  of  the  country  were  colored.  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Division,  where  there  is  but  a  small  negro  population,  only 
229,858  ten  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  9  States,  the  percentage  of 
illiterates  is  snmllest,  or  only  21.7.  In  the  North  Central  Division  the 
colored  rate  of  illiteracy  is  32.8.  In  the  Western  Division  the  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  to  the  colored  population  is  41.5.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  the  00,020  colored  illiterates  in  that  division  are  nearly  all  Chinese 
Japanese,  and  Indians. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  Division  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  to  the  col- 
ored population  is  CO.l,  and  in  the  South  Central  Division  the  rate  is 
G1.2.  In  these  two  Southern  divisions  there  are  4,759,040  blacks  10 
j'ears  of  age  and  over,  of  whom  2,887,776  can  not  read  and  write.  The 
State  in  that  section  having  the  highest  rate  of  illiteracy  is  Louisiana, 
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with  72.1  per  cent,  and  that  with  the  lowest  is  West  Virginia,  with  44.4 
per  cent.  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  belongs  to  the  South 
Atlantic  Division,  the  per  cent  is  35.  On  account  of  its  geographical 
X>osition  Missouri  has  not  been  included  with  either  of  the  two  South- 
ern divisions.  That  State  has  47,562  colored  illiterates,  comprising  41 .7 
per  cent  of  its  colored  population  10  years  of  age  and  above.  A  study 
of  the  first  three  columns  of  Table  7  and  a  glance  at  the  chart  in  the 
first  i)art  of  this  chapter  will  show  how  the  dark  cloud  of  illiteracy 
overshadows  the  Southern  part  of  the  country.  In  this  section,  includ- 
ing all  the  former  slave  States  save  one,  more  than  GO  per  cent  of  the 
blacks  are  illiterates. 

Dark  as  this  picture  may  appear  now,  it  was  darker  in  1880,  and  still 
darker  in  1870.  In  1880,  of  a  colored  population  of  4,601,207  ten  years 
of  age  and  over,  there  were  3,220,878,  or  70  per  cent,  who  could  not  read 
and  write.  In  1870,  of  a  colored  population  of  3,511,075  above  the 
10-year  age,  there  were  2,806,223  illiterates,  or  79.9  jier  cent.  There  was 
marked  progress  from  1870  to  1880,  but  from  1880  to  1890  the  improve- 
ment was  wonderful.  Not  only  was  the  number  of  illiterates  decreased 
from  3,220,878  to  3,112,128  in  the  face  of  a  13  per  cent  increase  in  the 
total  colored  population,  but  the  rate  of  illiteracy  fell  from  70  in  1880 
to  56.8  in  1890.  In  the  South  Atlantic  Division  the  rate  was  reduced 
from  75.1  in  1880  to  60.1  in  1890,  and  in  the  Soutii  Central  it  was 
redu(*ed  from  76  in  1880  to  61.2  in  the  same  period  In  the  North 
Atlantic  Division  the  rate  was  onlv  decreased  from  24.2  to  21.7.  It  is 
a  fact  that  in  Maine,  New  Ilampshire,  Vermont,  and  Massacliusetts, 
where  the  proportion  of  colored  people  is  very  small,  there  was  actual 
increase  in  the  per  cent  of  colored  illiteracy.  This  will  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  top  of  column  7  of  Table  12  and  a  comparison  of  the  rates 
in  Table  11.  In  Michigan  and  North  Dakota  increase  is  shown  in  the 
rate  of  illiteracy  among  the  colored  i)opulation.  In  the  Western  Division 
there  was  a  pronounced  increase  in  the  illiteracy  of  this  class.  This  is 
shown  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  that  division  excepting  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Oregon.  As  before  explained,  this  retrogression  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  illiterate  Chinese  and  Indians. 

In  the  last  column  of  Table  13  will  be  found  for  each  State  and  Ter- 
ritory and  division  the  per  cent  of  decrease  or  increase  in  the  i)ercent- 
age  of  illiterates  between  1880  and  1890.  For  the  whole  United  States 
the  rate  of  illiteracy  to  the  colored  population  in  1880  was  70;  in  1890 
it  was  56.8.  There  was  thus  a  decrease  of  18.9  per  cent  in  the  per- 
centage in  the  ten  years.  This  figure  (18.9)  represents  tlie  rate  of  prog- 
ress made  by  the  blacks  between  1880  and  1890  in  overcoming  their 
mass  of  illiterates. 

In  like  manner  it  will  be  clear  that  10.3  per  cent  is  a  mark  of  the 
progress  made  by  the  colored  people  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division, 
20  per  cent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  19.5  in  the  South  Central,  and  20.4 
in  the  North  Central  divisicms  in  overcoming  their  percentages  of 
illiteracy.    The  Western  Division  shows  a  retrogression  of  25  per  cent. 
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In  the  Southern  divisions  the  greatest  relative  progress  made  by  the 
blacks  was  in  Texas,  where  the  decrease  between  tlie  rates  in  1880  and 
1890  was  .'(0.4  per  cent.  Tlie  Southern  State  standing  next  in  the  list 
is  Arkansas,  with  a  per  cent  of  28.5.  Florida  stands  next,  with  28.4 
per  cent.  Louisiana  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  the  South, 
having  reduced  the  former  percentage  of  colored  illiteracy  only  8.8  per 
cent. 

in  this  connection  an  examination  of  columns  13  and  14  of  Table  11 
and  column  7  of  Table  12  may  prove  interesting  to  those  who  cjire  to 
make  further  com])arisons  of  the  progress  of  the  blacks  in  the  several 
States  between  1880  and  1890. 

Table  18  shows  the  rank  of  each  Stat«  in  1890,  1880,  and  1870  with 
reference  to  the  illiteracy  of  its  colored  population.  The  State  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  each  column  had  the  smallest  per  cent  of  illiteracy 
to  its  col()re<l  population  in  the  year  Indicated.  Nevada  held  the  ttrst 
place  in  1870,  tlie  eleventh  place  in  1880,  and  the  forty-second  place  in 
1890.  An  inspe<*tion  of  tlie  table  will  reveal  the  changes  of  jiositiou 
miule  by  other  States. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  in  i)arallol  columns  the  rank  of  six- 
teen Southern  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  with  reference  to 
the  rates  of  illiteracy  to  the  colored  population  in  each  in  1890,  1880, 
and  1870.  Tlie  table  not  only  indicates  the  rank  of  each  State,  but  the 
l)er  cent  of  colored  illiterates  in  each  is  given  for  the  three  census 
years.  In  1870  Texas  occupied  the  fifteenth  ])lacc,  with  a  ])ercentage 
of  88.7.  In  18S0  that  State  was  twelfth  in  the  list,  with  a  percentage 
of  75.4,  and  in  1890  it  had  reached  the  seventh  i)lace  and  had  reduced 
the  rate  to  52.5. 
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Wlu^tlicr  the  remarkable  i)rogress  made  by  the  blacks  of  the  South 
in  the  last  twenty  years  i.s  due  mon*,  to  the  aid  of  the  whites  who  ])ay 
the  school  taxes  than  tt>  the  eft'oits  of  the  negro(»s  Ihemselves  is  not  a 
question  for  discussion  here.     It  would  be  more  important  to  know  how 
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far  above  iiiero  reading  and  writing  tbeir  education  extends  and  wliat 
use  they  are  making  of  their  newly  acquired  knowledge.  Future 
inquiries  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  will  from  year  to  year  bring  out 
information  on  these  questions. 

The  rate  of  illiteracy  is  greater  among  the  colored  females  of  the 
South  than  among  the  colored  males.  lu  many  of  tin*  larger  towns  and 
cities  large  numbers  of  blacks  of  the  voting  age  attend  night  schools 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. Eeccnt  ballot  laws  which  nmko  it  necessary  that  the  voter 
should  be  able  to  read  and  mark  his  own  ticket  are  undoubtedly  acting 
as  an  educational  stimulant  to  the  colored  men.  At  least  a  surmise  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  this  force  in  elementary  education 
may  bo  gained  from  an  examination  of  the  colored  illiteracy  statistics, 
in  which  are  shown  separately  the  number  of  male  and  female  illiter- 
ates, and  the  number  of  each  between  certain  ages. 

It  is  claimed  that  much  of  the  decrease  in  the  rateof  illiteracy  among 
the  blacks  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  old  illiterate  ex  slaves  are  rapidly 
dying  off  and  that  the  per  cent  of  decrease  in  the  number  of  illiterates 
somewhat  exaggerates  the  real  progress  made  by  the  race.  To  what 
extent  this  is  true  may  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of 
illiteracy  to  the  adult  population  for  the  three  census  years.  But  the 
figures  can  not  rob  the  blacks  of  the  credit  of  having  made  steady  and 
certain  progress  in  the  last  two  decades. 

Table  10  is  a  table  of  miscellaneous  statistics  which  may  have  some 
relation  to  the  statistics  of  illiteracy.  The  table  gives  for  eadi  State 
the  area,  population  per  scpiare  mile,  number  of  i)ersous  of  school  age 
in  1S90,  tlie  public  common-school  enrollment,  per  cent  of  enrollment 
to  population,  the  average  length  of  school  term,  the  number  of  school- 
houses,  number  of  square  miles  to  each  schoolhouse,  and  the  per  cent 
of  illiterates.  The  curicms  may  find  instruction  in  tracing  the  supposed 
relation  of  enrollment,  number  of  sehoolhouses,  or  length  of  school 
term  to  the  per  cent  of  illiterac3\ 

This  chapter  may  be  appropriately  concluded  with  a  reference  to  the 
illiteracy  statistics  of  other  countries.  Table  20,  compiled  by  Dr.  L.  B. 
Klenim,  shows  the  i)ercentages  of  illiteracy  in  the  countries  of  Kuroi)e. 
In  Germany  the  per  cent  of  illiteracy  to  the  male  population,  taking  the 
census  of  army  recruits,  is  0.24,  or  less  than  one  quarter  of  1  per  cent. 
In  Sweden  and  Norway  the  rate  is  0.12,  and  in  Denmark  0.54,  as  found 
from  a  like  source.  In  Finland,  according  to  a  census  of  1S02,  the  per 
cent  of  illiterates  to  the  male  and  female  i)opulation  10  years  of  age 
and  over  was  1.G2.  From  various  sources  the  rates  for  other  countries 
are  given  as  follows: 

I*cr  cent. 

Switzerland 2.10 

Scotlauil 5. 15 

Netberlands 6.  HO 

England ! 7.00 
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Per  cent. 

France 7.40 

Belgium 14.80 

Au-itria 15. 40 

Irolaiul 19. 40 

Hungary ^ 31.53 

Italy , 40.30 

Portugal 62.60 

Spain 62.66 

Russia 70.80 

Servia 79.31 

Roumauia 79.60 

These  rates  of  illiteracy  will  be  compared  by  the  reader  with  13.3,  the 
per  cent  of  illiterates  in  the  United  States  to  the  total  population  10 
years  of  age  and  over. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  BELGIUM.  ^ 

SOURCES  OF  INFORMATIOX. 

1.  Official  reports  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Tnstruciionj  t.  e.,  Rapporta 

Triennaux  sur  la  situation  de  Venseignentent  supirieurj  1886-1887-18S8;  1889^1890^ 
ISOJ.  DeVenseignementmoy en,  1885-1886-1887;  1888-1889-1800.  DeVenseignemeni 
primaire,  1885-1880-1887;  1888-1880-1800, 

2.  Laws  rtlaiire  to  public  instruction. 

3.  Jnnuaire  statistique  de  la  BelgUjuef  1891. 

4.  lU'censement  general  du  31  d^cembre  1800, 

5.  liuUetins  dn  Minitttere  de  V instruction  publique. 

6.  lierueil  des  lois  tt  arrct^s  relatifs  d  Venseignemeni  sup^ieur,  Minisiere  de  Vinstruotiom 

publique. 

7.  VenHciyuement  public  en  Belgi4/uef  par  £mile  Greyson, 

8.  Uensfiguemcnl  sp'-cial  en  Ittlgique,  par  H.  Beriiaux. 

0,  Code  adminintralif  de  Vensiignemcnt  primairCf  lois  et  regltmenls,  par  J,  Stasse. 

10.  Fihs  of  the  Uerne  Vedagogique  Beige, 

11.  Files  of  the  Revue  Vniversitaire, 

TOPICAL  OUTLINE. 

Political  organization  of  the  Kingdom — System  of  public  itistruction  :  General  view;  sum- 
marized statistics — Elemv^ntary  instruction:  Historic  antecedents ;  initial  measures; 
law  of  1842  organizing  primary  instruction;  law  of  1879;  reactionary  measurei^ 
1884 — StatistivSf  1890:  School  attendance ;  duration  of  school  period;  programme* 
maintained;  the  teaching  force:  Xumberj  salaries,  confei'enceSf  pensions — Normal 
schools — Inspectors:  Clafsificationy  salaries,  ser rices — Finances — Effects  of  changing 
policies — Auxiliary  agencies. 

Inteiinedi ate  instruction:  Clarification  of  State  schools^  number  of  schoolSf  and  enroll* 
mcnt  in  the  same;  support  and  control — Teachers:  Clasaification  and  salanes—' 
Communal  nchools — Examination  and  diplomas — Clerical  schools — Special  courses  for 
professors — Curricula  and  profirammvs — Finances — Superior  instruction:  The  uni* 
versities — (hi*/in  and  constitution  of  State  unirerstties;  professors;  officers  of  admin- 
istraiion ;  students;  fees;  lessons  and  courses;  scholar  ships  and  prizes;  number 
and  distribution  of  studtnts  1800-01 ;  buildings  and  equipments ;  income  and  expendi' 
tures — Decree  conferring  authorities  ;  orders  of  degrees  and  conditions  for^btaining; 
admission  of  women  to  degrees — Academies  of  science  and  literature — Libraries — Uni* 
versify  extension — Technical  and  industrial  schools:  Estahlishmentj  classification^  and 
general  characteristics — Typical  exhibits  at  the  Antwerp  Exposition — Official  statistice. 

Appendix:  {A)  Citation  from  ** U Instruction  du  Peuj)lef"  by  E mile  de  Laveleye.  (B) 
Obligatory  programme  of  primary  studies  and  official  directions  relative  thereto — Law 
of  1879.     (C)  Law  of  September  20^  1884^  relative  to  primary  instruction. 

POLITICAL   ORGANIZATION    OF   THE   KINGDOM. 

Belgium,  coiiatitntional  monarchy;  the  executive  and  legislative  powers  vested  in 
hereditary  king,  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Representatives;  senators  of  two  classes 
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first  class,  in  nnmbcr  or|nal  to  half  tlio  number  of  representatives,  elected  directly 
by  the  voters ;  second  class,  elected  by  provincial  councils,  their  number  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  population  of  the  respective  provinces.  Rcpreseutatives  elected 
directly  by  the  voters,  number  proportioned  to  the  population,  but  may  not  exceed 
1  for  every  40,000  iuhabitauts. 

Every  citizen  over  25  years  of  age,  domiciled  for  not  less  than  ouo  year  in  the  same 
commune  and  not  legally  disqualified,  has  a  vote.     (Law  of  September  7, 1893.) 

A  supplementary  vote  is  allowed  to  every  citizen  over  35  years  of  ago,  married  or 
widower,  with  legitimate  issue  and  paying  at  least  5  francs  ($1)  a  year  in  house  tax; 
also  to  every  citizen  over  25  years  of  age  owning  real  estate  to  the  value  of  2,000 
francs  ($400)  or  having  a  corresponding  income  from  such  property,  or  who  for  two 
years  has  derived  at  least  100  francs  a  year  from  Belgian  funds  either  directly  or 
through  the  savings  bank. 

Two  supplementary  votes  are  given  to  citizens  over  25  years  of  age  who  have 
received  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  higher  instruction  or  who  fill  or  have  filled  office 
or  engaged  in  private  professional  practice,  implying  at  least  average  higher  instruc- 
tion.    (Statesman's  Year  Book,  1894,  i)p.  376,  377.) 

Under  the  law  of  September  7,  1893,  amendiug  the  constitution,  the  number  of 
electors  is  raised  to  1,200,000  as  against  135,000  under  the  former  conditions  (Con- 
stitution 1831,  and  law  of  March  17, 1848),  which  allowed  the  franchise  only  to  male 
citizens  paying  a  direct  annual  tax  of  at  least  42.32  francs  ($8.40). 

The  divisions  of  the  Kingdom  for  local  government  are  provinces  (9)  and  com- 
munes (2,596,  census  of  1890),  both  of  which  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  autonomy. 
The  affairs  of  the  former  are  administered  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Kiug, 
a  provincial  council  (elected),  and  a  permanent  deputation,  consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  six  members  of  the  council  chosen  by  that  body. 

Three  distinct  authorities  participate  also  in  the  administration  of  the  commune: 
an  elected  council,  a  burgomaster  apx)ointcd  by  the  King  from  the  members  of  the 
council,  and  a  body  of  aldermen  (college  6chevinal),  consisting  of  the  burgomaster 
and  from  2  to  5  members  of  the  council  chosen  by  that  body.  The  council,  which 
represents  the  people  directly,  is  the  principal  source  of  authority  in  communal 
afi'airs  (Law  regulating  provincial  and  communal  organization,  March  30,  1836,  and 
modifying  laws,  1838,  1842,  1848,  1880,  1865;  also  Les  ministres  dans  les  principaux 
pays  d'Europe  et  d'Amdriciue,  par  L.  Dupriez,  tome  1,  pp.  262-266). 

The  provinces  are  also  divided  into  arrondisscments  and  these  again  into  c.intons. 
Those  divisions  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  control  of  the  central  authority,  and 
are  not  wtrictly  speaking  divisions  for  local  government. 

In  ihreo  provinces  lying  along  the  border  of  Franco,  i.  o.,  Pfainnult,  Luxembourg, 
and  Namur,  and  also  in  Li^ge,  a  central  province,  French  or  Walloon  is  the  prevailing 
langua<;e.  In  Antwerp,  Brabant,  East  and  West  Flanders,  and  Limbourg,  the  Flem- 
ish or  Dutch. 

The  population  of  Belgium,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1890,  was  6,069,321,  comprised 
in  an  area'of  11,373  square  miles.  Further  analysis  gives  2,894,694  as  the  population 
of  communes  of  5,000  inhabitants  or  more,  and  3,174,627  for  communes  of  less  than 
5,000  Inhabitants. 

The  census  by  sex  gives  men  3,026,954;  women,  3,042,367.  It  appears,  moreover, 
that  about  36  per  cent  of  the  males  (1,079,035)  and  40  percent  of  the  females  (1,204,647), 
or  38  i>cr  cent  of  the  entire  population,  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  1866  illiter- 
ates formed  53  per  cent  and  in  1880  42  per  cent  of  the  entire  population. 

Belgium  is  preeminently  a  Catholic  country.  Protestants  number  only  about 
10,000  and  Jews  4,000.  The  census  of  1890  gives  30,098— men  4,775,  women  25,323— 
members  of  religious  orders  in  the  Kingdom,  of  whom  24,585  are  native  Belgians. 

The  executive  affairs  of  the  Government  arc  administered  through  seven  depart- 
ments. The  educational  interests  are  intrusted  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  and  of 
public  instruction.' 


*  The  present  incumbent  is  M.  J.  de  Burlet. 
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SYSTEM   OF   PUBLIC   EDUCATION. 

Oeneral  view. — The  educational    system  of  Belgium,  like  that 
France,  preserves  many  features  of  the  Imperial  University,  esta 
lished  by  Napoleon.*     In  Belgium,  however,  there  is  the  form  withoi 
the  spirit  of  centralization,  local  freedom,  especially  in  the  departmei 
of  elementary  education,  being  the  ruling  principle. 

All  grades  of  instruction  receive  State  support,  and  9>li  institutioi 
sharing  in  the  public  funds  are  subject  in  some  measure  to  State  inspe 
tion.  Schools,  colleges,  and  universities  are  maintained  by  public  ai 
private,  central  and  local  agencies. 

The  central  administration,  like  the  ministry  of  public  instruction 
France,  is  organized  in  three  departments,  corresponding  to  the  thn 
commonly  recognized  grades  of  instruction,  i.  e.,  primary,  sccondar 
and  superior.  The  chief  educational  officials  under  the  minister  of  tl 
interior  and  of  public  instruction,  are  two  general  directors,  one  f 
primary  instruction,  the  other  for  secondary  and  superior. 

The  minister  also  maintains  a  supervision  over  secondary  and  pi 
mary  instruction,  as  in  France,  by  the  agency  of  inspectors,  i.  e.,  f 
secondary  instruction  (enseignement  moyen),  one  general  inspector  ar 
two  ordinary  inspectors,  one  for  the  humanities,  the  other  for  math 
matics  and  the  sciences;  and  for  primary  instruction  one  or  more  pri 
cipal  inspectors  iu  each  of  the  nine  provinces  of  the  Kingdom,  and  su 
ordinate  cantonal  inspectors. 

The  Belgian  State  universities,  like  the  French  Facnlt^s,  are  n 
only  teaching  bodies,  but  constitute  also  part  of  the  machinery  for  tl 
public  administration  of  superior  instruction.  In  the  Belgian  syste 
there  is  nothing  exactly  corresponding  to  the  superior  council  of  publ 
instruction  or  to  the  academic  and  departmental  councils  which  a 
important  features  of  the  French  organization.  These  are  suggcste 
however,  by  the  deliberative  councils  (conseils  de  i)erfectionnemen1 
one  for  each  of  the  three  departments  of  the  Belgian  system.  The 
councils,  which  are  formed  by  appointment  from  the  official  and  pr 
fessional  bodies,  deliberate  upon  scholastic  affairs  submitted  to  the 
by  the  minister,  but  have  not  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Fren( 
councils. 

In  Belgium,  as  in  France,  the  appointment  of  professors  for  the  publ 
secondary  and  superior  institutions  and  the  regulations  of  their  pr 
grammes  are  prerogatives  of  the  central  authority,  while  the  appoit 
ment  of  primary  teachers  rests  with  local  authorities. 

A  further  resemblance  to  the  French  organization  is  noticeable  in  t 
union  of  State,  provincial,  and  communal  agencies  and  resources  i 
the  direction  and  maintenance  of  education.  But  with  these  extern 
features,  the  resemblance  ends;  in  spirit  the  two  systems  are  radical 
different;  in  the  Republic  there  is  a  high  degree  of  centralization, 
the  Kingdom  everything  tends  to  decentralization.    In  both  countr: 

*Form  1794  to  1814  Belgium  was  under  French  rule. 
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the  three  orders  of  education  have  their  distinct  origin  and  history,  and 
although  now  coordinated  into  organic  systems  are  still  managed  as 
separate  departments  of  those  systems. 

STATISTICS,  1890. 

The  tbllowing  table  shows  the  status  of  schools  and  universities  in 
Belgium  with  respect  to  enrollment  and  teaching  force  and  the  expend- 
iture for  public  education,  according  to  the  latest  official  report,  which 
covers  the  triennial  period  1887-1890 : 


Inl'aut  schools  (ficolcs  gnr- 
dieunes) [age8  3  to  6  yt-aira] : 
Stale         inU-rniediaic 
(l^folcH  moyeniies) — 

Publitj 

Subaidizod  i>rivate 


Pa])ilB  or  Btudeuts. 


Teachers  or  i>ro- 
fessors. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


Primary  schools  [ages  C  to 
14  vearsj : 

l^ublic 

Sabsidized  j>rivato 


Total. 


200,  .')02   174,144 
68,537    106, 85« 


335,039;  281.002 


Total.    Male 


Carrent  exiHMiditare. 


From  I    From 
irivate    public 


Total- 


113, 172! 


I 


1,952,     1,950!  $13,0181  $399,095 


I 


440,646;  5.438'  3,153 
175,3951  1,189   2,015 


616,0411  6,627 


8.  591 
3.  204; 


5,l08i  11,705!  153,533  3,717,344 


$413,013 


63, 870, 877 


Primary  normal  kcIiooIs  : 
Stale    schools   and   sec* 

tions 

Private 


Total 


345 

720 


366 

1.085 


711 

1.8u.'i 


132,670     254,306 


1.005        1.4r.l        2.510 


387,036 


622     2, 0'.Jfi 

42!         188 


2.886        1,127      19*.  414,       195,541 


—  -  -  

^— -  - 

0^757 
S57. 742 
)33. 770 

412,  040 
321,  701 
144,309 

\22. 092 
>46,  0,VJ 

8.  :i25 

74,  079 
20, 039 
11.G73 

476,  697 
379, 443 
178,  079 

96.771 
66,691 
19.998 


1  2:J2,338     985.34171.217.679 


School.^  tor  aiUilts: 

Piiblir 

Subsidized  private 

Total I    52,014 

Secondary  schools: 
K«»yai  athcnt'-ea 
'  For  boys  - . 
For  jiirls 
Sabsidized  communal— 
For  boys 
For  girls 
Counnunul 

Toial 

Secondary  normal  schools.. . 
SuiH«rior  instruction : 
State  univer.silic 
(Ihent  (Gaud) 
Liege 
Private'universitie 
iJru.-'Hels 
Lou  vain 


oChietly  tuition  fees. 

6Not  iuelndiug  costs  of  administration,  which  pertain  to  the  entire  elementary  department  and  are 
borne  bv  the  State  exclusively,  amount  $115,885;  excludiugal.su  co.sis  vt  new  biiildiugH,  rep;ur8,  ete., 
$527.(»90' 

<  7,231  prepaiator\'. 

J 3, 973  i»reparatory. 

£533  preparatory.* 

/IncludcH  n^jjair  of  buildings  and  equipment,  but  do<«  not  include  expenses  of  administration, 
inspection,  01  c. 

5 r  Also  44  officers  of  administration, 
i  Ordinary  i.e.,  material,  sii20, 740;  salaries, $111,716;  in  addition  extraordinary,  i.  e.,    new  buildiugs, 
etc..  $85,677. 
t  Also,  68  oftlcersof  administration. 
^Jrdinarj-,  i e., material,  35,290;  salaries,  $119,827;  iu  addition,  extraordinary,  $71,302, 
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ELEMENTARY   INSTRUCTION. 


Detailed  view. — The  system  of  elementary  instruction  in  Belgium  has 
special  interest  for  the  student  of  public  policies.  Its  Listory  illustrates 
in  a  striking  manner  the  opposite  tendencies  of  national  and  of  local 
authority  and  the  adverse  influence  of  party  politics  as  a  factor  in  pop- 
uhir  education.  Moreover  it  aftbrds  valuable  lessons  with  respect  to  a 
problem  of  deep  and  widespread  interest,  namely,  that  of  religious 
instruction  in  public  schools. 

The  development  and  present  status  of  the  system  will  be  best  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  its  origin  and  of  the  successive  laws  which  have 
controlled  its  operations. 

Historic  antecedents, — The  history  of  the  modern  Kingdom  of  Belgium 
begins  with  its  separation  from  the  Netherlands  in  1830.  The  principal 
provinces  comprised  within  the  new  Kingdom  had  long  been  distin- 
guished by  their  generous  support  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  not  only  so, 
but  popuhir  eilucation  had  been  fostered  in  their  midst  by  both  church 
and  secular  agencies.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  as  early  as  1192  the 
citizens  of  Gand  (Ghent)  had  secured  from  the  court  of  Flanders  a 
8tii)ulation  that ''whoever  had  the  will,  capacity,  and  means"  should 
be  permitted  to  open  a  school  in  (iand,  without  opposition.  Similar 
concessions  were  obtained  by  other  towns,  notably  Ypres,  Antwerp, 
and  Brussels.  Thus,  in  continental  Europe,  as  we  have  seen  formerly 
in  Scotland,^  the  rise  of  poi)ular  education  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
awakening  of  the  sense  of  civic  responsibility,  antedating  in  truth  the 
Protestant  Iteformation  which  is  often  regarded  us  its  source. 

Evidently,  then,  for  a  full  understanding  of  this  interest  as  it  is  main- 
tained to  day  in  Belgium  or  elsewhere,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  his- 
tory of  civic  life  and  growth,  the  origin  and  spread  and  concentration 
of  the  arts  and  industries  which  have  bound  men  together  in  industrial 
brotherhoods  and  communities,  emancipated  human  thought,  and  quick- 
ened and  multiplied  human  iictivities.  It  is  necessary,  moreover,  to 
know  the  history  of  scholastic  institutions,  the  ancient  prototypes  of 
existing  schools  and  universities,  a  study  for  which  Belgium  atfords 
rich  and  varied  material,  illustrating  the  spirit  of  every  i)ower  that  has 
contended  for  su[»remacy  in  western  Europe  from  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne to  the  modern  era.*^ 

!No  such  study  is  here  contemplated;  it  must  suffice  to  note  that  the 
Kingdom  began  its  existence  when  popular  education  had  become  a 
subject  of  national  interest  in  all  the  adjacent  States.  In  Holland, 
during  the  period  of  the  final  union  with  Belgium  (181.i-1830),  attention 
had  been  specially  directed  to  details  of  school  management  and  con- 
trol.   The  law  passed  just  prior  to  the  union  (ISCMj)  had  imparted  to  the 

^Rept.  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  1889-90,  vol.  1,  pp.  212-231). 
'For  a  brief  summary  of  this  history  see  citation  from  ^'L'lnstructiou  du  Peuplo,'* 
by  l^mile  do  haveleye,  pp.  192-194. 
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schools  of  the  northern  division  a  certain  form  of  organization  by  the 
system  of  inspection  which  it  provided,  and  higher  standards  by  requir- 
ing all  x>riniary  teachers  to  secure  a  professional  diploma.  Although 
during  the  union  Belgium  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
modify  its  own  institutions,  the  influence  of  this  law  was  felt  after  the 
seiiaration.  The  influence  of  Protestant  Holland  fostered  also  the  spirit 
of  local  independence  which  is  deeply  inwrought  into  Belgium  politics. 

Initial  measures, — The  subject  of  popular  instruction  was  earnestly 
discussed  in  the  National  Congress  that  framed  the  constitution  of 
Belgium  (adopted  February  7,  1831),  and  the  conflict  of  oi)posite  par- 
ties was  allayed  for  the  time  by  a  provision  that  gave  equal  recognition 
to  all.  "Instruction,"  says  article  17  of  the  constitution,  ^*is  free,  all 
prohibitory  measures  are  forbidden;  the  suppression  of  abuses  is  regu- 
lated solely  by  law.  Public  instruction  given  at  the  cost  of  the  State 
is  equally  regulated  by  law.'' 

From  1830  to  1842  primary  education  was  left  to  the  free  initiative  of 
individuals  and  communes.  Between  party  contentions  and  local  apa- 
thy the  cause  languished,  and  the  need  of  a  specific  law  on  the  subject 
became  apparent. 

Law  or ga7iizing  primary  instruction,  184:2. — The  movement  that  was 
going  on  in  France  under  the  guidance  of  Guizot,  Cousin,  Rendu,  and 
others  was  followed  with  deep  interest  by  Belgian  statesmen,  and  in 
1842  a  law  organizing  primary  instruction  was  secured  similar  in  its 
principal  provisions  to  '^Guizot's  law  of  1833,"  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  system  of  primary  instruction  in  France.  The  Bel- 
gian law,  an  analysis  of  which  will  be  found  in  acitation  from  de  Laveloye 
(pp.  192-4),  made  provision  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  all  cliildren 
in  inspected  schools,  either  public  or  jnivate,  and  the  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion of  poor  children,  specified  the  branches  of  a  limited  obligatory  pro- 
gramme, authorized  inspection  by  the  state  and  the  church,  the  former 
confined  to  secular  matters,  fixed  a  minimum  salary  for  teachers  (200 
francs  per  annum),  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  their  training  by 
the  i)rovisions  as  to  normal  schools. 

On  the  whole,  the  law  favored  the  ascendency  of  the  clergy;  they 
not  only  had  the  rights  of  inspection,  but  religions  instruction,  which 
was  inscribed  at  the  head  of  the  ])rogrammes,  was  to  be  given  under 
their  auspices.  Bights  of  conscience  were,  however,  secured  by  the 
exemption  of  children  from  the  religious  lessons,  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  communion  of  the  majority. 

The  law  was  regarded  as  a  compromise  between  the  Liberal  party, 
who  desired  a  system  of  secular  instruction  under  State  control,  and 
the  clericals,  who  were  opposed  to  all  State  interference  in  scholastic 
matters.  The  motives  which  lead  to  its  adoption  are  set  forth  in  the 
exposition  by  M.  de  Laveleye  already  referred  to.  They  reduce  in 
fact  to  this,  that  the  clergy  were  in  possession  of  nearly  all  the  agencies 
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for  education  existing  at  the  time  the  measure  was  adopted.  As  a  com- 
promise, the  law  was  subject  to  repeated  attacks  from  both  parties,  but 
It  remained  in  force  till  1878,  when  the  Liberal  party  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy in  the  two  houses. 

Law  of  187if. — One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  legislature  was  the 
creation  (August  19,  1878)  of  a  ministry  of  public  instruction.  A  law 
reorganizing  the  system  of  primary  instruction  followed  July  1,  1879. 
The  particulars  in  which  it  departed  radically  from  the  previous  law 
were  as  follows:  Every  commune  was  obliged  to  maintain  at  least  one 
public  school,  the  actual  number  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the 
Government.  (As  under  the  previous  law,  however,  two  or  more  com- 
munes might  be  authorized  to  unite  together  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
single  school.)  Moreover  the  State  could  oblige  the  commune  to 
establish  also  an  infant  school  and  a  school  for  adults. 

The  ecclesiastical  insi)ection  of  schools  was  abolished;  teachers  must 
be  native  Belgians  and  furnished  either  with  the  diploma  of  a  teacher 
or  of  a  professor  in  the  lower  order  of  secondary  schools.  It  was  for- 
bidden to  employ  as  teachers  members  of  a  religious  order.  The  pro- 
gramme^ of  obligatory  subjects  was  greatly  extended  and  religions 
instruction  was  excluded.  This  was  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  family 
and  the  churches,  excepting  that  ministers  might  be  allowed  the  use  of 
a  room  in  the  school  building  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  chil- 
dren of  their  respective  communions  attending  the  school,  before  or 
after  the  school  session. 

For  cantonal  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Government  under  advice 
of  the  provincial  authorities,  and  'serving  without  salary,  the  law  sub- 
stituted two  classes  of  inspectors,  i.  e.,  provincial  inspectors  appointed 
by  the  King  and  subordinate  inspectors  api)ointed  by  the  central  author- 
ity ;  all  salaried  officials  responsible  directly  to  the  minister  or  to  his  rep- 
resentative. The  right  of  the  communes  to  control  their  own  schools  was 
resi)ected  by  the  new  law.  It  determined,  however,  the  manner  in 
which  this  control  should  be  exercised.  Moreover,  it  created  a  special 
agency,  school  committees  (comites  scolaiies),  to  keep  watch  over  the 
schools.  The  members  of  these  bodies  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
munal council,  excepting  where  several  ('ommunes  had  united  to  main- 
tain a  school,  when  the  apiK)intnient  went  to  the  minister  of  j)iiblic 
instruction.  The  minimum  salary  of  teachers  was  raised  to  1,000 
francs — the  number  of  State  normal  schools  was  raised  from  G  to  12. 

In  brief,  the  Liberal  programme  called  for  a  system  of  secular  schools 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  State.  The  measure  was  heartily  approved 
in  the  chief  cities,  which  were  the  stronghold  of  the  Liberal  party,  but 
excited  intense  opposition  from  the  Catholic  clergy,  whose  influence 
was  supreme  in  the  rural  regions.  Subsequent  decrees,  esjiecially  those 
of  December,  1883,  determining  the  amount  which  each  commune  must 


For  full  programme  and  oflicial  directious  pertaining  to  the  same,  see  pp.  194-8. 
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raise  for  tlie  8ui)port  of  jiublic  schools,  increased  the  opi)osition,  and 
the  cleiical  party  having  recovered  control  of  the  Government  in  1884, 
almost  their  first  concern  was  to  change  the  system  of  public  instruction. 

Reactionary  measures. — As  a  i>reliniiiiary  measure,  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction  was  abolished  and  the  duties  of  the  same  restored  to 
the  ministry  of  the  interior,  whose  chief  assumed  the  double  title,  i.  e., 
minister  of  the  interior  and  of  public  instruction.  The  law  of  1879  was 
annulled  and  a  new  law  passed  (September  20,  1884),  which  is  still  in 
force.  The  law  is  a  return,  substantially,  to  the  policy  of  1842,  but 
with  modifications  which  show  that  some  permanent  clianges  had  been 
wrought  in  popular  sentiment  by  the  measures  adopted  under  the  Lib- 
eral i)arty.  The  chief  provisions  of  the  law  will  be  found  in  full  in  the 
appendix  to  this  article.^  Here  are  noted  only  the  particulars  in  which 
it.differs  essentially  from  the  previous  laws  or  by  which  its  spirit  is 
most  clearly  illustrated,  together  with  the  statistical  evidence  of  their 
enforcement. 

As  regards  schools,  the  law  gives  equal  recognition  to  i>ublic  (com- 
munal) and  subsidized  private  schools  (articles  1  and  9^.  Tlie  powers 
of  the  communes  with  respect  to  the  establishment  an<l  direction  of 
schools  are  more  explicitly  stated  than  in  the  previous  laws,  and  the 
establishment  of  infant  and  adult  schools  made  optional  (article  2). 

Statistics  show  that  at  the  close  of  1890  there  were  4,097  communal 
primary  schools  and  1,57G  subsidized  under  State  inspection.  During 
the  triennial  period  1887-1890  the  privilege  of  adopting  schools  had 
been  sought  ])y  250  communes,  and  9  had  obtained  permission  to  unite 
with  other  communes  in  the  support  of  a  school.  Of  infant  schools 
there  were  GSi>  communal  and  450  subsidized  x>rivate,  and  of  schools 
for  adults  1,003  communal  and  142  subsidized. 

The  obligatory  programme  is  much  abridged  as  compared  with  that 
of  1879,  although  not  reduced  to  the  meager  limits  of  the  earliest  law. 
Eeligion  is  not  included,  but  the  communes  are  authorizod  to  inscribe  it 
at  the  head  of  the  x>i'ogramme,  children  of  disseriters  being  allowed  to 
withdraAv  from  the  exercise.  If  upon  the  demand  of  twenty  heads  of 
families  having  children  of  school  age  the  commune  refuse  to  include 
religion  in  the  i)rogramme,  the  Government,  at  the  request  of  the 
parents,  may  adopt  one  or  more  private  schools  which  afford  the 
instruction  and  fulfill  specified  conditions  (article  4). 

Since  the  passage  of  the  law  20  schools  have  been  thus  adopted,  of 
which  22  were  still  maintained  at  the  close  of  1890.  These  schools 
received  about  $23,000,  as  an  annual  allowance  from  the  State  for  the 
instructicm  of  indigent  children. 

The  appomtment  and  control  of  teachers  is  confided  to  the  comnnmal 
council,  which  determines  also  the  amount  of  the  salary  (article  17). 
Naturalized  as  well  as  native  i3elgians  may  be  appointed  (article  8). 
State  inspection  can  not  extend  to  religious  instruction,  and  the  local 
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school  committees  created  by  the  hiw  of  1870  are  discontinued  (arti- 
cle 10). 

The  law  of  1842  called  for  2  normal  schools  to  be  founded  and  main- 
tallied  by  the  State,  and  normal  departments  in  the  5  State  high  schools 
(ecoles  i>rimaires  suiH'rieurcs  de  I'l^tat)  (Sec.  IV,  article  35).  By  a 
law  of  May  29,  180^),  i  nrw  State  normal  schools  (2  for  each  sex)  were 
authorized.  Private  normal  schools  also  from  the  first  received  official 
recognition.  The  law  of  1879  raised  the  number  of  State  normal  schools 
from  G  to  12  (Sec.  IV,  article  41).  The  law  of  1881  simply  authorizes 
the  State,  the  provinces,  and  the  communes  to  establish  normal  schools 
(article  11),  leaving  the  number  to  be  determined  by  circumstances. 
It  is  provided  further  that  private  normal  schools  may  receive  subsi- 
dies from  public  funds  provided  that  they  submit  to  State  insi>ection 
(article  13). 

At  the  close  of  the  last  biennial  period  there  Avere  13  State  normal 
schools  and  departments  (i.  e.,  7  for  men,  G  for  women)  and  34  subsi- 
dized private  normal  schools  (11  for  men,  23  for  Avomen). 

The  right  of  the  communes  to  manage  their  own  schools  has  never 
been  (picstioiied.  As  a  legal  provision,  it  antedates  all  school  legisla- 
tion in  Belgium  since  the  law  of  March  30,  183G,  organizing  the  com- 
munes, confided  the  right  "  to  administer,  direct,  and  supervise  all 
communal  institutions  to  the  coll<^*ge  des  bourgraestre  et  (''chevins"  (a 
body  resembling  somewhat  a  board  of  aldenuen  in  our  own  cities). 
Public  education,  however,  has  another  aspect  than  the  narrow  com- 
munal one;  it  is  a  matter  also  of  national  concern.  This  fact  was 
recognized  in  the  law  of  1842  by  the  jirovision  of  State  funds  for  the 
work,  and  of  State  inspection  for  all  schools  ])articipating  in  the  same. 
It  was  by  increasing  the  authority  of  the  central  administration  that 
the  Liberals  sought  to  raise  the  level  and  to  deepen  the  results  of  pri- 
mary education  even  in  the  most  apathetic  communes.  They  failed  in 
their  broad  purpose.  Nevertheless,  in  the  (thief  cities,  which  are  the 
strongholds  of  their  party,  their  Avork  endures  by  virtue  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  communes,  which  the  law  of  1884  does  not  abridge. 
Moreover,  the  obligatory  programme  introduced  by  the  Liberals^  raised 
an  'uh\\\  of  popular  education  not  easily  destroyed  in  progressive  ('om- 
munities.  Undoubtedly,  too,  it  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  obligatory 
programme  of  1884  above  the  level  of  that  of  1842. 

Under  present  conditions  the  Central  (lovernment  simply  maintains 
an  inspection  Avith  reference  to  the  very  easy  conditions  required  for 
obtaining  the  public  appropriation.  These  are  sufficient  school  accom- 
modation, approved  buildings,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  obligatory 
programme.  The  reports  show,  however,  as  Ave  shall  see,  that  the  last 
condition  is  not  strictly  enforced.  Primarily  the  commune  must  bear 
the  cost  of  elementary  education.  The  State  and  the  province  grant 
subsidies  only  Avhen  the  commune  has  contributed  a  sum  ecpial  at  least 

» See  pp.  194-8. 
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S0URCK8  OF  INFORMATION. 

1.  Offirial  reports  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  of  Public  Imttruction,  i.  c,  Rapportt 

Triennaux  Hur  la  situation  de  Venaeignement  aup^ieur^  ISSG-lSSy-lSSS;  18S9~1890~ 
ISO  I,  I)e  VenHcii/nemen  t  moyen ,  18Sr,^18Sr,-1887;  1888-1 880- 18(»0,  De  VenBeignemeui 
primaire,  18Ho-lSSt}-lSS7;  1888-1880-1800, 

2.  LuiCH  relative  to  public  inntruction. 

3.  Annuaire  Hiatititique  de  la  lltlyiquey  1801. 

4.  JU'CVHHement  tjeneral  da  31  decenibre  1800. 

5.  Ilulletina  dn  Minifttire  de  Vimttruction  puhlique. 

6.  Remeil  den  loin  ct  arrcle's  relatifn  d,  Venseiffnemrnt  auperieur,  MinisUre  de  Vinatructiam 

puhlique. 

7.  L'enncifjiiement  public  en  lielgiquef  par  I^mile  Greynon. 

8.  Vensfiffncmiut  nprvial  en  Jitlijique,  par  II.  livrtians. 

0.  Code  adminiiitraiif  de  Vcnstignemmt  primaire^  loin  ct  riglententn,  par  A,  Stanne. 

10.  Fihn  of  the  lierue  Pedagogique  Jivlge. 

11.  Files  of  the  Revue  Vniverttitaire. 

TOPICAL  OVTLISE. 

Political  organization  of  the  hingdomSgntem  of  public  inntvuction  :  General  view;  sum- 
marizid  ntalinticn — Eleinrntarg  inntvuction:  Historic  antecedentn ;  initial  tneusures; 
law  of  18 i J  organizing  primary  inntvuction;  law  of  1870 ;  reactionary  measureif 
1884 — Statinticnf  1800:  School  attendance;  duration  of  nchool  period;  programvM9 
maintained;  the  teaching  force:  Number ^  salavies^  conferences,  pennions — Xormal 
schools — Inspectors :  Clansifwation,  salaries,  ncrvicen — Finances — Effects  of  changing 
policies — Auxiliary  agencies. 

Intermediate  instruction :  Clannification  of  State  schools,  number  of  schools,  and  enrolU 
ment  in  the  name;  support  and  eonlvol — Teachevs:  Clasniftcalion  and  salujics-^ 
Communal  nchooln — Kxamiuation  and  diplomas — Clerical  schools — Special  courses  for 
profennorn — Curricula  and  programmes — Finances — Supirior  inntrurtion:  The  uni- 
rernitien — (higin  and  constitution  of  State  univernttien  ;  professors;  officers  of  adtniU' 
ist radon;  students;  fees;  lessons  and  courses;  scholarships  and  prizes;  number 
and  distribution  of  students  1800-01 ;  buildings  and  equipmentn ;  income  and  expendi- 
tures— Degree  conferring  authorities;  orders  of  degrees  and  conditions  for^btaining; 
admission  of  women  to  degrees — Academien  of  scirncv.  and  literature — Libraries — Uni- 
versity extension  —  Technical  and  industrial  schools:  Entahlishment,  classification,  and 
general  characteristics — Typical  exhibits  at  the  Antwerp  Exposition — Official  statistics. 

Appendix:  (A)  Citation  from  ** L* Instruction  du  Peuple,''  by  Emile  de  Laveleye.  (B) 
Obligatory  programme  of  primary  studies  and  official  directions  relative  thereto — Law 
of  1870.     (C)  Law  of  September  yj,  1881,  relative  to  primary  instruction. 

POLITICAL   ORGANIZATION   OF   TUE   KINGDOM. 

Boljijinm,  conRtitntional  inoimrrliy;  tho  executive  and  legislative  powers  vested  in 
hereditary  king,  S<;iiate  and  Chamber  of  Representatives;  senators  of  two  classes — 


>  Prei)ared  ])v  A.  Tolnian  Smith. 
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first  class,  in  number  equal  to  half  the  number  of  representatives,  elected  directly 
by  the  voters;  second  class,  elected  by  provincial  councils,  their  number  being  pro- 
]>ortioned  to  the  population  of  the  respective  provinces.  Representatives  elected 
directly  by  the  voters,  number  proportioned  to  the  population,  but  may  not  exceed 
1  for  every  40,000  iuhabitauts. 

Every  citizen  over  25  years  of  age,  domiciled  for  not  less  than  oue  year  in  the  same 
commune  and  not  legally  disqualified,  has  a  vote.     (Law  of  September  7, 1893.) 

A  supplementary  vote  is  allowed  to  every  citizen  over  35  years  of  age,  married  or 
widower,  with  legitimate  issue  and  paying  at  least  5  francs  ($1)  a  year  in  house  tax; 
also  to  every  citizen  over  25  years  of  age  owning  real  estate  to  the  value  of  2,000 
francs  ($400)  or  having  a  corresponding  income  from  such  property,  or  who  for  two 
years  has  derived  at  least  100  francs  a  year  from  Belgian  funds  either  directly  or 
through  the  savings  bank. 

Two  supplementary  votes  are  given  to  citizens  over  25  years  of  age  who  have 
received  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  higher  instruction  or  who  fill  or  have  filled  office 
or  engaged  in  private  professional  practice,  implying  at  least  average  higher  iustruc- 
tiou.     (Statesman's  Year  Book,  1894,  pp.  376,  377.) 

Under  the  law  of  September  7,  1893,  amending  the  constitution,  the  number  of 
electors  is  raised  to  1,200,000  as  against  135,000  under  the  former  conditions  (Con- 
Btitution  1831,  and  law  of  March  17, 1848),  which  allowed  the  franchise  only  to  male 
citizens  paying  a  direct  annual  tax  of  at  least  42.32  francs  (^.40). 

The  divisions  of  the  Kingdom  for  local  government  are  provinces  (9)  and  com- 
munes (2,596,  census  of  1890),  both  of  which  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  autonomy. 
The  affairs  of  the  former  are  administered  by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  King, 
a  provincial  council  (elected),  and  a  permanent  deputation,  consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  six  members  of  the  council  chosen  by  that  body. 

Three  distinct  authorities  participate  also  in  the  administration  of  the  commune: 
an  elected  council,  a  burgomaster  appointed  by  the  King  from  the  members  of  the 
council,  and  a  body  of  aldermen  (coll^ge  ^chevinal),  consisting  of  the  burgomaster 
and  from  2  to  5  members  of  the  council  chosen  by  that  body.  The  council,  whicli 
represents  the  people  directly,  is  the  principal  source  of  authority  in  communal 
affairs  (Law  regulating  provincial  and  communal  organization,  March  30,  1836,  and 
modifying  laws,  1838,  1842,  1848,  1880,  1865;  also  Los  ministres  dans  les  principaux 
pays  d'Europo  et  d'Am^riciue,  par  L.  Dupriez,  tome  1,  pp.  262-266). 

The  provinces  are  also  divided  into  arrondissements  and  these  again  into  cantons. 
These  divisions  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  control  of  the  central  authority,  and 
are  not  strictly  speaking  divisions  for  local  government. 

In  three  provinces  lying  along  the  border  of  France,  i.  e.,  Hainault,  Luxembourg, 
and  Nainur,  and  also  in  Li^ge,  a  central  province,  French  or  Walloon  is  the  prevailing 
language.  In  Antwerp,  Brabant,  East  and  West  Flanders,  and  Limbourg,  the  Flem- 
ish or  Dutch. 

The  population  of  Belgium,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1890,  was  6,069,321,  comprised 
in  an  area'of  11,373  S(iuare  miles.  Further  analysis  gives  2,894,694  as  the  population 
of  communes  of  5,000  inhabitants  or  more,  and  3,174,627  for  communes  of  less  than 
5,000  inhabitants. 

The  census  by  sex  gives  men  3,026,954;  women,  3,042,367.  It  appears,  moreover, 
that  about  36  per  cent  of  the  males  (1,079,035)  and  40  percent  of  the  females  (1,204,647), 
or  38  x»er  cent  of  the  entire  population,  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  1866  illiter- 
ates formed  53  per  cent  and  in  1880  42  per  cent  of  the  entire  population. 

Belgium  is  i)reeminently  a  Catholic  country.  Protestants  number  only  about 
10,000  and  Jews  4,000.  The  census  of  1890  gives  30,098~men  4,775,  women  25,323— 
members  of  religious  orders  in  the  Kingdom,  of  whom  24,585  are  native  Belgians. 

The  executive  affairs  of  the  Government  are  administered  through  seven  depart- 
ments. The  educational  interests  are  intrusted  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  and  of 
public  instruction.' 


>  The  present  incumbent  is  M.  J.  de  Burlet. 
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SYSTEM  OF   PUBLIC  EDUCATION, 

General  view. — The  eilucational  system  of  Belgium,  like  that  of 
France,  prenerves  iiuiiiy  features  of  the  Imperial  University,  estab- 
lished by  Napoleon.*  In  Belj^ium,  however,  there  is  the  form  without 
fhe  spirit  of  centralization,  local  freedom,  especially  in  the  department 
of  elementary  education,  being  the  ruling  i>rinciple. 

All  grades  of  instruction  receive  State  support,  and  ^11  institutions 
sharing  in  the  public  funds  are  subject  in  some  measure  to  State  inspec- 
tion. Schools,  colleges,  and  universities  arc  maintained  by  public  and 
private,  central  and  local  agencies. 

The  central  administration,  like  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  in 
France,  is  organized  in  three  departments,  corresponding  to  the  three 
commonly  recognized  grades  of  instruction,  i.  e.,  primary,  secondary, 
and  superior.  The  chief  educational  oflicials  under  the  minister  of  the 
interior  and  of  }mblic  instruction,  are  two  general  directors,  one  for 
primary  instruction,  the  other  for  secondary  and  superior. 

The  minister  also  maintains  a  supervision  over  secondary  and  pri- 
mary instruction,  as  in  France,  by  the  agency  of  inspectors,  i.  e.,  for 
secondary  instruction  (enseignement  moyen),  one  general  inspector  and 
two  ordinary  inspectors,  one  for  the  humanities,  the  other  for  mathe- 
matics and  the  sciences;  and  for  i>rimary  instruction  one  or  more  prin- 
cipal inspectors  iu  each  of  the  nine  provinces  of  the  Kingdom,  and  sub- 
ordinate cantonal  inspectors. 

The  Belgian  State  universities,  like  the  French  Faculties,  are  not 
only  teaching  bodies,  but  constitute  also  part  of  the  machinery  for  the 
public  administration  of  sujjerior  instruction.  In  the  Belgian  system 
there  is  nothing  exactly  corresi)onding  to  the  superior  council  of  public 
instruction  or  to  the  academic  and  departmental  councils  which  are 
important  features  of  the  French  organization.  These  are  suggested, 
however,  by  the  deliberative  councils  (conseils  de  perfectionuement), 
one  for  each  of  the  three  departments  of  tlie  Belgian  system.  These 
councrils,  which  are  formed  by  appointment  from  the  ollicnal  and  pro- 
fessional bodies,  deliberate  upon  scholastic  affairs  submitted  to  them 
by  the  minister,  but  have  not  the  judicial  functions  of  the  French 
councils. 

In  Belgium,  as  in  France,  the  appointment  of  professors  for  the  public 
secondary  and  superior  institutions  and  the  regulations  of  their  pro- 
grammes are  prerogatives  of  the  central  authority,  while  the  appoint- 
ment of  primary  teachers  rests  with  local  authorities. 

A  further  resemblance  to  the  French  organization  is  noticeable  in  the 
union  of  State,  provincial,  and  communal  agencies  and  resources  for 
the  direction  and  maintenance  of  education.  But  Avith  these  external 
features,  the  resemblance  ends;  in  spirit  the  two  systems  are  radically 
different;  in  the  Republic  there  is  a  high  degree  of  centralization,  in 
the  Kingdom  everything  tends  to  decentralization.    In  both  countries 

^  Form  1794  to  1814  Belgium  Avas  under  Freuch  rule. 
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the  three  orders  of  education  have  their  distiuct  origin  and  history,  and 
although  now  coordinated  into  organic  systems  are  still  managed  as 
separate  departments  of  those  systems. 

STATISTICS,  1890. 

The  following  table  shows  the  status  of  schools  and  universities  in 
Belgium  with  respect  to  enrollment  and  teaching  force  and  the  expend- 
iture for  public  education,  according  to  the  latest  official  report,  which 
covers  the  triennial  i)eriod  1887-1890 : 


Iiifant  Achools  (ficoIoA  gnr- 
dieuuen)  [ages  3  to  6  years] : 
S  t  n  i  o         iiit4>riucr(liiUu 
(T5('olea  moyeimea) — 

Public 

Subsidtzod  privuto 


Total. 


Papils  or  AtudeutH. 


Teachtsrs  or  pro- 
fcsiiors. 


Male. 


Primary  soboolH  [age«  0  to 
14  vearej : 

l^ublic 

Sabt»idi£e<l  j)ri  vate 


Currtrut  trxiH>ndituro. 


From  I    From    I 
Total.' private    public  ,     Total. 
iundH.a    fuud8. 


1,2921     1,21)2|. 
66U         (>60 


1.952'     1.950   $13.9181  $399,005 


I 


2Cfi,r»02    174.  1-M!  440,046'  5.  438i  3. 153      8.591 
68,537:  100,858    175,395    1,189,  2.015'     3,2041 


Total. 


Primary  normal  schooln : 
State    Kclioola   and   sec- 
tions   

Pnvato 


335,039;  281.002 


345 
720 


$413,013 


616,041'  6,627,  .5,108,  ll,795l  153,533,3,717,344,63,870,877 


366  711 

1,085        1.805 


132,670     254,300       387, 03« 


Total. 


1.005       l,4r.l 


2.5101 


Schoolrt  tor  adults:  '  ,  i  i 

Public I     48.  .302,     13.  797|     62.  l-'VO,  2.  (»76 

Subsidized  private i      3,052;      1,804,      5,516,       140 


Total. 


Secondary  schools: 
Kttvni  athcni'M'.s. 


52,014      15,661j     07.0751  2.222 
....  I       5.726 


022'     2, 0".W 
42'         188 


664     2, 8>S0        1.127      194, 4U        195,541 


5.  726 


For  boy  a ,  cl2.475|      (rf)      V   .^  ,.y, 

'^  -  -iris '      5.721  s   ^^' ^*^i 


For  jj 
Subsidised  com:nunal— 

For  boys 

For  girls 
Connnunal  . . 


2.046i       (e)      7 


3.  283 


...I       l,237,s  I 

1.223  '       1.223 


Total I ' '  28.428  .. 

Secondary  normal  schools...'          113           250  303,. 

Su]R'«rior  instruction:               I               I               I  ' 
State  universities — 

Ghent  (Gaud) I , I  7H8 

Liege 1.  :{83 

Private  universities —                     I               I  I 

IJru.xsi-ls I  1.  003 

Lou  vain 1 ,  800 


01. 7.')7  412. 940|  470.097 
S.')7.7-12  .321.7uli  379.443 
>33, 770      114,309       178,079 


S22.  092I       74.  079 

>46,  0521       20,  039 

8.325'       11,073 


96.771 
66. 691 
19, 998 


....| ,  232,338     985.341  ri. 217,679 


il2,) 


A138,45« 
j  155, 123 


nChietiy  tuitiou  fees. 

WSot  iiiciuding  costs  of  administrntion,  wbicli  pertain  to  the  entire  elementary  department  and  are 
borne  by  the  State  e}Lclusi\ely,  amount  $115,885;  excluding  also  costs  of  new  buiblingH,  repairs,  etc., 
$527,090! 

<  7.231  prepaiatory. 

d3,973  pn^paratory. 

r533  i»reparatorv. 

/Inelude.H  repair  of  buildings  and  equipment,  but  does  not  Include  expenses  of  administration^ 

inspection,  etc. 

o  Also  44  officers  of  administration. 

A  Ordinary  i.e.,  material, $20,740;  salaries, $111,716;  in  addition  extraordinary,  i.  e.,   new  buildiuga, 

etc..  $8.5,677. 
i  Also,  68  officers  of  administration, 
f  Jrdinar}-,  i.  e.,  material,  35,296;  salaries,  $119,827;  in  addition,  extraordinary,  $71,302. 
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ELE^klENTARY   INSTRUCTION. 


Detailed  view. — The  system  of  elementary  instruction  in  Belgium  has 
special  interest  for  the  student  of  public  policies.  Its  history  illustrates 
in  a  striking  manner  the  opx)osite  tendencies  of  national  and  of  local 
authority  and  the  adverse  influence  of  party  i)olitics  as  a  factor  in  pop- 
ular education.  Moreover  it  att'ords  valuable  lessons  with  respect  to  a 
])roblem  of  deep  and  widespread  interest,  namely,  that  of  religious 
instruction  in  public  schools. 

The  development  and  present  status  of  the  system  will  be  best  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  its  origin  and  of  the  successive  laws  which  have 
controlled  its  operations. 

llistoric  antecedentn. — The  history  of  the  modern  Kingdom  of  Belgium 
begins  with  its  separation  from  the  Netherlands  in  1830.  The  principal 
provinces  comprised  within  the  new  Kingdom  had  long  been  distin- 
guished by  their  generous  su))port  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  not  only  so, 
but  poi)uiar  education  had  been  fostered  in  their  midst  by  both  church 
and  secular  agencies.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  as  early  as  1192  the 
citizens  of  Gand  (Ghent)  had  secured  from  the  court  of  Flanders  a 
stipulation  that  ''whoever  had  the  will,  capacity,  and  means"  should 
be  permitted  to  open  a  school  in  (land,  without  opposition.  Similar 
concessions  were  obtained  by  other  towns,  notably  Ypres,  Antwerj), 
and  Brussels.  Thus,  in  continental  Europe,  as  we  have  stHin  formerly 
in  Scotland,^  the  rise  of  popular  education  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
awakening  of  the  sense  of  civic  responsibility ,  antedating  in  truth  the 
Protestant  lleformation  which  is  often  regarded  as  its  source. 

Evidently,  then,  for  a  full  understanding  of  this  interest  as  it  is  main- 
tained to-day  in  Belgium  or  elsewhere,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  his- 
tory of  civic  life  and  growth,  the  origin  and  spread  and  concentration 
of  the  arts  and  industries  which  have  bcmnd  men  together  in  industrial 
brotherhoods  and  communities,  emancipated  human  thought,  and  quick- 
ened and  multiplied  human  jictivities.  It  is  necessary,  moreover,  to 
know  the  history  of  scholastic  institutions,  the  ancient  prototypes  of 
existing  schools  and  universities,  a  study  for  which  Belgium  affords 
rich  and  varied  material,  illustrating  the  spirit  of  every  power  that  has 
contended  for  supremacy  in  western  Euroi)e  Irom  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne to  the  modern  era.^ 

No  such  study  is  here  contemplated;  it  must  suffice  to  note  that  the 
Kingdom  began  its  existence  when  i>opular  education  had  become  a 
subject  of  national  interest  in  all  the  adjacent  States.  In  Ilolland, 
during  the  period  of  the  final  union  with  Belgium  (ISl.V-lSiiO),  attention 
had  been  specially  directed  to  details  of  school  management  and  con- 
trol.   The  law  passed  just  i)rior  to  the  union  (180<>)  had  imparted  to  the 

JRept.  of  Conimissionor  of  Education,  1889-9(),  vol.  1,  pp.  212-236. 
•For  a  brief  summary  of  thiH  hintory  see  citutiou  from  ''L'lustructiou  du  Peuple/' 
by  £mile  de  Laveleye,  i>p.  192-194. 
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schools  of  tlio  nortliern  division  a  certain  form  of  organization  by  the 
system  of  inspection  which  it  provided,  and  higher  standards  by  requir- 
ing all  primary  teachers  to  secure  a  professional  diploma.  Although 
during  the  union  Belgium  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
modify  its  own  institutions,  the  influence  of  this  law  was  felt  after  the 
separation.  The  influence  of  Protestant  Holland  fostered  also  the  spirit 
of  local  indei)endence  which  is  deeply  inwrought  into  I^elgium  politics. 

Initial  measures. — The  subject  of  popular  instruction  was  earnestly 
discussed  in  the  National  Congress  that  framed  the  constitution  of 
Belgium  (adopted  February  7,  1831),  and  the  conflict  of  opposite  par- 
ties was  allayed  for  the  time  by  a  provision  that  gave  equal  recognition 
to  all.  "  Instruction,'^  says  article  17  of  the  constitution,  ^*is  free,  all 
prohibitory  measures  are  forbidden;  the  suppression  of  abuses  is  regu- 
lated solely  by  law.  Public  instruction  given  at  the  cost  of  the  State 
is  equally  regulated  by  law." 

From  1830  to  1842  primary  education  was  left  to  the  free  initiative  of 
individuals  and  communes.  Between  party  contentions  and  local  apa- 
thy the  cause  languished,  and  the  need  of  a  specific  law  on  the  subject 
became  apparent. 

Laic  organizing  primary  instruction  J  1S42, — The  movement  that  was 
going  on  in  France  under  the  guidance  of  Gui/ot,  Cousin,  Rendu,  and 
others  was  followed  with  deei>  interest  by  Belgian  statesmen,  and  in 
1842  a  law  organizing  i>rimary  instruction  was  secured  similar  in  its 
principal  provisions  to '^Guizot's  law  of  1833,"  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  i)resent  system  of  primary  instruction  in  France.  The  Bel- 
gian law,  an  analysis  of  which  will  be  found  in  a  citation  from  de  Laveleye 
(pp.  192-4),  made  provision  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  all  children 
in  inspected  schools,  either  public  or  private,  and  the  gratuitous  instruc 
tiou  of  poor  children,  specified  the  branches  of  a  limited  obligatory  pro- 
gramme, authorized  inspection  by  the  state  and  the  church,  the  former 
confined  to  secular  matters,  fixed  a  minimum  salary  for  teachers  (200 
francs  per  annum),  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  their  training  by 
the  i)rovisious  as  to  normal  schools. 

On  the  whole,  the  law  favored  the  ascendency  of  the  clergy j  they 
not  only  had  the  rights  of  inspection,  but  religious  instruction,  wliicli 
was  inscribed  at  the  head  of  the  i)rogrammes,  was  to  be  given  under 
their  auspices.  Bights  of  conscience  were,  however,  secured  by  the 
exemption  of  children  from  the  religious  lessons,  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  communion  of  the  majority. 

The  law  was  regarded  as  a  comi)romise  between  the  Liberal  party, 
who  desired  a  system  of  secular  instruction  under  State  control,  and 
the  clericals,  who  were  opposed  to  all  State  interference  in  scholastic 
matters.  The  motives  which  lead  to  its  adoption  are  set  forth  in  the 
exposition  by  IM.  de  Laveleye  already  referred  to.  They  reduce  in 
fact  to  this,  that  the  clergy  were  in  i)ossession  of  nearly  all  the  agencies 
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for  education  existing  at  the  time  the  measure  was  adopted.  As  a  com- 
promise, the  law  was  subject  to  repeated  attacks  from  both  parties,  but 
it  remained  in  force  till  1878,  when  the  Liberal  party  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy in  the  two  houses. 

Law  of  187U, — One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  legislature  was  the 
creation  (August  10,  1878)  of  a  ministry  of  public  instruction.  A  law 
reorganizing  the  system  of  x>rimary  instructtion  followed  July  1,  1879. 
The  particulars  in  which  it  departed  radically  from  the  previous  law 
were  as  follows:  Every  commune  was  obliged  to  maintain  at  least  one 
public  school,  the  a<!tual  number  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the 
Government.  (As  under  the  previous  law,  however,  two  or  more  com- 
munes might  be  authorized  to  unite  together  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
single  school.)    Moreover   the  State   could  oblige   the   commune  to 

establish  also  an  infant  school  and  a  school  for  adults. 

« 

The  ecclesiastical  inspection  of  schools  was  abolished;  teachers  must 
be  native  Belgians  and  furnished  either  with  the  dii)l(>ma  of  a  teacher 
or  of  a  professor  in  the  lower  order  of  secondary  schools.  It  was  for- 
bidden to  employ  as  teachers  members  of  a  religious  order.  The  pro- 
gramme* of  obligatory  subjects  was  greatly  extended  and  religions 
instru<!tion  was  excluded.  This  was  to  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  family 
and  the  churches,  excepting  that  ministers  might  be  allowed  the  use  of 
jEk  room  in  the  school  building  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  chil- 
dren of  their  respective  communions  attending  the  school,  before  or 
after  the  school  session. 

For  cantonal  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Government  under  advice 
of  the  provincial  authorities,  and  serving  without  salary,  the  law  sub- 
stituted two  classes  of  inspectors,  i.  e.,  provincial  insi)ectors  appointed 
by  the  King  and  subordinate  ins])ectors  appointed  by  the  central  author- 
ity ;  all  salaried  officials  responsible  directly  to  the  minister  or  to  his  rep- 
resentative. The  right  of  the  communes  to  control  their  own  schools  was 
respected  by  the  new  law.  It  determined,  however,  the  manner  in 
which  this  control  should  be  exercised.  Moreover,  it  created  a  special 
agency,  school  committees  (coniites  scolaires),  to  keep  watch  over  the 
schools.  The  members  of  these  bodies  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
munal council,  excepting  where  several  communes  had  united  to  main- 
tain a  school,  when  the  ai)pointment  went  to  the  minister  of  public 
instruction.  The  minimum  salary  of  teachers  was  raised  to  1,000 
francs — the  number  of  State  normal  schools  was  raised  from  0  to  12. 

In  brief,  the  Liberal  i)rogramme  called  for  a  system  of  secular  schools 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  State.  The  measure  was  heartily  approved 
in  the  chief  cities,  wiiich  were  the  stronghold  of  the  Liberal  party,  but 
excited  intense  opposition  from  the  Catholic  clergy,  whose  influence 
was  supreme  in  the  rural  regions.  Subsequent  decrees,  esi)ecially  those 
of  December,  1883,  determining  the  amount  which  each  commune  must 
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raise  for  the  8ui)port  of  jiublic  schools,  increased  the  0pi)O8ition,  and 
the  clerical  i)arty  having  recovered  control  of  the  Government  in  1884, 
almost  their  first  concern  was  to  change  the  system  of  public  instruction. 

Reactionary  measures, — As  a  preliminary  measure,  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction  was  abolished  and  the  duties  of  the  same  restored  to 
the  ministry  of  the  interior,  whose  chief  assumed  the  double  title,  i.  e., 
minister  of  the  interior  and  of  public  instruction.  The  law  of  1879  was 
annulled  and  a  new  law  i)assed  (Sei)tember  20,  1884),  which  is  still  in 
fon^e.  The  law  is  a  return,  substantially,  to  the  policy  of  1842,  but 
with  modifications  which  show  that  some  permanent  changes  had  been 
wrought  in  popular  sentiment  by  the  measures  adopted  under  the  Lib- 
eral party.  The  chief  iirovisions  of  the  law  will  be  found  in  full  in  the 
appendix  to  this  article.^  Here  are  noted  only  the  particulars  in  which 
it-dilfers  essentially  from  the  previous  laws  or  by  which  its  spirit  is 
most  clearly  illustrated,  together  with  the  statistical  evidence  of  their 
enforcement. 

As  regards  schools,  the  law  gives  equal  recognition  to  public  (com- 
munal) and  subsidized  private  schools  (articles  1  and  9\  The  powers 
of  the  communes  with  respect  to  the  establishment  and  direction  of 
schools  are  more  explicitly  stated  than  in  the  i)revious  laws,  and  the 
establishment  of  infant  and  adult  schools  made  optional  (article  2). 

Statistics  show  that  at  the  close  of  1890  there  were  4,097  communal 
primary  schools  and  1,57G  subsidized  under  State  inspection.  During 
the  triennial  period  1887-1890  the  privilege  of  adopting  schools  had 
been  sought  by  250  communes,  and  9  had  obtained  i>ernussion  to  unite 
with  other  communes  in  the  support  of  a  school.  Of  infant  schools 
then*  were  G8()  communal  and  450  subsidized  private,  and  of  schools 
for  adults  1,003  communal  and  142  subsidized. 

The  obligatory  programme  is  much  abridged  as  compared  with  that 
of  1879,  although  not  reduced  to  the  meager  limits  of  the  earliest  law. 
Keligion  is  not  included,  but  the  communes  are  authorized  to  inscribe  it 
at  the  head  of  the  i)rogramme,  children  of  dissenters  being  allowed  to 
withdraw  from  the  exercise.  If  upon  the  demand  of  twenty  heads  of 
families  having  children  of  school  age  the  commune  refuse  to  include 
religion  in  the  programme,  the  Government,  at  the  request  of  the 
l)arents,  may  adopt  one  or  more  private  schools  which  afford  the 
instruction  and  fulfill  specified  conditions  (article  4). 

Since  the  passage  of  the  law  20  schools  have  been  thus  adopted,  of 
which  22  were  still  maintained  at  the  close  of  1890.  These  schools 
received  about  82»3,000,  as  an  annual  allowance  from  the  State  for  the 
instiuction  of  indigent  children. 

The  appointment  and  control  of  teachers  is  confided  to  the  communal 
council,  which  determines  also  the  amount  of  the  salary  (article  17). 
Naturalized  as  well  as  native  Belgians  may  be  appointed  (article  8). 
State  inspection  can  not  extend  to  religious  instruction,  and  the  local 
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scliool  committees  created  by  the  law  of  1879  are  discoutiuued  (arti- 
cle 10). 

The  law  of  1842  called  for  2  normal  scliools  to  be  founded  and  main- 
tained  by  tlio  State,  and  normal  departments  in  the  5  State  high  schools 
(<^coles  i)rimaires  suiH'ricurcs  de  I'fitat)  (Sec.  IV,  article  35).  By  a 
law  of  May  29,  1800,  4  n(»w  State  normal  schools  (2  for  each  sex)  were 
authorized.  Private  normal  schools  also  from  the  first  received  official 
re(;ognition.  The  law  of  1879  raised  the  number  of  State  normal  schools 
from  0  to  12  (Sec.  IV,  article  41).  The  law  of  1884  simply  authorizes 
the  State,  the  provinces,  and  the  communes  to  establish  normal  schools 
(article  11),  leaving  the  number  to  be  determined  by  circumstances. 
It  is  provided  further  that  private  normal  schools  may  receive  subsi- 
dies from  i)nblic>  funds  provided  that  they  submit  to  State  inspection 
(article  13). 

At  the  close  of  the  last  biennial  period  there  were  13  State  normal 
schools  and  departments  (i.  e.,  7  for  men,  0  for  women)  and  34  subsi- 
dized private  normal  schools  (11  for  men,  23  for  women). 

The  ri|j;iit  of  the  communes  to  manage  their  own  schools  has  never 
been  ([ucstioned.  As  a  legal  provision,  it  antedates  all  school  legisla- 
tion in  nelgiuin  sincjc  the  law  of  March  30,  1830,  organizing  the  com- 
munes, confided  the  right  "  to  administer,  direct,  and  supervise  all 
communal  institutions  to  the  coll<:?ge  des  bourgmestre  et  echevins"  (a 
body  resembling  somewhat  a  board  of  aldermen  in  our  own  cities). 
Public  education,  however,  has  another  asjiect  than  the  narrow  com- 
munal one;  it  is  a  matter  also  of  national  concern.  This  fact  was 
recognized  in  the  law  of  1842  by  the  provision  of  State  funds  for  the 
work,  and  of  State  inspection  for  all  schools  i)articipating  in  the  same. 
It  was  by  increasing  the  authority  of  the  central  administration  that 
the  Liberals  sought  to  raise  the  level  and  to  deepen  the  results  of  pri- 
mary education  even  in  the  most  ai)athetic  comnuines.  They  failed  in 
their  broad  x>iu*l>ose.  Nevertheless,  in  the  chief  cities,  which  are  the 
strongholds  of  their  party,  their  work  endures  by  virtue  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  communes,  which  the  law  of  1884  does  not  abridge. 
Moreover,  the  obligatory  programme  introduced  by  the  Liberals^  raised 
an  ideal  of  i)opular  education  not  easily  destroyed  in  progressive  com- 
munities. LTndonbtedly,  too,  it  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  obligatory 
programme  of  1884  above  the  level  of  that  of  1842. 

Under  present  conditions  the  Central  (lovernment  simply  maintains 
an  inspection  Avith  reference  to  the  very  easy  conditions  required  for 
obtaining  the  public  appropriation.  These  are  sufficient  school  accom- 
modation, approved  buildings,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  obligatory 
programme.  The  reports  show,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the  last 
condition  is  not  strictly  enforced.  Primarily  the  commune  must  bear 
the  cost  of  elementary  education.  The  State  and  the  province  grant 
subsidies  only  Avhen  the  commune  has  contributed  a  sum  equal  at  least 

» See  pp.  194-8. 
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to  tbc  proceeds  of  4  centimes  additioiical  to  the  direct  tax.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  poorest  eoraninnes  may  receive  extra  assistance,  the  Govern- 
ment appropriation  is  seldom  forfeited. 

Practically,  at  present,  the  control  of  the  schools,  excepting  in  the 
chief  cities,  rests  with  tlie  Catholic  clergy. 

Official  statistics,  which  in  a<*cordanco  Avith  the  reqnirements  of  the 
three  laws  here  reviewed  have  been  elaborately  compiled  from  the  date 
of  the  organization  of  the  system,  afford  abundant  data  as  to  its  f^en- 
eral  workings.  The  following  particulars  are  from  the  latest  rei>ort, 
which  brings  the  record  to  1801 : 

School  attendance. — On  the  30tli  of  December,  1890,  the  communal 
primary  schools  (for  children  C  to  1'3  years  of  a^c)  were  attended  by 
440,040  pupils,  and  the  subsidized  primaries  by  IToj.lO,"),  or  a  total  attend- 
ance of  010,041,  ab(mt  10  per  cent  of  the  ])opulation  (census  1800). 
The  attendance  ui)on  infant  schools,  113,172;  ui)on  schools  for  special 
classes  (i.  e.,  deaf  mutes  and  blind,  orphans,  etc.),  in  charge  of  the  min- 
ister of  justice,  7,407;  adult  schools,  07,075,  and  the  elementary  depart- 
ments of  secondary  schools,  11,737,  raises  the  above  total  to  810,032,  or 
13  i)er  cent  of  the  poi)ulation  in  attendance  upon  elementary  instruc- 
tion. Of  the  pupils  in  communal  elementary  schools  00  per  cent 
(300,235)  received  free  instruction,  and  of  those  in  subsidized  private 
schools  80  i)er  cent  (141,532),  or,  combining  the  two  classes,  87  per  cent 
of  pui)ils  in  elementary  schools  under  free  instruction. 

On  behalf  of  these,  x>aynuMit  is  made  by  the  boards  of  charity  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  provincial  authorities  (i)erman(»nt  deputation) 
subject  to  the  ap])roval  of  the  King.  The  amount  contributed  from  this 
source  in  1800  was  §vS9,S10;  the  amount  received  in  tuition  fees  on 
behalf  of  paying  pui>ils  was  .$132,10.*;.  The  fee  per  impil  ranges  from 
$1.18  to  A4.70  per  annum. 

Duration  of  ffvhool  period, — In  accordance  with  the  oOicial  regula- 
tions the  i)riinary  schools  should  be  in  session  240  days  in  the  year.  As  a 
general  rule  a  school  day  is  from  4.^  to  0  hours,  including  the  intermis- 
sion betw(»eu  morning  and  afternoon  classes.  In  1800  the  connnunal 
primary  schools  were  open  on  an  average  2.')5  days  and  the  subsidized 
schools  230.  The  average  number  of  days'  attendance  for  each  pupil 
was,  in  the  imblic  schools,  178  days  for  the  free  inipils  and  1S8  for  the 
pay,  and  in  the  subsidized  schools  181  and  100  days,  respectively. 
Comi>laintsare  madeby  the  inspector  of  these  low  averages,  which  are 
attributed  in  the  main,  to  the  inability  of  the  teachers  to  interest  pupils 
or  to  the  indiflerence  of  parents  in  the  matter. 

The  early  ago  at  which  pupils  leave  Sfhcwd  is  another  evil  upon  which 
the  inspect<us  dwell.  Of  81,100  pupils  who  left  the  communal  schools 
in  1880-00  without  intending  to  return,  only  17,208,  or  21.28  per  cent, 
had  completed  the  course  of  study.  In  the  subsidized  schools  the  pro- 
portion was  still  lower,  i.  e.,  10.07  per  cent  (5,810  upon  a  total  of  30,401). 
It  is  noted  also  that  the  number  leaving  was  very  nearly  18  per  cent  of 
the  entire  attendance  upon  the  schools. 
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Programme  maintained, — The  new  programiiie  includes  seven  ele- 
mentary subjects  besides  the  three  R's.  The  number  of  schools  omit- 
ting any  of  these  subjects  is  carefully  rei>orted  each  year.  In  1890 
the  showing  on  a  total  of  5,673  xmblic  and  subsidized  schools  was  as 
follows: 

Numljor  of  schoolii  omittiug — 

Geograpliy 3 

History  of  Belgium 7 

ElomentB  of  drawing 11 

Singing 130 

Gyiunnstics Ill 

Needlework  for  girls 243 

Notions  of  agriculture  (rural  communes) 65 

In  this  particular  there  has  been  noticeable  improvement  since  1887. 

A  fair  proportion  of  schools  maintain  optional  branches  in  addition 
to  the  full  obligatory  programme.     These  are  called   schools  with 
developed  programmes  (^coles  i)rimaire8  (k  programme developp|S).  Their  . 
number  and  the  optional  branches  they  offered  in  1890  are  as  follows: 

Primary  schools  affording  instruction  in — 

Klemcnts  of  natuial  sciences 1, 041 

Geometric  forms  and  survey  ing 1, 457 

Language  other  than  the  mother  tongue 1, 927 

Notions  of  coD^itutional  law  aud  political  economy  (schools  for  boys  and 

mixed  schools) 285 

Notions  of  hygiene 817 

Bookkeeping 195 

Vocal  music 965 

Domestic  economy  (schools  for  girls  and  mixed  schools) 547 

Manual  work  ^schools  for  hoys  and  mixed  schools) 55 

An  annual  public  examination  (coiicours)  of  the  higher  classes  of 
primary  schools  is  held,  in  which  all  communal  and  subsidized  primary 
schools  must  participate  (article  10  of  the  school  law).  The  number 
of  i>upils  taking  part  in  the  exercise  increases  a  little  year  by  year, 
reaching  a  total  of  10,703  in  1890.  Of  these,  12,374  were  from  public, 
2,759  from  subsidized  private,  and  1,050  from  uninspected  private 
schools.  The  proportions  of  pupils  from  the  three  classes  of  schools 
securing  the  certificate  of  capacity  were,  respectively,  71.70,  50.30,  and 
78.30  per  cent. 

Teachers. — The  teaching  force  of  public  primary  schools,  as  reported 
December  31,  1890,  numbered  5,438  men  and  3,153  Avonien,  or  a  total  of 
8,591.  The  corresponding  totals  for  the  subsidized  primaries  were, 
men,  1,189;  women,  2,015;  or  altogether,  3,204.  In  the  schools  for  both 
sexes  men  and  women  teachers  are  employed  without  distinction.  The 
former,  however,  are  more  numerous.  Only  women  are  employed  in 
girls'  schools,  as  is  the  case  also  in  infant  schools.  Of  the  teachers  in 
the  public  primary  schools  only  3.83  i)er  cent  were  without  diplomas, 
and  of  those  in  the  subsidized  x)rimaries  33.40  i>er  cent. 

The  average  salaries  in  the  public  schools  were,  for  masters,  $323 ;  for 
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assistant  masters,  $305 ;  for  mistresses,  $314.94;  for  assistantSy  $289. 
The  averages  liave  declined  slightly  during  the  triennial  period.  Of 
the  imblic  school  masters  718  pursued  some  additional  caUing,  and  of 
those  in  subsidized  schools  303.  It  should  be  added  that  communal 
teachers  are  generally  provided  with  lodging  or  its  equivalent  at  the 
cost  of  the  commune. 

The  substitution  of  parochial  for  public  schools  allowed  under  the 
present  law  has  left  many  teachers  without  positions  (en  dispoiiibilit^). 
Teachers  thus  deprived  of  service  are  allowed  a  salary  not  less  than 
one-half  the  salary  withdrawn,  nor  in  any  case  less  than  750  francs 
($150).  The  communal  councils  determine  the  amount  and  duration  of 
this  allowance  (traitement  d'attente);  the  time  counts  in  calculating 
pensions.  Teachers  absent  from  their  post  by  reason  of  sickness  also 
receive  a  portion  of  their  salaries. 

The  statistics  show  that  on  December  31, 1890,  under  the  ftrst  provi- 
sion, 752  teachers  were  receiving  salaries  to  the  total  annual  amount 
of  8101,053,  and  7G  teachers  unable  to  attend  to  their  duties,  a  total 
amount  of  $21,518.  Pedagogical  conferences  are  held  every  quar- 
ter in  each  canton  and  under  the  direction  of  the  cantonal  inspector, 
attendance  upon  the  same  being  obligatory  for  all  communal  teachers; 
teachers  in  the  subsidized  schools  are  free  to  attend  or  not,  and  the 
same  freedom  is  a(*corded  the  teachers  of  all  infant  schools.  In  1890, 
the  number  of  conferences  reported  was  1,503  (i.  e.,  for  masters,  790; 
for  mistresses,  589;  for  infant  school  teachers,  124).  As  there  are  319 
cantons  it  appears  that  inspectors  even  exceed  the  requirements  of  the 
law  in  respect  to  this* part  of  their  duties. 

The  attendances  ui)on  the  conferences  for  tea^ihers  of  communal 
schools  were  5,059,  2,874,  and  1,178,  respectively.     The  correspond* 
ing  figures  for  the  subsidized  schools  are  223,  259,  and  7,  respectively 
The  Government  also  maintains  normal  courses  corresponding  to  our 
teachers'  institutes.    These  are  in  session  during  the  long  vacations. 

The  iniiuence  of  these  conferences  and  summer  courses  is  increased 
in  many  places  by  the  pedagogical  museums.  These  aflibrd  suitable 
halls  for  the  conferences,  while  the  collections  of  illustrative  material 
add  greatly  to  the  effect  of  the  practical  teaching  exercises  that  are  a 
feature  of  the  proceedings.'  Three  such  museums  are  maintained  at 
Brussels  (Province  of  Brabant)  and  two  in  each  of  the  eight  remain- 
ing provinces.  Teachers  also  have  the  benefits  of  the  National  School 
Museum  (Mus^e  Scolaire  National)  at  Brussels,  an  institution  similar  in 
its  objects  to  the  Musce  Pddagogique  at  Paris.  Models  of  school  furni- 
ture and  school  apparatus  and  a  tine  library  are  included  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  national  museum.  All  the  material  is  admirably  classified 
and  arranged  in  the  new  buildings,  first  occupied  in  1890.  Exhibition 
of  school  work  are  made  here  annually,  lectures  delivered,  and  confer- 
ences  maintained  on  subjects  of  interest  to  teachers. 

In  this  connection  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Belgian  teachers 
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association  (Federation  generale  des  instituteius  beiges).  It  was 
organized  in  1869,  and  has  been  a  powerful  means  of  Btimulating  ze^I 
and  extending  professional  knowledge  among  the  Belgian  public 
school  teachers. 

The  civic  decoraticms  for  teachers,  instituted  July  21,  1867,  are  an 
in(;entive  to  efficient  and  continuous  service.  These  awards  are  of 
foui"  classes — the  civic  (tross,  first  and  second  class,  and  civic  medal,  first 
and  second  class.    Altogether  56  decorations  were  conferred  in  1890. 

Pensions. — Teachers  have  the  right  to  a  pension  upon  the  same  terms 
as  persons  in  other  branches  of  tlie  civil  service.  The  amount  of  the 
pension  is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  one  fifty-fifth  of  the  average  salary 
for  the  last  five  years  of  actual  service.  XTpon  this  calculation  the 
pension  ranges  from  82(M)  to  $400  annually.  The  Stiite,  the  communes, 
and  the  provinces  bear  the  expense,  the  first  two  contributing  each  two- 
fifths,  the  last  one-fifth  of  the  amount.  The  number  of  teachers  on  the 
pension  list  December  31, 1S90,  was  1,644,  and  their  combined  pensions 
1,726,170  francs  (about  $345,034). 

A  fund  is  also  maintained  by  the  btate,  provinces,  and  communes  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  communal  teachers,  to  which  fund  teacliers 
desiring  its  benefits  for  their  families  must  contribute  annually  3  or  4 
l)er  cent  of  their  salaries.  In  1890  the  amount  paid  from  this  fund  was 
625,704  francs  ($105,141). 

Normal  schools. — In  1890  the  13  State  normal  schools  and  depart- 
ments *  were  attended  by  711  students  and  emj)loyed  a  teaching  force 
of  205  teachers  and  officers.  The  34  subsidized  private  normals  were 
attended  by  1,805  students. 

With  few  exceptions  the  nornnil  schools  have  boarding  departments. 
Promising  students,  wliose  parents  are  U>o  poor  to  meet  the  charges, 
may  obtain  the  aid  of  the  scholarships  maintained  by  the  State,  the 
provinces,  and  the  communes.  In  1890  the  number  of  scholarships 
provided  in  th(^  State  schools  was  1,130,  reinescMiting  a  money  value  of 
$23,845,  and  in  th<»  subsidized  normals  1,536,  having  a  money  value  of 
$29,634. 

The  course  of  the  State  normal  schools  is  arranged  for  three  years, 
and  includes  the  folic  wing  obligatory  branches:  Moral  ])recepts,  elemen- 
tary notions  of  the  constitutional  and  administrative  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  also  of  primary  school  legislation,  theory  and  practice 
of  education;  the  mother  tongue  (grammar  and  literature),  a  second 
language  (French,  Flemish,  or  German,  according  to  local  demands)  j 
arithmetic,  theoretic  and  practical,  together  with  the  complete  system 
of  legal  weights  and  measures;  geography,  and  parti<*ularly  that  of  Bel- 
gium; outlines  of  general  history  and  the  detailed  history  of  Belgium, 
notions  of  agriculture  in  the  schools  for  men,  and  needlework  in  those 


'The  state  normal  scIiooIm  for  iin-.n  are  Gand,  Iwierri\  Mons,  Nlvclles,  Verviors,  the 
Dorinal  departnieutH  Couvm,  Huy.  For  women  the  schools  are  Bruges,  Liege,  and 
Touruui;  depurtmeuts,  Andenue,  Arlon,  and  Brussels. 
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for  women  5  writing,  drawing,  vocal  music,  gymnastics.  All  the  above 
enumerated  brandies  are  included  in  tlie  examination  for  a  Government 
dix>loma.    Tliere  are  besides  optional  branches,  as  follows: 

In  the  schools  for  men,  algebra,  geometry,  natural  sciences,  natural 
history,  physics  and  chemistry,  elements  of  hygiene,  bookkeeping. 

In  the  schools  for  women,  geometric  forms,  elements  of  natural 
science,  natural  history  and  physics,  elements  of  hygiene,  bookkeeping, 
elements  of  domestic  economy  and  gardening.  A  third  language  may 
be  taken  in  any  of  the  schools. 

In  State  normal  schools  the  training  is  eminently  professional,  theory 
is  supplemented  by  practice,  for  which  purpose  11  of  the  normals  have 
attached  to  them  model  elementary  schools  (ccoles  d'application). 
Pupils  are  not  admitted  to  training  under  IG  years  of  age  nor  above 
23.  They  must  pledge  themselves  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  thre^ 
years  after  graduation.  The  internal  conduct  of  the  schools,  the  staff- 
ing, examinations,  etc.,  are  regulated  by  the  minister. 

Teachers'  libraries  are  also  maintained  in  several  communes  either 
wholly  or  in  part  by  public  funds.  It  appears  from  the  report  that  at 
the  date,  December  31, 1890,  there  were  191  of  these  libraries,  compris- 
ing 130,357  volumes.  The  number  of  volumes  taken  for  home  reading 
during  tlie  triennial  period  1887-1890  was  25,669,  and  the  number  of 
teachers  borrowing  books  9,781.  Complaint  is  made  that  so  few  teach- 
ers appreciate  the  advantages  thus  offered,  but  improvement  is  noticed 
in  this  respect. 

State  inspcvtion. — For  the  service  of  {State  inspection  there  are  18 
principal  inspectors  and  80  cantonal  ins2)ectors.  The  former  receive 
salaries  varying  from  $1,000  to  $1,500;  the  latter  from  $600  to  $900; 
traveling  exi)enses  are  also  allowed.  The  majority  of  district  inspectors 
are  chosen  front  tlie  ranks  of  successful  teachers;  the  principal  inspec- 
tors are  either  promoted  from  tlie  district  inspectorship  or  were  formerly 
professors  in  normal  or  secondary  schools.  From  the  rei)ort  it  ai)pears 
that  the  district  inspectors  are  careful  to  meet  tlie  retinironients  of  an 
annual  visit  to  each  school  in  their  respective  districts.  In  1S90,  on  a 
total  of  5,673  schools,  4,128  had  been  visited  more  than  once,  and  1,454 
once  only.  In  atlditiou  1,102  infant  schools  had  been  visited  out  of  a 
total  of  1,146,  and  750  adult  schools  on  a  total  of  1,740.  The  number 
of  conferences  conducted  by  these  ofticials  has  already  been  given.  The 
chief  duties  of  the  principal  inspectors  are  advisory  and  the  preparation 
of  reports  which  are  based  upon  those  of  the  subordinate  inspectors. 
The  number  of  visits  made  by  them  to  individual  schools  in  1890  was 
2,480,  at  which  rate  they  would  fully  meet  the  requirement  of  a  visit  to 
each  school  once  in  two  years. 

Finances, — The  cost  of  maintaining  the  entire  system  of  elementary 
instruction,  including  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditures,  in 
1890,  was  28,898,679  francs,  or  about  $5,779,000.  Of  this  amount  the 
communes  contributed  44.2  per  cent;  the  provinces,  6.  per  cent;  the 
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State,  41  jMjr  cent;  school  fees,  5  i)er  cent;  boards  of  charity,  2  i>er  cent. 
The  Buiall  remainder  came  from  donations,  balances,  etc. 

Effects  of  changing  poUclcH. — A  school  system  left  so  largely  to  local 
influences  as  that  of  Belgium  will  necessarily  present  widely  difierent 
degrees  of  eflkioncy  and  development  in  difll'erent  localities.  These 
differences,  which  exist  in  all  countries,  have  presumably  been  intensi- 
fied in  Belgium,  where  elementary  education,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
been  particularly  subject  to  political  inlluences. 

The  changes  from  national  to  local  supremacy  and  from  secular  to 
sectarian  management  have  not  been  accomplish t*il  without  great  ex- 
citement and  bitter  party  recriminations. 

While  the  law  of  1871)  was  in  force  the  Clericals  accused  their  oppo- 
nents of  forcing  communes  to  supimrt  schools  which  they  did  not  want. 
The  Liberals  now  retort  that  the  people  are  kept  from  attending  the 
schools  they  prefer  by  threats  of  excommunication  and  appeals  to 
superstitious  fears.  Certain  it  is  that  under  the  hiw  of  1879  Clerical 
schools  had  to  live  in  spite  of  theClovcrnment,  and  equally  certain  that 
under  the  law  of  1884  large  numbers  of  i)ublic  communal  schools  have 
betni  closed  and  their  teachers  deprived  of  employment.  Olficial  sta- 
tistics, which  have  been  systematically  rejiorted  since  183G,  contirm 
these  statements.  For  comparison,  it  suflices  to  select  the  years  which 
mark,  respectively,  the  close  of  the  ])eri()d  under  the  law  of  1842,  and 
that  under  the  Liberal  law  (i.  e.,  1878,  1883),  and  also  1890,  the  latest 
year  of  report.  The  changes  from  period  to  period  are  indicated  in  the 
statistics  of  enrollment  in  comjuunal  and  adopted  schools  (private 
schools  have  not  been  included  in  the  returns  since  1878),  percentage 
of  clerical  teachers,  and  the  proportion  of  income  derived  from  each 
contributing  source.     These  items  are  as  follows: 


I.  _ 
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8.48 
2.  58 
3.47 

3.  35  , 
2.  M  1 
2. 30  i 

1 

2.  37 
0.  48 
1.57 

The  fluctuation  in  the  teaching  body  is  the  most  significant  fact 
brought  out  in  the  above  showing.  Under  the  law  of  1870  the  teachers 
belonging  to  religious  denominations  were  practically  eliminated  from 
the  communal  schools.  They  were  free,  however,  to  continue  their  work 
in  the  church  schools,  which  received  nothing  from  public  funds.  That 
this  was  their  course  is  apparent  from  the  decline  in  public  school 
enroUment,  for  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  children  withdrawn 
from  these  left  school  altogether.  Under  the  new  law  the  religious 
taachei*8  ai*e  being  rapidly  restored  and  church  schools  adopted  in  the 
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place  of  n  on  sectarian  communal  schools,  which  are  consequently  sup- 
pressed. The  extent  of  these  changes  is  indicated  by  the  following 
statistics,  quoted  by  M.  Bara  in  the  Chamber  of  Eepresentatives  during 
the  discussion  of  the  educational  appropriations  for  1804.  Said  this 
member : 

Yoa  havti  suppressed  877  primary  svliools,  228  iufaut  schools  (^coles  gardiennes), 
and  1,079  schools  for  adults,  a  total  of  2,184  public  schools,  ^vitb  44,1)87  scholars. 
You  have  struck  the  teachers  in  a  mauuer  incredible:  1,047  teachers  have  be<m 
plAred  on  the  roll  of  those  awaitinjj^  enji^agements  at  a  reduced  salary;  1,500  received 
nothing.  You  have  decreased  the  salary  of  3,316  teachers.  I  cite  this  from  official 
returns.  To-day  it  is  proposed  to  give  a  part  of  the  appropriation  to  private 
educatiou. 

Consider  the  situation  of  France,  which  hiis  six  times  as  many  inhabitants  as 
Belgium. 

There  are  in  France  66,340  primary  public  schools.  We  have  but  5,000  schools, 
one-thirteenth  the  number  in  France.  The  schools  of  the  latter  are  attended  by 
4,400,000  scholars,  ours  by  433,000,  not  even  one-tenth.  Belgium  has  an  appropria- 
tion of  7,400,000  francs;  France  has  twenty-two  times  as  much  for  a  population 
which  is  only  six  times  as  large  as  ours. 

In  future  we  shall  pay  for  this  inferiority  of  our  population  as  compared  with 
that  of  France.  Where  suffrage  is  universal  it  is  necessary  that  everybody  should 
be  edncated. 

We  may  add  that  actually,  after  ten  years  waiting,  there  are  more  than  580  teach- 
ers without  employment  because  their  places  have  been  declared  vacant  ^en  dis- 
ponibilite). 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  school  attendance  quoted  above  is  in 
public  schools  only  and  the  funds  specified  are  the  State  appropriations. 
The  attendance  in  adopted  or  subsidized  schools  raises  the  total  attend- 
ance to  61(5,041,  and  local  appropriations  (provincial  and  communal) 
.raise  the  publi(;  funds  devoted  to  primary  education  to  a  total  of 
19,840,280  francs  (83,870,877). 

That  these  changes  in  the  school  system  have  interfered  with  the 
true  purposes  of  elementary  education  seems  evident  also  from  the 
degree  of  illiteracy  prevailing  in  Belgium.  The  census  of  1890  gives 
38  per  cent  as  the  proportion  of  illiterates  in  the  entire  Kingdom,  or  by 
sex,  36  per  cent  of  men  and  40  per  cent  of  women. 

In  the  discussion  of  a  table  showing  the  distribution  of  illiterates  by 
sex  and  age,  the  reporter  says : 

In  examining  this  table  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  among  the  children 
8  to  15  years  of  age  nearly  22^  per  cent  are  still  illiterate.  The  i)roportion  wiis  25 
per  cent  in  1880  and  fell  then  to  20  x»er  cent  for  those  from  15  to  25  years.  To-day 
the  latter  show  only  15  per  cent  of  illiterate's.  The  actual  gain  in  the  proportion  of 
persons  between  15  and  25  years  of  age  able  to  read  and  write  has  thus  been  7| 
per  cent  during  the  last  ten  years.'  It  is  among  the  persons  of  this  ago  that  instruc- 
tion is  most  diffused.  For  those  above  25  years  of  age  the  statistics  show  a  con- 
Btant  decrease  in  the  number  of  literates.  This  is  true  both  of  the  census  of  1880 
and  of  1890.  The  diminution  varies  from  3  to  4  per  cent  for  each  quinquennial 
period.  (Census  1890,  vol.  1,  pp.  XLII,  XLIII.) 


'The  tables  show  an  increase  of  17.3  per  cent  in  the  total  population  15  to  25  years 
of  age  in  the  decade  1880-1890,  and  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  proportion  able 
to  read  and  write,  or  a  gain  in  the  latter  of  7.5  per  cent. 
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Auxiliary  agcncicH, — Belgium  is  par  excellence  a  country  of  benefici- 
ary associations  and  of  public  charities,  and  it  naturally  follows  that 
the  needs  of  poor  children  are  carefully  looked  after. 

The  boards  of  charity,  which  are  organized  on  a  legal  basis  in  each 
commune,  help,  as  wo  have  seen,  in  defraying  the  cost  of  elementary 
education.  In  a  great  many  jdaces  they  also  give  assistance  to  desti- 
tute families.    There  are  very  few  vagrant  children  in  the  Kingdom. 

The  school  savings  bank  has  been  fostered  as  a  means  of  inculcating 
thrift,  but  at  the  present  time  the  general  sentiment  of  teachers  seems 
to  be  opposed  to  the  system.     The  ofiicial  report  states  that — 

The  savings  bank  is  not  fostered  in  the  subsidized  schools  for  adults  and  for 
infants,  and  has  little  devolopiiieut  in  the  subsidized  primary  schools.  As  to  com- 
mnual  or  public  schools,  the  Huvings  bank  works  well  in  the  primary  grades,  but 
has  little  success  in  the  infant  schools  and  schools  for  adults. 

The  total  investments  made  by  i)upils  of  the  primary  sbhools  in  1890 
amounted  to  $721,856,  of  which  $45,227  only  were  from  pupils  of  the 
subsidized  schools. 

School  colonies  or  vacation  schools  for  the  poor  children,  which  origi-, 
nated  in  Zurich  in  1870,  flourish  in  Brussels  and  several  other  cities  of 
Belgium.  Their  jmrpose  is  to  afford  the  poorest  children  of  the  great 
cities  a  brief  sojourn  in  the  country  during  the  heated  season,  with  the 
chance  for  useful  and  healthful  training  at  the  same  time.  The  first 
experiment  in  this  direction  in  Belgium  was  made  in  188G  by  Dr.  Kops, 
communal  councilor  at  Brussels.  He  endeavored  at  the  outset  to 
form  a  private  society,  composed  of  Catholics  and  Liberals,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  undertaking.  Failing  in  this  he  appealed  to  the  munici- 
pal authorities  for  aid.  The  response  was  immediate.  From  that  time 
school  colonies  made  rapid  progress  in  Belgium.  Brussels,  the  capital, 
took  the  lead;  the  cities  of  Liege,  Yerviers,  Anvers,  and  Gandwere  not 
far  behind.  Two  large  philanthropic  societies  of  Brussels,  the  Progr^s 
and  the  Marcjunvins,  have  sustained  the  work  with  great  zeal — the  first, 
since  1<SS8;  the  second,  since  181)2.  They  are  aided  in  their  generous 
efforts  by  private  initiative,  and  by  su]>sidies  from  the  city  itself.  The 
latter  also  every  year  organizes  colonies  on  its  own  account. 

The  following  statistics  summarize  the  work  at  Brussels: 

Number  of  pupiU. 


Year. 


1P86 
1887 
18S8 
188U 
1800 
1891 
1892 
1893 


I*roi 

Girls. 

'MiiTvunviua. 

Boys. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

""1 

1 

30 
7(1 

75 

12U             fU 

00 
90 

94 
80 



80 
94 

Total. 


30 
00 
150 
175 
203 
239 
204 
294 
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INTERMEDIATE   INSTRUCTION. 

Intermediate  instruction  (enseignement  nioyen)  is  the  term  applied 
in  Belgium  to  that  i)art  of  instruction  which  lies  between  the  priniaiy 
schools,  whose  age  limit Js  14  years,  and  university  education,  upon 
which  students  enter  at  18  or  19  years  of  age.  Historically  the  insti- 
tutions for  intermediate  instruction  are  distinct  from  the  primary 
schools,  and  the  distinction  is  maintained  in  their  public  administra- 
tion. Between  the  two  classes  of  institutions,  however,  a  relation  is 
established  by  means  of  public  and  private  scholarships  awarded  gen- 
erally upon  competitive  examination. 

Classification  of  State  schools. — The  public  intermediate  schools  are  of 
two  classes,  those  supported  by  the  Government  and  those  maintained 
by  the  communes. 

The  Government  schools  arc  of  two  grades — the  royal  athcnt'*es  or 
higher  intermediate  schools,  whose  courses  comprise  seven  years,  and 
the  lower  intermediate^  schools  of  three  years.  The  latter  include  what 
were  formerly  termed  superior  primary  schools,  and  also  the  industrial 
and  commercial  schools.  The  royal  athen<'^es  are  for  boys  only;  the 
lower  intermediate  include  schools  for  boys  and  also  for  girls. 

Number  of  schools  and  enrollment  in  the  same, — By  the  law  of  Sep- 
tember 20,1884,  the  number  of  athenees  is  fixed  at  20.  The  province  of 
Hainauthas  5,  Brabant  and  Liege  each  3,  Anvers,  occidental  Flanders, 
and  Limbourg  each  2,  and  the  remaining  provinces,  i.  e.,  oriental 
Flanders,  Luxembourg,  and  Nanmr,  1  eacih.  As  shown  in  the  table 
(p.  1<;0),  the  athenees  were  attended  in  1890  by  5,720  pupils.  Of  these, 
1,751  were  admitted  gratuitously  and  1,109  at  a  reduced  fee.  The  full 
fee  dilfers  in  the  several  athenees  and  also  in  the  diflerent  sections  of 
each,  the  lowest  fee  being  20  francs  (84)  and  the  highest  120  francs  (824) 
per  annum.  Lower  intermediate  schools  (ecoles  moyennes  inferieures) 
can  not  exceed  100  for  boys  and  50  for  girls.  (Law  of  September  20, 
1884.)  Actually  in  1890  there  were  79  schools  of  this  class  for  boys, 
attended  by  12,475  pupils,  of  whom  4,5«'n  were  admitted  gratuitously 
and  .*>,487  at  reduced  rates.  The  annual  fee  varies  in  these  schools 
also,  the  highest  being  72 francs  (814.40)  per  annum  and  the  lowest  (pre 
paratory  section)  0  francs  (81.20). 

The  number  of  this  class  of  schools  for  girls  in  1890  was  30,  attended 
by  5,721  pupils,  1,3G7  under  free  instruction  and  1,528  at  reduced  rates, 
and  the  remainder  paying  full  fees,  which  ranged  from  14  francs  (82.80) 
to  120  francs  (824)  per  annum. 

Support  and  control, — The  towns  in  which  these  State  schools  are 
situated  generally  give  the  buildings,  and  the  State  appropriation  cov- 
ers the  excess  of  the  current  expenditure  above  the  receipts  from  fees. 

Both  grades  of  schools  are  controlled  by  the  Government  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  June  1,  1850,  subseciuent  modifying  laws,  and 
royal  decrees. 
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Teachers — dasHificaiion  and  salaries, — The  teacliing  force  in  the  atL6- 
n<*es  consists  of  a  prelect  of  studies,  professors,  and  masters  (surveil- 
lants);  in  the  lower  intermediate  schools  of  a  director  (in  schools  for 
girls  a  directress),  regents,  and  teachers.  The  prefects,  professors, 
directors,  and  regents  are  ax>iK)inted  by  the  King,  the  masters  and 
teachers  by  the  minister.  Thei)refects  and  jnofessors  of  the  athendes 
must  have  a  doctor's  degree.  The  regents  and  teachers  of  the  lower 
schools  must  have  the  diploma  of  a  professor  agrcge,  which  is  obtained 
by  a  rigid  examination  before  a  si)ecial  committee,  or  for  the  lowest 
positions  the  diploma  of  a  ])rimary  teacher.  A  sx>ecial  diploma  (dipldme 
d'in8titutrice)is  instituted  for  the  directresses  and  teachers  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools  for  girls. 

The  salaries  are  fixed  as  follows : 


BalaricH. 


A  theneeg. 

Inspector  of  BtndkM  (pr6fet  <lca  6tudc8) 

Professor  of  third  clnHn  

ProfesHor  of  second  class 

Professor  of  tirstcinHS 

]tfiu»tcr  (BiirvcilLiQt)  of  sccotiU  (lass 

Master  (Hurveillaut)  of  first  class 

Stale  intermediate  schools  for  btys. 

Director 

Master  (regent)  of  M'cond  cIohs 

Manter  (r^^gent)  of  first  class 

Teacber  (iiistitnti'nr)  of  necond  class 

Teacher  (instituteur)  of  first  class 

State  intermediate  schools  for  girls. 

Directress 

Mistress  (K-gente)  of  second  class 

Histresa  (r^gente)  of  first  class 

Teacher  (institiitri<'c)  of  second  class 

Teacher  (institutrice)  of  first  class 

Professor  having  dijdonia  of  capacity  fur  teaching  drawing,  music,  or  gymnastics 


Mini- 

Maxi 

mum. 

mum. 

$840 

$920 

520 

580 

040 

080 

740 

820 

440 

480 

520 

560 

5C0 

660 

400 

440 

460 

500 

320 

800 

400 

440 

5€0 

660 

400 

440 

460 

500 

:i20 

.'too 

400 

440 

IBO 

220 

The  professors  of  the  State  secondary  schools  have  tlie  right  to  a 
pension. 

Communal  schools — The  comniunal  schools  either  receive  a  Ku])sidy 
fioni  the  (lovernnient,  in  return  for  which  they  must  admit  a  certain 
number  of  free  students,  or  are  maintained  wholly  by  the  communes. 
Of  the  former  there  are  eight  for  boys  and  four  for  girls.  They  must 
conform  to  Government  n^gulations  in  respect  to  programmes,  text- 
books, and  the  appointment  of  professors. 

The  attendance  ui)on  the  communiil  schools,  subsidized  and  exclu- 
sively communal,  raises  the  total  number  of  students  in  public  inter- 
mediate schools  to  28,428,  of  whom  11,737  were  in  preparatory  classes. 

Examinations  and  diplomas, — The  atiienees  occupy  about  the  same 
position  in  the  Belgian  system  of  education  as  the  lycees  do  in  the 
French  system  or  the  gymnasia  in  the  German.  Students  who  com- 
plete the  course  and  i)ass  the  final  examinations  before  a  committee 
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appointed  by  the  Government  receive  a  diploma  (diplome  do  sortie) 
wliicli  admits  them  to  the  universities.  Students  who  complete  the 
courses  in  the  lower  intermediate  schools  for  either  boys  or  girls  and 
pass  a  final  examination  also  receive  a  diploma.  Annual  competitive 
examinations  (concours  generaux)  for  distinctions  (i.  e.,  honorable  men- 
tion and  prizes)  are  held  in  which  the  students  of  the  various  classes 
of  secondary  schools  particii)ate. 

Special  courses  for  professor's. — In  1847  the  Government  created  spe- 
cial pedagogical  courses  to  prepare  professors  for  the  athences,  i.  e., 
courses  of  humanities  at  Liege,  and  of  science  at  Ghent.  In  1852 
these  courses  were  organized  as  special  normal  schools  and  so  con- 
tinued until  1890,  when  they  were  merged  into  the  universities — the 
former  into  the  fiiculty  of  philosophy  and  letters,  University  of  Liege; 
the  latter  into  the  faculties  of  science,  University  of  Ghent.  There 
still  remain  the  normal  courses  for  teachers  of  the  lower  secondary 
schools  of  the  State,  i.  e.,  for  teachers  of  boys'  schools  at  (ihent  and 
Nivelles,  and  for  teachers  of  girls'  schools  at  Brussels  and  Lidge. 

Clerical  schools. — Parallel  with  the  public  provision  for  intermediate 
or  secondary  education  are  the  clerical  schools,  which  are  more  numerous 
than  the  public  schools.  It  is  stated  officially  that  salaries  are  higher 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  with  the  result  of  attracting  the  best 
teachers  to  the  clerical  schools. 

Curricula  and  programmes. — In  Belgium,  as  in  other  countries,  the 
question  of  classical  versus  scientific  training  has  been  earnestly  dis- 
cussed ever  since  the  organization  of  intermediate  instruction  (law  of 
1850).  On  account  of  the  freer  spirit  of  the  Belgian  system  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  science  and  modern  languages  has  had  less  opposition 
than  in  adjoining  countries.  A  peculiar  comi)lication,  however,  has 
affected  the  movement  in  Belgium.  Here  the  period  of  secondary 
study  is  shorter  than  in  either  France  or  Germany,  i.  e.,  five  or  six 
years,'  as  against  nine  or  ten.  This  has  made  it  dillicult  for  students 
to  reach  the  standard  in  classical  studies  that  prevails  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  has  operated  also  to  the  disadvantage  of  Belgian  universi- 
ties. The  difliculties  have  necessarily  been  increased  by  the  endeavor 
to  provide  for  additional  studies.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of 
the  various  adjustments  attempted  from  time  to  time,  it  must  suffice  to 
present  here  the  present  organization  and  programmes  of  the  royal 
athen(k»s,  the  typical  secondary  schools  of  Belgium,  as  established  by 
royal  decree  of  August  5,  1888. 

The  athen^es  are  divided  into  tliree  sections,  as  follows: 

Latin  and  Greek  humauities. 

Latin  humanities. 

Modern  humanities. 

In  ea(;h  section  the  number  of  classes  or  years  of  study  is  seven. 


'Ab  (Ifitcriiiined  by  the  requirements  for  adinission  to  the  degree  examinations. 
See  page  185. 
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The  programme  of  the  setrtion  of  Latin  and  Greek  humanities  com- 
prises the  following  subjects: 

Roligion,  German,  Natural  sciences, 

Latin,  Ii:nfi:li8h,  Drawing, 

Greek,  HiHtory,  Writing, 

French,  Geography,  Miwic, 

FlemiKh,  Mathematics,  Gynniustics, 

Notions  of  the  constitutional  and  adininistrative  iustitutiouH  <»f  tlio  country. 

The  programme  of  the  section  of  the  Latin  humanities  is  the  same  as 
the  foregoing,  with  the  exception  that  Greek  is  replaced  by  extra  mathe- 
matics and  science. 

The  course  in  modern  humanities  is  also  the  same,  with  the  exception 
of  Latin  and  Greek  and  the  addition  of  commercial  sciences.  The  last- 
named  section  is  composed  of  a  lower  division,  comprising  four  years^ 
study,  and  of  two  higher  divisions,  the  scientific  and  the  commercial 
and  industrial,  each  comi)osed  of  three  classes. 

In  the  adaptation  of  these  ])rogrammes  to  the  different  sections  of 
Belgium,  i.  e.,  the  French  or  Walloon,  and  the  Flemish  or  Dutch,  only 
the  courses  in  modern  language  are  varied. 

The  following  schemes  show  the  number  of  hours  a  week  assigned  to 
each  study  in  the  athences  of  the  Walloon  districts: 

[Fi^urcH  ill  piin-ntliertt-i*  iiidicHtc  iiuiuInt  of  huurn  fur  uptioual  iitiidi(*«.] 


Stiidicrt. 


KoHjg^on 

Latin 

Gn'ck 

French 

FIfiiiffth  or  (Icrniaiii  (ohll;riit()rv) 
German  or  Flominh  (optiouHl)' 

English 

Histon.' 

Goo;:rai»li  y 

llatTieniatif'H 

liiatiiral  scimnrt 

Drawing; 

Muriiit  (optional) 

GyninnHticfi    (two    hours    during 
*re<:n'at  ion) 

• 

Tot^il  lionrH  of  tiblijjatory  1«'8- 
sonH 


Fifth.   Fourtli.  Third.  Second.,  First. 


o 

o 

8 

8 

5 

5 

'A 

3 

3 

3 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

2 

2 

1 

1 

a 

3 

•> 

•• 

(2) 

(2) 

(1) 

<1) 

2 

8 
5 
3 
3 
(2) 
(2) 

1 

3 
*> 

(2) 
(1) 


o 

mm 

8 
6 
3 
3 

(2) 

(2) 

2 

1 

3 

m0 

(2) 
0) 


Total. 


14 

53 

25 

28 

20 

(8) 

(8) 

U 

7 

21 

8 

6 +  (8) 

(7) 


2J 


29 


2i> 


2« 


LATIN  ni'M-XNlTlKS. 


Beligioii 

Latin 

French 

FleniiHh  or  (ic^rinan   (ol>li>(atory) 
German  or  FlomiHh  (optional).'.. 

Kngliah 

Hiatory 

Geography 

Mathematics  a 


G 
7 


2 

7 
fl 
5 


3 


1 

3 


o 

1 

3 


Natural  sciouccH  a. 


I>rawing 

Ifunic  (optional) 

GymnaBticH    (two    hours    during  • 
recresitiou) i 


2 
(I) 


2 
(1) 


1 
4 


a") 


n 

2 

2 

2  1 

14 

s 

H  1 

8 

8 

53 

3 

3  1 

3 

3 

28 

3 

3 

3 

3  1 

20 

(•-•) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(8> 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(8) 

2 

2 

•> 

2 

14 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

M 

6 

G 

8 

34 

3 

3 

3 

23 

o 

M 

•1 
64 

'"ii 

9 
15 

o 

o 

2 

<l 

14 

a) 

U) 

(1) 

(1) 

(7> 

Total  hours  of  ohligatory  lt»a- 
SOUM 


2n 


28 


27 


27       30  27       2'.)  28 


20  28 


a  After  the  third  chiHS  (troiHJomc)  for  mathcniatn'8  and  tho  second  olaHS  for  natural  8ri»-n<:o»,  there 
ia  a  hifurcation,  and  Htudont.<4  may  choose  between  the  two  series  indicated  in  the  programme. 
5  Not  including  manipulations.' 
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MODEUN  HITMANITIES. 
[Figrurt'S  in  i»areii theses  inclicntc  numlMT  of  hours  for  optiouol  stadics.] 


Classes. 


Studies. 


Sev- 
enth. 


Sixth. 


Relif:inn 

Preuch 

Flemish  or  English  (prin- 
cipal hiugnn^c) 

Gcminn  or  English  (addi- 
tional langna^o) 


2 
8 


2 

8 

G 


Fifth.    Fourth 


2 

8 


Third.  !  Second.  I    First. 


Total. 


a 

a; 


u 

c 

S 

o 


u 

0/ 


2 
6 

3 

3 


English 1 ' (2) 


Uiatfiry. 

(Jeo^raphy 

MalTiemntirM 

Kat  ural  sriencen 

Coniniertial  sciences 

D  ra  \v  i  n  ^ 

Music  (optional) 

G.vninnstirH    (two     hours 
'duriu;;  rccreat iou) 


O    i 

mi 
1 

3 


2 
1 
3 


2 


2 

(1) 


4  ' 

2 


2 

(1) 


2 

1 

4 
o 

8 

2 
(1) 

I 


2 
5 


3 

(3)  ;    3 

2 

1 
G       3 

3 

• . . .  I     tl 
2     (2) 
(1) 


o 
5 


9 


e 
0 


Srien- 
titic. 


3 

(3)  .   n    cj) 

2        i 
1 
G  I    3 

2  a4 
....     4 

3  (2) 
(I) 


0 
3 
3 


Coni- 
nior- 
cial. 


2 
1 
8       3 
..  ai 
4 
3     CJ) 
(1) 


(10) 


14 
46 

27 

18 

14 

7 


34 

3 

10 


(7) 


10 


23 

15 

14 

8-1  (G) 


Total  hours  of  oblig- 
atory lv.S.HOUM , 


2i 


2C  .  28     28  '  30     27     28     1*7  |  30     2S 

I  I       i  i       !       I 


;o 


a  Aft«*r  troisionie  for  matlieniatics  and  the  second  chisa  fornatuml  sciences,  thmwrt  a  birurcation, 
and  students  may  choose  between  tho  twit  series  indicated  in  the  pruurauime. 

The  organization  decreed  in  1881,  wliicli  is  replaced  by  tliat  of  1887, 
also  comprised  two  distinct  sections,  i.  e.,  section  of  luiinanities  and 
tlic  professional  (industrial  and  coinmercial).  The  former  included 
three  parallel  courses,  one  based  upon  Greek  and  Latin,  the  other  two 
upon  Latin  without  (ireek.  Of  the  two  Latin  courses,  one  was  adapted 
to  students  who  gave  preference  to'mathematics  and  physics,  tlie  other 
to  those  who  desired  natural  science,  especially,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  medical  faculty.  This  attempt  at  extreme  specializati(m  is  now 
abandoned.  The  apparent  division  of  the  classical  course  into  two 
parallel  courses  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  making  Greek  optional, 
students  being  allowed  to  substitute  for  this  study  extra  mathematics 
and  scien<;e.  The  new  name  given  to  the  section  which  omits  tho 
classics,  i.  e.,  modern  humanities,  in  place  of  ])rofessional,  emphasizes 
the  tendency  to  nuike  it  more  truly  a  culture  course  than  a  technical 
course. 

The  low(»r  intermediate  schools  have  been  regarded  both  as  schools 
preparatory  to  the  athihices  and  as  finishing  schools  for  students 
obliged  to  enter  early  upon  ])ractical  i)ursuits.  decent  modifications 
have  resulted  in  a  programme  more  especially  adapted  to  the  latter 
purpose  than  heretofore.  It  is,  however,  permitted  to  the  directors  to 
modify  the  nuiclel  course  by  introducing  Latin  for  students  who  intend 
to  enter  the  classical  section  of  an  athenee.  The  model  course  is  as 
follows: 
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Suhjccis  of  aiudff  and  the  timeai<sifjtted  to  rack  in  the  hnnr  i nirr mediate  nchooU  of  ihc  StaU 

{Ecohs  vkoyenncs  de  Vvtat)  for  botfa. 


Sul)Jwti». 


Thlnl 

cIa-hm,  or 

firnt  year. 


I 


RoliKion 

Fn»ncli ' 

Flemish  (obligatory  in  Flemlah  <li«trict«) ' ) 

FloiiiiHh  or  German  (obligatory  in  Walloon  dlstrirtw) > 

FfrHt  optional  study.  Ciennau  (FloniiMh  (li.HtrictH) ;  FleniiHh  or(7<>rman 

(Wnlloon  diHtricta) 

Sorond  opt  ional  Ktnd  v,  Kn^linh 

History 

Geography 

Matbomatirs 

Natnrolsrieiices 

Bookkoopiug  and  elements  of  commen:ial  law 

Drawin;j 

Mnnir  (optional) 

G^'mna^ticM  (three  hours  during  recreation)  


8 
6 


2  I 

1  I 

4  ; 

12  I 


a\ 


Soeond 

claMH,  or 

8e<*oufl 

year. 

o 

*m 
I 

0 

an 

•» 

1 

J 

1 

1 
■» 

al 


Firrt 

elAMS,  or 

third 

>«ar. 


2 
6 

6 


aZ 


2 
1 
G 

62 
2 
2 

al 


Total  obligatory  hours 
a  Opth>nul. 


•J7 


28     I 


20 


6  Not  ineluding  lieljl  ami  lalwratory  (txereisos. 


SuhJrctM  of  iustniction  and  numlur  of  lionrs  a  xcet'k  amtiffnal  to  each  in  State  intermediate 

Hchoot  for  (firlit. 


Subjei'ts. 


Thinl 


vSeeond    |     First 


ciaHH,  or  .    „„^^...i     '      *i.i«,i 


;flr«t  year. 


second 
year. 


Kcligion ' 

French | 

Flemish  (in  obligatory  FleniiHh  distriets) ;  ) 

Flemish  or  Gonnan  (in  obligatory  WalUnm  districts) I J 

First  optional  language,  Flemish  (Flemish  districts):  Flemish  or  tier-  | 
man  ( Wall(M)U  districts) :  seeoud  optional  language,  English 

Hist4>ry 

Geograph;V' 

Katural  si'ienees  and  notions  of  hygiene 

Commerrial  seienees *. 

Hntb<«mat  irs 

llanunl  work,  notions  of  domestic  eediuiMiy 

Drawing '. 

M  nsie 

Gymnastics  (two  hours  during  icrrea lions) 


2 
U 

6 


3  I 
2 

•» 
1 


2 
6 


2 

1 

2 

1 

•i 
•> 


third 
year. 


2 
6 


(3) 

2 

I 

2 

2 

3 

2 
•> 

1 


Total  number  of  hour>i  for  obligatory  lessons. 


27 


27 


28 


Finances. — By  refereiico  to  tlio  table,  pajixe  IGO,  it  will  bo  st'on  that 
tbe  cnrreut  oxpeiidiiiue  for  iiiterniediate  schools  ainoiiiited  in  1800  to 
$1,217,079.  The  income  from  all  sources  was  }?l,i;70,731,  a  slight  excess 
over  the  current  expenditure.  Of  this  income  the  State  furnislied  53 
per  cent,  the  communes  20  per  cent,  the  provinces  0.7  i)er  cent,  and 
tuition  fees  10.7  i)er  cent.  The  small  balance  was  from  i)roperty,  gifts, 
etc.  The  approi)riation  from  the  public  treasury  for  administration 
and  inspection  services,  for  ])rizes,  scholarships,  training  and  examina- 
tions of  professors,  etc.,  not  inclmled  in  the  above,  amounted  to  about 
$81,000. 

SUrEIlIOll    INSTRlCTlCiN. 


The  universities  and  their  origin, — The  establishments  for  superior 
instruction  in  Belgium  are  the  two  State  universities,  Ghent  in  the 
Flemish  section,  and  Liege  in  the  French;  the  Independent  University 
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of  Brussels  and  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain.  The  last  iiained  is 
the  oldest  seat  of  learning  in  Belgium,  having  been  founded  iu  1126  by 
Jean  IV,  Duke  of  Brabant.  Like  the  ancient  universities  of  France, 
it  was  suppressed  during  the  revolutionary  period  (October  25,  1'97). 
It  was  temporarily  reorganized  in  181 C,  and  finally  in  1835. 

The  faculties  established  at  Brussels  under  the  ccmtrol  of  the 
Imperial  University  (1806)  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the 
University  of  Brussels,  although  the  university,  as  such,  was  not 
created  until  1834.  In  1816,  or  the  year  following  the  union  with  the 
Netherlands,  universities  were  founded  at  Ghent  and  Liege. 

The  Government  which  was  established  in  1830  recognized,  provi- 
sionally, the  three  universities  existing  at  the  time,  i.  e.,  Ghent,  Liege, 
and  Louvain.  By  a  law  of  1835  the  two  former  were  constituted  State 
universities,  their  organization,  conduct,  and  courses  of  study  to  be 
determined  and  their  maintenance  provided  by  the  Government.  The 
same  law  instituted  examining  juries,  to  be  appointed  by  the  King  and 
the  two  chambers,  for  conferring  academic  degrees.  From  that  time 
until  1876  the  degree-conferring  function  remained  detached  from  the 
universities. 

Constitution  of  State  universities. — As  constituted  by  the  law  of  18^35 
each  of  the  State  universities  comprises  four  faculties,  i.  e.,  of  philosophy 
and  letters,  of  science  (mathematics,  j^hysics,  and  natural  sciences),  of 
law,  and  of  medicine.  In  jiursuance  of  the  provision  that  the  faculty 
of  sciences  at  Ghent  should  offer  the  instruction  necessary  for  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  civil  architecture,  construction  of  roads  and  bridges, 
and  the  same  faculty  at  Liege  the  instruction  required  for  the  arts  and 
manufactures  and  mining  industries,  a  school  of  civil  engineers  was 
attached  to  the  former  and  a  mining  school  to  the  latter.  (Regulation 
of  September  27,  1836.) 

From  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  1835,  the  Government  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  organizing  and  developing  the  State 
universities.  In  1849  a  second  law  was  passed  defining  more  specifically 
the  organic  character  and  the  standards  of  these  institutions.  Subse- 
quent laws,  especially  that  of  1890,  have  increased  the  authority  of  the 
universities  by  according  them  a  representation  in  the  examining 
juries,  but  their  constitution  and  scholastic  functions  remain  substan- 
tially as  determined  by  the  law  of  1849. 

Professors. — The  teaching  corps  comprises  professors,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  appointed  by  the  King.  They  must  have  a  doctor's 
degree  and  must  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  tlieir  university 
duties.  These  duties,  as  also  the  privileges  which  j)rot'essors  enjoy, 
and  the  penalties  to  which  they  are  subject,  are  prescribed  by  the  law 
or  by  royal  decrees.  The  annual  sahiries  are  7,000  francs  ($1,400)  for 
extraordinary  professors  and  5,000  francs  (§1,000)  for  ordinary,  with  a 
possible  augmentation  of  from  1,000  to  3,000  francs  (8200  to  S600).  Pro- 
fessors  are  retired  as  emerite,  with  an  annual  pension  equal  to  the  aver- 
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age  salary  of  the  last  five  years  of  service,  when  they  reach  their 
seveutieth  year,  or  if  disabled  by  serious  and  permauent  infirmity. 
The  law  allows  for  each  university  13  professors  in  the  sciences,  12  in 
philosophy,  10  in  medicine,  and  7  in  law.  In  case  of  necessity  one  or 
two  additional  professors  may  be  api>ointed  in  each  faculty.  (Law  of 
July  15,  1840,  art.  10,  modified  by  laws  of  May  22,  1882,  and  May  22, 
1892.)  In  1891  Ghent  had  a  staff  of  07  professors  in  the  four  faculties 
and  24  professors  and  teachers  in  the  special  schools;  Liege,  08  pro- 
fessors in  the  faculties  and  17  professors  and  teachers  in  the  special 
schools. 

Special  professors  called  agreges  are  also  assigned  to  each  university 
in  such  numbers  and  for  such  courses  as  circumstances  may  demand. 
The  conditions  of  the  service  have  been  the  subject  of  many  decrees. 
At  present,  aspirants  must  have  a  doctor's  degree  and  also  a  special 
diploma  indicating  high  attainments  in  some  distinct  department  of 
knowledge. 

The  courses  which  the  agr^gcs  give  are  additional  to  the  regular 
courses;  they  have  no  salaries,  but  may  receive  fees,  and  may  be 
engaged  in  other  pursuits,  as  law,  medicine,  etc.  The  agrdg<5s,  natu- 
rally, become  candidates  for  vacant  chairs,  so  that  the  service  is  in  a 
sense  a  preparation  for  full  professorshii)s.  There  are  also  assistants 
for  laboratory  exercises  and  clinics.  Tlie  professors  and  assistants, 
with  the  ofiicers  of  administration,  raised  the  personnel  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ghent  to  a  total  of  101  in  1891,  and  that  of  Liege  to  188. 

Officers  of  administration, — The  oflicial  authorities  of  each  university 
are  the  rector,  the  secretary,  the  deans  of  faculties,  the  academic  council 
and  the  college  d'assesseurs.  The  rector  is  appointed  by  the  King  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  He  is  the  executive  head  of  the  university  and 
has  general  charge  of  all  its  afi'airs.  He  may  at  his  will  convoke  the 
college  d'assesseurs  for  advice.  This  body  consists  of  the  secretary 
of  the  academic  council  and  the  deans  of  faculties.  The  latter,  as  also 
the  secretaries,  are  chosen  by  the  professors  themselves  and  are  thus 
their  direct  representatives.  The  academic  council  consists  of  all  the 
professors  of  a  university  who,  in  their  collective  capacity,  determine  the 
conduct  of  the  scholastic  affairs  as  the  management  of  courses,  time- 
tabh  s,  etc. 

Through  these  advisory  functions  the  professors  have  really  a  voice 
in  the  administration  of  the  universities.  Their  chief  importance  in 
this  respect,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  represented  in  the 
conseil  de  perfectionnement  of  superior  instruction,  which  the  minister 
must  convoke  at  least  once  a  month.  The  constitution  of  this  council 
is  as  follows:  Eight  professors  (one  from  each  faculty  of  the  universi- 
ties), the  two  rectors,  the  two  Government  inspectors  (administrateurs- 
inspecteurs),  and  other  members  of  the  teaching  profession  chosen  by 
the  minister.  This  council  gives  advice  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to 
superior  instruction.    It  should  be  added  that,  while  the  rectors  have 
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general  charge  of  students,  tlie  professors  exercise  disciplinary  authority 
over  those  of  their  respective  classes,  and  may  even  suspend  a  disor- 
derly student. 

Fees  for  students. — Students  are  received  and  enrolled  by  the  rector, 
the  fee  for  enrollment  being  15  francs  (83).  After  this  formality  is 
completed,  the  student  takes  out  a  ticket  for  the  studies  of  the  courses 
he  proiK)ses  to  follow.  The  fee  for  the  ticket  is  250  francs  ($50)  in 
philosophy,  literature,  and  law,  and  200  francs  ($40)  in  the  other  facul- 
ties. There  are  also  fees  for  the  use  of  laboratories,  for  clinics,  etc., 
and  extra  fees  for  special  lessons  or  courses. 

Lessons  and  courses, — Instruction  is  given  in  the  French  language, 
except  by  special  dispensation  from  the  minister.  A  less(m  occupies 
at  least  an  hour.  Courses  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  student  has 
not  less  than  three  hours  of  lessons  each  day,  not  comprising  clinics 
and  laboratx)ry  exercises. 

The  minimum  duration  of  the  course  is  determined  by  the  require- 
ments for  degrees,  wliich  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Attendance  upon  the  lessons  is  obligatory,  and  every  three  months 
the  professors  report  to  the  rector  students  who  fail  in  this  obligation. 

Scholarsllips  and  prizes. — Students  of  ability  who  can  not  aflbrd  the 
expenses  of  university  education  may  be  assisted  by  8(diolarships 
(bourses),  of  which  the  State  maintains  1-0,  of  the  annual  value  of  $80 
each.  Study  in  foreign  countries  is  promoted  by  traveling  scholarships, 
21  in  number,  of  the  annual  value  of  $400  each  and  available  for  two 
years.  Competitive  examination  f(»r  the  latter  is  open  only  to  persons 
who  have  received  the  degree  of  doctor,  of  pharmacist,  or  of  engineer. 
Annual  comi)etitive  examinations  (concours  universitaire)  are  held,  at 
which  the  successful  contestants  receive  medals,  accompanied  with 
prizes  of  books  or  money  amounting  to  $80  each. 

The  universities  of  Brussels  and  Louvain  have  each  the  frnir  faculties 
of  the  same  order  as  those  of  the  State  universities,  to  which  Louvain 
adds  the  faculty  of  theoh)gy.  As  shown  in  the  table  (p.  100),  the  com- 
bined attendance  upon  the  four  universities  in  1800-91  was  5,fiG4,  dis- 
tributed as  follows : 
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Buildings  and  equipments. — Under  the  law  of  18,'35  the  task  of  furnish- 
ing suitable  buildings  for  the  State  universities  was  left  to  the  cities 
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in  which  tliey  were  located.  This  oblij^tion,  willingly  undertaken,  in 
time  proved  too  great  a  drain  ujwn  the  resources  of  the  cities.  Their 
inability  to  bear  the  burden  alone  was  particularly  manifest  after  the 
passage  of  the  law  of  1870,  which  greatly  extended  the  scientific*,  work 
of  the  universities.  An  oiTicial  inquiry  with  respect  to  buildings  and 
equipments  resulted  in  a  S])ecial  State  appropriation  for  these  pur- 
jx^ses  amounting  to  $1H)0,(K)0,  i.  e.,  ^550,(M)0  for  i^iege,  and  the  balance 
for  Ghent.  With  this  assistance  the  work  of  erecting  new  buildings 
and  of  reconstructing  or  enlarging  the  old  has  been  pushe<l  with  vigor. 
Among  the  most  iniiM>rtant  of  the  new  structures  are  the  Institute  of 
Sciences  for  the  University  of  (Jhent,  completed  in  1889,  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Chemistry,  rniversity  of  Liege.* 

The  triennial  rei^ort,  1889-1891,  which  brings  the  statement  to  the 
end  of  the  periotl,  shows  a  totiil  expenditure  for  the  new  constructions 
of  $1,782,070,  of  which  $293,445  had  been  exi)ended  during  the  three 
years  sj)ecified. 

Current  income  and  expenditures. — The  State  appropriation  for  8Ui>o- 
rior  edu(;ation  amounted  in  1891  to  $435,154,  u\h)i\  whi(»1i  thei-e  was  an 
expenditure  of  $427,374.  This  includes  costs  of  admin istrat ion  and 
examinations,  current  expenditures,  and  the  extraordinary  expendi- 
turt^s,  i.  e.,  for  buildings  and  equipnients. 

The  expenditure  for  salaries  and  for  material  for  the  two  universities 
in  1891  was  as  follows: 


SoIarieM.    Mulorial. 


Ghent 
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In  addition  t^)  the  State  a])i)ro]»riations  the  two  universities  received 
about  $4,400  iVoin  coninmnal  and  i)rovincial  funds,  of  which  a  little 
morO  than  half  was  for  scliolarsliips.  The  l^niversity  of  Brussels 
receives  an  anniml  allowance  from  tiie  city  and  also  from  the  Province 
of  IJrjibant.  The  former  amounted  in  1891  to  $12,320,  and  the  latter  to 
$4,000. 

Fees,  which  are  the  chief  source  of  income  for  Brussels  and  Louvain, 
are  the  same  as  at  the  State  universities. 

DigrviH, — lentil  a  recent  date  the  distinctive  feature  of  superior 
instruction  in  Belgium  was  the  separation  of  the  scholastic  and  the 
degree  conferring  functions.  It  is  true  that  the  law  of  1835  authorized 
the  xmiversities  to  confer  certain  dii)lomas.  They  were,  however,  dis- 
tinctions merely,  and  carried  no  rights  in  the  Kingdom. 


'For  clcHcriptioii  of  the  new  buildingH  boo  report  of  the  ministtjr  njion  HU]»crior 
infitnictioii,  lS89-lSiU,  Clini).  II,  jip.  31-46.  See  also  an  iiitt-rcstiiig  inonograiili, 
"Esfjiiisse  Historiqiie  siir  les  nritiiueiits  IJiiiverMitaires,"  publiwhetl  by  a  eoiiiniittec 
of  the  Htudents'  assoeiatioii  of  tbe  rniversity  of  Liege. 
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As  defiued  in  a  regulation  of  October  12,  1838,  the  university  diplo- 
mas are  of  two  orders — an  honorary  diploma  delivered  to  persona 
(native  or  foreign)  possessed  of  a  doctor's  degree,  and  who  shall  have 
given  proof  of  superior  ability,  and  a  scientific  diploma  conferred  upon 
examination.  Subsequently  (1853)  a  special  scientific  diploma  carry- 
ing the  degree  of  doctor  was  created  in  the  interest  of  persons  who, 
after  having  obtained  the  legal  diploma  of  doctor,  should  apply  them 
selves  successfully  to  some  scientific  specialty.  Subsequent  legislation 
has  not  affected  these  diplomas. 

The  authority  to  confer  the  legal  degrees,  without  which  no  one  can 
enter  upon  professional  life  in  15elgium,  was  relegated,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  a  jury  constituted  by  the  legislative  bodies,  and  necessarily  subject 
to  political  and  official  influences.  The  vseparation  was  emi)hasized  in 
1857,  when  the  i)rovision8  relative  to  the  examinations  for  degrees  were 
detached  from  the  law  controlling  superior  instruction,  and  embodied 
in  a  distinct  law.  (Law  May  17, 1857.)*  This  policy  has  detracted  from 
the  honors  and  dignities  of  the  universities,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
has  prevented  that  disinterested  pursuit  of  knowledge  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  highest  results  of  university  training.  The  advocates  of  a 
different  i)olicy  gained  a  concession  in  187G,  when  a  tentative  law  was 
passed  authorizing  the  universities  (both  State  and  free)  to  hold  exam- 
inations for,  and  to  confer  degrees  in  like  manner  as  the  central  jury, 
the  decisions  in  all  cases  to  be  subject  to  confimation  by  a  State  com- 
mittee (commission  d'enterinement).     (Law  of  May  10,  1876.) 

Three  years  later  (1879)  a  special  inquiry  was  instituted  to  determine 
the  manner  in  which  the  universities  fulfilled  the  trust  thus  reposed  in 
them.  The  investigation  was  maintained  for  four  years  and  meanwhile 
the  experiment  authorized  in  1876  was  prolonged.  The  report  of  the 
investigation  was  so  satisfactory  that  in  1886  a  bill  was  submitted  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  M.  Thonissen,  minister  of  the  interior  and 
of  public  instruction,  with  a  view  to  giving  permanent  effect  to  the  ten 
tative  essay  of  1876.  After  prolonged  examination  and  discussion,  the 
project  was  adopted  February  27,  1800.  Ilencefbrth  the  degree-confer- 
ring authorities  are  the  four  universities  and  a  central  Jury  in  which  the 
State  universities  and  the  free  universities  have  equal  representation. 
The  degrees  specified  in  the  law  are  of  two  orders,  called,  respectively, 
candidat-e  and  doctor. 

The  seven  degrees  of  the  inferior  order  are  candidate  in  philosoi)hy 
and  letters;  in  law;  in  physical  sciences;  in  medicine,  surgery,  and 
midwifery;  notary;  engineer.  To  each  of  the  first  live  degrees  enumer- 
ated corresponds  a  doctor's  degree.  Of  the  same  order  are  the  degree 
of  i)harma(dst,  civil  engineer  of  mines,  civil  engineer.  The  degree  of 
candidate  in  philosophy  and  letters,  corresponding  very  nearly  to  the 


'Seo  Recneil  des  lois  et  arrotos  relatifs  li  reuseignemont  Hiipi^rionr,  pp.  U5-159. 
L'eiiseignciueiit  public  en  Jielgiquo,  Hifttoire  et  expo8<^  de  la  Logislatiou  par  £mile 
Greysou,  I.     Kuseiguemeut  sup^rieur,  p.  29. 
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bachelor's  degree  in  this  couiitiy,  is  a  prerequisite  for  the  degree  of 
candidate  in  law,  and  the  degree  of  candidiite  in  natural  sciences,  for 
that  of  candidate  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery.  Moreover  no 
one  can  be  admitted  to  the  examinations  for  the  lower  degree  in  phi- 
losophy and  letters  or  in  natural  sciences  unless  he  produces  the  cer- 
tificate of  intennediate  studies,  showing  that  he  has  jmrsued  in  the  one 
case  a  course  of  classical  study  for  at  least  six  years,  in  the  other  ca^e 
the  modern  secondary  course  for  at  least  five  years.  In  tlie  absence  of 
such  certificates  the  aspirant  must  submit  to  a  j>reliminary  examina- 
tion. In  general,  the  degree  of  candidate  is  a  prereciuisite  for  that  ot 
doctor  of  the  same  order. 

The  law  fixes  the  con<litions  of  admission  to  the  examinations  and 
the  mo<le  of  conducting  the  same.  A  university  may  confer  degrees 
only  upon  its  own  students.  Before  the  degree  conferred  either  by  a 
university  or  the  central  jury  can  have  any  practi(jal  effect  it  must  be 
confirmed  by  the  special  committee  (commission  d'enti^rinement),  con- 
sisting of  two  councilors  of  the  court  of  appeal  (cours  de  cassation), 
two  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  two  members  of  the 
section  of  sciences  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  section  of  fine  arts,  all  appointed  annually  by  royal  decree. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  law  as  to  the  minimmn  number  of  years 
of  vStudy  required  of  candidates  for  the  several  degrees,  the  number  of 
examinatifnis  for  each,  and  the  subjects  to  be  covered  by  eacli  examina- 
tion are  a  significant  index  of  the  standards  of  liberal  and  professional 
training  in  Belgium.  The  full  consideraticm  of  these  particulars  be- 
longs, however,  rather  to  a  discussion  of  higher  education  in  and  of 
itself  considered  than  to  a  mere  outline  of  the  general  system  of  edu- 
cation, such  as  is  here  attempted.  The  following  tabulated  particu- 
lars' complete  the  survey  of  the  formal  re(iuirenunits  for  degrees; 
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of  yearn  of 
study. 


2 
2 

1 

•) 

«i 

3 
2 
2 
c  1  or  2 
2 
2 
3 

o 

3 
3 


j  Xumlier  of 
<    examina- 

tioUH. 


2 

1  or  2 

1 

2  or  3 

3 

1  or  2 

1  or  2 

1  or  2 

1  ov  2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 


Fee  for 

each  ex- 

aminatiun. 


a  $10  or  $20 

10  i»r  /;20 

2) 

2i) 

2i) 

10  or  2i) 

10  or  20 

10  or  f/2l) 

li)or/'2) 

10  or  2) 

10 

10 

21 

20 

20 


o$10  for  UHpirantH  for  the  doctors'  degn'C;  $20  for  aspirants  for  the  legal  degrees. 

b  For  th"  slnirle  examination. 

cForcandidat<-H  who  jM'ojMJse  a  Riilmeciuent  course  in  nie<liciiie.  one  year  of  study  n-quired.     AHpir- 

its  for  the  de'jree  of  doctor  of  natural  Kcienr-eh  or  <lej;reo  of  ])hannaci>it  munt  take  two  years'  study. 

d  Aspirants  for  mcxlical  degn'cs. 


» Compiled  from  L'Eiisoigiiciaent  8up<''rieiir,  par  T^uiile  Uroyaoii,  pp.  194-214, 226-228. 
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It  is  interesting:  to  noto  that  under  tlio  law  of  1890  women  are 
admitted  to  all  acadoniic  degrees.  By  a  provision  of  the  previous  law 
(May  20,  187G)  the  Government  was  authorized  todetcrniino  the  condi- 
tions under  which  women  might  practice  nu*dicine  and  pharniaey.  They 
arc,  however,  still  deniiMl  admission  to  the  bar. 

Scientific  and  Utcraru  academics^  libraries,  cic. — The  interests  of  higher 
e<lucation  arc  promoted  by  the  great  number  of  li»arned  societies  in 
which  Belgium  abounds.  Among  these  are  the  Koyal  ^ledieal  Academy 
at  Brussels,  which  receives  an  annual  grant  of  §t,000  from  the  State, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  Literature,  an<I  Art,  also  at  Brussels, 
whicli  receives  annually  $8,000  from  the  State,  and  the  lloyal  Museum 
at  Brussels  for  the  State  collections  in  natural  history.  Belgium  has 
also  many  public  libraries,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  lloyal  Library  at 
Brussels.  The  public  libraries  of  Ghent,  Lii'^ge,  and  Louvain  are  con- 
nected with  the  respective  universities.  These  libraries  are  adminis- 
tered in  a  very  liberal  spirit;  they  are  open  <laily  for  consultation  and 
as  a  rule  volumes  are  lent  at  the  discretion  of  the  librarians. 

The  spirit  and  the  conditions  under  which  education  is  fostered  in 
Belgium  seem  naturally  to  favor  a  movement  like  that  of  university 
extension.  The  University  of  Ghent  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  in 
the  Continent  of  Europe  to  enter  into  this  movement.  Liege  and  Brus- 
sels were  not  slow  to  I'ollow,  and  the  Avork  is  now  nmintained  by  an 
association  in  which  all  three  of  the  universities  are  represented. 

TECIINKJAL    AM)    INDUSTUIAJ.    SCHOOLS. 

Thr  survey  of  the  e<lucational  provision  of  Belgium  would  be  incom- 
jdete  without  some  notice  of  the  special  schools  of  art  and  industry 
(enseignement  special)  for  Avhich  Belgium  is  justly  distinguished.     Pro 
vision  for  this  order  of  training  antedates  the  i>resent  Government,  and 
becann^  the  subject  of  debate  and  legislation  soon  after  its  organization. 

Industrial  and  technical  schools  are  generally  established  by  com- 
munal authorities  or  by  i)rivate  societies,  but  if  subsidized  by  the 
State  are  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
of  industry,  and  of  public  works.     They  are  classified  as  follows: 

Superior  school  of  (joniin(»rce  at  Antwerp  (founded  bS,")!?);  provincial 
school  of  Hainaut  at  Mons  (18*>7);  industrial  schools;  apprenticeship 
schools  (ateliers  d'ajiprentissage);  professi«)nal  schools  and  courses; 
schools  of  domestic  economy,  and  housework  for  girls.  The  names  of 
the  lirst  two  an<l-thc  last  in  the  list  suiriciently  indicate  their  purjjose. 
The  industrial  schools  are  characterizt»d  in  f)ihcial  repiuts  as  schools 
intendiMl  **  to  give  the  workman  scientific  instruction  which  he  is  unable 
to  obtain  in  the  workshop;  to  ])rocure  for  him  the  means  of  improv- 
ing his  material  condition  and  of  developing  his  intelligence;  to  lead  < 
him  gradually  away  from  the  tyranny  of  routine,  and  to  increase  the 
economic  value  of  his  labor,  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  contribute  to 
increased  production  for  his  own  good  ami  for  the  national  benefit." 
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These  schools  aro  siipporteil  mainly  by  Government  and  iniinicip.il 
grants.  Tuition  is  free.  The  sessions  are  held  generally  in  the  even- 
ing and  on  Sunday  morning,  although  several  have  also  week  day  ses- 
sions. The  courses  are  not  uniform,  being  determined  on  the  technical 
side  by  the  requirements  of  local  industries.  The  general  course  com- 
prises the  French  or  Flemish  language  according  to  the  geographical 
location  of  the  schools;  mathematics  in  its  applications  to  industry; 
physics,  theoretical  and  applied ;  chemistry,  general  and  applied;  me- 
chanics, hygiene,  industrial  economy,  and  drawing.  The  last  iiame<l 
is  the  basis  of  the  instruction. 

Pupils  are  admitted  generally  at  14  years  of  age  (12  years  at  least). 
They  must  know  how  to  read  and  write  and  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Apprenticeship  schools  (ateliers  d'apprentissage)  had  their  origin  in 
Ghent,  the  first,  established  in  1817,  having  been  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  indigent  artisans.  Founded  at  the  time  when  the  introduction  of 
machinery  was  transforming  all  branches  of  the  linen  industry,  the  chief 
interest  of  the  province,  the  new  institution  sngg(*sted  the  means  of  pre- 
paring  artisans  for  the  changed  condition  of  their  work.  As  the  result 
of  a  si)ecial  investigation  authorized  by  the  Government  in  1840,  appren- 
ticeship sch<K)lswere  recognized  as  alegitimateobjectof  communal  and 
State  support.  They  were  brought  under  State  inspection  in  1811).  It  is 
in  the  Flemish  provinces  that  this  particular  class  of  schools  abounds, 
all  but  1  of  the  ^7  in  operation  in  1881)  being  distributed  in  these  two 
divisions,  i.  e.,  27  in  West  and  1)  in  East  Flanders. 

Tlie  i^rofessional  (technical)  schools  and  courses  include  a  number  of 
highly  developed  ai)prenticeship  schools  of  weaving  in  the  Flemish 
provinces,  and  similar  schools  established  in  other  provinces  in  the 
interest  of  speidfic  industries,  as  telegraphy,  printing,  tailoring,  car- 
lientry,  etc.  Technical  schools  for  the  benefit  of  young  w<nnen  have 
been  established  at  I>rnssels,  Antwerp,  Mons,  Verviers,  and  Ghent,  and 
courses  less  extensive  in  a  f<Mv  small  communes.  Tliese  schools  and 
courses  combine  an  advanced  course  of  instruction  in  the  studies  of 
the  elementary  schools,  with  special  training  in  drawing  and  in  some 
industry  adapted  to  women,  as  decorative  art,  artificial  flower  work, 
cutting  and  fitting,  etc. 

The  schools  of  Inmsehold  indnslry  fin*  young  girls  are  intended 
esi)ecially  to  prepare  the  daughters  of  workmen  to  manage  their  homes 
with  thrift,  order,  and  a  due  regard  for  sanitary  requirements.  The 
first  establishment  of  the  kind  was  founded  in  1872  by  in^vate  initia- 
tive. The  example  was  rapidly  fi)llowed  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
schools  became  so  manifest  that  in  1887  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion adoi)ted  measures  for  the  introduction  of  domestic;  economy  and 
household  work  into  the  courses  of  all  elementary  schools  for  girls. 
An  ofiicial  circular  was  issued  presenting  a  carefully  elaborated  pro- 
gramme for  the  guidance  of  elementary  teachers  in  this  i)art  of  their 
duties.     This  measure,  it  mav  bo  observed,  is  a  deviation  from  the 
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general  educational  policy  of  Belgium.  Although  special  stress  is 
placed  upon  industrial  and  technical  training,  the  tendency  is  to  keep 
this  distinct  from  general  instruction. 

With  the  exception  of  the  practical  courses  in  housework  and  sowing 
for  girls,  and  elementary  lessons  in  agriculture  and  practical  applica- 
tions in  rural  schools  for  boys,  drawing  is  the  only  form  of  manual 
training  included  in  the  programme  of  elementary  schools.  The  recent 
modiUcations  in  the  modern  course  of  the  intermediate  schools  are  all 
in  the  interests  of  general  rather  than  of  business  or  technical  training. 
These  are  treated  as  specialties  belonging  to  the  period  subsequent  to 
school  life.  Moreover,  the  introduction  of  general  courses  of  instruction 
into  the  industrial  and  technical  schools  emphasizes  the  importance 
which  is  attached  to  intellectual  development  and  attainment  as  an 
equipment  for  ordinary  life. 

Possibly  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  desire  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  illiteracy  i>re vailing  in  Belgium  rather  than  in  educational  con- 
victions. 

Naturally  this  department  of  practical  instruction  forms  a  character- 
istic feature  of  the  exposition  at  Antwerp,*  now  in  progress.  The  fol- 
lowing i)articulars  of  this  exhibit,  together  with  the  official  statistics, 
are  from  the  report  of  the  special  agent  of  this  Bureau.^  They  show 
very  clearly  the  variety  and  scope  of  industrial  training  fostered  by 
I)ublic  agenciev«. 

TYPICAL    EXHIBITS    OF     SUBSIDIZED     INDUSTRIAL     SCHOOLS   AT     THE 

ANTWERP   EXPOSITION. 

Under  the  minister  of  agriculture,  of  industry,  and  of  public  works, 
industrial  schools  and  special  trade  schools  are  maintained.  A  collect- 
ive exhibit  of  work  from  these  institutions  formed  much  the  greater 
part  of  the  whole  of  the  educational  exhibition. 

In  the  industrial  schools  for  boys  much  attention  is  given  to  drawing 
and  to  simi)le  operations  in  the  working  of  wood  and  metals.  In  the 
industrial  schools  for  girls  great  attention  is  given  to  the  household 
arts,  such  as  cooking,  cleaning,  knitting,  sewing,  and  mending.  In  the 
trade  scliools  attention  is  concentrated  upon  a  single  trade,  although 
two  or  three  allied  trades  may  bo  taught  in  the  samo  school.  For  boys, 
there  are  schools  for  clock  and  watch  making,  instrument  making, 
machine  construction,  architecture  and  building,  seamansliip,  lislieries, 
and  tailoring.  For  girls,  schools  for  millinery,  tiower  making  and  dress- 
making. 

The  following  details  indi<!ate  the  work  carried  on  in  individual 
schools : 

Elementary  school  rue  Eceraarts  (Anttverp ) — Course  in  household 
economy, — In  a  space  about  40  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide  a  working 
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exhibit  of  this  coarse  was  shown.  It  is  to  be  tiikoii  as  a  sample  of  the 
200  similar  courses  which  arc  maintained  in  Belgium  at  an  annual 
expense  of  about  $50,000,  and  which  give  instruction  to  about  10,000 
pupils. 

The  room  was  fitted  with  cooking,  laundry,  and  sewing  appliances, 
and  all  classes  of  work  were  carried  on  by  pupils  from  the  school.  On 
the  walls  of  the  room  were  cabinets  containing  samples  of  food  ele- 
ments, medicinal  and  other  herbs,  and  useful  articles,  such  as  soaps 
and  powders.  The  rest  of  the  wall  spa<!e  was  covered  with  charts 
showing  methods  of  preparing  food  and  of  ])erforming  all  household 
duties. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  selec>tion,  preparation,  and  cooking  of 
foods  so  that  the  pupils  learn  the  relative  value  of  the  different  foods, 
the  best  methods  for  using  them,  and  how  they  should  be  combined  .to 
produce  good  and  economical  meals.  The  examples  shown  were  of 
two  dinners,  each  consisting  of  soup,  meat,  and  two  vegetables.  One, 
which  was  for  father,  mother,  and  5  children,  cost  1.75  francs,  or  about 
5  cents  for  each  person.  The  other,  which  was  for  father,  mother,  and 
8  children,  cost  li.05  francs,  or  about  4  cents  for  eacli  person. 

In  the  class  in  cleaning  are  taught  the  best  ways  to  clean  wood, 
paint,  tin,  iron,  silver,  and  clothing.  The  ironing  class  i)ractices  ui)on 
plain  and  fan(ry  clothing  and  curtains  ironed  with  and  without  starch. 
The  quality  of  this  work  seems  to  be  much  better  than  that  done  by 
the  regular  laundresses  of  the  country. 

In  sewing  and  mending  much  attention  is  given  to  plain  sewing, 
patching,  and  darning.  Some  of  the  darning  was  exceptionally  well 
done. 

It  is  said  that  not  enough  time  is  devoted  to  these  subjects  to  alfect 
in  any  way  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  unless 
by  arousing  the  interest  of  the  pupil  it  may  cause  her  to  carry  on  her 
other  work  more  easily  and  successfully. 

Schoid  of  seamaufilnp, — This  institution  is  one  in  which  much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  design,  construction,  and  handling  of  vessels;  also 
to  the  construction  of  harbors.  The  exhibit  consisted  principally  of 
models  of  boats  and  ship  details,  of  drawings,  and  of  maps  showing 
the  location  of  the  lights  and  channels  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  ports 
on  its  borders. 

BLANK KXHEKGU. 

Fisheries  trade  school. — Of  all  the  trade  schools  subsidized  by  the 
Government  this  one  seemed  most  novel.  Its  exhibit  consisted  of  charts 
and  relief  maps  showing  the  shoals  and  fishing  grounds  of  the  North 
Sea,  of  models  of  fishing  boats,  and  of  exami)les  of  the  various  imple- 
ments used  in  the  fisheries  for  catching  and  curing  fish.  The  course 
of  instruction  covers  seamanship,  the  natural  history  of  fish,  their 
haunts,  the  methods  of  (*atching  and  preserving  fish,  and  the  uses 
which  can  be  made  of  them. 
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imrssKLS. 

St.  Luke's  School^  a  eliurch  trade  school,  made  an  extensive  exhibit  of 
free-hand  and  mechanical  drawings.  The  subjects  pertained  ehiefiy  to 
church  building  and  decoration. 

Staie  trade  schooh. — The  school  for  the  clock  and  watch  making  trade 
made  an  exhibit  of  models  used  in  the  school  and  of  pupils'  work. 
Among  the  most  interesting  models  were  four  sJiowing  the  principal 
escapements  used  m  watc;h  construction.  A  silver  watch  made  by  a 
second-year  pu[)il  and  valued  at  $10,  also  a  goUl  watch  by  a  third-year 
pupil  and  valued  at  about  $240  were  the  most  attractive  examples  of 
pui)ils'  work. 

Trade  schooh  for  girls. — The  institutions  at  Brussels  for  millinery, 
flower  making,  lace  making,  and  dressmaking  had  large,  well  arranged, 
and  attractive  exhibits.  The  work  from  the  lace  makers' school  was  of 
the  greatest  interest  and  consisted  of  very  beautiful  handkerchiefs  and 
lace  trimmings.  The  work  from  the  flower-nmkers'  school  was  installed 
in  a  case  with  mirrors  below  and  on  two  sides.  The  few  bunches  of 
lilacs,  hyacinths,  and  jonquils,  which  were  placed  in  this  case,  produced 
a  pleasing  effect.  The  work  from  the  embroidery  and  dressmaking 
schools  was  very  good. 

GHENT. 

8t.  Luke's  School,  like  that  of  Brussels,  is  a  trade  school.  Its  large 
and  comprehensive  exhibit  included  furniture  and  furniture  designs, 
free-hand  drawing,  illuminated  work,  modeling,  lithograi)hing,  wood 
and  stone  carving,  and  decorative  iron  forging.  As  miglit  be  expected, 
the  church  work  was  better  than  the  lav  work.  The  free  hand  draw- 
ing  of  church  decoration  showed  more  strength  whether  the  subject  - 
were  figure  or  architectural  detail  than  that  pertaining  to  domestic  life 
or  dwelling  houses. 

MOXS. 

Lace  trade  school. — The  exhibit  from  this  school  was  beside  the  exhibit 
from  the  lace  school  of  Brussels,  and  it  was  difficult  to  decide  which 
was  the  linest,  as  every  piece  of  lace  shown  by  either  seemed  to  bo 
practically  perfect.  Mons  exhibited  more  lace  for  dress  trimmings, 
excellent  both  as  regards  design  and  execution.  The  exhibit  of  these 
schools  was  composed  largely  of  drawings,  except  as  described  above, 
under  Antwerp,  Blankenbeigh,  Brussels,  and  Mons.  These  drawings 
were  arranged  by  years,  and  one  could  easily  see  the  effect  of  the 
instruction  aiul  jiractice,  as  the  quality  of  the  work  improved  very 
rapidly  in  the  progress  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  (^lasses. 

One  piece  of  work  from  Schaerbeek  attracted  attenti<m  by  its  pecul- 
iar excellence.  It  was  an  exercise  in  the  adaptation  of  natural  forms 
to  industrial  decoration,  and  cinisisted  of  a  series  of  designs  in  which 
the  sycamore  leaf  was  the  only  element.  These  designs  were  for 
painted  and  carved. friezes,  ceramics,  plates,  tiles,  hmges,  and  roof 
crests.     Each  one  was  simple  and  strong. 
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BROTH  Kits   OF   CHAllITY. 


Tliis  organization,  wliicli  maintains  institutions  in  Belgium,  Canadi^ 
England,  and  the  United  States,  filled  a  large  space  with  exhibits  sent 
from  its  various  institutions.  Among  other  things  were  maps  and 
books  used  in  instructing  the  blind,  photographs  showing  the  deaf- 
mute  classes,  charts  used  in  the  fishery  tinde  school,  and  work  done 
in  the  industrial  schools. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  statistics,  the  aimuiil  statement  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior  and  of  public  instruction  (1891)  shows  for  the 
Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Antwerp  an  attendance  of  141  pupils 
in  1800  and  an  income  of  77,943  francs  (815,588),  of  which  5G.7  per  cent 
came  from  the  State,  and  from  the  municipality  18  per  cent;  the 
remainder  was  from  balances  of  the  previous  year  and  from  private 
sources. 

The  provincial  School  of  Mines  of  Ilainaut  had  an  attendance  of 
91  pupils  and  an  income  of  62,452  fiancs  (812,490),  of  which  the  Stat€. 
furnished  32  per  cent,  the  province  43  i)er  cent,  and  the  commune^ 
(Mons)  15  i^er  cent,  leaving  a  small  balance  from  other  sources.  The 
37  apprenticeship  schools  enrolled  1,020  pupils  (038  boys,  82  girls)  and 
had  an  income  of  G8,472  francs  ($13,(504)  derived  as  follows:  From  the 
State,  54  per  cent;  provinces,  14.8;  communes,  27;  other  sources,  4.2 
per  cent. 


Appendix  A. 

CITATION  FROM  " L'INSTRUCTION  DU  I'EUPLE,"  BYI^iMILE  1)E  LAVELEYE. 

[PublialuMl  1872.1 

UKLGH  M. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  primary  instrnctiou  had  fuller  devolopuieut  in  Flauders 
than  elsewhere,  becauHe  there  industry  and  ajLjriculture  had  enriched  the  classic 
who  live  hv  work. 

In  1192  the  citizens  of  Gand  secured  the  sanction  of  their  count  to  a  measure 
which  stipulated  that  "whoever  had  the  will,  capacity,  and  means  for  the  work, 
should  have  full  right  to  oi>en  a  school  in  the  city  of  Gaud  without  opposition  from 
any  person."  This,  which  might  be  called  *' liberty  of  instruction '^  at  that  early 
period,  was  proclaim»Ml  also  at  Yprcs  at  the  beginning  of  tin*  twelfth  century.  At 
that  time  instruction  had  already  extended  into  the  country,  since  in  nmny  villages 
local  dramatic  societies  were  organized  to  compose  and  represent  the  mysteries  and 
dramas. 

*'There  are  in  this  country,"  said  Guichardin,  who  lived  in  Belgium  for  some- 
time, "a  great  number  of  x^tiisons  learacd  and  wise  in  all  knowledge  and  sciences, 
antl  the  greater  jiart  of  the  people  know  something  of  grammar;  even  the  villagers 
are  able  to  read  and  write." 

During  the  reunion  of  Belgium  with  Holland  the  Government  of  King  William 
exerted  itself  to  extend  instruction  into  Belgium.  The  application  of  the  law  and 
the  methods  of  Holland,  which  were  excellent,  was  of  great  atlvantage. 

Unfortunately,  after  the  revolution  of  1830  the  communes,  left  to  themselves^ 
nearly  everywhere  aban<loncd  the  work  so  happily  <ommenced— new  proof  that 
primary  education  can  not  b»>  con  tided  exclusively  to  local  administration  without 
compromising  and  ruining  it.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  were  reduced  to  want; 
nearly  all  sought  some  other  means  of  subsistence.  Only  those  remained  who 
were  not  qualified  for  any  other  profession.  To  a  blind  reaction  against  the  system 
of  Holland,  which  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  best  schools,  succeeded  an  indiffer- 
ence not  less  baneful  which  prevented  the  location  of  new  schools.  The  inter- 
vention of  the  central  power  was  necessary  to  arrest  the  backward  movement. 

The  communal  law  of  1836,  and  following  this,  the  law  of  1842,  organizing  primary 
instruction,  started  a  progressive  movement  which  has  never  since  ceased.    The  law 
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of  1842  has  suffered  no  nioditicatiou  since  its  origin;  it  still  aotnally  controls  popu- 
lar tnstrnction  in  Belgium.  It  is  then  important  to  make  it  kno^n.  In  its  prla- 
cipal  provisions  this  law  recalls  the  French  law  of  1833.  It  determines  at  the  outset 
that  in  each  commune  at  least  one  primary  school  shall  be  establibhed  in  an  acces- 
sible place.  However,  the  commune  is  not  obliged  to  establish  a  school  at  its  own 
expense  when  its  educational  needs  are  fully  mot  by  ]>rivate  schools. 

A  commune  i^  also  authorized  to  adopt  one  or  more  private  Bchooln,  fulfilling  the 
legjil  cinditions  required  in  schools  which  take  the  place  of  communal  sf^hools. 
The  provincial  deputation  decides  this,  save  that  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  King. 

All  indigent  children  have  the  right  to  gratuitous  instruction. 

Primary  instruction  comprises,  as  obligatory  subjects,  religion  and  morals,  read- 
ing, writing,  the  legal  systems  of  weights  and  mu>:isuros,  eh'ments  of  arithmetic,  and, 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  localities,  the  elements  of  the  French  language,  the 
I'^emish,  or  the  German. 

Instruction  in  religion  aud  morals  is  given  under  the  direction  of  the  ministei's  of 
the  denomination  to  which  the  majority  of  the  i)Upils  of  the  school  belong.  Chil- 
dren who  do  not  belong  to  the  commuhion  of  the  majority  are  excused  from  taking 
part  in  this  instruction. 

The  control  of  the  school  appertains  to  the  local  authorities,  save  in  respect  to 
instruction  in  religion  and  morals^  this  is  confided  to  the  ministers  of  religion.  A 
double  system  of  inspection  is  established — lay  inspection  and  ecclesiastical — exer- 
cised the  one  by  cantonal  and  provincial  inspectors,  the  other  by  diocesan  inspectors; 
the  former  appointed  by  the  Government,  the  latter  by  the  bishops. 

The  books  intended  for  primary  instruction  in  the  schools  under  inspection  must 
be  approved  by  the  Government,  excepting  those  relating  to  religion  and  morals. 
These  are  approved  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  only. 

The  communal  council  appoints  the  teacher.  Choice  must  be  made  among  candi- 
dates who,  for  two  years  at  least,  have  attended  with  good  results  the  courses  of 
normal  schools  under  insjiection.  A  candidate  who  has  not  a  diploma  can  only  be 
appointed  with  the  consent  of  the  central  authority. 

The  council  may  suspend  a  teachiT  for  three  months  at  most.  The  Government 
decides  finally  as  to  his  reinstatement  or  dismisbal.  The  teacher  has  always  the 
right  to  a  hearing.  The  provincial  inspectors  are  convoked  every  three  years  in  a 
central  commission  under  the  jircsidency  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  Each  pro- 
vincial inspector  submits  to  this  central  <'onniiission,  for  its  c  *nsideration,  a  report 
npon  the  stthools  of  his  district.  The  commission  suggests  ^  ne  necessary  modifica- 
tions and  iiuprovements.  The  difi*erent  religious  denominations  may  be  represented 
in  the  central  commission  by  a  delegate  having  a  voice  in  the  deliberations. 

At  least  once  every  thi'ee  months  the  civil  cantonal  inspectors  must  call  a  confer- 
ence of  the  teachers  of  their  respective  districts.  Here  questions  of  pedagogy  are 
considered. 

Fundamentally,  all  the  costs  of  primary  instruction  are  at  the  charge  of  the  com- 
mune. Only  when  the  ap])ropriation  of  the  commune  is  equal  to  the  product  of  2 
centimes  added  to  the  jirincipal  of  the  direct  taxes  may  the  province  intervene ;  when 
the  province  has  made  an  equal  appropriation,  the  State  in  its  turn  may  intervene. 

The  teacher  must  have  an  annual  salary  of  not  less  than  200  francs  (to-day  850) 
and  an  allowance  for  the  poor  children  instructed,  besides  a  house  or  an  indemnity 
in  lieu  of  lodging. 

Such  in  sum  is  the  organic  law  of  18-42.  Very  vigorously  opposed  in  Parliament 
at  first  by  the  Liberals,  it  has  ever  since  been  attacked  by  the  most  zealous  nn^mbers 
of  this  party.  They  assert  that  this  law  permits  the  priest  to  enter  the  school  with- 
out a  shadow  of  authority. 

In  Belgium,  it  is  said,  the  stJite  and  the  church  are  completely  separated ;  it  is 
then  against  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  to  accord  such  powers  to  the  ministers  of 
religion  who  are  entirely  independent  of  the  lay  authorities.     This  system  may  be 
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possible  elsewhere,  in  France,  for  example,  where  thu  State  intervenes  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  prelates.  In  Belpnm,  where  the  church  hus  no  nnion  with  the  state, 
it  can  not  be  tolerated.  Moreover,  the  charch  naturally  desires  to  see  denomina- 
tional schools  replace  the  communal  schools.  It  does  not  love  secular  instrnction. 
Every  day  gives  proof  that  when  it  can  destroy  this  it  does  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  If 
the  ehiirch  has  not  declared  war  against  the  communal  primary  school,  this  is  simply 
because  it  really  has  the  school  in  its  own  hand. 

The  Belgian  constitution  formulates  so  clearly  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
religions  denominations  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  law  of  1842  to  violate  the 
same  directly.  The  primary  school  is  therefore  in  principle  a  mixed  school,  where 
children  of  all  religious  denominations  are  freely  admitted;  but  by  virtue  of  article 
6,  which  confides  religious  instruction  to  the  teacher,  and  of  article  7,  which  gives 
the  clergy  the  right  to  inspect  the  school  at  all  times  with  authority,  the  communal 
school  is  in  reality  a  Catholic  school.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  avoided  this 
difticulty.  It  would  have  sufficed  to  confide  religious  instrnction  to  the  clergy,  the 
only  persons  competent  In  this  subject,  ns  was  done  by  the  Hollandish  law,  and  by 
the  project  of  law  prepared  under  the  ministry  of  M.  de  Theux  in  Belgium  in  1833. 

But  would  the  clergy  have  been  content  with  such  provisions f  Would  they  have 
accorded  theii  support  to  the  communal  school  if  they  had  not  the  power  to  super- 
vise uud  direct  it?  Thih  is  not  probable.  Would  it  have  been  possible  to  organize 
secular  instruction  in  Belgium  after  the  precedent  afforded  by  Holland,  despite  the 
resistance  of  the  clergy,  and  to  bring  the  children  under  its  influence  despite  their 
hostility  ?  Mr.  J.  B.  Northomb '  did  not  think  so,  and  ho  therefore  drew  up  the  law 
of  1842  ns  a  compromise  measure  between  the  demands  of  the  Catholic  party  and  of 
the  Liberal  party.  The  Belgian  law  of  1842  is  inferior  to  the  Netherland  law  of 
185"  in  other  respects  also.  The  former  went  no  further  than  to  require  one  school 
for  each  commune. 

The  Netherland  law  intended  that  the  number  of  schools  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  needs  of  the  i)opulation,  and  to  the  central  authority  was  given  the  power  to 
force  the  commune  to  fulfill  its  obligations  in  this  respect.  The  law  of  1842  has  not 
detenuined  with  sufficient  precision  the  proportion  which  each  of  the  public  powers 
char;;ed  with  the  support  of  public  instruction  should  contribute  toward  the  total 
expense.  Different  interi)retation8  have  been  i)ut  upon  these  provisions  by  the  com- 
munes and  by  the  State.  Nevertheless,  under  the  law  of  1842  much  has  been  done 
for  tlie  development  of  piimary  instruction.     (L'Instruction  du  peuple,  pp.  177-180.) 


APPENDIX  B. 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  BELGIUM. 

Primary  Commitnal  Schools. 

odi.kiatouy  programme  of  studies  and  official  dirkctions  kelativk  therkto. 

[Law  of  1879,  article.^).] 

Primary  education  comprises  morals,  reading,  writing,  element-s  of  arithmetic,  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures,  elements  of  the  French,  FlemiHh,  and  German  lan- 
guages (according  to  locality),  geography,  Belgian  history,  elements  of  drawing, 
knowledge  of  geometric  forms,  elements  of  natural  sciences,  gymnastics,  singing, 
and  needlework  for  girls. 

Other  branches  may  be  added  in  localities  where  it  is  deemed  advisable.  A  royal 
decree  is  to  indicate  the  additional  branches,  as  well  us  the  reason  for  such  increase 
of  the  list  for  the  commune. 


'  Chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  i)rovision8  acceptable  to  the  oppos- 
ing parties. 
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Text-books  are  to  be  examined  by  the  council  appointed  to  jndge  of  such  matters 
(coufieil  de  perfectionuement),  then  to  be  approved  by  the  Government. 

The  teacher  must  not  neglect  any  opportunity  of  inspiring  the  pupils  with  a  love 
of  conatry  and  the  national  institutions. 

The  teacher  is  to  abstain  at  all  times  from  any  remarks  against  the  religious  belief 
of  the  families  whose  children  are  coutided  to  his  care. 

GENERAL   RULES. 

[Decree  of  August  16.  1879.] 

The  instructor  is  to  have  constant  care  fur  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
education  of  the  pupils  under  his  charge.  Ho  is  to  see  that  moral  duties  are  under- 
stood, loved,  and  practiced.  He  is  to  watch  carefully  that  pupils  observe  all  rules 
of  propriety  at  all  times. 

Primary  instruction  covers  necessarily  the  branches  mentioned  in  the  first  para- 
graph of  article  5  of  the  law  of  July  1,  1879. 

Only  those  books  may  be  used  which  have  beer  approved  of  as  in  accordance  with 
the  law. 

As  regards  mctho<ls  of  instruction,  the  teacher  must  conform  to  the  regulations 
given  by  the  niiniHter  of  public  instruction. 

The  distribution  of  work  in  the  various  branches  of  instruction  is  to  be  arranged 
by  the  head  teacher,  countersigned  (vis<^)by  the  cantonal  inspector,  then  ordered 
(or  published)  by  the  municipal  authorities.  This  prograuuue  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
wall  of  the  schoolroom. 

The  head  teacher  and  assistants  are  forbidden  to  make  any  changes  in  the 
progrnmme. 

Both  principal  and  assistants* are  to  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  instruction  in  each 
class,  the  quality  of  recitations,  etc. 

The  assistants  and  employees  about  the  building  are  to  be  under  the  orders  of  the 
head  teacher  or  whoever  takes  his  place. 

The  school  yard  is  to  be  o])ened  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  recitations 
commence. 

The  head  teacher  and  the  assistants  are  to  watch  over  the  pupils  when  they  enter 
and  leave  the  schoolroom  and  during  recess.     *     «     * 

Head  teachers  and  assistants  must  not  attend  to  anything  else  during  the  recita- 
tions than  the  iustrui^tion  oi*  their  pupils. 

The  c'lassitication  of  x>upils  in  the  difl'erout  divisions  belongs  to  the  head  teacher, 
or  in  certain  cases  it  may  be  referred  to  the  cantonal  inspector. 

The  head  teacher  is  to  keep  watch  over  the  pupils,  so  that  they  do  not  waste  their 
time. 

The  head  teaclier  and  assistants  arc  forbidden  to  show  any  preference  for  any 
bright  pupil  to  the  neglect  of  others,  either  by  reason  of  desiring  to  make  a  fine 
effect  at  the  examinations  or  for  any  reason  whatsoever.  The  instruction  should  be 
distributed  equally  among  the  pupils. 

The  head  teacher  is  to  see  that  ])roper  care  is  taken  of  the  building  and  its  appur- 
tenances, lie  is  to  have  a  care  that  nothing  is  allowed  which  might  injuriously 
afiect  the  health  of  the  pnijils.  Ho  is  to  see  that  the  schoolroom  is  always  neat  and 
that  it  is  cleaned  at  least  once  a  day.  The  room  should  bo  ventilated  before  pux>il8 
enter  and  after  they  leave. 

In  localities  where  the  physicians  of  the  poor  receive  a  salary  from  the  board  of 

health  (bureau  de  bionfaisance)  they  are  expected  to  visit  the  public  schools  at  least 

once  a  month. 
At  the  close  of  the  visit  they  are  to  report  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  pupils  to 

the  proper  authorities  (college  dchevinal). 

Any  pu]»ils  attacked  by  a  contagious  disease  are  to  be  sent  home,  and  they  can 

not  enter  the  schoolroom  again  until  a  <-ertificat«,  stating  that  they  are  entirely 

cured,  has  been  obtained  from  the  physician. 
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PROGRAMME   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  following  from  the  circular,  explanatory  of  the  programme^  shows  the  ideal  of 
popular  education  contemplated  by  the  Liberal  party. 

*'If  it  is  important  that  the  programme  should  neither  alarm  nor  discourage  anyone, 
it  is  of  supreme  necessity  that  it  should  offer  serious  obstacles  to  routine  and  become 
an  instrument  of  progress ;  that  it  should  compel  the  teacher  to  awaken  in  his  pupils 
a  spirit  of  observation,  experiment,  and  reflection ;  that  instead  of  habituating  him 
to  the  disastrous  methods  of  verbalism  it  should  urge  him  to  labor  for  the  sound 
development  of  the  faculties.  It  should  constantly  be  a  reminder  to  him  that  his  last 
as  well  as  his  first  daily  duty  is  to  make  a  thorough  preparation  of  his  lessons — that 
is  to  say,  to  find  out  the  surest,  shortest,  and  most  attractive  way  of  making  his 
instruction  reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  pupils. 

'*  The  programme  ought  to  fulHll  another  important  condition.  It  should  stimulate 
the  teachers  in  small  communes,  while  it  responds  to  more  general  requirements.  It 
should  arouse  them  and  encourage  them  to  lead  their  pupils  as  far  as  the  extreme 
limits  of  primary  education  properly  so  called  will  jiermit.  But  it  should  not  become 
an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  improvement  in  larger  communes  which  may  wish  to  extend 
the  education  of  their  children  beyond  the  ordinary  s])here.  In  order  to  comply  with 
these  different  principles  the  plan  of  study  has  been  divided  into  two  great  sections — 
the  programme  of  the  primary  school  proper  and  of  the  superior  primary  school. 

*'Tlie  jirogramme  of  the  liiimary  school  proper  is  obligatory  throughout  and  em- 
braces three  successive  courses  or  grades  of  two  years  or  more  each.  In  schools  where 
the  attendance  is  regular  the  first  or  elementary  grade  will  include,  as  a  rule,  children 
of  from  6  to  8  years  of  age;  the  second,  children  of  8  to  10;  and  the  third,  those  from 
10  to  12  years  of  age.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to]>rescribe  in  an  abso- 
lute way  the  precise  time  to  be  devoted  to  studying  the  subjects  assigned  to  each 
grade.  It  cpn tents  itself  with  requiring  that  these  three  great  stages  of  school  life 
should  bo  clearly  marked  in  each  school,  and  it  is  also  convinced  that  the  majority 
of  children  will  be  able  to  pass  thi'in  without  too  much  effort  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  12,  and  very  easily  between  6  and  13  or  6  and  14  years  of  age." 

It  belongs  to  the  inspectors,  the  coummnal  governments,  and  the  teachers  to  adapt 
the  programme  to  the  needs  of  each  locality  by  distributing  the  subjects  of  study 
among  the  different  school  years  and  divisions,  and  by  selecting  the  points  which 
will  only  be  treated  summarily'  and  those  which,  according  to  the  longer  or  shorter 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers,  can  be  studied  more  deejily. 

Besides  the  obligatory  subjects  enumerated  in  article  5  of  the  law  of  July  1,  1879, 
the  programme  of  primary  schools  includes  two  elective  studies:  a  language  (French 
for  Flemish  or  German  localities,  or  German  for  Walloon  districts)  and  clenicntary 
notions  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  arboriculture.  Instructions  in  these  two 
branches  will  be  organized  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  royal  decree  of 
April  25.  1880. 

The  superior  prim»ary  school  can  only  be  established  by  virtue  of  tlie  same  decree. 
It  will  be  opened  for  chihlreu  oi"  at  least  twelve  years  of  age  who  have  finished 
the  studies  of  the  third  grade  of  the  primary  sch(K)l.  Instruction  in  each  of  these 
si'hoolsmust  be  given  by  one,  and,  if  neressary,  two,  special  teachers.  The  superior 
primary  schools  offer  great  advantages  to  the  large  rural  or  industrial  communes 
which  have  no  secondary  State  schools.  They  will  continue  the  general  education  of 
the  young,  furnish  preparatory  training  for  an  .agricultural  or  professional  career, 
and  difi'use  among  the  population,  by  an  extension  of  knowledge,  a  taste  for  obser- 
vation and  for  intellectual  ])leasures. 

Communes  which  can  not  organize  a  complete  superior  primary  school  may  a<ld  to 
the  obligatory  programme  of  the  ordinary  primary  school  (uie  or  more  of  the  subjects 
of  study  of  the  superior  iiriumry  school,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
above-mentioned  royal  <lecree,  such  studies  to  be  pursued  only  by  pupils  of  at  least 
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12  jetiTR  of  ago.  lu  tlio  intoicst  of  the  scholars  euro  innst  be  taken  that  the  nnmber 
of  Btndies  thus  added  shall  be  as  restricted  as  possible. 

As  forntulated,  the  programme  of  primary  educution,  with  the  extensions  it  may 
receive,  embraces  four  concentric  circles  gradually  widening,  each  of  which  embraces 
all  the  sabJectB  of  study.  These  four  progressive  courses,  the  first  three  of  which 
are  obligatory,  are  characterized  by  being  at  once  independent  and  connected,  each 
forming  a  whole  in  itself  and  yet  being  coni]>leniented  by  the  others.  The  system 
adopted,  so  eminently  suited  to  the  simultaneous  development  of  all  the  faculties  of 
a  child,  also  has  the  advant'ige  of  corresponding  in  its  first  three  courses  to  the 
present  classification  of  scholars  into  the  lower,  middle,  and  superior  divisions,  and 
is  adapted  at  the  same  time  to  the  needs  of  children  who  leave  school  without  having 
finished  a  full  course  of  primary  studies. 

By  offering  all  the  subjects  of  study  in  each  gnide,  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  intellectual  powers  of  the  children,  the  lattt^r  are  enabled  to  reap  from  their 
attendance  at  school  much  more  solid  advantages  than  could  be  gained  from  instruc- 
tion in  fragmentary  courses  graded  in  successive  stages. 

luBtruotion  in  morals, — The  official  programme  determines  tlie  office  of  the  teacher 
with  regard  to  moral  instruction,  as  follows: 

Moral  instruction  is  the  noblest  and  most  important  work  of  the  school,  and  the 
teacher  must  devote  all  his  energies  to  it.  He  is  to  employ  all  the  resources  of  his 
mind  and  heart  in  making  easy  to  his  pupils  the  practice  of  their  duties  to  them- 
selves, their  parents,  their  superiors,  their  equals,  and  their  country. 

Instruction  in  duty  to  God  belongs  more  especially  to  the  difiercnt  ■  religions 
beliefs,  but  by  making  use  of  an  idea  common  to  all  of  them  without  entering  on 
dogmatic  ground  the  t^'acher  can  find  occasion  to  talk  to  his  pupils  about  the  Deity, 
the  soul,  and  those  great  moral  and  Christian  truths  which,  to  the  honor  of  human- 
ity, have  progressively  become  the  domain  of  all  religions  and  the  inheritance  of  all 
civilized  nations.     (Ministerial  circular  of  July  17,  1879.) 

It  is  principally  by  his  administration  of  the  school  that  the  teacher  will  inculcate 
morality.  The  dignity  of  his  acts  and  language,  his  respect  for  justice,  his  sincere 
regard  for  his  pupils,  will  enable  him  to  establish  a  wise  discipline  and  assure  him 
the  respect  and  love  of  his  scholars.  Thus  holding  the  fmsition  of  a  good  father  of  a 
family  ho  will  endeavor  to  give  instruction  which,  like  that  of  the  domestic  hearth, 
breathes  sim]dicity,  goodness,  and  virtue. 

He  will  take  advantage  of  all  the  school  exercises,  recreations,  sports,  and  prome- 
nades, and  the  thousand  incidcnti*  of  school  life  to  enlighten  the  consciences  of  his 
pnpils,  strengthen  their  good  and  check  their  evil  ]>rop(»n8ities,  and  exercise  and 
cnltivate  their  wills  in  good  directions.  He  will  euileavor  to  iuHpire  respect  for  truth 
and  justice,  to  develop  a  spirit  of  charity  and  tolerance,  and  a  love  \>f  work  and 
economy. 

He  will  seek  opportunities  for  rendering  his  pupils  sensible  to  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  in  art,  and  in  a  moral  life,  thus  enabling  them  to  profit  by  the  infiuence 
which  esthetic  culture  exercises  on  the  education  of  thr  feelings. 

The  character  of  the  jn  imury  school  is  opposed  to  ])rovi(ling  for  it  a  course  of  moral 
didactics  made  in  accordance  with  a  plan  devised  beforehand.  What  a  child  needs 
is  the  good  example  of  his  teacher  and  of  his  comrades,  moral  instruction  in  action, 
a  8])ontancon8  lesson  which  comes  now  from  something  ho  reads  and  now  froms(une 
aspect  of  nature,  at  one  time  from  a  passage  of  history  and  at  another  from  a 
fable. 

There  is  no  objection  to  giving  certain  lessons  at  fixed  hours  every  week  on  some 
Btory.  fable,  or  historical  or  lit-erary  extract.  The  teacher  may  make  the  selections 
from  the  reader  or  classical  manual,  and  arrange  them  so  as  to  present  in  a  concrete 
and  entertaining  form  the  jjrincipal  moral  duties  of  a  child.  Short  pieces  of  poetry, 
selected  with  discretion,  offer  valuable  resources.  They  induce  a  love  of  nature, 
strengthen  the  patriotic  sentiment,  and  refine  the  moral  sense. 
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Schedule  of  work. — Tlie  nnmUer  of  hours  of  lessons  and  other  exorcises  a  week  is 
R8  follows:  In  the  first  or  elementary  grade,  twenty-five  honrs;  in  the  second  gnide^ 
twenty-eight  hoars;  in  the  third  grade,  twenty-eight  honrs;  and  in  the  superior 
primary  sohools,  thirty  hours. 

Examinations. — Competitive  examinations  take  place  annually  for  pupils  of  the 
Buperior  division  of  primary  Kchools. 

TEACHING    GKOMKTHICAL  FORMS   IN    THE   I'lUMAKY   8CHOOL. 

The  Belgian  primary  school  attributes  mucli  importance  to  the  study  of  geomet- 
rical forms.  This  branch  furnishes  excellent  nionns  for  intelloetual  development.  It 
lays  the  foundation  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  forms  an  admirable  preparation 
for  diilerent  trades  (carpentry,  masonry,  lockHmithing,  etc.). 

The  inspectors  must  be  careful  to  see  that  the  instruction  is  e»sential]y  practical  and 
given  by  inspection  (i.e.,  from  objects)  only,  that  scientific  demonstrations  are  pro- 
hibited, and  that  the  teacher  is  sparing  in  definitions.  It  is  enough  for  the  pupils  to 
recognize  the  forms  by  perceiving  their  relations,  and  to  be  able  to  reproduoe  them 
in  a  drawing  and  by  one  of  the  methods  borrowed  from  the  Frobel  system  (by  bend- 
ing, constructing  figures  of  i)ieces  of  wood,  etc.). 

Our  niethod,  therefore,  is  not  that  of  scientific  geometry,  with  its  theorems,  corol- 
laries, and  problems.  It  is  entirely  based  on  inspection  and  practice,  and  is  only  the 
natural  development  of  what  takes  place  in  kindergarten. 

Tlie  essential  point  is  that  pupils  know  how  to  draw  or  construct  the  geometrical 
forms  and  learn  their  leading  properties,  with  the  measure  of  their  areas  and  volumes. 

SCHOOL   HYGIENE. 

The  inspection  of  school  hygiene  under  the  central  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  includes  the  three  degrees  of  education.  Ah  far  as  primary 
education  is  concerned  the  inspectors  are  charged  with  the  examination  of  building 
sites,  plans  of  construction  and  of  improvements  and  extensions  of  school  buildings. 
Their  main  duty  is  to  see  that  the  approved  proposals  arc  in  accordance  with  the  just 
demands  of  hygiene  and  pedagojijy.  They  must  also  be  very  particular  to  insist  that 
the  designs  for  schools  conform  to  tlie  requirements  of  simplicity  and  good  taste. 
Since  its  organization  the  bureau  of  inspection  has  brought  about  great  reduction  in 
expenses  by  ox)i>osing  extravagance  in  facades  and  in  general  furnishing. 

It  has  drawn  up  a  i)rogrammeforthecou8tructionof  normal  schools  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  department.  This  programme  has  facilitated  the  work  of  the  architects 
and  has  enabled  them  to*efi*eet  very  considerable  savings  in  making  new  estimates 
and  plans. 

The  examination  of  school  designs  is  not,  however,  the  only  mission  of  the  inspectors 
of  scliool  hygiene. 

When  there  are  different  opinions  as  to  the  best  sites  to  choose  for  schools,  or  when 
improvements  or  extensions  of  existing  buildings  are  under  discussion,  they  visit  the 
spots  designated,  make  examinations,  and  report  to  the  dei)artuient  for  its  guidance. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  inspecticui  bureau,  so  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  to 
bring  about  the  harmonious  action  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  of 
the  chihlren.  It  is  important  that  the  impulse  to  study  in  all  school  grades  should 
be  re-^ulated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  human  nature,  by  ai)plying  the  princi> 
pies  of  hygiene,  which  require  an  equilibrium  of  the  physical  forces  and  the  intel- 
lectual faculties. 

A  programme  based  on  these  principles  is  vast.  It  can  only  be  prepared  by  method- 
ically correlating  observations  made  in  all  parts  of  the  eouniry.  To  accomplish  this 
researches  of  two  kinds  are  necessary.  The  hygienic  situation  of  all  school  build- 
ings must  be  ascertained,  so  as  to  apply  to  them  the  improvements  which  may  be 
foond  necessary,  and,  what  is  of  no  less  importance,  the  inspectors  must  jirepare  a 
system  of  regular  medical  inspection  of  all  educational  institutions  in  the  whole 
realm.     At  present  this  can  only  be  done  in  the  larger  cities. 
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Appendix  G. 

LAW  CONTHOLLING  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

[September  20,  1884.] 

Every  commune  most  have  at  least  one  coinmnnal  scliool,  situated  in  nn  accessible 
place. 

The  commune  may  adopt  one  or  more  private  schools.  In  this  case  the  King,  upon 
the  advice  of  the  **  permanent  committee/'  may  exempt  the  commnue  from  the  obli- 
gation to  maintain  a  communal  school.  This  dispensation  can  not  bo  accorded  if  20 
heads  of  families  having  children  of  school  age  demand  the  creation  or  the  main- 
tennnco  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  and  the  "permanent  com- 
mittee''Toncui*8  in  this  demand. 

In  case  of  necessity  t\^'o  or  more  communes,  upon  authority  from  the  King,  may 
unite  to  found  and  maintain  a  school.  (Art.  1.) 

Communal  jirimary  schools  are  directed  by  the  communes. 

The  number  of  the  schools  and  of  the  teachers  is  determined  by  the  communal 
council  according  to  the  needs  of  the  locality.  The  council  nlso  controls  everything 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  organization  of  infant  schools  (/coles  gardienues) 
and  of  schocds  for  adults.    (Art.  2.) 

The  children  of  poor  parents  receive  gratuitous  instruction.  The  communes  must 
see  that  all  those  Avho  do  not  attend  uninspected  private  schools  are  ]>rovi(led  with 
instruction  either  in  a  communal  or  adopted  school. 

llie  communal  council,  on  communication  with  the  board  of  charities,  draws  up 
every  year  a  list  of  ][>oor  children  receiving  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  communal 
or  atlopted  schools  and  determines  the  amount  of  pay  due  the  teachers  of  those 
schools  for  each  scliolar  receiving  such  instruction.  This  list  and  the  assessment 
of  the  amount  due  is  submitted  for  approval  to  the  committee,  subject  to  appeal  to 
the  King.  The  committee  also  dctormine,  under  appeal  to  the  King,  the  proportion 
to  bo  paid  by  the  board  of  charities  for  the  education  of  poor  childrm,  and  the  pro- 
portion so  assigned  is  included  in  the  appropriation  for  the  board.     (Art.  3.) 

Primary  instruction  comprises  as  obligatory  branches,  reading,  writing,  elements 
of  arithmetic,  the  legal  system  uf  weights  and  measures,  the  clrnuuit^  of  the  French 
language,  of  the  Flemish  or  the  (merman,  according  to  local  requirements ;  geography, 
history  of  Belgium,  elements  of  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  Moreover,  it 
comprises  nee<llework  for  girls,  and  for  boys  in  tlie  rural  diHtricts  notions  of  agri- 
culture. 

Communes  have  the  right  to  extend  the  programme  as  may  be  possible  or  desirable. 

The  communes  may  inscribe  religious  and  moral  instruction  at  the  head  of  the 
curriculum  of  all  or  some  of  their  elementary  schools.  This  instruction  \h  given  at 
the  commencement  or  at  the  end  of  the  school  hours.  Children  at  the  request  of  their 
parents,  are  excused  from  attending  such  instruction. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a  commune  in  which  20  heads  of  families  having  children  of 
school  age  ask  that  their  <'hildren  shall  be  exempted  from  assisting  at  religious 
instruction,  the  King  can,  at  the  request  of  the  parents,  oblige  such  commune  to 
organixe,  for  the  use  of  these  children,  one  or  more  special  classes. 

(6)  If,  in  spite  of  the  re<iuc8tof  20  heads  of  families  having  children  of  school  age, 
the  commune  refuse  to  inscribe  the  teaching  of  their  religion  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum or  hinder  such  instruction  being  given  by  the  ministers  of  their  religion  or  by 
persons  approved  of  by  these  latter,  the  Government  can,  at  the  request  of  the  par- 
ents, adopt  one  <t  more  private  schools,  as  may  be  requisite,  provided  they  meet  the 
conditions  prescribed  for  adoption  by  the  commune.     (Art.  4.) 

Teachers  must  show  an  equal  solicitude  for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the 
children  under  their  charge.  They  are  to  neglect  no  opportunity  to  insx>ire  in  their 
pupils  the  sentiments  of  duty,  love  of  country,  respect  for  national  institutions,  and 
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attncbment  to  constitutional  liberty.    Thoy  mnst  abstain  from  any  attack  npon 
the  religions  beliefs  of  the  families  whose  children  are  intrusted  to  them.     (Art.  5.) 

The  communes  bear  the  expenses  of  primary  instruction  in  the  communal  schools, 
the  provinces  and  the  communes  to  an  extent  not  less  than  2  centimes  on  the  amount 
of  the  direct  tax. 

A  commune  can  not  <»btain  subsidies  from  the  State  or  province  for  i)riumry  in- 
struction unless  it  contributes  at  least  4  centimes  additional  to  the  direct  tax  and 
carries  out  the  present  law  in  all  points.  Each  year  to  the  proposed  estimate  there 
must  be  annexed  a  detailed  account  of  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  preceding 
year,  including  those  of  the  State,  province,  and  commune.     (Art.  6.) 

The  communal  council  has  the  right  of  appointing,  of  suspcMidiug,  of  i>lariug  en 
disponibilitd  (out  of  active  service,  but  drawing  pay),  and  of  revokin;;  the  appoint- 
m«'nts  of  teachers.  At  tlio  same  time,  the  teacher's  appointment  cau  not  be  canceled 
without  the  approval  of  the  permanent  dei>utation. 

The  council  and  the  teacher  may  appcil  to  the  King.  The  same  rules  a]>ply  to 
all  Huspcusiou  for  more  than  a  month  and  to  all  suspension  with  stoppage  of  pay  or 
ui>ou  reduced  pay.  Suspension  once  decreed  by  the  communal  council  cau  not  be 
rcnew<'d  l)y  it  on  the  same  facts  nor  exceed  six  mouths*  duration.  The  King,  in 
accord  with  the  advice  of  the  peruiaueut  deputation,  1»oth  the  teacher  and  the  com- 
munal council  being  heard,  may  suspend  or  revoke  a  teacher's  appointment.  Sub- 
ject to  the  same  advice,  he  niny  place  a  teacher  en  disponibilitd. 

The  salary  of  an  unattached  teacher  is  paid  by  the  commune  if  the  order  depriving 
him  of  service  is  issued  by  the  communal  couucil;  by  the  State  if  the  order  is  issued 
by  the  King.  No  place  may  remain  more  than  a  mouth  without  a  teacher.  The  Col- 
l^ge  Echevinal  designates  the  substitute.  The  council  fixes  the  minimum  of  teachers' 
salaries.  The  salary  can  not  be  less  than  1,(XX)  francs  ($200)  for  assistant  teachers 
and  1,200  francs  ($240)  for  teachers.  The  teacher  has,  besides  this,  the  right  to  be 
lodged  or  to  receive  an  allowance  for  house  rent. 

The  communal  council  can  place  a  teaeher  on  the  unattached  list,  and  so  keep  him 
from  active  employment,  in  which  case  he  will  receive*  waiting  pay,  under  conditions 
which  will  be  determined  by  royal  decree.  The  amount  cau  not  be  less  than  half 
his  salary  nor  less  than  750  francs.  This  pay  will  be  furnished  by  the  State,  the 
province,  and  the  commune,  in  the  ]iroportious  fixed  by  article  5  of  the  law  of  May 
10,1876.     *     •     •     (Art.  7.) 

The  <*omiuunal  schooluuiHters  are  cliosen  from  among  those  Belgians,  either  by 
birth  or  naturalization,  who  have  gained  the  diploma  of  an  elementary  teacher  after 
being  trained  in  a  public  normal  school,  or  who  have  past^ed  an  examination  after 
having  attended  lectures  during  at  h'ast  two  years,  or  who  have  gained  a  diploma 
for  secondary  teaching  (enseigiiement  moyeii)  of  the  second  degree.  They  can  also 
bo  selected  from  among  tln»so  persons  who  have  successfully  passed  the  t-eachers' 
examination  before  a  jury  ajipointed  by  the  Government.     (Art.  8.) 

A  private  school  can  not  be  adopted  unless  it  fulfills  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Theschool  must  be  established  in  a  suitable  building. 

(2)  At  least  half  the  number  of  teachers  must  have  received  a  diploma  or  have 
passed  the  examination  for  the  male  or  female  teachers ;  but  the  miuister  is  at  liberty 
to  dispense  with  this  condition  during  the  two  years  following  the  promulgation  of 
this  law.  Those  who  have  had  charge  of  communal  schools  i)rior  to  the  present  law 
are  exempt  from  examination. 

(3)  Should  religious  instruction  form  part  of  the  curriculum,  such  instruction 
shall  be  given  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  school  hours.  Children,  on  the 
application  of  their  parents,  shall  be  exempted  from  attending  religious  instruction. 

(4)  The  curriculum  shall  comprise  the  subjects  mentioned  in  section  1  of  article  4 
of  the  law. 

(5)  The  adopted  school  must  accept  State  inspection. 

(6)  It  must  admit  poor  children  without  requiring  other  payment  than  that  pre- 
scribed  m  article  3  of  the  law. 
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(7)  The  inimlxT  of  hours  of  Hchool  atteiHlnnce  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty  per 
wt'ek,  without  incliulni;;  the  time  <levot4j<l  to  teaching  of  religion  and  morals;  after 
(leilucting  the  time  employed  <»n  needlework,  this  numlx^r  Hhnll  not  he  less  than 
sixteen.     •     *     •     (Art.  9.) 

Communal  and  adopted  scliools  are  subject  to  inspectitm  by  the  State;  this  can  not 
extend  to  the  course  in  religion  and  morals. 

In  each  province  there  must  beoneor  more  principal  inA2>eetors,  and  in  each  district 
nnder  a  principal  inspector  several  cantonal  InspectorH.  Once  a  year  the  cantonal 
inspector  mnst  visit  all  the  schools  of  his  district.  Once,  at  least,  every  three 
months  he  must  call  the  teachers  of  his  <listrict  together  for  a  conference,  and  must 
submit  to  the  principal  inspector  a  re]>ort  upon  the  state  of  primary  instruction  in 
the  communes  under  his  charge.  Once  a  year  each  principal  inspector  must  preside 
over  one  of  the  teachers'  confcrencen,  and  once  in  two  years,  at  least,  luust  visit 
each  school  of  his  province.  He  must  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  minister  upon 
the  state  of  primary  instruction  in  his  province.     »     •     •     (Art.  10. ) 

Tlie  State,  the  provinces,  and  the  commnnes  may  establish  normal  schools. 
(Art.  11.) 

The  organization  of  normal  schools  belonging  to  the  State  is  regulated  by  the 
Government.  A  ministerial  decree  insures  absolute  liberty  of  conscience  to  stu- 
dents of  the  normal  school.     (Art.  12.) 

The  provincial  and  communal  normal  school,  as  well  as  private  schools,  may 
receive  State  aid,  provided  they  are  hubject  to  ins]iection.     •     •     •     (Art.  13.) 

The  communal  inspectors  and  teachers  and  the  directors,  professors,  and  teachers 
of  St;^te  normal  schools  must  take  the  oath  prescribed  by  article  2  of  the  decree  of 
July  20,  1831.     (Art.  14.) 

A  report  on  the  condition  of  primary  instruction  shall  be  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture by  the  Government  every  three  years.     (Art.  15.) 

Article  16  speciiies  the  laws  repealed  or  moditied  by  the  present  law. 

Persons  who  obtained  the  diploma  of  primary  teacher  from  a  private  normal  school 
between  the  adoption  and  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  July  1,  1879,  may  receive  the 
appointment  of  communal  teacher  on  condition  of  obtaining  a  confirmation  of  such 
diploma  from  a  board  organized  in  accordance  with  article  8. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  boar«l  to  see  that  the  private  normal  school  giving  the 
dijdoma  is  organized  so  as  to  train  teachers  capable  of  keeping  communal  primary 
schools  established  in  conformity  with  the  present  law.  The  board  may  make  the 
confirmation  subject  to  a  complementary  e\uminati(m  on  certain  matters  to  be  des- 
ignated by  it.  In  such  case  the  teacher  who  has  a  diploma  shall  have  one  year  to 
prejiare  for  the  examination.  He  may  meanwhile  exercise  the  functions  of  a  com- 
munal teacher  provisionally.     (Art.  17.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


OBEAT   BRITAIN. 

England  and  TTa^a.— Population  29,731,100,  estimuted  1893. 

School  attendance. — From  the  report  of  the  committee  of  council  on 
education  (education  department)  for  1893  it  appears  tbat  tlio  State- 
aided  elementary  schools  had  an  enrollment  for  the  year  ending  August 
31,  1803,  of  5,126,373  children,  or  17  per  cent  of  the  population  (1893). 
The  <laily  avenige  attendance  was  4,100,030  (i.  e.,  li,137,487  boys  and 
1,962,543  i^irls),  or  82  i)er  cent  of  the  enrollment.  The  average  attend- 
ance at  evening  scbools  was  81,068. 

As  comi)ared  with  the  preceding  year  there  was  a  gain  of  2.38  i)er 
cent  in  day-school  enrollment  and  5.92  per  cent  in  average  attendance. 
It  is  noted  that  the  gain  in  both  items  is  nearly  as  great  among  the 
older  children — i.  e.,  those  above  7  years  of  age — as  in  those  below  7. 
To  quote  the  report: 

The  nnmber  of  infants  on  the  registers  has  gone  up  from  1,764,9H0  to  1,813,992, 
an  increase  of  49,062  (2.83  per  cent),  and  that  of  older  children  from  3,242,049  to 
3,312,381,  an  increase  of  70,332  (2.17  per  cent).  The  number  of  infants  in  average 
attencljince  has  similarly  risen  from  1,183,830  to  1,278,798,  an  increase  of  94,968  (8.02 
per  cent),  and  that  of  older  children  in  average  atteudaucofrom  2,686,944  to  2,821,232, 
an  increase  of  134,288  (5  per  cent). 

This  result  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  practical  effect  of  the  law  of 
1891  ill  bringing  about  the  abolition  or  substantial  reduction  of  school 
fees.  On  the  registers  of  the  schools  actually  inspected  during  the 
year  under  review  there  were  4,230,867  free  pupils,  as  against  589,506 
payiug  fees.  Other  causes  for  the  improved  attendance  are  the  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  importance  of  education  among  parents  and  school 
managers,  and  also,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  stagnation  of  trade 
during  the  year.  Experience  in  England,  as  in  the  United  States, 
shows  that  dull  trade  makes  a  full  school  and  brisk  trade  an  empty  one. 
In  the  absence  of  temptation  to  send  their  children  into  employment 
on  the  earliest  possible  oi)i)oitunity  i)arents  are  content  to  allow  them 
to  stay  on  at  school,  and  especially  so  now  that  no  payment  is  neces- 
sarily demanded  from  them.    In  illustration  of  this  fact  the  report 
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states  that  au  investigation  into  the  eff'ect  of  the  dispute  in  the  coal 
trade  of  last  autumn  upon  the  school  attendance  in  the  districts 
aftectM  showed  a  distinct  increase  in  the  attendance  of  children,  dur- 
ing the  weeks  for  which  the  dispute  lasted,  over  the  normal  attendance 
for  the  year. 

CUisaiJication  of  schools  and  relative  attendance, — The  schools  included 
in  the  report  Jiro  board  schools  and  private  (voluntary)  schools,  chiefly 
denominational.  The  former  are  established  and  conducted  by  elected 
boards  and  maintained  by  local  taxes  (rates)  and  the  Government 
grant,  with  fees  in  certain  cases.  They  numbered  4,904  and  comi)rised 
41  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  average  attendance  upon  elementary 
schools.  The  voluntary  schools,  which  are  established  and  controlled 
by  private  individuals,  churches,  or  associations,  and  maintained  by 
the  Government  grant,  private  subscriptions,  enilowments,  and  fees  in 
some  cases,  numbered  14,673  and  comprised  59  per  cent  of  the  average 
attendance. 

Teaching  force. — The  elementary  schools  employed  101,751  teachers, 
of  wliora  49,340  had  Government  certiricates,  25,123  were  uncertificated 
assistants,  and  27,288  were  i)upil  teachers.  The  proportion  of  women 
teachers  was  59  per  cent  in  the  first  class  specified,  and  80  per  cent  in 
each  of  the  other  two  classes. 

The  average  salaries  of  certificated  teachers  were,  for  men  £121  ISs. 
2d.  («592.44),  and  for  women  £79  4s.  ($385.39).  About  31  per  cent  of 
the  certificated  masters  and  17  per  cent  of  the  certificated  mistresses 
are  also  provided  with  free  residences.  The  training  colleges  supply 
the  greater  propcntion  of  certificated  teachers  to  the  service.  The  44 
boarding  colleges  were  attended  in  1893  by  3,409  students  and  the  14 
day  training  colleges  by  564  students.  These  colleges,  like  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  are  supported  in  part  by  Government  appropriations. 

Inspection, — In  accordance  with  the  law  of  1870  and  subsequent  modi- 
fying laws  under  which  the  system  of  elementary  education  is  admin- 
istered, local  boards  and  managers  have  full  control  of  elementary 
schools.  In  order,  however,  to  secure  a  share  in  the  Government  grant 
they  must  fulfill  certain  conditions  as  to  equipments  and  staff,  duration 
of  school  year,  curricula,  etc.^ 

The  Government  grant  is  allowed  solely  for  instruction  in  secular 
subjects  under  the  conditions  specified  in  the  law  and  departmental 
regulations.  Eeligious  exercises  in  board  schools  must  be  strictly  un- 
denominational; in  private  schools  sectarian  instruction  must  not  be 
forced  upon  any  pupil. 

The  Government  maintains  an  inspection  over  the  schools  to  deter- 
mine the  manner  in  which  its  requirements  are  met.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  inspection  the  country  is  divided  into  10  districts,  each  under  a 
chief  inspector,  whose  duties  are  of  a  general  nature,  advisory  and 
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jadicial,  with  the  specidc  obligatiou  to  present  ati  auuual  report  to  the 
department  based  upon  the  rei)orts  of  the  inspectors.  The  latter  nam- 
ber  at  present  01,  which,  with  53  subius]>ectors  and  1  GO  inspectors'  (assist- 
ants, gives  a  total  of  316  officials  engaged  in  the  w^ork. 

In  the  inspectors'  reports  the  schools  are  classified  as  infant  schools 
and  classes;  i.  e.,  for  children  under  7  years  of  age  and  schools  for  older 
pupils,  i.  e.,  7  to  14.  lu  the  former  the  Government  grant  is  allowed 
entirely  on  the  basis  of  average  attendance,  and  consists  of  a  fixed  por- 
tion at  the  I'ate  of  7s.  or  9s.  i)er  capita  and  a  variable  grant  of  2s.,  4s., 
or  6s,  per  capita.  The  highest  fixed  rate  is  allowed  only  when  the 
school  is  held  in  a  room  sjiecially  furnished  for  the  instruction  of  infants. 
The  rate  of  the  variable  grant  allowed  is  determined  by  the  report  as 
to  general  conditions;  it  may  be  withheld  altogether.  For  the  year 
under  review  only  38  schools  out  of  7,140  and  1,175  classes  out  of  5,755 
were  recommended  for  the  lower  fixed  rate.  The  showing  as  to  the 
variable  grant  indicates  that  in  general  the  larger  the  infant  school  the 
greater  its  merit.  Extra  grants  are  allowed  in  the  infant  schools  for 
needlework,  drawing,  and  singing.  The  total  rate  per  capita  allowed 
was  15s.  7d.  and  the  total  payment  £994,009  (♦4,830,848). 

The  grants  to  older  schools  are  made  up  as  follows: 

8.  d.      H.  d. 

Principal  grant 12  6  or  14  0 

Grant  for  discipline  and  orguiiization 1  0  or    1  6 

Grant  for  needlework  on  account  of  girls 1  0 

Grant  for  si njLifiug 0  6  or    1  0 

Grant  lor  cluKs  Ru1)Ject 1  0  or    2  0 

Grant  for  specific  subjects 2  0  or    3  0 

All  the  foregoing  are  reckoned  on  the  average  attendance,  excepting 
the  grant  for  needlework,  which  is  reckoned  on  the  average  attendance 
of  girls  only,  and  the  grant  for  specific  subjects,  which  is  paid  for  each 
individual  passing  examination  in  the  same.  The  total  grant  allowed 
in  schools  for  older  scholars  was  at  the  rate  of  19s.  2Jd.  per  capita  of 
average  attendance,  and  yielded  the  sum  of  i:2,731,(J18  ($13,306,051). 

Besides  the  obligatory  subjects  of  instruction,  i.  e.,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  needlework  for  girls,  and  drawing  for  boys,  additional  class 
subjects  were  maintained  in  95  per  cent  oi  the  schools.  Not  more 
than  two  class  subjects  are  allowed  at  a  time.  The  reports  show  that 
English  is  the  preferred  subject  and  geography  second,  llereafter  the 
dei)artment  will  not  recognize  any  school  that  does  not  maintain  at 
least  one  class  subject. 

Among  interesting  particulars  brought  out  by  the  inspectors  is  the 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  maintaining  savings  banks. 
The  returns  show  that  savings  were  received  in  8,548  schools,  an 
increase  of  2,165  over  the  i)rovious  year.  This  progress  is  attributed 
to  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  parents  to  invest  week  by  week  the 
small  sums  formerly  paid  in  school  fees. 
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The  Government  in8i>ection  extends  also  to  teachers'  training  col- 
leges, which  are  under  two  chief  inspectors,  one  assigned  to  the 
schools  for  young  men,  the  other  to  those  for  young  women.' 

The  Government  grant  for  the  residential  (boarding)  colleges  in  1893 
amounted  to  £126,302,  which  was  equal  to  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
current  expenditure  for  the  same.  The  grants  to  day  training  colleges, 
established  in  connection  with  university  colleges,  under  regulations 
adopted  in  1800,  amounted  to  $18,322,  or  about  70  per  cent  of  their 
current  expenditure. 

Finances. — The  current  expenditure  for  elementary  education  was 
£8,640,850  ($42,046,420).  Of  this  amount  the  Government  gran  tallowed 
upon  the  reports  of  inspection,  and  in  lieu  of  school  fees,  furnished  67 
per  cent;  local  taxes  (rates  allowed  for  board  schools  only),  20  percent; 
fees,  4  percent;  other  local  sources,  i.  e.,  subscriptions,  endowments, 
ietc,  the  balance. 

The  expenditure  i)er  capita  of  average  attendance  was,  in  board 
schools,  £2  8s.  IJd.  ($11.71)  and  in  private  schools  (voluntary)  £1  178. 
O^d.  ($0.13). 

Two  important  laws  relative  to  education  were  passed  during  the 
year.  These  are  the  ^'elementiiry  education  (blind  and  deaf  children) 
act  1803"  and  the  *' elementary  education  (school  attendance)  act  1893." 
The  former  provides  for  the  education  of  blind  and  deaf  children  iu 
elementary  schools  under  special  arrangement,  and  makes  it  obligatory 
upon  parents  to  avail  fhemselves  of  the  provision,  unless  their  children 
are  otherwise  instructed.  The  latter  is  characterized  in  the  report  as 
a  distinct  **step  forward  in  the  history  of  national  education."  ^<rt 
provides,  in  effect,  that  the  minimum  age  for  exemption,  whether  total 
or  iiartial,  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  fixed  by  local  by-laws 
made  under  the  education  act  shall  be  raised  to  11  years  of  age,  in- 
stead of  10,  as  heretofore;  and  it  contains  a  corresponding  prohibition 
of  emi)loyment  of  children  under  11."  The  department  expresses  the 
hope  *'  that  as  years  go  on,  and  public  opinion  ripens  as  to  the  imi)or- 
tance  of  sufficient  education,  and  the  mischief  of  early  child  labor.  It 
may  be  found  i>ossible  to  raise  still  further  the  minimum  ago  of  exemp- 
tion." 

The  new  regulations  respecting  evening  schools  also  render  this  a 
memorable  year  in  the  history  of  elementary  education  in  England. 
The  purpose  of  these  regulations  is  indicated  in  the  word  '^ continua- 
tion," applied  to  the  evening  schools  for  the  first  time.  Heretofore 
these  schools  have  been  treated  merely  as  elementary  schools  for  igno- 
rant youths.  Under  the  new  conception  it  is  believed  that  they  will 
become  the  means  of  extending  the  education  of  ambitious  working 
men  and  women  who  desire  to  pursue  their  studies  beyond  the  elemen- 
tary stage. 

'Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  who  has  lichl  this  position  since  1885,  roKigued  at  the  close  of 
the  year  under  review  (1803). 
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Hereafter  ])upils  above  21  years  of  age  are  to  be  counted  in  the 
average  attendance  for  grants,  and  no  pupil  is  to  be  compelled  to  take 
tbe  purely  elementary  subjects  (i.  e.,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic). 

Among  the  subjects  of  instruction  re<'og]iized  for  the  fixed  grant  are 
drawing,  manual  and  technical  instruction,  physical  exercises,  military 
drill  (for  boys  <and  men),  household  work  (for  girls  and  women).  Grants 
may  also  be  allowed  for  modern  languages,  algebra  and  geometry, 
chemistry,  physics  and  other  branches  of  science,  vocal  music,  book- 
keeping, etc.  Considerable  freedom  is  allowed  to  managers  in  respect 
to  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  schools.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  teachers  need  not  nccessiirily  be  lay  persons. 

As  the  scheme  did  not  go  into  operation  until  May  18, 1893,  its  effects 
can  not  yet  be  certainly  determined.  It  is,  however,  apparent  that 
attendance  upon  and  interest  in  these  schools  have  been  greatly  stimu- 
lated by  the  new  measuie. 

Noof/awrf.— ropultttioii,  4,090,315  (i  8timute<l,  1893). 

The  system  of  public  instruction  established  under  the  *'  Scotch  ed* 
ucation  act,"  1872,  resembles  the  English  system  in  its  main  features; 
both  are  maintained  by  the  combined  action  of  Government  and  local 
agencies,  with  like  provision  as  to  Government  appropriations  and 
inspection. 

The  Scotch  educational  department  has  the  same  functions  as  the 
English;  it  is  composed,  like  the  latter,  of  lords  of  the  privy  council, 
and  has  the  same  president.  The  officers  of  inspection  in  Scotland 
coniprise  3  chief  insj^ectors,  22  insi>ectors,  4  subinspectors,  and  21 
inspectors'  assistants. 

The  main  i)oints  of  diflference  between  the  Scotch  and  the  English 
systems  are  the  greater  prevalence  in  the  former  of  boaid  schools  (i.  e., 
public  schools  sharing  in  local  taxes),  which  enroll  about  85  percent  of 
pupils  in  Scotland,  as  against  41  i)ercentin  England;  the  greater  freeilom 
left  to  lo(^al  boards  with  rcsi)ect  to  religious  instruction,  and  the  distinct 
recognition  given  to  secondary  education  by  the  Scottish  school  law. 

StattsticH  180^-9H, — The  report  of  the  education  department  for  the 
year  ending  September  30, 1893,  shows  that  the  enrollment  of  children 
in  the  schools  under  inspccttion  was  064,838,  or  10.25  ])er  cent  of  the 
population,  and  the  average  attendance  542,851,  or  81.0  i)er  cent  of 
the  enrollment.  Thero  Mere  also  10,575  pupils  in  average  attendance 
upon  the  night  schools. 

The  number  of  boys  in  attendance  upon  the  day  schools  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  girls,  being  52  per  cent  as  against  48  per 
cent  of  girls.  As  regards  age,  20  per  cent  of  pupils  in  average  attend- 
ance were  below  7  years  of  age,  39  per  cent  betwc^en  7  and  10  years, 
and  41  per  cent  above  10. 

As  regards  subjects  of  instructitm,  it  appears  that  out  of  3,010  depart- 
ments (i.  e.,  divisions  of  a  school  under  a  separate  head  t43acher)  for 
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older  pupils  (above  7  years  of  age),  class  subjects  bad  been  takeu  in 
2,996,  or  more  than  99  per  cent  of  tbe  whole.  English  and  geography 
are,  as  in  England,  t^he  preferred  subjects.  Further,  44,280  pupils  were 
presented  for  examination  in  from  one  to  three  specific  subjects.  These 
are  within  the  range  of  secondary  or  high  school  branches. 

The  teaching  force  of  the  schools  comprised  8,325  teachers  having  a 
Government  certificate,  1,874  assistants,  and  3,775  pni)il  teachers;  total, 
13,974.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  teachers  were  men.  Average  salaries 
for  certificated  teachers  were  £135  15s.  2d.  ($660.60)  for  men  and  £64 
8s.  lOd.  ($313.56)  for  women.  About  one-fourth  of  the  head  teachers 
are  also  provided  with  free  residence. 

The  training  coHeges  for  teachers,  7  in  number,  were  attended  by  945 
students;  of  these  138  were  also  pursuing  studies  in  university  classes. 
As  the  course  of  training  is  two  years,  these  colleges  aftbrd  about  440 
trained  teachers  annually  to  the  schools. 

Expenditure, — The  exi)enditure  for  elementary  education,  day  and 
night  schools,  was  £1,280,289  ($6,229,886).  Of  this  sum  the  Govern- 
ment  grant,  including  grant  in  lieu  of  fees,  snppliod  71  per  cent,  local 
taxes  (rates)  22.6  per  cent,  tuition  fees  2.6  i)er  cent,  other  local  sources 
the  smrill  balance  of  3.8  i)er  cent.  The  cost  per  cai)ita  of  average 
attendance  was  in  board  schools  £2  6s.  Hid.  ($11.42),  in  i)rivate  (vol- 
untary) schools  £2  2s.  6Jd.  ($10.34). 

Examination  for  merit  certificates. — In  1891  the  department  offered  a 
merit  certificate  for  x)upils  of  elementary  schools  above  the  fifth  grade 
who  should  x>ass  a  spec^ial  examination,  intended  as  a  proof  of  special 
thoroughness  in  the  elementary  branches.  It  was  hoi)ed  that  this 
measure  might  induce  ]mi)ils  to  remain  longer  at  school  than  was  for- 
merly the  rule.  Snch,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  its  effect.  The  num- 
ber of  pui)ils  seeking  the  certificate  has  increased  each  year,  rea<5hing 
in  1893  a  total  of  3,791. 

Secondary  schooh. — The  inspection  of  higher  schools  was  first  under- 
taken by  the  department  in  1885.  The  present  year  69  schools  accepted 
the  service,  of  which  number  27  were  public  high  schools,  124  endowed 
'  ^hools,  and  18  private  schools.  The  "leaving  certificate''  examination, 
which  is  accepted  by  the  universities  and  many  professional  authorities 
in  place  of  their  own  preliminary  examinations,  attracts  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  candidates.  In  1888  tbe  number  was  972;  it  rose 
to  7,148  the  present  year. 

RELIGIOUS   INSTRUCTION   UNDER   THE   LONDON   SCHOOL   BOARD 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  year's  history  is  the  agitation  of  the 
question  of  religious  instruction  in  the  London  schools.  To  understand 
the  full  significance  of  this  agitation  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  mind  the 
previous  history  of  the  mattei*  at  issue.  In  the  c(»lebrated  debate  over 
the  education  law  of  1870  the  question  of  religious  instruction  in  public 
schools  was  discussed  with  thoroughness,  with  ardor  and  candor,  and 
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a  course  was  adopted  that  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  **  set- 
tlement of  1870,"  an  expression  indicating  the  general  hope  that  the 
arrangements  were  final.  Occasional  efforts,  however,  have  been  made 
to  reopen  the  matter.  This  was  esi)ecially  the  case  at  the  time  of  the 
apiK>intment  of  the  royal  commission  on  the  elementary  education  acts 
(1886),  but  although  this  body  had  a  decided  leaning  toward  the  claims 
and  interests  of  the  established  church,  it  made  no  recommendations 
to  disturb  the  *'  settlement." 

It  was  manifest  from  the  investigation  of  the  commission  that  the 
people  of  England  by  an  overwhelming  majority  desired  religious 
instruction  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  equally  manifest  that  the 
existing  adjustments  gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  laity.  The 
provisions  of  the  law  of  1870  with  respect  to  this  matter  were  com- 
prised in  section  7,  commonly  known  as  the  "conscience  clause,"  which 
prohibited  every  school  that  shared  in  the  Government  grant  from 
ap])lying  any  religions  tost  to  pupils  or  forcing  sectarian  instruction 
upon  any.  The  religious  exercises  were  to  be  conducted  either  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  the  day's  session,  so  that  children  whose  parents 
80  desired  might  withdraw  without  the  loss  of  other  exercises;  more- 
over, the  fourteenth  section  of  the  act  prohibited  board  schools  from 
"the  teaching  of  any  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary  which 
is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination." 

Under  these  restrictions,  as  was  ascertained  by  the  commission,  the 
school  boards  of  England,  save  only  91  out  of  a  total  of  2,255,  had  pro- 
vided for  religious  exercises  in  their  schools. 

The  London  board  early  elaborated  a  very  full  syllabus  of  Bible 
instruction  which  is  followed  in  all  its  schools,  and  occupies  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  daily.  Explicit  directions  are  issued  to 
the  teachers  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme.  They  are  requested 
to  make  the  lessons  as  practical  as  possible  and  not  to  give  attention 
to  unnecessary  details. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  children  in  London  affected  by 
this  instruction  (about  450,000),  the  influence  of  the  scheme  has  been 
greatly  extended  through  its  adoption  by  101  other  boards,  including 
several  of  the  most  important  cities.  With  these  conditions  in  mind, 
it  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  excitement  caused  by  the  sudden 
reoi^ening  of  the  question  in  the  London  board. 

It  is  proposed  here  only  to  give  the  leading  facts  of  the  controversy. 
The  discussion  was  started  in  the  board  in  February,  1893,  by  Mr. 
Athelstan  Riley,  who  called  attention  to  the  following  statement  made 
by  the  chairman  of  tlie  committee  on  religious  instruction  (Rev.  J.  J. 
Goxhead)  in  the  columns  of  a  church  paper: 

I  have  been  this  morning  present  in  one  of  these  (board)  schools  during  the  viva 
voce  examination  of  the  children  by  the  teachers.  In  the  first  room  to  which  I 
entered  I  heard  these  questions:  What  was  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Jesus?  What 
Wait  the  name  of  His  father?     K very  child  that  the  teacher  caUed  upon  answered 
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Joseph.  Not  a  word  was  said  to  imply  the  existence  of  His  divine  nature.  The 
teacher  was  the  headmistress  of  an  infant  department  (i.  e.,  for  children  under  7 
years  of  age). 

Ill  view  of  this  statement,  Mr.  Riley  moved — 

That  the  teachers  of  the  hoard  be  informed  that  when  the  religious  instruction 
for  the  day  is  given  on  passages  from  the  Bible  which  refer  to  Christ,  the  children 
are  to  be  distinctly  taught  that  Christ  is  God,  and  such  explanations  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  are  to  bo  given  as  may  be  suited  to  their  capacities.  (School 
Board  Chronicle,  February  4,  1893,  p.  122.) 

Although  Mr.  Riley  started  the  discussion,  the  chairman  of  the  board, 
Mr.  Joseph  R.  Diggle,  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  movement,  while 
the  ITon.  Lyulph  Stanley  appeared  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition.* 

During  the  discussion  of  the  original  motion,  which  was  prolonged 
through  several  meetings  of  the  board,  Lyulph  Stanley  moved  ''that 
the  board  adhere  to  the  scheme  of  biblical  and  religious  teaching 
which  was  settled  by  the  first  board  and  has  remained  in  force  down  to 
the  present  time.''  This  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  12  in  a  vote  of 
54.  At  the  same  meeting  a  motion  wa«  carried  by  a  majority  of  19 
providing  for  the  substitution  of  the  words  "Christian  religion  and 
morality,"  for  "morality  and  religion,''  the  expression  used  in  the  orig- 
inal directions  of  the  board  for  the  guidance  of  their  teachers  in  the 
matter. 

Besolutions,  counter  resolutions,  and  debates  within  the  board,  peti- 
tions and  protests  from  without  became  the  order  of  the  day.  The  let- 
ters and  petitions  on  the  subject  received  by  the  board  up  to  October 
12,  1893,  were  thus  classified  by  a  member,  Mr.  J.  H.  Gladstone: 

Forty -one  letters  of  individuals  or  of  2  or  3  individuals  eomhined;  and  99  memo- 
rials of  piihlic  bodies  or  of  groups  of  at  least  6  individuals.  Taking  the  first  cate- 
gory, 7  -were  in  favor  of  the  changes  proposed  in  the  regulations  of  the  bourd,  34 
against;  taking  the  second  category,  11  were  in  favor,  S6  against,  2  were  doubtful; 
so  til  at,  taking  the  two  categories  together,  there  would  seem  to  be  numerically  more 
than  6  to  1  against  the  proposed  changes. 

In  IS^ovember  the  rumor  arose  that  the  school  management  committee 
of  tlie  board  had  agreed  to  advise  that  a  circular  be  sent  to  the  teach- 
ers explaining  the  sense  in  which  they  were  to  understand  the  word 
"Christian."  Thenimor  was  confirmed  early  in  February  when  the  com- 
mittee submitted  the  proposed  circular  to  tbe  board.  The  document 
was  kept  under  discussion  for  several  meetings  and  finally  adopted  in 
an  amended  form  as  follows: 

Sir  (or  Madam)  :  In  forwarding  to  yon  a  copy  of  the  rules  vf  the  board  having  ref- 
erence to  Bible  instruction  and  religious  observances,  I  am  directed  to  ask  your 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  following  suggestions,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
useful  for  your  guidance  and  direction : 

The  Bible  is  your  text-boak,  from  which  it  has  always  been  the  desii^e  of  the  board 
that  you  should  give  such  explanations  in  the  Christian  religion  and  morality  as  are 


'See  "Religion— at  the  London  School  Board"  (Nineteenth  Century,  November, 
1893).  "The  London  School  Board— a  reply  to  Hon.  Lyulph  Stanley''  (Nineteenth 
Century,  December,  1893). 
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suited  to  the  capacities  of  cbiMren  of  rarionfi  ages  attending  the  schools  of  the  board. 
Such  explanations  and  instmction  should  of  course  be  based  on  the  conception  of 
human  nature  which  the  Bible  presents,  namely,  that  a  man  is  a  resi>onaible  being 
with  distinct  and  definite  duties  to  God,  to  liim»elf,  and  to  his  fellow-man.  Under- 
standing child  nature  as  you  do,  you  will  of  course  adapt  ^''our  teaching  to  the 
varions  motives  by  which  children  are  influenced ;  the  object  and  purpose  of  all 
education  beinir  t)io  formation  of  habits,  mental,  moral,  and  religious.  And  it  is 
important  to  this  end  that  the  character  of  the  children  committed  to  your  care 
should  be  studied  indiyidually,  so  as  to  correct  tne  defects  and  encourage  and  stim- 
ulate the  good  points  in  each. 

Tho  lessons  adapted  to  an  infant  school  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  are  suit- 
able to  children  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  there  are  subjects  essentially  connected 
with  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the  individual  on  which  tbe  greatest  caution 
has  to  be  observed ;  but  instruction  in  morality  should  not  shirk  tho  consideration 
of  tbe  relations  of  man  to  all  the  conditions  of  his  being,  and  the  Bible  lesson 
affords  you  opportunities  of  so  discussing  these  questions  with  tbe  elder  children  as 
to  impress  them  with  tbe  paramount  importance  of  being  pure,  sincere,  and  upright 
in  tbeir  life. 

Tbe  lM>ard  have  never  intended  their  teachers  to  diverge  from  the  presentation  of 
the  Christian  religion  which  is  revealed  in  the  Bible.  While  following  tbe  syllabus 
which  is  suggested  to  you  yearly,  you  are  at  liberty  to  refer  to  other  parta  of  the 
Bible,  by  which  tho  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  may  be  elucidated  and 
enforced.  These  priucipics  include  a  belief  in  God  the  Father  as  our  Creator,  in 
God  tho  8on  as  our  Redeemer,  and  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost  as  our  Sanctifier. 

The  board  can  not  approve  of  any  teaching  which  denies  either  tbe  Divine  or  tbe 
human  nature  of  tbe  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  which  leaves  on  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren any  other  impression  than  that  they  are  bound  to  trust  and  serve  Uim  as  their 
God  and  Lord. 

The  board  desire  that  in  giving  the  Bible  lesson  you  will  strictly  observe,  both  in 
letter  and  spirit,  the  provisions  of  sections  7  and  14  of  the  elementary  education  act 
of  1870,  and  that  you  will  make  no  attempt  whatever  to  attach  the  children  to  any 
particular  religious  denomination. 

A  question  having  been  raised  as  to  whether,  under  tbe  heading  of  religious 
observances,  the  b(»ard  xierniit  tbe  use  of  hymns,  concluding  with  tbe  Doxology  or 
prayers  other  than  the  Lord's  Prayer,  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  no  restriction 
is  placed  upon  your  liberty  of  choice  in  this  respect. 

These  suggestions  are  made  by  tbe  board  in  no  spirit  of  distrust  or  want  of  confi- 
dence in  your  good  intentions  to  make  tbe  Bible  lessen  us  useful  as  |)08sible,  but  in 
order  to  avoid  any  miscouce])tious  which  irniy  exist  as  to  tbe  meaning  and  intention 
of  the  board's  rules  with  reference  to  a  portion  of  tbeir  work  upon  which  they  lay 
the  greatest  stress.  If  there  are  those  among  you  who  cnn  nut  conscientiously  im])art 
Bible  instruction  in  this  spirit,  meuns  will  bo  taken,  without  prejudice  to  tbeir  posi- 
tion under  the  board,  to  relea.se  them  from  tbe  duty  of  giving  the  Bible  lesson. 

The  religious  opinions  of  candidates  will  not  in  any  way  influence  their  appoint- 
ment or  promotion. 

The  signifieance  of  the  circular  is  emphasized  by  exphiDationsof  its 
intent  brought  out  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the  board.  For  example, 
in  the  meeting  of  April  2G,  1894,  Rev.  Copeland  Bowie,  who  had  voted 
against  the  circular,  put  the  following  questions  to  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley 
and  others: 

(1)  Does  tbe  circular,  in  your  opinion,  render  it  incumbent  ui)oii  teachers  who 
conscientiously  believe  that  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible  to  discontinue  giving  Scripture  lessons  in  tbe  schools  of  the  board? 

(2)  Is  a  teacher,  who  hobls  Jesus  in  loving  reverence  as  tbe  bravest,  noblest, 
purest  Sou  of  God  tbe  world  has   seen,   but  who  does  not  believe  that  be  was 
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Almighty  God,  incompetent  to  give  a  BiLlo  lessvii  under  the  terms  of  the  circular, 
even  thoagh  the  teacher  in  question  scrupnlously  avoids  all  controversial  theology  f 

Tbe  replies  were  as  follows : 

Mr.  Riley: 

(1)  Yes;  I  take  that  to  be  the  force  of  the  circular  as  explanatory  of  the  rule. 

(2)  Yes,  as  above.  Mr.  Bowie  puts  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
Christian  and  Unitarian  religions  with  admirable  clearness.  To  allow  the  children, 
as  they  pass  through  the  hands  of  different  teachers,  to  bo  taught  to  regard  Jesus 
Christ  first  in  one  aspect  and  then  in  the  other  would  be  an  outrage  on  Christian 
and  Unitarian  })aronts  alike.  It  is  generally  held  that  one  common  religion  should 
be  taught  throughout  the  board  schools,  and  in  this  case,  as  it  is  impossilde  to  get 
a  religion  which  trims  between  these  two,  it  is  clear  that  the  board  must  rhooee  the 
Christian,  which  is  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  English  people.  Unitarian 
parents,  knowing  the  character  of  the  board's  teaching,  can  avail  themselves  of  the 
conscience  clause.  As  it  appears  to  be  the  general  wish  of  peo]>lo  outside  and  inside 
the  board  that  the  '' compromise"  i.  e.,  the  common  relij^iou,  should  be  maintained, 
I  have  always  expressed  myself  willing  to  support  this  if  it  is  made  clear  that  this 
religion  is  Christian  in  the  sense  of  containing  those  fundamental  tenets  of  the 
Christian  religion  upon  which  churchmen  and  Christian  nonconformists  are  agreed. 
I  am  not,  however,  responsible  for  the  policy  of  a  common  religion,  so  I  can  not  be 
held  responsible  for  its  results.  Personally,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  having  only  one 
kind  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools;  considering  the  widely  diiferiug  beliefs  of 
parents,  such  a  practice  api>ears  to  me  to  lack  the  elements  of  justice. 

This  view  was  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Martineau,  the  respected  leader  of  the  Uni- 
tarian bodv,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  of  Mav  4.     Here  are  Dr.  Martineau's  words: 

**Tbo  error  of  the  past,  then,  has  been  the  attempt  to  fit  a  uniform  system  of  relig- 
ious instruction  to  the  wants  of  so  A-ariegated  a  whole  as  the  population  of  a  London 
Bchool  district.  If  you  satisfy  the  ecclesiastical  standard,  you  wrong  the  miscella- 
neous host  of  unattached,  yet  not  irreligious,  people.  If  you  insist  on  the  latitude 
necessary  to  make  the  best  of  tlieir  religious  proclivities,  you  disappoint  the  genuine 
church  disciples  of  the  indispensable  nurture  of  their  jjiety.  Tlie  simple  remedy  is 
to  recognize  the  different  requirements  of  their  consciences  and  make  distinct  i)ro- 
vision  for  each.  In  any  school  worked  under  the  1871  rule  this  may  be  done  by 
adding  a  department  to  the  religious  teaching  conformed  to  Mr.  Athelstan  Kiley^s 
restrictive  condition,  witbout  prejudice  to  freedom  established  elsewhere.  I  do  not 
see  why  he  and  his  friends  should  not  have  all  they  desire,  provided  they  are  content 
with  the  cousi<leration  justly  due  to  their  own  consciences  and  refrain  from  all 
unfriendly  attitude  toward  the  different  ideas  and  usages  of  their  copartners.  If,  in 
deference  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  Jews,  arrangements  of  different  ty])es 
have  been  thought  admissible  in  dilTerent  schools,  there  seeuis  nothing  to  forbid  the 
coexistence  of  similar  though  minor  varieties  within  the  same  school." 

Dr.  Mnrtinean,  it  will  bo  observed,  agrees  witli  me.  •  I  have  no  doubt  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  sensible  people  of  all  religious  will  come  round  to  our  opinion. 

Kev.  Eowlaiid  Pliimmer: 

It  is  for  the  individual  teacher  to  decide  as  his  conscience  may  direct,  but  in  my 
opinion  no  man  can  conscientiously  teach  as  an  article  of  faith  that  which  he 
believes  untrue;  therefore,  if  he  asked  me,  I  should  advise  him  to  take  advantage  of 
the  extension  of  liberty  granted  by  the  circular  and  apply  to  be  excused  Scripture 
lessons,  without  prejudice  to  his  present  position  or  future  promotion. 

Mr.  Sbarx) : 

In  my  opinion,  the  circular  relieves  a  teacher  who  denies  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  from  the  duty  of  giving  Bible  instructions  under  the  rules 
of  the  board. 
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Mr.  Bowie  asked  the  chairman  of  tbo  Scrix)ture  subcommittee: 

(1)  Are  teachers  who  are  nnabJe  to  aaseut  to  the  tritheism  set  forth  in  the  circuhir 
incom|>etent  to  give  lessons  from  the  Bible  f 

(2)  In  your  speech  at  the  board  ymi  said:  '^  Of  course,  the  circular  is  a  test."  Is 
it  proposed  to  apply  the  test  in  the  case  of  teachers  who  conscientiously  believe  that 
the  religion  of  Jesus  is  best  summed  up  in  the  doctrines  of  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man  f 

(3)  Tea<ther8  are  required  to  give  lessons  from  a  specially  prepared  syllabus.  Do 
the  expressious  '^God  the  Son*'  and  "God  the  Holy  Ghost"  occur  in  any  chapters  or 
verses  of  the  Bible  set  down  in  the  syllabus  f     If  so,  where  f 

(4)  If  the  expressions  "God  the  Son"  and  "God  the  Holy  Ghost'' are nnscriptural 
phrases,  is  it  proposed  to  teach  the  children  these  dogmas  under  the  pretense  that 
they  are  contained  in  the  Bible  f 

The  Kev.  John  Coxhead,  chairman  of  the  Scripture  subcommittee: 

(1)  The  regulations  under  which  teachers  are  expected  to  work  are  clearly  set  forth 
in. the  rules  of  the  board,  and  are  definitely  explained  in  circulars  sent  to  the  teach- 
ers under  the  authority  .of  the  board  when  such  explanations  seem  t^  bo  required. 

(2)  The  committee  of  the  board,  and  not  individual  members,  administer  the  rules 
of  the  board. 

For  the  answer  which  Mr.  (.-opeland  Bowie  appears  to  require  for  3  and  4  I  would 
refer  him  to  Pearson  on  the  Creed  and  to  a  more  recent  book,  The  Faith  of  the  Gos- 
pel, by  the  Kev.  Canon  Mason.     (School  Board  Chronicle,  April  28,  1894,  pp.  449,  450.) 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  circular  is  regarded  in  many  quarters 
as  a  religious  test  applied  to  teachers,  and,  as  such,  is  vehemently 
opposed. 

The  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers,  the  great  body  of  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  are  strong  in  their  denunciations.  The  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  giving  practical  eft'ect  to  the  circular  are  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  3,150  teachers  eni[)l()yed  by  theboard,  or  nearly  half  the  entire 
body,  have  asked  to  be  relieved  from  giving  religious  instruction  under 
the  new  conditions.  The  re([uest,  with  the  signatures  appended,  was 
forwarded  to  the  board  by  the  secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Teachers' 
Association.  Instead  of  replying  through  the  same  medium,  the  board 
decided  that — 

The  school  management  committee  bo  authorized  to  address  a  letter  to  OJich  of  the 
signatories  to  the  memorial  forwarded  by  Mr.  T.  Gautroy,  intjuiriug  whether  they 
desire  to  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  giving  Bible  instruction,  in  accordance  with 
the  following  sentence  of  the  circular,  dated  15th  April,  1894,  referring  to  Bible 
instructions: 

"If  there  are  those  among  you  who  can  not  conscientiously  impart  Bible  instruc- 
tion in  this  spirit,  means  will  be  taken,  without  prejudice  to  their  position  under 
the  board,  to  release  them  from  the  duty  of  giving  the  Bible  lesson." 

The  association  at  once  called  a  meeting  to  protest  against  this  deci- 
sion. The  call  was  responded  to  by  1,500  members,  who  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  manifesto: 

This  large  meeting,  on  behalf  of  the  3,150  signatories  asking  to  be  relieved  from 
giving  religious  instruction  until  the  circular  be  withdrawn,  hereby  respectfully 
decides,  and  recommends  the  absent  signatories  to  do  likewise,  not  to  reply  individ- 
ually to  the  board^s  individual  request.     They  take  this  step  with  reluctance  and  a 
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due  sense  Om.  its  gravity.  Tbey  made  the  applicntious  to  bo  relieved  in  proper  form 
and  after  ma^urd  consideration,  and  to  theso  applications  they  have  nothing  to  add 
and  from  them  nothing  to  subtract.  As  experts,  they  are  convinced  that  the  intro- 
duction into  the  scbools  of  the  definite  dogmatic  teaching  desired  by  the  leaders  in 
this  movement  is  both  unsuitable  and  unwarranted.  They  feel  strongly  that  the 
religious  instruction  should  aim  at  the  formation  of  character  and  the  inculcation 
of  the  principles  of  morality  rather  than  supplying  doctrinal  teaching,  which  is  best 
left  for  a  more  mature  age.  Instruction  of  the  former  character  they  have  given  in 
the  past  from  the  open  Bible,  and,  as  they  are  denied  the  relief  promised  on  applica- 
tion, they  will  continue  to  give  such  instruction  in  the  future,  without  reference  to 
the  circular. 

They  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  operation  of  the  circular  will  amount  to  the 
application  of  a  test,  and  they  agree  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  (late  of  the  city  of 
London  school)  that  a  *' teacher  who  will  conform,  will  be  more  useful  than  one  who 
will  not,  and  in  the  end^  the  former  will  have  his  reward  in  better  pay  and  quicker 
promotion,"  and  ''that  anew  kind  of  'dissent*  w^ill  thiiH  be  started;  and  'school 
board  nonconformists'  will  find  themselves  gradually  drifting  out  of  the  swim  of 
professional  advancement." 

They  also  respectfully  resent  the  board's  action  in  treating  their  applications  as 
if  they  were  not  bona  fide,  and  because  they  were  sent  through  the  Metropolitan 
Board  Teachers'  Association.  They  can  only  interpret  the  board's  action  as  an 
attempt  to  break  up  their  organization,  and  this  they  are  determined  to  resist  at  all 
haza   id 

In  conclusion,  they  mnch  regret  to  haye  to  assume  an  attitude  of  apparent  oppo- 
sition to  the  board's  wishes,  and  they  still  earnestly  hope  the  board  will  see  its  way 
to  withdraw  the  circular,  and  allow  the  instruction  to  continue  on  the  lines  and 
with  the  great  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  it.  (Schoolmaster,  July  14, 
1894,  p.  55.) 

At  this  crisis  the  executive  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary 
Teachers,  an  association  representing  the  collective  body  of  English 
teachers,  also  sent  a  memorial  to  the  board  which  reviews  the  situa- 
tion in  a  judicial  but  emphatic  manner.    This  memorial  is  as  follows: 

The  executive  of  the- National  Union  of  Teachers  observe  with  profound  regret 
that  recent  action  by  the  London  school  board  has  brought  the  question  of  religious 
education  into  public  dispute. 

For  twenty-three  years  the  subject  had  been  settled  upon  the  peaceable  basis 
of  compromise;  in  practice  its  theoretical  ditferences  and  perplexities  have  been 
obviated  or  solved;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  so-called  "religious  difficulty"  had 
ceased  to  exist.  With  sorrow  and  forebo^ling,  therefore,  the  executive  have  seen 
this  delicate  matter  flung  anew  into  the  arena  of  public  polemics  and  sectarian 
strife.  A  war  of  ci*eeds  has  been  incurred;  the  healing  influences  of  time  and  tact- 
ful teaching  have  been  arrested,  and  a  debate  has  recommenced  that  can  not  proceed 
afresh  without  fresh  wounds  to  religion  and  further  hindrance  to  the  schools. 

Deploring  this  prospect,  the  executive,  in  the  name  of  the  teachers,  make  solemn 
protest  against  action  so  perilous  and  incendiary.  With  full  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  religious  instruction  imparted,  they  declare  that  there  is 
no  parental  demand  or  Justification  for  change.  They  venture  to  think  that  none 
can  speak  with  more  experi«*nee  of  the  facts  than  the  teachers  themselves;  and  the 
teachers  are  aware  that  the  instruction  has  been  such  as  Christian  theologians  could 
collectively  indorse.  They  know  that  the  si  holars  have  been  carefully  and  rever- 
ently taught  the  essentials  of  the  Chrirttinn  faith  as  drawn  from  Holy  Scripture. 
They  know  that  the  syllabus  of  instruction  in  use  in  tiie  board  schools  is  a  comjien- 
dium  of  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity;  that  the  children  have  learned  by  heart 
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fhe  LonUs  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandinents,  and  many  of  the  clioicest  passages  from 
fhe  GoBpels,  the  Epistles,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  the  Pentat^nch,  and  the  Prophets; 
that  lessons  have  been  regularly  given  on  the  life,  parables,  miracles,  and  the  divin- 
ity of  Christ;  the  Fonr  Gospels;  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  St.  John,  and  St.  James; 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the  Psalmn,  the  ProverbH,  the  PrDphccics  of  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah;  the  Pentateuch,  the  Books  of  Joshua.  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  Kings; 
the  lives  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Samuel,  and  David,  the  life  and  law  of 
Moses. 

Tliey  know  that  all  this  has  been  faithfuUy  expounded  according  to  the  capacities 
of  the  children,  and  that  the  parents  who  have  claimed  the  exemptions  of  the  con- 
■eieuce  clause  aro  iuAnitesinially  few.  They  have  known  that  the  religions  lessons 
and  o1)servances  in  London  board  schools  (as  in  the  schools  elsewhere)  have  always 
won  high  commendation  from  parents,  inspectors,  clergy  and  ministers  of  all 
denominations.  They  aro  further  aware  that  three- fourths  of  the  teachers  in  ques- 
tion have  been  taught  and  trained  in  schools  and  colleges  controlled  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England,  an<l  of  those  equipped  at  other  colleges  at  least  one- 
third  were  memlioid  of  that  church.  They  know  that  without  exception  the  other 
teachei's  were  tiaine<l  in  schools  or  colleges  whi-rein  religious  observances  obtained. 
They  also  know  that  the  prayers  and  hymns  used  in  board  schools  are  prayers  and 
hymns  appointed  for  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England  or  other  Christian 
denominations.  In  short,  the  executive  feel  that  the  teachers  in  Loudon  board 
schoolH  may  fairly  claim  to  have  taught  the  faith  with  knowledge,  in  unity  of  spirit 
and  the  bond  of  love. 

With  indigUt'ttion,  therefore,  the  executive  have  seen  the  respectful  protests  of 
associated  teachers  against  the  initiation  of  dogmatic  creeds  and  tfsts  construed  by 
some  to  mean  a  hatred  of  the  ethical  part  of  a  tciicher's  duty,  and  an  atheistic  or 
agnostic  attitude  of  mind.  The  teachera  resent  and  repudiate  the  charge.  So  far 
from  seeking  to  subvert  religious  instruction  in  the  schools,  the  teachers  have,  by 
tact  and  care,  ma<le  its  continuance  practicable.  But  they  fear  that  its  continuance 
will  become  impracticable  if  varying  interpretations  of  the  Word,  by  varying 
boards,  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  system  that  haa  worked  so  well  hitherto.  The 
autliority  of  one  theological  circular  would  be  destroyed  by  the  issue  of  another, 
and  cirthodoxy  would  become  heterodox  at  every  change  of  government  iu  the 
board.  To  fluctuate  from  oue  set  of  tenets  to  another,  and  from  that  to  a  third,  and 
back  a^sin,  must  lead  to  contemptuous  unbelief,  confusion,  and  revolt,  and  thus  to 
the  s«M:uhirization  of  board  schools;  whilst  the  prohibition  of  religious  teaching  in 
board  schools  would  rapidly  induce  the  secularization  of  all  Stjite-aided  schools  and 
colleges.  Already  the  action  of  the  board  has  greatly  strengthened  the  argument 
that  religion  should  be  taught  only  in  other  places  and  ways. 

Alrca<ly,  also,  the  impresRion  has  been  created  that  insistence  on  theological  knowl- 
edge means  treason  to  the  interests  of  general  education.  While  protracted  and 
bitter  debates  on  the  compromise  and  the  circular  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  board,  defects  and  evils  in  the  schools  have  not  received  due  attention.  Children 
have  been  left  without  schools,  schools  without  sutBcient  teachers,  and  health  and 
study  have  been  allowed  to  sutler  from  insanitary  buildings,  dirty  rooms,  and  classes 
cruelly  large. 

But  there  are  further  grounds  for  this  protest.  The  action  of  the  board  in  refusing 
to  accept  the  teachers^  collective  claim  to  liberty  of  conscience  resembles  an  attempt 
by  a  powerful  body  to  oppress  individuals  who  are  not  so  powerful.  Duty  to  each 
other  d(  mands  that  teachers  in  board  schools  should  withstand  denominational  tests 
that  might  withhold  from  any  section  of  themselves  the  ordinary  opportunities  for 
professional  employment  and  promotion.  And,  finally,  there  is  serious  danger  of  the 
mischief  set  afoot  in  London  extending  to  the  provinces.  At  present  the  conflagraN* 
tion  is  mainly  local  to  the  metropolis,  but  there  are  already  symptoms  of  a  conta- 
gious spread  of  the  evil  elsewhere.     The  example  set  by  London  would  doubtless  be 
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copied,  though  the  circulars  would  diifer  according  to  localities,  and  might  ofteu 
define  Christianity  in  terms  at  variance  ^ith  those  of  the  circular  issued  by  the 
London  board. 

Respectfully,  but  earnestly,  therefore,  the  executive  again  appeal  that  the  circu- 
lar may  be  withdrawn,  in  the  interests  of  religion  and  education.  (School  Board 
Chronicle,  September  15, 1894,  p.  270.) 

At  pieseiit  the  controversy  within  the  school  board  is  eclipsed  by  the 
agitations  of  an  election  campaign.  In  accordance  with  the  law  a  new 
triennial  board  comes  into  power  in  December.  The  religious  question 
is  the  issue  before  the  voters  and  their  action  must  determine  its  further 
developments. 

An  interesting  complication  has  arisen  in  the  progress  of  the  matter 
before  the  London  board  from  the  discovery  of  or  rather  the  prominence 
given  to  the  modifications  of  the  scheme  of  religious  instruction  in  its 
application  to  the  Jewish  schools. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Diggle,  chairman  of  the  Loudon  board,  in  explaining 
the  action  of  the  board,  it  was  *' found  impossible  to  fill  a  school  in  the 
East  End  until  they  appointed  Jewish  teachers."  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  absolute  necessity  of  adjusting  biblical  instruction  to  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  the  teacher  and  parents  is  evident.  Hence 
the  board  sanctioned  a  syllabus  drawn  up  for  the  Jewish  schools  by 
the  chief  rabbi,  Dr.  Adler.  In  this  the  lessons  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  omitted  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  used. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  concession  is  made  on  historical  grounds  only, 
and  that  Jewish  teachers  use  the  syllabus  in  the  undenominational 
spirit.  Naturally  their  ecclesiastical  rivals  are  not  inclined  to  take  so 
neutral  a  view,  and  a  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Government  with  a  view  to  securing  the  repeal  of  sedition  14  of  the 
law  of  1870.  A  bill  to  this  eftect  and  providing  also  for  denominational 
instruction  under  specified  conditions  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  May,  1893,  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  These  conditions 
are  identical  with  those  in  vogue  in  several  continental  countries  and 
often  advocated  in  the  United  States.  The  objections  to  them  are 
stated  very  clearly  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  July,  1894.     On  this  point  he  says: 

Among  the  expedients  most  frequently  suggested  by  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  present  arrangements  is  one  which  would  provide  that  at  certain  hours,  set 
apart  for  the  special  purpose,  the  ministers  of  the  various  churches  should  be  asked 
to  form  classes,  composed  of  the  children  of  their  several  Hocks,  and  to  give  them 
the  distinctive  inotruction  proper  to  their  several  creeds.  There  is  at  first  sight  a 
plausible  show  of  fairness  in  this  suggestion,  but  in  practice  it  has  never  succeeded 
well,  and  there  are  excellent  reasons  why  it  never  could  Hucceed  in  a  commuuity  like 
ours,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  clergy  have  not  always  the  time  or  the  will  to 
undertake  the  work.  The  best  of  them  are  preoccupied  with  other  duties.  If  they 
are  to  be  paid,  the  expense  will  be  considerable,  and  it  would  not  be  likely  that 
Parliament  woald  sanction  the  payment  from  the  rates.  If  they  are  to  be  unpaid, 
their  attendance  will  be  desultory  and  uncertain,  and  subject  to  such  frequent  inter- 
ruption as  to  dislocate  seriously  the  organization  of  the  school.  Hut  even  if  their 
attendance  could  be  secured  the  results  would  be  very  unsatisfactory. 
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• 

It  is  no  dispara^omciit  to  tlio  ininiHttTH  uf  rt^ligion  to  say  of  thorn  that,  as  a  rale, 
they  are  ill  snited  to  bo  tho  teacherR  of  young  chihlrcii.  Thoir  habits  of  mind  and 
the  peculiar  nature  of  their  pastoral  vfork  unfit  thoin  for  this  duty — a  duty  requir- 
ing ■pecial  skill  and  insight  and  a  kin<l  of  tact  in  the  presentation  of  truth  to 
young  minds  which  is  only  to  bu  gained  by  exceptional  training  and  ex]>erience. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  minister  was  employed  us  tho  re]>resentative  of  a  par- 
ticular church  would  lead  liim  to  accentuate  those  points  of  difforence  wliich  dla* 
tinguish  that  church  from  others,  and  thus  there  would  be  introduced  among  the 
children  visible  sectarian  divisions,  which  would  have  the  mf>st  unedifying  etfect  on 
tho  social  and  moral  character  of  the  school.  Hut  the  most  serious  result  of  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  the  degradation  of  the  teacher's  oflice. 

To  supersede  him  in  regard  to  the  one  s'.ibject  of  instruction  which  its  presumably 
of  the  highest  importance  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  much  of  his  moral  iullueuce 
and  to  lower  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  scholars.  He  is,  after  all,  a  qualified  teacher. 
He  knows  better  than  anyone  else  is  likely  to  know  what  is  the  nature  of  childhood, 
and  what  are  the  most  approved  methods  of  finding  access  to  the  understanding,  the 
conscience,  and  the  sympathies  of  thohc  whom  he  teaches.  He  has  no  denomina- 
tional interests  to  serve,  but  lie  is  responsible  for  the  general  education  of  his  scholars 
and  for  their  moral  training;  and  bis  scriptural  iustructitm,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be 
more  effective  and  more  ajipropriate  than  that  of  a  stranger,  because  it  will  be  part 
of  a  rounded  and  well-ordered  scheme  of  intellectual  training,  and  not  a  purpnreus 
pnnnus,  patched  on  at  an  extra  time,  uud  having  no  organic  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  school  course.  iSucli  well-meant  eD'orts  as  those  of  tlieBisho])  of  Salisbury, 
in  his  abortive  bill  of  last  session,  jiroceed  on  two  assum])tions :  ( 1)  That  the  parents, 
as  a  rule,  belong  to  some  religious  denomination  or  other;  and  (2)  that  they  desire 
to  have  denominational  instruction  imparted  in  the  day  echotd.  Hoth  hypotheses 
will  be  found  on  closer  inquiry  to  be  untenable  (p.  66). 

SnbsiHjueiitly  the  House  of  Lords  ordered  a  *' return  of  the  regula- 
tions witli  regard  to  religions  instrnetion"  from  all  school  boaids,  to 
secure  which  the  department  of  education,  June,  1804,  issued  a  schedule 
of  inquiry  to  be  filled  out  by  each  board.  The  questions  which  it  com- 
prises are  as  follows: 

(1)  Is  any  religions  teaching  or  religious  observance  ])racticed  or  given  in  the 
schools  of  the  board  f 

(2)  Are  any  hyrnns  or  prayers  nsedf 

(3)  Is  the  Bible  read  (with  or  without  comment  thereon) f 

(4)  State  the  time  (if  any)  allotted  to  each  subject. 

(5)  Give  the  syllabus  of  religious  instruction. 

(6)  Give  tho  rules  (if  any)  for  animal  exaiiiiiiatioii  in  religious  knowledge. 

(7)  A  copy  of  the  regulation  of  the  boar<l,  in  pursuance  of  wliirh  the  religious 
observances  and  instruction  are  carried  out.  should  be  furnished. 

(8)  If  no  formal  regulation  has  been  passed,  state  the  practice  of  the  schools  under 
the  board.     (School  Board  Chronicle  July,  14,  189^1.) 

At  this  point  the  whole  nmtter  rests,  waiting  the  results  of  the 
school-board  elections  in  November. 

3IOVEMENTS   AFFECTING   SECONDARY    SCUOOLS. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  with  respect  to  secondary 
education  was  the  conlVrence  held  at  Oxford  October  11  and  12.  The 
delegates  were  men  and  women  of  distinction  in  the  educational  or 
I>olitical  world.     Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  and  Durham  universities, 
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the  university  colleges,  and  the  endowed  schools  were  all  well  repre- 
sented. The  main  subject  before  the  conference  was  that  of  the  State 
organization  of  secondary  schools,  and  the  speakers  very  naturally 
kept  in  view  the  lines  on  which  secondary  instruction  in  England 
divides. 

The  practical  outcome  of  the  conference  was  an  agreement  that  an 
inquiry  commission  should  precede  legislation  affecting  secondary 
schools.  The  recent  announcement  that  the  commist^ion  is  to  be 
appointed  gives  general  satisfaction. 


EDUCATION  IX  FRANCE.' 


Topical  ovtlisk.—  Ovtline  of  njffitcm  ofpuhlir  instniciion— Official  ataiaiicSt  1S9I-&3 — 
Juapcction  vf  infant  bcUuoIm  ( vr.uli  a  mati)  nrJIvn) — Summary  of  recent  measures  affecting 
tecondarif  schools  (lycees  and  communal  colleges) — Measures  affecting  the  faculties — 
Reorganizatitm  of  medical  studies  and  institution  of  a  new  course  of  scientific  studies 
preparatory  to  the  medical  course. 

FrancCf  Tiepuhlic. — Area,  204.002  Hqiiaro  iiiil<*8.  ropiilatiou  (uctiinl)  April  12,  1891, 
88,095,156;  domiciled  or  le^l,  3X.343,192. 

Civil  divisions. — For  purposes  of  civil  f^ovenimcnt  Franc©  in  divid^'d  into  F6  depart- 
ments (90  if  Aljciors  bo  included),  each  having  its  local  lej^islativo  nsiM^nildy,  which 
is  formed  by  election.  Thu  departments  are  Bubdivid<Ml  into  arrondisHcments,  and 
theHO  into  cantons.  The  smallest  civil  divisions  comprined  within  tho  cantons  are 
communes. 

Tho  present  Government  of  France  maintains  a  system  of  education 
which  i>reserves  many  of  tho  administrative  features  of  the  Imperiiil 
University.  Authority  is  centralized  in  a  cabinet  officer,  the  minister 
of  i)nblic  instruction  and  fine  arts.^  The  expenses  of  tho  service  are 
covered  by  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State,  which  receives  into 
its  treasury  the  local  api>ropriations  for  tho  service  and  the  receipts 
from  tuition  fees. 

All  ai)iK>intments  to  the  service,  whether  oilicial  or  professional,  are 
made  either  by  the  minister  or  by  the  President  of  tlie  Republic, 
excepting  only  in  the  case  of  elementary  teachers,  who  are  appointed 
b}'  tho  heads  of  departments  (i)refects,  themselves  appointed  by  tho 
President).  The  officers  of  administration  form  an  educational  hier- 
archy, entrance  into  which  is  secured  not  alone  by  favor,  but  upon  proof 
of  special  qualifications;  promotions  in  tlie  same  are  generally  the 
re,ward  of  distinguished  service  or  the  recognition  of  superior  merit. 
Officials,  professors,  and  teachers  all  receive  their  salaries  from  the 
State.  Tho  control  of  the  system  is  facilitateil  by  its  organization  into 
three  great  departments — i)rimary,  which  includes  infant  schools  (ages 
2  to  0),  primary  schools  (elementary  and  superior,  ages  0  to  13),  adult 
schools,  and  normal  schools  for  primary  teacliers;  se<*ondary,  to  which 


Trt^ljared  by  A.  Tolmau  Smith. 

•Present  incumbent,  M.  G.  Lcy^ucs,  who  Ruccccdcd  M.  SjniIIcr  in  Juno,  1S(M.     The 

former  assumed  tho  portfolio  iu  December,  \X\y.i. 
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belong  tLe  lyc^^es  and  commanal  colleges;  superior,  which  comprises 
the  faculties  for  liberal  and  professional  training,  and  special  schools.^ 
Each  department  has  its  own  chief  or  director ,*  its  separate  budget  and 
distinct  body  of  laws,  decrees,  etc.  The  academies  (17  in  number)  are 
local  districts  of  educational  administration. 

Each  academic  forms  a  scholastic  unit,  whose  cliief  (recteur)  is  the 
official  head  of  all  the  teaching  institutions  located  within  its  bounds. 
The  possession  of  a  doctor's  degree  is  an  essential  qualification  for  the 
rectorship. 

Tlie  90  departments  (districts  of  civil  administration)  are  treated  as 
subdivisions  of  the  academies  in  respect  to  educational  afl'airs,  the 
prefects  of  departments  having  a  measure  of  control  over  primary  and 
normal  schools. 

The  supervision  of  secondary  instruction  is  intrusted  to  general  in- 
spectors, at  present  10  in  number,  and  that  of  primary  instruction  to  a 
graded  series  of  inspectors,  (1)  general  inspectors,  including  9  assigned 
to  particular  sections  of  the  country,  several  assigned  to  the  oversight 
of  special  branches  of  study,  and  general  inspectresses  of  infant  schools. 
These  officials  report  directly  to  the  minister  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  educational  law  is  carried  out.  (2)  Academic  inspectors  ^inspec- 
teurs  d'acaddmies),  one  for  each  department,  who  are  subordinate  to 
the  rectors.  They  have  the  general  direction  of  primary  school,  con- 
duct examinations  for  teachers'  certificates,  appoint  all  teachers  on 
probation,  and  name  the  candidates  from  whom  the  prefects  of  depart- 
ments may  appoint  full  teachers.  (3)  Primary  inspectors,  at  present 
about  450  in  number,  or  1  for  every  150  primary  schools.  They  inspect 
the  work  of  individual  schools,  and  report  to  the  academic  insi)ector. 
(4)  Medical  inspectors,  whose  duties  include  the  examination  of  children 
with  respect  to  their  physical  condition  and  of  sites  and  buildings  with 
respect  to  sanitary  particulars.  There  are  also  inspectresses  of  board- 
ing schools  for  girls.  It  should  be  observed  that  all  these  officials  must 
have  access  also  to  private  schools. 

The  scholastic  work  of  the  system  is  regulated  by  law  or  by  official 
decrees  which  embody  the  matured  opinions  of  the  superior  council  of 
educatiim,  a  representative  body  of  60  members,  three- fourths  of  whom 
are  elected  by  their  peers  from  the  various  orders  of  public  instruction, 
the  remain der'being  appointed  by  the  President.  The  council  is  not 
only  an  advisory,  but  also  a  judicial  body,  being  the  final  court -of 


'The  special  schools  which  aro  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  and  fine  arts  are  the  College  de  France..  Museum  d' Histoi re  Naturelle, 
£cole  Normale  Sup^rieure,  ficole  Franvaise  de  Rome,  :Ccole  Frau^aise  d'Atbimes, 
ficolo  Nationale  des  Chartes,  £cole  Spdciale  des  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes,  ficole 
Nationale  et  Spdciale  des  Beaux  Arts  h  Paris,  Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  et 
de  Ddelamation. 

•The  present  incumbents  are:  M.  Louis  Liard,  superior;  M.  Rabier,  secondary;  M. 

P.  Buisson,  primary. 
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appeal  in  certain  cases  of  contention;  as,  for  example,  cases  of  the  re- 
moval of  teachers  by  local  aatliorities.  Paris  is  the  seat  of  the  council, , 
whose  deliberations  are  presided  over  by  the  minister.  The  academic 
rectors  have  the  advice  of  academic  councils  comi>osed  of  inspecteurs 
d'acad^mies,  professors,  and  teachers;  finally,  the  prefects  are  assisted 
by  departmental  councils.  These  several  councils  save  the  work  of 
public  education,  to  some  degree  at  least,  from  the  mechanical  routine 
which  is  one  danger  of  a  highly  centralized  system. 

As  regards  primary  schools,  the  direct  interest  of  the  people  is 
enlisted  in  several  ways.  The  law  of  183;J  made  it  obligatory  u|K)n 
every  commune  to  establish  a  public  school,  which  under  the  law  of 
June  16,  1881,  must  be  a  free  school,  and  under  laws  of  1882  and  1880, 
secular,  and  taught  by  a  lay  teacher.  A  commune,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  si  iiplest  civil  division  in  France.  Its  local  aflairsare  con- 
trolled by  a  council  and  a  mayor  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  ssime. 
A  commune  may  have  less  than  20  inhabitants;  it  may  be  a  populous 
city.  Paris,  indeed,  is  a  commune,  although  diflcring  somewhat  from 
others  in  its  form  of  local  government.  Large  or  small  the  commune 
must  establish  a  free  primary  school,  jirovide  the  site  and  buiUhng  and 
a  portion  of  the  current  exjienditure;  not  only  so,  but  every  commune 
of  more  than  500  inhabitants  must  have  a  separate  school  for  girls. 
(Laws  of  March  15,  1850,  and  April  10, 1807.) 

Since,  however,  many  communes  are  too  small  and  too  poor  to  obey 
the  law,  and  others  reiiuire  stimulating,  the  State  has  been  exceedingly 
liberal  with  subsidies  to  help  in  the  initial  steps.  The  subsidies  and 
advances  for  this  imri)ose  amounted  in  the  de<^ade  1878-1888  to 
$105,000,000. 

In  order  that  the  communes  should  perform  their  part,  provision 
must  be  made  for  concerted  action.  Hence  the  departmental  councils 
apx>oint  delegates  to  confer  with  the  commuiuil  authorities  and  with 
the  primary  inspectors  as  to  sites,  buildings,  material,  etc.  The  mayors 
of  communes  have  free  access  to  the  schools  at  all  times;  their  duties 
and  those  of  the  delegates  are  much  like  those  of  our  district  school 
committees,  excepting  that  they  have  no  control  over  teai^liers  or  pro- 
grammes. It  is  incumbent  also  upon  communes  to  maintain  funds 
(caisses  des  ecoles)  for  the  assistance  of  indigent  pupils.  Although  the 
law  (March  28,  1882)  obliges  parents  to  secure  the  instruction  of  their 
children,  they  can  make  choice  of  the  means,  i.  e.,  public  schools,  pri- 
vate schools,  home  tuition. 

Official  statistics, — No  complete  statistics  of  education  in  France  have 
been  published  since  1889.*  The  following  statistics  relative  to  the 
most  important  operations  of  the  system  are,  however,  from  official 
sources  of  later  date. 


'In  that  year  the  minister  8ul)initt<'<l  the  following  reportH*.  •*Slatifltiqne  de  I'en- 
■eignenient  priiuaric,  188t)-><7,"  setondaiio  18S7,  8iip6riiMir  187H-18S8. 
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Finances, — The  State  appropriation  for  education  in  1893  was 
$33,699,943.  Estimates  submitted  to  tbe  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the 
financial  committee  for  1894  showed  an  increase  of  $1,204,852. 

The  sum  allowed  in  1893  was  distributed  as  follows:  For  administra- 
tion, 2.3  per  cent;  department  of  superior  instruction,  10.3  per  cent;  of 
secondary,  9.6  per  cent;  of  primary,  77.8  per  cent,  (liapport  de  la  com- 
mission da  budget  chargee  d'examiner  le  projet  de  loi  portant  fixation 
du  budget  g^n^ral  de  Fexercice  18y3.) 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  represents  apx)roximately  the  ex- 
penditure for  public  education  in  that  year,  as  the  receipts  from  fees  in 
secondary  and  superior  institutions  and  the  amount  raised  by  the  obli- 
gatory communal  school  tax  are  paid  into  the  public  treasury.  Incomes 
from  other  sources,  i.  e.,  gifts,  legacies,  etc.,  are  retained  by  the  institu- 
tions or  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  total  expenditure  for  x>ublic  primary  schools  (infant  included)  in 
1890  was  162,681,805  francs  ($32,536,361 ).  Of  this  amount  64.8  per  cent 
was  contributed  by  the  State  and  the  balance  by  the  communes.  The 
marked  increase  in  the  relative  proportion  derived  from  the  State  (it  was 
60  6  per  cent  in  1889  as  against  64.7  in  1890)  is  due  to  tlie  foct  that  the 
State  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers. 
In  1892  the  expenditure  rose  to  171,395,206  francs  ($34,279,041),  the 
proportionate  parts  of  the  State  and  communes  being  the  same  as  in 
1890.  (R^sum6  des  fitats  de  situation  de  Fenseignement  primaire, 
1890-91,  Tables  22  and  23;  also,  Statistique  de  I'enseignement  primaire, 
1891-92,  p.  cxix.) 

Enrollment  in  univei'Hties  and  schools. — Staiistios  of  facuHes  {universities)  January  15, 

1893. 

STUDENTS. 


Names  of  facoltie*. 


Prot4'Htuiit  theology 

Law 

Medicine  (faculties) 

ScieiiccH 

Letters 

rhannary(HUi»crior  Hcbnols  and  mixed  faciiltiefl) 
Fall-cuurHc  scboolH  of  medicine  and  pharmacy . 


Total . 
ToUl  in  1892 


Difi'ereucein  1893... 


In  the  State 
faculties. 


Paris. 


47 
3,503 
3.634 
599 
1,230 
1,097 


10. 110 
0,837 


+273 


Provin- 
cial, 
inolnding 
Algiers. 


42 
4,707 
2,836 
1.207 
1,770 
910 
1.749 


13. 277 
12.491 


Total. 


In  the  private 
faculties. 


Paris. 


Provin- 
cial. 


Total. 


89 
8,210 
6.470 
1.860  ! 
3,000  , 
2,013  ; 
1.749  i 


306 


302 

139 

67 

99 

15 


23,397 
22.  328 


306 
331 


682 
691 


+  796  I  +1,069  I       —25 


—9 


668 

139 

67 

99 

15 


988 
1,022 


—34 
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Tlie  foreign  students  roiiipriBed  in  the  table  numbered  1,432  in  1893, 
an  excess  of  35  above  the  previous  year.  They  were  distributed  us 
follows: 


Theology 
Law 


8 

326 

Modieiiie 861 

Sciences 69 

Letters 123 

Pharmacy 29 

Fnll-conrKC  schoolrt  (modiciiie  and  ])harmucy ) 26 


(Rapi>ort  de  la  commission  du  budget,  etc.,  p.  8.) 

Secondai'y  schools  for  hoys. 


1890. 

Students. 
1881. 

1892. 

Lvc^w*  nnil  iTonimniial  colloff6s 

84.186 
18.645 

83.764 
15,840 

85  291 

Privalo  lav  etftubliHLnieutH 

15.508 

Total 

102.831 

99.604 

100,799 

Scclcsf nKtiral  CHtiibliHliinentfl 

48,606 
23, 010 

51. 181 
23.042 

50  699 

Small  Hoiiiiiiariej)  (clericul) 

23,399 

Total  

71.082 
174, 513 

74.223 

74  058 

Graxiil  total 

173.827 

174, 857 

• 

PUBLIC   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS  FOR   GIRLS. 

In  1891  there  were  11,045  students  in  the  public  secondary  schools 
for  girls,  i.  e.,  lyc<^'es  (State  schools),  29;  communal  colleges,  2G;  sec- 
ondary courses  (or  de])artments),  Gl. 

To  the  foregoing  maybe  added  21,230  boys  and  7,579  girls  in  the 
higher  primary  schools.  (Kei)ort  of  financial  committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Dejmties,  commission  of  budget,  etc.,  1893,  pj).  43,  GO,  G7.) 

Primary  schools, — For  the  following  information  as  to  primary  schools 
the  otHce  is  indebted  to  the  eminent  statistician,  M.  E.  Levasseur: 

FBANCE  AND  ALGIERS.  18U1-92. 


Xiiinbcr 

of 
nrhoctls. 


Pnbtifl  nrhmiU  . 
Private  achooU 


Total 

Grand  t4>tal 


Pupilrt. 


Boys. 


67,  202  '    2, 355,  318 
15,271  <        450,531 


Girls, 


1,925.805 
824,  750 


82.  5  53  :     2.  805.  849  I    2.  750,  021 


5. 550,  470 


Te.-u! 
Meu. 

hers*. 
Womon. 

55,  C91 
46,795 

10. 072 
33,516 

102,  4KG 

44.188 

146, 074 

From  a  fuii:her  classification  it  appears  that  the  lay  schools  number 
64,(K)0,  with  an  enrollment  of  3,900,977  pupils,  and  clerical  18,533,  with 
an  enrollment  of  1,055,493.  M.  Levassenr  notes  that  there  has  been  a 
decline  of  37,413  in  the  total  enrollment  since  1890-91. 
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Infant  schools  (^coles  maternelles),  wLicli  are  not  included  in  the 
above  statement, excepting  only  in  the  financial  showing,  numbered  5,411 
in  1891-92,  of  which  2,603  were  public  and  2,808  private.  The  former 
had  5,140  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  456,008  pupils;  the  latter  3,013 
teachers  and  250,571  pupils,  or  a  total  teaching  force  of  8,753,  and  a 
total  enrollment  of  706,579.  The  inspection  of  these  schools  is  intrusted 
to  persons  specially  qualified  for  the  work.  The  office  is  indebted  to 
M.  F.  Buisson,  director  of  primary  instruction  in  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  for  the  following  statement  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  service: 

Inspection  of  Infant  Schools  (^coles  Maternelles)  in  France. 

In  addition  to  tho  inspectors  of  primary  instruction,  the  persons  employed  to 
inspect  or  simply  visit  the  infant  schools  (^coles  maternelles)  are  the  inspec tresses- 
general,  tbe  primary  iuspectresses  of  girls'  schools,  the  departmental  inspectresses, 
and  the  women  belonging  to  the  local  committee  (comit^Ss  de  patronage). 

I. 

Inspectresses-general  are  4  in  nnmbcr,  and  are  appointed  hy  the  minister.  The 
conditions  required  for  the  position  are  the  following: 

The  applicant  must  be  at  least  35  years  of  age  and  must  have  had  five  years'  serv* 
ice  in  public  or  private  instruction  and  must  have  received  a  certiticate  of  aptitude 
for  the  inspection  of  infant  schools.  (Order  of  January  18,  1887,  Chaj).  V,  arts.  183 
to  186.) 

The  inspectresses-general  are  divided  into  three  classes,  with  the  following  salaries : 
First  class,  $1,000  (5,000  francs);  second  class,  $800  (4,000  francs);  third  class,  $600 
(3,000  francs).  Besides  their  salaries,  they  are  allowed  $4  (20  francs)  a  day  and  their 
traveling  expenses  while  in  the  performance  of  duty  pertaining  to  their  office. 

The  iuspec tresses-general  make  the  circuit  of  tho  territory  assigned  to  them.  They 
inspect  the  infant  schools,  both  jmblic  and  private,  but  their  inspection  of  the  pri- 
vate schools  is  confined  to  hygienic  and  moral  conditions.  They  make  a  detailed 
report  of  their  work  each  year  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  to  whom  they 

are  all  responsible. 

II. 

PRIMARY    INSPECTRESS. 

The  service  of  primary  inspec tress  is  of  recent  date,  having  been  instituted  by  the 
law  of  July  19,  1889.  It  exists  only  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  and  is 
there  in  reality  only  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  There  is  only  one  iuspectr'MS, 
and  she  contiues  her  work  to  the  infant  schools  for  girls  in  this  single  department. 

III. 

departmental  IN8PECTRESSE8   OF    INFANT    SCHOOLS. 

« 

These  are  appointed  by  the  minister,  but  are  found  only  in  those  departments 
which  engage  to  pay  one  half  of  the  salaries,  the  other  half  being  paid  by  the 
State  Two  or  three  departments  may  unite  to  bear  this  expense,  dividing  it 
equally. 

The  department  of  the  Seine  employs  five  departmental  inspec  tresses,  bearing  the 
entire  expense  of  their  service.  Applicants  for  these  positions  must  be  30  years  of 
age  and  must  have  had  three  years'  experience  in  teaching.  They  must  also  have 
received  a  certificate  of  aptitude  for  the  inspection  of  infant  schools. 

These  mspectresses  are  divided  into  three  classes,  with  the  following  salaries: 
First  class,  $480  (2,400  francs) ;  second  class,  $450  (2,200  francs) ;  third  class,  $400 
V2,000  francs) 
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Besides  her  salary  each  inspectrc^B  ib  allowed  a  minimum  aroonnt  of  $100  while  in 
•etual  performance  of  her  duties  when  she  has  charge  of  only  one  department,  and 
a  mlnimnm  of  $200  when  several  departments  are  under  her  inspection.  This  allow- 
ance inclodes  the  traveling  ezi>ou8eB. 

The  iuspectrossc'S  of  the  infant  schools  are  under  the  authority  of  the  academic 
inspeetorSy  who  determine  their  circuit.  They  visit  each  school  at  least  twice  a  year 
and  make  a  special  report  of  each  inspection.  They  advise  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  directresses  and  suhdirectresses  of  the  puhlio  infant  schools, 

and  also  as  to  their  salaries. 

IV. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEES    (COMIT^.   I>K   PATRONAGE). 

One  or  more  local  committees  of  women  may  he  created  in  each  department  or 
commnne  where  there  is  a  public  infant  school. 

The  members  of  these  couimitte4*s  are  appointed  for  three  years  by  the  academic 
inspector  upon  the  advice  of  the  inavor,  who  presides  over  the  committee. 

Their  duties  are  confined  ex(;lu8ivvly  tu  watching  over  the  hygienic  conditions  of 
the  schools,  their  good  management,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  funds  or  gifts  collected 
for  the  children.     (DeciHion  of  January  18,  1887.) 

V. 

PKOOIIAMME   OF   TIIK    EXAMINATION    FOH    THE    CEUTIFICATE    OF    APTITCDK    FOU    THC 

IXSI»ECTir)N    OF    INFANT    KC:ii«)OLS. 

Article  185.  The  cxaniination  cuusists  of  a  written,  an  oral,  and  a  i)ructical  test. 

There  are  two  written  tests: 

First.  A  composition  on  ]>e(lugogy  applied  to  the  infant  schools.  (Time  allowed, 
three  hours. ) 

Second.  A  coin]>oHition  upon  the  hygiene  of  infant  schools  (care  to  give  to  the 
children,  building,  and  ])reuuHes).  ^     (Three  hours.) 

The  oral  test  consists  of  questions : 

First.  On  pedagogy  applitul  to  infant  schools  and  on  hygiene. 

Second.  On  the  laws  ])ertaining  to  the  administratitm  of  these  schools. 

The  practical  test  consists  of  an  inspection  of  an  infant  school  and  an  oral  report 
of  this  inspection. 

BUMMABY   OF   RECENT   MEASURES  AFFECTING   SECONDARY    INSTRUO- 

TION. 

As  reg^ards  the  departmout  of  secoiulary  instriK^tion,  comi)ri8ing  the 
lycees  and  eonimunsil  colleges,  the  efforts  of  the  past  two  years  have 
been  directed  to  giving  effect  to  the  decrees  of  August  8,  1890,  and 
June  4, 1891,  which  were  considered  in  full  in  the  Coiumissioner's  report 
for  1890-91.=' 

To  Humin arize  briefly,  these  measures,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
inU'Tiial  conduct  of  the  schools,  are  intended  to  lessen  the  strain  of 
overcrowded  i)rograninies,  to  break  up  mechanical  routine,  to  stimu- 
late the  free  initiative  of  individual  institutions,  and  to  elevate  the 
scholastic  standards  of  the  *'  modern  course/' 


"Hygiene  of  the  huildin^  and  preniiyes,  choice  of  site  with  reference  to  the  Hnn- 
light,  ventilation,  lighting,  heating,  furnlHhing,  »nnitation,  lavatories,  haths,  hygiene 
of  the  children;  feeding,  clothing,  concagious  maladies  i^procednre  with  respect  to), 
evils  arising  from  defective  hygiene. 

•Pages  109-124. 
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copied,  tbongh  the  circulars  would  differ  according  to  localities,  and  might  often 
define  Christianity  in  terms  at  variance  with  those  of  the  circular  issued  by  the 
London  board. 

Respectfully,  but  earnestly,  thereforti,  the  executive  again  appeal  that  the  circu- 
lar may  bo  withdrawn,  in  the  interests  of  religion  and  education.  (.School  Board 
Chronicle,  September  15, 1894,  p.  270.) 

At  preseut  the  controversy  witbiii  the  school  board  is  eclipsed  by  the 
agitations  of  an  election  campaign.  In  accordance  with  the  law  a  new 
triennial  board  comes  into  power  in  December.  The  religions  question 
is  the  issue  before  the  voters  and  their  action  must  determine  its  further 
developments. 

An  interesting  complication  has  arisen  in  the  progress  of  the  matter 
before  the  London  board  from  the  discovery  of  or  ratlier  the  i)rominence 
given  to  the  modifications  of  the  scheme  of  religious  instruction  in  its 
application  to  the  Jewish  schools. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Diggle,  chairman  of  the  Loudon  board,  in  explaining 
the  action  of  the  board,  it  was  *' found  impossible  to  fill  a  school  in  the 
East  End  until  they  appointed  Jewish  teachers."  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  absolute  necessity  of  adjusting  biblical  instruction  to  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  the  teacher  and  parents  is  evident.  Hence 
the  board  sanctioned  a  syllabus  drawn  ui)  for  the  Jewish  schools  by 
the  chief  rabbi,  Dr.  Adler.  In  this  the  lessons  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  omitted  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  used. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  concession  is  made  on  historical  grounds  only, 
and  that  Jewish  teachers  use  the  syllabus  in  the  undenominational 
spirit.  Naturally  their  ecclesiastical  rivals  are  not  inclined  to  take  so 
neutral  a  view,  and  a  pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Government  with  a  view  to  securing  the  repeal  of  section  14  of  the 
law  of  1870.  A  bill  to  this  effect  and  providing  also  for  denominational 
instruction  under  specified  conditions  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  May,  1893,  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  These  conditions 
are  identical  with  those  in  vogue  in  several  continental  countries  and 
often  advocated  in  the  United  States.  The  objections  to  them  are 
stated  very  clearly  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  July,  1894.     On  this  point  he  says: 

Among  the  expedients  most  frequently  suggested  by  those  who  arc  dissatisfied 
"with  the  present  arrangements  is  one  which  would  i>rovide  that  at  certain  hours,  set 
apart  for  the  special  purpose,  the  ministers  of  the  various  churches  should  be  asked 
to  form  classes,  composed  of  the  children  of  their  several  flocks,  and  to  give  them 
the  distinctive  instruction  proper  to  their  several  creeds.  There  is  at  firet  sight  a 
plausible  show  of  fairness  in  this  suggestion,  but  in  practice  it  has  never  succeedod 
well,  and  there  are  excellent  reasons  why  it  never  could  succeed  in  a  community  like 
ours,  for,  in  the  lirst  place,  the  clergy  have  not  always  the  time  or  the  will  to 
undertake  the  work.  The  best  of  them  are  preoccupied  with  other  duties.  If  they 
arc  to  be  paid,  the  expense  will  be  considerable,  and  it  would  not  be  likely  that 
Parliament  would  sanction  the  payment  from  the  rates.  If  they  arc  to  be  un])aid, 
their  attendance  will  be  desaltorv'  and  uncertain,  and  subject  to  such  frequent  inter- 
ruption as  to  dislocate  seriously  the  organization  of  the  school.  But  even  if  their 
attendance  could  be  secured  the  results  'svould  be  very  unsatisfactory. 
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• 

It  is  no  disparnf^emeiit  to  tin;  iiiiiiiHtvrH  uf  r<*1i|;i()ii  to  K.ny  of  tliciii  that,  ah  a  rule, 
they  are  111  8nite<l  to  bo  tho  tciirhiTM  of  young  rliiMren.  Tlii'ir  lial>it.s  <if  iniud  and 
the  peoalisr  nature  of  their  pastorul  ^vo^k  unfit  thoni  for  this  duty — n  duty  r<Miair- 
ing  epecial  skill  and  insight  ami  a  kind  of  tact  in  tliu  ])ri'8vntatiou  of  truth  to 
yoang  minds  which  iH  only  to  he  gained  hy  exceptional  training  and  experience. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  tho  niiniHirr  was  employed  an  tho  rejiresentatiNe  of  a  par- 
tirnlar  church  would  lead  him  1o  accentuate  those  point.s  of  did erenco  which  ills* 
tingnish  that  church  from  othcrH,  and  thus  there  would  ho  introtluced  among  the 
children  visible  sectarian  divisiouH.  which  wmihl  have  the  nioHt  nncdifying  etlect  on 
the  social  and  moral  character  of  the  hcIiooI.  lint  tho  numt  HeriouH  rcHult  ol*  nucIi 
an  arrangement  would  ho  the  degra<lation  of  tho  t«>achcr*H  olllce. 

Tosupeisede  him  in  regard  to  the  one  siihject  of  instruction  which  in  ])rc8iiinahly 
of  the  highest  imporlnnce  would  he  to  deprive  hiiu  (>f  much  of  his  moral  iMiluenoD 
and  to  lower  him  in  the  oycH  of  theHchoIarH.  H<*  in,  after  all.  a  (pnlified  teaelier. 
He  knows  better  than  anyone  elne  is  likely  tf>  know  what  is  the  nature  of  childhood, 
and  what  are  the  most  apjtroved  niethodH  of  finding  accchh  to  the  understanding,  the 
conscience,  and  the  H^^mpalhies  <if  tho>e  whom  he  teaches.  He  has  no  denomina- 
tional Interehts  to  Her\  e,  hut  he  is  ^e^4p()nsihIe  for  the  general  education  of  IiisRcholurH 
and  for  their  moral  training:  and  his  seiiptural  instruction,  then'fore,  is  likely  to  he 
more  effective  and  more  appro]»riate  than  that  «>f  a  stranger,  because  it  will  be  p;irt 
of  A  rounded  and  weIl-ord<'red  s<'heme  of  intellectual  training,  and  not  a  ]iurimreuH 
pAunus,  patched  on  at  an  extra  time,  and  having  no  organic  connection  with  the 
rest  of  the  school  course.  Such  wcllincant  efforts  as  those  ui'  the  Hislinp  of  Salisbury, 
In  his  abortive  bill  of  hiht  Hcssion,  ]>ro<'ee.l  on  t  u  o  a>Muni|it  ions :  ( I )  That  tlie  pa lents, 
as  a  rule,  belong  to  some  religions  den«>niination  <ir  other;  and  i'J)  that  they  desire 
to  have  denominational  instruction  imparted  in  the  day  Hclionl.  Itnth  hy]>otheses 
will  bo  found  on  closer  in<|uiry  to  be  untenablo  (p. <)<),). 

Sub80([iieiitly  the  House  of  i.ords  oidered  a  "return  of  th«^  re^^ula- 
tions  with  repird  to  reli^nous  instruction"  from  all  school  boaids,  to 
Boeure  wliicli  the  department  of  education,  June,  1804,  issued  a  .•schedule 
of  intiuiry  to  be  illled  out  by  each  board.  The  questions  which  it  com- 
prises are  as  follows: 

(1)  Is  any  religious  teachin;^  or  religious  ohserxaiK-e  juacticed  or  given  in  tho 
schools  of  the  board? 

(2)  Are  any  hynnisor  ]>rjiyers  used? 

(3)  Is  the  Hible  read  (with  or  without  comment  thereon)? 

(4)  State  tho  time  (if  an\  )  allot t.eil  to  eaeh  subjeet. 

(5)  (Hve  th(;  syllabus  of  religious  instruction. 

(6)  Give  the  ruh's  (if  any)  ftu*  annual  e\aniinati(ui  in  religious  kn<iw1edge. 

(7)  A  copy  of  the  regulation  of  the  board,  in  ]»ursuance  of  wliieh  tho  religious 
observances  and  instruction  are  carrie<l  out,  should  he  furnished. 

(K)  If  no  formal  regulation  has  been  ]>assed,  state  the  ]iractic«'of  tint  kcIiooIh  uniler 
the  board.     (.School  Ho:ird  Chroniclo  July,  It,  \m\.) 

At  this  jMiint  th(»  wlicdo  matter  rests,  waiting  the  results  of  the 
school-board  elections  in  November. 

MOVEMENTS   AFFECTINc;    SECONDARY    S(^H()()LS. 

The  most  imi)ortant  event  of  the  year  with  resi)ect  to  secondary 
education  was  the  conferen<e  held  at  Oxford  Oct(d»er  11  and  12.  The 
delegates  wen*  men  and  women  of  distinction  in  the  erlucational  or 
political  world.     Oxford,  (yambridge,  London,  and  Durham  universities, 
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the  university  colleges,  and  the  endowed  schools  were  all  well  repre- 
sented. The  main  subject  before  the  conference  was  that  of  the  State 
organization  of  secondary  schools,  and  the  speakers  very  naturally 
kept  in  view  the  lines  on  which  secondary  instruction  in  England 
divides. 

The  practical  outcome  of  the  conference  was  an  agreement  that  an 
inquiry  commission  should  precede  legislation  affecting  secondary 
schools.  The  recent  announcement  that  the  commission  is  to  be 
appointed  gives  general  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  V. 

EDUCATION  IX  FRAXCKJ 


Topical  ovtjask.— Outline  of  Bj/nfem  of  puhUr  inBiniclion — Official  Btaiiaiica,  1891-93 — 
JuHpcvtion  of  infant  bcUooIh  d'col,  a  main  ntllfs) — Suntmartfof  recent  mcaaurea  affecting 
eecondary  aohoola  (lyeeea  and  communal  coUegrtt) — ^fca8^^rea  affecting  the  facuUiea — 
Reorganizaiitm  of  medical  aindien  and  inatitution  of  a  new  course  of  scientific  atudiea 
preparatory  to  the  medical  courae. 

France,  liepuhlic, — Aroa,  204,002  square  inilfH.  ]*opiilntiou  (nrtiial)  April  12,  1891, 
88,095,156;  domiciled  or  legal,  38,343,192. 

Ciril  diviaiona. — For  purposes  of  civil  goveninicut  Krnnte  is  divided  into  F6  depart- 
mcDtd  (90  if  Algiers  bo  included),  oarb  baving  its  loral  legislative  nMHcmbly,  wbieb 
Is  formed  by  election.  Tbo  departments  are  Hiibdivided  into  arrondisHcments,  and 
tbese  into  cantons.  Tbe  smallest  civil  divisions  eomjiriHed  ^'itbin  tbo  cantons  are 
communes. 

Tho  preHeiit  Government  of  France  maintains  a  system  of  education 
which  i)reserve8  many  of  tho  administrative  features  of  the  Imperial 
University.  Authority  is  centralized  in  a  cabinet  oflicer,  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  and  line  arts.^  The  expenses  of  tho  service  are 
covered  by  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State,  which  receives  into 
its  treasury  the  local  appropriations  for  the  service  and  the  receipts 
from  tuition  fees. 

All  appointments  to  the  service,  whether  oflicial  or  x>r()fessional,  are 
made  either  by  the  minister  or  by  tlio  President  of  the  Republic, 
excepting  only  in  the  case  of  elementary  teachers,  who  are  appointed 
by  tho  heads  of  departments  (prefects,  themselves  appointed  by  the 
President).  The  oflicers  of  administration  form  an  educational  hier- 
archy, entrance  into  which  is  secured  not  alone  by  favor,  but  upon  proof 
of  special  qualifications;  x>»'<>hioMoiis  in  the  same  are  generally  the 
re,ward  of  distinguished  service  or  the  recognition  of  superior  merit. 
Officials,  professors,  and  teachers  all  receive  their  salaries  from  the 
State.  The  control  of  tlie  system  is  facilitate<l  by  its  organization  into 
three  great  departments — primary,  which  includes  infant  schools  (ages 
2  to  0),  primary  schools  (elementary  and  superior,  ages  0  to  13),  adult 
schools,  and  normal  schools  for  x>rimary  teachers;  se<ondary,  to  which 


Tn-parod  by  A.  Tolman  Sniilb. 

'Present  incumbent,  M.  G.  Loygncs,  wbo  siu'ceeded  M.  Sj)ulbT  in  Juno,  ISIM.     The 

former  nsijtimcd  tbe  portfolio  iu  December,  lSi)3. 
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belong  tbe  lyc^es  and  commuual  colleges;  superior,  which  comprises 
the  faculties  for  liberal  and  professional  training,  and  special  schools.^ 
Each  department  has  its  own  chief  or  director ,2  its  separate  budget  and 
distinct  body  of  laws,  decrees,  etc.  The  academies  (17  in  nauiber)  are 
local  districts  of  educational  administration. 

Each  acad^mie  forms  a  scholastic  unit,  whose  chief  (recteur)  is  the 
official  head  of  all  the  teaching  institutions  located  witliin  its  bounds. 
The  possession  of  a  doctor's  degree  is  an  essential  qualification  for  the 
rectorship. 

The  90  departments  (districts  of  civil  administration)  are  treated  as 
subdivisions  of  the  academies  in  respect  to  educational  affairs,  the 
prefects  of  departments  having  a  measure  of  control  over  primary  and 
normal  schools. 

The  supervision  of  secondary  instruction  is  intrusted  to  general  in- 
spectors, at  present  10  in  number,  and  that  of  primary  instruction  to  a 
graded  series  of  inspectors,  (1)  general  inspectors,  including  9  assigned 
to  particular  sections  of  the  country,  several  assigned  to  the  oversight 
of  special  branches  of  study,  and  general  inspectresses  of  infant  schools. 
These  officials  report  directly  to  the  minister  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  educational  law  is  carried  out.  (2)  Academic  inspectors  finspec- 
teurs  d'acad^mies),  one  for  each  department,  who  are  subordinate  to 
the  rectors.  They  have  the  general  direction  of  primary  school^^i,  con- 
duct examinations  for  teachers'  certificates,  appoint  all  teachers  on 
probation,  and  name  the  candidates  from  whom  the  prefects  of  depart- 
ments may  appoint  full  teachers.  (3)  Primary  inspectors,  at  present 
about  450  in  number,  or  1  for  every  150  primary  schools.  They  inspect 
the  work  of  individual  schools,  and  report  to  the  aciademic  inspector. 
(4)  Medical  inspectors,  whose  duties  include  the  examination  of  children 
with  respect  to  their  physical  condition  and  of  sites  and  buildings  with 
resi^ect  to  sanitary  x)articulars.  There  are  also  inspectresses  of  board- 
ing schools  for  girls.  It  should  be  observed  that  all  these  officials  must 
have  access  also  to  private  schools. 

The  scholastic  work  of  the  system  is  regulated  by  law  or  by  official 
decrees  which  embody  the  matured  opinions  of  the  superior  council  of 
education,  a  representative  body  of  60  members,  three-fourths  of  whom 
are  elected  by  their  peers  from  the  various  orders  of  public  instruction, 
the  remainder*being  appointed  by  the  President.  The  council  is  not 
only  an  advisory,  but  also  a  judicial  body,  being  the  final  court -of 


'The  special  schools  which  are  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  and  fine  arts  are  the  College  de  France..  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle, 
£coIo  Normale  Supdrieure,  ficole  Fran^aise  de  Rome,  £colo  Fran^aise  d'Ath^nes, 
£colo  Nationalo  des  Chartes,  £cole  Sp^ciale  des  Langues  Orientales  Vivantes,  £cole 
Nationale  et  Spdcialo  des  Beaux  Arts  h  Paris,  Conservatoire  National  de  Musi  que  et 
de  D<5clamation. 

'The  present  incumbents  are:  M.  Louis  Liard,  superior;  M.  Rabier,  secondary;  M. 
F.  Buisson,  primary. 
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appeal  in  certain  cases  of  contention;  as,  for  example,  cases  of  the  re- 
moval of  teachers  by  local  anthorities.  Paris  is  the  seat  of  the  council, , 
whose  deliberations  are  presidinl  over  by  the  minister.  The  academic 
rectors  have  the  advice  of  academic  coancils  composed  of  insj^ecteurs 
d'acad^mies,  professors,  and  teachers;  finally,  the  prefects  are  assisted 
by  departmental  connoils.  These  several  conncils  save  the  work  of 
public  education,  to  some  degree  at  least,  from  the  mechanical  routine 
which  is  one  danger  of  a  highly  centralized  system. 

As  regards  primary  schools,  the  direct  interest  of  the  people  is 
enlisted  in  several  ways.  Tlie  law  of  1833  made  it  obligatory  uiK)n 
every  commune  to  establish  a  public  school,  which  under  the  law  of 
June  16,  1881,  must  be  a  free  school,  and  under  laws  of  1882  and  1886, 
secular,  and  taught  by  a  lay  teacher.  A  commune,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  si  ni>lc8t  civil  division  in  France.  Its  local  affairs  are  con- 
trolled by  a  council  and  a  mayor  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  same. 
A  commune  may  have  less  than  20  inhabitants;  it  nmy  be  a  populous 
city.  Paris,  indeed,  is  a  commune,  although  diil'cring  somewhat  from 
others  in  its  form  of  local  government.  Large  or  small  the  commune 
must  establish  a  free  primary  school,  ])rovide  the  site  and  building  and 
a  portion  of  the  current  expenditure;  not  only  so,  but  every  commune 
of  more  than  500  inhabitants  must  have  a  separate  school  for  girls. 
(Laws  of  March  15,  18r>0,  and  Aiuil  10, 1867.) 

Since,  however,  many  communes  are  too  small  and  too  i)oor  to  obey 
the  law,  and  others  recjuire  stimulating,  the  State  has  been  exceedingly 
liberal  with  subsidies  to  help  in  the  initial  steps.  The  subsidies  and 
advances  for  this  purpose  amounted  in  the  decade  1878-1888  to 
$105,000,000. 

In  order  that  the  communes  should  perform  their  part,  provision 
must  be  made  for  concerted  action.  Hence  the  departmental  councils 
appoint  delegates  to  confer  with  the  communal  authorities  and  with 
the  primary  inspectors  as  to  sites,  buildings,  material,  etc.  The  mayors 
of  communes  have  free  access  to  the  schools  at  all  times;  their  duties 
and  those  of  the  delegates  are  much  like  those  of  our  district  school 
committees,  excei)ting  that  they  have  no  control  over  teachers  or  pro- 
grammes. It  is  incumbent  also  upon  communes  to  maintain  funds 
(caisses  des  ecoles)  for  the  assistance  of  indigent  pui>ils.  Although  the 
law  (March  28,  1882)  obliges  parents  to  secure  the  instruction  of  their 
children,  they  can  make  choice  of  the  means,  i.  e.,  public  schools,  pri- 
vate schools,  home  tuition. 

Official  Htatiaties. — No  complete  statistics  of  education  in  France  have 
been  published  since  1889.^  The  following  statistics  relative  to  the 
most  important  operations  of  the  system  are,  however,  from  official 
sources  of  later  date. 


'In  that  yo:ir  the  miuistor  siibmitttMl  the  foHowiu^^f  re[»ort8:  "SiatiHtiquo  do  Pen* 
■eignement  priiuarie,  188»)-><7/'  secomlairo  18JS7,  supdriciir  1878-188><. 
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Finances. — The  State  appropriation  for  education  in  1893  was 
833,699,943.  Estimates  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  the 
financial  committee  for  1894  showed  an  increase  of  $1,204,852. 

The  sum  allowed  in  1893  was  distributed  as  follows:  For  administra- 
tion, 2.3  per  cent;  department  of  superior  instruction,  10.3  per  cent;  of 
secondary,  9.6  per  cent;  of  primary,  77.8  per  cent.  (Rapport  de  la  com- 
mission dn  budget  charg^e  d'examiner  le  projet  de  loi  i)ortant  fixation 
du  budget  g^n^ral  de  Texercice  18y3.) 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  represents  approximately  the  ex- 
penditure for  public  education  in  that  year,  as  the  receipts  from  fees  in 
secondary  and  superior  institutions  and  the  amount  raised  by  the  obli- 
gatory communal  school  tax  are  paid  into  the  public  treasury.  Incomes 
from  other  sources,  i.  e.,  gifts,  legacies,  etc.,  are  retained  by  the  institu- 
tions or  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  total  expenditure  for  public  primary  schools  (infant  included)  in 
1890  was  162,681,805  francs  ($32,536,301).  Of  this  amount  64.8  per  cent 
was  contributed  by  the  State  and  the  balance  by  the  communes.  The 
marked  increase  in  the  relative  proportion  derived  from  the  State  (it  was 
60  6  per  cent  in  1889  as  against  64.7  in  1890)  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
State  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  paying  the  salaries  of  teachers. 
In  1892  the  expenditure  rose  to  171,395,206  francs  ($34,279,041),  the 
proportionate  parts  of  the  State  and  communes  being  the  same  as  in 
1890.  (B^snm^  des  Stats  de  situation  de  renseignement  primaire, 
1890-91,  Tables  22  and  23;  also,  StatistiquedeTenseignement  primaire, 
1891-92,  p.  cxix.) 

Enrollment  \n  umvei'B%i%e»  and  schools, — Statistics  of  facultes  {universities)  January  15, 

1S93. 

STUDENTS. 


Najn«a  of  faooltie*. 


Prott>Htaut  theology 
Law 


Id  the  State 
facultiea. 


Motliciiie  (facultieti) 

Scieiu*e8 

Letters 

rhamiRoy(4iii>crior8cliool8  and  mixed  facaltiefl) 
Full-course  hcIiooIh  of  uiediciue  aud  pharmacy. 


Total . . 
ToUl  iu  1892 


Paris. 


47 
3.503 
3,634 
599 
1,  230 
1,097 


10. 110 
9,837 


Dmereuceiu  1893 i     +273 


Provin- 
cial, 
{Deluding 
Algiers. 


42 
4.707 
2.836 
1,  207 
1,770 
916 
1,749 


13. 277 
12.491 


Total. 


89 
8,210 
6,470 
1.86G 
.3,000 
2,013 
1.749 


23,307 
22.  328 


In  the  private 
facuUiies. 


Paris. 


Provin- 
cial. 


306 


302 

139 

67 

99 

15 


331 


682 
601 


Total. 


+  796  I  .fl.U69         —25 


—9 


668 

139 

67 

99 

15 


988 
1,022 


—34 
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Tlie  foreif^n  Rtiulents  comprised  in  the  table  numbered  1,432  in  1893, 
an  excess  of  35  above  the  previous  year.  They  were  distributed  as 
follows: 


Theology 
Law 


....     8 

326 

Mcdiehie ^1 

Bc'ioiices eo 

Letters 123 

Pharmacy 29 

Full-courso  Bcho<»li4  (modicine  and  phurmacy ) 26 


(Rapport  de  la  commission  du  budget,  etc.,  p.  8.) 

Secondai-y  schools  for  boys. 


1890. 

.Studonts. 
1891. 

1892. 

'Ljcf'tn  nnd  coramiinal  collngM 

Pnvalc  lav  <Mtttbliiikiiieuts 

84,180 
18.  U5 

83.764 
15,840 

85.201 
15.508 

Total 

102.831 



00,601 

100,700 

ScdetinMlcal  catuliliHlinients 

48.606 
23, 016 

51.  181 
23.042 

SO  000 

Small  iM^iiiiiinriotf  (••l«Hcal) - -r,-r -».,..,. 

23,390 

Total 

71.682 

74.223 

74  058 

Gruod  total 

,     174,513 

173, 827 

174,857 

• 

PUBLIC   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  FOR   GIRLS. 

In  1891  there  were  11,045  students  in  the  public  secondary  schools 
for  girls,  i.  e.,  lycees  (State  schools),  29;  communal  colleges,  20;  sec- 
ondary courses  (or  departments),  01. 

To  the  foregoiug  maybe  added  21,230  boys  and  7,579  girls  in  the 
higher  primary  schools.  (Kei)ort  of  financial  committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  commis.sion  of  budget,  etc.,  1893,  pp.  43,  00,  07.) 

Prhnnry  schtioU, — For  the  following  information  as  to  primary  schools 
the  office  is  indebted  to  the  eminent  statistician,  M.  E.  Levasseur: 

P&ANCB  AND  ALGIERS.  1891-02. 


Pnblin  nrhnol.H  . 
Fiivate  schooU 


Total 

Grand  t4>tal 


Nunibiir 

of 
schooln.  I 


PupilM. 


Boys. 


67,  202 
15,271 


2.355,318 
450,  531 


Girld. 


1,925.805 
824.  750 


82.  5  }3       2.  805.  849  -    2,  750,  021 


5. 550,  470 


Te«u: 

hers. 

Meu. 

W 

omon. 

5.5,  C91 
46,705 

10. 072 
33.516 

102, 480 

44.188 

146 

674 

From  a  further  classification  it  appears  that  the  lay  schools  number 
64,000,  with  an  enrollment  of  3,900,977  pupils,  and  chTical  18,533,  with 
an  enrollment  of  1,055,493.  M.  Levasseur  notes  that  there  has  been  a 
decline  of  37,413  in  the  total  enrollment  since  1890-91. 
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Infant  schools  ((»coles  mateinelles),  which  are  not  inchided  in  the 
above  statement,  excepting  only  in  the  financial  showing,  numbered  5,411 
in  1891-92,  of  which  2,603  were  public  and  2,808  private.  The  former 
had  5,140  teachers  and  an  enrollment  of  450,008  imi)ils;  the  latter  3,G13 
teachers  and  250,571  pupils,  or  a  total  teaching  force  of  8,753,  and  a 
total  enrollment  of  706,579.  The  inspection  of  these  schools  is  intrusted 
to  persons  specially  qualified  for  the  work.  The  office  is  indebted  to 
M.  F.  Buisson,  director  of  primary  instruction  in  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  for  the  following  statement  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  service: 

Inspection  of  Infant  Schools  (Scolks  Maternkllks)  in  France. 

In  addition  to  tho  inspectors  of  primary  instruction,  the  persons  employed  to 
inspect  or  simply  visit  the  infant  schools  (^coles  matemcUes)  are  the  inspectresses- 
general,  the  primary  inspectresses  of  girls'  schools,  the  departmental  inspec tresses, 
and  the  >Yomuu  belonging  to  the  local  committee  (comit<Ss  de  patronage). 

I. 

Inspectresses-general  are  4  in  number,  and  are  appointed  by  tho  minister.  The 
conditions  required  for  the  position  are  the  following: 

The  applicant  must  be  at  least  35  years  of  age  and  must  have  had  five  years'  serv- 
ice in  pubUc  or  private  insti'uction  and  must  have  received  a  certiticato  of  aptitude 
for  the  inspection  of  infant  schools.  (Order  of  January  18,  1887,  Chap.  V,  arts.  183 
to  186.) 

The  inspec tresses-general  are  divided  into  three  classes,  with  tho  following  salaries : 
First  class,  $1,000  (5,000  francs);  second  class,  $800  (4,000  francs);  third  class,  $600 
(3,000  francs).  Besides  their  salaries,  they  are  allowed  $4  (20  francs)  a  day  and  their 
traveling  expenses  while  in  the  performance  of  duty  pertaining  to  their  oflice. 

The  iusj)ec tresses-general  make  the  circuit  of  tho  territory  assigned  to  them.  They 
inspect  the  infant  schools,  both  public  and  private,  but  their  inspection  of  the  pri- 
vate schools  is  confined  to  hygienic  and  moral  conditions.  They  make  a  detailed 
report  of  theii  work  each  year  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  to  whom  they 

are  all  responsible. 

II. 

PRIMARY   INSPECTRESS. 

The  service  of  primary  inspectress  is  of  recent  date,  having  been  instituted  by  the 
law  of  July  19,  1889.  It  exists  only  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  and  is 
there  in  reality  only  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment.  There  is  only  one  inspcctr'^ss, 
and  she  confines  her  work  to  the  infant  schools  for  girls  in  this  single  department. 

III. 

DEPARTMENTAL  INSPECTRESSES   OF   INFANT    SCHOOI,S. 

» 

These  are  appointed  b}'  the  minister,  but  are  found  only  in  those  departments 
which  engage  to  pay  one  half  of  the  salaries,  the  other  half  being  paid  by  the 
State  Two  or  three  departments  may  unite  to  bear  this  expens0|  dividing  it 
equally. 

The  department  of  the  Seine  employs  five  departmental  inspectresses,  bearing  the 
entire  expense  of  their  service.  Applicants  for  these  positions  must  be  30  years  of 
age  and  must  have  had  three  years'  experience  in  teaching.  They  must  also  have 
received  a  certificate  of  aptitude  for  the  inspection  of  infant  schools. 

These  inspectresses  are  divided  into  three  classes,  with  tho  following  salaries: 
First  class,  $480  (2,400  francs);  second  class,  $450  (2,200  francs);  third  class,  $400 
^2,000  francs) 
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Besides  her  salary  oarh  mspectrcAs  in  allowed  a  uiinimiiin  amoiiot  of  $100  while  in 
aetval  performance  of  her  duties  when  she  has  charge  of  only  one  department^  and 
a  minimum  of  $200  when  several  departments  are  under  her  inspection.  This  allow- 
anee  inelodes  the  traveling  expenses. 

The  iuspoctresscs  of  the  infant  schools  are  under  the  authority  of  the  academie 
inspectors,  who  detcmiiuo  their  circuit.  They  visit  each  school  at  least  twice  a  year 
and  make  a  si>ecial  report  of  each  inspection.  They  advise  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  directresses  and  subdiroctresses  (»f  the  public  infant  schools^ 

and  also  as  to  their  salaries. 

IV. 

UiCAh  COMMITTKKS    (COMIT^:    I)K   PATKONAGE). 

One  or  more  local  committoes  of  women  may  be  create<l  in  each  department  or 
eommnne  whore  there  is  a  public  infant  school. 

The  membern  of  therte  commit te4*s  are  appointed  for  three  years  by  the  aoademie 
inspector  upon  the  a<lvicoof  the  mayor,  who  jtrcsides  over  the  committee. 

Their  duties  are  contined  exclusively  to  watching  over  the  hygienic  conditions  of 
the  schools,  their  good  mana>^enu'nt,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  funds  or  gifts  collected 
for  the  children.     (DoriHion  of  January  18,  1S87.) 

V. 

PKOORAMME   OF   TIIK    KXA.MIXATIO.N    VOU    TIIK    <KIITIFIC'ATK    OK    APTITUPK    FOU    THE 

INSPKlVriOX    OK    INKANT    St.'llOOl.S. 

Article  185.  The  examination  coimists  of  »  written,  »ii  oral,  and  u  ])ractical  test. 

There  are  two  written  tests: 

First.  A  comi>osition  on  pedagogy  u[)])lie<l  to  the  infant  schools.  (Time  allowed, 
three  hours. ) 

Second.  A  composition  upon  the  hygiene  of  infant  schools  (cure  to  give  to  the 
children,  building,  and  ]»remiHeH).  >     (Three  hours.) 

The  oral  tent  consists  of  questions : 

First.  On  pedagogy  upplitrd  t^  infant  schools  and  on  hygiene. 

Second.  On  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  administration  of  these  schools. 

The  practical  test  conhists  of  uu  inspection  of  an  infant  school  and  an  oral  report 
of  this  inspection. 

SUMMARY   OF   RKOENT   MEASURES  AFFECTING   SECONDARY    INSTRUC- 
TION. 

As  regards  tho  department  of  seeoiidary  instruction,  comprising  the 
lycces  and  communal  collej^cs,  the  eftbrts  of  the  past  two  years  have 
been  directed  to  giving  ett'ect  to  the  decrees  of  August  8,  1890,  and 
June  4, 1891,  whicli  were  considered  in  full  in  the  Commissioner's  report 
for  1890-91.=* 

To  summarize  ])rielly,  these  measures,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
uiteinal  conduct  of  the  schools,  are  intended  to  lessen  the  strain  of 
overcrowded  programmes,  to  break  up  mechanical  routine,  to  stimu- 
late the  free  initiative  of  individual  institutions,  and  to  elevate  the 
scholastic  standards  of  the, ''  modern  ccmrse.'' 

Hygiene  of  the  huildiiig  and  pnuiiiseH,  choice  of  site  with  reference  to  the  sun- 
light, ventilation,  lighting,  lieating.  furnishing,  sanitation,  lavatories,  haths.  hygiene 
of  the  children;  feedin^r,  clothing,  conragious  maladies  ^^ procedure  with  respect  to), 
evils  arising  from  defective  hygiene. 
•Pages  109-124. 
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The  most  obvious  purpose  of  tlie  new  measures  is  to  effect  an  impor- 
tant cbange  in  the  bachelor's  degree,  wbicU  is  the  goal  of  the  classical 
course  of  the  lyc^es.  For  the  three  degrees  established  in  1865  (bacca- 
laur^at  es  lettres,  baccalaur^at  ^s  sciences  complet,  baccalaureate 
sciences  restreint),  and  secured  by  examinations  essentially  different', 
there  is  substituted  a  single  bachelor^s  degree  requiring  the  same 
preparation  on  the  part  of  all  candidates.  Election  is  aOowed  simply 
in  the  last  year  (i.  e.,  philosophic)  of  the  lycee  coui'se  between  three 
equivalent  lines  of  study,  and  in  accordance  with  the  choice  the  diploma 
is  inscribed  as  "Lettres,  philosophic;"  "Lettres,  mathematiques;"  or 
»*  Lettres,  sciences  physiques  et  naturelles.'' 

The  nonclassical  secondary  course  established  in  1865  under  the 
name  enseignement  secondaire  special  is  now  termed  enseignemeut 
seeondaire  moderne,  and  the  diploma  to  which  it  leads,  baccalaur^at  de 
renseignement^  secondaire  moderne.  This  diploma,  like  the  classical, 
may  bear  one  of  three  inscriptions:  "Lettres,  philosophic;''  "Lettres, 
sciences;"  or  "Lettres,  math^imatiques." 

Measures  affecting  the  fuculties. — As  regards  the  department  of  8ui>e- 
rior  instruction,  the  project  of  law  for  transforming  the  faculties  into 
autonomous  universities,  which  was  considered  in  full  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's last  report,*  is  still  under  debate.  Meanwhile  the  development 
of  courses  of  study,  the  increase  of  equipments,  the  extension  and 
deepening  of  professional  courses,  or,  in  brief,  the  transformation  of  the 
scholastic  work  in  the  spirit  of  university  ideals,  continues.  Si>ecial 
importance  attaches  to  the  measures  aftecting  the  medical  faculties. 

The  purpose  of  these  measures  is  indicated  in  official  decrees  bear- 
ing date  July  31,  1893.  These  decrees  provide  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  medical  courses  and  for  a  new  course  in  the  sciences  pertaining 
to  medical  studies  to  be  organized  in  the  faculty  of  sciences.  They 
are  the  outcome  of  special  inquiries  instituted  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Government,  the  last  in  1892.  The  impulse  to  these  inquiries  came 
from  the  faculties  of  medicine,  who  comx)lained  that  their  students  had 
not  adequate  preliminary  preparation,  either  in  the  principles  of  science 
01"  in  laboratory  practice.  They  urged  that  the  chairs  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  natural  history  created  in  the  faculties  of  medicine  them- 
selves were  not  intended  for  general  instruction  in  science  nor  for 
training  in  methods  of  investigation,  but  as  a  means  of  making  known 
the  medical  applications  of  science  and  of  scientific  methods.  The 
professors  supported  their  complaint  by  the  statistics  of  the  prelimi- 
nary examinations  for  the  doctor's  degree,  which  showed  that  more  than 
a  third,  often  one-half,  of  the  applicants  failed  in  this  test  two  or  three 
times,  and  that  a  great  number,  discouraged  by  failure,  gave  up  the 
effort  to  accomplish  a  medical  course. 

In  1890  the  Government  sought  the  opinion  of  the  faculties  in  respect 
to  measures  for  remedying  the  evils  complained  of.     As  regards  the 


1891-92,  pi>.  76-95. 
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scientific  preparation,  it  was  projKJsed  tliat  a  8]»ecial  Kcicntiftc  course 
should  be  oi>eiied  iu  the  lycees  and  a  complementary  course  of  one  year 
ill  the  faculties  of  science  for  students  who  intended  to  jmrsue  medical 
studies.  Further,  that  tlie  course  iu  medicine  should  be  four  years  in 
duration.  The  resi>onse  of  the  fa<'ulties  to  the  oflicial  inquiry  u])on 
these  i)oints  showed  that  while  they  were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of 
It  special  preparatory  course  in  science,  there  were  dili'erences  of  opinion 
as  to  its  proper  place,  i.  e.,  whether  in  the  lycees,  the  faculty  of  science, 
or  divided  between  the  two. 

The  above  resunit^,  drawn  from  the  report  of  a  commission  api>ointed 
to  elaborate  measures  i'or  the  i)roiK)8ed  reform  of  the  me<lical  course, 
brings  the  history  of  the  movement  to  1892,  the  year  of  the  final  inquiry 
into  the  subject  on  the  i)art  of  the  Government.  The  further  history  is 
here  presente(>  m  extracts  from  this  rei)ort,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  superior  council  by  M.  Brouardel,  dean  of  the  Paris  faculty  of 
medicine,  and  from  the  rei>ort  of  the  commission  on  the  proposed  course 
in  science  submitt^ed  to  the  council  by  M.  Darboux,  dean  of  the  i^aris 
faculty  of  scieiures.  These  reiK>rts,  with  tiie  resulting  decrees,  afibrd  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  conduct  of  medical  students  'i.\  France,  and  also 
of  the  relations  that  exist  in  tlie  French  system  hetween  general  studies, 
whether  organized  in  the  lycc'cs  or  iu  the  faculties,  and  i>rofessional 
studies.  For  the  lK.'tter  understanding  of  the  citaticms  from  the  reiK)rts 
hei*e  considered  it  should  be  x>remiacd  that  me<lical  instruction  is  the 
province  of  medical  faculties,  of  full  course  schools  having  the  ^me 
rank  as  the  faculties,  and  of  preparatory  schools  in  which  student»iiay 
pass  three  years  of  the  four  required  in  the  medical  course.' 

In  the  ministerial  circular  of  May  9, 1802,  the  propositions  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  cominissions  were  submitted  as  follows: 

(1)  111  tilt'  "faculties  of  Hcii;iice8,"  following  the  full  secoinlary  or  lyr<^©  course 
(sciunlific),  the  orguni/atiuii  of  a  year's  couibc  in  thcoretieal  and  jtrnctieal  Btudics 
coniprisin.:^  phyaies,  cheniistry,  and  natural  history;  this  eourse  to  take  the  place  of 
the  baccalaiire-ato  of  sciences  liniit^Ml  (restreint)^  and  of  the  first  year  of  the  actual 
programme  of  the  facnlties  of  inudicine. 

(2)  The  or;2^anization  of  a  four  years*  medical  conrse  so  as  to  conii)rise  th(>reiii  the 
applications  of  jthysical  aii<l  natural  s(!ienc<'S  to  incdicino,  and  such  an  adjiistuient 
of  the  (xaniinations  in  tlitrsc  subjects  as  would  bring  a  ]>art  of  them  into  the  period 
of  uicdical  study. 

Before  i>r()cee<ling  directly  to  the  consideration  of  these  propositions 
M.  Brouardel  says,  with  respect  to  possible  niodilication  of  the  second- 
ary course  of  studies  in  the  interests  of  students  intending  to  follow  a 
medical  course : 

It  is  to  he  not<?d  that  a^  regards  the  organization  of  the  medical  studies  and  tlie 
ftcicntitic  ]»rcparation  necessary  to  these  studies,  the  questions  jmt  to  the  faculties 
in  1890  and  1S92  are  identical ;  the  ditlereuj  e  is  only  as  to  the  ]>reliininary  secondary 


'For  locntion  of  medical   fa<'nltn«s   Miid  srhools  see   Krport  of  the  Commissioner; 
1891-92,  pp.  9->-9:>. 
"For  explanation  see  p.  2Jt>. 
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Btiidies.  In  1Q90  the  questiou  was,  if  thcBO  studies  could  not  stop  at  the  class  of 
rhetoric.  In  1892  it  was  admitted  that  they  must  be  continued  through  the  year  of 
philosophy.  This  change  is  accounted  for  by  two  reasons:  First,  in  the  permanent 
section  of  the  superior  council  numerous  projects  have  been  elaborated  with  a  view 
to  comprising,  in  a  single  year,  the  class  of  philosophy  and  the  preparatory  year  of 
physical  and  natural  sciences;  as  this  could  not  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  the 
attempt  was  abandoned.  Second,  the  faculties  of  me(]liciue  who  had  raised  the 
question  of  the  suppression  or  the  transformation  of  the  philosophical  class,  at  last, 
by  a  great  majority,  decided  against  any  modification  of  that  class.     «     «     * 

Proceeding  then  to  the  propositions  before  the  commission,  the 
reporter  says  with  respect  to  the  scientific  studies  preliminary  to  the 
medical  : 

Froui  the  replies  to  the  circular  of  inquiry  it  appears  that  the  faculties  demand 
nuanimously  the  organization  of  one  year  of  preparatory  study  iu  the  physical  aud 
natural  sciences  applicable  to  medicine,  and,  with  a  great  majori^%  they  desire  that 
the  same  bo  organized  in  the  faculties  of  sciences. 

After  having  discussed  the  matter,  your  commission  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  previous  efforts  was  the  mixing  of 
that  which  is  general  with  what  pertains  specially  to  medicine  in  the  same  instruc- 
tion ;  and  that  this  confusion  had-  prevented  that  profit  to  the  medical  sciences  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  these  studies.  Therefore  the  commissiou  believes 
that  these  two  parts  (i.  e.,  general  and  special)  should  be  separated  definitely;  that 
only  pupils  already  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  should 
be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  faculties  of  medicine;  that  the  instruction  in  these 
aciences  should  be  organized  in  the  faculties  of  medicine  w^ith  an  exclusively  med- 
ical view,  because  they  are  convinced  that  the  preparatory  instruction  maintained  iu 
the  faculties  and  schools  of  medicine  would  resemble  too  much  that  which  up  to  this 
timo  has  not  given  satisfactory  results. 

Passing  then  to  the  duration  of  studies,  including  in  the  term  the  pre- 
liminary general  course  and  the  strictly  p'rofessional  course,  the  report 
continues: 

The  faculties  of  medicine  iu  demanding  one  year  preparatory  to  the  medical  studies 
are  well  aware  that,  considering  the  entire  course  of  study,  they  seem  to  increase  by 
a  year  the  time  required  under  the  present  order.     Bpt  they  observe: 

(1)  niat  if  the  duration  of  the  period  of  study  seems  to  be  prolonged  by  a  year,  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  actual  duration  of  the  medical  studies.  This  ap2>ear8  from 
the  examination  of  the  records  of  the  663  doctors  examined  at  Paris,  1888  and  1889. 

As  regards  the  number  of  years  spent  in  study,  the  records  sht>w  the  following: 

From  4  to  5  vears 61 

From  !)  to  6  years 113 

From  6  to  7  vears 142 

From  7  to  8  years 91 

From  8  to  9  years 61 

From  9  to  10  years 46 

From  10  to  11  years 51 

More  than  11 98 

Total 663 

It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that,  of  these  663  physicians,  above  half  liad 
devoted  more  than  seven  years  to  their  studies;  some  did  this  in  order  to  prepare 
thoroughly  for  the  examinations  for  positions  in  the  civil  hospitals  (concours  de 
I'intornat);  these  voluntarily,  and  with  great  profit,  prolonged  their  studies;  others 
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who  did  not  doMiro  to  coiiipeto  for  ilwso.  positioiiH  availoil  theinnelveH  of  the  labora- 
tories freely  placed  at  their  diapoHul  and  frequented  thoflpecial  clinics;  and,  finally, 
others  hecanse  their  studies  had  l»ren  interrupted  by  sickneiWy  misfortune,  eto. 
For  the  better  scholars  the  duration  of  professiotial  studi(>s  varies  between  six  and 
eight  years,  and  in  the  ease  of  those  prepariuf^  for  hospital  service  it  extends  often 
to  ten  years. 

With  renpect  to  the  division  of  HtudieH  and  exuniinatioii8  in  the 
medical  courne  the  commiNsion  say: 

The  student,  on  eut<;ring  into  the  faculty  of  medicine,  wiU  begin  at  once  the  ana- 
tomical and  clinical  studies.  lu  order  to  be  ready  for  an  examination  iu  surgical 
and  medical  pathology  at  the  time  of  the  thirteenth  inscription  or  act  of  enroll- 
mont  (beginning  of  the  fourth  year),  it  is  necessary  that  during  the  firat  three  years 
bo  should  pursue  the  hospital  course  (stage  ht»spitalier).  For  the  first  two  years  ho 
will  take  part  in  dissections  iu  the  winter  semester;  during  the  summer  semi-ster 
ho  will  frequent  the  laboratories  of  histology,  i>hysiology,  physics,  chemistry,  of 
meilical  natural  history.  As  to  these  last  sciences,  they  should  be  so  distributed  ns 
to  bo  ]>ur8ued  throught)ut  the  course,  the  time  devoted  to  the  demonstrations  per- 
taining to  each  being  ]»roperly  related  to  the  successive  stages  of  the  instruction. 
Thns  optics  and  acoustics  should  be  associated  with  ]»hysiology,  and  the  student 
should  be  tested  in  these  matters  at  the  second  examination.  Medical  electricity,  so 
little  understoml  by  physicians,  simply  because  it  is  not  taught  to  the  students  at 
tho  moment  when  they  might  study  its  applications  to  the  nervous  system,  should 
form  jiart  of  the  fourth  examination  (therapeutic). 

The  chemistry' of  humors  and  of  nutrition  belongs  medically  to  the  programme  of 
physiology;  their  alterations  to  that  of  general  or  special  pathology;  th«'y  should 
be  taught  during  the  third  year  of  the  course.  The  applications  of  chemistry  to 
therapeutics,  to  materia  ]nedi<*a,  to  hygiene,  to  legal  medicine,  belong  to  the  fourth 
examination.  Zoology,  botany,  and,  above  all,  by  reastm  of  the  part  which  they 
actually  ]>lay  in  pathology  and  hygiene,  animal  and  vegetative  parasites  must  be 
studied  for  the  third  and  fourth  examinations. 

The  practical  laboratories  actually  attached  to  these  chairs  will  serve  to  make  the 
pupils  familiar  with  the  obje<'ts  pertaining  iininediately  to  their  studies.  If  some 
persons  have  feared  that  the  instruction  in  sciences  was  to  be  abandone<l,  they  have 
misunderstood  the  project. 

French  scienti.sts  havin;^  accomplished  such  great  things  for  the  progress  of  med- 
ical science  by  their  discoveries  in  physii-s  and  bacteriology,  it  would  <rertainly  never 
occur  to  one  of  us  to  eliminate  tIieKescienc<>sfrom  medical  studies.  JUit  we  believe 
that  S|)eakiiig  of  the  me<lical  applications  of  the  sciences  to  those  who  do  not  know 
the  elements  of  me<licine  is  an  error  in  method;  to  explain  these  applications  at 
the  moment  when  the  students  are  occupitrd  with  physiologji,  pathology,  therapeu- 
tics, would  enhance  the  value  of  the  instruction  and,  I  will  add,  is  indispensable. 

Diseases  are  often  diagnosed  by  means  of  laboratory  investigations  either  by 
chemical  proci>sses  or  by  bacterioh>gical  examinations.  It  is  thus,  at  the  present 
time,  that  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis  (consumption)  is  decided  and  continued;  thus 
also  the  nature  of  an  epidemic  is  determined  at  its  outset. 

The  study  of  the  applications  of  physical,  chemical,  and  natural  sciences  will 
therefore  follow  the  student  during  the  whole  of  his  ^professional  course.  We  have 
the  firm  conviction  that  by  this  procedure  we  restore  the  scientific  studies  to  their 
true  place  in  medical  instruction. 

Here  follows  a  section  of  the  report  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  medical  schools.  As  these  are  matters  purely  of  administration 
they  do  not  partimilarly  concern  us.     The  report  concludes : 

8uch  are,  in  brief,  the  views  which  have  influenced  all  those  who  for  several  years 
have  studied  these  proJe<:ts  of  reform.     If  they  have  varied  in  their  opinions  as  to 
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some  details,  ihey  have  not  difforod  as  to  the  end  to  be  attainod,  namely,  to  associate 
the  cxpcriinent;il.  sciences  with  the  medical  stadii'S  properly  so  called,  iu  snch  a 
manner  as  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  onr  medical  instruction. 

CERTIFICATE   OF  PHYSICAL,   CHEMICAL,    AND   NATURAL   SCIENCES. 

The  com  mission  of  wlii(;h  M.  Darboux  was  the  cliairmau  was  charged 
to  exjimine  the  project  of  a  decree  relative  to  physical,  chemical,  and 
natural  science  studies  as  preliminary  to  the  medical  course.  As 
explained  by  M.  Darboux  at  the  beginning  of  his  report,  this  commis- 
sion was  obliged  before  entering  upon  its  task  to  obtain  the  decisions 
of  the  commission  whose  report  has  just  been  considered. 

The  president  of  this  commission  [says  M.  Darhoux]  having  informed  us  that, 
savinp^  only  changes  in  details,  they  had  nnanimonsly  adopted  the  project  submitted 
to  their  examination,  that  they  proposed  to  reorganize  the  medical  studies  conform- 
ably to  tlie  oft-rex>cnted  views  of  the  faculties  of  medicine,  and  that  they  favored 
the  organization,  outside  of  these  faculties,  of  preparatory  courses  in  physical,  chem- 
ical, and  natural  sciences,  such  as  might  give  the  future  physicians  the  knowledge 
of  these  sciences  both  theoretical  and  practical,  which  they  must  possess  in  order 
to  follow  successfully  the  medical  studies  properly  so  called,  our  task  was  very  pre- 
cisely defined.  It  only  remained  for  us  to  consider  the  best  organization  of  this 
instruction,  and  where  it  should  be  placed  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results. 

The  detailed  examination  of  this  question  led  us  to  accept  with  some  trifling  mod- 
ifications the  project  which  had  been  submitted  to  us.  To  insure  your  approval  it 
will  only  bo  nocossary  to  place  before  you  a  full  rd8uni4:>  of  the  discussion  which  took 
place  iu  the  commission. 

We  first  considered  what  should  bo  the  nature  of  the  new  instruction.  The 
answer  to  this  question  was  indicated  to  us  by  the  very  terms  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed. In  the  project  that  had  been  reported  to  us,  and  which  you  had  approved, 
the  faculties  of  medicine  retain  complete  control  of  the  sciidy  of  the  applications 
of  jihysical  and  natural  sciences  to  the  different  branches  of  the  art  of  healing,  but 
they  demand  pupils  already  initiated  into  the  elements  of  these  sciences.  The  new 
instruction  must,  therefore,  tirst  of  all,  be  general  instruction  and  not  instniction 
in  applications. 

lint  as  the  physician  is  not  a  man  of  theory,  but  of  practice,  the  now  instruction 
must  not  only  be  theoretical  but  also  practical  and  experimental.  It  is  in  labora- 
tories, in  contact  with  a  teacher,  and  not  from  books,  that  the  pupil  acquires  a  truly 
vital  knowledge  of  experimental  sciences. 

Where  must  this  instruction  be  placed  in  order  that  it  may  have,  to  the  highest 
degree,  this  indispensable  double  character,  that  it  may  be  at  once  general  and 
practical?  Only  two  solutions  were  possible — the  first  was  to  place  it  in  the  lyci^es 
and  colleges,  the  other  in  the  faculties  of  sciences. 

The  iirst  of  these  plans  being  ont  of  the  question,  it  would  be  useless 
to  reproduce  here  the  considerations  advanced  in  its  favor  but  for  their 
general  bearing.  They  afford  an  interesting  view  of  the  conditions 
under  which  secondary  instruction  is  maintained  in  France,  of  the  pur- 
poses by  which  it  is  animated,  and  of  its  relations  to  superior  instruc- 
tion and  to  society  in  general.  Moreover,  these  considerations  were 
kei)t  in  mind  by  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  poli(ty,  and,  consequently, 
they  are  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  this  side  of  the  discussion. 
Hence  the  report  is  reproduced  without  material  omissions. 
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One  of  crar  collcagueH  [nayn  M.  Darbonx]  f^avo  tlio  following  rcjiAons  in  favor  of  the 
flrat  solation.  Tiie  relo^^ition  of  tbo  new  in8tru<*tioii  to  the  lyr«'*CH  and  colleges  is 
neoeesary  to  maintain  the  cqnilihrinni  of  the  plan  of  Bccondnry  Htndios,  so  wisely 
organized  in  1H90.  This  plan  coni]»rehends  an  exaniinatl(»n  after  tho  class  of  rhetoric 
which  is  c«minion  to  all  the  stndents  and  the  indiKpcnsahlo  sanction  of  literary 
stndies;  thou  after  the  class  of  ]diiloso]diy  three  diHtinct  exaniinationn,  correspond- 
ing to  the  needs  and  to  the  aptitndi^M  of  the  scholars,  i.  c,  **  LcttrcH  philosophie/' 
"Lettres  niathematiriueH/'  and  a  third  series  which  it  is  proposi^d  to  organize, 
"Lettres  sciences  physiqncs  et  natnndlcs."  * 

The  diploma  inscribed  **  Lottres  mathematiqncs*'  is  intended  especially  for  scholars 
who  desire  to  enter  the  "  schools''  (superior  technical).  Physical  science  has  only 
small  representation  in  this  course,  and  natural  science  has  not  been  introdu<'cd  at 
all.  Hence  it  follows  that,  unless  the  baccalaureate  of  physical  and  nntural  sciences 
is  org.-inized  the  plan  of  studies  will  remain  in<'omplete,  nnd  the  programmes 
of  secondary  instmction  will  be  inferior  in  this  n^spect  to  those  of  the  primary 
normal  schoolM.  This  baccalaureate,  not  yet  organize<l,  ought  not  to  be  adapted 
solely  to  the  needs  of  the  future  students  of  medicine;  it  shonld  suffice  also  for  all 
stndents  who  do  not  need  a  highly  extended  mathematicul  culture,  for  sons  of 
tradesmen  and  fanners,  and  for  all  young  men  who,  by  their  aptitudes  nnd  taste,  are 
inclined  to  the  physical  and  natural  sciences.  The  proposed  measure  (projet  do 
decret)  leaves  these  latter  s<'ienceH,  so  far  as  regards  secondary  instruction,  in  a  state 
of  we:ikn«»HS  and  inferiority,  which  it  is  impossible  to  account  for,  eonsidering  their 
importanee  t^  society.  In  the  lyc/e  natural  history  is  only  taught  in  the  philo- 
sophical class,  and  eventliere  in  a  very  elementary  manner.  Of  what  use,  then,  is  it 
to  (^stablisll  an  examination  for  sjiecial  professors  (agn^gation)  of  natural  science? 

Tin-  project  permits  an  encroachment  of  superior  instruction  upon  sixondary,  which 
is  to  be  deplored,  iK'cause  the  studies  that  it  is  proposed  to  organi/e  in  the  faculties 
of  science  can  only  be  secondary  in  view  of  the  scientiHc  nttainments  of  the  yonng 
men  for  whtmi  they  are  intended.  Now  all  superior  instruction  should  have  a  solid 
basis,  and  this  stM-ondary  instruction  must  give. 

Secondary  instruction  has  for  its  end  the  discipline  of  the  mind  required  in  every 
order  of  science.  This  discipline  is  attained  in  the  class  and  by  exercises,  by  the 
contact  of  the  professor  and  the  pupil.  Within  the  faculties  this  contact  can  not 
l>e  maintained  to  the  same  degree  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  pupils,  who, 
with  far  better  results  could  be  distributed  among  the  different  establishments  of 
secondary  instruction. 

Why  has  the  year  of  physical  and  natural  sciences  not  produced  better  results  in 
the'faculties  of  niedicinef  Hecauso  the  pupils  were  too  nmuerous.  The  sann;  Avill 
be  the  case  in  the  faculties  of  science.  On  the  other  side,  is  it  jn-obable  that  parents 
will  view  the  proposed  measure  with  favor?  Not  only  will  it  take  the  young  men 
too  early  from  the  beneficent  and  necessary  inHuence  of  the  lycees,  but  it  will 
increase  the  ]»e<Miniary  sacritices  which  they  must  undergo.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  project  is  not  democratic. 

From  the  financial  standi>oint  also  the  project  is  disadvantageous.  In  the  second- 
ary course  the  projected  instruction  could  be  organized  with  less  expense.  A  certain 
number  of  teachers  do  not  reach  the  maximum  working  hours  imimsed  upon  them  by 
the  regulations.  By  completing  their  service  and  by  assigning  a<lditional  hours  to 
others  theex]>eiise  would  be  very  small. 

The  persons  necessary  for  this  are  quite  ready;  the  teachers  required  are  already 
prepared;  Ihey  desire  the  now  duties;  they  feel  that  they  can  perform  them  to  their 
own  honor  and  also  that  the  scrvii-e  now  assigned  to  them  does  not  accord  with  the 
qnalifications  <lemand«Ml  of  them.  Is  their  ability  questioned?  The  su<'ces8  which 
ihey  achieve  in  preparing  studentsfor  the  *'sch<>ols"  (i.  e.,  superi<>r  technical)  will  suf- 
fice for  an   answer.     This  i)roiont  is   tln^reforo   injurious   to  si^-ondary  instruction 


'  For  explanation  see  |>.  22G. 
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becnuso  it  cuts  ofT  oue  of  the  most  important  branches  of  this  course,  and  also, 
because  it  deprives  the  course  of  a  powerful  influence  against  the  competition  to 
which  it  is  subject.  Many  pupils  in  private  institutions  look  to  the  lyc^os  for  scien- 
titic  education.  To  organize  therein  instruction  in  physical  sciences  would  be  to 
furnish  to  our  establishments  a  new  means  of  strengthening  public  instruction  (un 
nouveau  moyen  de  propagande  universitaire).  Finally  the  project  makes  the  first 
breach  in  secondary  instruction.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  later  on  others  will  be 
madef  Will  not  the  transfer  of  the  special  mathematical  and  philosophical  classes 
into  the  faculties  follow  f  Thus  are  summarized,  as  precisely  and  completely  as 
possible,  the  considerations  presented  in  favor  of  the  first  solution. 

Before  presenting  the  reasons  for  the  other  solution,  we  will  submit  (certain  obser- 
vations and  statements  in  opposition  to  the  above.  First,  there  is  no  question  at  all 
about  cutting  down  secondary  instruction.  To  do  this,  would  be  to  take  away 
something  from  it.  But  what  is  taken  awayf  Nothing.  Where  are  the  pupils  in 
question?  In  superior  instruction.  It  is  proposed  only  to  transfer  them  from  the 
faculty  of  medicine  to  the  faculty  of  sciences.  Already  students  of  superior  instruc- 
tion, they  will  still  remain  students  of  superior  instruction. 

It  is  therefore  useless  to  speak  of  a  breach  in  secondary  instruction.  Hence,  also, 
the  apprehensions  expressed  ns  to  the  classes  of  philosophy  and  special  mathematics 
is  chimerical.  Moreover,  on  this  subject,  the  administration  has  given  the  most 
explicit  and  most  emphatic  assurances.  Not  only  has  it  never  thought  of  transferring 
the  classes  of  philosophy  and  special  mathematics  from  the  lycdes  iuto  the  faculties, 
but  it  has  declared  that  such  a  project  would  be  veritable  folly,  more  dangerous  to 
the  interests  of  superior  instruction  than  to  those  of  secondary  instruction  itself. 

Neither  is  there  any  question  of  parsing  the  future  students  of  mediciue  from  the 
lycdes  into  superior  instruction  at  nn  earlier  age  than  at  present.  This  age  will  be 
the  same  to-morrow  as  it  was  yesterday. 

But  their  secondary  studies  once  terminated,  philosophy  once  finished,  once  made 
bachelors,  the  young  men  will  be  admitted  to  the  faculties.  The  only  difference  is 
this,  for  the  first  year,  a  dift'ercnce  in  respect  to  place,  i.  e.,  the  faculty  of  sciences 
instead  of  the  faculty  of  medicine;  this  is  not  a  difference  in  respect  to  age.  Nor  is 
there  any  ground  for  a  question  about  increasing  the  expenses  of  families.  Indeed 
your  commission  on  the  medical  faculties  has  arranged  this  in  the  most  satisfactory 
way — the  duration  of  the  studies  will  not  be  prolonged.  I  can  not  do  better  here 
than  to  refer  to  what  has  already  been  presented  to  you  J 

Finally,  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  comjieteucy  of  the  professors  of  secondary 
instruction.  There  is  no  reason  nor  ground  for  this.  Almost  all  the  professors  of 
the  faculties  have  been  x)rofc.ssor8  of  the  lycdes;  they  remember  this  and  feel  honored 
by  it.  lu  their  eyes  public  education  is  a  unit,  and  they  can  admit  no  other  rivalry 
among  the  different  orders  of  education  than  that  of  devotion  to  the  public  welfare. 
These  questions  dibposed  of,  Ave  may  consider  the  arguments  which  have  i>re vailed 
in  the  commission. 

The  real  matter,  and  the  only  matter  to  be  considered,  is  to  organize  the  new 
instruction  under  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  its  success,  to  the  interest  of  the 
studies,  and  to  the  good  of  the  country.  In  order  to  settle  this  it  is  not  necessary  to 
proceed  with  abstract  definiti<ms.  Where  does  secondary  instruction  commence f 
Where  does  it  finish?  Where  does  superior  instruction  commence?  Different  theo- 
retical answers  can  be  given  to  these  questions. 

In  a  general  way,  as  one  of  our  colleagues  remarked,  that  which  characterizes 
superior  instruction  is  not  the  subjects  taught,  but  the  methods.  Very  elementary 
matters  may  legitimately  be  the  subjects  of  superior  instruction  if  they  are  taught 
by  those  methods  which  enable  the  student  to  master  them  for  himself.  Now,  such 
should  be  the  character  of  instruction  in  the  faculties  of  medicine.  They  demand 
students  who  combine  with  theoretical  knowledge  a  certain  practice  in  experiments 


»  See  p.  229. 
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and  mAnipiilatioiiri,  that  in  to  Hay,  in  tboHo  ]>roceKse.s  which  alone  enable  one  to  espli^in 
phenomena,  to  truly  undcrHtaud  them.  In  IheHo  matters,  morcov<Ty  we  must  be 
guided  not  by  theoretical  ideas  alone,  but,  above  all,  by  factH.  Practical  matters  are 
Judged  by  their  results;  the  results  can  only  bn  known  through  facts.  Let  ns  then 
consider  in  the  light  of  farts  fi-oui  which  side,  lyuee  or  faculty  of  striences,  the  best 
results  may  bo  expected. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  the  new  organization  could  be  limited  to  certain  lyeees; 
for  instance,  to  one  for  each  nc:)d<^my — to  that  one  nearest  the  faculty  of  seiences  or 
the  faculty  or  school  of  medicine.  This  solution  would  be  impraeticablo.  There 
are  about  1,200  students  of  the  first  year  in  the  faculties  of  me<lieine;  of  this  num- 
ber at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred  eome  from  the  lyce(>s  or  ctdleges  of  the  State. 
To  distribute  them  us  proposed,  would  be  to  have  in  each  one  of  the  selected  lyeees — 
save  Paris,  where  thtiro  must  be  more — groups  of  sixty,  eighty,  or  even  a  hundred 
students.  Without  in([uiriiig  if  this  would  be  good  for  the  general  discipline  of  these 
lyeees,  we  ut^ed  only  ask  where  arc  the  laboratories  for  so  great  a  number  t»f  students  f 
They  do  not  exist,  and  they  can  not  be  oonstructed.  Possibly,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, those  of  thtr  faculty  t>f  8ciene<.'  might  be  used,  but  that  would,  in  reality, 
plaee  the  new  iuKtruetion  within  the  faculty  of  seienees,  while  the  pupils  whose 
parents  reside  in  other  cities  would  livt^  in  the  lyc<^e8. 

Hut  it  would  not  bo  possible  to  limit  the  now  instruction  t^)  a  few  lyeees.  Tufor- 
tunatfdy,  it  must  be  intnxlueed  everywhere,  in  the  <'olleges  as  well  us  in  the  lyeees. 
Need  we  cite  the  example  t)f  the  sjtecial  mathematical  clusses,  in  all  17,  of  the  special 
classes  for  St.  Cyr,  numbering  57.'  These  numbers  prove  that  tlie  administration  is 
often  forced  to  go  beyond  what  is  re<|uired. 

In  respej-t  to  the  new  course,  there  would  be  still  greater  pressure.  If  it  m  re<'og- 
nized  as  an  int<*gra]  ]iart  of  secondary  instruction,  tlie  demands  of  the  families  are 
Justilied  in  advance.  Now  these  demands  would  be  made  everywhere,  as  the  future 
students  of  m«-dieiue  are  diHtributed  everywhere,  in  the  colleges  as  well  as  in  tlie 
lyeees.  Moreover,  to  say  notliing  of  local  rivalries  and  the  inevitable  eflects  of  inliu- 
enee,  there  is  also  the  rivalry  of  the  private  establishments.  Wherever  the  State 
should  refuse  to  have  the  studies  preparatory  to  the  medical  coursi^  in  its  lyeees  and 
colleges,  private  iiistituti<ms  would  organize  them  and  the  State  would  be  forced  to 
do  the  same.  We  have  se«Mi  what  this  new  instruction  ought  to  be.  Let  us  see  what 
it  woiiltl  be  under  these  conditions. 

In  onler  to  be  thorough,  it  ouglit  to  be,  as  we  have  said,  at  once  theoretical,  prao- 
tical,  and  ex])erimental.  Now,  in  the  lycctrs  tlicro  is  no  room  for  the  laboratories. 
The  expenses  of  creating  tliem  woulil  be  considerable,  and  out  of  all  jtroportion  to 
the  results.  The  mat<'rial  is  e<iually  lacking.  There  exists  indeed  in  every  lycee  a 
physical  cabinet,  liut  the  iuMtruments  to  be  ])ut  into  the  hands  of  the  students  for 
the  manipulations  in  physics,  eheniistry,  and  natural  history  are  wanting.  They 
must  be  furnisheil.  In  estimating  the  expenses  at  60,000  francs  ($12,000)  for  each 
lyc<5e  (a  low  cstimat(>  and  probably  iuHutlicicnt;,  this  would  require  at  the  outset, 
and  without  reference  to  sites,  an  expenditure  of  more  than  six  millions.  The  col- 
leges, it  will  be  seen,  an'  not  consi<lered  here. 

The  number  of  professors  in  the  lyeees  is  insutlicient.  To  raise  the  number  of 
lessons  to  be  given  eat  h  professor  to  the  highest  required  in  his  position,  and  in 
addition  to  charge  him  with  supplementary  lessons,  woulil  be  a  sorry  expedient,  for, 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  commission,  this  would  be  to  jjrovide  for  the  new  instruc- 
tion b}-  shreds  (rognur<*8);  therefore  it  would  be  necessari'  to  employ  extra  pro- 
fessors in  almost  all  lyeees.  to  saj'  nothing  of  the  colleges.  Together  with  these 
professors,  an  e(|ual  number  of  superintendents  of  practical  work  would  be  rerpiired. 
At  present  there  are  none  in  the  lyeees.  Two  at  least  would  be  needed  in  every 
establishment — one  for  physics  and  chemistry,  one  for  natural  history.  This 
would  make  more  than  20()  new  positions  still,  not  including  the  colleges.     *     *     * 


'  Reference  is  here  made  to  special  classes  in  tlie  lyc«'es. 
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Besides  this,  assistants  wonlil  l)e  required;  these  must  necessarily  bo  specialists, 
and  at  least  200  in  number  for  the  lyc^es  only.        / 

Finally,  there  would  be  expenses  for  material  for  practical  work  in  every  establish- 
estiment.  This  exi>enditare  would  be  considerable.  According  to  the  most  oareful 
estimates  laid  before  the  commission,  the  annual  expenditure,  not  including  the  cost 
of  the  first  establishment,  would  amount  to  no  less  than  1,500,000  francs  for  the  lyc^es 
alone.  Thus,  after  subtracting  the  expenditure  for  tuition,  every  student  would  cost 
the  State  more  than  20,000  francs  ($4,000)  per  year. 

In  view  of  these  estimates,  which  have  not  been  exaggerated,  if  the  studies  are  to 
be  properly  provided  for,  the  plan  here  considered  is  not  practicable.     »     •     • 

Let  us  now  examine  the  other  solution,  namely,  that  of  placing  the  now  instruc- 
tion into  the  faculty  of  sciences.  You  know  what  profound  transformations  have 
been  accomplished  in  these  establishments  within  twenty  years.  Everywhere  the 
buildings  have  been  reconstructed  and  enlarged ;  they  have  been  supplied  with  large 
laboratories  for  the  experimental  sciences.  If  in  some  places  these  are  still  too 
small,  the  remedy  is  easy.  It  is  not  the  same  with  a  faculty  as  with  the  lyc<^es, 
which  can  only  be  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  the  construction  of 
adjacent  buildings. 

A  barrack  on  a  site  not  far  distant  is  sufficient.  Certainly,  we  professors  of  the 
faculties  of  Paris  will  never  forget  the  services  rendered  to  superior  instruction  by 
the  barracks  and  halls  of  Gerson.  As  to  the  material,  it  exists  everywhere  complete 
and  admirable.  The  corps  of  teachers f  Without  doubt,  it  will  bo  necessary  to 
increase  it.  But  this  increase  will  be  small  compared  with  that  which  wo  examined 
before  (i.  c,  with  respect  to  l3^c^es).  The  corps  of  laboratory  chiefs  and  assistants f 
The  faculties  have  these,  both  able  and  experienced.  For  fifteen  years  they  have 
be^n  developing  on  this  side.  If  it  be  necessary  to  increase  tho  force,  the  expense 
will  bo  small  compared  with  that  which  would  be  necessary  in  the  lyc<5es  and  col- 
leges. Finally,  the  faculties  have  ample  resources  to  meet  tho  annual  expenditure 
for  laboratories  and  practical  work. 

According  to  tho  estimates  laid  before  the  commission,  the  increase  of  expenditure 
will  not  surpass  the  increase  in  receipts. 

Considered  from  the  intellectual  standpoint,  the  faculties  of  science  are  thoroughly 
competent,  even  better  prepared  for  insuring  the  discipline  of  the  mind  in  any  par- 
ticular order  of  sciences  than  was  deemed  necessary  by  one  of  our  colleagues,  who 
proposed  to  placo  the  new  course  in  tho  lyc^^es.  Such  a  discipline  results  less  from 
tho  effect  of  the  lesson  given  by  the  teacher  than  from  his  contact  with  the  student, 
and  the  atmosphere  in  which  tho  student  lives. 

Now  those  professors  of  the  faculty  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  experi- 
mental sciences  live  in  their  laboratories  with  their  assistants  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  their  pupils.  In  these  laboratories  the  students  are,  as  it  were,  enveloped 
in  science;  they  handle  the  apparatus;  they  see  it  in  action;  everything  speaks  of 
their  specialty,  the  material  as  well  as  tho  teachers.  This  is  the  only  place  indeed 
where  they  can  be  filled  with  tho  spirit  of  science  and  thoroughly  comprehend  it. 

Moreover,  we  have  something  more  and  better  than  hopes  and  promises.  The 
administration  was  of  tho  opinion  that,  in  a  matter  like  this,  experience  was  desir- 
able. With  the  assent  of  the  permanent  section  of  the  superior  council  of  education 
ail  experiment  has  been  made  at  Toulouse.  Now  for  three  years  in  that  city  students 
of  medicine  have  received  during  their  first  year  instruction  in  physical,  chemical, 
and  natural  sciences  in  the  faculty  of  science.  The  experiment  has  succeeded;  the 
results  are  entirely  satisfactory.  The  deans  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  of  the 
faculty  of  sciences  charged  one  colleague,  who  belongs  to  the  faculties  of  Toulouse, 
to  inform  us  as  to  the  results.  Wo  cito  tho  facts  in  support  of  the  project.  It  remains 
to  submit  the  considerations  as  to  another  matter  with  which  tho  commission  was 
espettially  charged.  The  course  to  be  created  is  a  general  one.  Although  intended 
for  the  future  ]>hysicians,  it  may  also  serve  others.     Besides  tho  young  men  who  enter 
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into  tho  Mpecial  Hi^bouU,  nn  tlie  (kMitral  School  and  the  Agronomir  Institute,  a  great 
numlx'i*  of  thiHM)  dcstineil  ft)r  industrial  or  agricultural  careers  will  need  correapond- 
ing  practical  instruction. 

Some  facnlties  of  Bcienc<^ — Lyons  and  Kancy  for  instance — liavc  viduntarily  tried 
to  meet  this  retiuireuiout.  Kxperienec  lias  shown  thai  those  nindents  to  whom  these 
facnltii's  have  given  instruction.  2>ractical  indeed,  but  gcnrnil  iu  its  nature,  have 
been  V(  ry  succcHsful  in  industry.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that,  in  this  respect,  the  new 
instruction  might  produce  cxrclleiit  results.  While  giving  indiKpensable  scientiiic 
preparation  t4»  the  future  physicians  it  will  also  give  equal  preparation  to  others,  and 
thus  become,  in  certain  centers,  the  basis  of  technical  instruction,  which  will  be 
adTOntagcoas  for  our  naticnial  induNtries.  Thus  the  particular  conditions  for  acquir- 
ing the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  being  determined  by  a  H]iecial  decree,  we 
Tocommcnd  that  the  propo-^ed  courses  be  open  to  the  bachelors  of  all  orders.  Wo  go 
fnrtht»r,  in  the  true  spirit  of  sound  democracy,  and,  supported  by  the  results  already 
obtained  at  Lyons  and  Nancy,  we  recommend  also  that  this  course  be  opened  to 
select  pupils  from  the  primary  schools  who  pass  tlie  reiiuired  testrt. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  this  union  («tablished  between  superior  and  primary 
instruction,  as  it  will  certainly  be  useful  to  both  of  them.  The  faculties,  having 
been  fnyely  consult<;d  in  this  matter,  acconling  to  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, have  agreed  to  accejjt  the  new  responsibility.  Tliey  have  already  a  well- 
define<l  purpose,  i.  e.,  that  of  preparing  candidates  for  the  degfree  of  licencii*^,  for  the 
examinations  for  special  professorship  (agn' gat  ions),  for  the  doctorate,  and  for  s]>ecial 
research. 

They  will  maintain  this  servic-o  and  will  discharge  it  as  heretofore.  Th«'y  have 
abendy  a  large  attendance  upon  tlsese  courses,  not  less  than  l.iKX)  stiulents.  In 
enlarging  their  province,  in  jdacing  beside  their  highest  instruction  courses  more 
elementary  and  experimental  work  of  a  modest  character,  but  so  usi-fnl  that  the 
most  experienced  professors  will  willingly  bear  iiart  in  them,  the  faculties  are  con- 
scious that  they  will  fill  up  a  ga])  in  our  etlucational  provision  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  a  xiressing  demand  of  the  time. 

It  is  iin])<)S8iblo  to  overestiinatt)  the  ever  increasing  part  which  pure  science  must 
bear  in  the  activities  and  industries  of  our  society.  The  remarkabh?  development 
of  industrial  chemistry  in  a  neighboring  country,  of  electrical  industry  in  all  coun- 
tries, has  been  brought  about  by  men,  whether  chiefs  or  subordinates,  who  have 
followed  university  courses  or  who  have  come  from  institutions  directed  by  univer- 
•ity  professors.  In  exchange  for  all  that  the  country  has  done  (or  them,  our  facul- 
ties desire  to  render  an  equivalent  service.  Thi.*»  they  will  do  by  imparting* to  the 
future  physicians  the  indispensable  knowledge  of  the  sciences  called  accessory,  but 
which  we  will  rather  call  fundameutal,  by  bringing  artisans  and  agriculturists 
into  the  current  of  sciontitic  method,  an<l  also,  they  ho])i',  in  some  instances  at 
least,  by  develoi)ing  eminent  savants,  whose  abilities  would  otherwise  remain  dor- 
mant and  useless. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  your  commission  recommend  Xo  you,  almost  unani- 
mously, and  saving  only  some  changes  of  detail,  the  adoption  of  the  j)ro.ject  **laid 
before  yon." 

As  a  result  of  the  reports  cited,  and  in  ae^'ordance  with  the  advice  of 
the  superior  council  of  i)ublic  instruction,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
issued  the  two  following  decrees,  dated  both  July  31,  1893: 

DKCUKK     UEGILATING    THK   COrU.SK    OF    STUDY   AX1>   THE    EXAMINATIONS    liEQUIRKD 

FOR   THK    r)K<JKKK   OF   DOCTOR    OF   MEDK.'IXF.. 

Article  1.  The  studies  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  continue 
four  years.  Tliey  c::n  be  j)ursned  during  the  lirst  three  year^  in  a  ])re]»nratory  school 
of  medicine  or  jdiarmacy  ;  during  the  fourth  year  in  a   faculty  of  medicine,  in  a 
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mixed  faculty  of  medioino  aud  pharmacy,  or  in  a  full- course  school  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy. 

Art.  2.  The  candidates  for  the  doctorate  in  medicine,  in  order  to  take  their  first 
iDScription,  have  to  attain  the  diploma  of  a  haohelor  of  secondary  classical  instruc- 
tion (lettres-philosophie)  and  the  certificate  of  physical,  chemical,  and  natural 
sciences. 

Art.  3.  They  must  undergo  five  examinations  aud  sustain  one  thesis. 

Art.  4.  The  examinations  comprise  the  following  topics: 

First  examination :  Anatomy,  omitting  topographic  anatomy;  practical  test  in  dis- 
section. 

Second  examination :  Histology,  physiology,  in  which  are  comprehended  biologic 
physics  and  biologic  chemistry. 

Third  examination :  First  part,  surgery  and  topographic  anatomy,  surgical  pathol- 
ogy (externe),  acconchements.  Second  part,  general  pathology,  animal  and  veget- 
able parasites,  microbes,  medical  pathology  (interne),  practical  test  in  pathologic 
anatomy. 

Fourth  examination :  Therapeutics,  hygiene,  medical  law,  materia  medica,  phar- 
macology, with  the  applications  of  physical  and  natural  sciences. 

Fifth  examination:  First  part,  clinics  (externe),  obstretric  clinics.  Second  part, 
hospital  clinics;  thesis  upon  a  subject  chosen  by  the  candidate. 

Art.  5.  The  first  examination  must  be  taken  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  inscrip- 
tion (terms);  the  second,  between  the  eighth  and  tenth;  the  third,  between  the 
thirteenth  and  sixteenth;  the  fourth  and  the  fifth,  after  the  sixteenth. 

Art.  6.  The  records  made  by  the  candidates,  whether  in  practical  work,  in  recita- 
tions, in  clinical  service,  where  they  have  been  regularly  admitted  as  probationers, 
are  communicated  to  the  examiners  by  the  dean,  and  count  in  the  examination. 

Art.  7.  The  students  admitted  to  the  full-course  schools  and  to  the  reorganized 
preparatory  schools  undergo  the  first  and  second  examinations  before  the  school  to 
whicli  they  belong. 

Art.  8.  The  president  of  the  examining  jury  is  a  professor  of  the  faculty,  dele- 
gated by  the  minister. 

Immediately  after  the  examinations  the  president  of  the  jury  sends  a  report  of  the 
results  of  the  same  to  the  minister 

Art.  9.  The  sessions  of  the  examination  take  place  in  the  schools,  full-course  and 
reorganized  preparatory,  twice  a  year,  at  dates  fixed  by  the  minister. 

Art.  10.  The  students  admitted  to  the  preparatory  schools  which  are  not  reorgan- 
ized undergo  the  first  and  second  examinations  before  a  faculty  at  the  times  fixed 
by  article  5.     In  case  of  adjournment,  they  must  appear  before  the  same  faculty. 

Art.  11.  The  practical  work  in  dissection  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  hospital 
service  is  obligatory.  The  hospital  practice  must  continue  at  least  three  years;  it 
must  comprehend  at  least  three  mouths'  practice  in  obstetrics. 

A  ministerial  order  will  determine  the  time  to  be  given  to  dissection  and  to  other 
Practical  work. 

Art.  12.  The  fourth  and  fifth  examinations  and  thesis  must  be  sustained  before  the 
same  faculty. 

Art.  13.  The  present  decree  takes  efi'ect  November  1,  1895. 

The  candidates  admitted  before  this  date  will  take  their  examinations  according 
to  the  decree  of  June  20,  1878.  In  order  to  be  admitted  they  must  possess  either  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  sciences  or  of  bachelor  of  secondary  classical  instruction 
(lettres-philosophie),  and  of  bachelor  of  sciences  limited  as  to  mathematics. 

Art.  14.  All  previous  provisions  contrary  to  those  of  the  present  decree  are  and 
remain  abrogated. 

Art.  15.  The  minister  of  jniblic  instruction,  of  liberal  arts  and  culture,  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  the  present  decisiim,  which  will  be  inscribed  into  the  bulletin 
of  the  laws  and  published  in  the  official  journal. 
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DSCBEE  RELATIVE  TO    SPECIAL    SCIENTIFIC    STCDIKS    REQUIRED    FOR  ADMISSION  TO 

THK   MEDICAL  COUR»K. 

Article  1.  There  is  iustituted  in  the  fttculties  of  sciences  a  preparatory  course  of 
physical,  chemical,  and  natnral  sciences. 

Art.  2.  To  this  instruction  are  admitted  young  men  provided  with  a  diploma  of 
bachelor,  and,  after  examination  by  the  faculty,  young  men  of  at  leant  seventeen 
years  of  age,  provided  either  with  the  8iii>erior  certificate  of  i>rimary  instruction  or 
with  the  certilicate  of  superior  primary  (hif^h  school)  studies. 

Art.  3.  At  the  end  of  this  course,  and  after  examinations  passed  before  the  facul- 
f lee  of  sciences,  a  certificate  of  physical,  chemical,  and  natural  studies  is  delivered. 

Art.  4.  In  order  to  be  admitte<l  to  the  examination,  the  candidates  must  show  that 
they  have  paid  the  fees  for  four  successive  terms  (inscription)  and  taken  part  in 
the  practical  work. 

Art.  6.  The  examination  is  passed  before  the  faculty  in  which  the  candidate  has 
taken  the  four  inscriptions  (been  enrolled  four  terms).  It  comprises  questions  and 
practical  test  in  physios;  questions  and  practical  tt'st  in  chemistry ;  questions  and 
practical  test  in  zoology ;  qnentions  and  ])ractical  test  in  botany. 

All  this  according  to  programmes  which  will  l>e  determined  by  a  ministerial  order. 

Art.  6.  The  jury  is  conipoMed  of  tliree  members  of  the  faculty. 

Art.  7.  The  instruction  instituted  by  the  present  decree  may  be  organize<l  near 
the  me<lical  scho<»lH,  and  near  the  reorgaiiiziMl  preparatory  s<'hools  situated  in  those 
cities  where  faculties  of  scienc<*H  do  not  exist.  The  examinations  take  place  under 
the  presidency  of  a  professor  of  a  faculty  of  sciences  delegated  by  the  minister. 

Art.  8.  The  minister  of  public  instruction,  of  liberal  arts  and  culture,  is  cliarged 
with  the  execution  of  the  present  decision,  which  will  be  inserted  in  the  bulletin 
of  the  laws  and  ])ublislied  in  the  otUcial  journal. 


CHAPTEIJ  VT. 

EDUCATION  IN  ONTARIO,  NKW  ZKALANI),  AND  INDIA. 


I. — System  of  Kducation  in  Ontario. 

(Salient  featurt^s  of  tho  syHtiMii  iih  prenoiitiMl  by  the  deputy  iiiiniMtcr  of  education, 
Mr.  .Tohii  Millar,  B.  A.  Ciirrout  operations  as  set  forth  in  an  addreHH  l»y  the  inin- 
istor.  Hon.  (Jeorjje  W.  Ko»8. ) 

Tlio  Doininioii  of  CaiLida  comprises  the  seven  Provinces — Quebec, 
Ontario,  New  lirunswi^rk,  Nova  Scotia,  Priixre  Kdward  Island,  Mani- 
toba, and  British  Columbia — each  of  which  ha.s  its  separate  system  of 
public  iiistru(!tion.  The  systx^m  of  Ontario  pos.ses.scs  i)eculiar  interest 
for  us  on  account  both  of  the  features  in  which  it  resemi)les  and  those 
in  which  it  dillers  from  the  systems  in  our  own  States.  A  very  com- 
plete exposition  of  the  Ontario  system,  prepared  by  the  deputy  minister 
of  education,  Mr.  John  Millar,  has  recently  been  ]>ublished  by  the 
Ontario  e<lucation  department.  The  salient  features  of  the  system, 
as  set  forth  in  this  monograph,  are  as  follows: 

Orujin. — The  system  of  education  in  Ontario  maybe  said  to  combine 
the  best  features  of  the  systems  of  several  countries.  To  the  Old  World 
it  is  indebted  for  a  lar^e  measure*  of  its  stalnlity,  uniformity,  and  cen- 
tralization; to  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  New  World  for  its  popular 
nature,  its  llexibility,  and  its  democratic  princi])les,  which  have  K^ven, 
wherever  desirable,  local  control  ainl  indivi<lual  responsibility.  From 
the  State  of  New  York  we  liave  borrowed  the  machinery  of  our  schools; 
from  Massachusetts  tlie  principle  of  local  taxation;  from  Ireland  our 
first  series  ot  text  books;  from  Scotland  the  cooperation  of  parents 
with  the  teacher  in  upholdin<(  his  authority;  from  (4<'rmany  the  system 
of  normal  schools  and  the  kindergarten,  and  from  the  T7nited  States 
generally  the  nondenomi national  character  of  elementary,  secondary, 
and  university  education. 

Ontario  mav  claim  to  have  some  features  of  her  svstem  that  are 
largely  her  own.  Amonj^"  them  may  be  mentioned  a  division  of  stute 
and  municii)al  authority  on  a  Judicious  basis;  dear  lines  separating  the 
function  of  the  uiiivcr>ity  Ironi  that  of  the  high  schools,  and  the  func- 
tion ot  the  high  schools  from  that  of  the  j)ublic  or  elementary  schools; 
a  uniform  course  of  study;  all  liigh  and  pul)lic  school-^  in  the  hands  of 
professionally  trained  teachers;  no  person  eligible  to  the  i)Ositioii  of 
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iuspector  who  does  not  liold  the  liigliest  grade  of  a  teacher's  certificate, 
aud  who  has  not  had  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher;  inspe^^tors 
removable  if  inefficient,  but  not  subject  to  removal  by  popular  vote; 
the  examinations  of  the  teachers  under  provincial  instead  of  local  con- 
trol; the  acceptance  of  a  common  matriculation  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  the  universities  and  to  the  learned  profession;  a  uniform  series 
of  text-books  for  the  whole  Province;  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
party  politics  in  the  manner  in  which  school  boards,  inspectors,  and 
teachers  discharge  their  duties;  the  system  natioual  instead  of  secta- 
rian, but  affording  under  constitutional  guarantees  and  limitations 
protection  to  Eoman  Catholic  and  Protestant  separate  schools  and 
denominational  universities. 

Unity. — The  three  main  features  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  are  clearly  defined  in  the  system  adopted  in  Ontario.  It  is 
held  that  each  of  these  has  its  own  proper  field  and  that  no  one  of 
them  should  trench  upon  the  grounds  of  another.  It  is  also  intended 
that  there  shouUl  be,  as  far  as  possible,  no  ovciiappiug  of  the  courses 
of  study.  The  system  includes  the  kindergarten,  public  and  separate 
schools,  high  schools  and  the  collegiate  institutes,  and  the  university. 
These  may  be  regarded  as  an  organic  whole.  The  child  enters  the 
kindergarten  at  perhaps  4  years  of  age,  and  the  public  school  at  6,  and 
is  prepared,  about  the  age  of  13,  to  be  admitted  to  a  high  school.  Four 
or  five  years  at  the  high  school  or  collegiate  institute  enables  him  to 
matriculate  in  the  university,  where  he  attends  four  years  and  gains  his 
B.  A.  degree.  This  course,  if  taken  in  full,  gives  him  superior  educa- 
tional advantages  fur  taking  up  the  study  of  his  chosen  profession  or 
entering  upon  the  calling  in  life  to  which  his  mind  is  directed. 

As  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  youth  of  any  country  can  reach  the 
highest  rung  of  the  educational  ladder,  the  curriculum  is  so  mranged 
as  to  afford,  as  far  as  i)ossible,  no  misdirected  steps  to  those  who  do  not 
take  the  full  course.  As  the  great  body  of  the  people  must  be  the 
"breadwinners,"  and  from  necessity  never  reach  the  high  school,  the 
course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  is  limited  to  a  few  subjects 
of  the  most  practical  charact<*r,  the  three  "  H's''  receiving  special  i)romi- 
ncnce.  Moreover  the  curriculum  of  the  high  schools  in  the  lower  terms 
puts  stress  upon  English,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  elementary 
science,  bookkeeping,  drawing,  reading,  and  physical  education. 

The  principles  of  our  system  of  national  education  favor  no  class  or 
sect.  "The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together."  Private  schools  have 
been  successful  only  in  rare  instances.  The  high  school  has  been  called 
the  ''poor  man's  college/'  on  account  of  the  general  desire  in  the  com- 
munity to  exact  low  fees  from  students,  and  in  many  instances  to  charge 
no  fees.  The  highest  distinctions  in  the  university  are  most  frequently 
gained  by  the  sons — and  daughters,  too — of  workingmen. 

No  part  of  the  system  can  do  without  the  others.  To  the  high 
schools  the  public  schools  are  indebted  for  their  efficient  army  of  well- 
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educated  teachers.  In  like  inauuer  the  university  furnishes  in  the 
persons  of  its  graduates  the  well-trained  principals  and  assistants  of 
our  high  schools  and  coUcgiate  institutes.  The  secondary  schools,  in 
turn,  supply  the  university  with  hundreds  of  well-preijared  matricu- 
lants. To  improve  the  university  is  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  high 
schools,  and  to  render  the  latter  more  efiicient  tells  likewise  upon  the 
character  of  elementary  education.  If  one'member  of  the  body  suil'ers, 
all  the  other  members  of  the  body  sufler  with  it.  It  is  thus  that 
all  departments  of  the  system  form  a  harmonious  unity,  and  it  is  thus 
the  functions  of  each  have  come  to  be  fully  recognized  and  clearly 
understooil. 

litlations  to  municipalities, — The  munici[)al  system  of  Ontario  affords 
a  full  measure  of  local  self-government.  The  Province  is  for  the  most 
part  divided  into  counties,  which  are  snbdivided  into  minor  muni- 
cipalities, consisting  of  townships,  incori)orat(*d  villages,  towns,  and 
cities.  These  corporations  are  given  certain  powers,  and  have  certain 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  education.  Tlirough  their  municipal 
councils,  counties  are  under  obligation  to  make  grants  of  money  to 
high  s<*hools,  and  botli  counties  and  townslii]»s  must  contribute  certain 
sums  in  aid  of  publit;  schools.  Kacli  township  is  divided  into  school 
sections,  and  each  of  tlics**  sections  is  [)rovided  with  a  public  school. 
There  is  a  board  of  trustees  for  eacli  school  section,  incorporated  vil- 
lage, town,  and  city.  Much  the  greater  part  of  what  is  expended  for 
public  schools  is  provided  by  the  school  section,  village,  town,  or  city. 

The  ratepayers  (men  and  women)  elect  the  trustees  who,  within  the 
provisions  of  the  provincial  statutes  or  regulations  of  the  education 
dei)artment,  appoint  the  teachers  and  determine  the  amounts  to  be 
expended  for  buildings,  etiuipments,  and  salaries.  It  thus  follows  that 
the  system  of  education  in  Ontario  is  essentially  democratic,  and  in 
those  matters  whic^h  alVcct  the  sentiments  or  touch  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  each  locality  has  almost  entire  control.  It  is  not,  however,  con- 
sidered wise  fo  decentialize  as  n*gards  the  granting  of  certilicates  to 
teachers  and  inspectors,  tlie  authorizing  of  text-books,  the  fixing  of 
c<mrses  of  stmly,  and  the  piescribing  of  tln^  duties  of  trustees,  inspect- 
ors, and  teachers.  These  are  questions  which,  though  still  under  the 
control  of  the  i)eople,  are  regulated  by  a  responsible  government. 

RelaiioHs  to  vliiirrht's. — There  is  no  established  church  in  Ontario,  or 
connection  between  church  and  state.  The  (constitution  gives  the  Prov- 
ince control  of  its  e<lncational  atfairs,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  believe  that  schools  and  colleges  should  be  nondenominational. 
No  religious  body  has  any  voice  in  the  management  of  the  high  and 
public  schools  or  the  university.  These  institutions  are,  however,  far 
from  being  *'(iO(lless'' or  irreligious.  Though  not  religions,  they  are 
institutions  of  a  Christian  people.  The  doctrines  of  no  church  are 
taught,  but  the  i)rincii)les  of  Christianity  form  an  essential  feature  of 
the  daily  exercises.     The  teachers  are,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  men 
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and  women  of  liigli  moral  character.  Tbe  cooperation  of  the  clergy  of 
all  denominations  in  educational  gatherings  is  quite  common,  and  rec- 
ognition of  religion  is  fully  shown  in  the  following  regulations  which 
have  been  prescribed  by  the  education  department: 

(1)  Every  public  and  high  school  shall  be  opened  witli  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
closed  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  the  prayer 
authorized  by  the  department  of  education. 

(2)  The  Scriptnres  shall  be  read  daily  and  systematically  without  comment  or 
explanation,  and  the  portions  used  may  be  taken  from  the  book  of  selections  adopted 
by  tho  department  for  that  purpose,  or  from  the  lUble,  as  the  trustees,  by  resolution 
may  direct. 

(3)  Trustees  may  also  order  the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  tbe  authorized  Scripture 
selections  by  both  pupils  and  teachers  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  school,  and 
the  repeating  of  the  Ten  Commandments  at  least  once  a  week. 

(4)  No  pupil  shall  be  required  to  take  part  in  any  religious  exercise  objected  to  by 
his  parents  or  guardians,  and  in  order  to  the  observance  of  this  regulation,  tho 
teacher,  before  commencing  a  religious  exercise,  is  to  allow  a  short  interval  to  elapse, 
dnring  which  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  and  of  others  who  have  signified  their 
objection,  may  retire. 

(5)  If  in  virtue  of  the  right  to  be  absent  from  the  religious  exercises  any  pupil 
does  not  enter  the  schoolroom  till  fifteen  minutes  after  the  proper  time  for  the  open- 
ing the  school  in  the  forenoon,  such  absence  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  offense  against 
the  rules  of  the  school. 

(6)  When  a  teacher  claims  to  have  conscientious  scruples  in  regard  to  opening  or 
closing  the  school  as  herein  prescribed,  he  shaU  notify  the  ti-ustt^es  to  that  effect  in 
writing,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  tho  trustees  to  make  such  provision  in  the 
premises  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

(7)  Tho  clergy  of  any  denomination,  or  their  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
the  right  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  pupilsof  their  own  church,  in  each  school- 
honB(',  at  least  once  a  week,  after  the  hour  of  closing  the  school  in  the  afternoon,  and 
if  the  clergy  of  more  than  one  denomination  apply  to  give  religious  instruction  in 
the  sumc  Hchoolhousc,  tho  board  of  trustees  shall  decide  on  what  day  of  the  week  the 
si*hoolh(»use  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergyman  of  each  denomination  at  the 
time  above  stilted.  But  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  trustees  aud  clergymen 
of  any  denomination  to  agree  npon  any  hour  of  the  day  at  which  a  clergyman,  or  his 
authorized  representative,  may  give  religions  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  his  own 
chnrch,  provided  it  be  not  dnring  the  regular  hours  of  the  school.  Emblems  of  a 
denoniiuationnl  character  shall  not  be  exhibited  in  a  i>ublic  school  during  regular 
school  hours. 

The  imperial  statute,  called  the  British  North  America  act,  wliich 
uniti'd  the  Provinces  forming  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  guaranteed  cer- 
tain educational  privileges  to  the  iioman  Catholic  citizens  of  Ontario. 
The  separate  schools  act,  as  it  is  termed,  enables  Protestants,  as  well 
as  Roman  Catholics,  to  establish,  under  ceilain  conditions,  schools  for 
themselves.  In  these  schools,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
study  for  public  schools,  religious  exercises  are  taken  up  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees.  The  education  department  has  not  the  same 
authority  under  the  statute  over  Koman  Catholic  separate  schools  as  it 
has  over  the  public  schools,  yet  in  the  main  features — such  as  the 
qualification  of  teachers,  excepting  those  in  religious  orders,  the  selexj- 
tion  of  text-books,  except  those  recpiued  for  religious  exercises — the 
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antliority  of  the  depart  men t  may  be  said  to  be  the  same.  There  is  no 
pi-ovision  ill  the  lUHistitiition  allowing  the  <^8tiiblishment  of  separate 
high  8c*.hool8,  and  any  private  or  denominational  institntions  of  this 
kind  which  have  been  established  receive  no  le^slative  aid,  nor  are 
their  snppovters  exempted  from  taxation  for  tlie  national  schools. 

The  Roman  Catholi(;s  have. shown  as  little  disposition  as  the  Protes- 
tants to  establish  denominational  schools  for  secondary  education,  and 
the  verdict  of  all  classics  appears  to  be  that  religious  convictions  are 
not  interfered  with,  an<l  that  (christian  principles  are  strengthened  by 
attendance  at  tlie  hi*;rh  schools  and  collegiate  institutes.  A  few  church 
schools  have  bt'en  oi>ened  for  boys  and  several  ladies*  colleges  have 
been  established  by  difl'erent  denominations.  Tlu^  course  of  study  in 
these  iiislitiitions  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that  in  the  high 
8<!hof)ls,  and  the  students  frequently  write  at  the  same  university  and 
departmental  examinations. 

Tiie  Provincial  Tniversitv  is  also  nondenominational.  All  the 
churches  are  w(*]l  represented  among  its  alumni.  The  arts  course  has 
been  taken  up  by  Episc>opalian,  Prasbyterian,  Methodist,  Haptist,  and 
Roman  Catholic  candidates  for  the  ministry  before  attending  the  theo- 
logi(!al  colleges  of  their  resixwtive  denominations.  No  religions  tests 
are  required  of  the  professors,  who,  in  fact,  represent  different  denomi- 
nations, and,  in  many  instances,  have  identified  themselves  with  the 
work  of  the  different  churches.  An  important  adjunct  to  the  uni- 
versity is  a  flourishing  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  has 
been  of  nuich  service  as  a  religious  and  moral  bond  of  union  among  the 
students. 

The  wishes  of  those  who  prefer  attendance  at  a  denominational  uni- 
versity are  well  met  by  the  several  institutions  of  the  kind  that  have 
been  established,  viz:  Ottawa  University  (Roman  Catholic),  Queen's 
University  (Pi*esbyterian),  Trinity  (Episcopalian),  the  Western  Uni- 
versity ( Episcopalian),  Victoria  University  (Methodist),  now  federated 
with  Toronto,  and  McMaster  ITniversity  (i^aptist).  These  are  sus- 
tained by  private  endowments  or  grants  made  by  religious  bodies.  No 
financial  assistance  is  given  them  by  the  State.  The  course  of  study  is, 
as  a  rule,  the  same  as  in  the  Prr)vincial  University  and  University 
College,  exce[)t  that  some  options  of  a  denominational  character  ai^ 
allowed.  They  have  all  accept-ed  a  uniform  matriculation  examinati<m 
held  by  the  education  department  and  Tomnto  University.  No  relig- 
ions tests  are  required,  and  the,  degrees  have  the  same  legal  value  as 
those  given  by  the  Provincial  University. 

ReJaliom  to  int rents — Compulsory  education. — ft  is  held  t-o  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  jjrovide  free  elementary  schools.  To  allow  children  to 
grow  uj)  in  ignorance  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  community. 
All  ])ersons  are  taxe<l  to  supjxirt  education,  because  its  general  diffu- 
sion is  for  the  public  good.  It  is  held  that  compulsory  education  is  a 
necessarv  corollary  of  free  education.     If  the  State  L:ives  the  boon  of 
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free  schools  to  all,  it  has  a  right  to  see  that  the  expected  advantages 
are  realized.  Ou  this  principle  the  truancy  and  compulsory  education 
act  of  1891  was  passed.  This  statute  combines  the  best  features  of  the 
laws  of  Great  Britain  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  those  of  the  principal 
States  of  the  American  Union.  By  this  act  all  children  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  14  are  obliged  to  attend  school  for  the  full  term  during 
which  the  school  is  open,  and  parents  or  guardians  who  fail  to  send 
their  children  are  subject  to  x)enalties.  The  rights  of  conscience  are 
sufficiently  guarded.  Penalties  are  not  inflicted  if  the  child  is  under 
efficient  instruction  at  home,  or  unable  to  attend  through  sickness  or 
other  unavoidable  cause,  or  is  excused  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  by 
the  principal  of  the  school,  or  if  he  has  passed  the  high  school  entrance 
examination. 

Any  person  employing  a  child  under  14  years  of  age,  during  school 
hours,  is  liable  to  a  i)enalty  of  $20.  When  tlie  services  of  a  child  are 
deemt^d  urgent,  an  absence  from  school  for  six  weeks  of  the  term  may 
be  granted.  Provision  is  made  for  sending  a  child  who  is  vicious  and 
immoral  to  an  industrial  school.  To  nip  truancy  in  the  bud  is  regarded 
as  the  most  effective  means  of  preventing  a  recourse  to  the  penalties  of 
the  act.  Truant  officers  must  be  appointed  for  every  city,  town,  and 
incorporated  village,  and  may  be  appointed  for  every  school  section. 
These  officers  are  vested  with  police  powers,  and  have  authority  to 
enter  factories,  workshops,  stores,  and  other  i)laces  where  children  may 
be  employed,  and  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  violation  of  the  act. 
Regulations  may  be  made  by  the  local  authorities  for  the  better 
eniorcenient  of  the  statute.  The  truant  officers  must  report  annually 
to  the  education  department  according  to  prescribed  forms. 

Separation  from  municipal  and  party  politics. — The  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Ontario  is  remarkably  free  from  politics.  *  *  *  School 
trustees  are  not  selected  from  our  municipal  councils,  and  in  the  case  of 
high  school  boards  and  boards  of  education  the  members  can  not  hold 
at  the  same  time  positions  in  the  municipal  council  of  the  municipality 
or  county  in  whii;h  the  high  school  is  situated.  The  candidates  for 
political  honors  or  the  **  wire-i)ullcrs"  of  a  political  party  have  scarcely 
any  chance  to  advance  their  interests  by  bringing  party  i)olitics  into 
the  domain  of  school  management.  Inspectors  are  not  selected  by  pop- 
ular vote.  No  person  can  be  appointed  as  inspector  who  has  not  a  cer- 
tificate showing  that  he  has  attained  to  the  highest  rank  as  a  public 
school  teacher.     *     *     * 

Boards  of  education  have  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  the  standards  of 
examinations  or  awarding  certificates.  The  graduates  of  the  high 
school,  which  is  controlled  by  the  trustees,  must  attend  a  training 
school  before  being  eligible  for  positions  in  the  gift  of  the  board.  In 
the  case  of  public  schools  the  inspector,  or  in  the  case  of  high  schools 
the  principal,  is  ])roperly  consulted  regarding  appointments.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  rarely  does  an  inspector  or  high  school  principal  make  his 
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recommendations  through  political  motives,  or  make  himself  obnoxious 
to  a  section  of  the  community  by  taking  a  part  in  the  ''party  caucus" 
or  political  campaign.  Appointments  are  almost  invariably  made  on 
the  ground  of  fitness,  and  even  though  personal  motives  and  preferences 
may  influence  trustees,  the  fact  that  a  (;andidate  for  a  position  takes  an 
active  interest  in  politics  would  prove  fatal  to  his  success  even  among 
his  i>olitical  friends.  It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that 
teachers  or  inspectors  are  debarred  from  any  rights  as  citizens  in  the 
study  of  political  questions,  or  the  expression  of  their  political  views. 
It  is  only  meant  that  their  x)ositions  render  it  injudicicms  for  them  to 
alienate  a  part  of  the  public  by  actively  indulging  in  the  strife  of  party 
warfare,  and  that  inspectors  or  teachers  who  do  so  find  their  useful- 
ness gone. 

Education  department. — By  an  act  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Province  the  educational  department  is  intrusted  with  the  a<lministra- 
tion  of  the  school  law.  The  department  consists  of  the  members  of 
the  executive  government,  and  its  head,  as  already  stated,  is  the  min- 
ister of  education.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  statute  in  that 
behalf,  and  the  regulations  of  the  department,  there  maybe  established 
the  following  schools:  (1)  Kindergartens,  (2)  public  schools,  (3)  night 
schools,  (4)  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes,  (5)  art  schools,  (0) 
county  model  schools,  (7)  normal  schools,  (8)  schools  of  pedagogy,  (9) 
teachers'  institutes,  (10)  mechanics'  institutes,  (11)  industrial  schools. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  direct  all  the  educational  forces  in 
the  country;  first,  from  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, and  secondly,  through  the  oflicers  of  his  department.  From  the 
discussions  of  educational  questions  in  the  provincial  i)arliament,  his 
position  as  a  member  gives  him  the  best  facilities  for  recognizing  the 
working  of  the  s<*hool  law  and  ascertaining  the  trend  of  ])ublic  opinion. 
As  the  head  of  his  department,  his  t'onstant  ofiicial  intercourse  with 
trustees,  insi)ectors,  and  teachers  gives  him  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
prescribing  from  time  to  time  whatever  amendments  to  the  regulations 
may  be  considered  wise  in  the  interest  of  high  and  public  schools. 
From  the  wide  sweej)  of  the  legislation  which  he  is  exj)ected  to  direct, 
and  from  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  government  responsible  to 
the  people's  representatives,  he  is  able  to  advance  such  legislation  as 
will  guard  the  unity  of  the  system  and  preserve  its  symmetry,  as  well 
as  prevent  any  needless  innovation  from  pseudo- reformers  or  visionary 
meddlers.  Kxtc^nsive  powers  are  given  to  the  education  department, 
but  every  regulation  or  order  in  council  made  under  the  statute  giving 
it  an  existence,  or  under  the  public,  separate,  or  high  schools  act  must 
be  laid  before  the  legislative  assembly.  It  has  power,  subjecjt  to  the 
provisions  of  any  statute  in  that  behalf,  to  make  regulations — 

(1)  For  tlio  cla.sHilieatioii.  orgaiiizatiou.  government,  and  examination  of  all  schools 
aud  institutes  in  the  ]>rcce(lin^  section  mentioned,  and  for  the  equipment  of  school- 
housed  and  tlie  arrangement  of  school  premises; 
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(2)  For  tbe  anthorization  of  text-books  for  the  use  of  pnpils  attending  snch 
schools  or  institntes  and  for  tho  selection  of  books  of  reference  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  pnpils,  and  school  libraries; 

(3)  For  determining  the  qnaliiications  and  duties  of  inHpootors,  examiners,  and 
teachers  of  such  schools  and  institutes,  and  for  tbe  appointment  from  time  to  time 
of  such  examiners  as  may  be  requisite  for  that  purpose; 

(4)  For  tho  payment  of  the  pensions  of  superannuated  inspectors  and  teachers, 
and  tbe  proper  distribution  of  all  moneys  set  apart  by  the  legislative  assembly  for 
school  purposes ; 

(5)  For  oxtonding,  on  the  petition  of  a  board  of  school  trustees,  and  on  such 
evidence  as  to  efficiency  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  any  third-class  certificate 
issued  under  tho  authority  of  tho  public  schools  act; 

(G)  For  the  study  of  agriculture  and  for  scientific  instruction  as  to  the  nature  of 
alcoholic  stimulants  and  narcotics  with  special  reference  to  their  effect  upon  the 
human  syHteni. 

The  education  department  has  power  also — 

(1)  To  appoint  inspectors  of  high  schools,  separate  schools,  and  county  model 
schools,  masticrs  of  normal  and  model  schools,  and  directors  of  teachers'  institutes; 

(2)  To  affiliate  with  the  schools  of  pedagogy  such  high  schools  or  coUegiate  insti- 
tutes as  may  be  necessary  for  practical  instruction  in  tho  art  of  teaching; 

(3)  To  determine  tho  fees  to  be  paid  by  candidates  at  departmental  examinations; 

(4)  To  accept  in  such  subjects  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  the  examination  oi 
any  nniversity  in  the  British  Dominions  in  lien  of  tho  departmental  examinations; 

(5)  To  prescribe  such  forms  for  school  registers  and  departmental  reports  as  may 
be  deemed  expedient; 

(6)  To  accept,  on  passing  the  annual  departmental  examination,  the  professional 
or  training  certifioate  of  any  normal  school  or  other  training  institution  in  tho 
British  Dominions. 

The  minister  of  education  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor  upon  the  schools  and  other  institutions  under  the  control  ot 
his  department  with  such  statements  and  suggestions  for  promoting 
education. generally  as  he  may  deem  useful  and  expedient.  He  has 
po^Yer  to  decide  upon  all  disputes  and  complaints  laid  before  him,  the 
settlement  of  which  is  not  otherwise  provided  by  law,  and  upon  all 
appeals  made  to  him  from  the  decisions  of  any  inspector  or  other  school 
officer. 

PRESENT   STATUS  OF   THE   SYSTEM. 

The  following  review  of  the  operations  of  the  system  was  presented 
before  the  legislature  by  the  minister  of  education,  Hon.  George  W. 
Eoss,  in  submitting  the  estimates  for  1894.  The  value  of  this  survey 
is  eiilianced  by  comparative  statistics  and  by  the  discussions  of  toi)ics 
of  vital  inteiest  in  all  systems: 

The  estimates  for  educational  purposes  may  ho  conveniently  grouped  under  four 
heads:  (1)  Grants  to  elementary  schools;  (2)  grants  to  secondary  schools;  (3)  grants 
for  the  training  of  teachers;  (4)  grants  for  technical  education. 

The  grants  for  elementary  education  are  divided  principally  among  three  classes  of 
schools — public  schools,  separate  schools,  and  poor  schools.  There  is,  in  addition,  a 
small  grant  for  kindergartens  and  night  schools,  and  for  pnpils  in  the  highest  form 
of  public  and  separate  schools  who  pass  the  leaving  examination. 
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By  stsitute  tlie  ninonnt  appropriated  for  public  iind  sopnnito  scIiooIh  is  divided  on 
the  basis  of  average  attendance  in  ea<'li  rcHpectively.  Tlio  amount  paid  to  public 
Bi'hools  in  1803  was  $222,844.  i."),  and  the  nmonut  to  separate  schools  $18,491.60.  The 
Rouinu  Catholic  separate  schools  received  over  one-thirte«'nth  of  the  money  voted 
by  the  legislative  assembly,  while  the  Koman  Catholic  po]iulation  of  the  Province 
is  about  one-sixth. 

Although  the  amount  given  for  elementary  education  is  not  its  large  as  one  would 
desire,  still,  having  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  po]>ul»tion,  the  legislature  can  not 
be  said  to  bo  remiss  in  its  duty.  In  1871  the  amount  paid  by  the  Government  for 
elementary  education  was  $178,975.  This  sum  steadily  increased,  until  in  1893  it 
auiounted  to  $291,.32r>,  or  an  increase  of  02  per  cent  in  the  last  twenty  years,  while 
the  pupils  enrolled  have  increased  only  7  per  cent. 

There  has  also  been  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  aid  given  to  poor  schools. 
Beginning  with  $5,iK)0  in  1871,  this  grant  has  increased  until  it  now  reaches  $4.5,000. 
From  the  reports  of  the  insx>ectors  I  am  led  to  believe  that  no  money  voted  by  the 
legislature  is  more  gratefully  received  or  more  economically  expended.  In  spit«  of 
all  we  have  done  for  tho  settlers  in  tlie  northern  districts  in  the  way  of  railways  and 
colonization  roa<l8,  they  still  suffer  many  of  tho  inconveniences  incident  to  ]uoneer 
Iffe.  By  means  of  the  grants  given  by  the  Government  the  bunions  of  taxation  for 
edacation  have  been  grt^atly  lightened,  and  schools  are  now  established  as  far  west 
as  the  Rainy  River  district  under  teachers  of  recognized  ability,  and  this  year  we 
hope  to  be  successful  in  establishing  a  public  school  on  the  shores  of  James  Bay. 
These  schools  were  att-ended  last  year  by  over  lO.fKX)  children,  and,  although  the 
att<'ndance  was  not  as  regular  as  in  tho  settled  districts,  I  am  satisfied  from  tlia 
reports  of  the  inspc^ctors  that  the  pupils  are  stea<lily  advancing  in  their  studies. 

The  attentlance  at  night  schools  was  till  two  years  ago  regarded  as  attendance 
at  the  public  school,  and  consetiuently  they  shared  in  tho  grant  to  public  schools  on 
the  basis  of  average  attendance. 

Three  years  ago  the  legislature,  feeling  the  importance  of  affording  greater  enconr- 
agement  to  such  schools,  appropriated  a  small  grant  which  wont  directly  to  the 
board  of  trustees  for  the  purpose  ('f  defraying  necessary  expenses.  The  number  of 
night  schools  established  and  receiving  aid  in  1892  was  32,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
in  attendance  was  2,293.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  grant,  as  without  it  many 
young  men  and  women,  belonging  especially  to  tho  working  classes,  would  be  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  thost^  who  are  able  to  attend  school  during  the 
day. 

KINDKIKJAKTKXS. 

.Tust  before  I  took  charge  of  tho  education  department  my  jiredecessor  had  taken 
steps  for  the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  system  of  instruction  into  the  schools 
of  Toronto.  Such  schools  were  Siinctioned  by  the  public  schools  act  under  the  name 
of  **Infant  schools."  As  this  t«^rm  had  no  distinctive  meaning  in  this  rroviuee,  the 
school  act  of  1885  was  amendi^d  to  provide  expressly  for  the  establishment  of  kinder- 
gartens. So  far  as  1  know  the  Province  of  Ontario  was  the  first  Province  or  State 
on  th<*  continent  to  recognize  as  part  of  its  school  system  the  i)hilf)sophical  teach- 
ings of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi.  Even  in  Germany  the  kindergarten  system  has 
received  no  State  recognition,  such  schools,  though  largely  attended,  being  private 
undertakings.  The  growth  of  the  kindergarten  system  is  remarkable.  In  1882  the 
first  kindergarten  was  opened  in  tho  city  of  T<»ronto;  now,  in  1893,  we  have  85  kin- 
dergartens, with  2(X)  teachers,  attended  by  8,056  pupils.  Kindergartens  have  been 
established  in  nearly  <'V(  ry  city  in  tho  Province  and  in  several  of  the  larger  towns, 
and  I  understand  they  meet  with  the  cordial  api»roval  of  tho  ratepayers,  are  found 
to  be  very  stimulatinj^  to  the  teachers,  and  have  greatly  developed  kindly  methuds 
of  discipline  in  the  management  of  our  stthools. 
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SCHOOL   ATTEXDANCF. 

The  perceutage  of  pupils  enrolled  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  country 
furnishes  gratifying  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  by  all  classes  in  thu  education  of 
their  children.  In  this  respect  Ontario  leads  all  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  and 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union.  Iowa  is  the  only  State  that  surpasses  Ontario  in 
its  zeal  for  elementary  education.     Let  me  give  a  few  comparisons : 

Out  of  her  whole  population  Ontario  sends  to  her  elementary  schools  24.95  per 
cent;  Maine,  21.13;  Illinois,  20.34;  Michigan,  20.39;  New  York,  17.38;  Ohio,  21.71; 
Massachusetts,  16.95;  Iowa,  25.80. 

An  important  feature  in  connection  with  the  enrollment  is  the  relative  length  of  the 
school  yc»ar  in  Ontario  and  the  United  States.  In  Maine  lh«^  average  length  of  the 
school  year  is  less  tban  6  months;  in  Connectient,  10  months;  in  Illinois,  7^^ 
mouths;  In  Iowa,  7^  months;  in  Massachusetts,  8  months;  in  New  York,  9  months. 
The  average  for  the  whole  United  States  was  only  134  days,  or  less  than  7  months, 
against  208  days,  i.  o.,  a  trifle  over  10  months,  in  Ontario.  The  average  number  of 
day:*  which  a  pupil  in  the  United  States  attends  a  public  school  is  87^  days  in  the 
year;  in  Ontario  the  average  number  of  days  is  112^,  or  a  tiiHe  over  5}  months. 
In  rural  districts  the  average  is  largely  reduced  by  the  irregularity  of  pupils  in  the 
newer  districts,  and  oven  in  the  most  favored  portions  of  Ontario  the  severity  of  the 
winter  seriously  atTects  school  attendance.  In  cities  and  towns  the  average  in  some 
cases  reaches  as  high  as  75  per  cent  of  the  aggregate,  or  an  average  of  150  days  in 
the  year  for  each  pupil. 

There  are  two  reflections  germane  to  the  subject  of  school  attendance  worthy  of 
notice:  First,  with  the  irregularity  of  attendance  there  is  a  great  loss  of  teaching 
force,  and  a  necessarily  imperfect  development  of  the  child's  education.  We  paid 
last  year  $2,752,629  for  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  employed  in  the  education  of  half 
a  million  of  children.  Less  than  half  of  the  number  of  pupils  attended  school  the 
whole  year,  consequently  one-half  of  the  sum  expended  on  teachers' salaries  must  have 
produrcd  very  unsatisfactory  results,  and  one-half  the  children  at  school,  no  matter 
how  zealous  the  Government  or  the  education  department  may  be,  must  have  received 
but  a  very  imperfect  education.  The  second  reflection  is  that  a  child  who  devotes 
hiniHcU'  to  study  on  an  average  of  120  days  in  the  year,  that  is,  less  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  time,  is  not  in  very  great  danger  of  suffering  either  mental  or  ])hysical 
disability  from  the  alleged  overpressure  of  our  school  system.  Even  admitting  that 
examinations  are  exacting  and  home  lessons  sometimes  unreasonable,  one  day's 
study,  six  hours  at  school,  and  two  days  ofl*,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to,  is  not 
very  taxing. 

The  Germans  are  a  vigorous  people,  possessed  of  great  vitality  and  energy,  yet  the 
schools  of  Germany  show  an  average  attendance  of  78  i)er  cent,  with  much  longer 
hours  of  study  than  we  prescribe.  Ordinarily,  the  German  schools  open  in  summer 
at  7  o'rlork  in  the  morning  and  close  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  two  hours 
of  recess  during  midday.  In  winter  the  hours  are  shorter,  but  by  their  continua- 
tion system,  like  our  night  schools,  the  studies  of  the  pupils  are  continued  during 
the  evenings  just  as  rigidly  as  during  attendance  at  the  public  school  in  the  day- 
time. 

TRrAXCY    ACT. 

By  the  truancy  act  of  1891  an  attempt  was  made  to  improve  the  compulsory  fea- 
tures of  our  school  law.  I  think  the  exi»erience  of  the  next  few  years  will  sliow  that 
the  small  residuum  of  truant  children,  whose  evil  habits  the  act  was  intunded  to 
correct,  has  been  very  much  reduced.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  the  aet  by  the  public 
authorities,  I  am  convinced,  will  have  a  very  salutary  etl'ect  upon  the  indifference 
of  both  parents  and  (children.  The  number  of  convictions  in  1891  was  7,  and  in 
1892,  49. 
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PROGllRSS   IN   ADVANCED   SUBJECTS. 

There  has  been  a  gratifying  iiicreaMo  iu  the  number  of  ]>upilH  studying  the  advanced 
subjects  in  the  public  Hchool  coiifHe,  nnch  na  history',  geography,  and  grammar. 
Taking  the  statin  tics  contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the  inspectors  as  a  basis,  it 
is  beyond  question  that  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
Province  are  considerably  higher  than  they  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  In  every 
advanced  subject  of  the  course  there  hus  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils.  Even  in  the  lifth  form,  which  the  department  wns  said  to  regard  with  some 
indifference,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  over  8,000  pupils  iu  the  last  five  years, 
although  there  have  been  drained  from  the  ])ublio  school  to  the  high  school  in  the 
same  period  about  8,000  pupils  a  year,  who,  had  they  remained  in  the  public  school, 
would  have  entere<l  the  fifth  form. 

CANADIAN    HISTORY. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  notice  the  incrreascd  interest  taken  in  tbe  subject 
of  Canadian  lii.story — a  subject  which  was  first  made  compulsory  for  entrance  to  high 
schools  by  tlie  ro<;ulations  of  18^5.  In  1K^<(>  this  subject  was  taken  by  67,(>82  pupils; 
in  1892  it  was  taken  by  1:^5.1168.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  tbe  effect  which  the 
'  study  of  the  history  of  our  own  country  will  have  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
to  be  the  future  citixens  and  rulers  of  Canada.  I  believe  that  much  of  the  wonder- 
ful power  the  American  Uepublic  has  shown  iu  absorbing  and  assimilating  the  largo 
foreign  poi>ulatiou  wliich  has  drifted  into  th<*  K<'pnblic  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
was  owing  to  the  ellorts  made  in  the  public  mcIiooIh  of  tlio  T'nited  States  to  impress 
the  school  children  with  the  advantages  of  republican  institutions.  Her  great  men 
formed  the  subject  of  anecdote  and  sketch  in  every  text-book;  her  struggle  for 
independence,  the  courage  of  her  generals,  the  elo(iuence  of  her  stutcHmen,  her  litera- 
ture, her  natural  resources,  in  fact,  everything  she  was  and  everything  she  expected 
to  be,  were  made  the  subject  of  study  and  of  declamation,  and  every  child  on  leaving 
scbo(d  was  made  to  feel  that  the  American  Republic,  if  not  representing  the  whole 
world,  represented  at  least  the  most  important  part  of  it. 

In  the  same  way  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Fatherland  is  made  an  important 
part  in  the  curriculum  of  all  the  schools  of  (Germany,  from  the  volkschulen  to  the 
gymnasien.  In  her  dark  da>B,  when  humbled  and  crushed  by  the  first  Napoleon, 
Frederick  William  announced  to  his  disc<nisolate  subjects  ''the  State  must  make 
good  through  intellectual  power  what  it  has  lost  in  jdiysical  strength,'*  and  straight- 
way began  the  organization  of  a  school  system  of  whi(di  loyalty  to  the  Cicrman 
Empire  may  be  said  t(»  be.  one  of  its  corner  stones.  From  its  earliest  history  down 
to  its  triumphs  befVire  Sedan  i^very  event  calculat>4'd  to  stimulate  attachment  to  his 
native  land  or  to  increase  his  admiration  of  the  national  character  of  the  great 
leaders  of  public  opinion  is  daily  jiresented  to  the  pupil  for  the  jnirpose  of  strength- 
ening his  interest  in  th»i  country  to  which  he  belongs. 

In  Kngland,  strange  to  say,  the  subject  of  Hritish  history  occupies  a  secondary 
place  in  the  scliool  curriculum.  It  is  at  present  an  optional  subject,  and  the  only 
incentive  to  t<'acher  or  pupil  to  take  it  up  is  tlio  mercenary  one  tliat  by  so  doing  the 
school  will  receive  a  larger  grant.  Out  ofr>. 000,970  pupils  enrolled  in  the  sclnuds  of 
Englaufl  and  Wales  in  1892  only  90,070  pupils  were  presented  for  examinati(ui  in  all 
the  Hi>ecili<»  subjects,  English  history  being  one  of  these  subjects.  It  is  but  ]»roper 
to  say,  however,  that  a  series  of  readers  in  British  history  is  required  to  be  used  in 
every  school  from  the  second  standard  ui>ward,  so  that  much  of  the  knowledge 
obtained  iu  this  country  by  the  use  of  a  text-book  iu  British  history  is  obtained 
in  England  by  tln^  use  of  readers  specially  jirepared  and  which  are  supplementary 
to  the  (►rdinary  school  reader. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  the  e<lucation  department  relieved  candidates  for  entrance 
to  the  high  school  from  an  examination  in  British  history  in  order  that  greater  atten- 
tion could  bo  given  to  the  study  of  Canadian  history,  an  outcry  was  raised  by  the 
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opposition  press  and  tlio  historic  charge  of  disloyalty  was  hurled  against  the  Oovem- 
uicnt.  It  may  bo  that  in  its  zeal  to  promote  a  Canadian  sentiment  the  education 
department  went  too  far  in  the  first  instance  to  make  Canadian  history  comx)ulsory. 
It  may  bo  that  the  practice  of  other  nations,  sucli  as  the  United  States  and  Germany, 
who  had  to  deal  with  mixed  communities,  as  we  have  in  Canada,  was  at  fault.  It 
may  be  that  to  embody  in  the  regulations  of  the  departnicnt  a  course  of  study  which 
presupposes  greater  attachment  to  our  own  country  than  is  required  by  the  depai-t- 
ment  of  education  of  England  and  Wales,  was  too  great  a  stride  for  this  generation 
to  take;  but  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  which  governe<l  the  department, 
certain  it  is  that  at  no  previous  period  in  the  history  of  Canada  has  there  been  so 
much  attention  paid  to  the  history  of  our  own  country,  its  relations  to  the  British 
Empire,  and  the  position  it  is  destined  to  occupy,  if  it  is  true  to  itself,  in  the  future 
of  this  continent. 

The  object  of  relieving  the  pupils  from  the  examination  in  British  history  was  to 
give  the  teacher  greater  freedom  in  dealing  with  the  subject  and  the  pupils  greater 
zest  in  its  study.  It  is  possible  so  to  load  our  pupils  with  examinations  as  to  make 
school  life  irksome  and  repulsive,  and  if  there  is  one  department  more  than  another 
where  the  method  of  the  examiner  is  calculated  to  destroy  interest  in  a  subject,  it  is 
in  the  study  of  history.  Examinations  in  history  can  not  be  framed  so  as  to  develop 
in  the  children  either  the  trne  spirit  of  the  historian  or  to  disclose  to  their  minds 
the  aspirations  which  culminate  in  the  great  events  which  it  records.  The  child 
may  get  that  for  himself  by  reading  and  meditation;  he  ought  to  get  it  from  the 
teacher ;  he  can  not  get  it  from  the  examiner. 

I  hope,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  many  years  till  we  can  say  to  the  teachers  of 
Ontario,  "We  have  confidence  in  your  work  without  an  examination,''  and  to  the 
school  children  of  Ontario,  "  Read  the  history  of  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of 
absorbing  the  spirit  of  her  institutions,  the  temper  of  her  statesmen,  and  the  courage 
and  freedom-loving  disposition  of  her  people,  and  repeat  it  in  the  experience  of 
Canada,  clarified  and  sublimated  by  the  genius  of  our  own  institutions,  and  you 
will  have  what  is  best  in  humanity  and  what  is  best  in  government  an  well.'* 

I'HYSIOLOGY   AND   TKMPKRANCE. 

I  can  not  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject  without  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  physiology  and  temperance  are  receiving  the  attention  of  our  public  school. 
It  was  in  1886  that  authority  was  given  the  education  department  to  provide  instruc- 
tion in  this  subject.  Since  that  authority  was  given  a  text- book  was  prescribed, 
and  although  for  several  years  the  subject  was  optiouiil,  it  was  believed  that  public 
opinion  would  justify  its  being  made  compulsory,  and  this  wjvs  done  accordingly  by 
the  regulations  of  last  August. 

Out  of  201,649  who  were  required  under  the  regulations  t^)  study  this  subject, 
171,59 1  were  reported  as  receiving  the  requisite  iustruction.  In  addition  to  the 
study  of  the  subject  in  the  public  school,  provision  was  made  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers  at  normal  and  model  schools,  and  every  teacher  since  1887  who  has  received 
a  certificate  from  the  education  department  has  been  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  physiology  and  temperance.  Is  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  this  action  of  the  department  will  greatly  aid  the  enforcement 
of  any  legislation  that  may  be  required  further  to  restrain  the  liquor  tratiic? 

COrRSK   OF    STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  public  schools  has  been  very  much  simplified  within 
the  last  t»'.n  yeais.  The  opinion  at  one  time  evidently  prevailed  that  almost  every 
subject  within  the  range  of  human  knowledge  should  be  taken  up  in  the  public 
school.  In  1871  our  school  curriculum  consisted  of  fifteen  subjects,  all  of  which 
were  obligatory,  requiring  the  use  of  24  text- books  at  a  cost  of  $10.83.  The  course 
now  consists  of  9  compulsory  subjects  and  3  optional,  requiring  the  purchase  of  only 
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9  text-l»ooks  at  a  cost  of  !M.i)().  Tho  Ju<lgnieiit  of  tho  host  educators  is  stroDgly  in 
favor  of  a  limited  course  <if  study  for  eloinciitary  schools,  and  b}'  a  limited  course  of 
study  I  moan  a  course  embracing  a  few  8n1)jcrt8  well  taught.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  geology  or  astronomy  is  not  included  in  the  curriculum  that  an 
a^lvanccd  public  school  pupil  should  know  nothing  of  these  scion ces,  but  what  is 
meant  is  that  a  knowledge  of  these  Hcieuccs  such  a»  a  child  may  be  capable  of 
obtaining  should  be  incidental  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  school,  and  not  made 
the  subject  of  special  study  by  menus  of  a  text-bot»k. 

Within  the  range  of  our  public  school  curriculum  there  is  ample  material  with 
which  to  develop  all  the  faculties  wlr!oh  nre  supposed  to  bo  most  active  within  the 
Age  limit  of  public  school  life.  Imaj^ination,  and  memory,  and  the  reasoning  powers 
and  observation  can  all  bt)  quickened  and  stimulated  to  the  utmost  of  any  child's 
capacity  as  our  curriculum  now  sfinids.  If  the  true  purpose  of  education  be  to 
dovelo))  power  and  concentration  of  thought,  then  as  a  necessary  corollary  the 
dissipation  of  energy  leads  to  weakness.  Better  have  a  pu]>il  an  export  in  tho  four 
simple  rules  of  arithmetic  than  give  him  a  smattering  of  all. 

TKACIIKRS   ANI>   TIIKIR   TRAIXlNd. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  now  uumberj  8,480«  the  number  of 
females  employed  1>eing  5,710,  and  the  number  of  males  2,770.  In  the  last  ten  years 
female  teachers  have  increased  by  about  2,0(X),  and  male  teachers  have  incroased  by 
about  ',i(H).  The  eft'ect  which  the  employment  of  so  many  female  teachers  may  have 
on  tho  fiirmation  of  national  character  and  the  development  of  those  inlluencos 
which  giv(>  vigor  and  strength  t4>  national  life  is  too  large  a  question  for  ]>resent  con- 
sideration. Having  regard  to  the  iutiuences  on  the  child  of  th<>  jiersonality  of  tho 
teacher,  one  would  naturally  :issume  that  the  more  vigorous  and  forceful  methods 
of  the  male  teacher  would  more  thoroughly  arouse  the  latent  energies  of  the  child 
and  train  him  better  for  a  life  of  self  reliance  and  self-assertion,  but  the  time  is  too 
short  during  which  the  sway  of  the  female  teacher  has  been  exercised  to  form  a 
Judgment  on  this  point.  It  is  apparent,  however,  to  the  most  Hux>erticial  observer  of 
the  changing  phases  of  school  life  that  in  recent  years  the  arbitrary  discipline  which 
asserted  itself  by  physical  forc.^  has  given  way  to  tho  humane  and  sympathetic  dis- 
cipline of  atlection  ami  self-resjiect;  that  tin?  schoolroom,  so  froquently  tho  scene  of 
angry  denunciation  and  cruel  torture  to  be  avoideil,  shunned,  :in<l  deserted  whenever 
it  was  possible,  is  now  resorted  to  with  pleasurable  anticipation-*,  and  is  enjoyed 
for  its  ha]»])y  associations  as  much  as  for  the  benelits  which  it  produces.  The  great 
gulf  whic'li  on<'e  separated  the  teacher  from  his  pupils  has  hern  bridged  over,  and 
the  feelings  of  dread  and  sux)pressed  terror  with  which  the  child  ever  approached 
the  teacher  have  been  replaced  by  feelings  <»f  <routidence  and  aftection.  This  change, 
in  itself  a  most  important  one,  has  been  brought  about  lar«iely  by  tho  influence  of 
the  female  teaeher. 

Tlie  tcmdency  toward  the  emi)loynient  of  female  teacliers.  increasing  as  it  is  in 
Ontario,  is  Ktill  greater  in  other  Trovinces  of  the  ])omini<in,  as  well  as  in  the  neigh- 
boring Kepuhlic.  Only  fiO  i)or  cent  of  the  teachers  of  this  Province  belong  to  the 
female  sex;  in  Quebec  thepc'rccntage  is  Hit]  in  Now  Iirnnswi<-k,  7I>;  in  Massachusetts, 
91;  in  New  York,  88;  in  Connecticut,  88. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  teach<*rs,  the  teaching  force 
of  the  Province  is  still  inadequate,  and  in  this  respect  the  positi<m  of  Ontario  is 
inferior  to  any  of  the  other  Provinces  or  the  adjoining  States  of  the  I'niun,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  comparisons  of  the  number  of  jmjjils  allotted  to  each 
teacher : 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  averagt*  number  of  pujiils  allotted  to  each  ttracher 
is  57;  in  Quebec.  .^0;  in  Nova  Scotia,  45;  in  New  P.rnnswick.  41;  in  Maine,  IS;  in 
Iowa,  li»:  in  Massachusetts,  'M\:  in  New  Y<n-k,  32. 
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EXPENDITURE. 

The  ProTinco  of  Ontario  has  beeu  most  geDorousin  its  contrlbntious  for  all  educa- 
tioual  purposes,  and  particularly  in  the  liberality  with  which  it  has  maintained  its 
public  school  system.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  arc  as  liberal 
as  I  would  desire,  and  yet  thoy  compare  favorably  with  the  average  salaries  paid  in 
the  other  Provinces  and  the  adjoining  States  of  the  Union.  Our  sohoolhouses  may 
be  said  to  be  as  comfortable  and  as  commodious  as  schoolhouses  are  in  any  country. 
In  the  last  ten  yeara  we  have  expended  on  sites  and  buildings  for  school  purposes 
the  largo  sum  of  $5,371,661,  and  still  the  expense  X)er  pupil  is  certainly  not  excessive. 

The  average  cost  for  ele::ioutary  education  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  was  $17.22  per  pupil;  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  it  was  $8.40;  in  Illinois  it  was  $14.82;  in  Michigan,  $14.70;  in  New  York, 
$16.80;and  in  Massachusetts,  $22.60. 

PKOGRESS  OF  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS. 

It  irt  also  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  separate  schools  have  kept  pace  generally 
with  the  public  schools.  In  nearly  all  urban  districts  the  accommodation  for  sepa- 
rate schools  is  amx>lc  and  the  equipment  all  that  could  bo  desired.  The  boards  of 
trustees,  with  commendable  liberality,  have  increased  the  teaching  staff  from  210 
teachers  in  1867  to  662  teachers  in  1892,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  pupils  i)er 
teacher  from  91  to  56. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  separate  school  pupils  in  advauccd  subjects  was 
most  satisfactory.  For  instance,  in  1867  the  number  studying  geography  was  8,866 
and  in  1892,  26,ir99;  in  granmiar,  5,688  in  1867,  and  in  1802,  22,755;  in  arithmetic, 
10,559  in  1867,  and  in  1892, 35,936;  in  British  history,  1,418  in  1867,  and  in  1892,  6,713; 
in  Canadian  history,  2,571  in  1867,  and  11,493  in  1892.  There  were  11.056  pupils  tak- 
ing physiology  and  temperance  in  1892. 

The  standing  of  the  teachers  has  also  improved.  Last  year  two  were  holders  of 
first-flass  certiticates,  93  of  second-class  certiticatos,  193  of  third-class  certificates, 
15  old  county  boards,  and  18  temporary  certificates. 

In  1889  only  190  separate  school  teachers  held  certificates  granted  by  tlie  depart- 
ment; in  1892,  288  held  departmental  certificates. 

TRAlNlNii    OF    TEACnERS. 
• 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  features,  and  the  most  hopeful  us  to  the  future  results 
of  our  school  system,  is  the  fact  that  practically  every  school  in  Ontario  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  trained  teacher.  There  is  no  phase  of  school  work  that  occupies  just 
now  a  greater  portion  of  the  attention  of  educators  the  world  over  than  the  j^rofcs- 
sionnl  training  of  the  teachers  of  elementary  schools.  When  Von  Humboldt,  early 
in  the  century,  began  the  organization  of  the  schools  of  Prussia,  he  laid  down  three 
proportions:  (1)  Education  shall  be  compulsory;  (2)  education  shall  be  liberally 
aided  by  the  State;  (3)  every  teacher  must  be  trained. 

The  necessity  for  the  training  of  teachers  was  also  recognizeil  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  elementary  schools  of  Great  Britain  about  fifty  years  ago.  Horace  Mann, 
who  did  so  much  for  the  schools  of  New  England,  and  in  fact  for  the  schools  of 
America,  made  the  training  of  teachers  the  object  of  his  special  solicitude;  and  Dr. 
Kyersou,  in  inaugurating  a  school  system  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  as  one  of  his 
first  measures  of  reform  secured  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in  Toronto. 
The  large  increase  of  normal  schools  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  Continent  is  a 
suflicient  indication  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  training  of  teachers.  Massa- 
chusetts, with  a  population  but  slightly  in  excess  of  Ontario,  has  5  normal  schools; 
New  York  has  11;  Pennsylvania  has  12;  England  and  Wales  have  44,  and  Prussia 
has  116.  The  time  must  come  sooner  or  later  when  additional  accommodation  for 
normal  school  training  must  be  provided  in  the  I'rovince  of  Ontario. 
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There  are  two  features  of  jirufeBsioiial  traiiiinf;^  peculiar  to  Ontario  which  must  btt 
noticed:  (1)  The  county  model  school  system,  and  (2)  the  provincial  school  of  peda- 
gogy, lu  regard  to  both  of  those  our  position  educatioually  is  almost  exceptional. 
I  know  of  no  other  Province  or  State,  except  Germany,  that  has  laid  down  the  rule 
that  no  teacher  shall  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession  without  special  training. 
England  has  its  army  of  pupil  teachers,  who  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  said  to  be 
specially  prepared  before  assuming  their  full  i»rofe.ssional  duties;  and,  although  there 
is  much  to  say  in  favor  of  the  English  system,  still,  after  a  careful  study  of  all  its 
advantages,  I  prefer  our  own,  and  I  believe  that  much  of  the  prosperity  of  our  schools 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  is  owing  to  the  county  model  schools. 

The  i>roviucial  school  of  iiedagogy  deals  with  a  department  of  professional  train- 
ing which  everywhere,  exoe])t  in  Germany,  appears  to  bo  overlooked.  Although  the 
neeessity  for  training  elementary  teachers  is  all  but  universally  admitted,  and  gen- 
erous provision  made  for  such  training  in  almost'overy  civilixod  country,  it  was  not 
considered  necessary  that  the  teachers  of  high  schools  should  be  required  to  study 
the  science  or  art  of  teaching.  About  ten  years  ago  provision  was  made  for  the 
si>ecial  instruction  of  the  higher  schools  of  (icrmany,  with  encouraging  results.  In 
1885  the  first  att(Mnx>t  was  made  in  Ontario  to  provide  similar  instruction  for  the 
masters  of  our  high  schools,  and  three  years  ago  the  school  of  l»edagogy,  with  a  dis- 
tinct faculty  of  it-H  own,  was  properly  organized.  New  York  Htate,  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  has  established  at  Albany  a  normal  school  on  a  basis  similar  to 
the  (.>ntario  School  of  Pedagogy,  for  tlio  purpose  of  training  the  masters  of  grammar 
and  high  schools. 

I  am  Hwarc  that  in  certain  ijuarterH  the  school  of  pe<lagogy  in  not  regarded  with 
]»articnlar  favor,  but  I  have  yet  to  meet  ati  intelligent  edu<^ator,  either  in  this  coun- 
try or  abroad,  who  docs  not  consider  its  establishment  as  one  of  the  most  important 
ste])s  which  wo  have  taken  educationally  in  the  last  twenty  years.  When  wo  reflect 
that  nearly  every  teacher  in  our  public  schools  jtasses  through  the  high  school;  that 
every  matriculant  into  our  universities  lays  the  foundation  of  future  advancement 
in  our  high  schools;  that  thousands  of  young  men  and  women,  from  the  farm  and 
from  the  homes  of  our  workingmen  and  our  busy  citizens,  come  under  high  school 
influences,  it  is  not  imi»ossiblc  to  overestimato  the  eftect  which  superior  training  of 
their  masters  must  have  upon  their  future  lives.  True,  teaching  power  comes  from 
stu<ly  and  experience,  and  no  (me  who  does  not  underKtand  the  processes  by  which 
knowledge  is  ac([uired  and  rotained  could  discharge  the  duties  of  the  tea(dier  suc- 
cessfully. I  hope  before  the  session  is  over  that  the  school  of  pedagogy  will  be  more 
closely  related  to  the  ProviiK-ial  University.  By  making  it  a  jnirely  post-graduate 
school  we  will  ninintain  the  high  literary  ({ualifK^atiouH  requisite  for  high  school 
work;  and  by  granting  a  degree  in  ])c<lagogy,  as  I  hojie  the  university  senate  will 
agree  to,  we  will  have  the  imprimatur  of  the  university,  and  in  that  way  an  addi- 
tional guaranty  as  to  its  etiicieney. 

HKiir    SCHOOLS. 

The  growth  of  the  high  schools  is  the  only  remarkable  feature  of  our  school  sys- 
tem that  now  remains  to  be  notici'd.  In  l^(i7  we  ha<l  but  103  high  schools,  with  159 
teachers,  atteudi.'d  by  5,()!)li  pupils.  Tlu;  number  of  high  schools  in  operation  at  the 
close  of  last  year  was  130,  with  522  tea<'hers,  attended  by  22,837  pupils.  Thirty- 
three  of  the  hi«;h  s<"hools  have  attained  to  the  status  of  a  collegiate  institute.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  schools  represent  a  trifle  over  1  per  cent  of  the 
entire  pojmlation  of  the  Province;  in  the  United  States  in  the  same  class  of  schools 
the  percentage  is  0.58,  and  in  Prussia,  where  great  attention  is  ]>aid  to  se<*on<lary 
education,  the  enrollment  was  1.2.  No  less  than  45  new  high  schools  were  erected 
in  the  last  ten  years,  and  substantial  improvements  have  been  made  to  25.  Nearly 
one-fourth,  or  21  ])er  cent,  of  the  exi)en<liture  for  teachers'  salaries  is  now  paid  out 
of  the  pupils'  fees.  Ten  years  ago  only  11  i>er  cent  of  the  teachers'  salaries  was  paid 
in  this  way.     In  the  course  of  study  jmrsued  by  high  schools  there  hvjv*^'''^^^  \.v\\i^^ 
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general  preference  for  the.  study  of  modem  language  coinpare<l  with  the  classics. 
For  instance,  only  5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  now  take  a  Greek  course^  as  against  15 
per  cent  taking  the  same  course  in  1867;  only  40  per  cent  take  Latin,  as  against  90 
per  cent  taking  Latin  the  same  year;  in  1807  38  per  cent  of  the  pupils  studied  French 
and  none  stodied  German ;  in  1892  the  percentage  of  pupils  studying  French  and 
Genuan  was  45  and  12  per  cent,  respectively.  As  evidence  of  the  increased  eAioicncy 
of  the  schools  it  may  be  stated  that  in  1867  56,  or  only  I  per  cent  of  the  pupils, 
matriculated  into  the  university;  iu  1892  the  numl>er  matriculated  was  471,  or  about 
2  per  cent. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  many  young  men  and  women  attend  the  high  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  superior  education  for  its  own  sake.  Although  high 
schools  were  primarily  established  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for  the  learned 
professions,  such  is  the  appreciation  of  their  course  of  study  now  that  thousands 
flock  to  them  for  the  mental  training  which  they  afford.  The  Sims  of  workingiuon, 
of  farmers,  and  of  the  mercantile  classes,  who  have  no  other  object  than  to  fit  them- 
selves for  the  ordinary  duties  of  their  callings,  have  found  the  high  school  course 
an  exceedingly  profitable  one.  Since  1872  no  fewer  than  16,601  left  the  high  school 
for  mercantile  life  and  12,504  for  agriculture. 

Under  our  system  of  training  teachers  the  high  schools  have  within  the  last  ten 
years  been  obliged  to  assume  the  nonprofessional  course  f<»r  the  teachers  of  the 
Province,  which  was  formerly  done  in  the  public  and  normal  schools.  The  8Ui)erior 
attainments  of  high  school  masters  qualify  them  particularly  well  for  the  work  of 
instruction  in  the  nonprofessional  subjects,  and  it  is  hard  to  overrate  the  advantages 
which  young  men  and  women  enjoy  in  being  brought  into  competition  with  each  other 
at  a  leailing  high  school  to  receive  instmction  from  university  graduates,  many  of 
them  specialists  in  their  departments.  Were  wo  to  undertake  as  a  Province  the  task 
•f  providing  a  system  of  training  equally  efHcieut  by  means  of  normal  schools,  the 
eost  to  the  country  would  be  greatly  increased  and  without  any  substantial  advan- 
tage by  way  of  compensation  ;  but  from  the  organic  connection  which  we  have  now 
established  between  all  parts  of  our  school  system  we  are  able  to  use  at  no  a<lditional 
cost  to  the  Province  our  high  schools  for  work  which  in  the  United  States,  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  Germany  is  done  in  the  normal  schools  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  has  recently  followed  our  example  and  is  now  using  the 
high  schools  and  academies  of  the  Province  for  the  nonprofessional  training  of  her 
teachers. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  estimates  that  we  have  made  no  increase  for  the  last 
three  years  in  the  grant  to  high  schools.  1  hope  the  house  will  see  its  way  before 
many  ye:irs  to  supplement  the  increased  liberality  of  the  taxpayer  by  an  additi<mal 
grant.  In  1867,  when  we  paid  but  a  trifle  over  $50,000  for  high  school  purposes,  the 
grant  iinionnte<l  to  $9.43  per  pupil  enrolled;  last  year,  although  the  snm  of  $100,000 
was  paid  for  high  school  purposes,  it  amounted  to  but  $4.38  per  pupil,  or  less  than 
one-half  the  amount  per  pupil  paid  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  the  same  period  of 
time  the  expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries  hjis  incireased  from  $94,81*0  to  $472,029,  and 
the  total  expenditure  for  all  high  school  purposes  from  $124,181  to  $696,114.  The 
liberality  of  the  legislature,  having  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  is  not 
nearly  as  great  as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago.  If  our  high  schools  are  to  continue 
to  be  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  they  should  not  be  barred  by  excessive 
fees.  The  Farmers'  Institute  a  few  weeks  ago  atlojited  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
"any  interference  with  our  high  school  system  which  would  remove  it  Ix^yond  the 
reach  of  the  poor  and  make  higher  education  the  exclusive  pnqjerty  of  the  rich  is 
not  in  the  public  interest.'' 

DEPARTMENTAL   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  house  will  observe  that  I  am  asking  for  the  sum  of  $16,000  for  departmental 
examinations.  This  is  a  slight  increase  on  last  year,  but  will  be  recoui>ed  by  the 
fee4  of  candidates.     The  education  department  considers  it  but  reasonable,  if  the 
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country  provides  what  is  alinoBt  free  education  for  the  pupils  attending  public  and 
high  schools,  that  those  who  want  a  test  applied  to  their  attainments  by  which  they 
can  enter  on  an  educational  career  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  maintenance  should 
themselves  bear  the  cost  of  this  test.  Formerly  a  great  part  of  the  sum  now  paid 
by  the  candidates  waa  paid  by  county  councils,  and,  as  »om<^l>ody  must  bear  the 
expense.of  the  examination,  it  is  thought  that  those  specially  iuterested  are  not  the 
persons  entitled  to  relief. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  the  house  to  know  that  the  system  of  conducting 
examinations  by  a  joint  board  of  the  department  and  of  the  university  has  worked 
well.  By  means  of  this  board  we  are  able  to  obtain  examiners  of  the  very  highest 
standing,  and,  as  a  conse<[uenc6,  the  value  of  the  certiiicate  which  they  recommend 
is  greatly  enhanced.  For  admission  to  the  examinations  of  the  medical  council  it  is 
the  only  Htandard  now  ac*cepte<l.  For  university  purposes  it  is  also  accepted  pro 
tanto,  and,  iuaHmuch  as  cnndidates  can  prepare  in  the  same  class  either  for  matricu- 
lation into  the  university,  law,  medicine,  or  a  teachers'  certificate,  the  clasaification 
of  the  high  schools  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  very  much  simplified.  The  generous 
acceptance  of  this  standard  by  the  different  universities  of  the  Pro^'inoe  has  contri- 
buted very  largely  to  the  Ruccess  of  the  scheme. 

Another  feature  of  this  scheme  which  should  not  pass  unnoticed  is  that  it  makes 
teachers  to  a  great  extent  the  guardians  of  their  own  profession.  This  is  the  case 
in  law,  in  medicine,  and  in  arts.  In  1883  the  departmental  examinations  were  con- 
du<'t4{<l  by  men  engaged  in  other  callings,  some  of  them  young  and  inexperienced^ 
others  too  much  absorl>ed  in  their  own  professional  work  to  sympnthize  fully  witii 
other  professions.  The  year  before  I  entered  upon  my  duties  the  examination 
papers  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certiiicates  were  read  by  law  students,  medical 
students,  lawyers  in  active  practice,  clergymen,  and  others  with  little  or  no  profes- 
Bionnl  (experience.  Last  year,  and  for  several  years  back,  these  ]>apcrs  were  road  only 
by  gra<luates  of  our  universities  actually  engaged  in  t-eaching. 

TECHNICAL   EDrCATION. 

Tlie  growth  of  mechanics'  institutes  and  free  libraries  in  the  last  ten  years  is 
worthy  of  notice,  the  increase  being  from  93  in  18H3  to  255  in  1893.  The  number  of 
volumes  issued  in  1883  was  251,920,  and  in  1893,  1,415,867,  an  increase  of  nearly  600 
\wr  cent.  I  am  asking  for  an  additional  grant  this  year  for  mechanics*  institutes, 
mainly  that  their  advantages  might  be  extended  to  the  residents  of  small  towns 
and  outlying  villages,  and  I  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure  because;  I  olserve  that 
the  tendency  toward  the  perusal  of  a  higher  class  of  literature  is  in  the  ascendant. 
For  instance,  in  1886  60  per  cent  of  the  volumes  circulating  by  means  of  our 
mechanics'  institntes  and  free  libraries  was  fiction ;  last  year  (1893)  only  43  ))er  cent 
of  the  volumes  issued  was  fiction.  I  attribute  this  change  very  largely  to  the 
improved  tast«  for  subst^uitial  reading  which  we  have  been  able  to  cultivate 
through  the  literature  course  in  our  high  schools  and  collegiate  iuHtitut«B.  The 
demand  for  the  best  literature  of  the  language,  either  in  history,  in  poetry,  in  biog- 
raphy, or  in  the  magazines,  is  constantly  growing,  and  I  know  of  no  better  way 
by  which  a  young  man  can  continue  his  e<lnc'ation  aft^r  he  leaves  the  public  school, 
or  even  the  high  school,  than  by  bec^miing  a  subHcriber  to  a  mechanics'  institute  or 
a  free  library. 

SCHOOL    OF    PKACTICAL   SCIKNCK. 

The  school  of  practical  science  has  grown  out  of  the  school  of  technology  estab- 
lished ill  1871.  Up  till  1886  the  work  of  the  school  was  limited  to  the  study  of  civil 
and  mechanical  ougiiieering  with  such  instruction  in  practical  and  aualytical  chem- 
istry an  was  necessary.  Owing  to  the  strong  demands  for  more  adequate  provision 
for  ineehanics.  engineers,  architects,  and  miners,  the  accommodation  in  the  school  of 
science  was  greatly  increased  and  such  equipment  provided  as  wouhl  facilitate  the 
practical  study  of  a  complete  course  in  j»ractical  science  and  technology. 
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In  company  with  Professor  QalbraitU  I  visited,  in  1886,  some  of  the  largest  schools 
in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  school  of  science  in  connection  with  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity, Cornell  University,  Columbia  University,  the  School  of  Technology  at  Boston, 
and  other  schools.  The  basis  of  the  South  Kensington  School  in  London  was  also 
considered  and  the  faculties  in  the  school  of  science  were,  as  a  conseipience,  greatly 
enlarged.  The  new  buildings  projected  in  1886  were  completed  in  1890  and  formally 
opened  in  1891.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  and  equipment,  including  the  old 
building  now  used  for  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  was  $220,000. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  provisions  made  for  technical  education  will 
now  compare  favorably  with  the  best  institutions  on  the  Continent.  No  where  in 
Canada,  at  all  events,  unless  it  be  at  McGill  University,  is  there  such  ample  provision 
for  the  education  of  engineers,  architects,  and  mechanics,  and  in  no  school  in  the 
United  States,  unless  it  be  the  Boston  School  of  Technology,  is  there  a  school  supe- 
rior to  that  now  established  in  Toronto. 

The  course  of  study  includes  mechanical,  electrical,  and  mining  engineering,  with 
full  courses  in  architecture  and  analytical  and  applied  chemistry.  By  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  Coleman  the  dex>artment  of  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  and  assaying 
has  been  greatly  strengthened,  and  although  not  as  ytit  as  complete  as  I  would  desire, 
nevertheless  the  work  done  must  ultimately  prove  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country. 

That  this  addition  to  the  educational  facilities  of  the  country  has  been  ap])reciated 
is  evident  from  the  increased  attendance  of  students.  In  1882  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance  was  18;  in  1893  the  attendance  was  143,  a  very  gratifying  increase 
in  such  a  short  period.  Twenty-six  counties  of  the  Province  and  two  districts  and 
two  Provinces  of  the  Dominion  are  represented  in  the  school  and  contribute  among 
them  89  students;  4  are  from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  fnmi  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

Apart  from  the  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  the  country  from  the  training  of 
skilled  workmen  in  the  departments  of  engineering  and  architecture,  the  diversity 
of  employment  afforded  by  the  school  of  science  must  prove  of  substantial  advantage 
to  the  young  men  of  Ontario.  While  it  may  be  impossible  by  any  action  of  the  leg- 
islature to  restrain  the  strong  disposition  which  ap]>ears  to  prevail  everywhere  to 
enter  the  learned  professions,  it  is  without  question  an  advantage  to  diversify  the 
occui>atiou  of  the  people  as  much  as  possible.  Skilled  architects  and  engineers  are 
in  constant  demand.  The  vast  railway  enterprises  of  the  Dominion  are  calling  for 
skilled  mechanics.  The  development  of  electricity  opens  a  new  Held  for  tlui  genius 
of  our  people.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  waiting  the  Midas  hand  of 
the  assayist.  The  growth  of  our  large  cities  and  the  vast  expenditures  on  water- 
works and  sewage  systems  call  for  the  well  trained  hydraulic  and  sanitary  engineer. 
That  the  skilled  labor  required  for  these  purposes  can  now  be  supplied  within  our 
own  Province  and  by  the  judicious  expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated  by  this 
legislature  is  a  feature  of  the  educational  system  of  this  country  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  I  have  great  confidence,  therefore,  in  asking  the  legislature  to  continue 
its  liberality  to  the  school  of  science.  Its  record  shows  that  it  is  worthy  of  confi- 
deuce,  and  the  attendance  from  all  parts  of  the  Province  shows  the  extent  to  which 
the  instruction  which  it  affords  is  appreciated. 

IJEXKUAL    Sl'MMAKY. 

Since  1867  the  sum  of  $12,372,922  was  spent  by  the  education  department  for  all 
educational  x)urposes.  Of  this  sum  $0,229,410  went  to  public  and  separate  schools, 
and  $2,092,570  went  to  high  schools;  the  remainder  was  spent  on  the  training  of 
teachers,  technical  education,  and  the  maintenance  of  superannuate<l  teachers.  The 
average  amount  paid  for  all  educational  purposes  during  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Sandtiold  Macdonald  was  $295,962.  The  average  amount  paid  during  the  last  twenty- 
two  years  was  $510,403,  or  an  increase  of  73  per  cent.     The  last  year  of  Sandfield 
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Macclonal(Vs  govenimout  the  whole  grant  to  education  anioanted  to  $351,906;  in  1889 
:ho  total  sum  expended  for  all  educational  purposes,  leaving  out  civil  govemmeiit^ 
.  wsa  $662,520. 

The  yearly  average  grant  to  public  and  separate  schools  during  the  Sandfield 
Macdonald  administration  was  $167,540;  during  the  last  twenty-two  years  the  yearly- 
average  was  $258,394,  or  an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent. 

The  grant  to  poor  schools  rose  from  $5,590  in  1871  to  $31,497  in  1893,  to  bo  further 
.'ncreased  to  $45,000  during  the  current  year. 

The  grant  for  mechanics'  institutes,  libraries,  and  technical  education  rose  ftomh 
$4,257  to  $69,630  in  1892. 

During  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald's  time  the  cost  of  administering  the  education 
department  was  5  per  cent  of  the  average  expenditure;  during  the  last  twenty-tw<v 
years  the  cost  of  administration  was  only  3  per  cent.  During  the  last  year  of  Dr» 
Rycrson's  administration  the  cost  of  administering  the  education  department  waa> 
$19,315;  the  year  before  I  took  charge  of  the  department  the  cost  was  $20,309;  ihm' 
cost  in  1893  was  $19,890. 

Since  1871  the  number  of  public  schools  established  has  increased  from  4,770  t^ 
5,903,  the  number  of  teachers  from  5,476  to  8,480,  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
from  454,662  to  485,670;  the  number  of  teachers  trained  in  normal  schools  from  88^ 
to  3,038.  Our  high  schools  have  increased  during  the  same  period  from  104  to  128». 
the  teachers  from  239  to  522,  and  the  pupils  from  7,968  to  22,837.  In  1871  we  had 
but  1  normal  school ;  now  we  have  2.  In  1871  we  had  no  county  model  Bchoola^ 
now  wo  have  59.  In  1871  wo  had  no  school  of  pedagogy ;  now  we  have  1.  In  187t 
wc  had  no  art  schools  for  mechanics;  now  wo  have  8,  besides  the  school  of  science^ 
III  1871  we  had  no  properly  organized  teachers'  institutes;  now  we  have 69,  attended 
annually  by  8,1^12  teachers.  In  1871  we  had  only  51  mechanics'  institutes;  now  w^ 
have  244,  with  145  reading  rooms. 

On  every  hand  there  has  been  growth  and  development.  The  liberality  of  th» 
government  has  been  exceeded  over  and  over  again  by  the  liberality  of  the  rate- 
payer. During  the  last  twenty-two  3'ears  about  three  generations  of  school  children, 
have  passed  from  the  activities  of  the  schoolroom  to  the  responsibilities  of  citisene^ 
ship.  May  we  assume  that  in  the  energy  of  our  people,  the  stability  of  their  char- 
acter, and  the  general  moral  tone  of  the  community  there  is  reflected  some  of  those 
qualities  which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  public  and  the  high  school  to  inculcate*. 

world's  P'AIR. 

I  can  not  close  my  observations  without  congratulating  the  house  and  the  ProT- 
ince  on  the  distinguished  position  won  for  the  school  system  of  Ontario  at  tho 
World's  Columbian  Exhibition.  To  place  a  young  Province  like  Ontario  in  competi- 
tion with  the  States  of  the  American  Republic  and  with  the  monarchies  of  Europe 
was  a  somewhat  severe  test.  It  w  as  no  small  honor,  therefore,  in  tiie  face  of  snob 
competition,  to  obtain  an  award  for  our  exhibit  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  to 
obtain  an  award  for  our  school  sj  stem  as  a  national  system,  completely  organized 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  I  am  informed  that  this  was  the  only 
award  of  the  kind  that  was  given.  If  so,  it  adds  very  much  to  its  importance. 
Besides  this  award,  which  includes  almost  all  others,  we  were  awarded  honors  for 
our  system  of  conducting  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  for  our  public  and 
high  school  system,  and  for  the  excellence  of  our  text-books  and  the  system  under 
which  they  were  authorized.  For  the  honors  of  this  distinction  no  single  person 
can  establish  an  undivided  claim.  A  school  system,  either  in  its  main  features  or 
in  its  details,  is  not  the  work  of  a  day. 

The  governments  which  preceded  this  government,  both  in  Ontario  and  in  the  old 
Parliament  of  Canada,  the  ministers  and  chief  superintendents  who  were  my  prede- 
cessors, the  inspectors  of  public  and  high  schools,  and  the  others  officers  of  the 
department,  the  director  of  the  exhibit  and  the  commissioner  appointed  b^  t>\i<^  %^'^- 
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eruuicut,  as  well  us  tho  i)eoj)lo  of  Ontario  wlioso  liberality  mndo  onr  school  Bystom — 
all  possibly  have  a  rifflit  to  share  in  this  distinction.  An  honor  so  worthily  obtained 
will,  I  hope,  be  carefully  guarded.  The  man  who  would  imperil  our  school  system 
by  ])artisan  criticism  should  meet  with  undiagaised  opposition;  the  secretary  who 
would  introduce  any  element  of  disintegration,  either  into  the  organizati<m  of  the 
system  itself  or  into  the  public  sentiment  by  which  it  is  supported,  should  bo  treated 
as  an  open  and  avowed  enemy,  and  he  who  by  paper  or  by  speech  attempts  rather  to 
discredit  than  to  improve  the  work  already  done  shonld  bo  regarded  as  an  incendiary 
applying'  a  flaming  torch  to  one  of  tho  historio  cathedrals  of  the  mother  country. 

II. — Education  in  Kew  Zealand. 

The  report  of  tho  Commissioner  of  Etliication  for  1890-91  contained  a 
.  paper  on  '* Secondary  education  in  New  Zealand,^^  prepared  by  Hon. 
Sir  Eobert  Stout,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  formerly  minister  of  education  and  pre- 
mier of  the  colony.  He  introduced  liis  subject  by  a  brief  outline  of  the 
system  of  public  instruction  and  closed  with  an  account  of  tho  univer- 
sities,  especially  as  related  to  the  secondary  schools.  For  the  following 
statement,  showing  more  fully  the  organization  and  present  work  of 
the  universities  and  also  comprising  particulars  relative  to  technical 
instruction  in  the  colony,  the  office  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Mark  Cohen^ 
editor  of  the  Duuedin  Evening  Stai*: 

The  annnal  meeting  of  the  senate  of  the  New  Zealand  tJniTersity  was  held  at  Auck- 
land this  year  under  the  presidency  of  the  chancellor  (Sir  James  Hector).  It  must 
1)0  borne  in  mind  that  our  university  does  not  teach ;  it  merely  examines.  The  teach- 
ing is  done  by  the  affiliated  colleges,  which  are  entirely  independent  of  the  university. 
There  are  three  of  these  colleges — one  at  Dunedin,  another  at  Christchnrch,  the  third 
at  Auckland,  and  Parliament  is  now  being  petitioned  to  make  tho  necessary  provi- 
sion for  the  establishment  of  the  fourth  at  Auckland.  The  senate  is  a  peripatetic 
body,  meeting  annually  in  one  of  the  chief  cities,  its  principal  work  consisting  of 
appointing  examiners,  arranging  for  tho  conduct  of  examinations,  prescribing  the 
work,  and  conferring  scholarships  and  degrees  according  to  the  reports  of  the  exam- 
iners, who  are  resident  in  England  for  tho  most  part. 

The  revenue  of  the  university  is  close  on  $20,000,  of  which  $15,000  is  provided  by 
Parliament,  and  $6,750  aro  expended  on  scholarships  and  a  littlo  over  $10,000  in 
examiners'  fees.  Last  year  1K)3  candidates  presented  themselves  ff>r  examination  in 
all  branches— matriculation,  medicine,  law,  arts,  science,  scholarships,  and  honors — 
compared  with  782  in  1891,  and  the  percentage  of  passes  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
Among  the  degrees  conferred  was  that  of  doctor  of  science  on  Mr.  Charles  Chilton, 
rector  of  the  high  school  at  Pat  Chalmers,  near  Dune<lin — the  first  degree  of  its  cla^s 
gained  in  any  of  the  Australian  colonies.  The  principal  matter  discussed  by  tho 
senate  was  a  proposal  by  Auckland  College  to  discontinne  tho  appointment  of  exam- 
iners in  England,  and  to  change  tho  existing  system  of  college  work  under  which 
the  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms.  They  suggested  that  tho  year's  work 
should  bo  spread  over  nine  months  and  be  divided  into  three  terms;  and  that,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  delay  and  lessen  tho  expense,  the  English  examiners  should 
be  dispensed  with  and  examiners  be  appointed  either  in  the  colony  or  in  Australia. 

»Vol.  I,  Chap.  II,  pp.  45-94.  Jsote  corrections  in  tho  list  of  Fellows  of  the  New 
Zealand  University,  p.  94:  Read  Cook  for  Coop;  alter  Sir  James  Hector,  K.  C.  M.  O. 
F.  R.  S.  instead  of  abbreviations  printed;  in  blank  after  W.  D.,  Milne;  for  Rohl- 
erton,  Rolleston;  for  I.  S.  Sale,  M.  A.,  G.  8.  Sale,  31.  A.,  and  for  lion.  Sir  Robert 
Lunt,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.  C.  M.  G. 
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Bat  it  was  clearly  Bhowu  tbat  tbo  entiro  fabric  on  >vbich  tbc  memorialists  bad  con- 
stractod  tbcir  petition  was  based  on  false  coiicInsioDS.  It  was  proved  that  tbo  time 
given  to  tuition  in  our  colleges  was  equal  to  tbat  of  any  university  in  tbo  world,  and 
that  as  much  time  was  given  to  lectures  as  in  cither  Australia  or  England,  and  that 
the  proposed  change  would  not  tend  to  economy.  The  senate  were  unanimous  in 
approving  of  the  English  examiners  and  indorsed  Chancellor  Hector^s  view  tbat  the 
university  derived  immense  advantage  from  securing  in  that  capacity  the  Rorvices  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  in  Great  Britain. 

The  report  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand  just  issued  contains  a  few  items  of 
interest.  In  tbo  first  calender,  published  in  1873,  there  were  entered  17  matriculated 
students,  all  men.  In  1875  one  female  matriculated  student  was  chronicled  among 
60  men.  During  1891-92  there  were  attending  lectures  at  the  colleges  at  Dimedin, 
Cliristchurcb,  and  Auckland  705  students—of  this  number  there  were  in  all  378 
female  students — 118  matriculated  female  students,  as  against  261  males;  160  unma- 
triculated  females  as  against  166  males.  There  is  no  British  university — probably  uo 
university  anywhere — that  can  show  such  a  large  proportion  of  women  students. 
Between  1886  and  1892  93  Junior  scholarships  were  granted  by  the  university,  and  of 
these  40  were  gained  by  girls.  During  tbo  same  period  188  students  have  received  the 
B.  A.  degree,  and  of  these  46  were  females.  The  M.  A.  degree  is  now  held  by  128  New 
Zealand  graduates;  and  of  tbeso  34  are  women.  But  of  tbo  100  senior  scholarships 
granted  after  three  years'  college  work,  when  the  candidate  is  completing  the  B.  A. 
examination,  only  16  fell  to  women  between  1876  and  1892,  and  of  the  58  graduates 
who  gained  the  M.  A.  degree  with  first  class  honors  during  the  same  period  only  10 
were  women. 

On  April  8  Otago  University  celebrated  its  majority  with  a  speech  day.  There  was 
a  goodly  gathering  of  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  institution,  and  the  venerable 
chancellor  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart)  presided.  The  most  interesting  address  delivered 
on  the  occasion  was  that  by  Dr.  Shand,  professor  of  mathematics,  who  sketched  the 
work  done  by  this  university  daring  the  past  twenty-one  years.  It  was  opened  in 
July,  1871,  on  premises  (now  used  as  a  bank)  in  the  very  center  of  the  business  part 
of  Dunodin  with  a  staff  of  professors — classics  and  English  (8ale),  mathematics  and 
natural  xihilosopby  (Sbaml),  and  mental  and  moral  science  (Macgregor,  now  inspector- 
general  of  hospitals  for  tbo  colony). 

In  1872  a  chair  of  cbemistry  and  minerology  (Black)  was  established;  in  1873  the 
faculty  of  law,  with  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Stout  as  the  first  lecturer;  in  1875  the 
medical  school  was  foundotl,  with  Professor  Congbtrcy  as  the  first  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  and  professor  of  physiology,  to  be  succeeded  in  1877  by  Dr.  Scott,  the 
present  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine;  in  1877  Captain  Hutton  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  science,  to  lie  succeeded  in  1880  by  its  present  incumbent,  Prof. 
Jeffrey  Parker;  in  1878  a  school  of  mines  was  established,  with  Professor  Ulricb  at 
its  hend^  and  in  1891  the  latter  was  given  the  assistance  of  Mr.  1).  Wilkinson,  from 
the  School  of  Mines,  London,  as  lecturer  on  metallurgy. 

The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Otago  has  indorsed  three  chairs — mental  and  moral 
philosophy  (Dr.  Salmond),  English  language  and  literature  (Professor  Gilroy),  and 
natural  philosophy  (Dr.  Shand).  Thus  the  staff  in  the  faculty  of  arts  increased  from 
3  professors  in  1871  to  7  professors  and  2  lecturers  in  1893,  while  the  whole  teaching 
staff  of  the  university  had  increased  from  3  in  1871  to  26  professors  and  lecturers  in 
1893,  exclusive  of  the  honorary  medical  staff  of  the  Duncdin  Hospital  who  arc  ex  olhcio 
the  university's  lecturers  on  clinical  medicine  and  surgery.  When  tbe  university 
opened  its  doors  it  bad  81  students,  none  of  whom  had  to  pass  a  matriculation 
examination.  In  1872  only  7  candidates  passed  that  examination  and  the  attendance 
consequently  fell  to  70,  and  in  1874  it  dropped  to  50,  its  lowest  point,  duo  to  tbo 
entrance  examination  and  the  natural  process  of  weeding  out  incompetent  students. 
Tlio  number  has  gradually  risen  since,  till  in  1892  the  attendance  was  212,  the  classes 
taken  were  568,  and  the  matriculated  students  173,  or  83  per  cent.  As  to  the  results 
of  the  teaching : 
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For  tlio  quiDfjUonnial  period  ending  in  1877  only  5  degrees  Avero  obtained  and  1 
student  took  lionors ;  in  the  period  ending  1882, 19  degrees  were  taken  and  3  students 
took  lionors;  in  the  period  ending  1887, 56  degrees  were  obtained,  12  students  taking 
honors;  and  in  the  last  period  ending  in  1892,  and  including  the  latest  examinations, 
143  degrees  w«^ro  obtained  and  44  students  took  honors.  Of  the  Avhole  number  of 
23  degrees  that  were  obtained  189  were  in  arts  and  science,  9  in  law,  and  25  in  medi- 
cine. To  quote  Dr.  Shand:  ''I  venture  to  suggest  that  these  figures  indicate  a  sat- 
isfactory rate  of  progress,  and  the  progress  is  due  in  part  to  the  expansion  of  the 
institution,  in  part  to  the  marked  elevation  of  school  education  in  this  district,  and 
in  part  to  the  imjiroved  tone  existing  among  the  students. 

Technical  instruction  is  making  headway  in  the  colony,  thanks  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  trading  and  manufacturing  centers.  After  a  great 
deal  of  agitation  the  legislature  has,  during  two  sessions,  voted  $4,000  per  annum 
toward  the  encouragement  of  technical  education,  the  vote  being  distributed  in  the 
proportion  of  £1  to  every  £1  locally  raised  by  subscription.  But  it  is  felt  that  this 
is  placing  the  so-called  technical  schools  on  an  insecure  footing;  that  it  is  too  much 
like  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  and  the  present  minister  of  education  intends  ask- 
ing Parliament  to  pass  a  bill  which  will  give  a  per  capita  allowance  to  every  student 
who  passes  examination  by  a  Government  inspector  in  certain  specified  technical 
subjects. 

At  Dunedin,  the  technical  institute,  which  owes  it«  origin  mainly  to  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Superintendent  Thomson,  who  is  one  of  the  science  teachers  at  the  boys' high 
school  in  that  city,  has  been  in  existence  exactly  three  years,  and  has  so  far  done 
good  work,  several  of  its  students  having  been  enabled  to  proceed  thence  to  the 
.matriculation  examination  of  the  New  ^Zealand  University,  and,  passing  it,  have 
entered  on  the  arts  and  mechanical  courses  of  the  Otago  University,  which  is  one  of 
the  teaching  colleges  of  that  institution.  This  year's  report  of  the  committee  of  man- 
agement (mailed  herewith)  is  one  of  encouraging  progress.  Of  the  364  students  who 
enrolled  themselves  nearly  60  per  cent  were  lads  and  girls  who,  having  passed  the 
'•compulsory  standards"  of  the  primary  schools,  availed  themselves  of  this  opportu- 
nity of  self-improvement  in  some  branch  of  study  that  is  likely  to  bo  of  service  to 
them  in  the  business  on  which  they  are  now  engaged. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  suitable  premises  the  committee  have  not  been  able  till  the 
present  year  to  take  np  the  truly  technical  side  of  their  work,  but  that  difficulty  has 
now  been  overcome,  and  this  term  the  curriculum  includes  instruction  in  plumbing, 
carpentry,  wood  and  metal  turning,  wood  carving,  and  typewriting.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  school  is  intrusted  to  a  number  of  educationists,  who  are  annnally 
selected  by  the  subscribers.  At  Auckland  a  similar  institution  has  just  been  estab- 
lished under  the  more  ambitious  title  of  the  Workingmen's  College,  which  wiU  be 
managed  by  a  council,  partly  chosen  by  subscribers,  and  partly  elected  by  the  city 
council,  the  governing  body  of  Auckland  College,  the  governing  body  of  the  Auck- 
land Grammar  School,  the  education  board  of  the. Province,  the  Employers'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council.  Its  session  will  be  considerably  longer 
than  that  at  Dunedin,  viz:  from  February  to  November,  while  the  Dunedin  institu- 
tion usually  opens  its  doors  in  April  and  has  difliculty  in  keeping  its  students 
together  after  October. 

The  Auckland  institution  proposes  to  be  affiliated  with  the  South  Kensington  Art 
Department,  and  its  curriculum  embraces  freehand  drawing;  practical,  plane,  and 
solid  geometry;  mechanical  drawing  and  machine  construction;  coach  building; 
architectural  drawing  and  building  construction;  chemistry;  dressmaking,  domestic 
economy,  arithmetic,  algebra,  mathematics,  English  and  English  literature;  French, 
and  bookkeeping.  In  Wellington  a  commencement  has  been  made  under  the  director- 
ship of  Mr.  A.  D.  Riloy,  the  drawing  teacher  under  the  Wellington  education  board, 
who  may  be  considered  a  technical  expert,  and  at  Invercayell  and  Christchurch 
organizations  will  shortly  bo  in  existence  for  giving  instructions  on  similar  lines 
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to  those  followed  in  Duncdiu  aud  Auckland.  Tboro  in  tberoforo  reasonable  groandi 
for  anticipating  tbat  Parliament  will  soon  be  invited  to  increase  the  grant  in  aid  of 
technical  education. 

Mr.  Cohen  adds  the  following  particulars,  derived  from  the  report  of 
the  minister  of  education  (Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves)  for  1892-93: 

For  the  first  time  since  the  inauguration  of  our  educational  system  in  1877,  the  Aver- 
age atteiulance  during  the  last  quarter  of  1892  numbered  for  all  the  schools  in  the 
colony  upward  of  100,000  children,  exceeding  the  record  for  1891  by  4,653.  It  is 
noteworthy  in  this  connection  that,  for  each  of  the  fifteen  years  during  which  the 
education  act  has  been  in  operation,  each  succeeding  year,  in  respect  to  average 
attendance  both  for  the  fourth  quarter  aud  the  entire  year,  has  gained  steadily  on 
the  preceding  year.  The  ratio  of  average  attendance  to  the  mean  roll  for  the  year 
was  80.0  per  cent,  which  is  the  highest  yet  recorded.  There  was  very  little  change 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  ages  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  a  slight 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  children  who  remain  at  school  after  i>as8ing  their 
thirteenth  year,  the  percentage  now  standing  at  14 ;  but,  our  factories  act  notwith- 
standing, the  great  bulk  of  our  children  leave  the  schools  immediately  after  the 
compulsory  standard  has  been  passed,  aud  either  assist  the  household  or  enter  on  the 
battle  of  life. 

In  1878,  when  the  act  came  into  operation,  the  average  attendance  only  numbered 
45,521.  The  number  of  pupils  has  doubled  itself  in  the  intervening  fifteen  years, 
due  primarily  to  the  natural  increase  of  population,  and  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  system  by  the  colonists  and  to  the  steadfast  i)olicy  of  each 
administration,  which  has  taken  care  that  a  school  shall  be  planted  alongside  of 
every  knot  of  fresh  settlers.  The  total  cost  of  our  public  school  system  in  1891^-03 
was  £479,114;  in  1877  it  was  £308,000. 

III.— Education  in  India. 

India  (British  provinces  and  native  States) :  Area,  1,560,100;  population,  287,223,- 
431  (1891;. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1882,  the  Government  of  India  appointed  an 
education  commission,  with  a  view  to  inquiring  into  the  working  of  the 
existing  system  of  public  instruction  aud  to  the  further  extension  of 
that  system  on  a  popular  basis.  The  s^'stem  has  been  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  outlined  in  the  dispatches  of  1854  and  1859, 
the  former  being  the  date  at  which  the  education  of  the  whole  people 
of  India  was  definitely  accepted  as  a  state  duty. 

As  set  forth  in  the  dispatch  of  1854,  the  state  undertook  (1)  to  give 
pecuniary  assistance  on  the  grant-in-aid  system  to  efficient  schools  and 
colleges;  (2)  to  direct  their  efforts  aud  afford  them  counsel  and  advice; 
(3)  to  encourage  and  reward  the  desire  for  learning  in  various  ways,  but 
chiefly  by  the  establishment  of  universities;  (4)  to  take  measures  for 
providing  a  due  supi>ly  of  teachers  and  for  making  the  profession  of 
teaching  honorable  and  respected. 

The  second  great  dispatch  on  education,  that  of  1859,  reiterated  and 
coufirmed  the  provisions  of  the  earlier  dispatch,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  course  to  be  adopted  for  promoting  elementary  education. 
It  was  noted  that  the  native  community  failed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Government  in  promoting  vernacular  education,  aud  strong  doubts  were 
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expressed  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  ^raut  in  aid  system,  as  bitlierto 
in  force,  for  the  supply  of  vernacular  education  to  the  masses  of  the 
population.  Such  veruacular  instruction  should,  it  was  suggested,  bo 
provided  by  the  direct  instrumentality  of  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  Isome  one  of  the  plans  already  in  operation  for  the 
improvement  of  indigenous  schools  or  by  any  modification  of  those  x)lans 
which  might  suit  the  circumstances  of  different  provinces. 

The  expediency  of  imposing  a  sj^ecial  rate  on  the  land  for  the  pro- 
vision of  elementary  education  was  also  commended  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Government.  In  short,  these  instructions  coniirmed 
the  principle  of  incorporating  and  imx)roviug  the  existing  indigenous 
schools,  rather  than  of  inducing  the  people  to  set  up  new  s(*.hools  under 
the  grant  in  aid  systems  then  in  force;  but  they  also  sjinctioned  the 
establishment  of  new  schools  by  direct  departmental  agency.  Accord- 
ingly, the  local  governments  considered  themselves  free  to  adoiJt  which- 
ever system  seemed  to  be  best  suited  to  local  circumstances. 

In  the  instructions  to  the  commission  crejited  in  1882  attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that,  although  the  development  of  elementary  educa- 
tion was  one  of  the  main  objects  contemplated  by  the  dispatch  of  1854, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  more  i)rogress  up  to  the  present 
time  has  been  made  in  high  and  middle  than  in  primary  education. 
While  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  check 
or  hinder  such  progress,  it  was  submitted  that  the  means  by  which 
elementary  education  may  be  extended  and  improved  should  be  their 
principle  care. 

In  the  investigation,  which  -lasted  from  the  10th  of  February,  1882,  to 
the  IGth  of  March,  1883,  the  commission  embraced  every  grade  of  instruc- 
tion and  all  classes  of  schools  as  well  as  tbe  particulars  of  administra- 
tion, finance,  and  legislation. 

A  summary  of  the  report  of  the  commission  was  presented  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1883-84.'  The 
Government  of  India  has  since  published  two  quinquennial  reviews  of 
the  progress  of  public  instruction  in  all  its  branches.  The  substance 
of  these  later  reports  was  brought  into  very  concise  form  in  a  paper 
presented  before  the  Bristol  Royal  Statistical  Society,  by  J.  A.  Bainos, 
esq.,  C.  S.  I.  The  i)ortion  of  this  paper  dealing  directly  with  the  sta- 
tistics of  education  is  here  reproduced.  As  introductory,  it  should  be 
said  that  Mr.  Baines  discussed  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
intimate  i)ersonal  knowledge  of  all  the  conditions  involved.  Of  him- 
self he  says: 

In  the  part  of  India  wboro  I  have  been  chicflj'  employed  in  ndministrativo  work 
it  is  the  rule  for  what  are  kuown  as  the  district  ofHcei-s — a  coniprehcusive  term  which 
I  fear  I  can  not  spare  space  to  explain  here — to  inspect  aU  the  primary  schools  that 
lie  within  their  range  during  the  annual  tour  in  the  rural  tracts.  The  inspection  is 
directed  not  so  much  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  which  is  tested 
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by  tho  dopartmonial  officers,  as  to  the  gcueral  coudittoti  of  the  institution  in  rcgaid 
to  BQcU  matters  as  attenilanco,  punctuality  in  rrgistratiou,  and  Avritiug  up  current 
records,  provision  of  furniture,  cleanliness  of  tbo  school  premises,  and  similar  non- 
professional essentials.  It  is  the  co«toui,  however,  on  fiicU  occasions  to  gratify  tho 
master  and  tho  local  l>oard  of  management  or  tho  {larents  of  tho  x^upils  by  a  cursory 
parade  of  tho  different  classes  in  tho  school,  and  to  note  down  one's  general  impres- 
sion or  any  Hpecial  nicritji  or  iTefecta  that  may  have  attracted  attention.  This,  then, 
is  the  extent  to  which  probably  nearly  every  meml>er  of  my  profession  is  competent 
to  judge  of  matters  educational^  and  it  obviously  covers  but  ono  section,  though 
that  is  tho  largest  and  most  important  of  the  population  under  instructiou.  It  is 
that  in  which  tho  masses,  among  whom  tho  bulk  of  our  work  lies,  aio  chiefly  inter- 
ested, and  it  is  that  again  which,  under  tho  system  in  force  in  several  of  tlie  Prov- 
inces, seems  as  a  fee<ler  to  tho  institutions  of  a  higher  grade,  and  where  accoi-dingly 
one  finds  in  embryo  tho  pupil  wlio  is  met  later  in  life  in  tho  court  or  offices  of  the 
district,  or  in  even  higher  functions. 

I  personally  have  had  tho  further  advantage  of  having  been  for  a  few  months  au 
educational  in8]>cctor,  and  though  my  experiences  in  that  capacity  gave  mo  no  right 
to  speak  as  an  authority,  they  were  sufficient  to  give  mo  a  certain  insight  into  the 
system  and  to  enable  mo  to  read  between  the  lines  of  tho  statistics,  selections  from 
which  I  have  to  present  to  you  hereafter. 

It  shoald  be  promised  also  that  tbe  interest  of  the  portion  of  the 
paper  here  reproduced  is  greatly  enhanced  in  the  original  by  the 
author's  analysis  of  tho  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  tho  country. 
Interesting  and  valuable  as  this  i)ortion  of  the  pai)er  is,  the  limits  of 
space  forbid  its  full  presentation,  A  single  paragraph,  in  which  the 
writer  has  summed  up  the  conditions  that  exercise  a  paramount  influ- 
ence upon  education  in  India  and  differentiate  this  from  other  coun- 
tries, is  here  quoted  : 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  population  as  consistiug  of  only  two  sections;  one 
preponderately  numerous,  tho  other  very  much  tho  reverse.  I  have  divided  the  com- 
munity into,  first,  a  largo  body  of  agriculturists  with  a  small  contingent  of  handi- 
craftsmen working  on  a  small  scale,  and,  secondly,  into  an  enormous  aggregate  of 
independent  village  communities  with  a  minute  6X>riiikling  of  towns  of  above  the 
size  of  a  local  market.  But  the  next  social  units  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  my 
subject  that  I  should  deal  are  of  a  very  diflerent  character.  They  refer  not  so  much 
to  tlie  occupation  and  functions  of  tho  people  or  to  what  may  be  called,  on  a  small 
scale,  their  ]K>litical  congregation,  but  to  what,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  is 
much  more  important;  that  is,  their  religious,  their  ceremonial,  and,  above  all,  their 
domestic  relations.  I  speak  of  what  are  known  to  us  by  tho  Portuguese  name  of 
castes.  I  can  only  touch  liorc  upon  the  barest  outlines  of  this  complicated  subject, 
and  will  just  bring  forward  enough  of  its  main  features  to  explain  its  great,  iudeed 
we  may  almost  say  without  exaggeration,  its  overwhelming  iufluence  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  tlio  m.ijority  of  tho  Indian  population. 

The  caste  system,  indeed,  nominally  prevails,  strictly  speaking,  anion*^  tho  Brah- 
manic  community  alone;  that  is,  among  those  who  accept  Brahmanic  ministrations 
and  recognize  the  religious  and  social  preeminence  of  the  Brahman.  But  in  prac- 
tice there  are  few  sections  of  tho  community  that  are  free  from  it.  Tho  bulk  of  the 
Mussulmans  in  India  are  local  converts  from  tho  Brahmanic  fold  and  have  preserved 
to  a  great  extent  their  former  nnregenerato  social  observances  and  traditions.  Tho 
Jains  and  Sikhs  are  simply  schismatics.  Tho  forest  tribes  occupj-  the  border  land 
between  Brahmanism  and  the  organized  and  animistic  creeds  of  their  ancestors. 
Thoso  who  remain  in  tho  woods  are  staunch  to  their  ancient  faith,  and  have  their 
own  priests  and  ceremonials.  The  fringe  that  lives  adjacent  to  tho  plains  is  gradu- 
ally being  absorbed  into  Brahmanism  by  means  of  caste  inducem.^\v.\A.  \iQ\>Vs  ^^^*Cfi^;^% 
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in  llio  ujituro  of  prosolytisiu  or  ecu  version,  eothatwo  may  rouglily  say  that,  oxcfpt 
among  the  frontier  tribes  of  the  northwest,  where  Islam  is  strong  and  tribal  feeling 
stronger,  and  among  the  Buddhists  of  Burmah,  a  portion  of  the  Christian  converts 
and  the  small  communities  of  the  hill  tracts,  there  is  a  general  adherence  to  the  caste 
system.  Even  foreign  tribes,  sucli  as  the  Parsis  and  Beni-Irael,  or  Marathi-speaking 
Jews,  have  acquired  a  considerable  dash  of  the  prevailing  sentiment  regarding  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Bariies  introduces  the  strictly  educatioDal  part  of  the  paper 
with  the  foUowiDg  table,  compiled  from  the  census  returns  modified  by 
the  returns  of  the  education  departments.  They  relate  to  the  British 
provinces,  comprising  a  population  of  221,172,952  (census  1891),  and 
the  native  States,  whose  schools  come  under  the  department  of  i)ublic 
instruction  of  the  adjacent  local  governments,  as  in  Bombay  and  the 
central  provinces: 


Papiln 

Literate  (but  nut  pupils) 
Illiterato 

Total 


BritiHh  proyiDccs  and 
Hinaller  citiea. 


MaleH. 


Females. 


3.  517.  778  ie8, 274 

0,471,003  401.955 

101,504.573     112,770,440 


117,494.014 


113,400,069 


Proi>ortionately  stated,  the  figures  tell  the  following  tale: 


I 


Males.    Females. 


I 


Under  iuHtnictlou 

Not  nnder  instruction,  but  able  to  read  and  write. 


Per  cent'  Per  cent. 


2.09 
8.06 
Illiterate 88.05 


0.22 

0.34 

90.44 


Total 1  100.00  1        100.00 


The  ])aper  continues: 

This,  then,  was  the  prevalence  of  instruction  in  the  year  1891.  Of  the  males,  11 
per  cent,  of  the  females  of  India  5G  per  10,000  were  then  stated  to  ho  not  illiterate, 
or  6  per  cent  of  the  whole  communitj'.  There  are  three  olher  aspects  in  which  the 
return  may  be  considered.  First,  it  is  allowable  to  deduct  the  children  of  both  sexes 
under  5  years  old,  that  is  below  school-going  age,  a  process  which  raises  the 
proportions  to  the  extent  shown  below : 


Males.     Females. 


Pnpils.. 
Literate . 
Uliterato 


Per  cent. 

3.40 

9.30 

87.12 


Per  cent. 
0.17 
0.48 
00.35 


I  should  have  liked  to  have  dealt  with  the  population  of  schcol-goiiig  age  as  a 
whole,  but  as  a  further  return  will  show,  when  1  treat  of  it  presently,  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  thus  distribute  the  pupils,  since,  though  the  masses  may  cease  to  attend 
school  at  11,  many  leave  long  before  this,  while  of  the  minority  a  good  many  coii- 
tiune  at  school  up  to  19  or  20,  and.  at  college  still  longer.  Konghly  speaking,  the 
proportion  has  been  departmen tally  taken  at  15  per  cent  of  the  total  male  popula- 
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tion.  In  the  cato  of  girls  it  would  uot  reach  much  above  half  that  fraction^  since  it 
is  rare  to  find  them  allowed  to  attend  school  aft«r  they  have  attained  their  marriage* 
able  age  of  between  10  and  14,  and  the  proportion  under  5  is  considerably  abore 
that  of  the  boys.  The  next  light  in  which  to  consider  the  distribution  is  territori- 
ally or  by  provinces,  a  point  which  can  bo  dealt  with  summarily  by  reference  to  the 
following  statement,  which  Khows  the  2)rox)ortion  of  illiterate  of  both  sexes  in  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  country : 


Illitoratoper  1,000. 
Males.    •  Females. 


PROVINCES. 

Madras 

Bombay 

Uciipnl' 

Nortliwertt  provincos 

Oudh 

Sindh 

Pniijab 

Central  proviuces. . . . 
Assam 


851 
^00 
892 
937 
942 
915 
920 
941 
024 


990 
990 
906 
997 
998 
905 
997 
998 
997 


Illitvnito  per  1,000. 


Males.    I  Females. 


pROVixcES— conliniM'd. 


Lower  Hannah 
Uiiper  liurmah 


STATES. 


Haidrabad. 

Baroda 

Mysore.... 


557 
538 


938 
856 
895 


M7 


As  regards  males,  the  difference  between  Bnrmah  and  the  rest  of  the  British  Pos- 
sessions must  be  noted,  as  it  is  due  to  the  religious  system  in  the  more  remote  prov- 
ince. Buddhism  there  demands  that  every  boy  should  spend  a  certain  nomber  of 
years  under  iustruction  in  a  monastery,  and  the  establishment  of  these  iustitations 
being  an  act  of  religious  merit,  leading  to  substantial  benefit  in  the  next  incarnation 
of  the  pious  founder,  is  a  usual  way  of  disposing  of  wealth,  the  accumulation  of  which 
is  reprobated  in  the  tenets  of  the  local  faith.  Not  a  large  iirojiortioni  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, of  these  Hpongyi  Kyaungs,  as  they  are  called,  are  included  in  the  depart- 
mental returns,  though  a  good  many  of  tho  x>rivate  institutions  are  gradually  adopting 
the  modern  text-books  and  methods  of  teaching  mathematics  and  writing  introduced 
of  late  years  along  with  the  British  system.  But  when  we  come  to  the  rest  of  India, 
instead  of  but  little  over  half  the  male  population  being  illiterate,  we  find  the  lowest 
proportion  to  bo  85  per  cent,  and  throughout  a  considerable  i)ortion  of  the  ooontry 
it  rises  above  93.  All  that  need  be  remarked  about  the  other  sex  is  that,  except  in 
Burmah,  the  illiterate  nowhere  form  less  than  99  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

Wo  have,  then,  the  distribution  according  to  tho  main  religious  creeds.  Here,  again, 
no  detailed  comment  is  necessary,  since  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  community  are 
returned  under  titles  which  include  such  wide  divergences  in  their  subdivisions  as  to 
bo  valueless  as  aggregates.  Wo  must  take,  for  instance,  the  Brahuianic  community 
by  castes,  and  if  we  divide  the  Christians,  similarly,  into  native  converts  and  foreign 
sojourners,  tho  results  are  very  different  from  those  given  in  the  following  table: 


Crot'd. 


\  IV^ccntagoof  illiterate. 
MsiK'H. 


Brahraanic. 

Sikh 

Jain 

Buddhist.... 

Pars! , 

MuRsalroau.. 
Cliristian  — 

Jew 

FuroBt  tribes 


Females. 


89.5 

90.0 

90.4 

90.0 

46.6 

98.0 

52.6 

07.4 

22.3 

49.9 

92.9 

09.7 

05.  7 

80.4 

48.1 

78.6 

09.2 

100.0 

Tho  only  remarks  on  the  figures,  then,  that  need  bo  made  arc  that  next  to  the 
European  element,  the  Parsi  is  tho  least  illiterate,  and  represents  the  only  indigenous 
section  which  has  an  appreciable  i^roportion  of  literate  women  in  it,  and  the  whole 
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Zoronstrian  cominanity  nnmbcrs  less  than  90,000  souls.  The  Jains,  whicli  come  next, 
sliow  rpiiinrkablo  divergence  "between  the  figures  for  tbo  two  pexes.  Tbis  is  duo  to 
the  fact  that  the  males  inrlndcd  in  the  area  where  education  trns  returned  at  the 
last  census  are  nearly  all  traders,  while  their  honseholds  have  no  such  charaetcristic 
to  raise  them  above  the  general  dead  level  of  their  sex,  'J'he  Jews,  ag:an,  form  a 
small  and  scattered  community  of  less  than  18^000.  The  Sikhs  are  cnltivating  land- 
holder:) of  military  proclivities,  neither  of  which  pursuits  is  favorable  to  the  diffusion 
of  book  learning.  They  are  probably,  however,  a  little  more  literate  than  the  table 
shows  them  to  be,  because  many  know  their  scriptural  alphabet  and  literature, 
without  being  able  to  read  the  Persian  character,  which  is  that  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  tho  Punjab.  The  Buddhists,  as  I  have  just  said,  are  concentrated  in 
Burmah  and  tho  Himalaya,  and  can  generally  read  and  write. 

But  there  is  another  point  in  connection  with  the  permeation  of  literature  through 
the  community  at  large  on  which  the  census  alone  throws  any  definite  light.  This 
is  tho  component  parts  of  tho  class  shown  above  as  not  illiterate.  Tho  infommtion 
collected  relates  only  to  those  returning  themselves  as  no  longer  under  instruction, 
bnt  no  doubt  many  of  tho  pupils  of  tho  higher  iustitntions  are  hero  included,  and 
even  irrespective  of  these  tho  return  sufficiently  fulfills  its  object  of  indicating  the 
social  classes  that  take  advantage  of  tho  instruction  placed  within  their  reach. 
The  tables  treating  on  this  subject  are  based  on  individual  castes,  numbcrin«;:,  of 
course,  many  thousands,  all  of  which  were  classified  into  conventional  groups,  basc<l 
partly  on  racial,  but  mainly  on  occupational  or  functional  considerations;  not  neces- 
sarily tho  occupation,  it  must  bo  understood,  exercised  in  tho  present  day,  but  that 
traditional  in  tho  casto  and  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

Tho  object  of  this  combination,  I  need  perhaps  hardly  observe  to  my  statistical 
colleagues  here,  was  not  to  servo  any  anthrojiological  purpose,  but  merely  to  ensure 
auiformity  of  treatment  in  the  twenty  or  so  units  of  compilation  over  which  the 
287,000,000  people  were  distributed,  so  that  tho  central  authority  might  bo  confident 
that  in  analyzing  the  aggregate  of  tho  returns  he  was  dealing  with  material  iden- 
tical, or  nearly  identical,  in  all  cases.  Now,  as  there  nro  no  less  than  GO  of  these 
caste  groups,  I  do  not  propose  to  do  more  than  skim  tho  surface  of  the  very  sugges- 
tive results  of  tho  above  analysis.  Tho  first  glance  shows  us  two  facts :  Ono  encour- 
aging from  the  standpoint  of  comi^arison  with  the  past,  the  other  rather  startling  as 
to  tho  situation  at  itrcscnt.  We  find,  on  the  one  hand,  that  among  these  GO  social 
groups  thero  is  not  one  which  is  entirely  barren  of  people  who  know  how  to  read 
and  write.  Of  cnurse,  if  we  take  individual  castes,  in  ditferent  parts  of  India,  there 
must  be  hundreds  in  the  latter  condition,  but  looking  at  society  in  what  wo  may 
describe  as  strata,  to  use  a  geological  term,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  lowest  sections 
have  managed  to  obtain  a  crumb  or  so  of  instruction,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  tliis 
was  not  tho  caso  half  a  century  3450.  Even  now  the  share  of  tho  majority  of  the 
groups  is  insignificant,  save  in  connection  with  thiai  last  consideration,  byt  the 
encouraging  fact  is  that  it  is  thero  at  all.  This  brings  me  to  the  second  and  less 
satisfactory  aspect  of  the  table.  Wo  find  that  the  proportion  of  one  tenth  of  the 
group  is  literate  in  no  more  than  11  instances  out  of  tho  GO,  and  that  these  11,  con- 
taining 52  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  literates  of  the  country,  represent  less  than 
14  per  cent  of  tho  population.  Even  from  this  selection  we  must  make  certain 
deductions,  as  in  tho  52  per  cent  are  included  nearly  14  per  cent  of  Burmese,  Euro- 
peans, and  Eurasians.  Wo  then  get  the  results  shown  below,  that  over  86  per  cent 
of  tho  people  share  among  them  something  under  18  percent  of  thoso  who  can  read 
and  write,  scattered  over  some  50  functional  groups. 

The  great  agricultural  and  pastoral  group,  for  instance,  shows  2^  per  cent  of  liter- 
ate among  its  component  parts.  The  artisans  fall  slightly  below  this,  and  no  item 
of  either  group  is  included  in  the  inner  circle  of  the  10  per  cent.  These  figures  show 
tho  comparative  concentration  of  instruction  within  the  classes  to  whom  it  is  the 
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traditional  and  direct  means  of  livelihood,  and  its  comparative  neglect  where  it  cnn 
only  bo  of  valno  as  a  factor  in  general  edncation.  Bnt  this  is  a  matter  on  which  my 
remarks  mnst  ho  deferred  till  wo  Imvo  done  with  the  statistics  of  the  subject. 
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I  thcreforo  x>ass  on  to  the  last  statistics  which  I  propose  to  introduce.  They  relate 
to  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  even  as  those  already  passed  in  review  show  its 
dififuslon,  and  are  taken  therefore  from  the  departmental  returns  of  public  schools 
by  which  aro  meant  those  conforming  to  the  prescribed  standards.  Thero  arc,  no 
doubt,  over  39,000  institutions  shown  as  private  on  tho  rMls,  but  most  of  them  aro 
merely  denominational  or  rudimentary  schools,  with  from  10  to  13  pupils  apiece,  and 
of  a  very  fluctuating  standard  of  learning  and  precarious  existence.  Tho  following 
table  contains  the  information  in  question : 
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It  shows  that  93  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  9G  of  the  girls  aro  in  the  primary  stage  of 
instruction^  and  that  over  a  fifth  of  tho  iornicr  and  nearly  a  third  of  tho  latter  aro 
not  yet  advanced  to  tho  stage  of  reading  printed  books;  4  boys  and  2  girls  in  every 
100  at  school  at  all  had  reached  tho  middle  grade,  and  two  more  boys  had  got  as  far 
as  the  higher.  When  we  have  to  consider  tho  university  and  other  institutions,  we 
must  abandon  percentage  and  take  to  tho  fractions  of  1,000  to  get  an  appreciable 
proportion,  either  for  boys  or  girls.  This  brief  exposition  is  enough  to  show  that 
anything  beyond  elementary  instruction  has  as  yet  made  little  way  in  India,  and  I 
fear  that  when  we  come  to  the  tests  applied  to  tho♦^vork  of  tho  schools  the  real  value 
of  tho  figures  will  shrink  into  still  smaller  proportions.  Generally  speaking,  the 
scheme  includes  a  test  of  primary  instruction  at  tho  end  of  the  third  or  fifth  year  of 
attendance.  Tho  middle-class  stage  is  closed  by  an  appropriate  examination,  to 
which  is  added  a  special  test  for  entrance  to  the  lower  clerical  grades  of  the  publio 
service,  while  the  high  school,  except  where  a  special  bifurcation  of  studies  has  been 
recently  introduced,  leads  directly  to  tho  entrance  examination  to  tho  university. 
Tho  following  table,  which  shows  tho  number  \)f  boys  considered  sufficiently  pre- 
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pared  to  bo  subjected  to  examination,  and  tlio  percentage  tbat  wore  snccessful  at  the 
test,  speaks  for  itself: 
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Relatively  few  girls  advance  beyond  the  primary  stage,  but  the  still  smaller  num- 
ber examined  seems  better  prepared  than,  their  comrades  of  the  other  sex.  About  1 
in  8  of  the  boys  seem  to  have  come  to  the  test,  and  a  little  above  half  i)as8ed,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  greater  success  in  the  lower  standards. 

In  a  paper  treating  of  popular  education  only,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
branches  of  instruction  which  ate  not  strictly  included  under  that  term,  so  the  uni- 
versities and  their  work  may  be  said  not  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  subject.  But 
I  wish  to  include  in  my  general  survey  Indian  education  as  a  whole,  and  to  praise 
accordingly  the  higher  culture  as  we  have  done  the  rest.  In  fact,  if  we  are  talking 
of  an  educated  community  at  all,  we  can  not  draw  the  line  at  the  sixth  standard, 
which. represents  in  India  even  a  lower  degree  of  attainments  than  it  does  here,  but 
we  must  imply  something  more  extended.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  see  the  actual 
extent  of  what  is  called  the  educated  community.  It  has  been  shown  already  that 
at  the  present  time  only  some  5  per  1,000  of  the  pupils  of  India  have  reached  the 
nniversity,  including  both  arts  and  the  professional  faculties.  The  departmental 
returns  show  that  during  the  last  five  years  an  average  of  about  18,000  annually 
appeared  for  matriculation,  of  whom  a  third  only  passed  the  test.  Of  the  latter  class 
something  under  38  per  cent  proceeded  no  further  than  to  the  intermediate  examina- 
tion ;  11  per  cent  went  on  to  a  degree  in  arts,  and  some  10  per  cent  graduated  in  law, 
medicine,  or  civil  engineering.  To  the  great  majority  the  entrance  examination  is 
no  more  than  a  qualification  for  service  under  Government  or  under  such  private 
employers  as  require  assistants  of  the  literary  caliber  implied  by  this  test,  and  to 
such  an  extent  has  this  tendency  grown  in  some  i)art8  of  the  country,  that  at  least 
one  university  has  been  obliged  to  promote  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
examination  of  the  feeder  schools,  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  its  own  doors  were 
formerly  besieged.  As  to  the  graduates,  the  universities  have  been  now  in  operation 
for  the  last  thirty-flve  years  or  so,  and  the  total  outturn  in  the  arts  faculty  may  be 
estimated  at  somewhere  about  16,000;  but  the  presentvice-chanrellor  of  the  Bombay 
University,  a  Brahman  of  great  distinction,  has  just  been  deploring  the  serious  want 
of  stamina  he  has  noticed  among  university  men,  and  their  generally  short  lives,  so 
that  the  actual  number  in  existence  must  bo  considerably  below  the  above  figure. 
This,  then,  is  the  nucleus  of  the  intellectual  life  of  India,  and,  us  I  have  said  before, 
there  is  in  it  no  representative  of  the  agricultural  or  the  industrial  backbone  of  the 
country,  even  if  there  be  any  to  speak  of  in  the  stages  between  this  and  the  primary 
schools. 

I  will  not  overburden  this  paper  with  statistics  showing  what  has  been  done  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years  in  the  way  of  extending  the  provisions  for  popular  instruc- 
tion, or  how  far  advantage  has  been  taken  of  these  provisions.  The  information  is 
available  elsewhere  in  a  form  more  explicit  than  any  I  could  adopt  within  my  ji resent 
limits.  Progress  there  has  been,  and  very  marked  progress,  though  not  altogether 
in  tho  direction  where  it  was  most  needed ;  and  the  foregoing  portion  of  this  paper 
is  calculated,  perhaps,  to  indicate  .not  so  much  what  has  been  accomplished  as  the 
vast  amount  still  to  be  done.     It  is  on  this  consideration  that  I  am  laying  so  little 
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fitrcHs  ou  the  system  of  education  or  on  tbe  State  act  ion  with  regard  to  it.  Wlior© 
there  is  no  effective  demand  for  education,  or,  as  in  India,  a  demand  for  it  only  among 
a  small  minority,  the  part  that  can  be  i>layed  by  system  or  by  State  initiutivo  or  aid 
is  insignificant,  and  its  results  are  no  more  than  an  excrescence  or  parasitic  growth 
on  the  life  of  the  community.  What  has  to  bo  educated  is  not  the  mind,  which  can 
be  reached  from  school  or  college,  but  the  will,  which  ia  molded  only  by  public  opin- 
ion. The  advance  of  the  two  independently  of  each  other  leads  to  results  which  are 
by  no  means  free  from  difficulty  and  even  danger.  To  take  first  the  practical,  and, 
I  admit,  the  lower,  side  of  the  question,  the  professionally  literate  castes,  as  the 
returns  show,  are  taking  far  more  advantage  of  the  educational  facilities  of  the 
present  system  than  the  rest;  so  not  only  is  the  already  wide  gulf  between  the  two 
being  increased,  but  the  too  iirevalent  view  is  being  emphasized  and  confirmed  that 
instruction  is  merely  a  tool  whereby  a  certoin  cliujs  gets  its  living,  and  with  which 
the  rest  of  the  community  has  no  concern.  The  notion  once  held  that  instmction 
would  reach  the  masses  best  by  "downword  filtration"  from  the  literate  minorityi 
was  based  on  a  misconception  of  the  character  of  Brahmauic  society,  and  has.  long 
sinco  been  abandoned.  The  hold  of  caste  ou  occupation  is  strengthened  by  this 
unequal  tendency,  and  the  position  of  the  lowest,  who,  liko  those  at  the  opposite 
extreme  of  the  social  scale,  are  not  bound  down  to  definite  functions,  but  are  avail- 
able to  undertake  any  class  of  labor,  is  stereotyped  in  its  depression. 

I  spoke,  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  of  a  specially  meritorious  work  to  which 
the  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries  had  been  directed.  This  is  in  relation  to  the 
education  of  the  classes  whose  contact  and  presence  is  traditionally  polluting  to  the 
rest  of  the  Brahmauic  community.  To  enforce,  in  the  case  of  such  castes,  the  equality 
of  treatment  in  schools  to  which,  under  the  Queen's  proclamation  of  1858  and  the 
rules  of  all  State  departments,  they  are  entitled,  is  equivalent  to  a  decree  of  evic- 
tion against  the  rest  of  the  pupils.  Not  one  could,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
remain,  and  the  master  himself  would  be  in  tho  same  plight.  I  have  myself  seen,  in 
place  of  the  traditional  rattan  for  corporal  iiunishment,  a  row  of  hardened  clay 
pellets  on  the  tutorial  desk,  which  were  thrown  with  tho  accuracy  of  long  practice 
at  the  impure  urchins  who  were  receiving  instruction  in  a  row  outside  the  building 
occupied  by  the  rest.  The  Government  has  had  to  recogni/.e  the  x>rejudice,  and  to 
ordain  that  it  should  bo  met  with  tact  and  patience,  but  not  directly  infringed. 
Now  the  important  feature  in  this  digression  is  that  these  educationally  boycotted 
castes  contain  over  57,000,000  souls,  or  1  in  5  of  the  jmpulation.  If  it  were  not  for 
mission  schools  and  public  institutions  established  in  special  tracts  where  such 
castes  are  strong,  not  a  boy  among  them  would  be  able  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of 
learning.  To  return  to  the  question  of  the  relations  between  the  minority  and  the 
masses,  we  already  find  that  the  real  influences  on  public  opinion  are  only  to  be 
learned  in  the  court,  in  the  field,  at  the  well,  or  under  the  big  tree  in  the  middle  of 
the  village ;  and  to  go  to  the  school  or  jiress  for  such  information  is  to  incur  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  misled.  The  boy  of  the  literate  class,  If  not  of  town  origin,  spends 
most  of  his  youth  in  a  town  if  he  aims  at  secondary  education,  acquires  urban  tastes 
and  urban  views  of  life,  which  unfit  him  for  sympathy  with  rustic  concerns,  just  as 
the  peasant  complains  that  retaining  his  boy  up  to  14  in  the  i)rimary  school  softens 
his  hands  and  makes  him  unable  to  do  his  full  day's  plowing.  Then,  again,  the 
strict  caste-regime  that  prevails  among  the  literate  community  shows  little  or  no 
signs  of  material  relaxation,  though  in  one  or  two  points  there  are  manifestations 
of  revolt  among  a  small  minority  who  may  finally  succeed  in  leavening  the  mass. 
Thus  the  outlet  for  the  youth  of  this  class  is  annually  growing  narrower,  and  the 
market  for  their  industry  more  glutted.  India  can  only  provide  litigation  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  legal  practitioners,  and  the  higher  class  of  students  has  hitherto 
shown  little  aptitude  for  any  other  profession  but  that  and  the  service  of  the  state 
or  public  bodies,  which  is,  again,  a  more  or  less  fixed  quantity.  Medicine  and  civil 
engineering,  for  which  there  is  an  opening,  are  only  favortd  by  a  narrow  class,  not 
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always  the  dlite  of  Bociety.  Further  iuto  this  question  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
enter.  It  is  when  tvo  turn  to  the  moral  aspects  of  tho  extension  of  intellectual 
education  in  a  population  suhdiyided  and  constituted  as  is  that  of  India,  that  wo 
find  tho  gravest  reason  for  deliberation.  It  is  not  merely  that  tho  rift  between  con- 
viction and  conformity  is  growing  wider;  that  the  head  is  growing  faster  than  tho 
heart,  for  that  is  usual,  if  not  universal,  in  the  experience  of  national  education,  but 
it  is  tho  causes  that  tend  to  retard,  and  perhaps  to  prevent,  readjustment,  that  must 
give  us  x^AUse.  Tlio  very  first  and  foremost  educative  influence  in  a  state  is  that  of 
the  family,  not  tho  school.  Thero  is  a  phrase  of  Richtcr  bearing  on  this  that  is 
worth  remembering;  so  much  so,  that  I  have  prefixed  it  to  tho  chapter  on  education 
in  my  census  report;  but,  as  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  have  thereby  made  it 
trite  or  nnlversally  known,  it  is  worth  citing  again : 

"Tho  waves  of  tho  ocean,  before  reaching  the  child,  break  against  four  walls 
which  encompass  the  water  of  his  education  or  crystallization.  Father,  mother, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  and  a  few  extra  x>cop1o  aro  his  forming-world  and  mold.'* 

And  in  India,  as  I  hope  I  havo  mado  clear,  ho  has  also  an  outer  lino  of  defense,  in 
his  caste.  But,  withal,  tho  main  influence  is  that  of  woman.  I  havo  heard  and  read 
a  great  deal  on  tho  subjection  of  women  in  India,  and  tho  deadening  influences  of 
tho  zcnrina  system;  but,  as  to  tho  latter,  I  can  speak  from  personal  experience,  and 
history  confirms  it,  that  thero  aro  few  shrewder  negotiators,  or  persons  more  alive 
to  what  is  necessary  for  their  own  purposes  or  the  interests  of  their  estates,  than 
the  ladies  with  whom  one  has  to  do  business  with  a  curtain  between  as.  As  to  their 
subjection,  whatever  may  bo  tho  theory  regarding  it— and  I  must  admit  that  tho 
authorities  uso  liravo  words — in  practice,  and  again  I  8i>cak  from  varied  occurrences 
laid  before  mo  in  court  and  village — I  have  invariably  found,  if  the  president  will 
X>ennit  me  to  uso  an  expression  tho  political  signification  of  which  is  scarcely  older 
than  this  paper,  that  tho  predominant  member  of  tho  domestic  partnership  was  a 
certain  old  woman,  generally  the  mother,  not,  as  I  have  heard  is  tho  case  in  this 
country,  of  tho  wife,  but  of  tho  husband.  In  India,  in  fact,  as  elsewhere,  ''she  who 
rocks  tho  cradle  rules  tho  empire,''  and  when  wo  find  that  her  sway  in  her  own 
immediato  circle  is  complete,  her  social  aspirations  aro  restricted  within  immutable 
limits,  and  thoao  of  her  inferiors  similarly  kept  from  encroaching,  and  that  she  has 
no  conception  of  any  social  grievance  with  which  the  elders  of  her  caste  aro  not 
competent  to  deal,  wo  shall  not  go  far  wrong  if  we  say  her  tendencies  are  likely  to 
be  conservative,  and,  looking  at  tho  very  high  place  ceremonial  and  cnstom  occupy 
in  her  religion  and  in  her  domestic  arrangements,  more  probably  than  not  sho  will 
bo  found  to  bo  a  bigoted  member  of  that  party.  Any  inclination  toward  innova- 
tion, therefore,  will  bo  sure  to  be  met  with  far  more  resistaneo  from  the  women  of 
tho  community  than  even  from  tho  men,  and  what  the  latter  is  I  havo  given  tho 
means  of  Judging  already.  In  tho  mere  matter  of  book  learning  it  is  less  surprising 
to  find  tho  women  backward  than  iu  regard  to  the  abandonment  of  social  customs 
which  thoy  no  doubt  recognize  as  harmful  to  their  sex,  but  which,  nevertheless,  like 
somo  other  fashions,  they  consider  it  a  point  of  honor  to  endnre.  To  explain  this,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  go  further  than  the  antipathy  of  tho  men,  especially  of  tho  literate 
castes,  to  tho  acquisition  of  learning  by  their  partners  any  moro  than  by  their 
social  inferiors.'  If  any  other  reason  bo  required  it  may  bo  found  in  tho  fact  briefly 
mentioned  above,  that  in  proportion  as  the  Brahmanic  hold  on  tho  masses  is  strong, 
tho  adoption  of  their  ideal  in  regard  to  marriage  is  prevalent,  so  that  thero  is  a  con- 
tinnous  tendency  as  wealth  increasejj  to  lower  the  ago  of  the  bride,  and  to  seclude 
the  girls  of  marriageable  age,  both  of  which  practices,  I  need  hardly  remark,  havo 
on  influence  fatal  to  anything  beyond  tho  very  rudiments  of  learning.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  according  to  tho  census  wo  find  to  every  1,000  males  not  wholly  illiterate 
only  47  females  of  tho  same  degrecof  acquirements,  tho  disparity  running  in  greater 
or  less  intensity  through  tho  whole  community. 


>  For  instance,  out  of  about  15,000,000  of  Brahmans,  1,957,000  of  tho  males  aro 
Toturned  as  literate,  bu  I  only  72,500  of  tho  other  sex. 
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Nor  in  there  at  present  any  sign  that  the  di»parity  ii  on  the  decreaAo.  It  mny  be 
saiil;  of  coarse,  tlint  within  this  last  ten  years  or  so  female  education  has  advanced 
faster  than  that  of  males,  and  the  naked  figures  of  the  nnnnal  returns  iire  called  in 
eyidonee  of  this.  Granted ;  bnt  let  ns  look  if  that  is  the  real  teaching  of  these  fig- 
ures. Consider  the  numbers  involved,  actnal  or  relative.  Wliat  a  drop  in  the  rcean ! 
Ten  years  ago  there  were  in  every  thousand  women  four  who  were  not  illiterate, 
there  are  now  five.  There  has  been  a  growth  of  secondary  and  middle-class  educa- 
tion among  them,  but  the  tables  show  that  it  is  confined  practically  to  the  small 
communities  of  Europeans,  Parsis,  and  Christian  conrerts,  and  hns  nothing  to  do 
with  tho  masses.  The  number  of  pupils  in  training  to  take  charge  of  girls'  schools 
has  increased,  bat  it  appears  due  only  to  the  accession  of  Christian  converts^  as 
no  other  caste  will  degrade  itself  to  so  public  a  function.  Now,  the  great  bulk  of 
these  converts,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  missions  be  it  spoken,  belong  to  the  depressed 
or  menial  section  of  the  Bralimanic  community,  and  take  their  place  in  their  Iittl« 
world,  not  according  to  attainments  or  conduct,  but  by  virtae  of  their  traditional 
and  native  position.  They  have  no  influence,  therefore,  outside  their  clam  room, 
and  so  far  as  the  parents  of  their  pupils  are  concerned,  are  ailmissible  to  no  share  in 
social  life.  This,  again,  is  not  conducive  to  the  spread  of  learning  among  the  women 
of  the  country. 

So  long  then,  1  repeat,  as  the  disparity  between  the  sexes  in  point  of  edncnticm 
continues  at  anything  liko  its  present  extent,  the  influence  of  tho  home  will  be  sot 
dead  against  that  of  tho  school,  except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  acts  merely  ns  the  agent 
for  obtaining  early  in  life  a  pecuniary  position  that  will  enable  tho  recipient  to  flis- 
peuHO  with  further  study.  Bo  long,  again,  as  this  mental  divorco  is  tho  approved 
rule,  nil  the  education  that  can  bo  imparted  from  without  tho  home  will  bo  **  of  the 
man's  life  a  thing  apart.''  It  will  hang  on  him  liko  Saul's  armor  on  the  shepherd 
boy,  and  for  all  the  help  it  may  give  him  in  the  battle  of  lifo,  the  Goliath  of  ances- 
tral prejndico  will  die  in  his  bed  at  a  ripe  old  age.  Knowing  what  it  is  my  profes- 
sional daty  to  know  ef  the  sentiment  and  practice  of  tho  home  circle  and  domestic 
surroundings,  to  hear  the  great  English  classics  or  the  vernacular  renderings  of  the 
IM>litical  history  of  Europe  or  Americn  from  the  mouths  of  tho  urcliins  in  the  village 
or  district  schools,  always  brings  to  my  mind  Cicero's  question  when  he  saw  his  rather 
diminutive  son-in-law  invested  with  tho  brand  his  father  had  borne  in  the  civil  war, 
''  Who  on  earth  has  tied  Dolabella  to  that  sword  f"  In  later  life  it  is  too  often  tho 
same,  and  the  great  principles  of  morality  and  statecraft  that  have  been  the  brand 
of  victory  in  the  West  become  in  Oriental  hands  tho  court  sword  flourished  to  direct 
the  movements  of  a  sham  fight  in  which  neither  morals  nor  policy  are  at  stake. 
With  policy  wo  have  luckily  nothing  to  do  on  this  occasion.  As  to  morals,  though 
the  results  of  a  system  of  public  instruction  may  not  yet  be  apparent  among  the 
masses  for  reasons  I  have  already  given,  the  system  has  borne  a  fruit  csoterically, 
or  within  tho  fold,  which  is  not  altogether  palatable  to  tho  mental  horticulturist, 
even  if  it  bo  so  to  anyone  else  concerned.  It  is  the  results  of  testing  intellectual 
proficiency  and  depth  by  means  which  connote  moral  conditions  which  have  not  yet 
been  developed  in  India.  Examinations  in  this  country  are,  relatively  speaking, 
successful,  because  it  can  be  assumed  with  reason  that  the  moral  fiber  of  a  candidate 
is  up  to  a  certain  standard,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  test  his  intellect  alone.  It  is 
not  so  in  India,  where  the  goal  is  considered  attainable  by  tho  bypaths  of  morality 
as  justifiably  as  by  the  highroa<l.'  In  fact,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  art  of 
swindling  has  received  quite  a  fresh  stimulus  from  the  new  field  thus  opened  to  it. 
Not  a  year  passes  without  its  crop  of  cases  of  personation,  fraudulent  acquisition  of 
the  examination  papers,  even  when  they  are  expressly  printed  iu  various  towns  in 
Europe;  forged  certificates  of  character,  age,  and  departmental  qualifications.  In 
Bengal  it  is  stated  officially  that  detection  is  entirely  dependent  on  accidental  defects 
in  the  procednre,  so  that  probably  for  every  case  found  out  ten  pass  unnoticed.  In 
a  lower  sphere  of  the  education  of  youth  pupils  aro  borrowed  for  a  day  from  one 
school  for  tho  annual  examination  of  another.    Tho  prosecution  of  a  few  v^^^V^t^  Vc^^ 
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fraudulent  or  forgod  registers  of  attendauco  had  the  effect  of  temporarily  stopping 
the  practice  of  submitting  registers  at  all.  A  district  board  found  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  custom  of  giving  annual  school  rewards  because  of  the  fraud  practiced 
in  order  to  get  them.  A  municipality  in  another  part  of  the  country  reduced  the 
salary  of  a  master  who  had  offended  one  of  the  leading  townsmen,  first  by  expelling 
his  eon  and  secondly  by  refusing  to  give  that  promising  iiupil  a  certificate  of  good 
character  on  which  he  might  appear  for  the  university  examination.  In  another 
similar  case  a  fresh  school  was  set  up  by  the  city  fathers  to  ruin  the  too  conscientious 
pedagogue.  Finally,  a  master  in  a  village  on  the  border  of  a  district  got  the  reward 
at  his  annual  examination,  and  then  promptly  transferred  himself  and  his  pupils  to 
an  adjacent  village  in  the  next  district,  where  a  second  examination  brought  him  in 
a  second  harvest.  The  competition  for  promising  boys  in  the  aided  schools  of  the 
capital  of  India,  which  is  carried  on  by  public  advertisements  offering  rewards,  by 
active  canvassing,  and  by  other  means  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  learning,  such 
as  tampering  with  registers,  falsifying  transfer  receipts,  and  similar  expedients, 
which  outside  the  scholastic  world  would  be  called  forgery,  has,  it  is  stated,  mate- 
rially lowered  the  discipline  of  the  whole  body  of  pupils.  The  best  prepared  openly 
put  themselves  up  to  auction  shortly  before  the  examination.  Others — I  am  quoting 
from  the  latest  report  to  hand — confine  themselves  to  sending  anonymous  accusations 
against  the  master  or  each  other  to  the  inspectors  or  other  officials.  In  one  case  a 
riot  was  attributed  by  the  master  to  '*  an  improper  sense  of  offended  dignity.''  In 
another  the  inspecting  officer,  having  asked  the  master  to  explain  an  intricate  sum 
on  the  blackboard,  was  stoned  by  the  loyal  pupils  as  ho  left  the  building.  One  boy 
in  a  high  school,  who  had  been  punished,  burnt  down  the  school  and  the  master's 
house.  The  next  day  the  temporary  building  to  which  the  classes  had  been  removed 
was  also  set  on  fire,  and  the  youth  who  was  caught  thus  employing  the  resources  of 
civilization  spent  some  time  in  a  reformatory.  In  the  east  of  Bengal  a  more  com- 
plicated occurrence  is  reported.  The  English  school  in  the  town  had  been  burned 
down  twice  in  the  year,  on  which  the  native  gentleman  who  was  acting  as  assistant 
inspector  naively  remarks  that  it  appeared  as  though  the  master  had  created  enemies 
by  too  strict  discipline,  or  that  an  unhealthy  rivalry  existed  between  this  school  and 
another.  Tlie  latter  alternative  seems  the  correct  one,  as  I  find  that  in  the  course  of 
the  year  the  rival  school  was  also  burned  down. 

The  serious  part  of  those  events  is  not,  in  my  view,  the  actual  offense  or  the  spirit 
which  instigated  its  preparation,  but  the  acquiescence  in  and  the  connivance  with 
it  by  all  who  had  any  knowledge  of  what  was  intended  or  was  actually  going  on. 
In  the  case  of  the  fraudulent  transfer  of  pupils  and  similar  artifices  to  cheat  the 
public  purse  or  to  profit  by  the  wrong  done  one's  neighbor,  not  only  every  master 
round,  every  pupil  implicated,  but  every  parent  must  have  been  privy  to  the  fraud, 
and  acciuiesced  in  the  methods  by  which  it  was  successfully  carried  into  execution, 
and,  remember,  it  is  not  the  low-class  hedge-schools  where  this  goes  on,  but  the  sec- 
ondary and,  even  more,  the  high  schools  that  feed  the  university,  the  entrance  exam- 
ination to  which  is  to  nine  out  of  ten  of  that  class  of  pupils  the  end-all  and  be-all 
of  their  education.  It  is  after  passing  through  an  atmosphere  such  as  that  which 
this  moral  apathy  proves  to  be  prevalent  that  the  highest  product  of  the  present 
system  is  thrown  onto  the  world,  and  when  we  hear  of  the  educated  classes  in  India 
we  ought  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  application  of  that 
epithet  is  based.  We  have  to  appreciate  not  what  the  mouth  has  learned  to  speak, 
but  what  the  heart  really  cherishes.  We  have  to  consider  what  is  the  relation  this 
class  bears  to  the  masses;  what  part  it  takes  in  the  great  life  of  the  community ; 
what  is  its  numerical  strength,  and  how  far  it  is  predisposed  to  admit  the  rest  of  its 
less  gifted  fellows  to  a  share  in  the  intellectual  privileges  on  which  it  founds  its 
claims ;  or  how  far  it  is  inclined  to  perpetuate  a  traditional  monopoly.  What,  again, 
is  its  attitude,  not  in  precept,  but  in  example,  toward  the  deeply  seated  influences 
that  impair  the  general  vitality  of  the  country  and  cramp  its  energiest    I  have 
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touched  8nfficiently  on  all  thcso  questions  to  show  you^  to  say  tlic  least  of  it,  that 
thoy  have  moro  than  ono  side,  and  that  however  glittering  the  surface  that  lies 
upjicrmost,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  below  is  gold.  I  have  shown,  also,  the 
proportion  borne  to  the  people  at  largo  by  the  class  which,  by  the  utmost  extension 
of  the  term,  can  bo  called  educated. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  progress  of  c<lucation,  according  to  my  view,  has  been 
insignificant.  But  remember,  first,  that  forty  or  fifty  years  are  as  nothing  in  the  life 
of  a  people.  The  great  dispatch  of  1854  closes  with  a  phrase  which  is,  I  think  we 
may  all  agree,  well  worth  repetition : 

''To  imbue  a  vast  and  ignorant  population  with  a  generorl  desire  for  knowledge, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  that  desire  when  excited  to  improvo  the  means  for  diffusing 
education  among  them,  must  be  a  work  of  many  years.'' 

We  have  also  to  accustom  the  people  to  a  regime  of  equality,  to  which  they  are 
even  now  little  more  than  strangers,  and  which  they  have  received  timidly  and  with 
the  suspicion  bom  of  centuries  of  experiences  diametrically  opposite  in  their  nature 
to  those  to  which  they  are  now  subjected.  The  sway  of  the  sword  has  given  place 
to  that  of  the  scales,  wherein  every  person  in  the  eye  of  the  administration  weigha 
equally  before  the  law. 

Finally,  are  not  we  Western  nations  rather  too  prone  to  consider  progress  as  a 
natural  characteristic  or  tendency  of  the  haman  race,  and  not  to  suflflciently  realise 
tho  very  narrow  limits  to  which  in  that  capacity  it  is  confined f  What  people  has 
shown  it  that  has  not  been,  at  some  time  or  other  in  its  history,  in  touch,  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  that  little  spot  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mediterranean  where 
alone  uf  all  countries  of  the  known  world  the  spirit  of  progress  has  not  been  proved 
to  have  been  implanted  from  outside f  If  it  be  an  exaggeration  at  all,  it  is  a 
splendid  ono  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  that,  except  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  nothing 
moves  in  this  world  which  is  not  Greek  in  its  origin.  How  then  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  contact  merely  political  between  countries  scparatod  by  half  the  world,  whereol 
one  alone  has  received  tho  spark  of  Hellenic  fire,  will  produce  the  same  results  within 
the  same  time,  or  measurable  distance  of  it,  as  that  of  contiguous  or  colonized  nations  f 
The  longitudes  are  too  far  apart  for  the  administrative  clocks  to  keep  the  same  time, 
and  a  mean  must  be  adopted  which  will  satisfy  the  one  that  the  other  is  moving, 
but  not  go  so  fast  that  the  latter  can  not  keep  up  with  it. 

I  do  not  t^ke,  I  hope,  too  pessimistic  a  view  of  the  subject  of  which  I  have  been 
treating  this  evening,  and  I  have  nowhere  asserted  that  tho  situation  is  approaching 
an  impasse,  though  the  advance  has  been  in  some  respects  singularly  unequal.  I 
look  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  not  to  any  direct  eflbrt  on  tlie  part  of  the  State, 
of  private  enterprise,  or  of  the  literate  classes,  but  to  the  stimulus  of  the  steady 
oclvauce  of  the  masses  in  prosperity,  in  the  educating  influence  of  material  circum- 
stances, the  opening  of  the  mind  by  travel,  commerce,  and  industry,  all  of  which 
aro  now  in  their  lusty  infancy. 

Tho  following  i)ai)er,  presented  before  the  Departiueiit  Congress  of 
Educational  Journalism  in  Chicago,  adds  many  interesting  particularis 
to  the  i^resent  survey  of  educational  agencies  in  India : 

EDICATIONAL  JOt'RXALISM    IX   INDIA. 

[By  Tliomns  Deuliam,  M.  A.  (Quccii'a  College,  Oxfonl),  vice-principal  Tcaoliers'  College,  Saidapet, 

MadraR.  lat<»  tslitor  of  (lie  Hadra-s  Journal  of  Education.] 


a  paper  on  "Educational  Journalism  in  India'*  it  is   not  necessary,  even  if  it 
>  convenient,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  every  periodical  of  this  class  which 


In 
were 

has  appeared  in  India.  Fortunately  for  the  writer,  but  unfortunately  for  the  cause 
of  education  in  India,  much  of  the  information  respecting  these  papers  would 
scarcely  deserve  tu  be  incorporated  in  such  a  paper  as  the  prest^nt,  except  as  afford- 
ing direct  evidence  of  the  low  state  of  educational  journalism  in  India.     The  writer 
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will  therefore  content  liimself  Avith  a  bare  nieutioii  of  many  Journals  tbc  names  of 
which  Riifficiontly  indicate  their  scope.  Ho  will  speak  more  at  large  of  the  few  lead- 
ing representative  journals,  and,  what  appears  to  him  of  still  greater  importance, 
will  discuss  briefly  the  causes  which  are,  in  his  opinion,  mainly  respouMible  for  the 
deplorable  lack  of  interest  taken  in  educational  journalism  in  a  country  in  which 
education  has  made  rapid  strides  within  the  last  half  century. 

AVithout  doubt  the  leading  educational  journal  in  India  is  what  waH  known  up  to 
within  a  few  months  back  as  the  Madras  Journal  of  Education,  but  which  is  now 
known  by  tho  more  ambitious  name  of  the  Indian  Journal  of  ICducation.  Madras, 
in  this  matter  of  educational  journalism  as  in  other  educational  matters,  has  given 
the  lie  to  the  oi>probriou8  apx)ellation  by  which  she  was  designated  by  the  other 
liresideucies,  viz,  **The  benighted  presidency."  The  journal  was  started  in  1859 — 
an  important  dat<?,  as  it  comes  just  after  the  great  mutiny  in  1858  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Indian  I^niversity,  a  date  which  practically  marks  the  birth  of 
educational  journalism  in  India.  The  features  of  the  Madras  Journal  of  Education 
maybe  gathered  by  a  notice  of  it  by  the  Madras  Christian  (*ollege  Magazine  in 
1892:  **It  now  contains  a  larger  number  of  short  original  articles  than  it  formerly 
did,  while  at  the  same  time  it  devotes  a  considerable  portiou  of  its  space  to  notes 
and  news  of  general  and  local  interest,  dealing  mainly,  of  course,  with  educational 
matters.  Reviews  and  notice  of  works  and  of  other  educational  reviews,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  director  of  i)ublic  instruction,  and  educational  notifications  (»ccupy 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  space,  and  some  i>age8,  in  which  questions  arc  asked 
and  answered,  are  set  apart  in  each  issue  for  the  benefit  of  students.  It  is  now  a 
UBefhl  and  interesting  journal,  and  we  hope  that  in  its  new  and  improved  form  it 
may  have  si  wide  circulation.'' 

For  the  greater  i>art  of  its  existence  it  was  conducted  by  two  well-known  Indian 
educationists,  Messrs.  Fowler  and  Barron,  who  for  many  years  bore  the  burden  and 
the  he:it  of  the  day  in  what  must  have  been  generally  an  unthankful  task.  The 
journal  now  circulates  throughout  Indin,  and  isoflicially  recognized  in  most  prov- 
inces, and  yet  has  not  a  greater  circulation  than  1,0(X)  copies.  Since  January  of  the 
present  year  it  has  had  the  misfortune  to  change  its  editor  twice.  As  tho  Indian 
Journal  of  Education  its  character  has  considerably  ehanged  also,  having  fewer 
original  articles  and  less  pedagogic  information.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  similar 
periodical  in  India  can  approach  it  as  regardit  it«  size,  matter,  and  circulation. 

One  other  educational  journal  which  was  circulated  throughout  the  Madras  presi- 
denry  may  be  noticed,  as  it  is  typical  of  the  history  of  many  similar  journals  in  this 
country-.  In  January,  1871,  was  publishe<l  No.  1  of  the  M.ingalore  Mouth  and  Educa- 
tional and  Literary  Record.  Thi'j  was  a  journal  of  24  pages,  edited  by  John  Brad- 
shaw,  M.  A.,  then  head  master  of  the  Government  provincial  school,  Mangalore,  now 
an  IAj.  D.  of  Dublin,  and  world  known  as  an  editor  of  Milton  and  Gray's  works  and 
Lord  Chesterfield's  letters.  The  aims  of  this  creditable  little  x>roduction  are  thus 
stated  bj'the  editor  in  the  introductory  number:  **  It  will  be  a  record  of  educational 
news  and  such  intelligence  as  is  likely  to  ]»rove  interesting  to  those  connected  with 
e<lucation  in  this  country;  as,  however,  it  is  principally  intended  for  students,  wo 
purpose  in  each  number  supplying  them  with  such  information  in  matters  connected 
with  these  studies  as  cither  may  not  bo  explained  in  their  text-book  or  they  might 
otherwise  be  unable  to  procure.'' 

The  editor  calculated  that  about  200  subscribers  at  3  annas  (about  7  cents)  would 
cover  the  expense  of  each  month's  issue,  and  that  if  a  sutficient  increase  in  the 
number  of  subscribers  took  i>laco  he  would  increase  the  size  of  the  journal  and 
change  its  name  "by  embracing  a  wider  circle  than  the  locality  of  Mangalor**."  In 
spite  of  Mangalore  being  an  out-of-the-way  jdace  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  having 
no  direct  railway  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  i)residency,  the  merits  of  the 
journal  were  such  that  after  six  months  the  number  of  subscribers  justified  the 
editor  in  changing  the  name  of  the  journal  to  the  Madras  Educational  Record.     In 
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the  first  nnmber  of  tlio  new  venturo  one  of  tlio  chief  caufies  for  the  deartli  of  good 
oilooatioiiiil  jouroalism  is  alladecl  to :  '^  That  Madms  is  without  au  edacational record 
v^orthj  the  presidency  is  not  to  bo  attributed  to  any  wont  of  ability  or  energy 
on  the  port  of  educationists,  but  finds  its  exphination  in  the  nature  of  Indian 
society.  Few  care  to  embark  on  the  undertaking,  which,  after  it  is  fairly  alloat,  they 
may  be  compelled  to  relinquish  from  their  l>eing  transferred  to  some  other  scene  or 
sphere  which  may  preclude  their  proceeding  with  it.*'  How  true  this  statement  is 
the  history  of  the  journal  in  question  goes  to  prove;  for  after  a  successful  career  of 
eighteen  months  it  ceased  to  exist,  as  Dr.  Bradshaw,  having  been  ap]>ointed  an 
inspector  of  schools,  found  ho  could  not  continue  to  edit  the  journal  while  holding 
a  traveling  appointment. 

Of  current  educational  journals  in  India,  the  Bombay  Educational  Becord  i>erhapfl 
standi  nest  to  the  Indian  Journal  of  Education.  It  has  flourished  for  many  years 
with  the  help  of  Government  support.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  been 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Kirkham,  who  is  now  retiring  after  over  thirty 
years*  service  in  India.  This  magazine  i*outains  little  but  departmental  notifications, 
appointments,  lists  of  prescribed  books,  etc.  As  a  rule  there  are  about  two  small 
pages  of  original  matter,  consisting  of  short,  pithy  notes  on  current  educational 
questions.  Occasionally  good  articles  are  reproduced  from  other  educational  mag- 
azines. It  has  a  circulation  of  about  four  or  five  hundred.  Such  well-known  men 
as  Sir  A.  Grant  and  Sir  James  Peile  liave  taken  an  active  interest  in  its  welfare. 
The  little  journal  has  always  aimed  at  enconrnging  an  accurate  record  of  facts,  a 
study  of  2)rinciples  and  their  application  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  India  and 
a  professional  npirit  based  on  a  high  estimate  of  the  work  and  ofiico  of  the  teacher. 

The  Educational  Magazine  hails  from  Calcutta,  and  is  the  organ  of  the  European 
Teachers' Association  at  Calcutta.  It  is  a  small  periodical  with  a  small  circulation. 
It  contains  little  original  matter,  the  magazine  1)eing  chiefly  made  up  of  questions 
on  school  work  and  extracts.  The  magazine  ought  x)robably  to  be  spoken  of  in  the 
past  tense,  as  the  writer  has  seen  nothing  of  it  for  the  last  twelve  months  and  has 
no  definite  information  regarding  its  existence. 

Besides  these  educational  magazines  there  are  other  ]>eri(KlicalH  in  India  whieh 
though  chiefly  of  a  literary  characti'r  yet  give  jduce  in  their  columns  to  articles  and 
discussions  on  eclucational  topics  of  general  interest.  The  Madras  Christian  College 
Magazine  holds  a  peculiar  place  in  the  current  literature  of  India.  It  is  managed 
by  one  of  the  inrofessors  of  the  college  who  is  assisted  by  the  principal  and  the  other 
professors.  The  articles  are  contributed  in  great  mciisure  by  outsiders,  and  are  of  a 
general  literary  chanicter.  Details  respecting  the  college  appear  from  month  to 
mouth.  Tlie  magazine  can  scarcely  be  <'alled  educational,  nor  is  it  a  bona  fide  col- 
lego  magazine  in  the  sense  that  the  students  contribute  to  it  or  that  it  faithfully 
records  the  many  agencies  of  the  college.  There  are  in  fact  in  India  very  few  col- 
lege or  school  magazines  Huch  as  are  common  in  the  large  schools  in  England, 
and  which  contain  full  details  of  school  work,  sports,  etc.,  with  occasional  original 
articles  and  tales. 

One  main  reason  why  educational  journalism  in  India  is  so  rarely  taken  up  by 
educated  men  has  been  already  alluded  to,  viz,  the  frequent  changes  from  i)08t  to 
post  whieh  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  educational  oflicers  in  India.  Hut  apart  from  this 
deterring  cause  there  are  comparatively  few  Englishmen  in  India  who  take  an  interest 
in  general  matters  of  edncation  outside  their  own  special  branch.  Being  members 
of  the  Government  educational  service  their  ]»ositions  are  assured,  and  so  far  as  their 
own  interests  are  concemeil  they  see  nothing  to  bo  gained  by  agitating  for  educa- 
tional reforms  in  a  bureaucratically  governe<l  country.  The  climatic  conditions  of 
tiie  country,  too,  are  such  that  most  men  are  content  perforce  with  the  ordinary 
discharge  of  their  duties  and  shun  such  overwork  aw  is  often  responsible  for  tho 
snddeu  and  utter  collai>ses  whieh  sometimes  overtake  Englishmen  in  India.  System- 
atie  mental  work  of  a  severe  nature  is  almost  impossible  after  the  college  or  school 
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closes  for  tlie  day.  Again^  among  tlio  other  necessary  conditions  of  healthy  living 
among  Englishmon  in  India  is  the  i>eriodical  furlough  or  leave  of  one  or  two  years  to 
Europe.  But  when  all  is  allowed  for  it  must  bo  confessed  that  many  English  educa- 
tionists in  India  are  regrettably  negligent  in  the  matter  of  educational  journalism. 

As  regards  the  natives  of  the  country,  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  can  carry 
on  work  of  this  kind  only  under  considerable  disadvantages.  Educational  journals 
in  India,  if  they  are  to  have  a  far-reaching  influence,  must  be  conducted  in  thb 
English  language,  the  common  medium  of  education  and  communication  of  the  upper 
classes  throughout  the  vast  continent  of  India.  If  they  make  use  of  any  one  of 
the  many  dialects  of  India  they  at  once  limit  their  influence  by  appealing  to  a  com- 
paratively small  section  of  India  society,  and  that  not  the  most  cultured  portion. 
Every  schoolboy  in  India  can  read  more  or  less  intelligently  in  English,  and  the 
educated  native  prefers  to  get  his  information  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language,  that  language  being  capable  of  greater  exactness  of  expression  and  being 
the  door  to  a  vast  range  of  literature.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  vernaculara 
of  India  are  being  increasingly  neglected  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  except  for 
examination  x^urposes.  But  English,  after  all,  is  a  foreign  language  to  Indians,  and 
although  they  are  at  infinite  pains  to  make  themselves  conversant  with  it',  it  is  but 
natural  that  they  should  find  considerable  difficulty  in  expressing  themselves  clearly 
and  forcibly  in  that  language.  In  any  case  the  task  of  conducting  with  credit  an 
English  educational  journal  is  no  inconsiderable  one  to  the  ordinary  educated  Indian* 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  poverty  which  must  be  reckoned  with  when  account- 
ing for  the  small  circulation  of  educational  journals  in  India.  Education,  if  it  is  to 
be  given  at  all,  must  bo  given  at  a  nominal  charge,  for  the  majority  of  students  are 
admittedly  poor.  They  will  do  anything  to  save  the  expenditure  of  a  few  annae. 
Journals  and  pa2)ers  are  handed  on  from  one  to  another  in  such  a  way  that  there  is 
no  approximation  between  the  number  of  subscribers  and  the  number  of  readers  of 
•uny  particular  journal  or  paper. 

•  Text-books,  when  once  they  have  answered  the  purpose  of  tlie  examination,  are 
disposed  of  with  a  callousness  which  argues  a  singular  lack  of  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects which  for  the  time  being  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  student,  but  which 
are  often  so  disposed  of  on  the  specious  plea  of  poverty.  But  the  writer  is  inclined 
to  look  for  another  reason  why  educational  journalism  is  so  little  patronized  by  the 
natives  of  India.  He  finds  it  in  the  little  interest  which  the  ordinary  student  or 
teacher  takes  in  matters  educational — a  lack  of  interest  due  to  a  low  and  false  esti- 
mate of  education,  an  estimate  which  values  education  mainly  for  its  material  bene- 
fits, an  estimate  due  in  part  to  inherent  faults  in  the  higher  educational  system  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  increasing  number  of  the  examinations  which  throw  open 
the  doors  to  the  services.  Moreover,  the  teachers  of  the  country  are  not  organized 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  education  and  their  own  interests.  Associations  of 
such  i)roportion8  and  wielding  such  power  as  the  various  associations  in  Amer- 
ica and  England  are  unknown.  What  few  associations  do  exist,  and  they  can  be 
counted  on  one's  fingers,  have  few  members,  are  purely  local,  discuss  purely  literary 
and  pedagogical  questions,  and  have  no  influence  among  teachers  or  on  the  public 
generally. 

Annual  conferences  of  teachers  are  unknown  ;  esprit  de  corps  is  wanting.  The  con- 
flicting interests  of  Government,  mission,  and  native  institutions  may  iu  part  account 
for  this.  The  minimum  qualifications  and  resources  of  those  who  enter  the  teaching 
profession:  the  caste  system,  with  the  blight  of  its  social  ostracism;  a  bureaucratic 
syetem — all  these  may  account  for  the  absence  of  teachers'  associations  in  India,  but 
the  painful  and  palpable  fact  remains  that  such  aids  to  the  teacher's  x)osition,  to  the 
cause  of  true  education,  do  not  exist  iu  India.  Did  they  exist,  a  difl'orent  account  of 
educational  journalism  in  India  would  have  to  be  written.  There  being  no  associa- 
tions, there  are  consequently  no  organs  to  disseminate  their  views.  Nor  is  there 
in  India  anything  analogous  to  that  excellent  institution   the  Bureau  of  Education 
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as  it  exists  in  the  United  States  of  America,  an  institution  which  is  the  mediam 
for  collecting  and  disseminating  interesting  matter  which  concerns  the  welfare  of 
edncation. 

Wo  have  spoken  of  the  low  estimate  of  education  which  the  average  stadent  has 
of  the  henefits  of  education.  To  him  it  is  the  moans  to  an  end,  the  end  being  the 
passing  of  such  examinations  as  will  enable  him  to  secure  a  competency  in  some  one 
or  other  of  the  Government  servicers.  Students'  journals  which  would  give  hints  for 
passing  examinations  might  secure  a  fair  circulation  under  proper  management. 
Teachers,  too,  are  more  or  less  content  in  seeing  that  their  pupils  are  well  stored 
with  just  that  amount  of  carrying  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  pass  exami- 
nations. Tlioy  have  little  faith  in  now  and  improved  methods  for  imparting  knowl- 
edge and  know  little  of  educational  systems  outside  their  own. 

The  people  of  India  are  strong  in  memorizing,  but  not  so  strong  in  assimilating 
knowledge  and  in  mental  productiveness.  The  universities  examine,  but  do  not 
teach,  and  the  educational  system  generally  tends  to  accentuate)  the  memorizing 
rather  than  the  assimilating  faculties.  Unfortunately,  there  is  practically  no  edu- 
cational journalism  to  correct  this  tendency,  to  stimulate  and  inspirit  by  proclaim- 
ing new  methodH,  by  discussing  the  merits  or  otherwise  of  outside  systems,  and  by 
placing  before  the  people  a  high  ideal  of  the  ends  and  objects  of  true  education, 
by  awakening  a  true  regard  for  the  profession  among  teachers  and  by  giving  them 
an  OHprit  de  corps  which  alone  can  raise  them  socially  and  morally  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  at  large.  How  much  remains  to  be  done  this  simple  fact  alone  will 
show — that  in  a  country  whose  popalation  exceeds  by  five  times  the  50,000,000  of 
the  United  States  the  leading  educational  journal  has  a  circulation  of  1,000  copies. 

Add  to  these  reasons  the  facts  that  there  are  few  educationists  who  have  the  time 
and  not  many  who  have  the  requisite  knowledge  of  pedagogy  to  conduct  high-class 
journals,  that  the  editor's  funds  will  not  allow  of  good  articles  being  paid  for,  that 
specialists  can  find  a  ready  market  for  their  articles  either  in  the  better-class  news- 
paper in  India  or  in  journals  in  England,  and  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that  there 
arc  no  educational  journals  in  India  which  can  in  any  w.'iy  approach  the  high-class 
journals  of  America  and  England. 

India  has  made  rapid  strides  in  education  during  the  past  forty  years.  There  are 
some  few  signs  that  she  is  awakening  to  a  sense  of  what  true  edueatiou  moans. 
When  that  time  arrives,  she  will  give  expression  to  her  enlarged  views  in  a  journal- 
ism which  may  bo  worthy  of  her,  and  which,  though  it  can  only  be  fostered  amid  dis- 
advantages from  which  the  educational  journalism  of  England  and  America  is  free, 
will  be  worthy  of  a  modest  jdace  beside  the  literature  of  these  two  countries. 

I  append  a  complete  list  (so  far  as  in  my  power  to  make  it)  of  all  the  educational 
journals  which  are  or  have  flourished  in  India.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  many 
in  number,  but  that  generally  they  have  had  but  a  short  existence,  and  this  for  the 
causes  which  have  been  considered. 

The  writer  feels  that  the  list  is  far  from  being  a  satisfactory  one.  There  are,  doubt- 
less, some  few  journals  which  havo  not  been  included,  and  there  are,  doubtless,  many 
in  the  list  which  can  scarcely  claim  to  bo  educational  journuls  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  containing,  as  they  do,  much  matter  which  is  not  strictly  educational 
and  nothing  of  matter  which  deals  with  what  may  be  called  the  politics  of  e<lucation 
or  with  the  princijiles  of  education.  The  list  shows,  however,  that  the  educated  men 
of  India  are  not  without  their  literary  ambitions,  although  they  undertake  the  duties 
connected  with  such  ambitions  far  too  lightly,  many  of  them  without  the  requisite 
qualifications  and  without  a  due  sense  of  the  responsibilities  involved. 
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List  of  educational  joUrrnal a  in  India 
ENGLISH  AXD  VERNACrLAlJ. 


Hadraa 


Iraa  presidency: 
English 


Najuc . 


Tho  Moilras  Journal  of  Edncation . . . 
The  Madras  Educational  ISopoaiLory 

Tho  Studf-nt '. . 

Tho  Middlo  and  Hlgli  School  Fritnd 

The  Stiulnnts'  Montlily 

The  Middle  School  Mnnunl 

Tho  Matriculation  Journal 

The  Schooluinstcr 

The  Matriculation  Student 

Tho  Madras  Student h'  Magazine 

The  Tutor 


I  Date.     Discontinued. 


I 


Tamil. 


Telngu  . 

Bombay : 
Englisli. 


The  Educational  IJecord 

Tho  Students'  Educational  !Magnzino 

The  Home  Teacher , 

Tho  Vilhige  Schoolmaster 

The  Maharaiii  (in  Tamil,  Telugu,  and  Malnyalcm, 
devoted  chiefly  to  fc.male  education  in  schools  and 
homes.    An  excellent  mftgaziue,  but  bailly  supported. 

The  Teacher 

Upadhyay  of  u  Kari  (The  Teachers'  Uelp) 


!  1850 

;  1877 

1881 

:  18ai 

I  1884 

I  18^ 

1885 

,  1885 

'  1885 

!  1S80 

S187I 


'  1892 

I  1888 

I  1887 

I  lfc87 


MahratU. 


Giuurati 


Bennl 


£n 


glish. 


licu;:ali. 


Bindu.. 
Sanskrit 


1888 
1892 

The  Elphinston  School  rap<*r  (out  of  tliiu  small  pajHT     18C0 
grew  the  Bombay  Educational  Becord).  I 

The  Bombay  Educational  Becord 18C5 

Tho  Teacher ■  i;-J8U 

The  Monthly  Miscellaoy  English  and  Mahratta 1881 

Vividha  Guyana  Vista 1881 

Abalalnta  (Friend  of  WomanUnd) !  1881 

Berar  School  Paper 1891 

Bnhabodha  for  children 188 1 

VidyuU4)a 187U 

Stubodh 


I 


Date  not  known. 

1880. 

Date  not  known. 

2<Iot  known. 

Same  year. 

Do. 
1880. 
Same  year. 

Do. 
1887. 
1872. 
1800. 
Same  j'car. 

Do. 
1889. 


18«0. 


18C4. 


N<»t  known. 


1892. 


Tlie  Indian  Student !  1870 

The  Bengpiil  Magazint< 1872 

The  Calcutta  Magazine 1h74 

Vanqa  Darshane I  1 874 

Vanqa  Mabela  (for  lemalo  reader») 1H7U 

BbamaBodhini :  1882 

Babika 1880 

Sarasuati !  1881 

ValAvodhini 1874 

Kusankar  Xevarak 1884 

Balubotlhini 1875 

Vidyantii 1877 

Guana  Trobba 1881 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RECENT   DEVELOPMENTS   IN   THE    TEACHING    OF    GEOG 

KAPHY  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 


INTKODUCTION. 


The  report  of  the  committee  of  ten  on  secondary  school  studies  has  indicated  that 
the  study  of  geoj^raphy  iu  the  schools  is  the  coutcr  of  all  scientific  instruction — the 
link,  as  it  wcro^  which  connects  all  branches  of  science.  The  definition  offered  in 
the  subreport  reads:  ''The  word  makes  it  embrace  not  only  a  description  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  also  the  elements  of  botany,  zoolog3%  astronomy,  and  mete- 
orology, as  well  as  many  considerations  pertaining  to  commerce,  government,  and 
ethnology.  The  t«rm  '  physical  environments  *  of  men  expresses,  as  well  as  any  single 
phrase  can,  the  conference's  conception  of  the  principal  subject  which  they  Avish  to 
have  taught.''  This  scutcuco,  and  the  Hubsequcnt  ex.planations  which  will  bo  found 
in  the  report  mentioned,  clearly  indicate  that  geography  is  vastly  difl'erent  from 
what  our  fathers  and  forefathers  thought  it  to  be.  It  is  the  only  branch  in  the 
curriculum  of  schools,  below  the  university,  which  connects  the  mathematical  and 
natural-scientific  with  historical  knowledge,  and  will  always  furnish  the  strongest 
remedy  against  mental  waste.  The  fact  that  geography  has  of  late  found  so  much 
attention  in  educational  literature,  especially  in  central  Europe,  suggests  a  presen- 
tation of  the  loading  ideas,  and  enumeration  of  the  more  recent  inventions,  devices, 
and  appliances  for  teaching.     This  is  attempte<l  iu  the  following  chapter. 

IIISTOIIICAT.   SKKTCH. 

It  is  difhcult  to  state  with  any  degree  of  certainty  at  what  time  geography  was 
introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  schools,  to  what  extent,  aud  iu  what  manner  it 
was  taught.  This  much  is  certain,  that  geography,  as  a  braucli  of  study,  has  not 
kept  i)ace  with  its  scientific  development.  Although  geography  as  a  scieuce  was  rep- 
resented iu  ancient  times  by  such  noted  men  as  Pytheas,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy, 
and  although  duriug  the  Middle  Ages  the  Moors  fostored  the  study  of  geography,  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  schools  of  these  periods  had  given  to  geography  an  adequate 
importance.  Nor  did  tho  vast  extension  of  the  geographical  horizon  at  the  time  of 
the  great  discoveries,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  bring  it  about  that  geography 
received  the  attention  and  respect  it  deserved  as  a  school  study.  The  great  church 
reformers  iu  Germany  comprehended  the  value  of  instruction  in  knowledge  of 
nature,  but  tho  intense  religious  feeling  of  tho  time  and  the  renewal  of  tho  study  of 
the  classical  languages  prevented  a  renewal  of  nature-study — iu  fact,  religion  and 
language  ruled  supremo  in  tho  C3urses  of  study  during  the  sixteenth  century.  Of 
tho  great  educators  of  that  i)eriod,  Sturm,  Trotzendorf,  and  Neauder,  only  the  latter 
bestowed  any  attention  upon  geography.  Neander  ])ublishcd  a  geographical  text- 
book in  1583  in  Eislebeu  (Orbis  terne  partiuui  explicatio).  This  book  still  showed 
a  complete  dependence  upon  tho  knowledge  of  tho  ancients,  and  topograjihy  is  with 
the  author  simply  an  enumeration  of  historical  notes,  copied  more  or  less  exten- 
sively.    Nevertheless  the   work   of   Neander  may  bo  considered  a   great  stei>   in 
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advance,  aud  up  io  the  year  1624,  when  Philipp  ClUver's  geographical  works 
appeared,  Neander*s  books  wore  the  only  ones  used  exteusiA'ely.  But  tlie  pcsition 
geography  lield  among  the  branches  of  stndy  remained  a  subordinate  one;  at  best, 
it  was  a  supplement  to  the  reading  of  Roman  authors.  Not  until  the  one-sided  phi- 
lological character  of  instruction  was  attacked  with  success  by  Bacon  and  Montaigne, 
and  not  until  Locke  and  Comenius  demanded  the  consideration  of  nature-study  in 
schools,  did  geography  become  a  "full-fledged"  branch  of  study.  Comenius  said: 
"Instruction  should  begin  with  sense-perception,  Avith  observation  of  real  objects; 
Arom  sense-perception  real  knowledge  grows;  hence  lessons  in  geography  must  neces- 
Barily  bo  object  lessons  at  first.    It  must  start  from  knowledge  of  home." 

The  leader  of  the  school  of  pietists,  Francke,  considered  geography  in  German 
schools  a  means  for  training  in  Christian  wisdom,  which  he  jilaced  side  by  side  with 
Christian  righteousness,  as  aims  of  every  education,  "because  anyone  who  desires 
to  become  a  sensible  man,  useful  to  the  Commonwealth,  should  know  the  principles 
of  astronomy,  geography,  physics,  and  history,  though  he  may  never  enter  a  higher 
seat  of  learning."  Palestine  and  Germany  were  treated  most  extensively  in  the 
Francke  schools,  "so  that  the  citizens  should  be  well  acquainted  Avith  their  father- 
land, and  could  study  biblical  history  with  the  aid  of  sacred  geography."  Generally 
speaking,  Francke  followed,  in  the  treatment  of  geography,  John  Iliibner's  "Brief 
Questions,"  which  were  published  in  1693,  and  for  many  years  were  tlie  only  geo- 
graphical text-books  used  in  the  schools  of  Germany.  Hiibner  does  not  consider 
the  natural  condition  of  the  country,  and  merely  treats  of  the  political  and  statistical 
elements  of  geography.  This  can  not  be  explained  better  than  by  quoting  a  page 
from  Hiibner : 

"Where  is  Austria  situated? — Ans.  It  is  situated  so  that  the  Danube  River  Hows 
through  the  center,  above  are  Bohemia  and  Moravia  ;  to  the  right  is  Hungary;  to 
the  left  Sal zl)urg  and  Bavaria,  below  Styria.  The  whole  country  belongs  to  the 
Roman  Emperor  of  the  German  nation  j  his  title  is  Archduke  of  Austria.  The 
religion  throughout  is  Roman  Catholic. — Ques.  What  do  we  note  iu  Austria? — Ans. 
Almost  in  the  center  of  Austria  the  little  river  Enns  (Latin,  Auissus)  empties  its 
waters  into  the  Danube,  and  divides  the  country  into  two  parts.  That  which  lies 
to  the  right — that  is,  toward  Hungary,  is  called  Nether-Austrin,  or  the  country 
below  the  Enns  (Latin,  Austria-inferior) ;  that  which  is  situated  on  the  left,  toward 
Bavaria,  is  called  Upper-Austria,  or  the  land  Jibove  tlie  Enns  (Latin,  Austria-supe- 
rior). In  Nether-Austria  Ave  have  to  note  the  following  places:  First,  Vienna  (L. 
Vindobona),  situated  on  the  Danube,  is  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Konian 
Emperor.  It  is  an  excellent  fortress  and  the  true  vanguard  of  Christendom,  having 
been  beleaguered  twice  by  the  Turks,  in  1529  and  1683,  Avithout  being  captured.  The 
city  ha  ^  a  bishop,  but  he  is  not  an  independent  prince  of  the  realm,  and  it  has  an 
ancient  university.  2nd.  Krems  (L.  Crem8a),a  fine  city  situated  on  the  Danube,  a 
little  to  the  left.  3rd.  Neustadt  (L.  Nova  Stailium)  is  commonly  called  a  suburb  of 
Vienna,  and  is  situated  below  Vienna  near  the  Hungariau  line,  is  a  brave  fortress. 
4th.  Kloster-Neuburg  (L.  Monasterium  Neobnrgicum),  situated  not  far  from  Vienna, 
and  is  the  place  where  his  Imperial  Majesty  performs  his  devotions.  5th.  Laxenburg 
(L.  Laxemburgum),  and  Gth,  Ebersdorf  (L.  Ebersdorftuni),  are  both  situated  below 
Vienna,  and  they  are  places  where  the  imjierial  court  often  jseeks  diversion  and 
pleasure.  7th.  Schonbrunn,  close  by  Vienna,  is  an  incomparable  ideasure-honse  of 
the  present  Roman  Emjieror.  8th.  Baden  (L.  Theruue  Austriaca^),  is  noted  for  its 
warm  springs.  9th.  Starenberg  (L.  Staronberga).  the  castle  and  seat  of  the  Staren- 
berg  family.  10th.  Weitra,  a  princely  i>ossession  situated  near  the  Bolioniian  line, 
belonging  to  the  Fiirstenberg  family." 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  instruction  in  geography  was  conducted 
in  the  spirit  of  Hiibner,  that  is,  purely  historical  and  practically  political  consider- 
ations decided  the  selection  of  matter.  Then  came  the  great  revolution  In  pedagog- 
ical views,  started  by  Rousseau.     It  had  great  influence  upon  the  formation  of 
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geographical  iustraction.  Ronssoau  demaiidod  objective  iustruction  (object  lessons), 
saying:  "In  every  stady  signs  iiro  worthless  ivithoiit  the  idons  they  are  to  represent. 
Nevertheless  the  child's  study  is  confined  to  signs;  it  never  becomes  able  to  under- 
stand the  things  themselves.  While  one  endeavors  to  give  him  a  description  of  the 
earthy  he  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  map ;  he  learns  the  names  of  cities,  coun- 
tries, and  rivers,  of  which  he  has  no  adequate  conception.  To  the  child  they  ore 
nowhere  except  on  paper;  it  does  not  see  them,  or  anything  that  would  indicate 
that  they  are  more  than  words.'' 

At  another  place  Rousseau  says:  "That  city  in  which  the  child  lives,  the  country 
house  of  his  father,  should  bo  the  first  two  points  of  departure  in  geography;  then 
should  follow  the  places  lying  between  them;  the  rivers  in  the  neighborhood;  lastly, 
the  position  of  the  sun  and  the  mode  of  iiudiug  one's  way  by  learning  geographical 
directions.  **  *  *  The  child  should  make  a  map  of  its  own,  however  simple^ 
t^hich  should  contain  only  two  points  at  first;  others  to  be  added  as  instmction 
proceeds,  and  as  it  learns  to  estimate  distances  and  positions.  »  «  •  Generally 
sjieaking,  never  place  the  sign  before  the  thing,  unless  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  produce  the  thing  itself  so  that  it  be  seen ;  for  the  sign  absorbs  the  attention  of 
the  child  and  causes  the  thing  it  represents  to  be  forgotten.  Things!  Things  I  I 
can  not  often  enough  repeat  that  we  give  too  much  importance  to  words;  witii  our 
talkative  education  we  produce  prattlers." 

The  fundamental  ideas  of  Rousseau  found  enthusiastic  appreciation  in  Germany, 
and  were  practically  carried  out,  at  least  partly,  by  the  philanthropinists  of  Dessaa 
and  Sell  nop  fen  thai.  The  influence  of  these  schools  was  essentially  aided  by  J.  Chris- 
tian Gatterer,  who  especially  emphasized  the  physical  part  of  geography.. in  his 
Sketch  of  Geography.  Topography  had  hitherto  not  been  considered.  The  prog- 
ress made  in  the  study  of  geography  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  was  very  great, 
and  much  of  what  was  then  demanded  by  the  greatest  educators  and  reformers  may 
still  be  demanded  to-day. 

Kropatscheck  sums  up  the  vital  principles  of  geographical  instruction  advocated 
one  hundred  years  ago,  as  follows:  "The  one  principle  is  unassailable,  namely,  that 
geography,  among  all  the  branches  taught  in  school,  is  the  one  that  needs  sensnali- 
zation  most,  hence  it  is  essential  to  train  the  pupils  in  self-Hccing,  in  sense  percep- 
tion. This  can  best  be  done  by  beginning  the  instruction  with  knowledge  of  home, 
as  Schiitz  in  Halle  does,  proceeding  from  the  city  to  the  Saale  country  and  gradually 
extending  the  outlook  upon  Germany  and  Europe.  But  the  instruction  must  be 
articulated  into  several  grades,  for  each  of  which  a  special  book  and  special  maps 
arc  required.  However,  the  best  maps  will  be  useless  if  the  student  merely  memo- 
rizes and  fails  to  understand  the  map.  The  map  must  not  be  overcrowded  with 
names,  but  should  contain  only  that  which  is  necessary  matter  for  each  grade.  It 
must  represent  the  various  European  countries  on  precisely  the  same  scale.  It  would 
be  very  well  if  they  contained  no  names  at  all,  not  even  initials,  which  would  lead 
to  mere  guessing.  Ever}'  map  must  regularly  be  compared  with  the  globe,  so  that 
the  puijil  may  be  trained  in  studying  it  from  different  points  of  view,  in  order  to 
firmly  impress  upon  his  memory  the  positions  of  places,  courses  of  rivers,  and  eleva- 
tions; a  comparison  with  the  globe  will  also  facilitate  the  estimation  of  distances. 
If  he  has  thus  become  familiar  with  the  map  x)icture,  he  should  draw  the  outlines  of 
the  country  into  a  network  of  meridians  and  parallels.  This  free-hand  drawing  of  the 
countries  should  be  aided  by  the  now  well-known  devices  of  applying  geometrical 
figures.  In  the  literature  of  the  period  we  find  very  pronounced  warnings  against 
overdoing  the  map  drawing,  for  it  would  easily  degenerate  into  a  mere  pastime  and 
would  lead  to  false  representations,  since  no  scholar's  drawing  would  be  as  correct 
as  the  drawing  of  the  printed  map." 

Among  the  men  who  worked  assiduously  in  the  line  Gatterer  had  pointed  out. 
Herder  may  be  mentioned.  He  had  been  inspired  by  Kant,  and  wrote  an  admir- 
able address  on  "  The  pleasure,  utility,  and  necessity  of  geography."    Herder  in  this 
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oration  advocated,  tbo  placing  of  physical  geography  iu  tlio  hoginuing  of  all  geograph- 
ical instruction ;  also  ho  emphasized  the  importance  of  geography  for  the  other 
sciences,  especially  history,  saying:  ''How  does  it  aid  a  youth  if  he  merely  knows 
what  has  happened  and  c4in  not  locate  events?  Only  through  the  aid  of  geography 
will  it  become  clear  to  him  why  certain  people  had  to  play  a  role  upon  the  his- 
toric stage  and  could  play  no  other;  why  the  sciences,  inventions;  and  arts — indeed 
the  whole  civilization — took  the  course  it  has  taken  and  no  other.  Geography  is  the 
basis  of  history,  and  history  is  nothing  but  the  geography  of  times  and  nations  set 
in  motion.  He  who  studies  the  one  without  tlie  other  will  understand  neither,  and 
he  who  despises  both  shonld  live  like  the  mole,  not  upon  but  in  the  e:irth.  Hence, 
h&ppy  is  ho  whoso  occupation  with  geography  does  not  merely  fill  his  memory,  but 
forms  his  soul  and  opens  his  mind."  At  another  place  Herder  says :  ''  Tlie  Egyptian 
horse,  the  Arabian  camel,  the  African  lion,  the  American  alligator,  etc.,  arc  more 
noteworthy  symbols  and  features  of  some  countries  than  the  changeable  boundary 
lines  which  were  drawn  by  a  <lecei>tive  peace,  and  which  the  iirst  war  following  may 
change  again.*' 

The  greatest  progress,  however,  was  made  in  geographical  science,  as  well  as  geo- 
graphical instruction,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century-,  under  the 
influence  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and  Carl  Kittcr.  Humboldt,  in  the  most 
monumental  book  of  the  century,  his  Cosmos,  represented  the  entirety  of  terres- 
trial natural  phenomena  as  a  system  of  causes  and  effects  based  strictly  on  natural 
laws.  In  this  he  was  successful  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  be  with  the  mass  of 
geographical  and  physical  knowledge  accumulated  up  to  the  middle  of  our  century. 
Hnuiboldt  prepared  the  first  presentation  of  vertical  profiles  and  most  excellent 
maps.  He  it  was  who  introdnced  the  study  of  comparative  elevations;  his  mathe- 
matical and  hyi)sometrical  data  enabled  him  to  furnish  the  l)asis  for  a  geography  of 
plants;  his  map  of  Central  Asia  gave  to  the  relief  of  a  large  continent  an  entirely 
new  formation,  one  that  is  adhered  to  in  the  main  to  the  present  day;  together  with 
Leopold  von  Buch,  ho  advanced  a  new  theory  of  the  formation  of  volcanoes;  l)y 
means  of  his  isotherms  he,  as  it  were,  compelled  nature  to  reveal  tlie  disturbing 
meteorological  causes,  and  this  ingenious  invention  acted  not  only  as  a  light  in  the 
field  of  meteorology,  but  also  helped  to  illustrate  the  working  of  natural  forces.  He 
has  thus  explained  to  us  a  large  number  of  facts  of  physical  geography. 

Ritter,  in  building  up  geography  as  a  science,  profited  by  the  enormous  forward 
stride  the  natural  sciences  had  taken  through  Humboldt.  Even  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Cosmos  ho  acknowledged  clearly  and  distinctly  the  idea  whose  realiza- 
tion has  made  his  name  immortal.  This  was  in  1804  in  the  preface  to  his  first  work 
on  Europe.  **  (ieography  nuist  bo  delivered  from  the  spiritless  treatment  of  text- 
hook  writers,  who  hea^)  up  in  a  desolate  chaos  names  and  numbers;  from  this  deso- 
late heap  of  useless  ])articles  aii  organic  lifelike  whole  must  be  developed  Avhich 
cornspoiuls  to  reality;  from  the  tedious,  liecause  thoughtless,  descrix>tion  of  the 
earth  must  arise  a  knowledge  of  the  earth,  i.  e.,  a  ncience  which  investigates  causal 
connections  and  enlivens  intellect  and  imagination.  Geography  niiiHt  virtually 
become  a  science."  **I  endeavored,"  he  said  of  his  Juvenile  but  very  important 
first  attempt,  *'  to  make  geography  pragmatic,  if  I  may  use  that  term.  The  earth 
and  its  inhabitants  have  an  exact  reciprocal  effect  ujk)!!  each  other;  neither  of  the 
two  can  be  represented  faithfully  in  its  relations  without  the  other.  The  land 
influences  the  inhabitants  and  the  iuhabitants  influence  the  land." 

Humboldt  and  Ritter  were  true  friends  who  were  never  envious  of  each  other; 
they  worked  hand  in  hand  during  the  forties  and  fifties  in  Berlin.  They  may  be 
called  the  founders  of  modern  scientific  geography.  Ritter  published  his  investiga- 
tions chiefly  in  a  large  work  entitled  Geography  in  Its  Relation  to  Nature  and  the 
History  of  Mankind.    Alas,  tho  book  was  never  finished. 

"If  the  earth,"  said  Ritter,  *'is  not  a  mere  lifeless,  dead  aggregate  of  inorganic 
nature,  or  as  Herodotus  expresses  it,  a  disk  made  on  a  potter's  pallet,  but  a  real  and 
peculiar4y  organized  natural  body  that  constantly  develox^s  new  forms,  bearing  new 
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germs  of  life  for  further  clovclopincnt  iu  the  course  of  centnrien  and  millenuiuins — 
then  geography  assumes  the  character  of  a  unity  through  which,  as  its  life  principle, 
it  becomes  a  whole  and  enables  us  to  rei)rc8ent  it  systematically ;  not  nntil  then 
will  geography  become  a  formative  science  for  the  human  mind,  a  necessary  link  in 
the  83'stem  of  sciences.*^ 

Among  the  men  who  promoted  Rittcr's  ideas  the  following  deserve  mention :  Berg- 
haus,  Roon,  Vogel,  Dauiol,  Klocden,  (iuthe,  Piltz,  Sydow,  OberlUnder,  Delitsch,  and 
others,  but  above  all  Peschel,  whoso  erudition,  art  of  rei>re6ontatiou,  and  rare  skill 
in  teaching  exerted  great  influence  upon  tho  geographers  of  the  present  day. 

In  our  days  geography,  both  as  a  science  and  as  a  branch  of  stndy  in  schools, 
receives  the  attention  and  promotion  it  so  i'ully  deserves.  Noted  men  are  success- 
fully engaged  in  expressing  tho  ideas  of  Kitter,  and  in  securing  for  them  an  intro* 
dnction  into  German  elementary  schools.  These  men  are  Wagner,  Kirchoff,  and  Egli. 
Herbart*s  idea  Avas  specially  influential  in  securing  for  geography  an  intro<luctioii 
into  the  courses  of  study  of  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  and  in  giving  it  • 
pedagogical  value.  Ho  said :  **  Geography  is  an  associating  science,  and  must  make 
use  of  tho  opportunities  of  connecting  many  branches  of  knowledge  that  can  not 
stand  alone.  Without  geography  all  knowledge  remains  unstable,  for  historical 
events  can  not  bo  fixed  by  positions  and  distances;  without  it  natural  products  are 
not  traced  to  their  origin,  etc.*' 

Geographical  instruction,  at  the  present  time,  can  draw  upon  a  great  mass  of 
interesting  material.  It  is  tho  task  of  the  teacher  to  sift,  arrange,  and  present  it  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  pedagogy.  Tho  rational  formation  of  geographical 
instruction  ia  the  senHc  in  which  Germans  speak  of  *' educative  instruction''  (that 
is,  instruction  placed  in  the  service  of  the  training  of  the  will),  is  still  an  aim  to  be 
reached.  Hummel  and  Mat/at  are  doing  a  great  deal  in  this  direction  (see  Hibli- 
ography  at  the  close  of  this  chapter).  Teachers  and  technical  geographers  iu  Ger- 
many have  an  organ  in  which  they  discuss  questions  of  school  geography.  This 
organ  is  Seibert's  Zeitschrift  fur  Sohulgeographie,  which  periodical  has  secured  for 
itself  an  honorable  position  in  modern  educational  literature. 

UEOCtRAPUY    IN   TIIK   MOI>F.RN    SCHOOL. 
[By  Dr.  Edwin  Zulllngcr,  Bnael,  Switzerland,  in  Zcitsrhrift  ITir  Scliiil;;coi;rapIiie.] 

If  we  consider  the  enormous  progress  the  human  mind  has  made  during  the  last 
decades  in  all  domains  of  exertion,  especially  in  that  of  technology,  and  if  we  see 
that  everything  tends  toward  accomplishing  great  things  with  small  means,  wo  are 
unconsciously  induced  to  review  our  own  domain,  that  of  education,  and  ask 
whether  we  have  been  keeping  pace  with  the  i)rogrcss  of  the  times  and  whether 
the  greatest  possible  accomplishments  are  aimed  at  by  means  of  the  least  possible 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Tho  question  can  scarcely  bo  answered  in  the 
affirmative;  the  present  time  demands  peremptorily  a  reform  in  education,  and  par- 
ticularly improvement  in  method. 

It  would  bo  altogether  wrong  to  formulate  by  means  of  logical  npecnlatiou  a  ]>rin- 
ciplc  for  all  the  branches  of  instruction,  according  to  which  the  matter  of  instruction 
is  to  bo  offered  to  the  juvenile  mind.  The  contents  of  tho  different  branches  are 
difTerent;  hence  the  methods  should  be  different.  Only  one  general  requirement 
can  be  made,  and  that  is,  that  they  all  obey  the  laws  of  logical  thought  and  judg- 
ment. Hence  the  attempt  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  instruction  and  method 
is  to  be  rejected  as  something  unscientific,  as  something  resembling  the  scholasticism 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  several  branches  of  study  the  views  have  gradually  cleared ;  for  instance,  sen- 
snalization  and  the  use  of  experiments  have  become  the  leading  principles  in  nature 
study.  In  geography,  however,  no  such  wel'-defined  method  has  been  agreed  upon, 
chiefly,  I  think,  because  this  study  has  rarely  assumed  an  independent  position;  it 
has  always  been  coupled  Avith  some  other  branch — now  with  nature  stud^,  -ssX,  v^'OckSSt 
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tiinoH  Avitb  history.  A  natural  consequence  was  tliat  the  trcatineut  of  those  hranehes 
was  traiisforrotl  to  that  of  geography,  although,  according  to  its  character,  it 
demanded  a  special  method  of  its  own. 

Approaching  the  question  of  what  position  geography  should  occupy  in  tlie  organ- 
ism of  school  it  seems  advisable  to  first  throw  a  glance  upon  the  growth  of  geog- 
raphy as  a  science,  for  pedagogics  and  methodology  Avould  not  be  able  to  give  us  a 
competent  reply. 

I.  Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  produced  no  men  who  exclusively  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  Roicnce  of  the  earth  and  attempted  to  develop  it  methodicallj'.  It  is 
onr  nineteenth  century  which  deserves  the  honor  of  having  done  this.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  fonner  centuries,  Varcnius  stands  in  lonely  grandeur  as  a  scientific 
geographer.  In  the  j'ear  1650  he  published  a  remarkable  book,  which  has  recently 
roteivod  the  honor  of  a  modern  translation;  it  was  entitled  Gcographia  Oenoralis. 
In  contra<listlnctiou  to  the  former  cosmographs  he  did  not  consider  Kuiall  i)ortiou8 
of  the  earth,  but  the  earth  as  a  whole.  Two  centuries  passed  before  another 
remarkable  book  on  the  subject  was  Avritt-en.  It  was  done  by  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt in  his  Cosmos,  after  men  like  Torbern  Rergmann,  Joliann  Heinhold  Forster, 
and  Horace  Benedict  do  Saussuro  had  promoted  jihysical  geography  considerably. 
In  this  grand  work  and  in  other  writings,  chiefly  in  his  Vi<'ws  of  Nature,  which 
were  magnificent  pen  i)icture8  i;i  noble  language,  Humboldt  appeared  as  a  promoter 
of  science  with  an  immense  success.  Ho  became  the  founder  of  the  geography  of 
plants,  the  first  investigator  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
science  of  volcanic  i>henomena.  The  most  important  fact  for  us  is  that  ho  has 
shown  in  examples  of  surpassing  beauty  and  convincing  strength  the  intimate 
relation  of  the  A'arious  kingdoms  of  nature. 

Humboldt  was  not  an  academic  teacher;  in  his  old  age  he  went  to  hear  lectures  on 
geogr{ii)hy  delivered  by  Carl  Ritter,  the  same  man  whom  he  had  befriended  with  this 
science.  While  Humboldt  spent  his  entire  fortune  in  extensive  Journeys  in  the 
equatorial  regions  of  the  new  continent,  so  that  in  late  years  lie  hml  to  accept  a  ]>en- 
sion  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  Carl  Ritter  did  not  travel,  but  during  his  thirtj'-niue 
years  of  academic  teaching  disseminated  his  ideas  and  enlistc^d  in  their  l'a\ or  a  large 
number  of  scholars  and  disciples.  Ho  was  also  very  fruitful  as  an  author.  His 
later  masterpiece  was:  Geography  in  its  Relation  to  Nature  and  the  History  of 
Man,  or  a  Gimeral  Comparative  Geography:  A  Secure  Foundation  for  the  Study 
and  Instruction  in  the  Physical  and  Historical  Sciences.  Second  edition,  lierlin, 
1822-1859.  The  first  volume  treats  of  Africa;  the  following  18  volumes,  each  num- 
bering over  1,000  pages,  are  devoted  to  the  continent  of  Asia  without  exhausting 
the  subject.  Xo  one  before  Ritter  had  attempted  to  collect  the  entire  knofwledgo  of 
a  continent  and  scientiiically  ]>rcseut  the  investigations  and  observations  of  others. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  volume  Ritter  ofl*ers  a  review  upon  Africa  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  his  views.  We  see  from  this  that  ho  designates  the  continents  as  '*the 
great  individuals  of  the  earth  **  who  resemble  one  another  in  special  *' family  fea- 
tures.'* The  features  of  Africa  consist  in  **  the  peculiarity  of  its  coast  line  having  no 
large  indentations;  *  *  *  in  the  simplicity  of  the  contrast  l)etween  high  and  low 
laud;  »  *"  *  in  the  incomplete  develo]>ment  of  large  systems  of  streams;  *  *  * 
in  its  position  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  by  which  this  conlinctnt  is  divided  into  two 
almost  equal  partji  with  regard  to  its  climatic  conditions;  *  "  "•  in  the  insignifi- 
cant contrast  of  its  general  conditions,  and  the  greater  similarity  and  uniformity  of 
the  whole."  **In  this  earth  individual,  which,  physically,  is  less  develojjed  than 
others,  fewer  natural  impulses  exist  for  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
human  race;  hence  the  history  of  the  race  shows  little  progress.  The  color  of  the 
skin,  the  physiognomy  of  the  African  are  both  less  diflfcrentiated  and  less  uniform. 
This  fact  is  in  harmony  Avith  the  physiognomy  of  the  continent,  which  shows  few 
variations  in  its  main  forms  and  i>arts."  The  cumbrous,  compact  form  of  Africa, 
Ritter  thought,  was  refiectcd   in  tho  typo  of  the  negro,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
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elegant  well-art iculateil  formation  of  Earopc  was  reilected  in  tho  symmetry  of  the 
Caucasian  raco  and  in  its  high  intellectual  development.  Tliis  seemh  to  he  a  kind  of 
geographical  science  of  predestination. 

This  philosophic  consideration,  this  attempt  at  connecting  tho  nature  of  a  coimtry 
with  its  history,  Carl  Ritter  calls  '^ Comparative  geography.''  He  was  still  engaged 
in  his  large  work  when  opx)osition  was  oifcred  to  his  views  hy  Julius  Frohel  in  an 
essay  entitled:  ''Some  remarks  concerning  the  present  condition  of  geography.'' 
Frohel  said:  ''Comparative  anatomic  investigation  searches  for  relations  in  the 
structures  of  a  large  numher  of  individuals,  and  attempts  to  demonstrate  similarity 
or  dissimilarity,  and  derives  from  them  general  morphologic  laws.  If  we  introduce 
the  idea  of  individuality  into  geography  it  would  he  the  earth  as  a  whole  that  would 
have  to  he  called  an  individual,  hut  never  a  country,  as  Ritter  claims,  however  well 
defined  it  he  hy  natural  boundaries  or  its  history,  for  hoth  are  accidental  and  chang- 
ing. *  *  *  To  compare  geographically  one  country  with  another  seems  like  com- 
paring anatomically  an  arm  with  a  leg,  which,  of  course,  would  he  interesting  enough. 
Laws,  however,  which  have  the  same  value  for  the  science  of  the  earth  as  for  the 
science  of  tbe  human  body  derived  from  a  comparison  with  other  animal  hodies, 
could  he  obtained  only  through  comparison  of  terrestrial  nature  with  a  nature  of 
some  other  heavenly  body,  if  this  thing  were  possible.'' 

Ritter,  in  an  extensive  letter  to  Berghaus,  replied  to  this  attack,  but  all  he  said 
amounted  to  a  panegyric  on  his  own  method,  which  had  caused  a  reform  in  science,  and 
was  cither  imitated  by  a  number  of  learned  men  or  worked  out  in  specialties  ol 
various  kinds.    What  he  said  was  not  a  refutation  of  Frohers  view. 

Julius  Frohel  soon  emigrated  to  Switzerland  and  occupied  himself  after  that  more 
with  politics  than  with  science;  hence  the  objection  raised  against  Ritter  was  not 
further  emphasized.  Ritter  received  general  recognition  for  his  "  Comparative  geog- 
raphy," and  all  who  had  taken  up  geography  iVom  tbe  historical  point  of  view 
accepted  his  method  as  the  only  proper  one.  This  caused  a  standstill  of  several 
decades  in  tho  methodical  development  of  a  science.  According  to  Ritter's  dictum 
that  the  earth  was  only  a  stage  for  history,  his  school  treated  geography  merely 
a  basis  of  history  and  thns  degraded  it  to  be  history's  handmaid.  But  since  it 
acknowledged  that  knowledge  in  matliematical  and  physical  geography  was  desir- 
able, these  two  branches  were  given  over  into  the  hands  of  tbe  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  sciences,  and  thus  the  unity  of  tho  science  was  broken  up. 

Oscar  Peschel  deserves  praise  for  having  reestablished  the  connection  of  the  various 
geographical  sciences.  Acknowledging  tho  high  merits  of  Carl  Ritter,  Peschel  con- 
cludes "  that  Ritter  had  never  solved  a  iiroblcni  of  comparative  geograjiby.  •  •  • 
He  investigated  the  reflex  action  of  tbe  horizontal  and  vertical  formation  of  dryland 
upon  the  course  of  human  culture,  a  thing  that  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
procedure  called  'comparative  geography'  *  *  *.  Tho  problem  of  the  latter 
science  consists  rather  in  tinding  tbe  similarities  in  nature  as  tbe  map  drawer  repre- 
sents them  to  us."  In  tbis  Peschel  saved  the  epitbet  "comparative,'' but  he  con- 
ceived the  problem  less  extensively  and  profoundly  than  Ritter.  I*eschcl  prepared 
in  his  acceptation  of  tbe  word  "  comparison  "  so-called  geographiciil  homologies — 
Africa,  Australia,  and  South  America — Borneo,  Celebes,  and  Djilolo.  Pescbel's  works 
are  written  so  that  tho  general  reader  can  understand  them  without  special  prepara- 
tion. Geography  was  thereby  popularized,  but  not  at  all  elevated  scientifically. 
Peschel  confirmed,  as  it  were,  tbe  view  that  geography  was  a  matter  of  self-evidence, 
a  branch  which  every  teacher  could  teach  without  special  preparation. 

During  the  seventies  an  important  change  took  place  in  tbe  views  of  the  leading 
scholars.  A  largo  number  of  universities  established  chairs  for  tbat  branch  of  study. 
From  the  death  of  Carl  Ritter,  in  1859,  till  1872  only  three  professors,  B.  G.  Mendels- 
sohn, in  Bonn,  Fr.  Symoni,  in  Vienna,  and  J.  J.  Egli,  in  Ziirich,  gave  lectures  on 
geography.  From  among  the  men  who,  after  1872.  devoted  their  lives  to  tbe  teach- 
ing of  geography,  F.  v.  Richthofeu,  Supau,  Marthe,  and  Gerland  may  be  mentlou^^L, 
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They  promoted  and  enriched  the  science  by  publicationfi  of  groat  Yahic,  and  especially 
fostered  the  teaching. 

From  utterances  of  these  men  it  is  i)lain  that  the  term  ''comparative  geography'^' 
is  not  strictly  adhered  to  any  longer,  partly  because  the  deep  i)hi]osophical  concep- 
tion of  Carl  Ritter  aims  more  at  finding  causality  than  at  comparison ;  partly  also, 
because  the  importance  which  Oscar  Pcschol  had  given  to  the  term  ''comparison" 
confines  itself  to  a  part  of  geographical  investigations.  Modem  scientists  havo 
returned  to  the  technical  term  "geography/'  which  is  not  understood  to  be  knowl- 
edge of  the  earth,  but  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  defines  its  limits 
with  regard  to  other  sciences,  notably  geology. 

So,  then,  geography  is  to  be  considered  as  a  science  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
the  organic  beings  thereon  as  well  as  the  formation  and  configuration  of  the  land- 
scape. It  is  claimed  that  the  school  method  should  not  only  proceed  to  describe, 
but  especially  point  out,  reciprocal  relations  and  dei)eudcncics  of  the  various  factors. 
The  method  in  geography  has,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  history,  but  it 
is  that  of  the  natural  sciences.  Indeed,  it  is  in  our  latter  days  called  a  natural 
Bcicnce,  and  Gerland,  in  his  attempt  at  building  up  the  science  to  a  complete  unity, 
banished  the  human  element — i.  o.,  the  history  of  man — entirely  from  the  confines  of 
geography.  No  one  seems  to  havo  followed  him  to  this  extreme.  On  the  contrary, 
man  and  his  settlements  are  now  considered  as  determining  agencies  that  change 
the  face  of  our  planet.  Not  only  the  civilized  nations  are  drawn  into  the  compass 
of  observation,  as  in  the  case  of  history,  but  also  savage  people.  Their  depcndenco 
upon  the  soil  is  considered  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  plant  families  aro 
represented  biologically. 

Meanwhile,  some  peoplo  desire  to  see  geography  occupy  a  position  subordinate  to 
that  of  history.  They  desire  to  represent  it  simply  as  the  stage  upon  which  historic 
events  are  played.  This  view  necessitates  an  unequal  treatment  of  the  various  con- 
tinents, because  certain  regions  Avhich  have  no  historic  interest  must  be  neglected. 
Furthermore,  such  a  geograi>hy  is  mainly  an  enumeration  of  names  and  dates ;  it 
does  not  appeal  to  the  intellect,  but  chieHy  to  the  memory,  and  is  therefore  to  bo 
rejected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philosophic  view,  according  to  Hitter,  makes  too 
great  demands  upon  the  intellect  and  capacity  of  pupils,  and  hence  must  be  rejected 
also. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  left  but  the  third  view,  which  considers  geography  as 
a  natural  science.  It  will  not  be  dithcult  to  support  the  demands  which  at  the 
present  day  are  made  ui)on  the  instruction  and  the  teacher  of  geograi)hy. 

II.  Teaching  is  not  a  trade.  The  teacher  should  not  only  know  and  understand 
what  he  is  to  present  to  the  pupil,  but  the  interests  of  freedom  and  independence  in 
the  mode  of  treatment  demand  that  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and  skill  bo  vastly 
greater.  The  higher  his  aims  are,  the  deeper  will  he  have  penetrated  into  the  fun- 
damental sciences  of  his  branch.  A  teacher  who,  in  a  middle  grade  for  instance, 
teaches  the  elements  of  mineralogy  must  be  expected  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  tho 
inner  structure  and  chemical  combinations  of  those  natural  bodies  which  he  has  to 
describe  and  explain.  Of  a  teacher  who  has  to  teach  geology,  even  though  it  be  in 
tho  most  elementary  form,  we  presuppose,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  he  has  studied 
mineralogy.  Tho  simple  result  of  this  argument  is  that  tho  geographer  must  havo 
studied  geology,  for  the  forms  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the  constant  changes  going 
on  on  it  are  consequences  of  the  combinations  of  matter  and  can  be  understood  or 
explained  only  if  the  geological  formation  be  understood. 

What  structural  difference,  for  instance,  exists  between  the  steep-pointed  horns  of 
the  high  Alps  and  tho  compact,  terrace-liko  knolls  of  the  lower  ranges  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  f  It  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  tho  peaks  consist  of  homogeneous  crys- 
talline rock,  while  the  foothills  aro  built  up  of  sediment  deposited  in  layers  by  the 
action  of  water.  How  different  is  the  landscape  around  the  lakes  in  northern  Italy 
and  those  in  the  phlegraic  fields !     The  former  have  a  foundation  of  erratic  material, 
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Tvliich  Ixas  round  forms  oavolo|>ed  in  luxuriant  vegetation ;  in  tUe  latter  the  ibnuda- 
tious  are  volcanic  productions,  which  were  accumulated  or  heape<l  up  in  regular, 
almost  mathematical,  forms.  Can  there  be  a  greater  coutrast  than  between  the 
.Viorwaldstiidter  Lake  and  the  lakes  in  the  Albanian  Mountains  f  The  former  Ilea 
in  a  system  of  valleys  eroasiug  one  another,  the  latter  in  the  craters  of  extinct 
volcanoes. 

In  describing  the  Jlora  and  fauna  of  the  earth  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  enumer- 
ate and  describe  the  various  plant  and  animal  families.  He  would  give  himself  a 
testimonial  of  poverty  if  he  were  to  use  names  with  which  ho  can  connect  no  ideas; 
heuce  ho  must  have  studied  botany  and  zf»ology  at  least  in  their  elementary  form. 
In  the  treatment  of  anthropographic  conditions  he  need  not  necessarily  be  an  histo- 
riau,  for  ho  deals  not  with  questions  of  the  i^ast  but  with  those  of  the  present, 
llenco  it  is  of  great  advantage  to  him  to  bo  acquainted  with  physical  anthropology. 

Instruction  in  geography,  then,  presupposes  knowledge  in  geology,  botany,  zoology, 
and  mineralogy.  *  We  rarely  find  a  historian  who  understands  all  these  braucfaefl, 
becauM;  his  inclinations  and  studies  have  led  him  into  a  difterent  direction.  If, 
therefore,  geography  can  not  be  represented  by  a  special  teacher,  it  would  be  best  to 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  teacher  of  natural  science.  Such  n  combination  will 
elevat4^  this  bramrh  not  only  materially,  but  also  formally ;  for  in  this  case  the  purely 
narrative  method  of  the  historian  is  not  applied,  but  the  developing  method  of  the 
inductive  sciences;  geographical  facts  are  not  offered  to  the  memory  as  mere  names, 
but  us  concepts,  and  things  are  brought  together  which  are  in  causal  connection,  not 
in  a  purely  accidental,  such  as  battles  and  mountains  or  heroes  and  islands.  When 
Vesuvius  is  mentioned,  it  is  not  only  stated  that  it  buried  Pompeii,  Hcrculaneum, 
and  iStabiii',  but  by  the  old  of  a  schematic  profile  the  formation  of  the  mountain  and 
its  activity  will  be  explained.  If,  perchance,  pieces  of  lava,  bombs,  and  lapilli  are 
shown  to  the  pupil  the  entire  knowledge  will  form  a  correct  and  indelible  image  in 
tlic  mind,  better  than  can  be  done  by  reading  long  dencriptious. 

The  terrace  landsci^ies  of  northern  China  and  the  pampas  of  La  Plata  owe  their 
peculiarity  to  the  soil,  the  ''loeia/'  n  specimen  of  which  material,  if  picked  np  near 
Basel,  near  Aaraa,  or  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  can  demonstrate  the  peculiarities 
of  that  soil  and  induce  far-reaching  geographical  conclusions.  In  stndying  the 
glaciers  the  teachers  should  not  neglect  to  exhibit  a  small  piece  of  rock,  polished  or 
scratched  by  the  movement  of  a  glacier,  taken  from  an  accumulation  of  rocks  brought 
down  by  a  glacier.  If  this  specimen  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school — 
that  Ls,  in  a  place  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  tlie  present  glacier — the  pupil  will 
conclude  that  glaciers  must  in  prehistoric  times  have  had  a  much  larger  extension 
than  now.  His  mind  will,  by  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion,  not  only  gain  an  impres- 
sive fact,  but  grow  in  eapacity.  The  various  coast  lines  and  their  formation,  such  as 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireland,  the  sandy  coast  of  northern  German}',  the  Mangrove 
eoast  of  Venezuela,  and  others,  should  be  shown  in  pictures  which  may  bo  used 
profitably  to  teach  the  pupils  somethiug  of  the  dangerous  life  of  the  coast  population. 

If  there  is  any  part  of  geographical  instruction  that  profits  by  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment applied  in  natural  sciences,  it  is  max>  drawing.  Of  the  numberless  methods 
advanceil,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  geographical  data  by  means  of  a  draw- 
ing, not  one  has  gained  general  approbation,  because  none  of  them  treat  natuix) 
correctly.  All  do  violence  to  nature  in  attempting  to  force  it  to  conform  to  a  pattern. 
Geometrical  figures  and  lines  are  used  within  which  or  around  which  the  coast  line 
is  drawn;  in  fact,  the  map  picture  becomes  a  mathematical  problem.  Those  who 
advocate  this  procedure  forget  that  the  configuration  of  continents  is  not  made  ou 
geometrical  lines;  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  the  result  of  innumerable  forces 
and  is.  constantly  changing.  The  earth's  surface  has  neither  straight  Hues  nor  plau^ 
figures,  simjdy  because  the  earth  is  a  sphere. 

The  study  of  any  continent  should  begin  by  pointing  out  the  errors  in  cartograpl||_ 
representation.     Notably:  Africa,  from  north  to  south,  measures  one-fifth  of  tl^e 
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earth's  circumference;  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  equatorial  direction,  measures  one-third. 
These  facts  can  be  expressed  on  the  plane  only  by  diminish! ug  the  dimensions  near 
the  margin.  When  the  various  modes  of  projection  are  treated  (fur  instance,  Mer- 
eater's)  the  distortion  of  a  continent  becomes  obvious  in  the  c6mparison  of  varioas 
projections.  Hence  it  is  a  useless,  because  senseless,  demand  to  require  of  a  pupil 
that  he  should  remember  the  exact  configuration  of  a  continent  so  that  he  may  draw 
it  from  memory;  senseless,  I  call  it,  because  there  is  no  faultless  model.  In  a  Greek 
ornament  the  different  parts  fit  together  according  to  given  measurements,  but  not 
in  a  geographical  map.  In  the  latter  there  is  no  right  or  left,  or  top  or  bottom  side, 
as  in  any  other  drawing,  but  merely  the  position  within  the  network  of  meridians 
and  parallels.  If  there  is  anything  to  be  remembered  it  should  bo  longitude  and 
latitude  of  certain  points,  especially  the  latitude,  because  on  that  is  dependent  the 
temperature  and  climate. 

I  state  again  that  the  map  is  only  a  symbol  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  it  is  this 
surface  that  is  to  be  described,  not  the  map.  It  is  best  to  do  this  in  the  manner  in 
which  any  other  natural  body  is  described.  In  teaching  botany  a  plant  is  not  drawn 
in  its  entirety,  but  only  certain  parts  which  are  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
pupil,  either  because  they  can  not  be  observed  easily,  or  because  they  are  of  particu- 
lar interest  for  the  comprehension  of  plunt  life.  In  similar  manner  a  complete  image 
of  the  country  is  to  be  drawn  on  the  board  in  a  step-by-step  procedure.  I  have  found 
it  to  be  useless  to  draw  that  which  the  map  represents  correctly;  but  all  indistinct 
points  and  facts  must  be  brought  out,  as  well  as  those  that  are  of  special  impor- 
tance; all  these  must  be  drawn.  I'o  give  an  instance:  How  laborious  it  would  be  to 
draw  the  whole  of  Italy  on  the  blackboard !  How  simple,  on  the  other  hand,  if  in 
one  lesson  the  valley  of  the  river  Po  be  drawn ;  in  a  following  lesson  the  region 
around  Rome,  with  the  Albanian  Mountains;  then  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent lesson  Sicily,  with  the  various  neighboring  volcanic  islands.  These  dotuils 
can  easily  bo  brought  into  close  organic  connection  with  the  aid  of  the  map. 

The  third  dimension  of  space  especially  must  bo  brought  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  pupil  by  special  sketches.  A  practiced  eye  can  easily  sec  it,  but  to  the  pupil  the 
flat-surfaced  map  docs  not  convoy  a  correct  idea  of  the  third  dimension.  Hence,  not 
only  the  ground  plan  but  also  vertical  cuts  and  profiles  must  bo  sketched.  The  lat- 
ter will,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  always  exhibit  exaggeration,  but  it  is  extraordi- 
narily instructive  to  give  a  profile,  for  instance,  of  Sicily  in  the  latitude  of  Mount 
^tna,  or  of  South  America  in  the  latitude  of  the  Aconcagua,  in  proper  relation  of 
height  and  distance.  Still  better  would  it  be  if  the  sketch  were  drawn  on  a  curved 
line  showing  the  curve  of  the  surface.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  insignificant  the 
vertical  dimension  is  in  comparison  with  the  horizontal. 

In  opposition  to  Peschel,.  who  claims  that  during  the  geography  lesson  the  pnpil 
should  be  hurried  from  page  to  page  in  his  atlas,  I  am  disposed  to  say  that  that 
instruction  is  best  in  which  the  atlas  is  used  least,  and  in  which  drawing  and  grad- 
nal  development  of  tht  subject  on  the  blackboard  is  resorted  to.  Like  a  text-book, 
the  atlas  has  the  chief  object  of  affording  opportunity  for  review  at  home.  I  should 
consider  him  a  bungler  who  would  during  the  lesson  rely  on  the  text-book  or  the 
atlas,  and  require  his  pupils  to  use  their  index  finger  on  the  map  all  the  time.  An 
independent  teacher  will  instruct  with  the  aid  of  a  large  wall  map  and  the  black- 
board, at  least  in  higher  grades;  text-book  and  atlas  he  will  leave  to  the  pupil's  own 
use.  Naturally  the  pupil  should  learn  to  road  print,  but  also  to  read  maps.  The 
drawing  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  will  be  specially  adapted  as  an 
introduction  to  the  comprehension  of  printed  maps. 

It  is  readily  admitted  that  drawing  is  an  art  which  is  not  at  the  disposal  of  every- 
one; but  everyone  can  acquire  it  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  here  reqnire<l.  Of 
ODurse  he  must  be  conscious  of  what  should  be  drawn,  and  sketches  must  be  prepared 
at  homo  just  as  orations  are  prepared  in  the  solitude  of  one's  study. 


NoTK  OF  THE  COMPILER. — For  this  kind  of  teaching  the  silhouette  practice  maps, 
invented  in  this  country,  are  eminently  practical.    See  p.  315. 
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MODERN  METHODS  AND  DEVICES. 

Prof.  John  Goodisou,  of  tlio  State  normal  school  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  who  died 
recently,  published  not  long  ago  in  the  Popnlar  Educator  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
snhject:  "Recent  developments  of  geographical  teaching  in  Europe/' which  con- 
tain a  number  of  very  valuable  suggestions,  and  are  an  example  of  careful,  thorough 
research.  Upon  request,  Mrs.  Goodison  kindly  placed  these  eight  articles  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  compiler,  who  takes  the  liberty  of  inserting  them  in  this  chapter. 

/.  Introductory, — In  all  well-ordered  mercantile  establishments  there  occurs  at 
more  or  less  frequ^^i^t  intervals  nn  event  known  ns  taking  stock.  Hy  its  means,  m 
combination  with  the  usually  attendant  trial  balance,  the  prudent  merchant  learns 
his  business  whereabouts — what  items  of  stock  have  in  the  past  proved  saleable  or 
otherwise,  and  hence  what  need  retrenching,  abandoning,  or  increasing.  He  dis- 
covers his  busine&s  deficiencies,  and  ( an  determine  in  what  directions  he  must  employ 
his  energies  to  secure  further  development  and  improvement. 

80  excellent  a  custom  would  seem  to  deserve  imitaticm  in  the  teaching  world.  II 
would  be  a  commendable  and  a  valuable  work  to  take  at  suitable  intervals  an  acoonnt 
of  our  pedagogical  stock  in  trade — to  learn  in  what  state  as  to  profit  or  loss  our  balance 
sheet  may  stand — to  inquire  what  of  our  past  stock  of  methods  and  material  is  dead 
stock  to  be  discarded,  and  what  has  proved  of  real  value  and  in  what  direction  we 
are  to  look  and  labor  for  additions  and  improvements. 

It  is  the  pur])o8o  of  these  articles  to  attempt  such  a  stock  taking  in  regard  to  the 
subject  of  teaching  geography,  and,  more  especially,  to  give  an  account  of  the  work 
done  in  this  direction  in  Europe  during  the  last  decade. 

It  is  probable  that  not  many  people  know  what  was  the  state  of  geographical 
teaching  in  our  schools  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Its  subject-matter  was  a  dry, 
meaningless,  unrelated  mass  of  names  and  locations,  pieced  out  here  and  there  with 
vague  statements  about  products,  etc.,  with  some  scraps  of  history  thrown  in  with 
the  charitable  purpose  of  making  the  geography  lesson  interesting — a  common 
expression  at  the  time.  The  method  was  mainly  pointing  out  and  naming  bays, 
ca))e8,  mountains,  cities,  etc.,  upon  an  outline  map— itself  a  particolored  affair, 
guiltless,  save  for  a  little  mountain  shading,  of  any  attempt  to  express  physical 
features. 

I  can  well  remember  a  geography  recitation  to  which  I  listened  when  visiting  the 
Michigan  State  normal  school  as  an  intending  student.  Upon  the  wall  in  front  of 
the  class  hung  u  large  outline  map — Polton's — upon  which  the  mountains  were 
drawn  as  single  peaks  arranged  in  a  continuous  line.  Each  member  of  the  class  in 
turn  advancing  to  the  map  pointed  out  and  named  Ave  jdaces.  I  much  admired 
the  readiuess  and  certainty  with  which  one  young  man  recited — an  admiration 
which  censed,  however,  when  I  learned  his  method.  These  outline  maps  had  num- 
bers attached  to  the  various  features  they  contained  and  corresponding  to  the  names 
given  in  a  key.  The  pupil  was  supposed  to  study  the  lesson  for  the  day  in  his  atlas^ 
aided  by  a  manual  of  "Local  geography."  But  my  friend  was  the  happy  possessor 
of  a  ^*koy"  and  merely  memorized  the  names  with  their  corresponding  numbers^ 
never  troubling  himself  to  look  out  anything  in  his  atlas.  At  recitation  he  merely 
looked  for  the  numbers  with  which  he  had  associated  llic  names.  I  think  perhaps 
he  knew  as  much  about  geography  as  the  rest  of  the  class,  fur  their  knowledge  was 
merely  of  the  map  and  not  of  the  things  represented  on  the  map — a  so-called  "LocaJ 
geography."  But  of  the  great  physical  facts  of  the  earth's  structure,  of  the  relation 
of  contour  and  reliefs  to  hydroji^raphy,  to  climate,  to  organic  life,  and  to  man's  social 
and  historical  development  nothing  whatever  was  learned.  The  first  etVort  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  was  made  by  Cornelius  S.  Carte<^,  principal  of  the  Harvard 
school,  Charlestown,  Mass.  His  physical  geography  and  the  accompanying  atlas 
were  models  in  every  respect.  The  time,  however,  had  not  yet  come  for  a  new 
departure,  and  the  excellent  work  had  but  little  circulation.  The  harvest  was- 
reaped  later  by  Colton,  Fitch,  Warren,  and  others,  whoso  *' Physical  geographies'* 
were  a  sign  that  teachers  were  awakening  to  a  consciousness  that  the  study  of  geog- 
raphy was  more  than  a  matter  of  names  and  locations.  Great,  however,  as  was  the 
advance  indicated  by  the  anpearanee  of  these  works,  they  still,  to  a  large  extent^ 
represented  the  prevalent  iuea  that  in  the  lower  grades  the  teacher's  work  should 
be  restricted  to  local  geography.  Physical  geography  was  regarded  as  a  higb- 
school  study.  A  couce])tion  of  the  unity  of  the  subject  had  not  yet  been  reached, 
and  these  works  consisted  mainly  of  brief  separate  treatises  upon  the  sciences  which- 

?;eography  must  necessarily  call  to  her  aid.  The  earth  was  almost  lost  sight  of  in- 
he  mass  of  detnils  drawn  from  many  sciences,  but  of  the  *'Erdknude"  of  Ritter 
and  Humboldt  there  seemed  to  be  no  conception.  Most  of  these  books  closed  witb 
a  "Physical  geography  of  the  I'nitcd  States,"  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  thai 
not  one  of  the  skillful  writers  followed  out  this  idea,  giving  a  physical  geography  ot 
the  oceans  and  continents  on  the  same  lines. 
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The  realization  of  this  idea — the  presentation  to  tbo  teaching  world  of  tbo  concept 
of  geography  as  one  science  dealing  with  the  earth  as  its  subject-matter  and  rccoguiz- 
ing  a  casual  relation  1>etwccn  all  classes  of  geognipbical  facts — was  to  come  from 
another  hand.  Arnold  Guyot,  trained  iu  tbo  school  of  Kilter  and  Humboldt,  brouglii 
to  us  the  rcHults  of  the  European  in  favor  of  better  geographical  teaching.  Previous 
to  the  mlvent  of  Carl  Ritter,  geography  had  occupied  but  a  subordinate  place  iu  the 
schools.  It  was  regarded  as  the  handmaid  of  history  and  other  sciences — merely  a 
convenient  register  of  the  locations  of  places  and  an  aid  to  readily  finding  them 
when  Avanted.  In  1804  Carl  Ritter,  who  had  been  educated  at  Salzmann's  Institute, 
in  Schnepfentbal,  and  later  had  spent  some  time  with  IVstalozzi,  published  tbo  first 
Tolnmo  of  his  Kuropa.  In  the  preface  he  says:  ''My  first  aim  is  to  give  the  reader 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  entire  laud,  of  its  products  of  nature  and  art,  of  the  world  of 
man  and  of  nature,  and  to  so  ])resent  this  as  a  connected  whole  that  the  most  important 
results  couceniing  nature  an<l  man  will  <lovelop  themselves  through  reciprocal  com- 
parison. ♦  *  *  Xhe  earth  and  its  inhabitants  stand  in  the  closest  interconneclion, 
and  one  can  not  bo  presented  in  all  its  relations  without  the  other.  Heuce  history 
and  gco;;raphy  must  ever  remain  inseparable  companions.  The  land  works  upon  the 
peoi>le,  the  pi*oplo  ujMm  tlio  land."  In  1804-1806  he  issued  from  the  press  of  tbo 
8cliiH-pfeuthal  Institute  his  Si'chs  Karteu  von  Ihiropn,  with  explanatory  text.  I  am 
the  fortunate  ]>o8j<e88or  of  a  co])y  of  the  8ec<md  edition  (1820),  diHcovere<l  by  acci<leut 
in  a  box  of  old  miii)s,  etc.,  in  hiemon  «fe  Bros.'  bookstore.  Ft>rt  Wayne,  Ind.  Of  the 
six  ma)m,  the  first  presents  the  distribution  of  cultivated  ])iants  in  Eurojie ;  the  second, 
the  distribution  of  forest  trees,  shrubs,  etc. ;  the  third,  of  wild  and  domestic  animals ; 
the  fourth,  the  chief  mountain  chains  of  Europe;  the  fifth  is  a  protilo  reprtHjenting 
the  leading  elevations,  with  regions  of  vegetation,  etc.,  compared  with  the  e<iuatorial 
Cordillera;  the  sixth  shows  tho  density  of  population,  distribution  of  various  races, 
etc.     An  extra  map,  as  frontispiece,  is  an  attempt  to  delineate  Eur<»i)e  as  a  bas-relief. 

In  1829  Denaix  publislie<l  an  edition  of  this  work  at  Paris  under  the  title  Atlai 
Physique  do  TEurope.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  epoch-making  book  laid  down  th'j 
linos  upon  which  most  work  of  tho  kind  has  since  been  done.     In  July,  1806,  Kitter 

Sublished  in  Guts-Mnths'  Zeit-scbrift  fiir  I'adagogik  an  essay  of  20  pages,  **Einige 
^merkungen  fiber  den  uietbo<liscben  Unterricht  in  d<jr  Geographic.'^  in  this  essay 
Hitter  descrilves  tho  aimof  geography  to  be  **  to  make  man  acquainted  with  tho  scene 
of  his  labors  in  sjuscial  and  in  general;  hence  it  is  a  description  not  merely  of  the 
earth  itself,  but  of  the  eartli  iu  relation  to  man.  It  is  the  bond  of  union  between 
tho  world  of  nature  and  the  word  of  man.  iueeparable  from  each,  since  it  is  the  funda- 
nieutal.  necessary  ccmdition  for  the  characterization  of  both."  After  enumerating 
tho  ditVerent  classes  of  fa<tM  that  constitute  geography,  ho  says:  **The  natural 
method  is  that  which  knows  how  to  unite  these  dillerent  objects  to  a  whole,  which 
also,  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  object,  i)asses  from  the  si>ecial  to  the  general. 
It  is  that  method  which  mak(;s  the  child  in  the  first  place  at  home  amid  the  realities 
that  surround  him  and  teaches  him  to  see  in  tho  i)laco  of  his  abode." 

Trained  in  this  school,  founded  by  Kitter  and  developed  by  Berghaus,  Schonw, 
von  Kougemont,  von  Ifoon,  Ludde,  and  others,  Guyot  gave  us,  first  in  his  Earth 
and  Man  and  later  in  his  geograi)hies  and  wall  maps,  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
Eni-o])ean  geourraphers  Joined  to  those  of  his  own  original  and  active  mind.  Ilia 
wall  niajis  and  the  maps  of  his  text- books  were  (with  the  exception  previously  noted) 
the  iifst  to  represent  the  earth's  surface  as  it  is.  To-day  the  wall  ma]»s  are  unex- 
celled as  a  foundation  for  class  instruction  and  the  practice  of  jnap  reading.  Guyot's 
Avorks  were,  in  fact,  the  outcome  of  Jutt  su<li  a  st<>ck  taking  of  j>rogress  in  geogra]di- 
ical  method  antecedent  to  their  days  as  the  i)rcsent  series  of  papers  propose  to 
atteni]>t  for  a  later  ix'riod. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  naturally  tbo  topics  to  bo  treated  would  fall  under  two 
divisions— such  as  relate  to  tho  subject-matter  of  geography  as  school  science  and 
Bucb  as  ndate  to  methods  of  teaching  in  the  narrower  sense.  But  it  is  im]>ossible  to 
draw  a  hard  an<l  fast  lino  l>etween  such  closely  allied  topics,  and  the  discussion  of 
one  will  often  lead  to  incursions  into  tho  domain  of  the  othe¥.  Tlie  chief  subjects 
presented  will  be:  Htmie  geography  (Ileimatkunde),  use  of  tho  wall  map.  map  r«'ad- 
mg,  representation  vmap  «lrawing,  reliefs,  etc.),  distribution  of  toi»ics  into  courses, 
commercial  geography,  anthropography,  means  of  illustration,  onomatology,  geo- 
graphical museums,  geographical  chairs  in  universities. 

//.  Jlome  geography  (Utimaiktinde). — That  tho  study  of  geography  should  begin 
with  tho  pupil's  home  is  an  e<lucatioual  commonplaco  oftener  assented  to  than  acted 
upon.  In  Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  homo  geogra]>hv  receives  a  largo  share 
of  tho  attention  of  teachers,  and  the  essays,  ])amphletA,  and  books  discussing  its 
metho<l8  and  details  would  form  a  small  library.  Ritter  laid  the  foundations  of 
home  geography  when,  as  nuoteil  in  tho  preceding  paper,  he  said:  '^The  natural 
method  is  that  *  *  »  which  makes  tho  child  iu  the  first  place  at  home  amid  the 
renlitii  8  that  surionnd  his  abo  \e,"  The  lirst  ciforts  to  carry  out  the  idea  were  prob- 
ably made  in  Pestaloxzi's  school  at  Yvertlun.  J.  W.  Uenning,  one  of  Pestalozzi's 
assistants,  iu  his  tlber  dio  Methode  beim  geographiBchen  Unterrichte,  Iferten,  1812, 
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a  work  in  which  he  probably  had  the  asslBtance  of  Hitter,  lays  down  four  conrsea  of 
geographical  instmotioo.  He  deecri bes  the  first  or  elementary  coarse  as  ' '  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  neighborhood/'  in  which  the  pupil  should  lay  the  foundations  for 
his  future  study  of  physical,  political,  and  mathematical  geography,  and  proscribes 
excursions  in  field  and  forest  as  the  method  of  teaching.  Hater  writers,  as  Wilhelmi 
in  his  Ideen  ueber  Geographic,  Lohse  in  his  Der  methodische  Uuterricht  in  der  Geo- 
graphic, Ziemann  in  his  Der  geographische  Uuterricht,  and  others,  further  developed 
the  subject.  But  as  the  scientific  concept  of  geography  was  then  in  its  infancy, 
this  earlier  work  in  home  geography  naturally  took  a  purely  topographical  direction, 
and  after  a  few  lessons  on  cardinal  points,  etc.,  proceeded  at  once  to  study  the 
neighborhood  as  a  political  division. 

The  book  that  first  worked  out  a  course  of  homo  geography  in  harmony  with  the 
modem  idea  of  geography  was  F.  A.  Finger's  Anweisung  zum  Unterrichte  in  der 
Heimatakunde.  .  First  published  in  1844,  it  appeared  in  a  Hixth  edition  in  1887.  For 
Finger  home  geography  is  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  earth.  The  ''home ''  is  the 
region  that  we  can  see,  travel  over  on  foot ;  the  mountains,  woods,  and  brooks  that  sur- 
round us ;  the  clouds,  sun,  and  stars  of  the  heavens  above  us.  ''  We  do  not  make  politi- 
cal divisions  our  limit;  *  •  *  that  would  be  an  unnatural  restriction.''  Finger 
bases  his  lessons  on  Weinheim^  which  is  in  Baden,  but  on  the  border  looking  into  the 
beau  tilul  Birkcnau  Valley,  which  is  Hessian.  ''  If  the  pupils  point  out  to  me  the  lovely 
beech  forest  northeast  fram  Wagenberge,  shall  I  say,  '  Stop,  children :  that  is  Hes- 
sian'f"  In  answer  to  tho  question.  What  features  of  the  nome  shall  be  studied? 
Finger  replies  that  home  geography  is  a  preparation  for  tho  study  of  geograi>hy 
proper,  and  should  consider  snch  topics  as  will  rcapi>ear  iu  that  stud  v.  ''  What  does 
geography  teach f  Geography  makes  the  pupils  acquainted  with  the  earth;  it 
teaches  itH  size  and  form;  its  motions  on  its  own  axis  and  around  the  sun;  •  *  • 
it  ti'UcbcH  tho  distribution  of  land  and  water;  it  shows  the  separation  into  conti- 
UiMits  and  oceans;  it  considers  the  position,  size,  boundaries,  surface,  climate,  pro- 
ductiouH,  inhubitants,  etc.,  of  earh  land.  *  *  *  As  aids,  geography  U8es  globes 
and  maps,  rc])resen  tat  ions  of  thingn,  not  the  things  themselves;  it  also  <lraws  maps." 
All  these  topics  have,  us  Finger  shows,  their  type  in  the  home.  The  following  par- 
tial nynopsis  of  the  lessons  in  his  **  First  step'^  for  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
and  H  will  show  how  he  works  out  this  principle: 

Schoolroom;  things  iu  the  schoolroom;  before,  behind,  right,  left,  above,  below; 
first  exercise  in  drawing  (plan  of  schoolroom,  of  room  at  home) ;  tho  sun  and  moon; 
rain,  hail,  thunder,  lightning;  garden;  sunset;  clouds;  rainbow;  Khudows;  s('ho<d- 
house;  the  sun  moves  to  the  right  hand;  tho  moon  moves  to  the  right  hand;  south; 
west;  east;  north;  spring;  southeast;  stars,  snow,  ice,  short  days,  winter;  occupa- 
tions of  men,  etc. 

Tho  second  step  reviews  and  expands  these  topics,  adding  new  ones,  Huch  as  rain- 
bow, aurora,  seasons,  storms,  and  extends  the  map  drawing  beyond  the  Hchool  limits 
into  the  town.  Finger  points  out  that  as  soon  us  homo  geography  has  accomplishes! 
its  end  of  laying  the  foundation  for  later  study  of  geography  and  training  to  the  use 
of  map8,  etc.,  its  usefulness  ceases.  Its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  subject-matter 
can  be  directly  observed,  described,  and  represented  by  the  pupils.  Any  attempt  to 
extend  the  course  beyond  what  the  ])Ui»il  can  see  is  a  violation  of  the  principles  upon 
which  home  geography  depends.  Hence  Finger  protests  against  passing  from  the 
home  to  county,  county  to  state  (or  their  German  equivalents),  state  to  native  land, 
and  so  on  to  the  earth.  ''When  home  geography  is  completed,  and  before  studying 
single  countries,  we  pass  to  the  earth  as  a  whole."  This  view  of  P^ingcr  s  was  share«i 
by  Ilenning,  wlio  declares  it  to  be  absurd,  almost  impossible,  and  at  variance  with 
the  order  of  development  of  the  human  mind  and  tho  nature  oif  geography,  ''to  lead 
the  child  from  his  birthplace  as  center  in  continually  widening  circles  to  a  conscious- 
ness and  building  up  of  tho  idea  of  the  earth.'' 

Finger's  Anweisung  has  a  worthy  companion  in  Matzat's  Methodik  des  goographi- 
Bchen  Unterrichts,  piiblished  iu  18&.  This  work  covers  the  entire  field  of  geograph- 
ical teaching,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  fully  hereafter.  It  comprises 
two  parts,  an  analytic  and  a  synthetic.  The  analytic  section  lays  down  the  princi- 
ples of  geographical  method  and  consists  of  an  empirical  and  a  theoretical  part.  It 
will  be  readily  seen  that  Matzat  has  a  philosophical  head.  He  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Herbart  and  Ziller,  and  though  the  first  part  of  his  book  is  by  no  means  easy 
reading,  it  will  repay  any  effort  it  may  cost.  In  the  synthetic  division  he  marks  out 
a  complete  geographical  course,  giving  the  lessons  for  each  day  of  the  year.  The 
first  thirty-eight  lessons  are  given  to  home  geography.  Matzat  makes  a  (to  my  mind) 
well-grounded  distinction  between  home  knowledge  and  geographical  home  knowl- 
edge (Hoimatkunde  und  geographische  Heimatkunde).  His  order  of  lesson  is  as 
follows : 

Heaven  and  earth;  horizon;  vertical  and  horizontal;  plan  of  6cho<droom,  1 :  100 
(metric  measures) ;  cardinal  points ;  plan  of  school  building  and  neigh l>orhood,  1 :  1000 
(metric  measures);  reduction  of  this  plan  to  1:10,000;  measuring  angles;  plan  of 
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school  grounds,  1 :  10,000  (pace  measures) ;  elevations ;  profile  of  the  school  ffronnds, 
1 :  10,000 ;  representation  of  relief  on  the  principle  the  steeper  the  darker  the  shadiDg ; 
reduction  ot  plan  to  1:100,000;  map  of  neighhorhood  of  school  grounds,  1:1,000,000; 
relief  model  of  neighhorhood  of  school  grounds;  first  wall  map  of  neighhorhood  of 
school  grounds;  relief  expressed  hy  shading  as  above;  movement  of  the  sun  from 
beginning  of  May  to  end  of  September;  second  wall  map  of  neighborhood  of  school 

grounds,  colored  in  flat  tints,  the  higher  the  darker;  ])rorile  through  the  neighbor- 
cod,  1:100,000. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Matzat  first  develops  the  idea  of  the  horizon  as  the  visible 
limit  of  home  geography,  and  then  proceeds  from  the  schoolhoiise  as  center  of  horizon 
to  study  the  neighborhood.  This  was  the  method  of  Dr.  Friederich  Kapp,  aa 
developed  in  his  Zeichnende  Erdkunde  (Minden,  1837);  the  present  writer  haa 
employed  it  for  many  years  and  finds  it  more  satisfactory  than  any  other.  Matzat- 
differs  from  Finger  in  following  home  geography  by  a  study  of  the  native  country, 
combined  with  lessons  on  the  constellations,  further  movements  of  the  sun,  etc.; 
then  Germany,  Europe,  the  earth  a.s  a  sphere,  the  continents  and  the  oceans,  with 
lessons  on  equinox,  solstice,  day,  hour,  year,  calendar,  moon,  pole,  meridian,  etc. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  school  of  which  Matzat  is  principal  the 
course  in  geography  runs  parallel  with  a  course  in  history,  the  latter  commencing 
with  Germany. 

E.  Gopfort(Ueberdcn  Unterricht  in  der  Heimatskunde)  proposes  three  successive 
courses  in  home  geography :  The  first  has  for  its  object  to  obtain  a  geographical  pic- 
ture of  the  home  as  to  position,  size,  relief,  etc. ;  the  second  employs  itself  in  com- 
paring and  grouping  the  facts  already  acquired;  the  third  consists  in  a  systematic 
study  ot  the  home  in  all  its  geographical  features.  Each  of  tlieso  courses  would  in 
turn  form  the  introduction  to  a  corresponding  course  in  geography  proper.  In  each 
the  passage  would  be  from  the  homo  directly  to  the  earth  as  a  whole.  In  the  words 
of  G«>pfert,  "  With  the  ending  of  the  course  in  homo  geography  we  step  beyond  the 
limits  of  sense  apprehension  and  resort  to  representations^  and  among  these  the 
globe  is  undoubtedly  the  easiest  to  understand." 

■  I  have  tried,  in  discussing  the  three  works  named  above,  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
importance  attached  by  European  teachers  of  geography  to  home  geography  as  a 
foundation  for  systematic  geography  and  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the 
work.  As  wasremarkcu.  in  the  beginning,  the  literature  of  tliis  subject  would  form 
a  library  in  itself.  The  views  set  forth  by  advocates  of  the  studj'  of  home  geography 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  phenomena  of  the  home  region,  types  and  analo- 
gies are  to  be  sought  for  all  the  conc<'pts  that  will  bo  met  with  in  advanced  geo- 
graphical study. 

2.  Ilcnce  the  limits  of  homo  geography  are  determined  by  these  prospective 
requirements  of  future  work.  As  these  include  the  relations  of  the  earth  to  the 
sun,  etc.  (mathematical  geography,  so  called),  form,  relief,  hydrography,  and  other 
features  of  physical  structure,  organic  life,  man,  etc.,  all  tliese  must  find  their 
beginnings  and  fundamental  conce])ts  in  home  geograpliy. 

3.  The  study  of  the  geographical  aspects  of  the  home  is  obviously  primarily  a 
study  of  its  physical  features;  hence  to  proceed  by  political  divisions,  township, 
county,  etc.,  is  to  violate  the  fundamoiital  idea  of  home  geography. 

4.  A  leading  purpose  of  home  geography  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  map  reading  by 
establishing  a  relation  between  geographical  elements  and  tlieir  representation. 

5.  Each  grade  of  geographical  teaching  (primary,  grammar,  high-school)  should 
have  its  preparatory  course  in  home  geography. 

6.  Houic  geography  once  completed,  the  next  step  is  to  the  globe  as  a  representa- 
tion of  the  earth.  When  the  limits  of  the  pupil's  iield  of  observation  is  reached, 
the  work  of  home  geography  is  completed. 

7.  The  order  of  teaching  may  be  stated  as  follows :  First,  the  pupil  is  led  to  observe 
the  goograpliical  fact.  Second,  he  is  led  to  describe*  it.  Third,  ho  is  taught  to  rep- 
resent it.  This  order  is  true  of  all  geographical  work,  and  is  not  restricted  to  homo 
geography. 

Note. — Germanspelling  varies  between  *' Heimatskunde ''  and  "Iloimatkundo" — 
the  latter  is  the  more  modern  form,  but  in  quoting  titles  I  have  ahvays  used  the 
author's  spelling.  Strictly  speaking,  '*  Heiniatkundc  "  means  home  knowledge,  but 
is  interpreted  by  the  majority  to  mean  home  geography.  Some  writers,  however, 
give  it  the  broader  signification,  and  include  all  the  facts  of  the  home  in  their  les- 
sons. Hence  the  distinction  quoted  above  from  Matzat  between  a  general  home 
knowledge,  including  all  facts  of  the  home,  zoological,  botanical,  historical,  etc., 
and  a  geographical  home  knowledge  forming  a  special  preparation  for  future  geo- 
graphical work.  In  this  case  general  home  knowledge  would  be  the  work  of  the  first 
and  second  school  years.  Geographical  home  knowledge  would  commence  in  the 
third  school  year.     The  question  whether  work  in  home  geography  should  begin 
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in  the  first  or  in  tho  third  school  year,  often  c|uito  sharply  discnssed,  is  really  a 
question  of  tho  meaning  attached  to  tho  word. 

///.  The  ivall  map  aa  the  foundation  of  geographical  leaching. — Tho  pupil,  having 
completed  his  course  in  home  ^eo^rnph y,  is  assumed  to  have  acquired  tho  power  to 
read  maps.  Hence  the  success  of  his  after  courso  depends  mainly  upon  the  tnorongfa- 
ucss  of  this  elementary  work.  He  has  iKisscd  heyond  the  limits  of  direct  personal 
observation  and  must  henceforth  depena  upon  the  observations  of  others,  recorded  in 
maps  and  books,  to  increase  his  stock  of  knowledge.  Since  all  classes  of  geographi- 
cal facts  can  bo  represented  on  mips,  and  since  one  map  may  record  the  resalta 
reached  by  many  explorers  and  investigators,  it  follows  that  the  study  of  the  map 
must  occupy  n  chief  place  in  geographical  teaching.  This  is  a  point  repeatedly 
insisted  upon  by  (leruian  and  Swiss  writers  upon  methods  in  geography.  Expres- 
sions such  as  the  following  nro  of  frequent  occurrence: 

•*Tho  map,  the  truest  roj)re8entation  of  the  earth's  surface,  in  which  explorers 
have  recorded  their  experiences,  is  the  chief  means  of  geographical  instruction.'' 
''Wo  must  see  to  it  that  the  pupil  gives  his  interpretation  to  tho  cartographio 
signs ;  that  he  reads  into  and  out  of  the  map  the  correct  geographical  relations.  Map 
reading  is  tho  foundation  of  geographical  instruction  in  the  second  grade  of  work. 
It  was  prepared  for  in  the  first  grade  (home  geography) ;  hero  it  will  be  broadened 
and  deepened." 

An  excellent  little  manual  (Ptaschnik's  I^itfaden  beim  I^sen  der  geografischen 
Karten)  recognizes  this  idea  in  its  title,  and  (ieister*s  Atlas  fllr  dio  Iieimatskunde 
der  Schwciz  is  an  cxaiii]>le  of  its  complete  realizati<m.  In  its  twelve  maps  tho  pupils 
of  the  Swiss  schools  cuu  read  an  answer  to  any  question  respecting  their  native 
hind. 

Good  instruction  in  geography  from  this  point  of  view  will  not  consist  in  looking 
up  answers  to  *'map  questions'^ — in  memorizing  a  mass  of  descriptive  text,  in  point- 
ing out  places  upon  a  so-called  ''outline  map" — but  in  a  well-ordered  reading  from 
the  map  under  the  teacher's  guidance,  and  in  after  work  in  fixing  and  defining  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained.  Such  a  course  implies  tho  use  of  two  kinds  of  maps — 
tho  wall  map,  from  which,  wilh  the  teacher's  help,  tho  pupil  reads  the  main  points 
of  his  lesson;  tho  hand  map  of  his  atlas  or  geography,  in  which  ho  reviews  and 
makes  his  own  the  ideas  presented  in  the  lesson.  It  further  implies  tho  division  of 
the  lesson  hour  into  two  parts — tlio  first  half  devoted  to  a  reproduction  of  tho  lesson 
of  the  preceding  day,  the  second  half  to  teaching  a  new  Ic'sson.  These  lessons  are 
not  assigned;  they  are  taught;  and  tho  pupil  carries  away  from  the  classroom  an 
imperishable  geographical  picture  of  tho  region  stiidied— a  i)icturo  which  he  baa 
himself  read  from  the  map,  and  to  enlarge  and  rom])lete  which  he  needs  only  more 
complete  maps.  Tho  wall  map,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  geographical  teaching, 
the  hand  map  its  adjunct.  The  class  work  is  centered  upon  the  wall  map,  the 
pupil's  individual  work  upon  the  hand  map. 

In  tho  paper  on  homo  geography  it  was  stated  that  there  arc  three  steps  in  each 
lesson  in  geography — observation,  descrii)tion,  and  representation— and  that  this 
order  of  teaclnngis'not  confined  to  the  work  in  home  geography,  but  applies  to  every 
^ade.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  wall  map  takes  tho  place  of  the  home  as  a 
held  of  observation;  that  in  both  cases  the  ]>upil  describes  what  he  li<as  observed  and 
in  like  manner  represents  it.  Of  this  last  in  connection  with  reading  from  the  wall 
map  I  shall  have  something  to  say  in  a  future  article,  and  will  at  present  attend  excln- 
sively  to  the  work  of  observing  and  describing.  This  will  be  best  understood  from 
an  actual  example,  which,  however,  will  mainly  show  the  results  rather  than  the 
process  of  map  reading.  Intelligent  teaehers  will  readily  understand  that  nothing 
IS  to  be  told  the  pupil  which  he  can  see  for  himself,  and  that,  while  at  first  ho  may  be 
assisted  in  the  verbal  expression  of  the  results,  he  must  be  gradually  trained  to  self- 
dependence  in  this  matter. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  lesson  is  the  ridief  map  of  continental  Europe.  In  some 
previous  lesson  the  pu])il  has  read  from  the  wall  map  the  triangular  form  of  the  con- 
tinental mass  of  Kurope  and  has  noted  its  west,  east,  southwest,  and  southeast  angles. 
It  is  to  the  relief  of  this  continental  triangle  that  his  attention  is  now  directed. 
Something  like  the  following  will  be  the  result — it  being  assumed  that  the  pupil 
understands  the  way  in  which  highlands,  lowlands,  etc.,  are  represented  on  tho  map: 

Teachkr.  Look  at  the  map  and  tell  me  in  what  part  of  continental  Europe  you 
find  tho  lowland  represented,  in  what  part  the  hijxhland. 

POPiL.  The  lowland  is  in  the  northeast.     The  highland  is  in  the  southwest. 

T.  Look  at  the  map  again  and  tell  me  if  it  is  all  lowland  in  tho  northeast. 

P.  Some  small  highlands  are  represented  there. 

T.  Is  the  southwest  all  highlands? 

P.  There  arc  some  small  lowlands  in  ditlerent  parts  of  the  highlands. 

T.  State  what  you  have  learned  from  the  map. 

P.  Northeast  continental  Europe  is  mostly  lowland.  Southeast  continental  Europe 
is  mostly  highland. 
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T.  In  what  diroction  must  I  draw  a  liue  to  separate  tho  lowlaud  from  the 
highland  f 

P.  From  northwest  to  southeast. 

T.  Someone  may  point  to  the  nortliwcst  part  of  tlie  highland.  What  river  lias 
its  mouth  just  above  itf 

P.  The  Rhine. 

T.  Someone  may  i>oint  to  the  southeast  part  of  the  highland.  What  river's  mouth 
Just  above  itf 

P.  ThoDanu1>e. 

T.  Between  what  iK>iutH,  then,  may  my  line  dividing  the  lowland  from  the  highland 
extend  f 

P.  From  the  luouth  of  the  Rhine  River  southeast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube 
River. 

T.  This  line  is  called  the  mountain  diagonal  of  Europe.  You  may  state  how  the 
lowland  part  of  continental  Europe  is  divided  from  the  highland  part. 

P.  Lowland  continental  Europe  is  separated  from  highland  continental  Europe 
by  the  mountain  diagonal,  a  lino  drawn  from  the  month  of  the  Rhino  River  to  the 
month  of  the  Danube  River.  Northeast  of  this  line  the  surface  is  mostly  lowland; 
southwest  mostly  highland. 

T.  We  will  now  attend  to  the  highland  part  of  continental  Europe.  In  what 
direction  must  I  draw  a  line  from  tho  northwest  end  of  the  mountain  diagonal  to 
clear  the  highland  on  its  west  side? 

P.  Southwest. 

T.  In  what  direction  to  reach  tho  southeast  end  of  the  mountain  diagonal? 

P.  East, 

T.  What,  then,  is  the  form  of  highland  continental  Euroi>e?  What  are  its  bound- 
ing  lines  f 

P.  Highland  continental  Europe  has  tho  form  of  a  triangle,  its  bounding  lines 
being  the  mountain  diagonal  on  tue  northeast  side,  a  line  drawn  southwest  from  the 
Rhine  River  mouth  on  the  northwest  side,  and  a  line  drawn  east  to  the  Danube  River 
mouth  on  tho  south  side. 

T.  Look  at  the  map  aud  tell  mo  which  part  of  tho  highland  is  the  highest. 

P-  The  south. 

T.  Of  what  dors  this  highest  part  consist? 

P.  Mountain  chains. 

T.  What  name  do  you  give  to  several  mountain  chains  extending  in  one  general 
directicm? 

P.  A  mountain  system. 

T.  This  mountain  system  is  called  the  Alps.  You  may  state  what  j-ou  have  learned 
about  tho  south  part  of  tho  highland. 

P.  Tho  highest  part  of  tho  nighland  of  continental  Europe  is  in  tho  S(mth.  It 
consists  of  many  mountain  chains  forming  the  mountain  system  of  the  Alps. 

T.  Look  at  the  map  and  tell  me  how  you  see  the  rest  of  the  highland  represented. 

P.  Ih'oad  spaces  bounded  by  mountain  chains. 

T.  These  broad  6])aces  are  plat<iaus  and  elevated  river  basins.  How  do  they  com- 
pare ^vitll  the  Alps  as  to  height? 

P.  They  are  lower. 

T.  In  what  direction  do  they  lie  from  the  Alps? 

P.  West,  north,  and  east. 

T.  You  told  nio  that  there  were  several  small  lowlands  in  different  parts  of  the 
highland.  See  if  there  are  any  of  these  between  the  Alps  and  the  plateaus  and  river 
basins  and  to  what  rivers  they  belong. 

P.  There  is  ono  southwest  of  tho  Alps  and  another  in  the  east.  The  southwest 
lowland  belongs  to  tho  Rhine,  the  east  lowlaud  to  the  Danube. 

T.  Look  at  the  ])lateau  region  north  of  the  central  part  of  the  Alps  and  see  whctbiir 
it  is  joined  to  or  separated  from  them. 

P.  It  is  joined  to  tho  Alps. 

T.  This  region  of  plateaus,  elevated  river  basins,  and  mountains  is  called  the 
middle  mountain  and  plateau  system  of  Europe.  The  word  "  middle ''  has  reference 
to  its  elevation,  which  is  not  so  high  as  the  Alps  and  not  so  low  as  some  other  moun- 
tains, etc.,  of  continental  Europe  which  lie  outside  this  region.  You  may  state 
what  you  have  learned  about  this  part  of  the  highland. 

P.  A  region  of  plateaus,  elevated  river  basins,  and  monntains  lies  west,  north,  and 
east  of  tho  Alps.  It  is  called  tho  middle  mountain  and  plateau  system  of  Europe. 
It  is  separated  from  the  Alps  in  the  west  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  River,  in  the 
east  by  tho  valley  of  the  Danube  River,  and"  is  joined  to  tho  Alps  in  the  center  on 
their  north  side. 

This  may  suffice  as  an  example  of  the  methml  pursued.  The  next  step  would  be 
a  more  detailed  study  lirst  of  the  A]i>s  and  then  of  the  plateau  region — the  amount 
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of  detail  and  tho  mcthoil  of  preseutatiou  being  governed  by  the  grade  of  pnpils 
instructed.  A  Bummnry  of  the  results  of  an  exercise  in  reading  the  contour  of  Far- 
ther India  will  furnish  an  example  of  more  specialized  work.  It  is  taken  from  an 
article  hy  Director  Heiland,  of  the  Weimar  Seminary: 

''  Farther  India  has  tho  form  of  a  triangle;  its  base  line  is  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
between  IHP  and  110->  cast  longitude  from  Greenwich,  or  between  the  Ganges- 
Brahmaputra  Delta  and  the  meridian  of  Hainan  Island.  The  Tertex  is  Cape  Iniro 
in  li"-^  north  latitude,  on  the  same  meridian  as  Cape  Tcheljnskin,  the  northernmost 
point  of  Asia.  liase  is  t^)  height  as  li  to  4.  Length  from  north  to  south  is  23^*^  —  1^" 
X  60  (geographical  miles).  Length  of  base  is  liO-'  —  IK)^  X  55  (geographical  miles). - 
Direction  of  west  coast  is  from  northAvest  to  southeast,  interrupted  by  tho  (iiulf  of 
Martalan.  It  has  throe  natural  divisions:  (1)  from  Brahmaputra-Ganges  Delta  to 
tho  Irrawaddi;  (2)  to  the  angle  of  Malacca;  (3)  to  Cape  Buro.  Direction  of  1  and  3 
west -north  west  to  south-HOiitheast — of  2  north  to  soutli.     Lengths  equal." 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  each  of  these  examples  is  taken  from  parts  of 
a  course  that  imply  much  previous  work  upon  other  countries  and  instruction  in 
terminology,  modes  of  representatitm  upon  the  wall  map,  etc.  Further,  this  work 
in  rending  and  describing  would  bo  accompanied  by  corresponding  work  in  repre- 
senting both  by  teacher  and  pupil — omitted  here,  since  it  will  be  fully  treated  m  a 
bpccial  article. 

8uch  work  implies  good  wall  maps.  Good  wall  maps  are  maps  that  represent  tho 
surface  of  a  country  as  it  is — its  highlands  and  lowlands,  plateaus,  mountains,  etc. 
Maps  giving  political  divisions  only,  with  a  few  indications  of  mountain  chains  but 
with  no  delineation  of  highlands  and  lowlands,  arc  absolutely  worthless  for  any 
iutelligeut  work  in  geography.  When  the  pupil  was  working  in  home  geography 
ho  saw  before  him  a  collection  of  natural  features,  elevations  and  depressions — 
plaiuH,  hills,  and  valleys.  He  first  of  all  studied  the  physical  features  of  his  home 
and  traced  the  political  divisions  within  the  lines  given  by  these  physical  features. 
Why,  when  ho  comes  to  study  the  maj)  as  a  means  of  acquiring  gcograi)hical  knowl- 
edge, should  this  be  reversed  f 

The  writer  pursues  the  course  above  described  in  his  classes  in  the  Michigan  State 
normal  school.  Every  topic— climate,  vegetation,  commercial  relations — is  studied  in 
tho  same  way,  tho  basis  being  the  excefient  wall  maps  of  Professor  Guyot,  su])plo- 
mented  by  Von  Haardt*s  Karte  der  Alpen  and  similar  aids.  Ho  ho]>es  at  some  future 
time  to  add  to  his  tools  tho  wall  relief  maps  now  used  in  some  of  the  best  European 
Bcliools,  of  which  more  in  a  future  article  on  relief  work.  He  would  not  willingly 
adopt  any  other  method  of  teaching  geography  than  thonietliod  of  map  reading  from 
the  wall  map.  I  can  not  close  this  article  better  than  in  the  words  of  Director  Hei- 
land, whoso  lesson  on  Farther  India  was  quoted  above: 

*'The  wall  map  is  the  foundation  of  tho  work.  This  i>lace  belongs  to  it  as  the  rela- 
tively best  means  of  geographical  instruction.  This  corresponds  to  what  is  the  estab- 
lished method  in  instruction  in  home  geography,  in  natural  science,  in  drawing.  Cer- 
tain fundamental  geogra]>hical  concepts  can  bo  formed  only  by  a  direct  study  of  the 
map.  The  wall  map  should  further  form  the  foundation  of  this  work  because  the 
self-activity  of  the  pupil  is  thereby  most  surely  j)romoted.  Only  when  map  reading 
forms  the  beginning  and  center  of  the  study  of  country,  and  when  tho  i)upil  by  tho 
exercise  of  his  own  powers  masters  tlie  material  presented  in  the  map,  can  this  be 
reached.  But  it  mast  not  be  forgotten  that  where  previous  instruction  in  homo 
geography  has  not  made  the  pupil  skilled  in  nnderstanding  the  symbols  of  a  map 
and  has  not  estal)lished  a  close  and  living  relation  between  the  representation  and 
the  object  represented,  geographical  teaching  plays  on  an  instrument  without 
strings. '' 

IV.  Map  readlnff. — One  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  recent  European  discus- 
sions of  geographical  methods  is  an  inaistanco  u])on  the  importance  of  map  reading 
as  tho  foundation  of  all  good  work  in  teaching  geography.  This  to]>ic  has  already 
been  touched  upon  in  the  ]>apers  on  homo  geo<;raphy  and  use  of  tho  wall  map,  but 
its  great  importance  will  i)erhaps  warrant  a  more  detailed  treatment.  Tho  principle 
of  map  reading  is  involved  in  I'roebers  statement  that  man  develops  himself  by 
making  the  ext<*rnal  internal  and  the  internal  exienial.  The  pupil  in  the  study  of 
homo  geography  has  made  tho  characteristics  of  the  external  features  of  his  neigh- 
borhood the  basis  for  mental  xncturesof  them,  andhasassociated  with  these  internal 
concepts  the  mode  of  representing  them.  Ho  must  now  reverse  the  process,  must 
read  into  the  wall  and  the  hand  map  these  concepts,  and  by  describing  and  rei>re- 
senting  what  he  finds  there  <lelineated  give  them  external  jtresentation.  **  Knowl- 
edge of  the  map,'*'  says  an  anonymous  writer  in  a  German  educational  journal,  **is 
the  roost  important  thing  in  geographical  teaching.  Hence  systematic  map  reading 
must  bo  pursued  from  the  very  beginning.  •  *  *  The  pupil  should  study  tho  map 
intelligently  and  should  translate  its  signs  into  the  forms  for  which  they  stand,  so 
that  tho  map  will,  as  it  were,  describe  to  him  and  paint  for  him  vivid  pictures  of 
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tho  oartli.  Tho  map  is  an  nnknown  region  of  the  earth  in  Tvliich  tho  pupil  makes 
discoveries.  In  spirit  ho  takes  ship  and  traverses  tho  oceans;  ho  lands  im<l  explores 
the  continents;  discovers  the  bays,  peninsulas,  islands;  crosses  plains  and  deserts; 
climbs  tho  nionntains,  and  penetrates  their  passes  and  valleys." 

So  H.  Funk,  in  his  Ueber  die  Anschaulichkeit  des  gcojjraphischen  Untcrrichtes  mit 
besonderor  Berlicksichtigang  des  Kartenleseus,  says:  ''The  tcnclicr  must  I'ase  his 
instruction  upon  tho  map.  Whatever  the  pupil  can  find  for  himself  by  attentive 
consideration  of  the  map  should  not  be  told  him.''  J.  S.  Gerster,  in  his  Geographie 
der  Gegenwart,  says:  ''Geographical  instruction  has  especially  to  provido  for  devel- 
oping tho  self-activity jof  the  pupil.  This  is  accomplished  by  diligent  map  reading 
on  the  pupiFs  part.  Let  tho  teacher  dispense  with  the  text-book,  rely  wholly  upon 
tho  map,  and  lea<l  the  pupil  to  discover  the  fundamental  physical  features  of  each 
country  for  himself.  Such  a  course  habituates  the  pupil  to  independent  research  and 
compels  him  always  to  think  while  studying  the  map.'' 

Prof.  II.  Wagner,  in  his  address  before  the  second  German  Geographical  Congress, 
declared  that  '^  the  intensive  study  ()f  the  map  is  the  central  point  of  all  geographical 
teachings."  E.  H.  Oberliinder,  of  tho  Grimma  Teachers'  Seminary,  in  his  Der  geo- 
graphische  Unterricht  nach  den  Gruudsiitzen  der  Kitter'schen  Sehule,  writes :  "  What 
tho  pni>il  can  himself  read  from  tho  map  and  what  ho  can  infer  from  a  study  of  it 
tho  teaehcr  should  not  tell  him.  Ho  must  rather  by  his  questions  lead  the  pupil  to 
express  his  knowledge.  Through  analytical  questions  tho  teacher  must  guide  the 
pupil  to  describe,  upon  the  basis  of  the  map,  tlie  horizontal  and  tho  vertical  forms 
of  a  land,  its  hydrographjr  and  its  topography.  Through  developing  questions  he 
should  lead  him  to  determine  tho  climate,  productions,  etc.,  as  a  result  of  the  natu- 
ral features."  Matzat,  in  a  passage  too  long  for  quotation,  says  in  substance  that 
the  study  of  regions  outside  the  homo  begins  when  the  pupil  has  acquired  tho  power 
to  read  maps.  The  process  consists  in  the  pupil's  studying  the  geographical  objects 
on  wall  and  hand  map  and  framing  his  own  descriptions  of  them.  Tho  description 
is  at  first  guided  by  the  teachers  questions,  but  as  tho  pupil  learns  tho  whaf  and 
tho  howof  map  reading  ho  must  be  required  to  work  more  and  more  independently. 
The  verbal  expression  is  a  sign  for  the  teacher  that  tho  pupil  has  the  geographical 
concept  in  his  mind,  a  still  further  and  moro  positive  proof  being  tho  power  to  rep- 
resent what  has  been  observed  and  described. 

It  has  been  my  aim  in  the  foregoing  quotations  to  indicate  tho  lines  upon  which 
good  work  in  map  reading  must  proceed.  An  attempt  will  now  bo  made  to  apply 
these  ideas  to  a  concrete  example — North  America.  It  is  premised  that  a  good  wall 
niap  hangs  in  view  of  tho  clafes,  a  map  which  by  either  drawing  or  coloring  shows 
not  only  topography  and  hydrography  but  also  the  distribution  of  highlands  and 
lowlands,  and  the  altitude  and  character  of  mountains.  Any  map  that  does  not  do 
this  has  no  place  in  the  schoolroom.  It  may  have  its  uses  as  a  reference  map  for 
ascertaining  the  location  of  towns,  boundaries,  railroads,  etc.,  but  as  a  foundation 
for  the  study  of  geography  it  is  not  merely  valueless — it  is  positively  injurious.  The 
pupils  have  before  them  the  corresponding  hand  map  of  their  atlases  or  geographies. 
These  cnually  with  the  wall  map  should  show  tho  physical  features.  German  and 
Swiss  sciiool  children  have  an  advantage  over  their  American  compeers  in  the  fact 
that  not  only  do  good  atlases  published  independently  from  text-books  abound,  but 
the  maps  composing  them  can  be  separately  purchased;  hence,  the  best  map  for  the 
purpose  ill  view  can  always  be  used.  Guyots  may  be  cited  as  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments of  a  good  wall  map;  Appleton's  and  tho  Eclectic,  among  others,  of  good  hand 
maps.     Under  the  conditions  stated  let  us  proceed  to  read  the  map  of  North  America. 

1.  Explanation  of  map. — What  it  represents.  Origin  of  name  America.  Why 
North  America  t  ( Refer  to  globe,  which  should  bo  present  at  every  lesson,  for  answer 
to  this  question  and  the  two  following:)  In  which  hemisphere,  reckoned  from  the 
equator  f    In  which  from  meridian  of  rerro? 

IB,  Projection  lines. — In  what  direction  do  the  parallels  of  latitude  curve?  How, 
then,  must  east  and  west  bo  determined  ?  Find  meridian  of  97-'  west  from  Greenwich 
or  20*^  west  from  Washington.  In  what  direction  does  it  extend  ?  In  what  direction 
the  meridian  west  of  it?  East  of  it?  What  rule  must  wo  observe  in  judging  of 
directions  north,  south  ?  What  angle  does  the  meridian  of  97^  west  from  Greenwich 
make  with  the  parallels  of  latitude?    Why  are  the  parallels  drawn  in  curved  lines? 

S.  Position. — {a)  Relative  position.  Position  of  home  found  on  map  of  North 
America  and  on  globe.  Pupils  mark  this  position  with  a  small  cross  upon  their  hand 
maps.  Find  the  most  northern  point  of  North  America.  How  far  from  the  home? 
Measure  with  scale  of  miles.  How  many  degrees  between  the  home  and  this  i)oint? 
Proceed  similarly  with  south,  west,  and  east  points  of  North  America. 

(6)  Absolute  position, — Latitude  and  longitude  of  north  point  of  North  America 
(Boothia  Peninsula).  What  parallel  runs  south  of  it  (7(P  N.)?  What  parallel 
north  of  it  (80°  N.)?  Take  the  space  between  70°  N.  and  north  point  of  Hoothia 
with  dividers  or  on  a  strip  of  paper  and  see  how  many  times  it  is  contained  between 
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70^  N.  and  80°  N.  (about  five  times).  IIow  many  degrees,  tbou,  is  north  point  of 
Boothia  north  of  parallel  of  7(F  N.  f  (Two  degrees.)  What,  then,  is  the  latitude  of 
the  most  northern  point  of  North  America  f  (72^  N.Lat.)  Proceed  similarly  with 
longitude.     Repeat  with  south,  west,  and  east  points  of  North  America. 

4,  Boundaries, — This  needs  no  illustration. 

6,  Coast  Hue. — Find  the  strait  that  joins  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Namef  Find  the  most  easterly  point  of  North  America.  Namof  Direction  of  coast 
from  Bering  Strait  to  Belle  Isle  Strait  f  Len;;th  measured  with  scale  of 'miles. 
Starting  from  Boring  Strait  what  do  wo  fust  pass?  (Abay.^  Namef  (Kotzebne 
Sound.)  What  nextf  (A  cape.)  Namef  (Lisburne.)  Next?  (A  cape.)  Namef 
(Barrow.)  Nextf  (A  river  mouth,  Colville;  another  river  mouth,  Mackenzie.)  A 
capo  (Bathurst).  A  Ktrait  (Union).  A  buy  (Coronation).  A  river  mouth  (Copper- 
mine), etc.     Treat  remaining  coasts  in  same  manner. 

6.  J'orm. — How  many  oceans  bound  North  America?  How  long  is  its  northeast 
const?  How  wide  at  its  most  southern  part?  (Runs  to  a  point.)  What  form,  theOi 
bus  North  America?     (Triangular.) 

This  triangular  form  is  sometimes  called  the  stem  or  trunk  of  the  continent:  the 
peninsulas  and  islands  the  branches.  What  shape  is  the  continental  stem  of  North 
America? 

7.  Peninsulas. — Read  from  map  in  same  order  as  coast. 

8.  Inlands. — What  body  of  water  lies  north  of  North  America  and  west  of  97°  W. 
from  Greenwich f  (Melville  Sound.)  How  many  straits  lead  out  of  itf  Name  them: 
first  south,  then  west,  north,  east.  W^iat  is  this  sound  surrounded  byf  (Islands.) 
How  n^any  ?  Namo  tliem,  beginning  west  of  McClintock  Channel  and  passing  north- 
east and  sonth.  Other  islands  treati^d  in  n  similar  manner.  If  more  islands  are 
named  than  the  teacher  thinks  it  desirable  to  h a vo  learned,  ho  will  indicate  upon 
the  wall  map  those  that  he  wishes  to  bo  remembered. 

0.  DhnenHiona. — Measure  on  map  length  of  each  side  of  triangular  form.  Compute 
area  of  trianglo  by  known  rule.  Compare  with  area  given  in  book.  Whence  the 
diU'erenre  (allowances  made  for  projections  and  indentations)?  Measure  length  of 
North  America  on  97^  W.  from  Greenwich;  on  87^  W;  on  107^''  W. ;  from  Berine 
Strait  to  Isthmus  of  Panama,  from  Strait  of  Belle  Islo  to  Cape  St.  Lucas.  Width 
on  50^  N. ;  on  70^  N. ;  on  40^  N. ;  on  30^  N. ;  on  10^  N. ;  from  Capo  Hatteras  to  San 
Francisco  Bay;  from  Delaware  Bay  to  Capo  Mendocino;  Strait  of  Belle  Isle  to 
Gulf  of  Georgia.  How  long  would  it  take  a  train  traveling  40  miles  an  hour  to  pass 
over  each  of  these  distances? 

10.  lielief. — Teacher  explains  that  the  green  coloring  indicates  lowland — the  lighter 
the  color,  the  higher  the  land.  The  buff  color  indicates  highland.  White,  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow.  (In  recent  German  maps  brown  tints  are  used  throughout — the 
darker,  the  higher.  On  the  whole  this  is  to  bo  preferred.)  Meanings  of  terms 
"lowland"  and  "highland."  What  parts  of  North  America  show  lowland?  What 
parts  highland?  How  many  lowlanus  do  you  see?  Names  given  as  "lowland  Mac- 
kenzie River,"  "Hudson  Bay  lowland,"  etc.  How  many  highlands?  Names  given  as 
"Arctic  highland,"  "western  highland,"  "eastern  highland."  What  connects  east- 
ern and  western  highland?  (Highland  north  of  St.  Lawrence  system.)  Name  given. 
What  connects  I.aurentian  heights  with  Arctic  highland  ?  The  distribution  of  high- 
lands and  lowlands  being  studied,  a  K])eeial  study  is  mado  of  each.  The  eastern 
highland  may  servo  as  an  example.  Direction  (southwest  to  northeast.)  Position 
of  sjmthwest  extremity;  of  northeast.  Of  what  composed?  (Mountains  in  center, 
plateaus  western,  terraces  eastern.)  Name  of  the  niountains.  River  valleys  within 
the  system.  Name  rivers  in  longitudinal  valleys.  What  transverse  valleys?  In  the 
western  highland  attention  would  be  called  to  the  arrangement  of  the  mountains  on 
its  west  side,  diverging  to  include  the  valleys  of  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin — 
uniting  at  Mount  Shasta  an<l  again  diverging.  In  the  Kocky  Mountain  system  the 
diil'erenco  in  character  between  its  southern,  central,  and  northern  portions  would 
be  noted.  So  also  the  plateau  region  between  the  Rocky  and  Coast  systems  and  the 
Great  Plains  east  of  the  Rockies.  Similarly  the  highlands  of  Central  America  and 
of  Mexico  would  be  noted  as  divisions  of  the  western  highland,  to  bo  more  fully 
studied  when  those  countries  were  taken  uj).  It  will  bo  noted  that  the  features  of 
relief  that  belong  together  are  studied  together.  Thus  not  all  the  mountains  of 
North  America  first,  and  then  all  the  valleys  and  next  the  plateaus,  but  rather  first  the 
distribution  of  higl.lands  and  lowlands,  next  each  of  these  be]»arately ;  but  in  each 
studying  togi*tlier  features  that  belong  together  in  nature.  Thus  in  Asia,  after  trac- 
ingthe  disposition  of  lowlands  and  highlands,  wo  might  take  up  the  special  study  of 
the  great  central  highland.  Its  extent  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Pacific  would 
first  be  noted;  its  increase  in  width  from  west  to  east;  the  contraction  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  75^  E.  and  35"^  N.,  forming  two  divisions,  eastern  and  western.  Next  we 
might  take  the  eastern  highland;  study  its  extent  east  and  west,  north  and  sonth; 
its  nearly  triangular  form ;  noto  and  describe  the  mountains  of  its  northern,  eastern, 
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and  southern  margins;  tho  mountains  crossing  its  interior  niid  tlio  divisions  (as 
Soongaria,  Thibet,  etc.)  thus  originating.  Then,  if  desirable  (as  would  bo  tho  case 
say  with  the  Himalaya  Mountains),  sxiecial  study  would  bo  made  of  each  of  these 
bordering  mountains,  divisions,  etc. 

So  again,  if  the  topic  were  that  part  of  tho  central  European  highland  lying  north 
of  tup  Alps  and  between  the  Rhiuo  and  tho  March,  lirst  would  be  noted  the  exist- 
ence of  three  divisions  meeting  in  tho  Fichtel  Mountains— the  Swiss-Bavarian  ]da- 
teau,  tho  Frauconian  basin,  and  tho  Bohemian  basin.  Next  each  in  turn  would  be 
stndied  as  to  position,  form,  boundary,  mountains,  rivers,  etc. 

In  brief,  the  object  in  view  is  to  develop  in  tho  pujiil's  mind  a  picture  of  the  coun- 
try studied  that  will  never  leave  him,  and  a  sense  ot  the  interdependence  of  related 
geographical  features. 

How  this  observation  and  description  of  the  contents  of  a  n»ap  is  to  bo  accompanied 
by  representation  of  the  things  observed  and  described  will  be  discussed  in  tho  next 
paper.  For  tho  present  the  statement  that  ma])  drawing  is  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  map  reading  must  sutUoe.  I  will  in  closing  call  attention  to  tho  fact  that 
tho  work  so  far  is  analytical — we  have  merely  determined  tho  contents  of  tho  map. 
Tho  next  topic,  hydrography,  will  furnish  an  opportunity  for  showing  how  develop- 
ing (inestions  may  bring  out  ideas  of  the  relations  existing  between  dill'erent  classes 
of  geographical  phenomena. 

It,  ilifdrographif. — Our  reading  of  tho  coast  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mouths  of  leading  rivers;  hence,  this  will  be  our  starting  ])oint  for  the 
study  of  hydrography.  Questioning  should  be  first  directed  to  fixing  the  great 
drainage  areas  in  tho  pupil's  mind. 

What  rivers  have  their  mouths  between  Bering  Strait  and  Bollo  Isle  Strait  f  Into 
what  ocean  do  they  discharge?  Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  remainiug  coasts. 
Into  how  many  and  what  oceans  do  tho  rivers  of  North  America  How?  We  will  lirst 
study  tho  rivei*s  flowing  into  tho  Arctic  Ocean  or  intft  any  of  its  bays,  gulfs,  etc. 
Find  tho  mouth  of  tho  Mackenzie  Kiver.  FoHow  it  till  first  tributary  is  reached.  In 
what  direction  do  wo  go  f  (Southeast.)  Naiiio  of  lirst  tributary  ?  (Waters  of  (ireat 
Bear  Lake  from  cast,  through  river  not  named.)  In  what  direction  from  this  point? 
(Southeast. )  Tributary  ?  (Deaso  Ki  vor. )  What  body  of  water  do  wo  reach  f  ( Great 
Slave  Lake.).  In  what  direction  now?  (Nearly  south.)  Somo  pupils  raise  hands 
hero  and  state  that  the  river  is  no  longer  called  tho  Mackenzie,  but  the  Slave  Kivcr. 
The  Slave  Kiver  is  traced  in  Athabasca  Lake  and  the  tributary.  Peace  Kiver,  noted 
from  Athabasca  Lake,  south  and  southwest  to  Mount  Hooker,  under  nauu^  of  Atha- 
basca Ki  vcr.  Pu])il8  now  describe  tho  river  from  source  to  mouth.  In  the  saine  way 
two  or  three  leading  rivers  should  bo  read  at  each  lesson,  and  tho  remainiug  rivors 
to  he  Htudi«'d  on  the  same  plan  indicated.  Tho  teacher  thus  reduces  the  amount  to 
ho  learned  within  the  limits  ho  deems  fit,  no  matter  how  much  detail  tho  map  studied 
may  contain. 

The  i>roccss  described  above  fixes  the  location  of  drainage  areas,  and  traces  them 
back  to  tho  relief  of  tho  land.  The  next  stcji  should  connect  relief  with  hydrog- 
raphy as  a  <!etermiuing  cause.  Into  what  ocean  do  most  of  the  rivers  of  North 
America  dischar«;o  directly  or  through  bays,  gulfs,  etc.  ?  (Atlantic.)  On  which  side 
of  North  America  is  the  greatest  elevation  of  its  surface?  (West.)  In  what  direc- 
tion is.  then,  its  largest  slope?  (To  the  Atlantic.)  AVhy  do  most  of  its  rivers  flow 
into  the  Atlantic?  Similarly  trace  the  influence  of  the  western  highland  upon  the 
drainage  to  the  Pacific,  of  tho  Appalachian  highland  in  directing  the  Mississip]d 
drainage  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  tho  St.  Lawrence  to  the  northeast,  and  upon  the 
formaiitm  of  tlio  Atlantic  slope. 

The  i)npils,  being  8U])pose(l  to  know  tho  distinction  between  u]))>er,  middle,  and 
low  course  of  rivers,  should  bo  (piestioned  upon  tho  relation  of  this  feature  to  relief. 
Taking  hist  the  Atlantic  slope,  lead  them  to  see  that  since  the  eastern  ])art  of  the 
Appalachian  highland  consists  in  succession  of  inonntains,  terrace,  and  lowland,  tlie 
three  divisions  are  found  fully  developed  in  its  rivers.  Taking  next  the  ^Mississippi, 
show  that  the  larger  part  of  its  course  being  throu«j:h  a  lowland  tends  to  reduce  ihe 
middle  course  in  length.  Again  show  tho  relation  between  longest  slope  and  longest 
rivers;  how  the  livcis  of  North  America  exceed  in  length  and  area  drained  those  of 
the  Old  Worhl  as  a  <onsequence  of  the  ])redoniinanco  of  lowlands;  how  this  length 
of  course  through  lowland  limits  their  fall  xind  rate  of  current.  Ask  the  jnipils  to 
describe  a  few  of  the  rivers  of  northern  North  America  east  of  th(»  western  high- 
land, and  a  few  of  southern  North  America.  Then  question  them  upon  their  diller- 
ences  to  show  that  down  to  and  including  tho  St.  Lawrence  they  are  outkts  of 
chains  of  lakes,  and  below  this  mainly  largo  streams  with  numerous  branches. 

IJ.  CHmatv, — Pupils  are  supposed  to  know  the  distinction  between  continental  and 
oceanic  climates,  and  between  tropical,  subtropical,  temperate,  stejtpe,  and  des4*<rt 
climates.  Between  what  two  parallels  of  latitude  does  North  America  lie?  What 
line  crosses  southern  North  Americ4if    Northern  North  America?    Through  how 
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many  zones  does  North  America  extend f  Nortbem  zone?  Southern  zone  f  Central 
zonef    Compare  as  to  temperature. 

Make  plaiu  to  pupils  that  this  is  a  division  into  so-callod  mathematical  climate, 
and  takes  account  mainly  of  the  position  of  diflerent  parts  of  North  America  in 
regard  to  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rays,  lliis  climate  ^viJl  bo  further  modified  by  the 
relief  of  North  America.  In  what  direction  does  the  highest  line  of  elevation  cross 
North  America?  (From  north  to  south.)  In  what  direction  the  greatest  lowland? 
(North  to  south.)  In  which  half  of  North  America  is  the  greatest  highland?  In 
which  the  greatest  lowland?  Upon  what  part  of  the  map  is  tho  white  placed,  show> 
ing  where  snow  remains  during  the  yeur  ?  Which,  then,  is  tho  colder,  tlio  great  high- 
land or  the  great  lowland?  AVhich  half  of  North  America  has  tho  largest  and  most 
'  bays  and  gulfs  ?  Into  which  half  does  tho  ocean  extend  farthest  ?  What  climate  will 
the  east  half  of  North  America  have?     (Oceanic. ) 

In  a  similar  manner  it  should  bo  shown  how  this  i^esults  from  the  lower  oast  half 
lying  open  to  moist  winds  from  tho  Atlantic;  how  the  latitude  of  the  lands  north  of 
tne  ( Juif  of  Mexico,  and  their  accessibility  to  moist  winds  from  the  Gulf,  ^ives  them 
a  subtropical  climate  with  summer  rains.  Nearly  all  the  later  geographies  contain 
physical  ma]m  upon  which  the  lino  of  northern  limit  of  trees,  etc.,  is  drawn.  This 
may  be  used  to  point  the  contrast  in  tcmperaturo  between  the  east  and  west  coasts. 
Similarly  the  continental  character  of  the  western  half  of  North  America  east  of 
the  I^acitic  region  should  be  inferred  from  tho  relation  of  the  lino  of  greatest  eleva- 
tion to  the  moist  winds  of  tho  Pacific.  So  also  the  subtropical  clinnite  of  California, 
the  Rtep]ie  cliinato  of  tho  prairio  region,  etc.  If  the  map  gives  tho  ocean  currents 
these  will  aid  in  reading  the  climate.  Again,  a  relation  may  be  traced  between  the 
contrast  of  east  and  west  in  climate  and  tho  like  contrast  in  hydrography — between 
tho  absence  of  east  and  west  lines  of  elevation  and  tho  comparatively  gradual  change 
of  climate  from  north  to  south.  If  the  ])upil  has  learned  in  tho  primary  grade  (as 
he  shoubl)  sonio  elementary  facts  about  tho  climate  of  Europe,  a  few  comparisons  of 
latitiulo  in  North  America  and  in  Europe  may  be  combined  with  this  knowledge  to 
point  out  tho  cooler  charneter  of  tho  climate  of  North  America,  which  may  then  be 
traced  to  tho  wider  extension  of  that  continent  toward  tho  north,  tho  abs4*nce  of  mar- 
ginal mountains  to  protect  it  from  arctic  winds,  the  course  of  tho  Gulf  Stream,  etc. 

13,  Vcf/etation. — A  majority  of  our  beat  geographies  give  upon  their  physical  majis 
tho  lino  of  limit  of  trees,  etc.,  m  tho  same  manner  as  the  best  (Jerman  ma]>s,  and 
indicate  tho  localities  of  leading  varieties  of  vegetation.  When  studying  the  vegeta- 
tion of  tho  entire  earth  the  grouping  into  zones  and  regions,  as  of  palm  and  banana, 
nee<Ile- leaved  evergreens,  etc.,  has  an  advantage  in  giving  broad  general  views.  In 
the  study  of  the  grand  divisions,  however,  the  grouping  by  natural  province  brings 
vegetation  into  closer  relation  in  relief,  hydrography,  and  climate.  The  classitica- 
tion  given  by  Professor  Griesbach  in  his  Vegetation  der  Erde  is  adopted  by  the 
lending  German  geographies  and  will  form  the  basis  of  the  present  illustration. 

Calling  attention  to  tho  lino  of  northern  limit  of  trees,  question  tho  })Upils  as  to 
its  direction  and  consequent  ditlerenco  of  position  on  cast  and  west  coasts.  They 
will  easily  bo  led  to  see  that  tho  region  north  of  this  lino  is  treeless,  and  that  it  is 
appropriately  named  Arctic  province.  They  will  then  read  from  their  maps  tho 
cuaracteristic  vegetation  of  this  proA'inee.  Ai)propriate  questioning  will  show  the 
influence  of  the  Rocky  M<mntains  in  carrying  the  tree  lino  northward  in  the  n<>rth- 
west,  and  of  tho  deep  inlets  i'roin  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  coriespondingly  depressing  it 
farther  carst.  By  commencing  on  tho  Pacific  Coast  and  noting  the  enun:eration  of 
trees  upon  the  map  the  limits  of  the  North  American  forest  ])rovin<  e  may  be  readily 
traced — its  southern  limit  north  of  the  stejipe  region  of  the  Great  Plain;  its  south- 
ward extension  toward  the  Gulf  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  North  America;  the  si>ecilic 
trees  which  characterize  its  western,  cabtern,  and  southeastern  iiortioiis;  the  eoiinec- 
tion  between  its  position  and  relief,  liy<lrography,  and  climate.     80,  also,  tho  stej)pe 

£rovince  of  tho  prairies,  the  subtropical  Californian  i»rovinco  so  similar  to  tlio 
[editcrranean  province  in  Euroi)e,  tho  Mexican,  West  Indian,  etc.  Tho  limits  of  this 
paper  preclude  fuller  detail,  but  teachers  will  readily  see  how  the  German  idea  of 
reading  from  tho  map  and  of  not  telling  tho  pupil  anything  that  ho  can  find  out  for 
himself  is  to  be  carried  out.  It  may  bo  noted  that  the  vogetatiou  of  a  country  and 
its  vegetable  products  arc  diflerent  matters,  and  that  as  regards  the  vegetation  of 
our  own  country  valuable  aid  may  be  obtained  from  volume  I)  of  the  census  report, 
epitomized  with  a  good  map  in  Petemiann's  Mittheilungen,  No.  VIll,  1880. 

14,  Animals  — Should  bo  treated  similarly  to  vegetation,  and  may  bo  grouped 
according  to  the  climatic  regions  and  provinces  of  vegetation. 

15,  InhahUauta. — In  GerMter's  Atlas  of  Switzerland,  described  in  an  (earlier  jKiper, 
two  maps,  one  showing  tho  parts  occui)ied  by  French,  dermaus,  and  Italians,  and 
another  showing  tho  density  of  population,  furnish  a  basis  for  an  excrrcise  in  niaj) 
reading  under  this  toi>ic  and  for  tracing  a  ndation  between  tho  facts  delineated 
and  tho  jihysical  structure  of  tho   country,     fhe  ethnograidiieal  map  of  Europe, 
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found  in  the  best  German  school  atlases,  enables  the  pnpil  to  see  how  two  lines, 
radiating  from  lYieste,  will  follow  the  line  of  division  between  the  three  dominant 
European  races — Romanic,  Germanic,  and  Slavonic — to  distiugnibh  the  Alps  as  a 
common  meeting  j^round  of  the  races  and  other  similar  facts.  Our  American  fi^eogra- 
phies  do  not  furnish  ns  this  aid,  and  it  is  hence  necessary  to  teach  facts  under  this 
topic  as  matters  of  information,  unless  teachers,  with  the  aid  of  the  census  reports, 
will  prepare  rough  wall  maps  for  this  purpose.  In  a  following  paper  on  graphic  work 
in  geography  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  the  German  and  Swiss  method  of 
training  pupils  to  translate  the  statistics  given  under  the  topic  "  Population"  into 
visible  speech  on  blank  maps,  thus  reading  the  facts  into  instead  of  out  of  the  map. 

Passing  some  other  topics,  such  as  products,  industries,  etc.,  with  the  statement 
that  with  suitable  maps  they  would  be  best  taught  by  map  reading,  I  will  close  thi^ 
paper  Avith  an  illustration  of  map  reading,  applied  to  the  study  of  the  cities  upon 
the  Atlantic  Slope  of  the  United  States. 

The  lesson  would  be  opened  by  questions  reviewing  the  relief  of  the  region  and 
directing  the  pupil's  attention  to  its  three  divisions — mountains,  terrace,  and  low- 
land. The  teacher  would  then  point  to  such  of  the  cities  alon^  the  east  foot  of  the 
mountains  as  ho  wished  learned,  the  pupils  finding  them  on  their  hand  maps,  naming 
them,  and  if  any^  are  upon  rivers,  noting  and  naming  the  rivers.  A  similar  course 
would  bo  followed  with  the  cities  near  the  eastern  margin  of  the  terrace  and  with 
those  upon  the  coast.  The  gradual  approach  of  the  mountains  to  the  coast  as  the 
north  is  ax>proached,  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  width  of  terrace  and  lowland 
would  be  noted.  The  facts  being  thus  read  from  the  map,  the  connection  of  this 
position  of  cities  in  three  lines  related  to  the  three  lines  of  relief  would  be  brought 
out.  Questions  as  to  the  probable  mode  of  transporting  goods  in  mountain  and 
comparatively  level  country,  respectively,  would  lead  to  chanice  of  transportation 
being  assigned  as  a  probable  reason  of  the  location  of  cities  at  the  mountain  foot. 
Qnestions  as  to  the  effect  upon  river  currents  of  the  passage  over  the  edge  of  the 
terrace,  the  formation  of  water  power,  and  the  navigability  by  large  craft  carrying 
more  goods  to  the  streams  below  the  terrace  would  point  to  some  of  the  causes 
determining  the  location  of  the  second  line  of  cities,  while  the  coast  cities  are 
obviously  at  the  seat  of  change  from  land  and  rivet*  to  ocean  carriage.  None  of 
these  relations  would  be  told  to  the  pupil;  he  must  be  led  by  the  teacher's  questions 
to  discover  them  for  himself. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose  to  make  a  complete  googr.iphical  study  of  North 
America,  but  to  present  such  ill nstrat ions  as  would  show  clearly  the  spirit  and 
method  of  the  map  reading  so  much  insisted  upon  by  European  writers  upon  geo- 
graphical teaching.  That  it  develops  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil  seems  evident: 
equally  plaiu  is  it  that  the  method  requires  teaching  rather  than  lesson  sotting  and 
lesson  hearing.  Undoubtedly  it  reijuires  hard  work  from  both  teacher  and  pupil; 
undoubtedly  it  will  take  more  time  than  memorizing  and  repeating  the  wor<Is  of  a 
printed  text.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  material  world  only  that  a  constant  relation 
exists  between  power  applied  and  work  accomplished. 

J'.  Graphic  icork. — In  the  summary  of  work  in  home  geography  it  is  stated  that  in 
all  geographical  work  there  are  three  steps — observation,  description,  representation. 
I  have  ventured  to  include  under  the  term  "graj)hic  work"  a  vari(^ty  of  processes 
which,  while  diflering  considerably  among  themselves,  have  the  carrying  out  of  the 
third  step — representation — as  their  common  aim. 

To  use  a  much-abused  term,  map  reading  may  be  described  as  a  process  of  analysis. 
The  pupil  sees  the  map  as  a  whole,  and  step  by  step  analyzes  it  into  its  constituent 
elements.  The  descrix)tion  of  the  results  thus  obtained  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  i)r()c- 
ess  of  synthesis.  But  if  the  pupil  goes  a  step  farther  and  represents  what  he  has 
observed  and  described  the  jirocess  is  comjileto;  he  associates  the  various  matters 
of  detail  so  as  to  form  a  connected  picture  of  the  region  studied.  Naturally  map 
drawing  is  one  of  the  very  obvious  directions  taken  by  this  work  of  representation, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  form  that  it  assumes.  The  various  geographical  ele- 
ments that  admit  of  representation  may,  perhaps,  be  roughly  classified  as  position, 
magnitude,  and  form,  using  these  terms  in  a  very  broad  sense.  In  map  drawing  all 
three  are  obviously  more  or  less  dealt  with,  but  some  German  geographers — more 
especially  Matzat,  KirchhofT,  Coordes,  and  Kiihne— have  recently  euii)loyed  methods 
of  representing  position  and  magnitude  which  would  seem  to  be  worthy  of  consid- 
eration and  ado))tion  by  American  teachers.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper 
to  speak  of  these,  reserving  for  later  treatment  map  drawing  proi>er  and  relief 
work.  And,  first,  as  to  position.  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  this,  suitable  for  use 
with  quite  young  pupils,  is  to  write  the  names  of  the  geographical  objects  in  their 
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tme  relative  ponitionR.    Thus,  if  tlio  bouiidurioH  of  Europe  bave  been  Htudied  they 
mAv  be  Tepresentecl  thuA : 

^Arctic    Oceart. 

h 


Atlaniic 
Ocean. 


JSVROPE. 


Asia.. 


Y 

Jlfedv^er^ra.Tvecut  Sea. 


In  a  more  advanced  clnss,  whore  /greater  detail  ia  re<iiiircd,  as,  for  iuHtnnce,  the 
Beas — North  Sea,  Sea  of  Marmora,  Hlack  Sea,  etc. — a  similar  phm  would  he  fidlowed. 
As  an  (!xami>h;  may  he  taken  a  re]>reHentatiou  of  the  ponitious  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Danube  within  the  limits  of  Germany : 


I 
^ 


I 
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A  similar  ono  of  the  Khine  would  be  as  follows,  iMldinf;  to  tho  Rliino  tribut-nries 
their  tributaries,  aud  iudicatlng  by  1.  or  r.  their  position  on  left  or  on  right  bank : 


Scheldt. 
( I.  Sambre.)     Meuse, 


(rtjlfeurtke  and        Mosel, 
Saar.) 


JIL 


(n  Reuss,)         Aar, 


Lippe. 
Ruhr. 


ZfuJin. 


Mam.  [a.nedTUtx.) 


NiecTCar. 


The  central  point  of  tho  middle  monutains  of  C-<>rmany  is  formed  by  tho  I'ichtel 
MonntaiuH,  whirh  may  also  bo  considered  as  the  meeting  ])oiiit  of  tho  i>lateaii  system 
of  Central  Europe  north  of  the  Alps — the  S\YiHS-liavariun  Plateau,  the  Franconiau 
Uasin,  and  the  Bohemian  Hasin.  In  tlie  I'lchtirl  Mountains  four  other  ranires  nearly 
meet  and  four  rivers  tako  their  rise.  If  we  reprt'sont  the  Fichtcl  by  F,  the  following 
scheme  will  represent  this  important  geographical  relation: 


^ 
'^'h 


<^'^- 

*<»» 


Main  River, 


0- 


r"  i^' 


.c»^V^ 


fit; 


«?*  ^ 


^' 


0 


i*- 


i^ 


icP- 


vf*' 


F. 


I  i,' 


EqerRiven 
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If  the  t<niie  aliidied  has  been  the  west,  south,  aud  east  coasts  of  England,  the 
resalt  may  oe  thus  represented : 


ll'e^t  Coast. 


East  Coast, 


Cumberland. 


JA verpool  Basin . 


The  Wash. 


Wales. 


Central  England. 


North  England. 


East  Angliu. 


Ih'istol  Channel. 


The  Xore. 


ConiwuU  and  Devon. 


South  England. 
English  Channel. 


Kent. 


Similarly,  the  division  of  Scotland  into  three  parts  by  the  firths  and  the  Caledo- 
nian Canal  may  be  represented : 


Caledonian  Canal. 


North  Scotland. 


Central  Scotland. 


Moray  Firth, 


Firth  of  Clyde. 


Firth  of  Forth, 


South  Scotland. 

In  a  Prussian  school  the  pupils  have  studied  the  relative  positions  of  the  twelve 
Prussian  provinces  just  as  American  children  would  study  the  positions  of  the  States. 
Kopresenting  each  province  by  a  square,  the  following  would  be.  a  record  of  the 
result: 


POMERANJA"^ 

WESrP/fUS6/A. 

EASTPPUSS/A. 

WESTPHAUA, 

HANOyER. 

i 

BffANDENBUae. 

POSE/^. 

RH/N£LAND.- 

//ESSE'MSSAU 

saxony: 

S/LES/A. 

The  pupils  of  a  German  school  have  traced  the  relief  of  their  native  land  from  the 
shores  of  the  North  and  the  lialtic  Sea  south  to  the  Swiss  Jura  Mountains.  AVhilo 
doing  this  they  have  noted  the  elevation  above  the  sea  in  hundred  meter  intervals 
of  certain  leading  points.  To  represent  this  a  vertical  line  8^  inches  long  is  divided 
into  17  half-inch  spaces,  each  representing  100  meters.  As  this  li^uro  is  to  represent 
elovation  it  is  numbered  from  below  upward — had  direction  been  aime^  viA^  \X^^ 
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reversed  plnu  would  have  been  adopted.     The  diagram  ^vouhl  present  the  following 
appearance : 


METERS,: 


170O 


teoo 


iSOO 


/AOO 


iSOO 


1200 


1/00 


fOOO 


900 


800 


700 


600- 


500- 


400 


300 


200 


/OO 


SkV/SS  JURA, 


RfESEN  MTS, 


'BOHEMfAN  FOREST  AND  31 A  CK  FOREST, 


V0S6ES  MtS, 


•UTTLE  CARPATH/A/^  MTS. 


•ERZ  MTS. 
HARZ  MTS, 


'F/CHTEL  MTS. 


THURfNG/AN  MTS. 


TAUNUS  MTS. 


E/FEL  MTS. 


'FRANCOA//AN  JURA  MTS. 


ODENWALO,    SPESSART. 


•^OR/CM,  MI/A//CR. 


n 


-NUREMBERG,  POMERAN/AN  lA/fE  PLATEAU, 
STUTTGART,  BASLE. 

'  V/EA/A/A,  PRAGUE,  METZ , 
STRASSBURG. 

'FRANKFORT  o.M,   Lt/PZ/G,  iVARSAW, 
BRUSSELS,  HANOVER. 

^ COAST  OF  NORTH  SEA  AND  BALT/C  SEA. 
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The  nmnbeny  of  coarse,  arc  roand  numbers.  Where  a  point — as  the  Harz  Moqb- 
taina,  Stat^art,  etc., — lies  betweea  the  given  heights,  it  is  written  in  ita  proper 
plaoe. 

Thete  ezamplee  1^111  bo  sufficient  to  shoiv  the  manner  of  representing  positioB, 
either  horiiEontally  or  vertically.  Of  the  value  of  the  plan  there  can,  I  tnink,  be 
but  little  doubt.  As  an  illustration  of  the  ai)plication  of  the  same  idea  to  physical 
geography  let  ns  take  the  case  of  the  circulation  of  water,  starting  from  sea,  river, 
or  lano,  and  returning  as  rain.    This  may  bo  expressed  by  a  diagram  thus: 


Tkpor  of  Witter. 


Wind. 


Clouds, 


t 


River. 


We  will  now  pass  to  the  methods  of  dealing  with  geographical  magnitudes.  I 
presume  that  many  of  my  readers  have  questioned  what  they  should  do  with  such 
matters  as  populations,  areas,  etc.  That  some  use,  for  instance,  should  be  made  of 
the  statistical  tables  appended  to  our  school  geographies  will  be  readily  admitted. 
Yet  to  require  the  memorizing  of  these  nnmbers  would  be  absurd.  In  fact,  in  them- 
selves, these  magnitudes  have  no  value.  They  have  a  value,  however,  the  moment 
they  are  used  to  express  a  relation.  The  tables  in  my  geography  give  me  the  follow- 
ing faitts  respecting  the  leading  States  of  central  Europe: 


Anui. 


Population. 


PopaUtion 
per  kilometer. 


,  Kthmetert. 

Tremiaii  Empire ,       543, 9CU 

AuHtria's  share  of  central  Europe 19:i,  39<i 

Netherlands  (including  Luxeniunrg) •         35, 5«7 

Bt'lci  u  ni I         29, 455 

Switzerland 41,213 


45.235 

81 

14.855 

77 

4,720 

124 

5,655 

191 

2,840 

•• 

I  might  of  course  memorize  these  details,  but  of  what  value  would  they  be  and 
how  long  should  I  retain  them?  Moreover,  the  quantities  in  the  second  and  third 
columns  are  subject  to  change.  Instead  of  attempting  to  memorize  them  I  wili 
represent  the  relations  existing  between  these  numbers.     Let  us  first  take  the  areas 

given  for  the  above-named  states  of  central   Kurope  and  arranging  them  in  a 
ecroasing  scries,  express  this  by  lines  of  corresponding  length,  of  course  ''  round- 
ing" the  numbers: 


GerTnan  Empire 


lAus  triads  sit  a  re  of  central Sui^ope. 


\  Switzerlarvdi 


mmmNe^erlandSi 


LmmBi 


elffium, 
ED  93 20 
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Such  a  figiiro  appeals  to  the  eyo^  aud  tbo  Tc^lativo  length  of  the  lines  will  remaia 
a  lon;:^  time  in  the  memory.  A  pupil  who  makes  such  a  couf^truction  reaps  a  benefit 
from  the  work  itself.  It  would  of  course  he  desirable  to  ado2)t  a  much  larger  scalo 
than  the  oue  here  employed. 

Let  us  now  arrange  the  numbers  of  the  second  column  in  a  decreasing  series  and 
represent  the  result  by  lines. 


I  CrcrTn  an  Empire. 


\ Austria's  share  of  centreU\Europe. 


xJBeltfiiinv. 


^et7i€rZa/i  els. 


^Stvitzerlcin  d. 


Will  the  pupil  who  works  this  diagr.nm  out  soon  forget  that  the  areas  of  Switzer- 
land, the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium  are  inversely  as  their  populations? 
A  similar  treatment  of  the  third  column  gives  us : 


\Selffiic7n, 


I  Netherlands. 


Ger:7nanr£^mpir^. 


lAustnia'srsTtare  of  central  Europe. 


\Sw  itx  erla  rt  d. 


It  would  be  n  valuable  exercise  to  try  and  trace  tlie  renmrkable  reversal  of  order 
in  this  last  re]>re8entation  to  the  character  of  the  surface  of  each  country  and  its 
position  as  maritime  or  inland. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  express  the  area  of  each  country  and  the  density  of  its 
po])ulation  together.  A  square  with  sides  3§  inches  long  would  express  the  area  of 
Germany.  The  nearest  inte,u:ral  square  root  of  its  population  considered  as  hundreds 
is  21.  iaking  a  dot  to  represent  each  liX)  inhabitants,  we  i)laco  within  our  square 
21  rows,  each  containing  21  dots,  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  squares.  Taking  Bel- 
gium as  the  next  example,  we  should  have  a  scjuare  with  ^-inch  sides  and  7  rows,  each 
containing  7  dots.  The  distance  between  the  dots  in  the  square  representing  (Jcr- 
many  would  bo  ^--  inch  nearly;  between  those  in  the  square  representing  Bel- 
gium, \  inch.  The  square  representing  Switzerland  will  show  the  appearance  of  the 
diagram : 
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Ab  auoihcr  examplo,  tako  tho  popiilatioD  of  six  important  cities  in  tliousaDds: 
London,  3,816;  Paris,  2,269;  Canton,  1,500;  Berlin,  1,278;  New  York,  1,207;  Vienna, 
1,10').     Taking  a  lino  of  4.^  iucbcs  to  represent  London,  wo  should  liavo: 


London . 

r 

\Paris. 


Canton^ 
t/icrlirt. 


lA'eirlorTt, 


Vienrta. 


Tbo  example  given  cf  the  vertical  positions  between  tbe  North  Sea  and  the  Swiss 
Jura  is  also  in  a  certain  sense  a  representation  of  majpiitudes.  A  similar  example 
may  bo  tak(?n  I'roni  the  avernge  depth  of  the  ocean  (3,000  meters)  as  compared  with 
the  f^it-atcst  known  sea  depth.     (See  figure  below.) 


jLveraffe^  Ocean  Depth, 


Cfr^ateseSeaDepth, 


The  average  elevation  of  the  land  mass  above  the  sea  level  (a),  650  meters,  and  the 
two  most  remarkable  depressions  below  it— surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (/>),  26  meters, 
surface  of  tbe  Dead  8ea  (c),  400  meters — may  be  represented  in  a  diagram  prolilo  as 
follows: 


Sea  level.. 


For  more  advanced  work  a  method  is  employed  by  several  (icrnian  tC!i<h<".-8  of 
geography  which  represents  at  the  same  time  the  relative  areas  and  the  a])pr<)xiiiiate 
Ibrms  of  the  countries. 
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SOUTH. 

By  tintiujt  encli  country  witU  ilifferont  crayons  tho  diajjraiii  woold  be  mnoli 
iiuiimvoil,  iLuil  by  pliiciuc;  witUin  curb  country  as  uiniiy  (lots  as  it  lias  millions  of 
poniilatioii,  nu  uilditionar  relation  would  bu  roprescnteil. 

The  mention  of  coluroil  trayous  eug^esta  anotber  uodo  f>f  representation,  with 
nliich  I  will  clo«a  this  paper.  Asrisi'tniu  from  tho  tablu  tbu  lU'unity  of  population 
of  cert»iD  selected  countrtca.  Tako  a  blaulc  map  of  the  countricn  and  with  an  Eaglo 
or  other  brown  crayon  peucil  till  in  the  outlines  of  tho  countries  u-ith  lighter  or 
beavivr  stnikes  according  to  the  density  of  the  population.  Uf  oourso  stiU  nieer 
work  conld  lie  done  with  sepia  or  India  ink. 

YI.  Graphiv  work. — Hop  draieiiig. — It  has  already  been  Indicated  that  the  facts  and 
relations  Icamctl  by  map  reailing  receive  tbeir  final  as-tociatiun  to  a  complete  picture 
or  the  lagiun  Etntlicd  through  miip  drawing.  While  the  pupil's  verbal  statement  of 
tho  results  of  hia  map  reMliuK  does  this  work  to  a  ccrtoiu  e^itoDt — as  ho  can  he  said 
to  know  only  wUnt  bo  caii  express — so  also  bos  he  clearly  seen  only  that  which  he 
cau  draw.  We  must  nuord  oursulvea,  however,  afrainst  taking  this  undoubtedly  true 
•tatemunt  too  absolutely.  lu  the  words  of  JIatxat,  "Things  are  uover  drawn  oa  they 
arc  in  full  detail;  the ilraftsuian represents  oulysnehof  tbtirfeulureB  as  may  inipreae 
him."  llcnee  two  persons  drawing  the  same  landscape  may  produce  strikingly  differ- 
Mlt  pietiirvs,  yet  both  be  tins  to  nature.  'J'his  fact  lies  at  the  fouiidatiou  of  the  dis- 
liuctiou  between  nrtistio  and  ordinary  drawing.  Artistic  drawing  strives  to  express 
delicata  distinctions  of  form,  and  this  conditions  its  u'sthetic  value.  But  on  tbe 
Other  band,  if  a  young  child  represents  nmnn  by  a  sm.ill  circle  for  the  head,  a  straight 
vertical  line  for  tbe  neck,  an  oval  for  the  body,  and  lour  Btrohat  fur  arms  and  legs, 
lie  has  simply  drawn  those  pecnliaritfcH  of  the  hiimnu  form  which  he  lias  iipprebended. 
lie  has  seeu  luany  other  pocnlinrities,  but  they  have  obviously  not  made  auch  on 
impression  as  to  result  in  a  visual  reprcHentation  which  Ihidn  exnresBion  in  bis  draw- 
ing. As  a  drawing  this  child'a  picture  is  Inugliablo,  ridiculous;  but,  ns  adolineation 
of  the  undetailed  concept  of  a  niau  that  he  has  so  fur  formed,  it  is  correct.  It  would 
have  been  incorrect  had  be  dr.iwn  three  arms  inHteiul  of  two,  Hence  it  may  bo  said 
that  there  is  nn  abstract  drawing  equnlly  with  an  abbtrnet  thinking,  and  wo  shonld 
diBtiugaiah  between  a  picture  wbieh  inuHt  bo  heanlifnl  and  a  iliagrniii  which  need 
only  ho  correct.     And  the  mi-asure  of  this  correetncKs  is  in  itself  relative  and  sub- 

tBCtI  ve.  What  the  child's  visual  representation  contains  will  In-  repro<luc«d  and  ftiod 
<y  his  drawing.  A  botanist  who  draws  a  diograai  of  a  llower  prur'cedB  in  the  child's 
manner.  Ho  wishes  to  show  tho  uiiiiiber  of  petils  and  sep;ils,  tbeir  ukhIu  of  union, 
etc. ;  all  else  is  indiOiirent  to  bim;  ho  is  not  makiug  a  picture  of  tbe  llower. 
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This  is  exactly  tbo  case  with  map  drawlug.  Maps  and  profiles  are  not  pictures; 
thoy  are  diagrams,  abstract  representations  of  the  region  studied.  Obviously  there 
mav  be  grades  of  abstraction  in  those  representations — greater  or  less  amount  of  detail 
and  exactness  of  form.  I  wish  to  show  my  friend  where  I  live;  I  draw  a  rough  plan 
which  indicates  well  enough  the  position  of  my  home,  althongh  the  measurements 
may  be  anything  but  correct.  So  a  child  should  not  make  a  detailed  copy  of  the  map 
in  his  atlas,  but  should  represent  the  leading  features  that  ho  has  abstracted  f^om 
it.  So  in  the  words  of  Wagner  wo  observe  the  object — in  the  present  case  a  map — fix 
the  things  observed  b^'  drawing,  and  so  give  evidence  of  what  we  have  seen. 

Since  younger  pupils  have  less  trained  powers  of  observation  than  older  ones— 
sinco  the  maps  studied  in  the  lower  grades  should  be  simpler  than  those  studied  in 
the  higher — it  follows  that  grades  exist  in  map  drawing.  The  youngest  pupils  can 
draw  a  diagram  showing  the  relative  positions  of  a  few  localities,  the  course  of  two 
or  three  rivers,  only  a  simple  geometrical  iiguro  for  the  contour  of  a  country.  They 
will  thus  exercise  their  self-activity  and  represent  only  what  they  have  observea 
upon  the  map. 

I  have  aimed  to  indicate  very  clearly  that,  according  to  the  views  of  some  leading 
German  writers  upon  methods  in  geography,  map  drawing  is  a  result  of  geograph- 
ical study,  serving,  indeed,  to  fix  and  associate  the  ideas  obtained  from  map  reading, 
but  yet  presupposing  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  represented.  Observing  tha  map, 
describing  the  map,  preccdo  representing,  however  closely  they  may  tread  upon 
each  others  heels.  When  the  Pestalozzian  reform  called  attention  to  the  importance 
of  making  all  early  teaching  objective  and  the  chiUVs  formal  and  material  culture 
an  outgrowth  of  this  free  self-activity,  it  effected,  among  other  things,  a  revolution 
in  geographical  teaching.  Not  tho  least  important  feature  of  this  revolution  was 
its  insistcnoo  upon  the  importance  of  graphic  reproduction  of  geographical  knowl- 
edge by  map  drawing,  not  that  the  v.olne  of  map  drawing  had  not  been  recognized 
before  the  time  of  Pestalozzi,  but  to  him  is  owing  tho  full  perception  of  its  true 
importance.  Unfortunately,  however,  some  of  Postalozzi's  followers  transferred 
map  drawing  from  its  true  position  of  the  servant  to  that  of  the  inavster,  the  all  iu 
all  of  geographical  instruction.  The  usual  reaction  followed,  and  this  valuable  aid 
wns  condemned  and  neglected  as  a  result  of  the  over-zealousness  of  its  advocates. 
Tho  current  phrase,  **  Teaching  geography  by  map  drawing,"  is  ambiguons.  If  it 
means  that  tno  teacher  should  constantly  accompany  his  instructions  by  drawing 
before  his  pupils  the  country  studied,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  tho  value  of  such  a 
course.  But  if  it  means  that  geographical  ideas  can  be  conveved  iu  the  first  instance 
by  mapping  on  tho  part  of  the  pupil,  its  truth  is  questionable.  At  best,  such  work 
would  be  map  copying,  and  of  course  geographical  facts  could  be  learned  by  the  proc- 
ess. This,  however,  would  not  be  map  drawing.  A  pupil  can  intelligently  deline- 
ate that  only  of  which  he  has  a  clear  concept.  Never  can  tho  graphic  representation 
of  a  concept  precede  its  formation ;  geographical  forms  can  not  bo  drawn  unless 
they  are  known.  Tho  various  lines  of  a  map  have  a  meaning  only  when  duly  inter- 
])reted.  A  pupil's  map  is  simply  a  review,  valuable  as  an  evidence  that  he  has  clear 
and  vivid  concepts,  and,  like  every  review,  serving  to  confirm  them.  But  a  pupil  can 
never  originate  a  knowledgo  of  geographical  relations  by  drawing.  In  the  words 
of  Von  Sydow:  "  Ho  must  so  work  that  each  stroke  drawn  is  a  pictured  thought, 
and  tlie  picture  itself  which  he  projects  a  result  of  his  own  intuition."  Theodore 
von  Liechtenstein,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  geography  in  the  Berlin  Cadet  School, 
says:  "Map  drawing  has  value  only  in  so  far  as  the  physical  relations  of  a  country 
uro  delineated  in  the  most  time-sparing  manner.  *  *  *  It  will  tend  most  to  geo- 
graphical culture  if  the  pupil,  after  memorizing  and  reciting  the  matter,  projects  in 
rapid  outlines  tho  country  under  consideration;  or  in  the  ])resenco  of  the  teacher,  as 
a  recapitulation,  sketches  it  with  chalk  upon  a  blackboard."  As  Dr.  Abbenrode 
remarks:  **Map  drawing,  a  valuable  aid  to  geographical  instruction,  is  not  that 
instruction  itself ;''  and  Professor  Ifeiland,  of  Weimar:  "Drawing  must  not  be  the 
starting  point  of  the  study  of  a  country,  but  its  result." 

It  was  remarked  above  that  map  drawing  should  be  graded.  Tho  map  drawn  by 
a  pupil  of  the  primary  grade  may,  like  the  child's  picture  of  a  man,  bo  a  mere  dia- 
gram, and  yet  may  adequately  represent  tho  ideas  formed  from  the  study  of  the  wall 
map.  Professor  Gopfert,  in  an  article  upon  lirst-year  work  in  geography,  remarks 
that  "Geographical  training  and  understanding  does  not  depend  so  much  in  the 
first  instance  upon  exact  knowledgo  of  the  outline  of  a  land  as  upon  a  knowledge  of 
its  position  in  regard  to  neighboring  lands,  seas,  etc.  It  is  not  at  first  important 
to  know  that  France  has  ten  peninsulas.  Rather  should  the  pupil's  attention  be 
direc4:ed  to  the  fact  that  France  lies  between  two  seas  and  two  countries;  for  in  this 
consists  its  importance.  80  the  isolation  of  S]>ain,  the  insular  character  of  England, 
the  position  of  Germany  in  the  heart  of  Europe  are  facts  of  prime  importance.  For 
the  sharp  apprehension  of  these  relations  it  is  desirable  to  disregard  all  unrelated 
facts.  Hence  it  is  necessary  only  to  note  certain  important  limiting  points  given 
upon  the  map,  as  that  the  northeast  boundary  point  of  Germany  iC  co\i\\\i>^<^  ^AB^r 
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ward  would  bisect  Russia,  aud  tho  southwest  continued  westward,  France.  So,  also, 
the  northeast  yoint  of  Si^aiu  continued  northward  bisects  France.  These  funda- 
mental points  in  the  position  of  these  lands  once  fixed,  much  would  be  gained. 
Further — the  relative  proportions — ^Russia  equals  one-half  of  Europe,  etc. — are  readily 
noted  from  tho  map,  as  also  tho  smalluess  of  Europe  compared  with  Asia  and  Africa 
and  the  position  of  tho  Meditorranean  8ea.''  A  pupil's  map  rcprescutinf^  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  up  to  this  point  (Scandinavia,  Denmark,  Italy,  and  the  Balkan  Peniu' 
Bula  have  not  yet  been  studied),  a  mere  dia<p'am  representing  x>o8ition  and  x>ro2)ortious, 
would  be  something  like  tho  following  figure : 


E 

-« 
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A 

- 
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If  the  pupil  has  noted  the  triangular  form,  direction  of  shores,  aud  isthmus  connec- 
tion of  !North  and  South  America,  the  following  figure  would  express  his  knowled<.ve: 


If  at  first  thcso  maps,  or  rather  diagrams,  appear  strange,  a  little  consideration 
will  show  that  they  are  a  fair  expression  of  tho  pupil's  supposed  knowledge  at  this 
stage.  Tlie  detailed  contour  of  a  country  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  fix  in 
mind;  position  and  i)roportion  are  possible  to  him,  and  his  diagram  represents  just 
what  ho  has  observed.  These  figures  are  in  fact  but  a  simplified  form  of  the  grjiphic 
work  described  in  the  preceding  |>aper  and  arc  but  a  slight  remove  from  tho  dia- 
grams in  everyday  use  among  statisticians  and  otliors.  Thoy  would  seem  to  admit 
of  development  into  a  practical  and  simple  system  of  elementary  map  drawing. 

Vll.  Map  drawiuf/. — Wonow  pass  to  filling  up  the  outline.  Since  the  rivers  have 
already  been  noted  in  reading  and  representing  the  coast.  Professor  Hciland  takes 
them  np  before  the  relief.     (See  Art.  Ill,  ]>.  293.) 

Tho  map  reading  shows  that  four  great  rivers  traverse  the  peninsula  of  Farther 
India  from  north  to  south — Irawaddy,  Saluen,  Menam,  Mekoag — and  that  their  direc- 
tion is  determined  by  five  meridian  niountaiu  chains,  diverging  southward.  Passing 
north  we  find  that  tho  first,  second,  and  fourth  named  rivers  rise  near  together, 
north  of  the  west  part  of  tho  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Distance  estimated  and  drawn. 
Irawaddy  traced  and  drawn  to  Mandalay  (halfway  down) ;  westward  curv(^  of  river 
below  Mandalay  noted  and  drawn.  Branching  of  delta  noted  asid  drawn.  Other 
rivers  similarly  located.  Mountain  chains  studied  and  drawn.  Close  by  profile 
across  the  peninsula  from  west  to  east.  Itepetition  by  all  pu]>ils  on  blackboard. 
Drawing  on  paper  at  seats  without  reference  to  wall  or  hand  ma]>.  If  this  last  can 
be  worked  out  m  color  so  much  the  better. 
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As  a  second  oxiuiiplc.  wo  will  tako  Dr.  Jarz*s  mctliod  of  di-awing  the  outliuo  of 
Africa.  Ho  first  notes  the  relation  of  Africa  to  the  parallel  of  10^^  north  latitude  aiid 
tho  meridian  of  40-  east  loujijitudo  from  Ferro  (20"  east  from  Greenwich,  would 
auswer  the  same  purpose).  The  length  of  the  meridian  between  10^  north  coast  is 
used  as  a  unit  of  measure.  This  unit  is  laid  off  from  tho  point  of  intersection  twice 
south,  once  and  one-ilfth  east,  once  and  a  half  west.  This  determines,  in  additioa  to 
the  north  coast.  Cape  Agnlhas,  Capo  Verde,  Cape  Gardafui.  The  map  is  then  read 
from  Itencazi  to  Capo  Hon  aud  drawn.  Then  from  Bengazi  to  Kosctta,  Bosetta  to 
btrait  of  l)al)-cl-Maudcb,  Bab-el-Mandeb  to  Mozambique,  etc. 

Dr.  Steiner's  drawing  of  the  Alps  will  furnish  an  excellent  example  of  the  treat- 
ment of  a  complex  mountain  system.  The  position  of  the  Alps  in  a  northeasterly 
curve  from  tlie  Mediterranean  to  Vienna  is  first  read  from  tho  wall  map  and  then  the 
coast  of  the  Me<literranean  from  the  Rhone  mouth  to  tho  Gulf  of  Qnamcro  is  rtuid, 
drawn  on  the  board*  and  reprodnce<l  by  pupils.  Tho  eastern  limit  of  the  Alps  is  then 
read  and  drawn  and  tho  diti'ereuco  in  width  between  west  and  east  being  noted  the 
general  form  is  put  in  with  the  length  of  the  crayon  resting  on  the  board.  The 
Talleys  arc  then  read  and  wiped  out  from  the  broad  belt  on  the  board;  so,  also,  the 
division  into  three  main  parallel  chains  and  the  chief  rivers  are  noted  and  drawn. 
The  lea<ling  passes,  cities,  railroads,  etc.,  are  in  succession  road  and  drawn,  and 
finally  political  divisions.  Each  step  in  tho  teacher's  drawing  is  followed  by 
description  and  drawing  by  the  pupils. 

Matzat's  method  has  somo  peculiarities  which  deservo  mention.  It  is  based  on 
the  idea  of  the  '^ compass  charts"  UBe<l  by  sailors  before  the  introduction  of  maps 
based  on  parallels  and  meridians.  ^'Uut  a  very  small  number  of  points  on  the 
eartlfs  surface  arc  astronomically  determined  according  to  latitude  and  longitude. 
The  position  of  the  rest  is  fixed,  either  through  triangnlation  or  by  a  survey  of 
ronles,  either  in  compass  directions  or  time  distances.  *  •  •  Tho  net  of  parallels 
and  meridians  aims  only  to  iix  the  position  occupied  by  each  terrestrial  space  in 
relation  to  the  entire  surface  of  tho  earth.  If  the  terrestrial  space  is  considered  by 
itself  this  not  of  lines  may  bo  diH]>ensed  with.  The  history  of  cartography  shows 
this  to  Ik)  true.  I'seful  maps  with  parallels  aud  meridians  were  a  product  of  the 
beginning  of  tho  last  century;  but  there  were  good  maps  before  that  time.  The 
ancients  had  maps  with  such  lines,  but  very  incomplete,  because  they  were  based 
merely  on  estimated  distances.  When  the  navigators  of  the  Mediterranean  dis- 
covered tho  means  of  determining  direction,  they  made  without  ]>arallels  and  merid- 
ians maps  which  are  even  now  surprisingly  accurate.  Upon  these  two  primary 
elements  of  all  specific  geographical  localization,  distance,  and  direction,  in  brief, 
the  principle  of  the  compass  charts,  I  found  the  geographical  drawing  of  pupils.'^ 

After  the  map  is  read  Matzat  directs  the  teacher  to  name  the  point  from  which  the 
drawing  shall  begin.  In  countries  near  home  this  will  bo  the  schoolhouKO  or  tho 
native  town — in  distant  countries  its  chief  city,  tho  distance  and  direction  of  which, 
however,  from  the  native  town,  must  be  first  detenuiued.  Tho  distance  and  direc- 
tion from  this  central  point  of  the  first  feature  to  bo  represented  is  dotermiucHl 
by  tho  pupils  by  measurement  on  tho  map.  The  distance  is  taken  with  a  pair  of 
dividers,  aud  with  this  radius  a  circle  described  from  tho  central  point  upon  the 
wall  map.  Features  which  touch  or  are  near  to  this  circle  and  their  direction  from 
the  central  ])oint  are  then  noted.  Tho  central  point  is  then  marked  upon  the  black- 
l>oard,  the  circle  described  upon  an  agreed  scale,  aud  the  features  noted  are  drawn. 
Tliis  process  is  repeated  by  the  pupils  upon  their  slates  or  i>aper. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  it  should  bo  noted  that  the  use  of  map  drawing  is  not 
without  its  opponents.  Tho  most  euiphatic  of  these  is  Dr.  Hiittcher,  dire<'tor  of  the 
Real  Gymnn^sium  of  liurg.  In  the  Faster  programmo  (188^1)  of  this  institution  he 
publishes  an  essay,  **  Vorschliigo  zur  Methodik  des  geograi>hischen  IJnterriclitcs  mit 
lieis]>ielen  aus  der  Schul praxis.*'  The  first  part  of  this  assay  is  an  attack  upon  tho 
use  of  map  drawing.  His  chief  points  arc  that  it  is  an  error  to  assume  that  map 
drawing  is  the  only  way  to  lead  ])Upils  to  a  knowledge  of  tho  map ;  that  it  robs  tht* 
subject  of  time  out  of  all  i)roportion  to  the  results  reachi'd.  and  that  may  bo  bi'tter 
used  otherwise;  that  tho  maps  drawn  by  children  are  horrible  caricatures  of  the 
reality  and  teUil  to  destroy  the  truer  concepts  formed  from  the  study  of  good  wall 
and  hand  maps:  that  but  few  teachers  arc  able  to  draw  oven  passable  maps  on  the 
blackboard. 

liiittchcr  proposes  his  * 'descriptive  method"  as  superior  in  every  reR]»ect  to  tho 
**inap-drawing  method."  Tliis  is  briefly  a  careful  reailing  of  the  iiiaj)  and  a  full, 
clear  statement  of  the  results  guided  by  tho  teacher's  (juestions.  Dr.  IJottcher  luis 
recently  expanded  his  essay  int^)  a  work  on  Methods  in  Geograi)hy. 

The  school  s(>ction  of  the  First  German  (reographical  Congress,  .Tune  7.  8,  1881, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions  after  an  animated  discussion  of  the  subjwt  of  map 
drawing: 

(1)  Tho  German   Geographical  Ccmgress  recommends  drawin^j    in   geographical 
instruction  as  an  indispensable  means  to  tho  promotion  of  clear  iutultvoAv^  ^\!k.^\c&t^ 
powerful  aid  to  awakening  the  self-activity  of  pu\)Ua. 
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(2)  Itdoclarcfl  itself  most  positively'  against  the  widespread  evil  practice  of  sotting 
pupils  to  draw  maps  as  a  homo  task  without  fitting  them  for  the  work  by  a  gradually 
progressive  training. 

(3)  It  condemns  the  use  of  straight  lines  to  express  the  lines  of  a  map  (Lohse's 
method),  since  this  plan  is  not  adapted  to  develop  the  pnpiFs  sense  of  form,  but 
rather  debases  his  taste  in  regard  to  map  representations. 

(4)  It  most  positively  condemns  the  systematic  carrying  out  of  the  so-called  con- 
Btruotivo  method,  since  it  requires  an  artificial  system  of  aids  (lines  and  points),  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  in  the  main  of  no  value  to  the  pupil,  and  burdens  his  memory 
heavily  iii  a  useless  wav. 

(5)  Condemns  special  preliminary  courses  of  topographical  drawing  as  aside  from 
the  purposes  of  the  common  school. 

(6)  It  recommends  the  method  of  free  sketches  of  single  terrestrial  spaces  as  repro- 
ductions of  typical  relations  studied  from  the  map,  since  these  can  be  adapted  in 
amount  of  detail  and  mode  of  execution  to  the  capacity  and  skill  of  the  pupils. 

I  close  this  subject  with  the  following  extracts  from  "Ten  theses  concerning  draw- 
ing in  geographical  instruction,''  adopted  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  teacliers  and 
inspectors  of  Vienna : 

"A  moderate  application  of  drawing  in  teachinij  geography  is  a  pedagogically 
valuable,  but  by  no  menus  indispensable,  means  to  right  apprehension  and  memoriz- 
ing the  map.  Drawing  is  only  a  means,  never  an  end  in  itself.  *  ♦  ♦  xhe 
geographical  drawings  of  the  pupils  is  limited  by  the  degree  of  their  skill  in  draw- 
ing, the  representability  of  geographical  objects  and  the  special  aim  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  geography.  »  *  »  The  pupils'  drawing  is  restricted  to  the  representation 
of  geographical  specialties  (single  rivers,  reciprocal  positions  of  places,  mountains, 
etc.).  rolitical  boundaries,  long  coast  lines,  whole  countries,  and  grand  divisions  are 
excluded.  •  »  »  The  requirement  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  pupil  should  by 
way  of  review  bo  able  to  draw  from  memory  the  maps  of  the  year  is  condenmed  on 
account  of  the  resulting  overburdening." 

VllI,  Relief  work — The  graphio  representation  of  relief. — Ordinary  maps  furnish  a 
fairly  accurate  representation  of  two  out  of  the  three  dimensions  of  terrestrial 
spaces — length  and  breadth.  If  the  principle  of  the  projection  used  is  taken  into 
account,  they  also  include  tho  element  of  curvature  of  thq. earth's  surface.  This  is 
true  whether  the  projection  aims  at  equivalence  or  at  conformity.  But  when  the 
third  dimension,  thickness  or  relief,  is  to  be  represented,  the  case  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. Tho  signs  employed  are  in  a  certain  sense  conventional,  yet  are  at  tho  same 
time  a  generalization  from  observed  natural  facts.  The  conventionality  consists  in 
making  a  8i>ecial  case  general.  Thus,  if  the  method  of  shading  is  used — whether  in 
lines  (hachures)  or  in  fiat  tint — the  light  is  assumed  to  fall  vertically  upon  the  sur- 
face to  bo  represented.  Under  such  conditions  all  horizontal  surfaces  would  receive 
full  light,  and  would  bo  left  white.  Vertical  surfaces  would  receive  no  light,  and 
hence  would  be  shaded  absolute  black.  Surfaces  of  intermediate  inclination  would 
be  lighter  or  darker,  according  to  inclination.  Thus,  at  45"^  slope  the  shade  marks 
would  occupy  half  the  space,  leaving  the  remaining  half  white.  In  a  slope  making 
80^  with  tho  plane  of  the  horizon  we  should  have  one-third  shade,  two-thirds  white. 
On  tho  contrary,  a  slope  of  60*^  would  have  two-thirds  shade  and  one-third  white. 
For  exact  topographical  (e.  g.,  military)  maps  this  system  is  a]>plied  exactly,  and 
a  "shade  scale"  attached  to  such  maps  enables  the  user  to  learn  readily  tho  slope 
of  the  country.  Generalized,  wo  have  the  principle  the  darker  the  shading  the 
steeper  tho  slope,  and  to  this  extent  it  should  receive  consideration  In  good  school 
maps,  especially  in  wall  maps.  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  in  certain 
places  and  at  certain  times  that  the  sun  light  falls  vertically,  and  it  is  in  the  assump- 
tion of  this  condition  as  universal  in  place  and  time  that  the  conventional  element 
in  representing  relief  consists.  In  some  countries  map  draftsmen  make  a  modified 
ossuption — they  take  tho  light  obliquely,  usually  from  the  northwest.  This  is  com- 
monly the  case  in  special  maps  o^  parts  of  the  Alps,  and  is  justilicd  by  the  prevailing 
greater  steepness  of  their  south  and  east  slopes.  But  in  a  combination  of  hill  with 
nigh  mountain  country  this  method  would  fail  in  expressing  properly  the  hill  land. 
French  maj)  makers  employ  this  plan  almost  uniformly  and  with  justice,  as  a  glance 
at  tho  physical  structure  of  France  will  show — its  steepness  toward  tho  valleys  of  the 
Rhino  and  the  Rhone,  its  plat'Oau  and  terrace  structure  to  tho  west  and  northwest. 

But  this  convention  not  only  serves  to  express  the  relative  steepness  of  mountains, 
it  also  gives  a  cluo  to  their  form. 

A  pupil  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  a  map  expresses 
relief  will  be  able  to  read  from  a  properly  made  map,  and  to  give  a  clear  and  definite 
account  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  region  he  is  studying.  It  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  home  geography  to  put  tho  pupil  in  possession  of  this  ])<)wer.  Tho  need 
for  this  knowledge  is  also  ono  of  the  reasons  that  make  it  desirable  to  precede 

Sammar  grade  work  in  geography  bv  a  course  in  advanced  homo  geography.     To 
is  end,  also,  the  best  German  and  Swiss  school  atlases  contain  one  or  more  maps 
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especially  designed  as  an  ''introduction  to  the  iinderstnnding  of  maps'*  (Zur  Ein- 
fiiliranjLC  ms  Kartonverstanduiss). 

Shading  expresses  the  form  and  degree  of  inclination  of  relief,  but  gives  no  knowl- 
edge of  its  amount. 

The  reader  is  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  method  employed  on  physical  maps 
for  rejiresenting  the  difference  of  elevation  between  highland  and  lowland  by  color- 
ing one  brown,  the  other  green.  This  is  really  an  application  of  the  method 
explained  above,  since  the  line  of  separation  between  tuo  two  colors  is  a  lino  of 
elevation ;  it  is  also  a  contour  line.  On  Professor  Guj^ot's  wall  maps  the  depth  of  the 
mountain  shading  is  used  as  index  of  height.  This  is  objectionable,  since  this  ele- 
ment has  already  been  employed,  as  stated,  to  represent  the  degree  of  slope.  It, 
however,  points  to  a  method  largely  used  in  Europe  as  an  adjunct  to  contour  maps. 
The  B])ace8  between  the  contours  are  colored  either  with  different  colors  for  each 
degree  of  elevation  or  with  different  tones  of  the  Kamo  color.  Usually  in  the  latter 
case  a  warm  yellow  brown  is  used,  increasing  in  depth  as  the  height  increases. 
Accessible  examples  of  this  are  the  hypsometric  United  States  map  in  Scribner's 
Statistical  Atlas,  and  a  similar  map  in  Vol.  I  of  the  Tenth  CensuH.  A  good  example 
of  this  use  of  combined  contour  and  color  for  school  puri)0««'s  is  Dr.  Carl  Vogel's 
Schul-atlas,  published  by  Hinrichs,  Leipsic.  On  his  map  of  Europe,  for  instance, 
four  tones  of  brown  are  used.  The  lightest  represents  lowland,  the  others  sue- 
cessively  250,  1,500,  3,000  feet,  the  snow  region  being  left  white.  A  very  beautiful 
modern  example  is  an  *'  Orographical  Map  of  Scotland,"  by  John  Hartholomew,  in 
Vol.  I  (1885)  of  the  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine.  A  large  scale  edition  of  this 
(22  by  29  inches,  or  10  miles  to  an  inch)  has  been  published  by  Black,  of  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  small  sketch  maps  illustrating  E.  v.  Seydlitz/s  Scliul  Geographie  the 
same  idea  is  carried  out,  using  horizontal  shade  lines  of  different  depths  instead 
of  color.  This  is,  of  course,  not  quite  so  effective,  but  still  it  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
gradations  of  elevations. 

In  some  of  the  more  recent  German  school  atlases  shading  to  represent  slope  and 
form  has  been  combine<l  with  contour  lines  and  color  to  represent  elevation.  TTiig 
would  seem  to  leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  As  an  example  may  be  cited  ''Debbe't 
Scbul-atlas  fiir  die  niittleren  Unterrichtsstufeu'^  (equivalent  to  our  grammar  school) 
in  33  maps.  In  these  maps,  in  addition  to  the  mountain  shading,  the  zones  of  eleva- 
tion arc  marked  as  follows:  Depressions,  green;  sea  level  to  200  meters,  light  green; 
200-500  meters,  light  yellow;  500-1,500  meters,  light  brown;  1,500-5,000  meters, 
brown ;  above  5,000  meters,  gray  green.  As  these  colors  are  transparent  the  mountain 
shading  shows  distinctly  throngh  them.  The  cost  of  this  atlas  of  33  maps  (including 
an  ethnological  and  a  language  map  of  Europe)  is  1. 25  marks — about  35  cents.  A 
supplement  of  16  physical  maps  (climatic,  geoiogioal,  ethnological,  etc.)  costs  1.75 
marks,  about  45  cents.  Moreover,  tho  pupil  can  buy  the  maps  one  by  one  as  needed 
at  a  slight  advance  on  the  pnce  of  the  entire  set. 

In  tho  foregoing  my  purpose  has  l^een  to  show  tho  great  importance  attached  by 
European  teachers  of  geography  to  an  ade(juate  representation  of  relief  and  the  care 
taken  to  insure  it«  realization  by  the  pupil  under  the  three  points  of  view,  form, 
degree  of  slope,  and  elevation.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  these  teachers  pass  from 
accurate  graphic  representation  of  relief  to  accurate  tangible  representation — a  very 
different  thing  from  the  indiscriminate  mud-i)ie  making  from  inaccurate  maps  that 
passes  muster  as  relief  work  in  many  American  schools. 

PKHSOXAL   OnSERVATIOXS. 

A  few  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  an  American  teacher  (published  in  "  European 
Schools'')  who  visited  German  schools  may  hero  be  inserted,  since  tlioy  show  the 
actual  status  of  geographical  teaching  as  ho  observed  it.  These  notes  lay  no  claim 
to  systematic  arrangement,  for  they  were  gathered  as  occasion  offered,  and  published 
in  various  journals. 

Homeology. — ''Heimathskundo,''  knowledire  of  home  and  its  surroundings,  is 
what  they  term  primary  geography  in  Germany.  In  order  to  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  what  is  done  in  the  primary  grades,  a  few  suggestions  may  suttice.  Some 
lessons  in  ** homeology"  were  heard  in  Hamburg  and  enjoyed  very  nmch.  The 
results  of  the  lesson  were  fixed  in  tho  form  of  a  sketch  map.  This  map  was  made  on 
the  board  as  the  lesson  proceeded. 

Tkacuer.  In  what  direction  is  our  school  from  the  inner  Alster.  or  Alster  Basin f 
What  street  on  this  side  of  the  basin?  On  the  opposite  side?  On  the  third f 
fourth!  What  separates  tho  inner  from  tho  outer  Alster?  What  bridge?  What 
monuments  are  erected  on  the  esplanade?  lu  what  direction  from  tho  basin  is  the 
Kicolai  church?  The  new  poly technicum?  Tho  theater?  The  Berlin  depot?  On 
what  side  of  tho  Alster  Hasm  is  the  new  hotel,  tho  Hamburger  Hof,  situated,?  etc. 
Some  streets  were  sketched  in  order  to  make  the  picture  more  vivid. 
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Every  new  item  was  inserted  iu  tbo  sketch  on  the  board  drawn  by  tbo  teaclior. 
Thus  the  sketeh  of  a  city  plan  grew  by  degrees,  and  the  pupils  drew  or  imitated  this 
plan  on  their  slates.  One  c.in  not  imagine  a  more  attentive  group  of  young  children 
tliau  these  were.  Each  one  was  eager  to  suggest  new  points  known  to  him.  The 
sketch  was  copied  as  tho  lesson  progressed,  and  its  simplicity  spoke  for  itself.  No 
teacher  can  hide  his  unwillingness  to  follow  suit  behind  so  ilimsy  an  excuse  as  ^'I 
can't  <lraw,"  for  the  drawing  of  such  a  sketch  presujii^oses  no  training  nor  special 
skill  in  drawing. 

When  the  geographical  part  of  the  lesson  was  well  disposed  of  the  teacher  gave  a 
new  zest  to  tho  pupils  by  asking,  **To  whom  belongs  the  theater,  tho  school,  tho 
bridge,"  etc.  f  Iu  the  most  natural  way  possible  tho  ])upils  learned  something  of 
governmental  relations  and  laid  tho  foundation  for  tho  subsequent  study  of  history. 
It  caused  a  merry  inteiTuption  when  a  little  boy  thought  the  schoolhouse  belonged 
to  Mr. ,  tho  janitor. 

In  a  higher  grade  of  the  same  school  the  geography  of  Germany  was  tho  topic  of 
tho  day.  It  was  still  "  homeology,"  only  with  a  wider  horizon.  The  teacher  began 
by  making  a  few  simple  lines  representing  the  so-called  '^  mountain  cross"  In  cen- 
tral Europe.  After  tirst  drawing  the  Fichtel  Mountains,  the  center  of  the  figure,  he 
added  the  Erz  Mountains  toward  the  northeast,  tho  Franconian  and  Thuringina 
forest  toward  the  northwest,  tho  Bohemian  and  Bavarian  forest  toward  the  southexist, 
tho  Franconian  and  Swabian  Jura  towar<l  the  southwest.  A  few  peaks  were  men- 
tioned, as  were  also  tho  characteristics  of  theso  mountains.  Thus,  for  inst<ince,  the 
silver  mines  in  Saxony,  the  dense  forests  in  Bohemia,  tho  lovely  scenery  in  Thnr- 
ingia,  the  caves  of  the  Jura,  etc.,  came  in  for  a  few  well-remembered  remarks.  The 
teacher  always  knew  when  to  stop;  he  was  discretion  personified. 

Now  the  teacher  drew  the  four  iivers  which  rise  in  the  Fichtel  Mountains— namely. 
Main,  8:uile,  Eger,  and  Naab — showing  and  indicating  on  the  map  into  what  main 
rivers  they  empty.  A  few  iini)ortant  cities  and  the  countries  around  tho  cross  were 
named.  All  this  information  was  i>artly  given,  partly  asked  for,  as  tho  case  sug- 
gested. 

Now  tho  complete  map,  a  printed  one,  was  hung  up,  and  all  the  information  just 
gained  was  looked  up.  Each  item  was  noted,  and  it  made  the  children  fairly  glow 
witli  enthusiasm  when  they  were  able  to  corroborate  the  facts  of  the  two  maps.  In 
a  few  points  tho  map  on  the  board  was  corrected,  improved,  and  completed ;  then  the 
lesson  closed,  an<l  now  followed  the  recitation — that  is  to  say,  the  pupils  were  called 
ui»on  to  state,  in  answer  to  leading  questions,  what  they  remembered  of  the  lesson. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  them  speak  out,  not  like  human  parrots  who  had  memo- 
rized, but  like  rational  beings  who  had  learned  by  exi>erience.  The  hour  was  brought 
to  IX  close  by  an  imaginary  journey  all  over  the  section  the  acquaintance  of  which 
they  had  just  made.  Many  little  items  of  information  were  added  on  this  journey, 
rhotographic  views  of  rocks  and  mountain  scenery  were  exhibited,  and  they  proved 
to  be  of  intense  interest  to  these  children,  who  have  no  opportunities  of  seeing  a 
mountain  **iu  natura.** 

Ideal  teaching  in  geography. — It  was  in  »  preparatory  school  in  tho  city  of  D 

where  ideal  tra<hing  in  geography  wjis  heard.  Tho  school  was  provided  with  all 
possible  means  in  form  of  maps.  The  matter  of  instruction  could  be  gra<led  just  as  is 
done  in  arithmetic,  reading,  etc.  Geographical  knowledge  has  for  ages  been  wrested 
from  overstocked  maps.  The  child  has  to  search  painfully  among  a  bewildering 
mass  of  data  and  facts  for  those  which  were  to  be  learned.  A  systematic  or  method- 
ical jH'ogress  step  by  step  was,  if  not  impossible,  certainly  very  ditlieult.  Just  as  littlo 
as  a  teacher  wouM  give  into  tho  hands  of  a  child  a  copy  of  Webster's  irnabridged 
or  of  Shakespeare's  complete  works  when  he  begins  to  learn  the  art  of  reading,  just 
as  little  can  it  be  rational  in  the  teaching  of  geography  to  place  before  him  a  complete 
map  storked  witli  a  bewildering  number  of  <letails. 

This  dilliculty  was  removed  iu  the  school  referred  to.  Outline  maps  were  used; 
first  river  maps.  All  the  water  courses  and  the  ocean  were  colored  blue,  while  tho 
land  appeared  black.  Below  each  maj)  was  given  a  i)rolile,  or  longitudinal  vertical 
section  on  certain  given  lines.  The  pupils  <lrew  the  map  on  i>ai)er  and  then  inserted 
the  elevations.  Then  followed  another  outline  map  containing  the  elevations  and 
a  few  boundary  lines.  By  degrees  more  items  of  iufonuatiou  were  added,  such  as 
cities,  trunk  roads,  canals,  etc,  Tbo  i»rinciple  of  Father  Pestalozzi,  **  One  ditticulty 
at  onetime,''  was  carefully  heeded,  and  the  pupils  were  not  bothered  with  maps  such 
as  we  use  in  America,  which  blur  the  children's  mental  picture  by  their  multii)licity 
of  detail. 

Teachers  are  ajit  to  labor  imder  the  misapprehension  that  a  roaj>  is  a  good  one 
when  it  contains  much.  This  is  an  error.  According  to  that  argument  a  school 
reader  would  bo  a  good  one  only  when  it  contained  the  whole  literature  from  Alfred's 
time  to  tho  present  day.  Outline  maps,  silhouette  maps,  and  such  means  for  teach- 
ing geography  rationally  aro  coming  into  use  in  Europe  as  well  as  with  us  in 
America. 
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Tho  Bcbool  referred  to  was  lavishly  x)rovi(lo(l  with  maps  and  charts.  There  were 
outlinCi  silhonetto,  and  complete  maps,  geographical,  historical,  physiological,  phys- 
ical, and  astronomical  mans  aud  charts.  What  a  wealth  there  was !  Aud  what  a  joy 
it  must  be  to  teach  iu  Bucti  a  school ! 

Silhouette  practice  majys. — Thesilhouotto  ]>ractico  maps  facilitate  tho  grading  of  the 
matter  of  instruction  and  j^rcsent  oxiportunities  for  the  gradual  upbuilding  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge  as  gained  item  by  item  by  the  child.  Upon  these  maps  may  be 
entered  as  upon  a  blackboard  the  data  to  be  learned,  first  by  the  teaclier,  afterwards 
by  the  pupils,  and  thus  an  op]>ortuuity  is  aflbrdcd  to  the  child  to  becomo  a  self-active 
participator  in  the  lesson.  When  the  lesson  is  completed,  all  marks  or  names  can  be 
erased  with  a  moist  sponge  or  cloth,  and  tlie  map  it  rea<ly  for  a  new  lesson  or  a  review. 

Tho  Hilhouotto  practice  maps  enable  the  instructor  in  history  to  illustrate  with 
colored  crayon  changes  in  x>oIiti<'al  boundaries  at  different  periods.  Students  of 
ancient  history,  as  well  as  general  and  modern  history,  can  uso  these  maps  with 
great  tidvantage.  They  do  not  make  common  wall  ma2)s  superfluous,  but  supplement 
them.     •    •     * 

These  maps  [as  sometimes  made]  are  printed  on  heavy  tack  cardboard  and  covered 
with  a  durable  waterproof  cleansablo  surface,  adapted  to  receive  a  succession  of 
markings  and  cleansings.  The  shaded  space  represents  tho  water  surfaces.  Oceans, 
lakes,  aiid  rivers  appear  in  blue  on  these  maps,  tho  land  in  black ;  hence  their  name, 
silhouette  maps.  They  ore  called  practice  maps  because  tho  x>upil  can  practice  on 
them  with  crayon  g<M)graphy  ns  he  does  arithmetic. 

f'aiite  aud  effect  in  gcoifraphy. — The  Popular  Educator,  of  lioston,  published  in 
18^^7-88  some  excellent  contributions  which  offered  in  words  and  pictures  the  x^resent 
status  of  geography  teaching  in  Germany.  Thcso  articles  leave  but  little  to  say  on 
that  subject.  One  thing  can  be  done,  though,  and  it  is  done  willingly,  namely,  to 
sny  that  tho  Htatements  made  in  those  articles  arn  correct.  Gorman  teachers,  not 
only  in  Suxony,  where  tho  author  evidently  gathered  his  information,  but  also  in 
other  |):irt4  of  the  Emnire,  do  toach  geograx>hy  as  there  stated ;  if  modified  somewhat, 
perhaps,  ess(>ntial]y  the  same  methods  are  x^ursued,  and  that  with  wonderful  results. 

{ )no  would  like  to  transfer  to  Germany  some  of  our  American  teachers  who  can  not 
imagine  a  geography  lesson  without  verbatim  memorizing  of  tho  printed  text.  One 
would  liko  to  show  them  rational  teaching.  The  fact  is  well  known  that  we,  too, 
have  good  teachers,  and  not  a  few,  either;  but  it  must  pleaso  a  visitor  greatly  to 
find  every  teacher,  good  and  poor,  following  well-established  printtiples  of  method. 

That  is  tho  true  state  of  affairs  in  the  city  of  D .     Even  the  x>oor  teachers  are  not 

without  professional  training.  There  is,  however,  a  deep  shadow  on  this  bright 
picture.  Many  schools  arc  vory  ]>oor]y  oiiuii>pe<l  with  means  of  instruction,  such  us 
maps  and  charts. 

A  lesson  in  geography  was  listened  to  in  a  (terman  school  where  70  boys  sat 
together  liko  sardines  in  a  box.  Tho  teacher  had  nothing  better  than  a  medium- 
sized  wall  ma])  made  by  himself.  liis  mode  of  marking  olevatiDUs  was  very  simpio 
and  comprehensive,  one  which  is  well  worth  imitating.  With  pencil  or  pen  ho 
shaded  the  map  by  means  of  lines  crossing  each  other  at  various  angles.  Thus  ho 
represented  the  typography  of  a  country  in  a  remarkably  accurate  manner,  and  this 
easy  method  enabled  his  pupils  to  judge  at  a  glance  us  to  the  height  of  the  land. 
They  saw  why  certain  rivers  took  such  and  such  a  course  and  no  other;  why  certain 
cities  were  cold,  others  warm;  why  a  river  was  navigable  or  not,  according  to  the 
abru])tness  of  tho  sloi)e;  why  certain  rivers  flowing  from  great  heights  had  a 
Btraighter  course  than  those  which  had  little  fall  and  meandered  through  the  ])lain; 
why  certain  lands  are  blessed  with  mild  climates,  being  sheltered  on  the  U'.>rth  side 
by  high  and  steep  mountain  ranges,  others  had  a  rough  climate,  being  exposed  to 
the  north  wind. 

Tho  teacher  was  well  informed  an<l  gave  information  in  such  a  manner  tkat  it 
agreed  with  the  children's  mental  stomachs. 

Example:  The  Erz-Gebirgo  (Ore  Mountains)  were  onco  full  of  silver  mines.  At 
the  time  of  Martin  Luther  (at  tho  beginning  (d'  the  sixteenth  century)  these  mines 
drew  a  great  number  of  i)eople  to  8axony,  and  i>.'irticularly  to  that  range  of  nioui'- 
tains.  When  the  mines  ceased  to  yield,  the  ])opulation,  not  being  s  >  lluctuating  a? 
it  is  now,  was  obliged  to  seize  uj>on  other  modes  of  occupation.  The  slopes  «»f  the* 
mountains  being  well  provided  with  various  kinds  of  wood,  oJfered  material  for  a 
variety  of  woodworking  industries.  Tho  slopes  being  steep,  tho  mountain  bro«^k» 
were  turbulent  and  gave  an  opportunity  to  build  mills,  which  were  firtit  used  lor 
vai'ious  i>urposes.  Lately,  when  the  textile  industry  grew,  this  water  ])Ower  was 
ntilized  to  serve  that  industry.  The  woods  soon  (fisappeared  on  tho  Erz  Mountains; 
they  were  literally  used  up.  »So  tho  j)e<>ple  had  to  resort,  to  manufacturing  pursuits 
almost  entirely,  agriculture  being  impossible.  To-day  the  ]ioi»ulation  of  the  King- 
dom of  .Sa.Kony  is  tho  densest  of  all  Germany,  and,  aside  from  that  in  IJclgium,  tho 
densest  in  all  Europe. 

It  was  cause  and  effect  constantly,  and  tho  attention  and  responsiveuoH^  v^i  XV^^ 
boys  were  truly  delightful. 
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Ono  other  biut  was  received  in  this  Rchool.  When  the  oral  lesson  clused,  the 
teacher  sent  a  boy  to  thtf  blackboard  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  m{(p  -which  the  other 
boys  were  told  to  make  on  their  slates.  Then  ho  showed  that  distances  which  he 
could  cover  with  the  span  of  his  hand  should  be  made  1  inch  long  on  the  slate  or  6 
inches  on  the  blackboard.  Now  he  measured  oft'  certain  points  on  the  map  by 
spans,  and  thus  gave  the  pupils  a  simple  scale  by  moans  of  which  they  could  furnish 
a  free-hand  map  which  was  not  out  of  proportion.  This  procedure  loads  the  way 
to  a  more  accurate  scale  and  to  the  thorough  comprehension  of  scales  as  snch. 
Afterwards  even  this  measuring  by  spans  would  bo  discontinued,  and  mere  eye 
measuring  would  be  substituted.    It  was  a  fine  lesson,  indeed  a  fruitful  lesson. 

Covcentnc  extension  of  the  geographical  horizon. — It  is  always  attended  with  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  when  one  observes  an  idea  consistently  carried  through  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  curriculum,  especially  if  that  consistency  is  in  strict  compliance 
with  educational  maxims  and  principles.  In  Berlin  a  truly  refreshing  example  of 
consistency  is  offered  in  the  schoolbook  used  in  the  study  of  geography,  which  book 
is  an  atlas  pure  and  simple,  not  a  text-book.  It  may  not  bo  without  interest  to  read 
an  account  of  what  that  book  contains,  for  it  is  gotten  up  with  undeniable  skill. 
.  The  reader  must  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  the  atlas  is  made  expressly  for  use  in  the 
elementary  (or  communal)  schools  of  Berlin.  Tho  idea  which  is  so  consistently  car- 
ried through  in  it  is  expressed  in  tho  above  heading. 

Page  1  contains  six  pictures  and  plans.  The  first  figure  is  a  perspective  view  of 
tho  inside  of  a  schoolroom,  and  side  by  side  with  it  is  a  map  plan  of  that  room.  This 
•  is  nothing  new  in  America.  Many  American  text-books  of  geography  contain  a  sim- 
ilar illustration.  It  is  hero  mentioned  for  no  other  reason  than  to  present  an 
unbroken  chain  of  methodical  links.  Notice  that  the  atlas  does  not  begin  with  the 
hemispheres.  The  picture  with  its  att<?ndant  plan  represents  the  first  circle  of  the 
pupil's  geographical  horizon  and  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  1  to  100. 

Then  follows  a  perspective  view  of  the  whole  schoolhouso  and  a  map  plan  of  the 
building.  Those  form  the  second  circle.  Scale:  1  to  300.  The  bird's- eyo  view  of 
tho  figure  is  certainly  an  ingenious  contrivance. 

This  is-  followed  by  a  perspective  view  of  a  portion  of  a  city  and  its  map  plan. 
Tho  schoolhouso  is  again  found  on  this  map.  Tiieso  two  figures  form  the  third  circle 
of  the  pupil's  horizon,     fc^cale:  1  to  1,500. 

Pago  2  contains  a  larger  perspective  view  of  a  landscape  accomi)anied  by  a  map 
plan.  AVo  find  the  same  schoolhouse  and  portion  of  the  town  represented  in  the  two 
figures  which  form  the  fourth  circle.     Scale:  1  to  7,500. 

Pago  3,  This  extension  of  the  horizon  is  followed  on  page  3  by  a  picture  of  an 
imaginary  landscape  which  is  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  most  vital 
topographical  ideas.    This  picture  also  is  accompanied  by  a  map  plan. 

Page  4  contains  a  minute  city  plan  of  Berlin,  which  forms  the  fifth  circle  of  the 
horizon.     Scale:  1  to  36,000. 

Page  5  is  Berlin  and  vicinity,  tho  same  city  plan  but  much  reduced  in  size  and 
Burrounded  by  many  villages,  hamlets,  etc.,  within  a  radius  of  12  kilometers.  This 
forms  tho  sixth  circle.     Scale :  1  to  100,000. 

Page  6  is  a  map  of  the  governmental  district  of  Potsdam,  in  the  center  of  which 
Berlin  is  situated,  this  being  tho  seventh  circle.     Scale:  1  to  1,000,000. 

Pago  7  is  a  physical  map  of  tho  province  of  Brandenburg  (center  Berlin).  Eighth 
circle  of  horizon.  Scale  of  map:  1  to  1,260,(X)0.  Map  contains  also  a  local  map 
exhibiting  the  railroads  entering  Berlin. 

Pago  8  IS  a  political  map  of  the  same  province.  Scale  tho  same.  I^ocal  map  of 
the  city  of  Potsdam. 

Page  9  is  a  i)hvsical  map  of  Germany.  Ninth  circle  of  horizon.  Scale:  1  to 
4,000,000. 

Page  10  is  a  political  map  of  Germany.  Same  circle;  same  scale.  J.ocal  map  of 
tho  Thuringian  principalities. 

Page  11  is  a  physical  map  of  Euroi^e.  Tenth  circle  of  horizon.  Scale:  1  to 
15,000,000. 

Page  12  contains  the  political  map  of  Europe.     Same  circle;  s.ame  scale. 

Page  13  contains  tho  map  of  Asia.    Scale:  1  to  50,000,000. 

Pago  14  contains  the  map  of  Africa.  Scale :  1  to  40.000,0(X).  Local  maps  of  tho 
Nile  Delta,  Cape  Colony,  and  Capo  Town. 

Page  15  contains  the  map  of  North  America.     Scale:  1  to  35,000,000. 

Pago  16  contains  tho  map  of  South  America.     Same  scale. 

Pago  17  contains  tho  map  of  Australia  and  Ocoanica,  with  local  map  of  Victoria 
Land,  and  an  illustration  of  tho  fonnation  of  coral  reefs.  Scale  of  main  map:  1  to 
60,000,000.      . 

The  foregoing  five  maps  may  be  considered  the  eleventh  circle. 

Page  18  is  again  a  local  map,  namely,  that  of  Palestine,  a  map  which  is  very  nso- 
ful  to  teachers  and  i»upils  in  tho  study  of  biblical  history. 

Page  19  contains  tho  twelfth  circle  of  geographical  horizon,  namely,  tho  Eastern 
Hemisphere. 
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Page  20.  The  WcHtom  Hemispliere.    Scale  iiot  stated. 

Page  21  directs  the  inipilH  look  upward  to  the  heavens.  It  contains  a  representa- 
tion of  the  northern  SKy,  with  the  most  imi)ortant  constellations  and  the  milkv  way. 

Page  22,  the  lost  one  iii  the  book,  is  devoted  to  mathematical  geography.  It  con- 
tainB  illustrations  of  the  eclipses,  of  the  earth's  orl»it,  the  solar  system,  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  and  various  very  useful  devices  of  similar  nature.     ♦     *    ♦ 

These,  then,  are  the  contents  of  the  elementary  geography  in  use  in  the  city  of 
Berlin.  One  may,  perhaps,  advance  objections  to  tliis,  that,  or  another  item ;  may 
object,  for  instance,  to  the  picture  of  the  quaint  city  as  being  foreign  to  our  pupilr 
surroundings.  It  must  be  repeated,  for  his  benefit,  that  the  atlas  is  not  made  for 
American  children,  but  for  the  children  in  Berlin.  It  might  be  possible  to  present 
a  series  of  pictures  and  accompanying  map  plans  which  could  be  used  in  large  cities, 
such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 

One  may,  perhaps,  consider  it  somewhat  of  a  strait-jacket  to  be  tied  down  to 
such  a  course,  one  which  will  not  give  the  precocious  child  a  chance  to  look  beyond 
the  "board  fence  of  the  circle.^'  To  him  it  may  be  said  :  There  is  no  objection  at 
all  for  any  precocious  child  to  look  at  the  next  pages  and  ask  questions  about  them, 
but  the  regular,  methodical  course  is  here  prescribed  according  to  the  principle 
''From  the  near  to  the  remote/'  If  he  desires  to  deviate  from  the  course,  he  may 
skip  a  few  pages,  and  return  to  them  whenever  ho  sees  lit. 

But  the  consistency  with  which  the  principle  of  education  that  presupposes  con- 
centric growth  is  carried  out  deserves  commendation.  We  are  too  often  talking  of 
principles  and  shunning  to  apply  them.  Here  is  a  sample  of  that  consistency  which 
does  what  it  preaches.  WhetnOV  we  like  it  or  not,  we  may  at  least  be  just,  and  find 
it  praiseworthy  as  such. 

Cause  and  effect  in  geography. — It  was  a  spirited  lesson  in  geography  that  was  heard 
in  Munich,  and  is  worth  sketching.  Tlie  children  were  of  tlie  same  ago  ns  our  pupils 
in  the  highest  grade  of  the  grammar-school  course — 13  or  14  years  of  age,  perhaps. 
Maps  were  there  in  abundance,  and  a  handstmie  large  globe  was  brought  in. 

The  teacher  first  stated  the  fact  that  the  heat  e<iuator  is  not  synonymous  with  the 
mathematical  equator;  that  it  is  an  irregular  line  lying  on  an  average  of  10^  north 
of  the  actual  equator.  Now  ho  led  tlie  jmpils  to  find  causes  ft>r  this  apparently  sin- 
gular fact.  Did  not  the  sun  strike  the  earth  with  equal  force  north  and  south  of 
the  equator!  With  the  aid  of  a  large  globe,  on  which  the  j)revalence  of  water  on 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  could  bo  seen  distinctly  by  all  tlie  pupils  of  the  class,  the 
fact  was  soon  established  that  this  prevalence  of  water  caused  more  evaporation 
than  on  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Evaporation,  however,  they  knew  from  tlie  little 
study  of  physics  they  had  ha<l,  caused  absorption  of  heat,  while  land  would  radiate 
the  heat  it  received,  and  thus  cause  a  higher  degree  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere. 

Now  proofs  of  this  fact  were  searched  for,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  how 
quickly  the  pupils  reasoned  backward  frpni  effect  to  cause.  In  the  deserts  of  Sahara 
and  Gobi  they  thought  that  they  found  the  effect  of  great  heat  on  largo  bodies  of 
land.  In  the  indented  coast  line  of  Europe  they  found  the  cause  of  a  temperate 
climate  and  an  absence  of  dreary  wastes  oi  deserts. 

Then  the  climate  of  the  difleront  continents  was  discussed  and  the  general  rule 
established,  (a)  that  great  bodies  of  laud  have  hot  summers  and  tierce  winters; 
proofs,  inner  North  America,  inner  Asia,  inner  Australia,  even  Russia  in  Europe; 
\b)  much  water  was  the  cause  of  cool  summers  and  inild  winters :  Proofs,  Western  Eu- 
rope, South  America,.  Southern  Africa,  and  the  Asiatic  isles  and  i^eniusulos.  Water 
tempers  the  climate. 

This  lesson  was  truly  admirable,  but  only  its  bare  results  can  be  given. 

The  latitude,  it  was  easily  inferred,  caused  the  climate.  But  the  latter  was 
greatly  modified — that  is,  made  milder  or  fiercer — by  the  situation  or  elevation  of 
the  country.  A  plateau  would  naturally  be  cooler  than  a  low  plain  under  the  same 
latitude.  Quito  in  Ecuador,  and  Para  in  Brazil,  botli  almost  under  the  equator, 
were  yet  very  difi*erent  in  their  climates,  the  f«n*mcr  being  situated  10,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  latter  almost  on  a  level  with  it. 

Mountain  chains  like  the  Andes,  the  Rockies,  the  Himalayas,  the  Alps,  etc.,  are 
also  causes  of  great  difi'erences  in  climate,  as  they  may  protect  the  laud  from  certain 
atmospheric  currents  and  other  influences.  This  was  proved  by  the  great  fertility 
of  the  eastern  slope  and  the  rainless  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  also  by  the  two 
slopes  of  the  Rockies. 

These  dift'erent  considerations  were  summed  up  in  this:  Latitude,  formation,  and 
elevation  of  a  country  condition  its  climate. 

But  climate  alone  does  not  make  a  country  a  desirable  place  to  dwell  in.  Other 
things  are  needed  to  make  it  fertile,  otherwise  Australia  ought  to  be  overcrowded, 
whereas  it  is  but  thinly  ympulated.  Irrigation  is  an  important  condition.  Look  at 
Western  and  Central  Europe,  and  tlio  United  States;  these  countries  are  admirably 
irrigated— i.  e.,  watered  and  drained.  The  teacher  dwelt  on  this  by  showing  that 
^e  United  States  have  in  their  Mississippi  Valley  the  granary  of  th^  viwVSl,  ^\&lvaN» 
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ideally  irrigated,  fertile  regjiou.  f  Fertility  Avas  traced  to  irrigation  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Turkey,  and  Spain. 

Tlio  latter  country  served  as  an  example  to  prove  that  climate,  elevation,  and 
irrigation  will  not  suffico  to  maintain  life  if  the  soil  is  not  favorable.  In  Spain  tlie 
forests  that  used  to  crown  the  lovely  mountains,  and  constantly  feed  the  i>icture8qno 
and  na^ivable  rivers  meandering  through  the  valleys,  have  been  uprooted.  Ruthless 
extcrunnatiou  of  the  forests  had  made  the  hills  bare,  the  rain  had  washed  the  fer- 
tile soil  from  the  unprotected  mountain  sides,  and  the  rivers  now  dry  up  in  siimnier 
and  threaten  death  and  destruction  in  spring,  when  the  melting  of  the  snow  fills  the 
riA'cr  beds  and  causes  inundations. 

So,  then,  proper  soil  is  another  condition  of  life,  and  we  have  the  princii)le  that 
climate  is  caused  by  latitude,  formation,  and  elevation  of  the  country;  that  proper 
climate,  favorable  irrigation,  and  good  soil  condition  an  exuberant  vegetation. 
Vegetation,  of  course,  is  a  condition  necessary  for  the  animal  kingdom.  But,  while 
the  latter  depends  for  subsistence  upon  vegetation,  the  former  is  in  no  small  degree 
dependent  upon  animal  matter  for  subsistence.  So,  again,  we  have  cause  and  eflcct. 
And  the  chain  lengthens;  latitude  and  elevation  cause  climate;  climate  and  irriga- 
tion condition  vegetation.    All  these  are  necessary  to  support  the  animal  kingdom. 

Where  all  these  conditions  are  favorable  human  existence  is  assured,  and  the 
human  population  of  a  country  stands  in  exact  proportion  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  these  conditions.  This  was  conclusively  demonstrate<l  by  the  pox>ulation  of  North 
America.  The  United  States,  situated  in  the  temperate  zone,  traversed  by  lofty 
mountain  ranges  which  ui!brd  admirable  irrigation,  possessing  on  the  whole  a  very 
fertile  soil,  had  all  the  conditions  of  an  exuberant  vegetation  and  support  of  animal 
and  human  beings.  Conse([ucutly  we  fmd  them  pox>ulated  by  about  GO, 000,000,  while 
north  and  south  of  them,  in  Canada  and  Mexico,  the  2>opulation  is  comparatively 
sparse. 

The  pupils  were  almost  breathless  with  attention,  and,  w^hen  called  upon,  gave 
geographical  facts  in  support  of  the  teacher's  assertions  quite  readily.  This  was  a 
review  lesson,  which,  while  otfering  now  vistas  into  the  science  of  geograjihy,  caused 
the  pujuls  to  brush  up  their  knowledge  of  geographical  facts. 

The  task  given  out  for  the  next  lesson  was:  ^'Find  proofs  for  the  truths  we  have 
discoA'cred  to-day." 

*'Will  they  be  able,"  asked  the  visitor,  **to  lind  more  proofs?" 

•'I  should  think  so,"  was  the  reply  of  the  teacher.  "They  worry  their  fathers, 
mothers,  uncles,  and  aunts  fur  further  proofs :  they  consult  the  libraries ;  they  ransack 
every  source  of  information,  until  they  find  proofs.  A  truth  thus  discovered,  as  we 
did  in  this  lesson,  acts  like  leaven;  it  grows  and  induces  the  learner  to  proceed  in 
his  investigations.  And  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  recapitulate  these  facts, 
for  indigenous  thoughts  are  like  words  engraved  with  steel  into  granite,  while 
borrowed  thoughts,  such  as  are  learned  by  heart  from  the  printed  page,  are  words 
written  with  a  reed  on  dry  sand;  the  next  rain  will  wash  them  out.'^ 

OONCLI'SION. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  proper  to  mention  several  devices 
recently  brought  out  in  this  country.  They  consist  of  relief  maps  for  the  use  of 
schools.  All  relief  work  in  sand,  clay,  and  putty  on  a  large  scale,  done  by  pupils, 
must  necessarily  remain  crude  and  imperfect.  Sand  maps  invariably  exhibit  incor- 
rect outlines,  exaggerated  elevations,  and  various  other  imperfections,  which  tend 
to  vitiate  the  geographical  image  in  the  mind  of  the  child  and  thus  perx^etuate 
incorrect  impressions.  Map  drawing  which,  of  necessity,  ha^  to  bo  done  quickly, 
owing  to  the  short  time  that  can  be  devoted  to  it,  is  not  likely  to  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  correct  geographical  knowledge.  For  the  purpose  of  obviating  both  these 
difficulties,  and  to  adhere  to  the  principle  that  we  learn  by  doing,  emboi(se<l  relief 
maps  are  designed.  It  is  intended  that  the  child  shall  use  these  maps  as  supplements 
to  its  text-book.  Being  made  of  cardboard  of  the  same  size  of  the  text-book,  he  can 
slip  the  relief  map  into  his  book,  carry  it  home  and  use  it  as  a  geographical  slate. 
These  maps  are  manufactured  like  embossed  flowers,  and  covered  with  a  washable, 
cleansablo  surface,  which  permits  a  succession  of  pencil  markings  and  cleansings. 
Being  very  durable,  these  maps  can  bo  used  as  long  as  the  instruction  on  a  continent 
or  country  lasts.  The  chief  excellence  of  these  majis  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  jiupils 
have  before  them  nothing  but  the  coast  lines  of  the  continont,  the  elevations  and  the 
rivers,  and  no  names  whatever,  hence  the  maps  can  not  bo  charged  with  containing 
a  multiplicity  of  detail  that  might  l>e wilder  the  child,     lie  can  enter  all  geograi>h- 
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ical  data  as  he  is  inailo  acquainted  with  them;  ho  can  trace  with  pencil  the  coast 
liueS;  boundary  lines,  river  courses,  elovatiouH,  etc. ;  ho  can  locate  cities,  battlefields, 
railroads,  harbors,  islands,  peaks,  etc.;  ho  can  perfonn  geographical  tasks  as  he 
solves  his  i)roblen]s  in  arithmetic,  on  a  slate,  and  tlien  eraso  them  with  a  sponge  as 
ho  cleanses  his  slate.  The  geographical  instruction  can  thus  bo  made  a  step  by  step 
procedure.  Tho  teacher  can  eliminate  that  part  of  knowledge  which  is  not  suitablo 
at  a  given  ago  of  the  pupil;  in  other  words,  she  can  grado  tho  instruction  as  she 
docs  tho  difllculties  in  arithmetic  and  grammar.  Thcso  cleansablo  relief  mai)S  pre- 
vent wrong  impressions  concerning  tho  outlines,  since  they  aro  made  according  to 
approved  models  in  form  of  Hat  surfaco  max)s.  Of  course  they  can  not  be  as  correct 
as  relief  mai)S  on  a  largo  scale  might  be,  but  they  are  sutflciontly  clear  and  distinct 
without  showing  too  great  exaggerations  of  elevations. 

Relief  maps  aro  also  made  of  plaster  and  other  hard  material  in  this  country  on 
a  much  larger flcale  than  those  described  in  tho  foregoing  paragraph.  They  repre- 
sent the  curvature  of  tho  earth's  surface,  nre  excellently  executed,  and  will  doubt- 
less facilitate  tho  teaching  of  geograjdiy. 

Relief  wall  maps  of  papier  mAch^  are  also  published  in  America  on  a  large  scale. 
These  attempts  sui>ersede  the  Hat  surfaced  wall  map  by  giving  names  and  boundary 
lines  in  color.     They  are  set  in  wooden  frames  and  can  be  suspended  on  tho  wall. 

And,  lastly,  a  relief  globo  is  published  which  shows  the  elevations  and  depressions 
on  laud  as  well  as  the  dcxiressions  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  sujierb  piece  of 
workmanshi]),  and  will  doubtless  contribute  to  the  acquisition  of  correct  geogra^ih- 
ical  concepts. 
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ideally  irnKnted,  fertili;  ri'^ioii.  , Fertility  wm  tr.ieoa  lu  iriiyation  iii  Trance,  Ger- 
luniiy,  Italy,  Turkey,  ami  Spnin. 

Tlio  latter  conntry  scrveil  aa  au  example  to  [irovo  that  I'liiniite,  elevulioii,  nnd 
irrigntion  Tvill  not  eiifflco  to  maiiitaia  lif«  if  tlio  tuiil  Ib  not  favorable.  In  Spain  tlin 
fuTcbts  tbat  used  ti>  crown  the  lovely  moimtuiDs,  and  conetAUtly  feed  the  pictiirenqnu 
and  naRivablo  rivers  mcauderiug  tlirouelt  tlio  valleys,  Lava  botu  nprootcd.  It  utlilcsa 
extcruiiuation  of  tho  forests  had  made  the  liiUii  unre,  tbe  rain  Lail  n-aibeil  tbo  fer- 
tile soil  from  tho  unprotected  nionnfain  sidos,  and  tho  rivers  now  dry  up  in  summer 
and  Ilircnten  <1eath  and  ileBtmction  lu  Hpring,  irhcu  tlie  nielting  of  tlio  kuoiv  lilU  the 
river  beds  and  causcB  innudatiouH. 

So,  then,  proper  soil  is  anothci'  condition  of  life,  nnd  wc  have  tho  principle  that 
cliiuiife  ia  caused  hy  latitude,  formation,  and  elevation  of  tbo  country;  that  proper 
ejiniato,  favoiahlo  irrigation,  and  guoii  soil  condition  an  exuberant  vegotiitioii. 
Vegetation,  of  rouivc,  ie  a  couditios  necessary  for  tho  animal  kingdom.  Ilut,  wbilo 
the  latter  depends  fur  siilwisteuve  upon  vegetation,  the  former  is  in  no  small  dccreo 
dependent  upon  animal  matter  for  eubHiatcnee.  Ho,  ngniu,  we  have  cause  and  e&ect 
And  tbo  chain  lengthens;  Intitmlo  and  elevation  canso  climate;  climate  and  irrigo-  - 
tion  condition  vegetation.     All  these  ore  noceasaryto  support  the  animal  kingdom. 

Where  all  these  cuuditioua  are  fnyorahle  human  eziatenco  ia  nsNurod,  and  tbn 
human  popiilatinn  of  a  I'uuutry  stands  in  exact  proportion  to  the  preseueo  or  absence 
of  these  conditions.  Thiswascotii'lusivelydemonatrateil  by  tho  populatioD  of  Kurth 
America.  Tho  United  States,  sitnateil  iu  tho  temperate  zone,  traversed  by  lofty 
mountain  ranges  uhich  ofl'ord  admirable  irrigation,  pnseeasing  ou  the  whole  a  very 
feitif  0  soil,  had  all  the  oonditious  of  an  cxiiber.-iut  vegetation  and  support  of  animal 
and  human  beings.  Consequently  we  lind  them  ]iupulated  by  about  00,000,000,  while 
noilh  and  south  of  them,  in  Canada  ond  flcxico,  tbu  popti]»tiaii  is  comparatively 

The  imjiila  weT«  olmoat  breatliless  with  utlcntion,  and,  when  called  ii)K>n,  giive 
geographical  foots  in  snpport  of  the  teacher's  aaserttous  quite  readily.  This  was  * 
roriew  lewon,  which,  whilo  offering  now  vialna  into  tho  acienco  of  geography,  caused 
tbo  vapils  to  brush  np  their  knowledge  of  guographicjil  facts. 

Tuo  t«8k  given  out  for  the  next  lesaou  was:  "Find  proofs  I'm-  the  truths  we  have 
discovered  to-day." 

"Will  tbey  bo  able,"  asked  tho  viaitor,  "to  lind  wore  proofs?" 

*'I  shonld  think  so,"  was  the  reply  of  tbe  teacher.  "They  worry  their  fathers, 
mothers,  uaclca,and  aunts  for  further  proofs ;  they  consult  the  libraries;  tbey  ransack 
every  H<mrco  of  information,  until  they  finil  proofs.  A  truth  thus  dioeovci'ed,  aa  we 
did  in  thin  lesson,  acts  like  leaven ;  it  grows  and  Induces  tbo  learner  to  proceed  in 
his  investigations.  And  it  nill  scarcely  bo  necessary  to  recapitulate  these  facta, 
for  indigenous  thoughts  are  like  words  engraved  with  steel  into  granite,  while 
borrowed  thoughts,  such  as  are  leamoil  by  lieart  from  the  printed  page,  are  words 
written  with  a  rood  ou  dry  sand;  the  next  raiu  will  wash  tbom  out." 


In  connection  with  tho  foregoing  it  would  aeeui  proper  to  mention  aevernl  devices 
rereiitly  brought  out  in  this  country.  They  tousiat  of  relief  majis  lor  the  use  of 
schools.  All  relief  work  iu  sand,  clay,  and  putty  on  a  large  scale,  dono  by  pupils, 
must  necessarily  remain  crude  and  iniperfect.  Sand  maps  iuvariaUly  o^chibit  incor- 
rect outlines,  exaggerated  olevations,  and  various  other  imperfections,  which  tend 
to  Titiato  tho  geographical  imago  iu  the  mind  of  the  child  and  thus  perpetuate 
incorrect  impressions.  Map  drawiug  which,  of  neeesaily,  has  to  be  done  quickly, 
owing  to  the  abort  time  that  can  bodevoted  to  it,  iauot  likely  to  facilitate  tho  acqui- 
sition of  correct  geographical  knowledge.  For  the  purpose  of  obviating  both  those 
dillicullies,  and  to  adhere  to  tho  principle  that  wo  learn  hy  doing,  cuibossed  relief 
maps  aro  designed.  It  is  intended  that  the  child  shall  use  t  hcM  maps  as  sapplen 
toils  test-book.  Being  made  of  cardboard  of  tho  same  sizo  of  thulest-hook,  1 
slip  the  relief  map  into  his  book,  carry  it  home  and  nse  it  as  a  gcdgraphieit  B 
These  maps  are  maiiufLictiired  like  embossed  flowers,  and  e<>veri'(.' 
eleausablo  surface,  which  jierniits  .1  succession  of  pencil  uiarkingB  and  clean 
Being  very  durable,  these  maps  can  bo  used  as  lougas  thoiiietrnc 
or  conntry  lasts.  Tho  chief  excellence  of  these  maps  lies  in  tbo  fact  that  U 
barebefore  them  nothing  bat  tbo  coast  lines  of  the  contiucjil,  theclerat 
rivers,  nnd  no  names  wbatover,  hence  tho  maps  can  not  1>0  charged  WiQl 
a  multiplicity  of  detail  that  might  bewilder  the  obild.     H« ' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OE  BAVAKIA. 

[A  brii'f  Htufemoiit  by  I^irknx  Keiakr,  t4>u('.her  iu  Miniu-li.] 


After  the  treaty  at  Versailles,  November  23,  1870,  the  Kingdom  of 
Bavaria  was  invited,  with  the  otiier  twenty-four  German  States,  to 
form  the  present  (lerman  Empire  (Deutsches  Reich).  For  a  number  of 
concerns,  such  as  industry  and  its  protection,  trafllic,  and  duties,  a  com- 
mon system  of  values,  weights,  and  measures,  railroad,  telegraph,  and 
postal  service,  army  and  navy,  sanitary  and  veterinary  police,  etc.,  the 
laws  for  the  entire  Empire  are  made  by  an  imperial  council  (Bundes- 
rath),  together  with  the  imperial  diet  or  parliament  (Reichstag),  and 
published,  if  they  lind  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  iu  the  national 
governmental  journal  ( Reich sanzeiger).  But  outside  of  these  things 
Bavaria  is  independent  as  regards  the  making  of  its  own  laws  with 
respect  to  home  and  property,  as  well  as  the  management  of  its  rail- 
road, postal  and  telegrajih  system  (Wiirtembcrg  also  has  this  right 
reserved),  and  during  peace  the  chief  command  of  the  army  remains 
in  the  hands  of  its  own  king. 

The  schools,  and  especially  the  common  school  system,  are  left  to  the 
government  of  each  separate  state,  with  the  exception  that  the  imperial 
laws  retain  certain  general  rights  relating  to  them.  For  instance,  the 
national  regulation  of  industry  (Iteichsgewerbeordnung)  of  July  7, 
1883,  in  article  135,  states: 

Children  under  13  years  o£  age  shall  not  be  employed  in  factories.  Cliildren  over 
13  years  may  only  bo  employed  iu  factories  when  they  are  no  longer  refjuired  to 
attend,  the  common  schools.  The  length  of  time  for  the  employment  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age  shall  not  be  more  than  six  hours  a  day.  Young  persons 
between  14  and  10  years  of  age  shall  not  be  employed  iu  factory  work  longer  than 
ten  hours  a  day. 

Article  62  states :  "  In  the  pursuit  of  the  peddling  business,  traveling 

from  place  to  place,  it  is  forbidden  to  employ  children  under  14  years 

of  age.'^    According  to  the  law  of  comi)ulsory  vaccination  (Impfgesetz), 

enacted  April  8,  1874,  for  the  entire  Empire,  every  child  on  entering 

the  common  school  must  present  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  every 

pupil  attending  either  a  public  or  private  school  must  undergo  a  second 

vaccination  sometime  during  his  twelfth  year  of  age.    According  to 
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article  35  of  the  national  criminal  code  (ReiclisstrafgCHetzbuch)  no  child 
under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  subjected  to  any  punishment  under 
criminal  law.  According  to  article  123  of  the  same  law  entering  a 
school  by  any  person  without  authority  or  a  i)ermit  is  prohibited. 
Throughout  the  Empire  the  general  law  of  compulsory  education  has 
been  established,  but  in  the  different  states  the  age  of  entering  and 
leaving  the  common  school  is  not  the  same. 

The  various  school  systems  of  Germany  are  divided  on  denomina- 
tional lines.  The  local  sui)erintendency  of  the  common  schools  rests 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  but  as  exceptions  may  bo  noted  the 
public  (common)  scliools  of  Baden  according  to  the  law  of  October, 
1800  (amended  in  18G2  and  1868),  were  separated  from  the  church.  The 
same  was  done  in  Hessia  according  to  a  law  i^assed  June  16,  1874. 
Tlie  denominational  schools  of  Wiirtemberg,  which  have  had  their  own 
school  laws  since  1830  (amended  in  1858  and  1805),  have  a  combined 
state  and  ecclesiastical  superintendency.  The  Duchies  of  Anhjilt  and 
Saxe  Coburg-Gotha  also  have  their  own  school  laws.  The  efforts  of 
the  Prussian  Government  to  organize  the  public  school  system  of  that 
Kingdom  by  a  general  organic  law  have  not  yet  been  successful,  and 
the  bills  to  this  effect  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  House  of  Dep- 
uties (Abgeordneteuhaus)  for  the  last  few  decades  (repeated  January 
14, 1892)  have  not  found  the  approval  of  the  house.  The  public  school, 
as  proposed  in  this  bill,  was  in  future  to  be  religious  in  character  with- 
out exception.  The  school  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  church. 
When  the  bill  was  submitted  it  called  forth  a  great  commotion  through- 
out the  whole  country,  which  expressed  itself  in  innumerable  pre.ss 
comments,  all  strongly  condemning  the  bill.  Prof.  Felix  Dahn,  of 
Breslau,  published  a  pamphlet  criticising  the  bill,  in  which  he  said: 

It  is  QUO  of  the  8ad«lest  aud  most  hazardous  attempts  made  in  Prussia,  or  in  the 
whole  Eiupire,  since  Priuco  Bismarck  has  been  put  out  of  otlice,  and  the  thought  of 
enacting  this  proposition  into  a  law  is  depressing. 

The  progressive  ideas  of  the  year  1848  tended  in  Bavaria  toward  a 
necessary  improvement  of  school  education,  which  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  the  teacher's  salary.  Before  this  time  the  schoolhouse 
served  both  for  school  i)urposes  and  as  the  home  of  the  teacher,  who 
had  his  sleeping  quarters  in  the  garret.  Afterwards  the  school  build- 
ings were  changed  into  suitable  residences  and  recitation  rooms  were 
newly  erected. 

The  normal  regulations  of  May  15, 1887,  laid  down  new  princii)le8  for 
the  training  of  school  teachers.  The  diet  (Landtag)  of  ISOl  expected 
to  pass  a  new  law  by  means  of  which  the  entire  public  school  system 
was  to  be  regulated.  Instead  of  this  there  was  enacted  the  school- 
endowment  law  (Schuldotationsgesetz)  of  November  10,  1801,  as  the 
first  step  toward  legislatir)n  in  behalf  of  the  public  school,  thereby 
regulating  external  conditions  of  the  school,  especially  the  payment 
aud  pensioning  of  teachers. 
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A  few  years  later,  October  31, 1867,  a  school  bill  was  i>roposed  to  the 
diet,  iu  which  a  general  school  law  was  intended,  which  was  to  rest  on 
the  fundamentiil  ])riDcii>les  of  modern  education  and  statesmanship. 
But  the  second  chamber  (Ueichsratskammer)  refuseil  its  sanction, 
believing  that  the  proi)osed  law  tended  too  much  toward  a  diminution 
of  the  church's  influence  as  well  as  containing  the  germ  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  school  from  the  church.  The  bill  assailed  especially  the 
organization  known  as  tlie  district  board  of  trustees.  According  to 
article  115  every  province  (Bavaria  is  divided  into  eight  provinces, 
Kreise  or  Regierungsbezirke)  should  be  divided  into  a  certsiin  number 
of  districts,  and  for  each  district  one  of  the  best  qualified  teachers 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Government  as  school  inspector. 

Hence,  legislation  having  failed  in  Bavaria,  there  are  now  only  a  few 
points  in  tlie  ])ublic  school  system,  such  as  defrayment  of  the  school 
expenditure  (Schiilaufwand),  home  rehitions  of  teachers,  lawful  punish- 
ment for  neglect,  etc.,  which  are  regulated  by  law.  School  affairs  are 
dependent,  iirst,  upon  a  number  of  ministerial  resolutions  and  ordi- 
nances (i.  e.,  such  orders  as  the  head  of  the  State,  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Diet,  can  make,  with  ministerial  counter  signature)  which  are 
not  organically  combined,  and,  second,  upon  a  great  number  of  special 
regulations  and  orders,  issued  by  the  head  of  the  department,  by  means 
of  which,  from  the  beginning  of  this  century  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
public  schools  were  regulated  and  their  management  changed  from  time 
to  time. 

As  many  as  6,857,  or  95.3  per  cent,  of  the  common  scliools  of  the 
Kingdom  are  found  in  the  country,  according  to  oflicial  reports.  The 
present  de8crii)tion  relates  principally  to  these  schools  in  the  seven 
contiguous  i>rovinces  of  Bavaria,  for  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  which 
yet  retains  many  laws  and  civil  institutions  peculiar  to  itself  from  the 
former  French  rule,  there  are  also  some  i)eculiarities  in  the  school  sys- 
tem. The  city  schools  of  Munich  have  been  governed  by  a  local  ordi- 
nance since  January  1,  1872,  known  as  the  '^Schulstatut"  of  Munich. 
This  report  would  become  too  extensive  if  the  Munich  city  school 
syst^jm  were  considered. 

Before  the  Iteformation  there  were  no  municipal  schools.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  young  lay  entirely  in  the  liands  of  jjriests  and  numks. 
The  State  for  the  first  time  entered  into  scliool  matters  in  1548,  under 
Duke  William  IV,  who  in  that  year  issued  the  first  school  ordinances 
of  Bavaria.  A  real  separation  between  the  German  and  Latin  school 
system  had  not  yet  taken  place.  For  the  first  time  in  a  vohiminous 
school  law  of  the  year  15()9  the  Ijatin  and  German  schools  became 
officially  separated  in  the  principalities  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria. 
Also,  in  1G50,  under  Ferdinand  Maria  (1G51-1()79),  tliere  appeared  a  reg- 
ulation for  school  discipline  for  both  German  and  Latin  teacliers  and 
pni)ils.  A  more  extensive  and  effectual  organization,  which  t^>uched 
ui>on  the  true  relationship  of  school  and  state,  came  into  existence  with 
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One  other  lilnt  was  received  in  this  Rchool.  When  the  oral  lesson  closed,  the 
teacher  sent  a  boy  to  thd  blackboard  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  m^p  which  the  other 
boys  were  tohl  to  make  on  their  slates.  Then  he  showed  that  distances  which  he 
could  cover  with  the  span  of  his  hand  should  bo  made  1  inch  long  on  the  slate  or  6 
inches  on  the  blackboard.  Now  he  measured  off  certain  points  on  the  map  by 
spans,  and  thus  gave  the  pupils  a  simple  scale  by  means  of  which  they  could  furnish 
a  fi*ee-hand  map  which  was  not  out  of  proportion.  This  procedure  leads  the  way 
to  a  more  accurate  scale  and  to  the  thorough  comprehension  of  scales  as  such. 
Afterwards  even  this  measuring  by  spans  would  bo  discontinued,  and  mere  eye 
measuring  would  bo  substituted.    It  was  a  fine  lesson,  indeed  a  fruitful  lesson. 

Concentric  extension  of  the  geographical  horizon, — It  is  always  attended  with  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction  when  one  observes  an  idea  consistently  carried  through  the  dif- 
ferent st-agcs  of  the  curriculum,  especially  if  that  consistency  is  in  strict  compliance 
with  educational  maxims  and  principles.  In  Berlin  a  truly  refreshing  example  of 
consistency  is  offered  in  the  schoolbook  used  in  the  study  of  geography,  which  book 
is  an  atlas  pure  and  simple,  not  a  text-book.  It  may  not  bo  without  interest  to  read 
an  account  of  what  that  book  contains,  for  it  is  gotten  up  with  undeniable  skill. 
The  reader  must  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  the  atlas  is  made  expressly  for  use  in  the 
elementary  (or  communal)  schools  of  Berlin.  The  idea  which  is  so  consistently  car- 
ried through  in  it  is  expressed  in  the  above  heading. 

Pago  1  contains  six  pictures  and  plans.  The  first  figure  is  a  perspective  view  of 
the  inside  of  a  schoolroom,  and  side  by  side  with  it  is  a  map  plan  of  that  room.  This 
is  nothing  new  in  America.  Many  American  text-books  of  geography  contain  a  sim- 
ilar illustration.  It  is  hero  mentioned  for  no  other  reason  than  to  present  an 
unbroken  chain  of  methodical  links.  Notice  that  the  atlas  does  not  begin  with  the 
hemispheres.  The  picture  with  its  att^'ndant  plan  represents  the  first  circle  of  the 
pupil's  geographical  horizon  and  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  1  to  100. 

Then  follows  a  perspective  view  of  the  whole  schoolhouse  and  a  map  plan  of  the 
building.  These  form  the  second  circle.  Scale:  1  to  300.  The  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  figure  is  certainly  an  ingenious  contrivance. 

This  is-  followed  by  a  perspective  view  of  a  portion  of  a  rity  •'ind  its  map  plan. 
The  schoolhouso  is  again  found  on  this  map.  These  two  figures  form  the  third  circle 
of  the  pupil's  horizon.     Scale :  1  to  1,500. 

Pago  2  contains  a  larger  perspective  view  of  a  landscape  accompanied  by  a  map 
plan.  Wo  find  the  same  schoolhousc  and  portion  of  the  town  represented  in  the  two 
ugures  which  form  the  fourth  circle.     Scale:  1  to  7,500. 

Pago  3.  This  extension  of  the  horizon  is  followed  on  page  3  by  a  picture  of  an 
imaginary  landscape  which  is  inserted  for  the  ])urpo8o  of  teaching  the  most  vital 
topograjihical  ideas.     This  picture  also  is  accompanied  by  .'v  maj)  plan. 

Page  4  contains  a  minute  city  plan  of  Berlin,  which  forms  the  iifth  circle  of  the 
horizon.     Scale:  1  to  36,000. 

Page  5  is  Berlin  and  vicinity,  the  same  city  plan  but  much  reduced  in  size  and 
surrounded  by  many  villages,  hamlets,  etc.,  wituin  a  radius  of  12  kilometers.  This 
forms  the  sixth  circle.     Scale :  1  to  100,000. 

Pago  0  is  a  map  of  the  governmental  district  of  Potsdam,  in  the  center  of  which 
Berlin  is  situated,  this  being  the  seventh  circle.     Scale:  1  to  1,000,000. 

Page  7  is  a  physical  map  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg  (center  Berlin).  Eighth 
circle  of  horizon.  Scale  of  map:  1  to  1,260,000.  Map  contains  also  a  local  map 
exhibiting  the  railroads  entering  Berlin. 

Page  8  is  a  political  mai>  of  the  same  province.  Scale  the  same.  I-.ocal  map  of 
the  city  of  Potsdam. 

Page  9  is  a  phvsical  map  of  Germany.     Ninth  circle  of  horizon.     Scale:   1  to 

4,ooo;ooo. 

Page  10  is  a  political  map  of  Germany.  Same  circle;  same  Hcale.  Local  map  of 
the  Thuring:ian  xmncipalities. 

Page  11  is  a  phvsical  map  of  Europe.  Tenth  circle  of  horizon.  Scale:  1  to 
15,000,000. 

Page  12  contains  the  political  map  of  Europe.     Same  circle;  same  scale. 

Page  13  contains  the  map  of  Asia.     Scale :  1  to  50,000,000. 

Pago  14  contains  the  map  of  Africa.  Scale:  1  to  40,0(X),0(X).  I^ocal  maps  of  the 
Nile  Delta,  Cape  Colony,  and  Cape  Town. 

Page  15  contains  the  map  of  North  America.     Scale :  1  to  35,(X)0,000. 

Page  16  contains  the  map  of  South  America.     Same  scale. 

Page  17  contains  tlie  map  of  Australia  and  Occanica,  with  local  map  of  Victoria 
Land,  and  an  illustration  of  the  formation  of  coral  reefs.  Scale  of  main  map:  1  to 
60,000,000.      . 

The  foregoing  five  maps  may  be  considered  the  eleventh  circle. 

Page  18  is  again  a  local  map,  namely,  that  of  Palestine,  a  map  which  is  very  use- 
ful to  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  study  of  biblical  history. 

Page  19  contains  the  twelfth  circle  of  geographical  horizon,  namely,  the  Eastern 
Ilemi8X)here. 
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Page  20.  Tho  WcHtcm  Heniisplicro.    Scalo  not  stated. 

Page  21  directs  the  pupils  look  upward  to  tho  heavens.  It  contains  a  representa- 
tion of  the  northern  sKy,  with  the  most  im]>ortant  constellations  and  the  milky  way. 

Page  22,  the  lost  one  in  the  book,  is  devoted  to  mathematical  geography.  It  con- 
tains illustrations  of  tho  eclipses,  of  the  earth's  orbit;  the  solar  systt^m,  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  and  various  very  useful  devices  of  similar  nature.     *     *    * 

These,  then,  are  tho  contents  of  the  elementary  geography  in  use  in  the  city  of 
Berlin.  One  may,  perhaps,  advance  objections  to  this,  that,  or  another  item;  may 
object,  for  instance,  to  the  picture  of  tho  quaint  city  as  being  fore'gn  to  oar  pupilr 
surroundings.  It  must  be  repeated,  for  his  benefit,  that  the  atlas  is  not  mode  for 
American  children,  but  for  the  children  in  lierlin.  It  might  bo  ]>ossib]e  to  present 
a  series  of  pictures  and  accompanying  map  plans  which  could  be  used  in  large  cities, 
such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 

One  may,  perhaps,  consider  it  somewhat  of  a  strait-jacket  to  bo  tied  down  to 
such  a  course,  one  which  will  not  give  the  precocious  child  a  chance  to  look  beyond 
the  "board  fence  of  tho  circle.''  To  him  it  may  be  Raid  :  There  is  no  objection  at 
all  for  any  precocious  child  to  look  at  the  next  pages  and  ask  questions  about  thom, 
but  tho  regular,  methodical  course  is  here  prescribed  according  to  the  principle 
"From  the  near  to  the  remote/'  If  ho  desires  to  deviate  from  tho  course,  ho  may 
skip  a  few  pages,  and  return  to  them  whenever  he  sees  lit. 

But  the  consistency  with  which  tlio  principle  of  education  that  presupposes  con- 
centric growth  is  carried  out  deserves  commendation.  We  are  too  often  talking  of 
Srinciples  and  shunning  to  apply  them.  Here  is  a  sample  of  that  consistency  which 
oes  what  it  preaches.  WhetheV  we  like  it  or  not,  we  may  at  least  be  just,  and  find 
it  praisewortny  as  such. 

Cause  and  effect  in  geography. — It  was  a  spirited  lesson  in  geography  that  was  heard 
in  Munich,  and  is  worth  sketching.  Tlio  children  were  of  the  same  age  as  our  pupils 
in  the  highest  grade  of  the  granimar-school  course — l.'i  or  M  yearH  of  age,  perhaps. 
Maps  were  there  in  abundance,  and  a  handsome  largo  globe  was  brought  in. 

The  teacher  first  stated  the  fact  that  the  heat  e(|uator  is  not  Hynoiiyuious  with  the 
mathematical  equator;  that  it  is  an  irregular  lino  lying  on  an  average  of  10*^  north 
of  the  actual  eriuator.  Now  he  led  tlio  pupils  to  find  causes  for  this  apparently  sin- 
gular fact.  Did  not  the  sun  strike  the  earth  with  equal  force  north  and  south  of 
tho  equator!  With  the  aid  of  a  large  globe,  on  which  the  prevalence  of  water  on 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  could  be  seen  distinctly  by  all  the  pupils  of  the  class,  the 
fact  W.1S  soon  established  that  this  ]>revalence  of  water  caused  more  evaporation 
than  on  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Evaporation,  however,  they  knew  from  tne  little 
study  of  ph^'sics  they  had  had,  caused  absorption  of  heat,  while  land  would  radiate 
the  heat  it  received,  and  thus  cause  a  higher  degree  of  temi>erature  in  tho  atmosphere. 

Now  proofs  of  this  fact  were  searched  for,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  how 
quickly  the  pupils  reasoned  backward  from  effect  to  cause.  In  tho  deserts  of  Sahara 
and  Gobi  they  thought  that  they  found  the  effect  of  great  heat  on  large  bodies  of 
land.  In  the  indented  coast  line  of  Europe  they  found  the  cause  of  a  temperate 
climate  and  an  absence  of  dreary  wastes  of  deserts. 

Then  the  climate  of  the  different  continents  was  disciisRcd  and  the  general  rule 
established,  (a)  that  great  bodies  of  laud  have  hot  summers  and  fierce  winters; 
proofs,  inner  North  America,  inner  Asia,  inner  Australia,  even  Russia  in  Europe; 
\h)  much  water  was  tlie  cause  of  cool  summers  and  mild  winters :  Proofs,  Western  Eu- 
rope, .South  America,.  Southern  Africa,  and  tho  Asiatic  isles  and  peninsulas.  Water 
tempers  tho  climate. 

This  lesson  was  truly  admirable,  but  only  its  bare  results  can  be  given. 

Tho  latitude,  it  was  easily  inferred,  caused  the  climate.  But  tho  latter  was 
greatly  modified — that  is,  made  milder  or  fiercer — hj  tlio  situation  or  elevation  of 
the  country.  A  plateau  would  naturally  be  cooler  than  a  low  plain  under  the  same 
latitude.  Quito  in  Ecuador,  and  Para  in  Brazil,  botli  almost  under  tho  equator, 
were  yet  very  different  in  their  climates,  the  former  being  situated  10,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  tho  latter  almost  on  a  level  with  it. 

Mountain  chains  like  the  Andes,  the  Rockies,  the  Himnlayas,  the  Alps,  etc.,  are 
also  causes  of  great  dilierences  in  climate,  as  they  may  protect  tlie  land  from  certain 
atmospheric  cuiTents  and  other  influences.  This  was  proved  by  the  great  fertility 
of  the  eastern  slope  and  the  rainless  western  slope  of  the  Andes,  also  by  the  two 
slopes  of  the  Rockies. 

These  different  considerations  were  summed  up  in  this:  Latitude,  formation,  and 
elevation  of  a  country  condition  its  climate. 

But  climate  alone  does  not  make  a  country  a  desirable  place  to  dwell  in.  Other 
things  are  needed  to  make  it  fertile,  otherwise  Australia  ought  to  bo  overcrowded, 
whereas  it  is  but  thinly  i)opulated.  Irrigation  is  an  important  condition.  Look  at 
Western  and  Central  Europe,  and  the  United  Stati's;  these  countries  are  admirably 
irrigated — i.  e.,  watered  and  drained.  Tho  teaclier  dwelt  on  tliis  by  showing  that 
the  United  States  have  in  their  Mississippi  Valley  tho  granary  of  the  world,  a  moa^ 
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ideally  irrigated,  fertile  region,  f  Fertility  was  traced  to  irrigation  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Turkey,  and  Spain. 

Tlio  latter  country  sensed  as  an  example  to  prove  that  climate,  elevation,  and 
irrigation  will  not  suffice  to  maintain  life  if  the  soil  is  not  favorable.  In  Spain  the 
forests  that  used  to  crown  the  lovely  mountains,  and  constantly  feed  the  picturesque 
and  na^ivahle  rivers  meandering  thi-ough  tho  valleys,  have  been  uprooted.  Ruthless 
extermination  of  tho  forests  had  made  the  hills  bare,  the  rain  had  wa$he<l  the  fer- 
tile soil  from  the  unprotected  mountain  sides,  and  tho  rivers  now  dry  up  in  summer 
and  threaten  death  and  destrnction  in  8i)ring,  when  the  melting  of  the  snow  fills  the 
river  beds  and  causes  inundations. 

So,  then,  proper  soil  is  another  condition  of  life,  and  we  have  the  princijde  that 
climate  is  caused  by  latitude,  formation,  and  elevation  of  tho  country ;  that  prttpcr 
climate,  favorable  irrigation,  and  good  soil  condition  an  exuberant  vegetation. 
Vegetation,  of  course,  is  a  condition  necessary  for  tho  animal  kingdom.  Kufc,  while 
tho  latter  depends  for  subsistence  upon  vegetation,  the  former  is  in  no  small  degree 
dependent  upon  animal  matter  for  subsistence.  So,  again,  we  have  cause  and  eilect. 
And  tho  chain  lengthens;  latitude  and  elevation  cause  climate;  climate  and  irriga- 
tion condition  vegetation.     All  these  are  necessary  to  support  the  animal  kingdom. 

Where  all  these  conditions  are  favorable  human  existence  is  assured,  and  tho 
human  population  of  a  country  stands  in  exact  proportion  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  these  conditions.  This  was  conclusively  demonstrates!  by  the  population  of  North 
America.  Tho  United  States,  situated  in  tho  temperate  zone,  traversed  by  lofty 
mountain  ranges  which  afford  admirable  irrigation,  possessing  on  the  whole*  a  very 
fertile  soil,  had  all  tho  conditions  of  an  exuberant  vegetation  and  su])port  of  animal 
and  human  beings.  Consequently  we  fmd  them  poiiulated  by  about  GO, 000,000,  while 
north  and  south  of  them,  in  Canada  and  Mexico,  tho  pox>ulation  is  comparatively 
sparse. 

The  pupils  were  almost  bi-eathless  with  attention,  and,  when  called  ii)K>n,  gave 
geographical  facts  in  support  of  the  teacher's  assertions  quite  readily.  This  was  a 
review  lesson,  which,  while  oOfering  now  vistas  into  the  science  of  geograx)hy,  caused 
the  pupils  to  brush  up  their  knowledge  of  geographical  facts. 

The  tftsk  given  out  for  the  next  lesson  was:  "Find  proofs  for  the  truths  we  have 
discovered  to-day." 

''Will  they  be  able,"  asked  tho  visitor,  "to  lind  more  proofs?" 

"I  should  think  so,"  was  the  reply  of  the  teacher.  "They  worry  their  fathers, 
mothers,  uncles,  and  aunts  for  further  proofs ;  they  consult  the  libraries ;  they  ransack 
every  source  of  information,  until  they  find  proofs.  A  truth  thus  discovered,  as  wo 
did  in  this  lesson,  acts  like  leaven;  it  grows  and  induces  the  learner  to  procee<l  in 
his  investigations.  And  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  recapitulate  these  facts, 
for  indigenous  thoughts  are  like  words  engraved  with  steel  into  granite,  while 
born>wed  thoughts,  such  as  are  learned  by  heart  from  the  printed  page,  are  words 
written  with  a  reed  on  dry  sand;  the  next  ratu  will  wash  them  out.'' 

COXCM'SION. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  proper  to  mention  several  devices 
recently  brought  out  in  this  country.  They  consist  of  relief  maps  for  the  use  of 
schools.  All  relief  work  in  sand,  clay,  and  putty  on  a  large  scale,  done  by  pupils, 
must  necessarily  remain  crude  and  imperfect.  Sand  maps  invariably  exhibit  incor- 
rect outlines,  exaggerated  elevations,  and  various  other  imperfections,  which  tend 
to  vitiate  tho  geographical  imago  in  tho  mind  of  the  child  and  thus  pei'iietuato 
incorrect  impressions.  Map  drawing  which,  of  necessity,  has  to  be  done  quickly, 
owing  to  the  short  time  that  can  bo  devoted  to  it,  is  not  likely  to  facilitate  the  acijui- 
sition  of  correct  geographical  knowledge.  For  the  purpose  of  obviating  both  these 
difficulties,  and  to  .adhere  to  the  principle  that  wo  learn  by  doing,  embossed  relief 
maps  are  designed.  It  is  intended  that  tho  child  shall  use  these  maps  as  supplements 
to  its  text-book.  Being  made  of  cardboard  of  tho  same  size  of  the  ti»xt-book,  he  can 
slip  the  relief  map  into  his  book,  carry  it  home  and  use  it  as  a  geographical  slate. 
These  maps  are  manufactured  like  embossed  flowers,  and  covered  with  a  washable, 
oleansablo  surface,  which  permits  a  succession  of  pencil  markings  and  cleansings. 
Being  very  durable,  these  maps  can  bo  used  as  long  as  the  instruction  on  a  continent 
or  country  lasts.  Tho  chief  excellence  of  these  maps  lies  in  tho  fact  that  the  pupils 
have  before  them  nothing  but  tho  coast  lines  of  the  continent,  tho  elevations  and  the 
rivers,  and  no  names  whatever,  hence  the  maps  can  not  bo  charged  with  containing 
a  multiplicity  of  detail  that  might  bewilder  tho  child.     He  can  enter  all  geograph- 
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leal  data  as  lie  is  iiiado  :!C<[(4uiutcd  with  tlicni;  lie  can  trace  Avitli  pencil  the  coast 
lines,  boundary  lines,  river  courses,  t-lovatioiis,  etc. ;  lie  can  locate  cities,  battlefields, 
railroads,  harbors,  inlunds,  peaks,  etc.;  he  can  ])crf(iriii  geographical  tasks  as  he 
solves  his  problems  in  arithmetic,  on  a  Khitc,  an<l  then  crane  them  Avith  a  sponge  as 
ho  cleanses  his  shite.  The  geographical  instruction  can  thus  bo  made  a  step  by  stop 
procedure.  Tlio  teacher  can  eliminate  that  i>art  of  knowledge  which  is  not  suitable 
at  a  given  age  of  the  pnpil;  in  other  words,  she  can  grade  the  instruction  as  she 
does  the  diOiculties  in  arithmetic  and  grammar.  These  cleausablo  relief  majis  ])rc- 
vent  wrong  impressions  c<mc<'rning  the  outlines,  since  they  are  made  according  to 
approved  models  in  form  of  Hat  surface  maps.  Of  course  they  can  not  bo  as  correct 
as  relief  maps  on  a  large  scale  might  be,  but  they  are  suiliciently  clear  and  distinct 
without  showing  too  great  exaggerations  of  elevations. 

Relief  maps  are  also  niadti  of  plaster  and  other  hard  material  in  this  country  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  tho8«^  described  in  the  foregoing  paragrapli.  They  repre- 
sent the  curvature  of  tli'i  earth^s  surface,  an»  excellently  executed,  and  will  doubt- 
less facilitate  the  teaching  of  geograjdiy. 

Relief  wall  ma])s  of  pai)ier  macho  arc  also  itublished  in  America  on  a  large  scale. 
These  atteni]>ts  suitcr.stuh*  the  Hat  surfaced  wall  max)  ^'y  ^i^'ii^j^  names  and  boundary 
lines  in  color.     They  are  set  in  wooden  frames  and  can  bo  suspended  on  tlie  wall. 

And,  lastly,  a  relief  globo  is  published  which  shows  the  elevations  and  depressions 
on  land  as  well  as  the  dejiressious  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  sujierb  piece  of 
workmanship,  and  will  doubtless  contribute  to  the  acquisition  of  correct  geograph- 
ical concepts. 
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Geistbeeky  M.     '*I>us  Konigreich  Bayorn/'    Munich. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

TUE  COMMON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  BAVARIA. 

[A.  brief  Ktutcniciit  l»y  I^irenv.  Keisku,  toacher  iu  Munich.] 


After  tlic  treaty  i\t  Versailles,  November  2.'i,  1870,  llio  Kingdom  of 
Bavaria  was  invited,  with  the  other  twenty-four  German  States,  to 
form  the  present  (lermau  Empire  (Deutsehes  Beieh).  For  a  number  of 
concerns,  such  as  industry  and  its  protection,  traflic,  and  duties,  a  com- 
mon system  of  values,  weights,  and  measures,  railroad,  telegraph,  and 
postal  service,  army  and  navy,  sanitary  and  veterinary  police,  etc.,  the 
laws  for  the  entire  Empire  are  made  by  an  imperial  council  (Bundes- 
rath),  together  with  the  imperial  diet  or  parliament  (Reichstag),  and 
published,  if  they  And  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  national 
governmental  journal  (Beichsanzeiger).  But  outside  of  these  things 
Bavaria  is  independent  as  regards  the  making  of  its  own  laws  with 
respect  to  home  and  property,  as  well  as  the  management  of  its  rail- 
road, postiil  and  telegrajjh  system  (Wiirtemberg  also  has  this  right 
reserved),  and  during  peace  the  chief  command  of  the  army  remains 
in  the  hands  of  its  own  king. 

The  schools,  and  especially  the  common  school  system,  are  left  to  the 
government  of  each  separate  state,  with  the  exception  that  the  imperial 
laws  retain  certain  general  rights  relating  to  them.  For  instance,  the 
national  regulation  of  industry  (Iteichsgewerbeordnung)  of  July  7, 
188»S,  in  article  lli5,  states: 

Children  under  13  years  of  ago  shnH  not  be  employe*!  in  factories.  Children  over 
13  yours  may  only  bo  employed  in  factories  when  tliey  are  no  longer  required  to 
attend  the  common  schools.  The  length  of  time  for  the  emphiyment  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age  shall  not  Ik)  more  tlinn  Ki.x:  hours  :i  day.  Young  persons 
between  11  and  IG  years  of  age  shall  not  be  enii)loyrd  in  factory  work  longer  than 
ten  hours  a  day. 

Article  02  states:  "  In  the  pursuit  of  the  peddling  business,  traveling 
from  place  to  place,  it  is  forbidden  to  eini>l()y  children  under  14  years 
of  age.'^  According  to  the  law  of  compulsory  vaccination  (Impfgesetz), 
enacted  Ai)ril  8,  1874,  for  the  entire  Empire,  every  child  on  entering 
the  common  school  must  present  a  certificate  of  vjiccination,  and  every 
pupil  attending  either  a  public  or  private  school  must  undergo  a  second 
vaccination  sometime  during  his  twelfth  year  of  age.    According  to 
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article  35  of  the  national  criminiil  code(Reichsstrafgesetzbuch)  no  child 
under  12  years  of  age  shall  be  subjected  to  any  punishment  under 
criminal  law.  According  to  article  123  of  the  same  law  entering  a 
school  by  any  i^erson  without  authority  or  a  permit  is  prohibited. 
Throughout  the  Empire  the  general  law  of  compulsory  education  has 
been  established,  but  in  the  dififerent  states  the  age  of  entering  and 
leaving  the  common  school  is  not  the  same. 

The  various  school  systems  of  Germany  are  divided  on  denomina- 
tional lines.  The  local  sui)erintendency  of  the  common  schools  rests 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  but  as  exce2)tions  may  be  noted  the 
public  (common)  scliools  of  Baden  according  to  the  law  of  October, 
1800  (amended  in  1802  and  1808),  were  separated  from  the  church.  The 
same  was  done  in  Hessia  according  to  a  law  passed  June  10,  1874. 
Tlie  denominational  schools  of  Wiirtemberg,  which  have  had  their  own 
school  laws  since  1830  (amended  in  1858  and  1805),  have  a  combined 
state  and  ecclesiastical  superintendency.  The  Duchies  of  Anhalt  and 
Saxe  Coburg-Gotha  also  have  their  own  school  laws.  The  efforts  of 
the  Prussian  Government  to  organize  tlie  public  school  system  of  that 
Kingdom  by  a  general  organic  law  have  not  yet  been  successful,  and 
the  bills  to  this  effect  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  House  of  Dep- 
uties (Abgeordnetenhaus)  for  the  last  few  decades  (repeated  January 
14, 1892)  have  not  found  the  approval  of  the  house.  The  i)ublic  school, 
as  proposed  in  this  bill,  was  in  future  to  be  religious  in  character  with- 
out exception.  The  school  was  to  be  surrendered  to  the  church. 
When  the  bill  was  submitted  it  called  forth  a  great  commotion  through- 
out the  whole  country,  which  expressed  itself  in  innumerable  press 
comments,  all  strongly  condemning  the  bill.  Prof.  Felix  Dahn,  of 
Breslau,  published  a  pamphlet  criticising  the  bill,  in  which  he  said : 

It  is  ono  of  the  saddest  and  most  hazardous  attempts  miule  in  Prussia,  or  in  the 
whole  Empire,  since  Prince  Hismarck  has  been  put  out  of  office^  and  the  thought  of 
enacting  this  proposition  into  a  law  is  depressing. 

The  progressive  ideas  of  the  year  1848  tended  in  Bavaria  toward  a 
necessary  im])rovement  of  school  education,  which  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  the  teacher's  salary.  Before  this  time  the  schoolhouse 
served  both  for  school  purposes  and  as  the  home  of  the  teacher,  who 
had  his  sleeping  quarters  in  the  garret.  Afterwards  the  school  build- 
ings were  changed  into  suitable  residences  and  recitation  rooms  were 
newly  erected. 

The  normal  regulations  of  ^lay  15, 1887,  laid  down  new  principles  for 
the  training  of  school  teachers.  The  diet  (Landtag)  of  18(>1  expected 
to  pass  a  new  law  by  means  of  which  the  entire  i)ublic  school  system 
was  to  be  regulated.  Instead  of  this  there  was  enacted  the  school- 
endownieut  law  (Schuldotationsgesetz)  of  November  10,  1801,  as  the 
first  step  toward  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  public  school,  thereby 
regulating  external  conditions  of  the  school,  especially  tlie  payment 
and  pensioning  of  teachers. 
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A  few  yciirs  later,  October  31, 1807,  a  school  bill  was  proposed  to  the 
diet,  in  which  a  general  school  law  was  intended,  which  was  to  rest  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  modern  education  and  statesmanship. 
But  the  second  chamber  (Keichsratskanuner)  refused  its  sanction, 
believing  that  the  proi>osed  law  tended  too  much  toward  a  diminution 
of  the  church's  influence  as  well  as  containing  the  germ  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  school  from  the  church.  The  bill  assailed  espcijially  the 
organization  known  as  the  district  board  of  trustees.  According  to 
article  115  every  pr<ivince  (Bavaria  is  divided  into  eight  provinces, 
Kreise  or  Ilegierungsbezirke)  should  be  divided  into  a  certain  number 
of  districts,  and  for  each  district  one  of  the  best  qualified  teachers 
should  be  api)ointed  by  the  Government  as  school  inspector. 

Ilence,  legislation  having  failed  in  Bavaria,  there  are  now  only  a  few 
points  in  the  xiublic  school  system,  such  as  defrayment  of  the  school 
expenditure  (Schulaufwand),  home  relations  of  teachers,  lawful  imnish- 
mcnt  for  neglect,  etc.,  which  are  regulated  by  law.  School  affairs  are 
dependent,  first,  upon  a  number  of  ministerial  resolutions  and  ordi- 
nances (i.  e.,  such  orders  as  the  head  of  the  State,  without  the  coopera- 
tion ot*  the  Diet,  can  make,  with  ministerial  counter  signature)  which  are 
not  organically  combined,  and,  second,  upon  a  great  number  of  si)ecial 
regulations  and  orders,  issued  by  the  head  of  the  department,  by  means 
of  which,  from  the  beginning  of  this  century  ui)  to  tlie  present  time,  the 
public  schools  were  regulated  and  their  management  changed  from  time 
to  time. 

As  many  as  6,857,  or  95.3  per  cent,  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
Kingdom  are  found  in  the  country,  according  to  oflicial  reports.  The 
present  descrii)tion  relates  inincipally  to  these  schools  in  the  seven 
contiguous  i)rovinces  of  Bavaria,  for  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  which 
yet  retains  nmny  laws  and  civil  institutions  peculiar  to  itself  from  the 
former  French  rule,  there  are  also  some  pcijuliarities  in  the  school  sys- 
tem. The  city  schools  of  Munich  have  been  governed  by  a  local  ordi- 
nance since  January  1,  1872,  known  as  the  ^'Schulstatut"  of  Munich. 
This  report  would  become  too  extensive  if  the  Munich  city  school 
system  were  considered. 

Before  the  Iveformation  there  were  no  municipal  schools.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  young  lay  entirely  in  the  hands  of  i»riests  and  monks. 
The  State  for  the  first  time  entered  into  school  matters  in  1548,  under 
Duke  William  TV,  who  in  that  year  issued  the  first  school  ordinances 
of  Bavaria.  A  real  separation  between  the  German  and  I.atin  school 
system  had  not  yet  taken  place.  For  the  first  time  in  a  voluminous 
school  law  of  the  year  15()9  the  Latin  and  German  schools  became 
officially  separate<l  in  the  priucii)alities  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria. 
Also,  in  1059,  under  Ferdinand  Maria  (1051-1079),  there  appeared  a  reg- 
ulation for  school  discipline  for  both  German  and  Latin  teachers  and 
pupils.  A  more  extensive  and  effectual  organization,  which  touched 
upon  the  true  relationship  of  school  and  state,  came  into  existence  with 
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and  took  the  form  of  the  Bavariau  common  school  system  (Volksschule) 
dnring  the  reign  of  Elector  Max  Joseph  III  (1745-1777).  Influential 
men  of  this  period  of  reorganization  were  Freiherr  Adam  von  Tokstiitt 
and  the  Benedictine  friar  Ileinrich  Brarun,  whose  convent  T»'as  in 
Tegernsee.  He  prei)ared,  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  elector,  the 
school  plan  (Schnlplan)  of  1770.  The  real  fundamental  document  for 
the  purpose  of  newly  organizing  the  public  school  system  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  ordinance  of  December  13,  1802,  by  means  of  which 
compulsory  education  during  the  age  from  G  to  12  years  and  an  exami- 
nation at  leaving  the  school  were  established.  An  order  was  issued  in 
the  following  year  for  children  to  attend  Sunday  and  holiday  schools 
during  the  age  from  12  to  18.  Bavaria  was  one  of  the  first  German 
States  to  establish  Sunday  schools.     (See  p.  331.) 

During  the  years  from  1804  to  ISOG  a  i)lan  of  instruction  was  issued 
for  elementary  schools,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  cities,  but  this 
plan  far  exceeded  all  possibilities  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  The  new 
edition  of  this  plan,  published  in  1811,  was  drawn  up  in  six  sections j 
in  the  first  division  the  real  purpose  of  school  education  was  expressed; 
the  second  pro\ided  for  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
contains  l>oth  general  and  special  regulations  and  maxims;  the  third 
division,  which  was  added  in  1810,  contalneil  a  more  x)articular  defini- 
tion of  the  teacher's  duties  in  the  three  diflerent  grades  of  the  school. 

As  regards  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  of  instruction,  the  plan 
depends  upon  the  ideas  of  Pestalozzi;  as  regards  the  mode  of  teaching, 
n\}ou  those  of  Basedow.  But  if  we  go  into  i>articulars,  there  may  be 
found  traces  of  almost  all  the  numerous  school  reformers  of  that  age. 
The  entire  i>lan  is  an  example  of  pedagogical  eclecticism.  The  require- 
ment of  the  kind  and  number  of  subjects  to  be  taught  is  quit  exact. 
For  the  first  gi^ade  were  prescribed  the  most  important  subjects,  includ- 
ing the  three  leading  principles,  viz,  "God,  language,  number  and 
measure'' — that  is,  religious  instruction,  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. In  the  second  grade  were  add(»d  the  subjects  conducive  to  the 
public  good,  so  called  because  a  certain  knowledge  an<l  skill  in  these 
is  necessary  for  most  purposes  and  advantages  in  various  callings  of 
life.  This  course  contained  the  three  subjects,  **man,  nature,  and  art," 
rei)restMited  by  history,  geography,  and  natural  history,  as  well  as 
drawing  and  regular  exercises  in  singing. 

In  1850  seven  years  of  attendance  in  the  public  school  was  made 
general.  It  was  then  declared  that  the  matter  prescribed  for  the  pub- 
lic school  should  not  be  increased,  for  the  extension  of  the  school  term 
was  intended  only  for  a  better  training  in  the  branches  already  pre- 
scribed. 

At  present  the  above  general  school  plan,  which  yet  serves  as  the 
basis  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  has  been  replaced  by  other 
special  plans,  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  been  prescribed 
for  separate  provinces  (Kreislehrpliine).    They  adhere  without  excep- 
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tion  to  the  iiuluotivo  methofl  and  the  principle  of  concentration  in  the 
matter  of  instruction. 

Instniction  in  the  natural  sciences  must  depend  entirely  upon  the 
established  text-book.  Nearly  all  the  provincial  plans  begin  geograi>h- 
ical  instruction  as  a  continuation  of  the  first  three  years'  instruction  in 
object  lessons  and  local  geography,  taking  up  the  regular  study  of 
geography  in  the  fourth  school  year.  In  some  provinces  instruction  in 
history  begins  in  the  fourth  school  year,  in  some  in  the  fifth,  and 
still  others  in  the  sixth.  Instruction  in  natural  history,  which  is 
really  begun  in  the  form  of  object  lessons  during  the  first  three  school 
years,  is  generally  taken  up  as  a  regular  study  during  the  fourth 
school  year.  Physics  is  mostly  assigned  to  the  last  three  years  of 
the  course.  Singing  exercises  are  given  regularly.  The  songs  prac- 
ticed are  partly  juvenile,  popular  and  national,  and  partly  religious 
songs,  which  are  learned  by  car,  and,  if  possible,  from  notes.  Municli 
has  a  central  singing  school  with  a  three  yeais'  course  of  four  les- 
sons a  week.  Drawing  is  taught  in  several  provinces  (Ober  uud 
Unterfranken)  as  an  optional  subject;  in  others  (Oberpfjilz)  this  study 
is  made  obligatory.  Tlio  provincial  plans  intend  to  make  gymnastics 
general  and  games  (Jugendturnspiele)  are  encouraged.  For  the  city 
schools  of  Munich  gymnastics  were  made  obligatory,  a(»cording  to 
article  5  of  the  city  school  statute  of  1871,  for  both  girls  and  boys.  The 
schools  of  Munich  have  had  a  separate  plan  since  1871,  which  was 
changed  and  amended  in  1872  and  1880.  This  city  school  course 
requires  high  attainments. 

Every  country  school  in  Bavaria  must  have  its  own  special  school 
garden  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  gardening  and  planting. 
In  most  of  the  provinces  instruction  in  female  handiwork  is  required, 
for  which  a  female  tea<*her  is  employed. 

The  Kingdom  of  Bavaria  had  in  1802-9.'5  as  many  as  7,492  school 
buildings,  in  which  there  were  13,<)88  school  or  I'ecitation  rooms. 

(rt)  In  the  ordinary  schools  ( Werktagesschulen) :  822,175  pupils; 
402,990,  or  49  i)er  cent,  male;  419,185,  or  51  per  cent,  female;  143,825 
in  .the  cities;  678,350  in  the  country. 

{b)  In  the  holiday  schools :  314,605  pupils;  139,036,  or  42.2  per  cent, 
boys;  175,569,  or  55.8  per  cent,  girls;  36,372  in  the  cities;  278,2:>3  in 
the  couutry. 

Of  all  the  German  recruits,  both  land  and  naval,  the  number  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write  was  as  follows: 


Y<'ar.  Xunil>or.    Percent. 

1881-«2 2.  ::::j  i.  54 

3891-tt2 824  I  .45 

1892-03 7J5  ,  .:i8 

I  !- 
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By  au  edict  of  September  5,  1808,  the  school  boards  were  newly 
organized.  Their  decisions  were  made  dependent  npou  the  department 
of  the  interior  (Ministerium  des  Innern),  section  for  public  educa- 
tional institutions  and  training  schools.  The  provincial  governments 
(Kreisregierungeu),  with  their  school  superintendents  (Kreisschulrilte), 
were  appointed  to  become  intermediate  agencies,  and  into  their  charge 
was  given  the  sui>ervision  of  the  district  boards  and  local  trustees. 
According  to  a  resolution  of  the  Diet  of  1825,  the  ofticc  of  provincial 
school  superintendent  was  abolished,  and  in  its  place  a  pedagogical 
advisory  board  for  every  province  was  ai)pointed  (Kreisscholarchat). 
This  board  consists  in  every  i)rovince  of  four  Kreisschohirchen  and 
two  assistants,  who  are  appointed  from  among  the  heading  i)rofessor8, 
insx)ectors,  and  teachers.  They  attend  the  meetings  of  the  provincial 
government  when  leading  questions  of  public  instruction  are  discussed 
and  decided,  and  they  perform  their  functions  without  pay. 

The  department  of  educational  and  ecclesiastical  afifairs  (Ministe- 
rium fur  Kirchen-  und  Schulangelegenheiteu)  was  established  Febru- 
ary 27, 1847,  and  even  to  day  it  exercises  legislative  as  well  as  executive 
l)ower  over  the  school  system  of  the  Kingdom.  For  the  common  school 
system  a  councilor  is  appointed  (koniglicher  Ober-Kegierungsrat). 

The  department  has  the  right  of  i)roposing  school  laws  and  ordinances 
and  of  issuing  executive  instructions  or  granting  i)ermission  to  use  cer- 
tain text-books  and  other  material  for  the  x)ublic  and  normal  schools. 
It  has  the  right  of  i)ropo8ing  measiu^es  to  be  adopted  by  the  King  regard- 
ing the  removal  of  the  Kreisscholarchen,  provincial  inspectors,  and 
teachers  in  the  normal  schools  (Schullehrseminarien).  It  also  has  the 
management  of  the  funds  for  institutions  of  learning  and  of  that  of 
the  establishment  for  the  i>ublication  of  text-books.  This  latter  insti- 
tution was  founded  in  1785  with  the  i)urpose  of  printing  and  publish- 
ing uniform  schoolbooks  and  furnishing  cheap  stationery  and  such 
other  articles  as  are  necessary  for  supplying  the  schools  without  creat- 
ing a  monopoly.  At  i)resent  the  publication  is  not  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  since  January  1,  1874,  has  been  leased  to  R.  Oldenbourg, 
in  Munich.  The  books  prepared  by  this  establishment  are  not  allowed 
to  be  used  in  the  public  schools  unless  the  department  has  approved 
them.  The  use  of  slates  and  copy  books  ruled  crosswise  is  i)rohibited 
because  injurious  to  the  eyes.  On  this  account  drawing  lessons  accord- 
ing to  the  "stygmographic"  method  must  not  be  given,  and  the  using 
of  colored  pencils  on  slates  is  not  allowed  on  iiccount  of  the  danger  of 
IK)isoning. 
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The  supervision  of  all  the  schools  of  iv  province  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
puovincial  government,  the  department  of  the  interior.  The  manage- 
ment of  schof>l  afi'airs  is  generally  transferred  to  a  governmental  coun- 
cilor (Ki-eisschulreferent),  who  represents  the  provincial  government  in 
all  technical  questions  concerning  the  common  sc^hool  system.  Since 
1873  a  teacher  has  acted  as  county  school  insi>ector  (Kreisschulin- 
specter)  for  each  province,  and  some  provinces  have  two  or  three. 

To  the  duties  of  the  provincial  government  belong  the  prei>aratiou 
of  a  provincial  course  of  instruction;  the  issuing  of  orders  and  regu- 
lations (these  are  executive  instructions  and  orders  based  upon  existing 
laws,  ordinances,  and  general  decrees  of  the  department) ;  the  establish- 
ment of  school  districts  and  schools  i)roper ;  the  visiting  of  the  schools; 
the  sui>erintendence  of  the  normal  schools;  the  appointment,  discharge, 
and  pensioning  of  teachers;  the  holding  of  state  examinations  (Anstel- 
lungspriifungen)  of  teachers,  and  the  appointing  of  district  inspe<;tors 
(Districtsschulinspectoren).  These  immediate  assistants  of  the  pro- 
vincial governments  are,  as  a  rule,  taken  from  the  Catholic  or  Protestant 
clergy.  Their  business  is  to  oversee  the  several  schools  in  their  dis- 
tricts and  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  local  trustees  (Lokalschulin- 
spectoren)  and  teachers.  The  district  school  inspector  has  to  make  one 
official  visit  to  each  school  every  year.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  release 
those  i)upils  from  sc'hool  who  have  passed  the  age  of  c<mipulsory  attend- 
.ance.  This  examination  generally  takes  ])lace  in  the  country  schools  at 
the  end  of  the  winter  term  (March  or  April).  In  the  so  called  "  imme- 
diate^ cities,  50  in  number  (these  are  cities  which  are  subordinated,  not 
to  the  district  administration,  but  to  that  of  the  provincial  government), 
the  power  of  district  trustees  is  intrusted  to  a  city  school  commission. 
For  the  next  lower  directing  power  there  is  in  every  school  ward  (Schul- 
si)rengel)  a  local  board  (Lokalschulinsi)ection),  whose  chairnmn  is  a 
clergyman  (Lokalschulins[)ector).  Tlie  membership  consists  of  the 
mayor  and  two  or  three  delegates  of  the  community.  In  the  Palati- 
nate the  mayor  is  chairman. 

The  supervision  of  instruction  is  entirely  within  the  hands  of  the 
local  school  inspector.  The  local  board  must  see  to  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  school  year  that  all  the  pupils  are  supplied  with  the 
adopted  schoolbooks  and  stationery.  For  i)oor  children  the  local 
charity  board  supi)lies  the  means  for  such  necessities.  The  school 
inspector  is  chairman  of  the  local  board,  and  he  determines  the  date 
of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  local  school  board,  which  princii)ally 
occupies  its  time  with  cases  of  neglect  of  school.  The  parents,  foster 
parents,  tutors,  or  masters  of  those  failing  in  attendance  in  either  the 
week-day  or  Sunday  schools  are  summoned  to  ai)pear  before  this  board, 
and  when  the  excuses  are  found  to  be  insufficient  (i.  e.,  if  the  absence  is 
not  caused  by  sickness,  storm,  death  in  family,  etc.)  the  case  is  ready  for 
action.  The  first  time  the  oflending  party  is  simply  warned,  but  for 
each  subsequent  neglect  during  that  year  there  is  a  tine  imposed  of 
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from  10  to  50  i)reiiings  for  each  day  of  absence.  If  the  absence  without 
sullicient  cause  is  prolonged,  the  case  is  reported  to  the  civil  court 
(Anitsgericlit)  and  i)unished  according  to  the  higher  law  with  a  pen- 
alty of  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  eight  days  or  with  a  payment  to 
the  extent  of  45  marks  ($10  to  $11). 

Obligatory  school  attendance  begins  for  both  boys  and  girls  with 
the  completed  sixth  year  of  age  and  regularly  covers  ten  years,  seven 
years  in  the  day  school  (Werktagsschule)  and  three  in  the  Sunday 
school.  The  compulsory  law  includes  not  only  the  native-born  chil- 
dren, but  also  foreign-born  children  (without  regard  to  nationality)  who 
are  living  in  Bavaria  during  school  age.  The  causes  that  may  release 
children  from  compulsory  attendance  are — 

(a)  Private  instruction  (with  permission  from  the  local  trustees). 

(b)  Attendance  in  a  higher  public  institution  of  learning  or  a  school 
for  abnormal  children. 

In  order  to  establish  any  i)rivato  institution  which  is  intended  to 
replace,  either  entirely  or  in  part,  the  regular.  i)ublic  school,  permission 
must  first  be  obtained.  This  permission  is  granted  by  the  district  trus- 
tees, in  whose  hands  rests  the  supervision  of  private  schools,  and  who 
must  see  that  they  conform  to  law.  Among  7,173  day  schools  there 
were  in  1891-92  only  52  private  schools. 

In  order  that  children  not  old  enough  to  attend  the  public  schools 
may  receive  shelter,  supi)ort,  and  care,  i)ublic  nurseries  (Kleinkiuder- 
be  wall  ran  stalten)  have  l)cen  established  in  cities  and  in  the  country. 
Kindergartens  are  found  in  the  larger  cities  for  children  from  3  to  0 
years  of  age.  Asylums  for  those  ot*  a  more  tender  age,  from  1  to  3 
years,  exist  in  manufacturing  towns,  and  are  called  Ivi'ippen. 

In  189L  the  number  of  private  nurseries  for  small  children  was  179^ 
the  number  of  public  nurseries  during  the  same  year  was  34.  The  kin- 
dergarten is  not  permitted  to  become  a  substitute  for  the  public  school  5 
it  is  not  organically  united  with  the  elementary  school;  it  can  neither 
give  lessons  as  in  the  public  school  nor  otherwise  encroach  upon  the 
public  school  work;  it  is  unconditionally  forbidden  to  give  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  manner  of  occupation  is  so 
arranged  that  the  children  arc  continually  employed  at  play.  Both 
State  and  community  are  awaiting  results  from  the  kindergarten. 

In  certain  cities  there  are  also  institutions,  ^'  Knaben-  und  IMiidchen- 
liorte,"'  which  give  to  children  during  vacation  suitable  employment 
and  maintenance  and  keep  them  under  control;  also  manual  and  trade 
schools  fur  boys  (Scluiler-Werkst'itte)  are  established.  During  the 
school  year  1893-94  there  were  42  boys  and  37  girls  attending  this  class 
of  institutions.  The  department  of  the  int<Tior  has  power  to  decide 
concerning  the  introduction  of  convent  schools.  ^Sloreover,  such  schools 
can  not  be  established  without  the  consent  of  the  people  in  the  commu- 
nity where  they  are  to  be  located.  In  the  year  1891-92  there  were 
among  13,501  professional  teachers  29  monks  and  978  nuns.     Nuns  as 
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teachers  bavo  to  fulfill  certain  prescribed  coixlitions  in  order  to  enter 
apon  pablic  scliool  work.  No  woman  can  bo  appointed  a  public  teacher 
unless  unmarried. 

Pupils  who  have  finished  the  fourth  public  school  grade;  maj'  under- 
take an  examination  for  the  '*  Lateinschule''  and  "  llealschule."  After 
a  six  years'  course  in  the  "  Kealschule  "  and  two  in  W\^  "  Industrie- 
schule''  comes  the  "  Polytochnicum.''  The  "  Lateinschule-'  has  a  course 
of  five  years,  immediately  following  which  is  the  "  (lymnasium/'  with 
four  grades.  A  certificate  showing  that  the  candidate  has  completed 
the  course  in  the  latter  institution  authorizes  the  bearer  to  enter  the 
university.  lie  who  has  passed  the  examinations  in  the  first  three 
classes  of  the  "Lateinschule''  can  enter  the  ^'Kealgymnasium,"  and 
atter  having  comideted  the  course  of  six  years  an<l  passed  the  exami- 
nation cjilled  "Absolutorium ''  has  the  Yv;t\\t  to  enter  the  "  I^olytech- 
nicura." 

After  seven  years'  attendance  in  the  common  schools  and  a  successful 
examination,  the  releasing  of  the  pupil  from  the  public  sehool  takes 
place.  Pupils  who  in  examination  do  not  show  suflicient  attainments, 
especially  if  they  were  negligent  in  their  attendance,  can  be  required 
to  remain  in  school  another  year.  In  order  to  be  released  from  the 
Sunday  and  holiday  sehool,  each  one  must  also  first  attain  a  certain 
standing  in  the  annual  examinations.  The  two  hours'  instruetion  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  is,  as  a  rule,  held  during  the  early  hours  of  the 
afternoon.  One-third  of  the  time  is  given  to  grammar  of  the  mother 
tongue,  one  third  to  arithmetic,  and  one-third  to  nature  studies.  For 
written  exereiscs  the  use  of  slates  is  forlndden.  Religious  instruction 
is  given  in  the  church  by  the  clergy.  All  i>ersons  of  the  ago  requiring 
the  attendance  at  Sunday  school  arc*  compelled  to  be  present.  In  place 
of  the  boys'  holiday  school,  Municli  has  maintained  since  1877  an 
industrial  continuation  school  (gcwerbliche  Fortbildungssehulc^)  of  nine 
exercises  per  week,  each  lasting  an  hour. 

The  Bavarian  common  school  houses  are,  as  a  rule,  built  and  fur- 
nished to  accomniodafe  the  children  of  parents  of  the  ruling  religious 
belief.  The  religious  character  of  the  schools  is,  as  a  rule,  preserved. 
According  to  a  ministerial  ordinance,  however,  issued  August -0, 1893, 
there  may  be  established  in  extraordinary  cases  schools  of  mixed  relig- 
ious faith  (Simultanschulen).  The  school  statistics  of  the  year  1891-1)2 
show  that  there  are  l.'U  of  su(?h  mixed  schools  among  7,225  common 
schools. 

The  school  year  in  rural  schor)ls  commences  with  the  beginning  of 
the  summer  term,  generally  on  the  1st  of  May;  in  city  schools  with  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  term,  usually  on  the  1st  or  irith  of  September. 
The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  vacation  are  difiercnt  in  the  several 
provinces.  The  vacation  lasts  from  lour  to  eight  weeks.  In  every  week 
of  the  school  year  there  arc  two  afternoons  free,  generally  on  Wednes- 
days and  Saturdays.     On  account  of  local  circumstances,  an  entire  day 
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(Saturday)  may  be  given  free.  The  instruction  lasts  five  or  six  hours 
a  day,  three  in  the  forenoon  and  two  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  country 
the  school  hours  during  the  summer  are  in  the  forenoon,  and  do  not 
exceed  four  hours.  In  the  cities  the  arrangement  of  the  school  hours 
is  the  same  throughout  all  the  seasons.  In  Munich  the  hours  in  the 
forenoon  are  from  8  to  12  o'clock,  in  the  afternoon  from  2  to  4;  the  first 
(lowest)  grade  has  twenty-three  hours  per  week,  the  seventh  thirty- 
two.  If  during  the  hot  season  of  the  year  the  daily  temperature  stands 
at  770  F.  in  the  shade,  the  school  hours  are  limited  to  the  forenoon. 

School  discipline  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  He 
determines  upon  and  administers  the  punishment,  and  is  answerable 
for  any  excess  of  imnishment.  For  the  prevention  of  common  mis- 
demeanors and  oflPenses  and  their  punishment,  there  are  brought  into 
effect  warning,  threatening  (before  the  class),  reproofs  (in  private  or 
before  the  school),  and  unfavr)rable  report  (the  report  makes  known  to 
parents  or  guardians  the  standing  of  their  children:  I,  very  goodj  11^ 
good;  III,  satisfactory;  IV,  unsatisfactory.  Further  inmishments  are, 
standing  on  the  floor,  placing  the  offender  for  a  time  on  a  special- 
punishment  seat,  setting  of  tasks  that  must  be  prepared  at  home,  keep- 
ing indoors  during  intermission  without  luncheon  (under  supervisi<m). 

For  gi'osser  offenses  which  imply  wickedness  of  heart,  for  persistent 
laziness  which  has  not  yielded  to  other  methods,  and  especially  for  mis- 
leading other  pupils,  corporal  punishment  is  made  use  of.  For  this  the 
instrument  is  a  rod  or  a  switch.  All  other  forms  of  chastisement,  such 
as  boxing  the  ears  or  slapping  and  striking  on  the  head,  shaking  by 
the  hair,  pulling  the  ears,  etc.,  are  strictly  forbidden.  Visiting  beer 
gardens  and  theatrical  entertainments  is  for  school  children  only  i)er- 
niitted  when  under  the  supervision  of  those  to  whom  they  belong. 
Attending  balls  (either  for  dancuig  or  looking  on)  is  unconditionally 
and  without  exception  forbidden  for  children  diuing  their  attendance 
in  the  week-day  and  Sunday  schools.  Gambling  for  money  and  the 
use  of  tobacco  are  also  prohibited. 

Article  1  of  the  aforementioned  school-endowment  law  of  November 
10,  1801,  defines  the  common  schools  as  local  institutions  (Gemeindean- 
stalten).  ^Ir.  Seydel,  of  Munich,  however,  defines  them  as  State  insti- 
tutions. Serving  in  the  public  school  is  serWng  the  State,  and  not 
merely  a  locality.  The  common  schools  are  from  every  standpoint  gov- 
ernmental institutions.  The  State  regulates  the  training,  appointment, 
and  pensioning  of  teachers;  it  controls  school  supervision  by  means  of 
its  trustees,  levies  and  collects  the  school  taxes,  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  schools,  and  arranges  the  instruction.  The  State  con- 
cerns itself  with  those  interests  only  which  the  communities  hold  in 
common  in  the  matter  of  State  administration  of  the  common  school 
system,  to  the  extent  that  it  grants  to  them  a  representation  in  the 
local  school  boards  and  yields  to  them  the  selection  of  teachers  to  be 
appointed.     In  former  imperial  cities  (Freie  lieichstadte)  the  caudi- 
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dates'  names  were  presented  to  the  provincial  government  for  decision. 
Tbe  legal  relation  of  the  community  to  the  x)ublic  school  is  not  in  the 
sphere  of  management,  but  of  finances.  The  obligation  of  defraying 
the  s(*hool  expenditure  (p.  332),  the  means  needed  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  schools,  rests  on  the  community  in  ^hich  the  school  is 
located.  According  to  the  endowment  law,  the  communities  overbur- 
dened by  assessments  received  supi)ort  from  the  State  or  the  provin- 
cial funds. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  common  school  under  one  teacher  exceeds 
an  average  of  100  for  five  years,  the  community  may  be  required  lo 
establish  a  position  for  a  second  teacher.  In  Munich  the  maximum 
number  of  pupils  in  a  single  class  is  limited  to  GO. 

The  school  superintendents,  in  cooi)eration  with  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments, determine  the  architecture  and  plans  of  the  new  sc1hm>1  build- 
ings. The  permission  for  carrying  out  the  project  must  be  granted  by 
the  provincial  government.  The  same  is  also  the  case  concerning  the 
remodeling  of  existing  school  buildings.  In  making  plans  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  schoolhouses  the  locality  is  esi)ecially  considered.  For  each 
child  at  least  2  cubic  meters  of  air  are  required.  The  heating  should 
be  so  regulated  that  the  temperature  during  school  hours  will  not  fall 
below  590  F.  The  community  has  to  see  to  the  heating  and  cleaning  of 
the  s<*hoolrooms. 

In  order  to  increase  and  facilitate*,  the  use  of  the  best  objects  and 
appliances  for  school  and  teaching,  there  has  been  since  1875  in 
Munich  the  ^^Kreislehrmittehuagazin."  This  pedagogical  museum  has 
been  more  fortunate  than  the  ^'Permanente  Lehrmittelausstellung" 
in  Vienna,  which  was  founded  about  the  same  time  (1872),  or  the 
"Museo  d'Istruzione  e  d'Educazione''  in  liome,  which  was  o])ened  in 
1874  after  the  same  plan  by  Bonghi.  lU)th  of  these  institutions  have 
been  abandoned. 

The  instructors  in  the  i)ublic  schools  are  divided  into:  (1)  Regular 
teachers  (wirkliche  Schullehrer).  These  are  api)ointed  to  regular  life 
l>osition8  and  receive  salaries  prescribed  by  law.  They  have  not  the 
same  rights  which  State  oflicials  have,  but  they  can  be  removed  only 
for  cause  or  disability.  (2)  Temi)orary  teachers  (Schulverweser),  wiio 
without  further  legal  title  are  either  [)laeed  in  cliarg(^  of  a  school 
instead  of  a  regular  teacher  or  occupy  some  vacant  position  tempo- 
rarily. (3)  School  assistants  (Schulgehilfen)  are  those  who  have  to 
give  instruction  under  dire^rtion  of  a  regular  teacher,  who  stands 
responsible  for  their  conduct. 

A  definite  [position  can  be  entered  upon  in  about  four  or  ixxo.  years 
after  i)assing  the  State  examination;  consequently,  eight  or  nine  years 
after  graduation  from  the  normal  school.  Application  for  appointment 
and  change  of  position  has  to  be  presented  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ment by  the  district  trustees.  The  appointment,  as  a  rule,  is  to  a  place 
within  the  i)rovince,  but  teachers,  as  well  as  other  civil  officers  of  the 
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State,  can  petition  for  suitable  positions  in  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
On  account  of  the  public  nature  of  the  service  which  teachers  perform, 
they  are  protected  by  articles  19G  and  232  of  the  national  i)enal  coile, 
which  secures  those  serving  the  State  against  violence,  insult,  or  slan- 
der concerning  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Injuries  which  a 
teacher  may  receive  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  the  community  con- 
cerned must  make  goo<l  when  the  damage  can  not  be  repaid  by  any 
other  means.  The  regular  teachers,  by  virtue  of  the  law  concerning 
home,  marriage,  and  residence,  acquire  with  their  appointment  the  right 
oY  citizenshi])  in  the  community  where  their  school  is  located. 

A  t<5acher  in  active  service  can  not  be  elected  to  the  office  of  mayor 
(Biirgermcister).  He  is  free  from  being  called  upon  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  justice  of  the  pe^ce  or  juror  (Schoffe  or  (leschworne).  He  may 
accept  election  to  the  city  council  (Gemeindebevollmiichtichter)  and  be 
appointed  district  or  provincial  councilor  (Distrikts  or  Landrat).  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  teachers  occupy  such  offices.  At  present  four 
common  school  teachers  are  members  of  the  Bavarian  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties; the  German  Reichstag  also  has  four  members  who  are  elementary 
teachers. 

Teachers  subjected  to  military  service  are  mustered  into  the  infantry, 
the  first  year  for  ten  weeks,  the  second  for  six,  and  the  third  for  four 
weeks.  In  Bavaria,  since  1886,  a  certificate  for  one  year's  voluntary 
8er\'ice  at  their  own  expense  is  given  after  passing  the  last  examination 
in  a  normal  school. 

If  the  teacher  wishes  to  marry,  he  must  apply  t-o  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment for  an  official  permit.  For  the  i)erformance  of  any  outside 
duties  for  which  a  teacher  is  i)idd  (as  organist  in  a  church,  local  settre- 
tary,  agent,  or  postmaster,  etc.)  official  i>ermission  must  first  be  secured 
from  the  districjt  trustees.  Such  employments  as  carrying  on  beer 
saloons,  retail  shops,  and  the  like,  are  expressly  i)ronounced  as  inadmis- 
sible to  the  i)osition  of  a  public  school  teacher,  even  if  such  a  business 
is  in  his  own  dwelling,  outside  of  the  locality  of  the  school,  and 
intended  to  be  carried  on  by  his  wife  or  chihlren;  service  in  the  office 
of  trustee,  as  attorneys,  notaries,  etc.,  is  inadmissible. 

The  State  authorities  are  the  only  ones  who  can  pronounce  judgment 
against  teachers.  The  local  trust<?es  can  warn  and  the  district  trustees 
can  reprove^  but  the  provincial  government  alone  can  i)ass  judgment 
on  the  removal  to  a  less  lucrative  position,  or  decide  upon  dismissal. 

For  fifty  years  of  ser\ice  the  medal  of  honor  (Ludwigsorden)  is  con- 
ferred ui)on  the  teacher.  Particularly  praiseworthy  and  serviceable 
activity  is  acknowledged  by  bestowing  the  silver  or  gohl  medal  bearing 
the  service  cross  of  the  Bavarian  crown.  Since  1887  teachers  have 
received  the  service  cross  or  service  medal  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael. 

The  minimum  income  of  teachers  in  communities  with  less  than  2,500 
inhabitants  amounts,  for  instance,  in  TJpi)er  Bavaria,  to  880  marks;  in 
more  thickly  inhabited  communities  to  1,000  marks.     After  5, 10, 13, 16, 
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20, 25,  etc.,  years  after  leaving  the  normal  school  an  increase  of  90  marks 
at  each  interval  is  paid  by  the  State  from  the  Rervice  fund,  so  that  a 
teacher,  after  serving  twenty  years,  has  an  mldition  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  450  marks.  In  communities  with  loss  than  2,500  inhabitants  a 
dwelling  with  apartments  suitable  for  a  family,  is  to  be  furnished  to 
the  teacher. 

Tuition  fees  (Schulgeld),  which  constitute  a  regular  source  of  income 
of  the  teacher,  are  to  be  paid  for  all  in  tlie  community  who  are  sub- 
ject to  attendance  in  school.  The  tuition  fee  amounts  to  70  pfennigs 
for  a  pupil  in  the  week  day  school,  25  i)fennigs  for  one  in  the  Sunday 
school,  for  three  months,  which  is  equal  to  about  75  and  25  cents  a  year, 
respectively.  In  many  communities  the  tuition  fee  has  ceased  and  is 
replaced  from  the  local  treasury  by  means  of  a  tax  assessment.  That 
part  of  the  teacher's  sahiry  which  comes  from  the  community,  in  cases 
where  monthly  payment  is  not  i>rescribed,  is  paid,  as  a  rule,  quarterly, 
like  the  tuition  fee.  In  the  large  cities  the  teachers  receive  better 
salaries.  A  teacher's  income  after  twenty  years'  service  amounts  (with- 
out the  addition  from  the  Government  of  450  marks)  in  Wiirzbiirg  to 
2,760  marks,  in  Munich  to  2,700  marks,  in  Nuremberg  to  2,550  marks. 

Leave  of  absence  for  more  than  a  week  is  given  by  the  provincial 
government.  If  mutual  assistance  among  the  teachers  in  the  same 
community,  in  case  of  sickness,  for  instance,  is  not  practicable,  the  i)ro- 
vincial  government  must  appoint  a  school  assistant,  wliose  supi)ort  is 
to  be  procured  by  means  of  contributions  from  i)rovincial  funds.  A 
teacher  on  sick  leave  nuMMves  his  full  salary  for  at  least  half  a  year. 

Since  length  of  service  does  not  in  itself  entitle  teachers  to  a  pension 
who  on  account  of  some  unavoidable  disability  can  not  pursue  their 
calling,  there  has  been  established  by  law  in  every  province  a  pension 
union  (Gesetzlicher  Verein  llir  Pensionieriing  des  TA'lirpersonals  an  den 
deutschen  Volks-Schulen)  which  is  directed  (under  sui)ervision  of  the 
provincial  government)  by  members  of  the  union.  Tlie  union  receives 
donations  and  yearly  contributions  from  State  and  provincial  funds. 
All  teachers  are  subject  to  assessments  for  p«»nsion  purposes.  The 
initiation  fee  and  the  yearly  dues  are  ditt'erent  in  the  various  provinces; 
for  instance,  there  is  to  be  paid  in  Lower  l>avaria2t  marks  initiation 
fee,  and  12  marks  annually.  The  amount  of  pension  2)aid  ranges  in  the 
various  provinces  from  1,000  to  1,400  marks.  Besides  this,  there  are  in 
the  cities  special  civil  pension  bureaus,  lliaice  a  pensioned  teacher  of 
Munich,  after  a  service  of  twenty-one  years,  may  receive  a  yearly 
income  of  1,440  +  915  =  2,3.m  marks.  For  the  supi)ort  of  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  teachers  there  are  established  societies  (Schul- 
lehrer-Witwen-  und  Waisenunterstiitzungs-Vereine)  which  in  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  are  difterently  organized.  All  teachers  have  to  pay, 
besides  10  i)er  cent  of  an  entire  year's  income,  an  initiation  fee  of  00 
marks  and  yearly  dues  up  to  30  marks.  These  unions  receive  also 
contributions  from  the  Central  Schoolbook  Publishing  Company.    By 
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means  of  this  relief  society  the  widows  draw  an  average  yearly  pen- 
sion of  200  marks;  eacU  minor  orphan  receives  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  pension  of  the  mother. 

Since  187G  a  teacher's  widow  obtains  &om  the  state  treasury  a  yearly 
income  of  180  marks;  orphans  receive  80  marks  each.  For  the  support 
and  education  of  teachers'  orphans  an  orphans'  foundation  (Lehrer- 
Waisenstift),  whose  property  amounts  to  a  million  marks,  has  been 
established  by  the  public  school  teachers'  union  (Bayerischer  Volks- 
schuUehrer-Verein).  Orphans  who  have  neither  father  nor  mother 
receive  54  marks  i)er  year;  if  the  mother  is  alive  they  receive  26  marks. 
In  most  provinces  the  teachers  have  treasury  unions  for  cases  of  death 
(Sterbekassevereine).  In  many  places  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
teachers  receive  support  from  a  local  pension  union;  in  Munich,  for 
instance,  from  the  private  wi<low8'  and  orphans'  aid  society  (Privat- 
Witwen-  und  Waisen-Unterstiitzungsverein).  The  widow  of  a  Munich 
teacher  who  died  in  his  forty-fifth  year,  would  receive,  if  she  had  a 
15-year-old  daughter  and  a  17-year  old  son,  a  yearly  income  of  2,550 
marks.  Such  enterprises,  of  course,  can  only  be  carried  on  with  sac- 
rifices; a  Munich  teacher  pays  ever  year  in  taxes,  dues,  and  society 
contributions  an  average  of  140  marks,  or  nearly  $40. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

EDUCATION  IN  URUGUAY.^ 


The  Republic  of  Uruguay,  fonuerly  a  part  of  the  vice-royalty  of 
Spaiu  aud  Kubsequently  a  province  of  lirazil,  declared  its  independ- 
ence August  25,  1825,  which  was  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  Monte- 
video, signed  August  27,  1828. 

The  constitution*  for  the  new  Rei)ublic  was  ratified  on  July  18,  1830. 
The  Republic,  which  had  in  1892  a  pojiulation  of  728,447,  scattered  over 
an  area  of  72,110  English  square  miles,  is  divided  into  nineteen  depart- 
ments or  provinces.  The  department  of  Montevideo,  which  has  the 
smallest  suiHjrficial  area  (25G  square  mik»s),  has  a  population  of  2.*W,080, 
or  nearly  one-third  of  the  people  of  Uruguay.  The  jjopulation  to  the 
square  mile  for  the  whole  of  Uruguay  is  10.1;  for  Montevideo,  933.9. 
The  people  consist  of  many  nationalities;  70  i)er  cent  are  native  born; 
the  remainder  are  Spaniards,  Italians,  French,  Brazilians,  and  Argen- 
tines, with  very  few  French  and  (lermans. 

The  earliest  traees  of  education  are  attributed  to  the  Franciscan 
Brothers,  who  established  a  school  in  Montevideo  in  1744,  and  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  opened  the  iirst  college,  which  was  closed,  however,  in 
17G7. 

With  tlie  advent  of  the  Republic  appeared  the  public  school,  which 
originated  from  a  decree  of  May  1(),  1S27,  signed  by  the  governor,  who 
ordered  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  each  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
department,  and  who  created  a  Junta,  or  body  of  insi)ectors  for  such 
schools.  In  1831  three  public  schools  had  been  established  in  Monte- 
video and  two  others  in  the  principal  towns  of  that  province.  In  1839 
this  number  had  increase<l  to  six  in  different  parts  of  the  Reimblic, 
with  400  pupils. 

In  the  year  1847  an  institute  for  public  instruction  was  created,  which 
body  established  provisional  regulations  for  the  governmental  scliools, 
formulated  methods  of  appointing  teachers,  and  selected  classical  text- 


' Prepared  by  Miss  Frances  Graham  Freiicb,  specialist  in  tlio  school  systems  of 
Norther D  and  Eastern  Europe. 

^Larousse:  Dictiounairo  IFniversel,  v.  15;  La  K<^publique  Orientale  de  rUruguay 
par  le  Comte  de  Saint- Foix;  Buisson:  Dictionnaire  do  P^rdagogio  ct  d'Instrnction 
prim  aire. 
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books.  The  efforts  of  tliis  institute  or  commissiou,  to  date  of  1831, 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  14  public  schools  (9  for  boys  and  5 
for  girls)  with  700  pupils;  but,  for  want  of  funds,  some  of  these  schools 
were  closed  later.  These  numbers  increased  to  19  public  schools  with 
2,313  pupils  in  1862,  but  the  political  events  of  18G3  and  18G1  again 
I)revented  the  development  of  elementary  instruction. 

In  18C8  Don  Pedro  Varela  established  a  Society  ^  of  Friends  of  Pop- 
ular Instruction,  which  had  great  influence  ui)on  the  condition  of  edu- 
cation in  Uruguay.  In  1877  Sciior  Yarela,  who  is  considered  to  be 
the  Horace  Mann  of  Uruguay,  formulated  a  general  law  of  education 
by  which  public  instruction  was  to  be  greatly  centralized.  His  system 
war.  based  upon  the  best^  types  of  schools  in  the  United  States,  and 
his  aim  was  to  follow  American  methods  as  far  as  possible.  It  was 
through  his  efforts  that  various  text-books  from  the  United  States  were 
translated  for  the  use  of  schools  and  schoolmasters.  According  to  the 
law  of  August  24, 1877,  elementary  education  was  definitely^  organized, 
a  general  department  for  the  carrying  on  of  public  schools  was  estab- 
lished, and  in  each  province  a  committee  of  citizens,  serving  gratu- 
itously, endeavored  to  see  that  the  school  law  was  carried  out,  while  a 
school  inspector  had  the  direct  supervision  of  si  hools  throughout  the 
province. 

The  Catholic  religion  is  the  State^  religion,  and  instruction  therein  is 
obligatory  in  all  schools,  but  there  is  toleration  of  all  religious  creeds. 

Prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  educational  system  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  the  Uruguayan  authorities  have  various  reform  movements  on 
the  tapis,  which  may  lead  to  modifications  of  this  i)resentation  within 
the  next  few  years.  Following  the  lead  of  other  countries,  some  of  the 
well-known  educators  have  been  investigating  developments  in  peda- 
gogical science  on  theCcmtinent,  and  the  articles  appearing  from  month 
to  month  in  the  "Bolctin  di»  EnsenanzaPrimaria,"  organ  of  thedei^art- 
ment  of  iniblic  instruction,  indicate  the  introduction  of  manual  and 
physicfal  training — a  graduated  series  of  gynniastic  exercises — and  the 
addition  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  school  system.  Whether  these 
innovations  will  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
l)resent  system  lemains  to  be  seen. 

THE    SYSTEM!   OF   EDUCATION. 

Establishment. — The  school  system  of  Uruguay,  established  accord- 
ing to  a  law  of  1877,  with  modifications  at  later  dates,  consists  of  three 


'Tho  Oriental  Republic  <»f  Uni^j^uay  at  the  World^H  Columbian  Exhibition,  Chicago, 
1803,  by  Carlos  Maria  <lc  Pcna  and  Honor<S  Konstan. 

'^Bolotin  do  Ensefiauza  Prirnaria,  July,  1889. 

'La  Instriiccion  Publica  del  Uruguay  en  la  Exposieion  Colombina  de  Chicago. 

^Legislacion  Escolar  do  la  Rcptiblica  O.  del  Uruguay,  por  J.  O.  Miranda;  Tho  Ori- 
ental Republic  of  Uruguay  at  tho  World's  Columbian  Exhibition,  Chicago,  1893,  by 
CarloR  Maria  do  Pena  and  IIonor<5  Roustan. 
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grradesof  schools — elementary,'  secondary,  and  higlier  (eseuelas  prima- 
rias,  sociindarias,  y  superior) — the  lowest  grade  to  be  established  in 
every  locality  where  there  are  50  pupils  between  C  and  14  yeara,  the 
limit  of  school  age  (edad  de  la  obligaci6n  escolar).  Within  the  past 
two  years*  kindergartens  (jardines  de  infantes)  have  been  opened  as  a 
kind  of  preparatory  division  for  the  elementary  grades,  but  to  tlate 
these  are  very  few  in  number.  Education  is  compulsory  and  gratuitous 
in  precept,  although  a  study  of  the  subject  indicates  that  fees  are  paid 
in  certain  schools.  Parents  and  guardians  are  at  liberty  to  have  their 
children  educated  either  in  public  or  i)rivate  schools  (eseuelas  publi- 
cas  y  privadas).  The  law  requires  the  establishment  of  normal  schools 
(eseuelas  normales)  and  school  libraries,  the  giving  of  pedagogical  lec- 
tures,^ and  the  publishing  of  a  school  journal. 

Persons  desirous  of  teaching  (aspirantes  al  titulo  de  maestros)  are 
required  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  qualification  (diploma  de  maestro) 
for  such  a  position  except  when  they  are  to  teach  in  a  private  school 
(escuela  privada).  The  programme  of  study,  as  required  by  law, 
includes  object  lessons,  reading,  writing,  comi)osition,  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  geography,  cosmography  and  history,  bookkeeping  and  busi- 
ness rules,  the  duties  of  citizenship,  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra 
and  geometry,  physiology  and  hygiene,  natural  history,  agriculture, 
drawing,  gymnastics,  and  singing,  sewing,  cutting  of  garments,  and  the 
management  of  the  sewing  machine  in  schools  for  girls.  The  secondary 
schools*  aim  to  complete  or  supplement  the  studies  of  the  elementary 
grades,  and  to  prepare  for  scientific  and  literary  careers.  While  the 
secondary  schools  (eseuelas  secundarias)  are  free,  the  examination  fees 
for  entrance  vary  from  81  to  $2,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil  to  take  an  elective  (81)  or  obligatory  (82)  course  of 
study.  A  completion  of  the  obligatory  course  entitles  to  a  diploma  of 
bachelor  of  science  or  letters,  on  payment  of  50  pesos;'  poor  students 
have  a  remission  of  these  f(M?s,  however.  The  higher  schools  include 
the  faculty  of  law  and  social  scien(!OS,  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  its 
subsidiary  branches,  faculty  of  mathematics  and  its  branches.  The 
diploma  of  bachelor  of  science  or  letters  is  required  for  entrance  to  these 
university  studies  except  for  the  study  of  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  sur- 
veying; students  intending  to  pursue  these  studies  are  required  to  pass 
an  examination.  Four  dollars  is  reciuired  as  an  entrance  fee  for  sui)erior 
instruction,  and  8150  upon  obtaining  the  degree  of  either  of  Uw.  faculties. 


'For  a  more  detailed  acrount  of  the  siibdiviRioiis  of  the  elementary  (or  primary) 
BcboolS;  and  of  tbo  studies  included  in  the  classeH  leading  to  the  secondary  grades, 
see  Courses  of  study. 

"Menioriacorrespondiente  al  aFio  1892,  presentada  ala  Direccion  General  de  Instrur- 
ci6n  Publica,  por  el  Inspector  Nacional  de  Instruccion  Priniaria,  Urbauo  Chucarro; 
Boletiu  de  Ensefianza  Primaria,  1890-92. 

'La  Instrnccidu  Piiblica  del  Uruguay  en  la  Exposicion  Colombiua  de  Chicago. 

^Loyes  y  Roglamento  General  de  Ensefianza  Secundaria  y  Superior. 

*Tbo  peso  is  equivalent  to  90. 5  cents,  hence  is  frequently  reckoned  as  $1. 
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A  school  of  arts  and  trades  and  a  military  school  complete  the  school 
system. 

State  control. — The  general  superintendence  of  all  the  scholastic 
authorities  in  the  Eepublic  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of 
public  instruction,*  which,  created  in  1877,  has  for  its  presiding  officer 
a  minister  of  the  Government  (Ministro  dc  Justicia,  Culto  6  Instrucciou 
Publica);  for  its  first  vice-president,  the  national  inspector  of  primary 
instruction  (Inspector  Nacional  de  Instruccion  Primaria);  for  its  second 
vice-president,  the  director  of  the  normal  school.  There  are  four  other 
members  appointed  by  the  Government,  The  duties  of  both  State  and 
local  school  authorities^  will  be  described  under  Supervision. 

Local  control. — As  aids  to  the  State  officials  are  the  departmental 
(provincial)  school  inspectors,  and  the  school  committees,  who,  through 
their  reports  to  the  central  authorities,  keep  these  State  officials 
informed  in  regard  to  educational  affairs  throughout  the  Kepublic. 

Maintenance. — The  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Central  Government 
and  local  authorities.  The  Uruguayans  consider  the  education  of  the 
masses  to  be  obligatory  ui)on  them,  hence  they  set  aside  a  hirge  pro- 
portion of  the  revenues  accruing  from  custom  duties,  taxation,  etc.,  for 
the  purx)ose  of  maintaining  enough  schools  for  all  practical  purposes. 
To  be  a  citizen  of  the  Kepublic  of  Uruguay  the  person  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write.  It  is  intended  that  the  schools  of  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  superior  grades  be  free  to  all,  and  any  individual  is  at  liberty 
to  found  such^  schools,  provided  authoritative  inspection  is  permitted 
in  matters  of  hygiene,  fundamental  principles  of  law,  and  morality. 
The  State  is  expected  to  maintain  as  many  schools  of  all  grades  as  are 
required  to  give  the  proper  instruction  to  the  youth  of  Uruguay. 

STATISTICS. 

Uruguay  had  a  population  in  1892  of  728,447,  an  enrollment  in  ele- 
mentary schools  of  67,009,  and  an  average  attendance  of  51,5S3;  that 
is,  the  ratio  of  enrollment  in  these  lower  grades  to  total  population  is 
9.25;  that  of  average  attendance  to  enrollment  is  76.97. 

The  national  inspector  of  elementary  instruction,  Senor  Urbano 
Cliucarro,  presents  the  following  statistics  for  the  year  1892: 


Elementary  schools. 


Pnblir  nrhools  . 
Privjite  »«?liooN 

T«»tal  . . . . 


Boj^H. 

76 
106 

Girls. 

Both 
Boxes. 

371 
264 

44 

43 

182 

87 

635 

Total. 


491 
413 

004 


*Thi8  department  was  a  part  of  the  ministry  of  the   Government  and  foreign 
affairs  until  1884,  when  tlie  ministry  of  justice,  worship,  and  instruction  was  created, 
'liegislacidn  Escolar  de  la  Kepublica  O.  del  Uruguay,  por  Julian  O.  Miranda. 
^Leyes  y  Keglamento  General  de  Ensefianza  Secundaria  y  Superior. 
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In  the  city  of  Montevideo  alone  there  were  343  schools  of  elementary 
grade,  09  of  them  pnblic  and  274  private  8ch(M)ls. 


Klenit^ntary  hcIiooIh. 


Enrollment  (aliimnoti 
iuHcriptoH). 

llovH.  ,  (;irl«.  I  Totul. 


Pnblic  flchoolH 1  25,491  |  20, 462     45,  »53 

Private  84-li(>oU 

Total  a 


ll.tiOl  i    9,445  I  'J1,U56 


Av«?ni{r«  ftt- 
tendauce 
'■    (AsiKtcucia 
media). 

34.539 

17.044 


■I-- 


37,092  I  29,917  l  07,009 


51,583 


a  Tbo  toliilH  and  individiuil  it**ni8,  do  not  alwnvH  a^ree,  but  it  in  n«)t  known  wbon'in  the  variani*e 
Hen. 

The  904'  schools  had  an  enrollment  of  ()7,(M)9  pn])ils,  or  an  average  of 
75  to  each  school.  In  the  i)rivate  schools  (escuelas  privadas  6  particn- 
lares)  the  average  nnmberof  i)upils  (la  asistencia  media  delosahunnos) 
to  each  school  was  80. 


Teai-Iiers,  by  nationality,  in  elementary  HebooU. 


Urn^uayann  ("  (h'ientalH") 

Spanirili' 

Argentinea 

Frencli 

Italian 

Otber  nutionalitieH 

Total 


Mon. 

!w 

1 
omen. 

Total. 

271 

800 

1.101 

lUl 

(iO 

251 

l» 

1 

ni 

70 

7(» 

•js 

IW 

81) 

(w 

142 

4U 

«i7 

113 

GO^ 


1,1G8  l,t(35 


Of  these  teachers  (personal  eiisenantc)  1,515  were  lay  teachers  and 
320  belonged  to  dirterent  r<^ligions  commnnitles.  In  the  publi<;  schools 
(escnelas  piiblicas)  038  teachers  had  diplomas  and  241  ha<l  none.  There 
were  54 ^  women  teachers  with  diplomas  (di[)lomas  de  inaestra)  and  70 
without;  94  men  with  diph)mas  and  105  with(mt. 

Montevideo  has  a  university  (Uuiversidad  de  la  Kei)ublica  Oriental 
del  Uruguay)  and  some  other  institutions^  for  secomlary  and  higher 
education.  The  normal  school  for  girls  (Internato  Normal  de  Senoritas) 
gave  certificates  in  the  years  1887-1891  to  143  students  who  were 
trainifd  for  the  t(»acher's  profession.  A  normal  school  for  boys  has 
recently  been  establishe<l.  I  n  two  years  it  graduated  44  students,'  and  it 
luwl  12  i)rofess()rs  in  1892.  A  school  of  arts  and  trades  gives  gratuitous 
Instructiiui  to  10.'J  pupils.  Although  a  State  institution,  this  school  is 
actually  under  the  care  of  the  national  charity  and  public  beneficence 
commission,  and  its  building  is  large  enough  for  000  students.  In  1891 
there  were  227  students  enrolled  and  40  piofess(U's. 

The  course  c<»vei  s  ordinary  branches  to  the  third  grade  and  carpentry, 
cabinetinaking,  shoemaking,  bookbinding,  typography,   lithography, 


*Meiii<»ria  correHpoiiclionto  ill  afio  lSH2j)ro8enta(laHlar)in'crion  Cieneral  «lo  Iiistnic- 
ci6ii  Piiblica  por  el  Inspector  Niiciouul  de  Iii8triicci6ii  l*i-iuiaria  irrbano  Chuoarro. 
«8tateBmau'H  Year  Book,  1894. 
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silver  and  tin  smithing,^  telegraphy,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  nuisic. 
A  military  college  has  8  i)rofessors,2  and  61  pupils  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18.  Many  religious  seminaries  (seniinarios)  throughout  the 
Republic  have  a  considerable  number  of  pupils;  indeed,  it  is  stated 
that  "more  than  4,200*  pupils  are  taught  thcre.^  The  university  at 
Montevideo*  had  668  students  during  the  year  1801,  thus  distributed: 
lu  law,  337;  in  social  science,  176;  in  medicine,  85;  in  mathematics,  30. 
Of  these,  631  were  natives  and  37  foreigners.  The  professors  were  75, 
viz:  For  law  and  social  science,  14;  for  medicine,  23;  for  mathematics, 
10;  for  preparatory  studies,  10.  Classed  as  to  nationality,  there  were 
68  natives,  12  Spaniards,  3  Italians,  1  German,  and  1  Frenchman.  On 
June  28, 1800,  the  Government  decided  to  establish  a  higher  school  of 
agriculture  (escuela  superior  de  agricultura)  ^  for  the  purpose  of 
theoretico-practical  study,  leading  to  the  title  of  agricultural  expert 
(perito  agronomo).  A  special  commission,  called  the  "Comisi6u 
Directiva  de  la  Escuela  Superior  de  Agricultura,"  is  to  have  charge  of 
the  work  of  this  school. 

FINANCE.* 

Income  {recuvHos), — The  Government  employs  one  ninth  of  its  general 
budget  in  the  cause  of  elementary  education,  this  i)roportion  reaching 
the  sum  of  about  $700,000  per  annum;  and  so  great  is  its  desire  to 
further  the  cause  of  education  that  it  aims  to  expend  still  more. 
Elementary,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  primary  education,  is,  as  hereto- 
fore stated,  gratuitous  and  obligatory  throughout  the  Republic,  and 
more,  the  intention  is  to  have  the  examinations  of  all  grades  of  i)ublic 
schools  paid  for  by  the  State,  which  furnishes  books  and  all  necessary 
materials  for  carrying  on  the  schools.  The  public  revenues  are  derived 
from  direct  taxes  on  i)roperty,  licenses  to  trade  houses,  stamped  paper, 
stamps,  import  and  export  duties,  port  dues,  municipal  duties  in  the 
capital  and  in  the  departments  or  provinces,  duties  on  indirect  inher- 
itance, trade  patents,  ete.,  the  customs  duties  furnishing  the  principal 
revenues  of  the  Republic.  According  to  the  law  of  1870,  a  general  tax 
for  school  purposes  is  im2)osed  on  householders  of  cities,  industrial 
establishments,  banks,  and  commercial  houses,  in  accordance  with  the 
income  of  these  persons  or  establishments.  The  payments  are  required 
to  be  monthly  except  where  the  establishments  are  too  far  removed 
fi'om  a  center;  then  annual  i)ayments  are  allowed.  In  rural  districts  a 
similar  tax  is  imposed,  and  the  funds  are  turned  over  to  the  authorities 
of  the  chief  city  of  the  i)rovince. 


*The  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition,  Chicago,  1893. 
'Statesman's  Year  Book,  1894. 
'Boletin  de  Ensefianza  Priniaria,  July,  1800. 

^La  luHtrucciou  Publica  del  Uruguay;  Legislaciou  Escolar  dt'  la  Uepublica  O.  del 
Uruguay,  i)orJ.  O.  Miranda. 
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Expenditure  {gastos). — Each  department  or  province  is  to  report  tbo 
annual  cost  of  education,  the  teachers'  salaries,  house  rentals  (so  that 
the  proper  tax  may  be  imposed),  the  projwrtion  of  the  general  expendi- 
tures* required  for  inspection,  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  ])ur- 
chase  of  school  apparatus.  Tlie  expenditure  for  schools  in  1892^  is  as 
follows:  Teachers'  sahxries,^  8348,506;  rentals,  $130,432;  incidentals, 
$19,213;  administrative  purposes,  $29,310;  school  journal,  $1,975;  com- 
mittees and  inspection,  $48,103;  kindergartens,  $4,203;  normal  for 
girls,  $39,984;  normal  for  boys,  $3,420;  for  the  practice  school,  $4,902; 
library  of  pedagogical  museum,  $2,507;  inspectors  office,  $15,227, 
These  amounts,  coupled  with  various  incidentals,  give  a  general  total 
of  $058,270.  The  cost  of  education  for  each  pupil  enrolled,  as  stated 
in  the  "Estadistica  Eacolar,  ano  1892,"  is  $12.06;  for  each  pupil  in 
average  attendance,  $10.95.  In  1891  it  was  $13.27  for  each  pupil 
enrolled  and  $18.29  for  each  i>ui)il  in  average  attendance. 

SUPERVISION   AND   AD3IINISTEATION.* 

State  control. — The  general  supervision  of  all  the  scholastic  authori- 
ties in  the  llepublic  is  exercised  by  the  department  of  public  instruction, 
which,  created  in  1877,  has  for  its  i)residing  oflicer  a  minister  of  the 
Government;  for  its  first  vice-president,  the  national  inspector  of  pri- 
mary instruction  (inspector  nacional  de  instruccion  primaria),  who  is 
expected  to  visit  the  schools  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns  at  least  once 
a  year;  for  its  second  vice-president,  the  director  of  the  normal  school. 
Then  there  are  four  other  members  ai)pointed  by  the  Government. 
The  department*  of  public  instruction  (direccion  general  de  instruc- 
cion piiblica)  has  general  direction  of  primary  instruction  throughout 
the  Kepublic.  It  takes  charge  of  the  administration  and  direction  of 
the  normal  school  or  schools;  it  supervises  the  dilVerent  departmental 
inspectors,'  suggesting  the  best  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  schools; 
it  presents  the  diplomas  of  the  three  different  grades  in  accordance 
with  the  results  of  the  examinations;  it  formulates  the  school  pro- 
grammes, and  suggests  the  best  means  of  reforms  in  educational  mat- 
ters. The  technical^  inspector  of  primary  education  (inspector  t(*cnico 
de  enseiianza  primaria),  whose  jurisdiction  extends  tlirough  all  prov- 
inces, has  for  his  spe(*ial  functions  the  visiting  of  i)ublic  schools  to 


'Legi8laci«'»u  EHcolar  de  la  Republica  O.  dol  Uruguay,  por  J.  O.  Miranda. 

-Estadisticii  EKcolar  do  hi  Kepublica  Oriental  del  Uruguay  corrosjwndiento  nl  ano 
do  1892. 

^The  Umgujiy.in  unit  of  money,  the  peso,  is  e([uivalent  to  00. n  cents,  h»n(  c  is 
reckoned  at  $1. 

'•This  department  was  a  part  of  the  ministry  of  the  Government  and  of  fonign 
affairs  until  1884,  when  a  ministry  of  justice,  worship,  and  x>uhlic  instruction  was 
created. 

-'*Boletiu  de  Ensefianza  Primaria,  Nov.,  1889. 
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study  methods  of  instruction,  to  suggest  to  the  teachers  how  greater 
uniformity  can  be  brought  about,  to  organize  and  preside  over  teachers' 
meetings,  to  keep  the  department  of  public  instruction  (direccion  ge- 
neral de  iustruccion  piiblica)  informed  as  to  organization  of  schools  and 
need  of  school  apparatus,  to  present  to  the  department,  in  accord  with 
the  national  insi)ector  (inspector  nacional  de  instruccion  primaria),  a 
report  on  the  condition  of  schools  visited,  and  to  present  a  private 
report  in  regard  to  teachers  and  their  aptitude  for  the  position  held. 

Local  controV — Each  department  or  i^rovince  has  a  salaried  school 
inspector  (inspector  departamenta)),  and  a  committee  of  citizens  (comi- 
8i6n  departamental)  serving  gratuitously,  to  superintend  local  educa- 
tional affairs.  The  departmental  inspector  has  for  his  special  duties  to 
ascertain  the  school  population  and  enrollment  of  his  special  division 
of  thcEepublic;  to  obtoin  accurate  information  in  regard  to  the  school 
buildings,  rentals,  expenditures,  etc.;  to  preside  at  teachers'  confer- 
ences, and  to  keep  the  national  inspector  informed  as  to  the  condition 
of  education  in  his  vicinity.  lie  is  aided  by  the  local  committee,  which 
visits  the  schools  even  oftener  than  the  insx)ector  is  exx)ected  to  do. 
This  committee  aids  him  in  keeping  a  chronological  record  of  school 
affairs.  The  local  officials  (inspectores  departamentales  y  comisiones 
departameutales)  see  that  the  orders  of  the  central  administration  are 
carried  out  as  regards  the  distribution  of  school  material,  text-books, 
etc.  The  committee  makes  its  report  every  fifteen  days  to  the  depart- 
mental insi)e<;tor,  and  he  in  turn  reports  each  trimester  in  regard  to 
the  progress  or  needs  of  the  schools.  The  aim  of  the  local  officials  is 
to  further  the  cause  of  education  as  far  as  it  is  within  their  power. 
During  the  year  1892  the  number  of  visits  made  by  these  officials  was 
2,078;  the  number  of  hours  given  to  such  work,  7,4G4;  the  cost  of  visits 
(including  railroad,  steamboat,  and  other  expenses),  $8,035. 

The  sui>ervision  of  secondary  and  superior^  instruction  (instruccidn 
secundaria  y  superior)  is  regulated  as  follows:  A  council  for  second- 
ary and  superior  instruction  (consejo  de  instrucci6n  secundaria  y 
superior)  has  for  its  i>residing  officer  the  official  in  charge  of  education 
in  the  ministry  of  justice,  worship,  and  public  instruction;  for  its  vice- 
president  (usually  acting  as  president)  the  rector  of  the  university 
(rector  de  la  universidad).  Its  members  consist  of  the  deans  of  the 
secondary  sections  and  of  the  university  fiurulties  (decanos  de  la  sec- 
ci6n  de  ensenanza  secundaria  y  de  las  facultades  de  la  universidad), 
and  an  equal  number  of  member^  elected  by  a  majority  of  votes,  by 
citizens  registered  in  the  university,  or  universities,  who  have  the 
degrees  of  licentiate  or  doctor,  provided  such  persons  are  approved  by 
the  executive  power.  These  last-mentioned  members  must  be  citizens 
of  at  least  25  years  of  age.     The  length  of  term  is  four  years.     The 


'  Logislacirtn  EHColar  <le  la  Repiiblica  O.  del  Uruguay,  por  J.  O.  Miranda. 
*Leye8  y  reglameuto  geueral  do  euBoiiaiiza  Hociiudaria  y  superior. 
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duties  of  the  council  for  secondary  and  superior  instruction  (consejo 
de  instrucciou  secundaria  y  superior)  are  to  fonnulate  general  regula- 
tions for  secondary  schools;  to  approve  the  university  regulations;  to 
regulate  university  rentals,  and  to  suggest  to  the  executive  power  the 
amounts  of  annual  expenditures;  to  organize  the  fticulties,  and  to 
determine  conditions  of  admission  for  other  universities;  to  organize  a 
body  of  i)rofessors  for  secondary  and  superior  instruction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  vacancies;  to  arrange  for  the  inspection  of  private  insti-. 
tutions;  to  see  tliJit  the  regulations  (arranged  by  law)  are  carried  out; 
to  formulate  special  regulations  for  private  estxiblishnients,  so  that  the 
studies  may  tend  towai^d  the  courses  of  public  secondary  and  superior 
institutions. 

TEACHERS." 

Preparation  and  examinations. — By  law  of  1877  normal  schools,  one 
for  each  sex,  were  to  be  established  in  Montevideo  for  the  proi)er 
training  of  a  corps  of  i)ersous  to  fill  the  position  of  teacher  wherever 
required.  By  that  law  and  by  a  later  one  of  1882,  each  i)rovince  was 
to  be  allowed  to  send  three  persons  to  the  normal  school,  providing 
such  i)er8ons  had  successfully  accomplished  the  studies  of  the  sixth 
grade  of  an  elementary  school,  and,  if  a  woman,  she  must  have  reached 
the  thirteenth  year  of  age;  if  a  man,  the  sixteenth  year  of  age.  These 
sj>e('ial  regulations,  decrees  of  January  26, 1882,  also  required  the  physi- 
cal condition  to  be  excellent  and  required  certificates  of  the  provincial 
committee  on  education  stating  the  nationality  of  the  persons  desiring 
to  enter  the  normal  schools,  the  nationality,  profession,  and  residence 
of  parents. 

In  order  to  appear  for  the  examinations  leading  to  a  diploma  gen- 
eral regulations  required  women  to  have  passed  the  sixteenth  year  and 
men  the  eighteenth.  Ten  pesos  a  month  and  10  for  admission  were  to 
be  guaranteed  for  each  student,  and  a  stay  of  one  year  in  the  normal 
was  requisite  except  in  case  of  illness.  In  the  noinial  for  girls'  (inter- 
nato  normal  de  senoritas),  established  in  the  early  part  of  1882,  there 
are  both  day  and  boarding  ]mpil8.  A  practice  school  (escucla  de 
aplicacion)  is  connected  with  this  institution.  According  to  a  decree 
of  March  30,  1880,  no  man  over  21  years  of  age  will  be  allowed  to  enter 
a  normal  school  and  no  woman  over  23  years  of  age. 

As  soon  as  the  normal  student  has  obtained  the  teacher's  diploma 
of  the  first  grade  (diploma  de  maestro  de  ])rimer  grado)  he  (or  she)  is 
expected  to  return  to  the  department  or  province  from  whicli  sent  to 
serve  as  teacher,  unless  by  special  re<iue8t  he  be  allowed  to  continue 


'Legi8laci6n  Escolar  de  la  Rcpublioa  O.  del  irrujjjiiiiy,  por  J.  O.  Minmda.  Leyes 
y  reglameutos  general  de  CDsefianza  secundaria  y  superior.  Meinoria  rorrespon- 
diente  al  afio  1892  preseut.ida  j\  la  direccion  gen<*r:il  do.  iustriicci6ii  piiblica  por  el 
inspector  nacionnl  do  instrnccic'm  priiuaria  Urbauo  Cliucarro. 

'Boletin  de  EDsenauza  Primaria,  J^h'f  l^^* 
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the  studies  for  the  diploma  entitling  him  tx)  teach  in  the  second  grade* 
(diploma  de  maestro  de  secuudo  grado).  If  the  student  le^ives  the 
normal  school  prior  to  the  close  of  a  year  of  study  he  must  forfeit  150 
pesos  if  he  be  a  boarder,  and  one-half  of  that  sum  if  he  be  a  day  pupil. 
The  length  of  the  normal  course,  decree  of  March  30,  1889,  is  two 
years,  in  order  to  obtain  the  diploma  of  a  first-grade  teacher,  and  of 
three  years  for  the  women  and  two  for  the  men  who  desire  the  diploma 
permitting  them  to  teach  in  the  second  grade.  The  graduates  are 
expected  to  teacli  at  legist  two  years;  if  not,  there  must  be  remittal  of 
funds  to  the  State  in  the  following  proportions:  10  i)esos  for  day  pupils 
for  every  month  under  instruction  in  the  normal,  and  30  pesos  for 
boarding  pupils. 

Classiticd  according  to  diplomas,^  in  1892  there  were  303  certificated 
teachers  of  the  first  grade;  women  with  diplonms,  544;  without  dii)lo- 
mas,  1G5.  The  reason  of  this  lack  of  certificated  teachers  was  stated 
to  be  on  account  of  overpressure  of  work  among  the  departmental  com- 
mittees (comisiones  departamenlales),  and  the  employment  ad  interim 
of  many  men  who  had  not  for  this  reason,  or  for  lack  of  i)reparation, 
passed  the  requisite  examinations.  Special  courses  in  pedagogy^  are 
given  in  some  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  persons  desiring  to  be 
teachers,  but  who  are  not  situated  so  as  to  attend  normal  schools. 

Appointment, — The  department  of  public  instruction  (direccion 
general  de  instrucci6n  i>ubliea)  has  the  appointing  power  of  teachers 
after  public  competition  for  the  position,  but  in  case  of  a  lack  of  teach- 
ers having  normal  school  diplomas  the  dei)artmental  committees  (comi- 
siones 6  sub-comisiones  de  instrucci6n  piiblica)  may  appoint  well  trained 
l)ersons  to  the  i)ositions  provisionally.  Assistant  teachers  receive  their 
appointments  either  throu^^h  the  central  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion or  through  the  local  authorities.  A  teacher's  certificate  is  not 
necessary  in  private*  schools. 

Salaries. — Teachers*  in  public  schools  are  paid  by  the  State;  in  jiri- 
vate  schools  they  are  paid  by  private  individuals  or  associations.  The 
average  pay  ^  of  teachers  is  S35.91  a  month.  The  assistants  of  the  first 
grade,  $21  to  $25;  those  of  the  second  grade,  $28  to  $31 .00;  the  direct- 
ors of  the  first  grade,  from  $40  to  $50;  those  of  the  second  grade,  $40 
to  $03,  and  as  high  as  $90  for  those  of  the  third  grade.  Lodging  *  is 
also  furnished  to  teachers,  and  when  possible  in  direct  connection  with 
the  school  building,  or  as  near  as  i^ossible  to  the  post  of  duty.    The 


^LogLslacion  Escolar  de  la  Rcpublica  O.  del  Uruguay,  por  J.  O.  Miranda. 

'Menioria,  ailo  181)2,  presoutada  por  Sefior  Urbauo  Cliucarro. 

'Btdftin  do  Eusenanza  Priiiiaria,  July,  1880. 

'•La  Iiistrnccioii  Piiblica  del  Uruguay  cu  la  Exposicidu  Colonibina  do  Chicago. 
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miiiiinnm  ^  annual  salary  sug^eslcil  in  1S90  by  J.  11.  Figueira,  technical 
inspector  of  primary  instruction,  for  urban  scliools  is — 

First  grade : 

First  class $3G0 

Second  class 420 

Third  class 480 

Fourth  class 540 

Direc  tor ' 600 

Second  grade : 

Fifth  class  600 

Sixth  class 660 

Seventh  class 720 

Eighth  class 780 

Director- 840 

Third  grade: 

Ninth  class 780 

Tenth  class 840 

Director- 1,200 

Teachers^  institutes. — In  accordanco  with  a  law  of  May  G,  1881,  these 
pedagogical  conferences  (conferenciaspedagogicas)  are  to  bo  held  annu- 
ally, from  tlie  6th  to  the  16th  of  June,  in  the  capital  of  each  province 
or  department.  Tliey  are  for  the  benefit  of  both  rural  and  urban 
teachers.  The  evenings  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  theoretical  part,  that 
is,  to  discussions  as  to  best  methods,^  etc.  All  teachers  of  the  city  are 
expected  to  be  juesent  at  these  meetings,  so  that  there  may  be  au 
interchange  of  thought  between  the  urban  and  rural  teachers. 

During  the  daytime  visits  are  to  be  made  to  the  schools  of  the  city, 
and  the  inspectors  and  teachers  are  to  carry  on  a  programme  in  accord- 
ance with  the  discussions  of  the  evening  sessions,  thus  having  a  series 
of  object  lessons.  The  committees,  dei)artmental  inspectors,  and  some- 
times members  of  the  central  administration  of  public  instruction  aim 
to  be  present  to  conduct  the  discussions.  Prizes  are  to  be  given  annu- 
ally to  tliose  who  have  shown  the  greatest  amount  of  thought  and  study 
along  the  lines  designated.  The  first  prize  is  a  diploma  of  honor,  which 
admits  of  drawing  40  i)esos  from  the  treasury.  The  second  prize  is 
considered  as  equivalent  to  au  "accesit."  The  department  of  public 
instruction  also  calls  together  its  inspectors  of  jjrimary  instruction* 
and  they  form  a  *'Congresode  Inspectores  de  Instruccion  rrimaria" 
for  the  discussion  of  better  school  methods,  hours  of  study  in  summer 
and  winter,  extension  of  programmes,  etc. 

'Bolctin  do  Kiisonanza  Pnniaria,  May,  1S(K). 

*  Directors  also  have  free  lod^nijj:. 

'Legislacion  Kscolar  do  la  Republica  O.  dol  Urnpnay,  por  J.  O.  Miranda. 

*Boletiu  do  Lusefianza  Prunaria,  (October-November,  1890. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY.' 

Witliin  the  last  two  years,  1890-1892,  the  effort  has  been  made  to  have 
the  kiiidergrarten*  precede  the  elementary  grades  in  the  school  system 
of  Uruguay,  but  very  few  sii<;h  schools  are  yet  in  existence. 

In  the  elementary  grades  the  pupils  have  in  the  first  or  lowest  class, 
refiding,  phonetics,  formation  of  words,  arithmetic,  object  lessons  con- 
cerning color,  plants,  animals,  parts  of  the  body,  relative  i)osition  of 
objects,  etc. ;  drawing,  combination  of  points  and  lines;  daily  singing  of 
melodies;  the  scale;  jdiyslcal  exercises,^  marching  and  simple  move- 
ments; i)enman8hip;  moral  teachings  in  form  of  short  narratives;  culti- 
vation of  fundamental  systematic  habits,  truthfulness,  obedience,  self- 
reliance;  Christian  doctrine. 

In  the  secpnd  and  third  classes  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  same 
studies  with  steady  advancement  toward  the  fourth  class,  where  the 
elements  of  geography  are  added.  In  the  fifth  class  there  is  revision 
of  previous  studies  and  a  continuation  of  the  same,  while  needlework 
is  added  for  the  girls.  Grammar  and  composition  are  found  in  the  sixth 
class,  also  mental  and  written  arithmetic;  geography  showing  the  form 
of  the  earth,  its  magnitude  and  grand  divisions,  with  physical  and  de- 
8crii)tive  geography;  the  object  lessons  tend  toward  elementary  geom- 
etry, physiology,  and  nutrition.  Zoology,  with  fourteen  subdivisions, 
botany,  mineralogy,  drawing  (geometric),  are  added  to  the  earlier 
branches,  and  the  girls  commence  instruction  on  the  sewh)g  machine. 
Th(»  seventh  class  continues  the  branches  of  the  preceding  years  and 
adds  domestic  economy  for  girls.  With  the  eighth  class  comes  history, 
as  far  as  it  appertains  to  the  South  American  countries,  and  a  study  of 
the  constitution;  the  elements  of  scientific  study  lead  the  student  into 
physics,  astronomy,  and  plane  geometry,  always  with  a  continuation  of 
the  studies  of  the  preceding  years. 


■MeiHoria  corrospondieiito  al  ano  1892,  por  el  Insportor  Nacional  de  Instnircirm 
Primaria ;  Prograina  para  las  Esciielas  Pi'ibliras  do  la  Republica ;  Lcgislaciiin  Kscolar 
de  la  Repiiblica  Orioutal  del  Uruguay,  jior  Julian  O.  Miran<Ia;  holetiu  do  Kiisofianza 
Priniaria,  February-March,  1802. 

•A  report  was  made  upon  these  schools  by  Dofla  Enriqucta  Conii)to  y  Hiquc.  who 
invostii;ated  the  subject  in  Kurojn*,  and -who  has  been  appointed  as  diroetross  of 
s\ich  schools.  In  the  four  classes  of  the  kindergarten  the  aim  is  to  train  children 
bet\v«'en  3  and  7  years  of  age,  to  have  progressive  exercises  from  class  to  class.  A 
mixed  class  is  to  include  children  fnmi  3  to  6  years  of  age,  who  come  in  during  the 
term,  and  who,  by  degrees,  are  prepared  to  enter  one  of  the  other  classes.  The 
class  for  children  from  6  to  7  years  of  age  is  to  be  ])reparatory  to  the  lowest  grade 
of  the  elementary  school. 

•'In  1892  the  technical  inspector  of  primary  instruction  suggested  a  graduated 
series  of  gymnastic  exercises  for  the  public  schools  of  Uruguay.  Fifty-ono  move- 
ments were  given,  a  classification  according  to  sex  and  age  being  noticeable.  Chil- 
dren from  0  to  J)  years  of  age  are  to  have  Nos.  1  to  20,  inclusive;  girls  from  10  to  14 
years  extend  tho  exercises  through  No.  3S;  boys  from  10  to  14  take  the  whole  51  exer- 
cises (Tlu'se  exercises  are  described  in  Holetm  de  Ensenanza  Pnmaria,  Augast,  1892, 
pp.  98-117.) 
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In  the  ninth  class  geography  and  history  tend  toward  a  knowledge 
of  the  other  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface — the  voyage  of  Golumbas 
is  referred  to  and  a  chronological  review  of  the  Spanish  rulers,  with  the 
wars  for  independence  against  the  Spaniards,  is  given ;  the  scientific 
branches  cover  mechanics  and  meteorology,  and  the  term  moral  teach- 
ings includes  duties  to  the  family,  to  society,  and  toward  the  governing 
powers.  The  tenth  class  leads  the  pupil  on  to  rhetoric,  with  api»lication 
to  practical  exercises;  algebra  and  geometry;  bookkeeping;  physics 
(including  optics,  magnetism,  and  electricity) ;  history,  extending  to  the 
Greeks,  the  reforms  brought  about  by  religious  wars,  the  French  revo- 
lution, unity  of  Germany  and  Italy;  advanced  study  in  i)hysical  geog- 
raphy, with  illustrative  diagrams;  advanced  astronomy;  while  ordinary 
gymnastics  d(»velop  into  regular  physical  training,  which  includes 
twenty-six'  different  i)hases.  Such  was  the  course  developed  in  1880 
for  training  in  ten  classes  of  tin*,  school  system.  Subdivided  as  to  grade, 
the  first  covers  classes  1  to  -4;'  the  second  grade,  classes  5  to  8,  and 
the  third  fj^rade,  classes  0  to  10. 

The  laws  for  secondary  and  superior'  instruction,  official  i)ublication 
of  1890,  state  that  these  grades,  similar  to  the  elementary  grad(»s,  are 
free  throughout  Uruguay.  Secondary  studies  are  obligatory  and 
optional  and  there  are  fe(»s,  as  heretofore  stated,  for  entrance  to  cither 
course,  but  these  are  remitted  in  case  of  poverty.  The  studies  enumer- 
atexl  under  the  heading  "Secondary  studies  in  the  university,-'  are 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  Castilian  grammar  (one  year's  study  each); 
physics,  chemistry;  natural,  universal,  national,  and  American  history; 
Latin,  philosophy,  general  literature,  French,  English,  and  linear  draw- 
ing (each  a  two  years'  course),  and  gymuasti(;s  during  a  five  years' 
period. 

The  course  for  the  baccalaureate  in  science  and  leflers  lasts  six  years, 
and  the  degree  is  obtainable  (nily  as  the  student  i)asses  the  examina- 
tion in  the  obligatory  course  of  the  secondary  grade.  This  degree  is 
reiiuired  for  entrance  into  either  of  the  three  faculties: 

I.  Law  and  social  sciences. 

II.  Medicine  and  its  attendant  branches. 

III.  ^Mathematics  and  its  divisions. 

There  are  stated  fees  for  entrance  into  the  fa(;ulty  for  the  examina- 
tions, and  the  ol)taining  of  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor;  the  term 
licentiate  is  considered  simply  as  a  certificate  of  study  which  may  lead 
to  doctor.  In  the  facjulty  of  law  and  social  sciences,  the  five  years' 
course  for  obtaining  the  doctors  degree  (titulo  de  Doctor)  includes; 

L  Philosophy  of  law,  Roman,  civil,  and  constitutional  law. 

II.  Civil  and  constitutional  law  (second  course),  i)enal  and  public 
international  laws. 


*See  iiote  3  on  preceding  page. 

'Legislaeion  Encolar  do  la  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  per  J.  O.  Miranda. 

>Leye3  y  Rbglaineuto  General  de  EnseQauza  Secundaria  y  Superior. 
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• 

I  IT.  Civil  law  (third  course),  pcual  law  (second  course),  political 
economy,  commercial  law,  judicial  proceedings. 

IV.  Civil  law  (fourth  course),  political  economy,  commercial  law,  and 
judicial  proceedings  (second  course),  forensic  practice. 

V.  Administrative  law,^  private  international  law,  legal  medicine, 
forensic  practice  (second  course). 

The  faculty  of  medicine  and  surgery  lias  a  six  years'  course;  that  of 
pharmacy,  three  years;  of  odontology,  two  years;  of  obstetrics,  three 
years.    The  regular  medical  course  includes: 

I.  Physics,  chemistry  and  pharmaceutics,  anatomy  and  dissection. 

II.  Add  to  these  medical  history,  biological  chemistry. 

III.  Physiology,  pathological  anatomy  and  general  pathology,  clin- 
ical semeiology. 

TV,  Medical  and  chirurgical  pathology,  therapeutics,  medical  and 
chirurgical  clinics. 

v.  In  this  year  obstetrics  and  gynecology  with  clinical  work  and 
hygiene  are  added  to  the  studies  of  the  preceding  year. 

VI.  Topographic  anatomy  and  operations,  legal  medicine,  astalmo- 
logical  clini(is,  medical,  surgical,  obstetrical,  and  gynecological  clinics, 
and  diseases  of  children. 

The  faculty  of  mathematics  has  a  four  years'  course  in  civil  engin- 
eering, leading  to  *'ingeniero  do  puentes  y  caminos,"  and  the  same  in 
architecture;  a  three  years'  course  for  geographical  engineer;  a  two 
years'  course  as  surveyor  (agrimensor),  and  two  years'  course  for 
contractors  and  builders  (nmestro  de  obras).  Regular  attendance  is 
expected  in  whatever  course  the  student  enters,  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  university  authorities  bringing  upon  the  students  reprimands 
and  at  last  expulsion.^ 

SCHOOL   3IANAtJE:MENT    AND   METHODS   OF   DISCIPLINE. 

A  pamphlet  present^id  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  i)ublic  schools  indicates  that 
it  is  ''educational,  rational,  appropriate,  rigorously  graded,  and  there- 
fore progressive,^  #  #  «  j^^^^  above  all  i>ractical,-'  and  that  it  is 
''grounded  ujmn  solid  bases."  The  "methods  generally  adoi)ted  are 
either  analytical  or  synthetical,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
subjects  included  in  the  school  programme;"  the  child  is  taught  to 
think  and  execute  at  the  same  time.  "As  regards  i)rocetlure,  form,  and 
manner  of  teaching,  they  are  such  as  are  recommended  by  modern 
pedagogy,  in  which  intuition  and  oral  instru(»tion  take  the  first  i)lace." 
It  states  furthermore  that  "  the  simultaneous  system  employed  in  the 
public  schools  enables  the  masters  to  teach  a  great  many  pui)ils  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  number  of  the  latter  who  receive  direct  instruction 


*  Leyes  y  Rei;;lain(>uto  General  do  Euseuauza  Secundaria  y  Superior. 

^La  Iustrucci<jn  Ptiblica  del  Umguay  en  la  Exposiciun  Colombina  de  Chicago. 
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never  exceeds  30,  40,  50,  or  CO  per  teacher,  the  general  average  for  the 
entire  Republic  being  36  Bcholars  to  eacli  master.*'  As  the  public 
schools  (escuelas  piiblicas)  are  essentially  for  tlio  people,  ^^both  rich  and 
poor  alike  attend  them,  Tvithout  the  least  distinction  being  made;  thus 
by  the  side  of  a  cliild  of  the  white  race  another  may  be  seen  of  the 
African  race,  so  that  in  infancy  ideas  of  equality  and  democracy  are 
inculcated." 

In  order  to  carry  on  an  analytical  synthetic^  method  of  instruction, 
detailed  suggestions  are  given  to  teachers  as  to  the  best  methods  to 
employ  with  pupils  of  the  lowest  grades  when  instruction  is  given  in 
orthography  and  reading.  S|>ecial  regulations  are  also  made  as  to 
physical  exercises,'  so  that  they  may  neither  be  too  many  nor  too  few 
for  the  size  and  strength  of  the  pupils.  The  boys  and  girls  should  be 
allowed  perfect  freedom  during  the  recess,  but  the  teachers  should 
watch  over  them  during  rainy  days,  so  that  from  a  hygienic  point  of 
view  they  may  be  cared  for.  During  the  course  of  the  recitations  not 
more  than  an  hour  should  be  allowed  to  pass  by  without  some  form  of 
gymnastic  exercise  tending  to  rest  both  body  and  mind. 

Discipline.^ — A  teacher  or  director  is  expected  to  be  at  the  school 
building  one-half  hour  before  the  opening  of  school,  so  that  in  case  the 
children  appear  there  shall  be  some  general  supervision  of  them. 

No  class  shall  be  kept  after  school  hours,  no  eating  of  fruit,  cakes, 
etc.,  shall  be  allowed  during  the  study  hours,  and  only  at  recess  when 
there  is  an  expressed  wish  of  parent  or  teacher,  and  teachers  shall,  as 
far  as  possible,  see  that  the  health  of  the  })upils  is  not  undermined  by 
poor  living  at  home,  their  influence  being  exerted  (if  need  be)  with  the 
parents  or  guai'dians.  Another  method  of  keeping  up  the  discipline 
among  the  teachers  is  that  in  case  they  absent  themselves  from  their 
homes  during  vacations  the  school  authorities  be  notified.  Corporal 
punishment  is  not  allowable  under  any  circumstances.  If  the  pupil 
requires  any  admonition,^  it  should  take  the  form  of  depriving  him  of 
recess,  giving  ailditional  tasks,  detaining  the  individual  pupil  after 
school,  and  reporting  him  to  the  pan^nts.  Trizes  and  rewards  may  be 
given  for  good  conduct.  Serious  lack  of  discipline  may  be  reported 
to  the  provincial  school  authorities  and  bring  ab(mt  suspension  for  a 
three  months'  period.  Continued  infraction  of  rules  may  eventually 
be  rei)orted  to  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  expulsion  may 
follow  if  that  bod}'  so  decide. 

The  promotion  of  pupils  is  from  class  to  class  and  grade  to  grade,  but 
there  is  discussion  as  to  the  proper  preparation  of  the  studies  in. large 
classes  for  such  advancement,  and  the  technical  inspector  counsels*  the 
establishment  of  a  classitication  which  shall  deal  more  especially  with 


'Boletin  do  Ensonaiiza  Priinaria,  July,  1S92. 

^Boletiu  do  Enseuauza  Primaria;  August,  1892. 

^Legislaciou  Escolar  do  la  Repiiblica  O.  del  Uruguay,  por  .1.  O.  Mirauda. 

■•Boletiu  de  Ensenauza  Primana,  Juue,  1892. 
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tlie  physical  condition,  character,  and  aptitude  of  the  individual  pupil. 
He  also  suggests  a  remodeling  of  the  school  progrannnes,  so  that  some 
studies  may  not  occupy  so  much  of  the  programme,  the  object  being  to 
bring  about  better  methods  of  study  and  a  more  correct  formation  of 
programmes  so  as  to  prepare  for  more  practical  life.  These  suggestions 
are  made  more  especially  for  schools  of  second  and  third  grade,  and  are 
the  result  of  his  investigations  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  the  educational  authorities  in  Uruguay  are  endeavoring  to 
simplify  the  course  of  study  from  grade  to  grade,  and  reform  movements 
ai*e  being  discussed  in  this  South  American  Republic,  even  as  in  the 
United  States,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Italy,  and  elsewhere.  The 
educational  reformers  of  the  present  day  recognize  that  the  schools 
must  prepare  for  practical  life,  as  well  as  for  the  college,  and  that  the 
body  must  be  trained,  and  the  mind  not  overtaxed  by  too  many  studies. 

SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

Buildings  and  grounds. — The  schools  ^  are  reported  to  be  generally 
well  organized  in  the  chief  centers  of  population  and  under  the  charge 
of  persons  who  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  general  regulations.  In  rurjU 
districts  there  is  perhaps  less  inciting  to  progress,  owing  to  lack  of 
opportunity  for  an  interchange  of  thought  regarding  new  methods. 
Visits  from  the  national  inspector  will  doubtless  obviate  this  difficulty 
and  animate  the  teachers  to  renewed  efforts.  The  school  buildings  in 
populous  centers  are  well  built,  often  of  an  ornamental  character;  the 
value  of  school  property  and  furniture  amounts  to  $778,010.^  According 
to  a  tabular  presentatiou'Uhe  school  buildings  throughout  the  Republic 
numbered  342  of  brick  or  stone,  132  adobe,  and  18  of  wood.  In  255 
school  buildings  the  flooring  was  of  boards,  in  5  of  stone,  in  4G  of  brick, 
in  151  of  earth,  and  in  3  of  cement.  The  general  ettbrt  seems  to  be, 
judging  from  the  discussions  in  the  "Boletin  de  EnseHanza  Primaria,^ 
to  adopt  hygienic  methods,  to  erect  schoolhouses  with  modern  improve- 
ments, and  to  have  desks,  chairs,  etc.,  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
children  of  different  ages. 

Hours  of  school  and  kngth  of  recesses.* — During  the  months  of  Nm^em- 
be.r-March  tlie  hours  of  school  (lioroa  de  clase)  in  the  elementary- grades 
are  from  8  to  12  o'clock,  with  twenty  minutes  recess  (recreos  y  salidas) 
for  physical  exercise,  going  out  into  the  air,  etc.;  in  the  schools  of  first 
and  second  griule  there  may  be  still  two  other  recreations  of  ten  min- 
utes each.  From  April  1  to  October  31,  the  hours  from  11  to  4  o'clock 
are  considered  to  be  the  limit  of  time.  A  re<iess  of  thirty  minutes  for 
gymnastic  exercises  and  two  recesses  of  fifteen  minutes  ea<5h  for  rec- 
reation prevent  over  fatigue  of  pupils. 


^Menioria  correspond  ion  to  al  ano  1892. 

*La  Instruccidn  Piiblica  del  Uriigaay  en  la  Exposicii^m  Coldmbina  do  Chicago. 
'EstadiHtica  Escolar  de  la  RepCiblica  O.  del  Uruguay,  ano  do  1892. 
^Legislaci^u  Escolar  do  la  Kepiiblica  O.  del  Urugaay,  per  J.  O.  Miranda. 
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This  system  was  iu  vogue  in  188G  and  doubtless  still  is,  as  the  school 
legislation  of  that  day  seems  to  be  carried  ont  throughoat  the  Hepublic, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  by  a  study  of  the  reports  and  bulletins 
issued  by  the  Uruguayan  authorities.  In  1885,^  however,  Don  Jacopo 
A.  Varela  presented  a  bill  which  suggested  the  opening  of  the  schools 
at  7  o'clock  and  closing  them  at  midday  during  the  months  of  October 
15  to  April  15,  the  necessary  recesses  being  accorded  during  those 
hours. 

This  change  was  to  be  made  on  account  of  the  heated  term,  but 
whether  this  plan  '  was  adopted  is  unknown.  The  length  of  vacations 
is  not  distinctly  stated,  but  it  may  be  observed  that  by  decree  of  1883 
teachers  are  not  to  absent  themselves  from  their  residential  district 
without  due  authorization,  and  any  unexcused  absence  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  tenn  will  cause  them  to  l(t^e  tifteen  days'  pay. 

Compuhory  attendance  (edad  de  la  obligaci6n  escxdar)  is,  as  hereto- 
fore stated,  between  the  ages  of  6  to  14,  and  failure  to  carry  out  this 
obligatory  attendance  causes  a  tine  of  from  $12  to  $24.^  A  decree  of 
January  11, 1882,  reads,  however,  more  explicitly.  In  the  places  where 
there  are  schools^  of  first  grade  the  pupil  is  expected  to  attend  until 
the  completion  of  the  fifteenth  year,  unless  prior  to  that  ho  has  mas- 
tered the  studies  of  classes  1-6,  inclusive.  In  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
where  there  are  schools  of  the  second  grade  the  pupil  is  expected  to 
complete  the  fifteenth  year  or  to  indicate  that  he  has  com[)leted  classes 
1-8  of  the  programme. 

The  school  supply^  may  be  considered  as  ample  in  the  best  populated 
communities,  for  the  law  explicitly  requires  the  opening  of  school  libra- 
ries; the  text- books  are,  many  of  them,  translations  from  the  best  in 
use  in  the  United  States;  the  school  furniture,  material,  and  appur- 
tenances as  exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  (either  by  photo- 
graj)h  or  by  model)  include  a  gra<luated  series  of  settees,  bookcases, 
blackboards,  compasses,  rules,  numeral  frames,  charts,  apparatus  for 
teaching  the  metric  decimal  system,  wall  maps,  and  a  general  collection 
of  apparatus  used  by  the  pujnls  of  public  schools. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    INSTITUTIONS. 

JAbraries  and  museums,^ — Recognized  as  instrumentalities  of  thcmght 
are  the  library  and  pedagogical  museum  (Biblioteca  y  Museo  Peda- 
g6gicos)  founded  in  Montevideo  by  the  minister  in  charge  of  public 
instruction,  which  '^estahlishment  forms  a  permanent  exhibition,  not 


*  Las  Horarios  Escolares,  por  J.  A.  Varela. 

•lioletiu  de  Euseilauza  Priraaria,  June,  1892. 

^Legiftlaci6n  Escolar  de  la  Kepiiblica  ().  del  Uruguay,  por  J.  O.  Miranda. 

^La  Instruccion  Publica  del   Uruguay  on  la  Exposicion  Colouibiua  de  Chicago; 
The  Oriental  Hepublic  of  Uruguay  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago, 
1893,  by  Carlos  Maria  de  Peua  and  Honore  Koustan. 
ED  93 23 
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only  of  the  scholastic  material  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  country, 
but  also  of  that  used  in  foreign  countries,  so  that  the  masters  may 
apply  the  graphic  method  in  their  teaching,  and  national  and  foreign 
manufacturers  may  exhibit  the  products  of  their  industries."  The 
building,  ornamental  in  its  construction,  includes  didactic,  theoretic, 
encyclopedic,  geographical,  and  historical  departments.  There  are 
also  departments  for  school  hygiene  and  for  a  kindergarten  exhibit,  a 
workshop,  a  public  lecture  hall,  a  lecture  and  working  room,  a  depart- 
ment for  catalogues,  and  director  and  secretary's  oflices.  Three  gal- 
leries contain  exhibits  of  school  furniture,  material  .and  appliances, 
wall  maps,  etc.  Public  libraries  are  usually  found  in  the  large  towns 
or  cities  of  the  provinces,  and  in  Montevideo  the  National  Library 
X)ossesses  21,000  volumes  and  2,500  manuscripts,  besides  engravings, 
photogra])h8,  and  maps.  The  *' Archives"  are  specially  devoted  to  the 
presentation  of  records,  ancient  writings,  and  documents  pertaining  to 
the  early  history  of  Uruguay.  The  .National  Museum  includes  24,220 
8i>ecimens,  subdivided  under  archaeology,  numismatics,  history,  i)iileon- 
tology,  geology,  botany,  •  mineralogy,  fine  arts,  and  industries.  The 
zoological  specimens  number  13,741;  the  nexjt  in  point  of  number  is 
that  of  numismatics,  4,201. 

Societies^ — The  Society  of  Friends  of  Popular  Education  (Sociedad 
de  Amigos  de  la  Educacion  Popular),  founded  by  Jose  Pedro  Varela, 
gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  present  school  system  in  1808.  The  first 
school  established  by  this  society  was  called  "  Elbio  Fernandez,"  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  founders.  The  society  caused  the  translation  of 
many  text-books  in  use  in  the  Ignited  States,  for  the  benefit  of  schools 
and  teachers  in  Uruguay.  The  educational  ideas  diffused  by  this 
society  and  by  its  head,  Sonor  Varela,  brought  about  a  reform  in  school 
methods  and  was  the  means  of  organizing  the  administrative  division 
of  Si'hool  afl'airs.  The  Patriotic  Educational  League  (Liga  Patriotica 
de  Ensenanza  Popular),  in  Montevideo,  has  for  its  object  the  promot- 
ing of  the  interests  of  all  grades  of  instruction  throughout  Uruguay. 
Its  first  object  was  to  establish  farm  schools  and  agricultural  schools 
for  the  rural  population,  but  this  was  eventually  given  up  and  the 
directive,  executive,  national,  and  departmental  committees  decided 
upon  the  foundation  of  a  national  college.  The  first  report  of  the 
"Liga  Patri6tica,"  published  in  1890,  presented  245  pupils;  of  these, 
182  were  day  i)upils. 

The  plans  so  far  include  manual  training  according  to  the  Swedish 
methods;  school  battalions  as  a  means  of  civic  education  in  keeping 
with  the  colleges  of  European  countries;  school  savings  banks  as  a 
means  of  inculcating  habits  of  economy  and  thrift.  Other  societies 
mentioned  are  the  " Ateneo  de  la  Mujer,"  the  "Ateneo  Militar,"  the  "  Con- 


*Tlie  Oriental  Kepublic  of  IJrnpfnay;  Boletiu  de  Eu^efiau/a  Primaria,  December, 
1891;  Mcmoria  de  la  Liga  Patriotica  de  Eiisci^anza. 
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fe(leraci6u  Cientifica  Literaria/- '  the  ''Tiro  y  Gimnasio  Nacioiial,"  and 
the  "SociCite  Fraiifaise  d'Eiiseignemeiit,"^  which  last,  founded  iii  1883, 
has  as  its  object  the  founding  of  a  French  lycenui  in  Uruguay.  The 
object  of  the  French  society  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out, 
however,  altliough  .T>,001)  francs  (.^TyriOO)  were  collect(»d  and  ground 
has  been  bought  for  tlie  purpose. 

tspetial  vlamvH. — A  decree '  of  February  10,  1801,  established  a  chiss 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (designated  as  an  Instituto  de  Sordo  mudos)  in 
connection  with  a  boys'  scliool  of  secondary  grade  in  Montevideo.  This 
is  reported  in  181>2,  by  the  national  inspector  of  primary  schools,  Senor 
Urbano  Chucarro,  as  a  good  b(»ginning.  lie  states,  however,  that 
instruction  of  the  deaf  ami  dumb  has  not  yet  reached  atleiinite  form  in 
Uruguay.  The  pupils  under  instruction  during  lSOl-92,  numbering  25, 
l)assed  a  creditable  examination  in  reading,*  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
other  branches  of  knowledge.  Special  effort  for  the  care  of  the  blind 
is  not  reported. 

'The  Oriental  Kepiililic  of  rruj^iiay  lit  tlio  Worhl's  Colunibiau  KxiMisitloii,  by 
Carlus  Maria  do  Pena  and  llouoro  KouKtan. 

-La  Kr>piibUqiio  Oriontale  dc  rrni^^iiay,  par  b»  C(»mt(i  do  Saint  Foix. 
"Bolctin  de  Knbcfianza  Prinmria,  February,  1?<1U,  Aiigiisst,  \KV2. 
"•Menioria,  correspondiente  al  afio  1892. 
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CHILD   STUDY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Prof.  Stcphan  Waetzoldt,  of  Berlin,  in  reporting  npon  the  educational  exhibit  in 
Chicago,  makes  this  remurk:  ''What  wo  now  call  history  of  education  is  not  a  his- 
tcry  of  facts,  but  of  systems  and  theories/'  He  then  goes  on  to  urge  the  collection 
oi'  ni)i)arontly  insignificant  facts,  such  as  school  reports  of  single  schools,  which 
would  bo  valualdo  material  for  the  future  historian.  Something  like  this  is  alleged 
of  education  itself.  A  large  number  of  teachers  claim  that  in  education  we  start 
from  preconceived  ideas,  and  neglect  to  consider  the  actual  condition  of  the  child 
that  is  to  be  educated.  While  some  follow  theories  and  presume  the  facts  upon 
which  tliey  should  rest,  others  reject  all  theories  and  claim  that  educators  must  tirst 
find  the  facts  in  order  to  deduce  underlying  principles  and  build  theories  on  them. 
Following  the  lead  of  German  university  professors,  a  school  of  zealous  workers  has 
sprung  up  in  America  who  have  made  it  their  object  to  urge  the  study  of  psycholog- 
ical phenomena  in  children,  and  to  study  them  with  the  view  toward  furnishing  the 
world  with  required  fact«  for  the  better  teaching  and  training  of  the  young.  These 
educational  workers  are  found  among  all  grades  of  teachers,  from  the  elementary 
school  teacher  to  the  university  professor.  They  variously  cull  their  science  experi- 
mental psychology,  paidology,  or,  in  plain  English,  child  study.  They  represent  a 
movement  which  is  by  no  means  insignificant;  hence  a  few  authoritative  utterances 
from  the  leaders  of  the  movement  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  welcome. 

A  national  8o<*iet3'  was  formed  at  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  educational  congresses 
under  the  name  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Study  of  Children,  and  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  the  pioneer  of  child  study  in  this  country,  was  elected  president.  In 
the  following  summer  (1894)  adepartment  of  child  study  was  formed  by  the  National 
Educational  Association,  also  under  the  leadership  of  1  )r.  Stanley  Hall.  These  inves- 
tigations are  thus  organized  upon  a  national  basis  and  recognized  also  as  having  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the  i)ublic  schools  of  our  country. 

In  view  of  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  widespread  interest 
awakened,  a  survey  of  its  history  in  this  country,  its  scope  and  methods,  and  the 
claims  of  its  leaders  as  to  its  importance  is  here  given  in  the  form  of  extracts  from 
a<ldresses,  reports,  etc. 

Child  Stldy  as  a  Basis  for  Psvchouxjy  and  Psycholocjical  TKAciirNii. 

[Abstract  of  an  a«ldre88  hy  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark  T'uiversity,  "\Vore<'sier,  MaHs.] 

The  history  of  the  scientific  study  of  children  began  in  this  country  in  1879,  when 
four  kindergartners  in  Boston,  acting  under  Mrs.  (^uincy  Shaw's  lead,  took  three  or 
four  children  at  a  time  aside  and  endeavored  to  find  the  contents  of  their  minds. 
The  results  of  this  work  were  ])ublished  in  the  Princeton  Keview  in  18?<0.  The  work 
showed  great  gapd,  so  great  that  it  was  dubbed  "  a  study  of  ignoiance  of  children." 
It  came  out  that  the  primers  were  made  for  country  chiblreu,  while  the  great  bulk 
of  children  are  city  born.  This  line  of  work  has  since  been  carried  on  into  the  col- 
lege ranks.  As  the  study  has  already  thrown  li^ht  on  common  school  problems,  so, 
it  is  hoped,  like  aid  will  come  to  college  problems. 
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Another  line  of  study  is  tlio  measurement  of  cliildren.  More  children  have  been 
measured  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere,  but  the  results  have  not  been  worked 
over  so  well  hero  as  in  Europe.  It  has  been  found  that  children  grow  tail  in  spring 
and  stocky  in  fall ;  further,  that  different  parts  of  the  body  have  dillerent  periods  of 
best  growth.  Times  of  physical  growth  are  also  times  of  mental  growth  in  accjuisi- 
tion,  though  children  then  are  notable  to  systematize  well.  Hence,  in  timo  of  great 
acfiuisition  ease  up  the  constraint  of  methods;  take  the  child  to  the  World's  Fair, 
but  don't  ask  him  to  explain  it  all. 

A  third  line  of  study  is  of  exceptional  and  defective  children.  ''Study  the  child" 
is  becoming  "Study  this  child."  The  method  enthusiast  prides  himself  on  results 
gained  from  stupid  children;  but  wo  must  let  the  bright  children  set  the  x>ac«'.  I 
would  rather  have  a  teacher  who  knew  nothing  of  methods,  i'or  defective  children, 
if  ho  but  knew  the  childhood  of  distinguished  men,  to  put  in  the  model  sclmol  that 
I  should  like  to  see  established.  An  experiment  was  made  a  few  years  ago  in  Taris 
which  showed  that  methods  adapted  for  bright  children  enabled  a  class  of  average 
boys  to  complete  the  six  years'  course  of  the  lyc<^o  in  a  little  over  two  and  one-half 
years,  although  no  extra  time  was  given.  By  such  means  I  am  conlident  wo  can 
work  twice  as  fast  with  the  brighter  half  of  our  classes.  This  is  not  theory ;  I  have 
tried  it. 

A  fourth  line  of  child  study  relates  to  health.  The  mmlem  school  is  a  tremendous 
engine  to  drive  the  child  organism.  Five  hours  a  day,  live  days  in  the  week,  aud 
nine  months  of  the  year — history  shows  no  other  such  test  of  child-nature.  It  is 
irremediably  bad  if  the  chiUVs  health  or  system  is  in  any  way  seriously  impaired; 
better  let  children  grow  up  in  idyllic  ignorance  than  vitiate  their  health. 

These  are  four  lines  of  child  study;  now  for  two  i>oint^  further.  First,  let  us  look 
ahead  and  see  what  is  to  come  of  it.  As  I  see  it,  theie  are  two  movements  in  the  air 
at  present.  One  of  these,  shown  in  art,  government,  or  other  lines,  is  a  "back  to 
nature,-'  even  to  primitive  peoples  and  ways.  This  tendency  is  especially  in  place 
in  our  country,  which  is  without  historic  back^ound;  we  are  freer  to  accept  and 
use  a  good  idea  when  found.  Wagner,  it  is  said,  got  his  fundamental  movements 
from  the  Hungarian  folk  songs;  and  he  is  re|)orted  to  have  said  the  next  great  com- 
poser  would  make  his  fame  by  working  over  the  negro  melodies  of  America.  So,  the 
school  of  the  future  must  bo  based  on  original  child  nature.  The  other  movement 
is  engaged  in  an  effort  to  reconstruct  the  granmiar  school  course.  To  do  this  work 
well  there  is  needed  a  union  of  teachers  who  can  tell  what  the  people  will  stand 
being  taxed  for  and  how  much  can  be  put  in  a  cimrse,  with  scientiiic  men  who  can 
give  insight  into  wider  relations.  But  both  of  these  movements  are  parts  of  a  fur 
larger  one,  which  desires  that  school  hours,  curricula,  exercise,  buildings,  etc.,  shall 
all  be  reconstructed  in  accordance  with  child  nature,  the  true  norm,  in  order  to  obvi- 
ate the  dangers  inherent  in  our  present  great  machine.  If  the  showing  of  bad  bodily 
results  made  by  investigators  of  European  schools  shall  be  found  to  hold  good  of  our 
schools  also,  public  opinion  will  no  longer  give  them  the  support  they  now  have. 
Our  public  school  system  is  our  pride;  we  must  keep  it  eftlcient  if  we  wish  it  to 
retain  contideuco.     (From  Proceedings  of  International  Educational  Congress.) 

Child  Sti'dy  as  thk  Ba.sis  of  Pkdacogv. 

[Ahitract  of  a  paper  by  Williaai  U.  Baraliani.  Clark  Univoraity,  Worceater,  Mass.] 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  t^  maintain  the  thesis  involved  in  my  subject,  namely, 
that  the  study  of  children  is  the  basis  of  pedagogy;  for  if  there  be  any  pedagogy, 
what  else  could  be  the  basis  of  it  ?  I  wish,  rather,  to  recount  very  brielly  some  of 
the  pedagogical  principles  that  seem  already  to  have  been  settled  by  child  study. 
And  when  I  speak  of  the  study  of  chiltlreu,  I  use  the  word  in  the  broadest  way. 
Teachers  and  psychologists  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  who  have  studied  children. 
Some  of  the  most  important  studios  have  been  made  by  physicians,  neurologists,  and 
anthropologists.  The  child  study,  upi  n  which  pedagogy  is  based,  should  include 
every  scientific  study,  wherever  made,  relating  to  a  child's  mind  or  body.  This  i)aper 
will  be  contined  chielly  to  a  few  principles  that  result  from  psychological  and  anthro- 
pological study  of  children. 

The  first  pedagogical  principle  settled  beyond  controversy  by  this  broad  study  of 
children  is  that  no  development  is  possible  without  the  functioning  of  the  nervous 
system.  This  is  no  barren  truism,  for  it  follows  that  the  laws  which  express  the 
development  and  activity  of  the  nervous  mechanism  nnist  determine  pcaagogical 
principles. 

Among  these  laws,  one  of  prime  importance  is  the  following:  The  fundamental  is 
developed  before  the  acrcessory.  This  is  best  se'en  in  the  dovelo]uuent  of  the  motor 
centers.  The  centers  that  control  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  of  the  shoulders,  and  of 
the  limbs  are  developed  first;  those  that  mediate  the  delicate  muscles  of  the  fingers 
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and  the  vocal  organs  arc  developed  later.  Tho  same  is  true  in  general.  Tlie  simple 
and  fundamental  processes  are  first;  the  fine,  delicate,  and  complex  x^i'ocesscs  come 
later. 

This  law  of  tho  child's  nervous  system  is  tho  basis  of  a  most  important  educational 
principle.  First  the  fundamental,  then  tho  accessory.  This  applies  not  only  to  the 
various  forms  of  motor  training — manual  training,  ^^ymnastics,  and  tho  like — but,  iu 
general,  first  a  strong,  healthy  development  of  the  iundamental  nervous  processes  is 
necessary;  then  may  follow  more  delicate  and  complex  acquisitions.  A  reversal  of 
this  order,  tho  imposition  of  delicate,  subtle,  and  complex  occupations  iu  the  kinder- 
garten or  the  primary  schools,  may  please  parents  and  committees,  but  it  is  contrary 
to  a  law  written  in  the  child's  nerve  centers. 

Again,  all  parts  of  the  body  do  not  develop  at  the  same  lime.  Each  organ  has  its 
peculiar  nascent  period.  Moreover,  there  is  a  close  relation  between  tho  function  of 
any  organ  and  its  development,  and  the  highest  degree  of  skill  in  tho  use  of  an  organ 
can  often  be  acquired  only  during  tho  period  of  growth.  Tho  acquisition  of  lan- 
gu*agc,  for  example,  is  probably  a  case  in  point.  If;  during  tho  period  that  the  vocal 
organs  and  tho  croiTesponding  ner\'o  centers  iu  the  brain  are  developing,  attention  is 
given  to  educating  some  other  part  which  is  not  ready  for  training,  twofold  loss  is 
likely  to  be  the  result — waste  of  energy  or  injury  in  case  of  tho  latter,  loss  of  oppor- 
tunity in  case  of  the  former,  ^o^  too,  if  manual  training  bo  neglected  iu  early  life. 
during  the  nascent  period  of  tho  motor  centers,  great  skill  can  seldom  be  attuineu  . 
afterwards. 

Corresponding  to  the  nascent  periods  of  the  motor  organs  are  the  periods  of  inter- 
est in  the  child's  mental  growth.  This  year  your  boy  has  the  collecting  mania;  next 
year  it  will  be  batseball  or  the  secret  language;  a  third  year  it  will  be  tho  debating 
society;  or  be  may  bo  hunting  or  stufiing  birds  and  snakes.  These  interests  are 
sacred.  Some  of  them  should  bo  turned  into  new  channels;  others  should  be  made 
permanent,  as  a  part  of  character.  But,  in  all  cases,  the  time  of  interest  is  the  time 
of  opportunity;  and  here  opportunity  seldom  conu'S  twice.  S]»ecial  studies  have 
shown  the  se<|uenceof  children's  interests.  This  must  bo  considered  in  determining 
the  t'ourso  of  study;  for,  as  Professor  Jumes  puts  it :  '*  To  determine  the  moment  (5" 
instinctive  reatliness  for  a  subject  is  the  supreme  duty  of  every  educator."' 

l\sychological  studies  have  also  brought  into  prominence  the  active  side  of  child 
nature,  and  one  of  the  most  important  movements  to-day  is  tho  tendency  to  empha- 
size tho  active  side  of  education.  Pedagogy  based  up<m  child  study  seeks  to  uso  all 
the  light  that  comes  from  the  various  helos  of  psychology,  and  with  that  light  to 
appropriate  all  that  is  best  in  all  the  various  systems  of  education.  It  admits  with 
Pestalozzi  the  fondamental  importaDCO  of  sense  percei)tion.  Things  before  words, 
the  concrete  before  the  abstract,  clear  perceptions  before  tho  working  over  concepts. 
With  Herbart  it  maintains  also  that  sense  perception  is  not  enough.  There  must  bo 
mental  assimilation  and  the  study  of  causal  relations,  but  also  there  must  be  the 
expression  of  thought;  and,  more  than  PestaU)z/i  or  Herbart,  it  places  emphasis 
upon  the  active,  tho  productive,  the  creative  jirocesscs  iu  education.  (From  Pro- 
ceedings of  International  Educational  Congress.) 

A  Plp:a  fou  Spkcial  Child  Sn  dv. 

[By  Prof.  TT.  L.  Bryan,  University  of  Indiaua,  Uli)orain;jtoii,  Ind.J 

I  wish  in  substance  to  make  a  ]»lea  for  one  s]>e('ial  kind  of  child  study,  namely, 
that  in  which  metboils  already  well  developed  and  tested  in  the  laboratory  may  be 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  experts  upon  large  numbers  of  children. 

This  is  not  the  only  kind  of  child  study  profitable.  Individual  teachers  every- 
where, though  little  skilled  in  scientific  methods,  may  gain  great  advantaj;e  for 
themselves  by  observing  the  children  under  their  charge;  and  if  the  records  of  such 
observations  be  brought  together  into  competent  hands,  important  gains  may  be 
ma<le  for  psychology.  The  proper  direction  of  such  work  is  at  present  of  the  utmost 
importance.  This  is  the  natural  history  of  childhood,  and  it  has  certain  values  of 
its  own  which  can  not  be  replaced  by  anything  else. 

I  wish  to  nrgo  the  timeliness  of  supplementing  such  and  all  other  methods  by 
methods  more  systematic  and  strictly  scientific. 

In  the  last  quarter  century  we  have  had  a  vast  amount  of  work  in  ex7>erimental 
psychology.  The  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  growing  at  tho  rate  of  much  more 
than  one  thousand  titles  each  year.  More  than  a  dozen  laboratories  have  be<'n  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States  within  the  last  half  dozen  years.  We  are,  in  brief,  on 
the  crest  of  a  great  social  movement  for  the  regeneration  of  psychology. 

It  is  a  fact,  nowever,  th.it  from  the  highest  standards  the  vast  and  invaluable 
work  so  far  done  has  heen  largely  of  a  preliminary  character.  This  is.  in  part,  matter 
of  conrse  and  a  necessity.  Questions  must  bo  discovered ;  one  sagacious  (|uestion — 
one  reasonably  definite  ignorance — is  worth  more  than  a  world  s  fair  full  of  blind 
' '  On tlines  for  child  study. ' 
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The  laboratories  of  the  world  are  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  this  kind  of  work. 
It  doos  not  turn  out  tracts  for  popular  enlightenment.  It  furnishes  few  recii)C3  for 
teachers  or  preachers  or  mothers.  It  supplies  few  satisfying  generalities  to  philos- 
ophy. Its  outlay  of  published  results  look  to  the  uninitiated  like  a  mass  of  tedious 
scraps.  Froui  the  standpoint  of  those  engaged  in  it,  this  planning  of  questions, 
apparatus,  and  methods  is  for  the  most  part  r.ot  intended  to  furnish  general  laws 
of  conscious  life.  Such  work  is  essentially  preliminary.  The  ingathering  of  results 
must  follow  after. 

But  those  who  have  been  working  at  the  fonndations  in  experimental  psychology 
have  not  been  blameless,  or  at  least  their  accomplishment  is  not  blameless.  I  think 
experimental  psychology  has  been  peculiarly  free  from  this  danjjer. 

lint  I  can  liot  disguise  my  fear  that  the  preliminary  part  of  the  work  of  which  I 
have  spoken  has  engrossed  too  largo  a  share  of  attention,  to  the  peril  of  our  soion- 
tific  and  educational  standing. 

We  promise  a  science  of  conscious  life.  As  other  sciences  have  traced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  world,  we  promise  to  supplement  this  by  giving  the  natural 
history  of  conscious  life  from  its  darkest  beginning  to  the  highest  acliievenients  of 
man.  But  we  shall  be  false  to  all  our  promises,  and  wo  shall  turn  the  confidence  and 
sympathy  which  has  endowed  chairs  and  built  laboratories  into  derision  and  rejec- 
tion, if  we  confine  our  science  to  a  little  round  of  tests  in  the  laboratory. 

1  believe  that  the  time  is  fully  ripe  for  a  rapid  advance  in  the  ingathering  of  results. 
The  most  important  things  are  ready,  the  things  that  can  not  bo  hurried.  There  are 
many  plans  scientifically  developed.  There  are  men  who  have  that  knowledge  and 
training  which  can  not  be  extemporized,  and  who  are  eager  to  work.  But  there 
must  be  organization  and  there  must  be  money.  The  thing  most  in  demand  is 
endowed  research  in  the  field  of  child  study.  What  wo  want  is  a  millionaire.  Or, 
perhaps,  it  can  come  without  the  millionaire.  The  peoi)le  of  this  country  love  their 
children.  If  the  scientists  and  educational  leaders  whose  representatives  are  here 
can  make  the  people  understand  how  deep  a  matter  we  have  in  hand,  how  far  into 
the  life  of  their  children,  and  of  all  the  after  world  this  work  tends,  perha])s,  then, 
from  mauy  quarters  money  will  How  in  to  make  possiide,  under  the  best  scientific 
direction,  a  national  bureau  for  child  study. 

Suppose  such  a  bureau  established,  under  the  direction  of  our  one  greatest  master, 
manned  by  a  corps  of  experts  in  anthropology,  in  child  diseases,  in  the  various 
departments  of  experimental  psychology,  in  the  mathematical  treatment  of  result^s, 
and  the  like.  Suppose,  then,  under  the  direction  of  these,  a  little  Gideon's  army  of 
trained  at^ents  working  everywhere  in  schools,  high  and  low,  in  the  country  and  in 
the  city  slums;  suppose,  finally,  that  an  innumerable  army  of  teachers  and  mothers 
working  as  they  were  able  under  this  direction ;  whatever  sane  prediction  we  should 
make  to  day  of  the  outcome  of  such  an  enterprise  for  psychology  and  all  thesciences 
and  arts  dependent  upon  it,  would  in  a  few  years  bo  surpassed.  *  (From  Proceedings 
of  International  Educational  Congress.) 

Scope  and  Bearing  of  Child  Life  Study. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  concise  but  very  complete  monograph  on  the  Psychology 
of  Childhood,  Dr.  Frederick  Tracy  describes  the  bearing  and  methods  and  scope  of 
the  study  of  child  life  as  follows: 

The  comparative  method  of  study  has  commended  itself  to  all  the  sciences  in  mod- 
ern times  by  its  fertility  in  results,  and  is  now  being  employed  extensively  in  two 
principal  directions,  viz,  the  analogical  and  the  genetical.  The  philologist,  lor  exam- 
ple, compares  his  own  language,  on  the  one  hand,  with  other  languages  ( in  the  search 
for  analogies),  and  on  the  other  avails  himself  of  all  nianuscri])ts,  inscriptions,  etc., 
which  show  him  liis  language  in  itjj  earliest  stages,  and  help  him  to  determine  by  the 
operation  of  what  causes,  and  according  to  what  laws,  it  has  developed  from  its 
original  crude  and  inefficient  state  to  its  present  polished  and  complicated  condition, 
and  similarly  with  other  Bcieu<*e8.  In  the  case  of  psychology  the  a]>])licati()n  of  the 
comparative  method  h.os  led  the  investigator  to  the  oi»servat.ion  of  mental  manifesta- 
tions in  the  lower  animals;  in  human  beings  of  morbidor  defective  mental  life,  such 
as  the  insane,  the  idiotic,  the  blind, deaf  and  dumb;  in  peoples  of  difl'erent  types  of 
culture,  ancient  and  modem,  savage  and  civilized;  and  finally  to  the  study  of  men- 
tal phenomena  in  their  genesis  and  early  development  in  the  life  of  the  child.  If  the 
child  is  only  the  adult  in  miniature,  and  if  society  is  only  the  individual  ''writ 
large,"  then  in  studying  the  infant  mind  we  are  approaching  a  vantage  ground  from 
which  we  may  catch  a  2)rophetic  view  not  only  of  psychological  but  also  of  socio- 
logical phenomena. 

When  we  compare  the  young  child  with  the  young  animal,  we  can  not  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  apparent  superiority  of  the  latter  over  the  former  at  the  beginning  of 
life.    The  human  infant,  for  example,  requires  weeks  to  attain  the  power  of  holding 
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his  head  in  e<]iiilibriuiii,  \rhile  the  .voiiiig  chickeu  runs  about  and  picks  up  grains  of 
"whent  before  the  first  day  of  his  life  is  over.  This,  however,  cnrefully  considered, 
is  a  token  rather  of  the  superiority  than  the  inferiority  of  the  human  being.  The 
higlier  you  ascend  in  the  scnlo  of  being,  the  more  varied  and  complex  is  the  environ- 
ment in  which  the  individual  moves,  and  to  which  he  must  adapt  his  movements. 
This  adaptation  requires,  on  the  physiological  side,  a  cerebral  and  nen-ous  develop- 
ment, and  on  the  psychic  side  a  mentui  groNvth,  for  which  time  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. Animals  go  on  all  their  lives  doing  the  same  simple  things,  which  require  a 
minimum  of  mental  activity  and  which,  by  dint  of  constant  repetition,  produce 
physiological  adjustments  that  become  at  length  hcrcditarv;  so  that  phenomena 
which  seem  to  the  casual  observer  the  index  of  an  astonishing  degree  of  mental 
advancement,  such  as  tlie  ''scampering^'  of  the  young  chicks  on  a  certain  peculiar 
call  of  the  mother^  arc  really  at  bottom  little  more  than  the  response  of  an  organism, 
adjusted  by  heredity,  to  the  action  of  an  external  stimulus. 

The  longer  and  more  arduous  the  journey,  the  more  time  is  required  for  prepara- 
tion; the  more  complicated  the  art  to  be  ac(|uired,  the  more  extended  is  the  period 
of  apprenticeship.  So  the  child,  having  an  infinitely  grander  life  before  him,  and 
infinitely  more  exalted,  complicated,  and  difficult  operations  to  perform — mental, 
moral,  and  physical — requires  a  lunger  period  of  tutelage  than  the  chicken,  which  on 
the  first  day  of  his  life  scratches  and  pecks,  and  to  the  end  of  his  existence  makes 
no  advance  upon  these  simple  operations.  The  young  animal,  before  the  end  of  the 
first  day  of  his  life,  does  what  it  takes  the  child  a  year  to  accom]>lish;  but  the  child 
of  two  years  does  what  the  animal  never  will  accomplish  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

The  object  of  the  present  essay  is  to  discuss  ini'ant  psychology'.  When  and  how 
do  mentui  phenomena  take  their  rise  in  the  infant  consciousness?  How  far  are  they 
contliti<»ned  by  here<lity,  and  how  far  by  education,  including  suggestion  f  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  automatic  and  mechanical  ])ass  over  into  the 
con8<'iou3  and  voluntary?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  to  which  the  following 
pages  may  liel]»  to  Inrnish  an  answer.  That  they  may  do  so,  it  has  been  thought 
best  to  gutluT  to;jetber,  so  far  as  possible,  the  best  work  that  has  been  done  in  actual 
observation  of  chihlren  up  to  the  present  time,  arrange  this  under  appro|»iiate  head- 
ings, iiK'orporate  the  results  of  several  observations  made  by  the  writer  himself,  and 
present  the  whole  in  epitomized  form,  with  copious  references  and  quotations.  The 
inquiry  proceeds  along  the  line  usually  followed  by  i»sychologists,  and  treats  the 
mental  endowment,  from  the  genetic  point  of  view,  iii  the  folloAving  order:  Sensation, 
emotion,  intellection,  volition;  child  language,  on  account  of  its  paramount  import- 
ance, being  treated  in  a  chapter  by  itself  It  was  intended  at  first  to  add  a  chapter 
on  the  moral  nature  of  the  child,  but  as  the  work  progressed  it  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  to  treat  this  important  phase  of  child  life  adequately  would 
require  not  only  more  space  than  is  at  our  disjiosal  at  present,  but  an  advance  into 
later  stages  of  life  than  are  embraced  in  the  present  work,  which  is  int<*nded  only 
as  a  manual  of  infant  psychology  in  an  approximately  strict  sense  of  the  words. 

I  can  not  forbear  calling  attention  in  this  ])lace  to  one  great  general  principle  which 
is  so  constantly  illustrated  in  the  child's  mental  life  that  it  may  be  considered  uni- 
versal. It  might  be  ajipropriatcly  named  the  principle  of  transformation,  and 
explained  as  follows:  Every  mental  phenomenon  passes  through  a  graduated  ascend- 
ing series  of  development.  At  first  the  physiological  ])redominates,  consciousness 
is  at  a  minimum,  and  the  so  called  mental  phenomenon  would  be  more  accurately 
defined  as  the  reaction  of  the  nervous  system  to  external  stimuli  or  the  (jrganic  con- 
ditions. For  example,  the  child  cries  at  intervals  fnnn  the  moment  of  his  birth; 
but  at  first  this  cry  is  independent  of  his  will,  and  ])osses8«'s  scarcely  any  mental 
significance,  for  it  is  made  without  cerebral  cooperation,  and,  as  in  the  caMC  of  mitrro- 
cephalic  infants,  even  when  the  cerebrum  is  entirely  absent.  Later  the  mental 
aspect  becomes  more  prominent.  When  the  intellect  and  will  have  become  suffi- 
ciently developed  the  child  directs  his  attention  to  tlu5  ;i<'t,  makes  it  his  own,  and 
performs  it  voluntarily.  The  ]»rocess  ])erha]»s  has  not  chringed  at  all  to  <nitward 
ap])earance,  but  when  viewed  on  the  inner  side  it  is  seen  to  have  been  j-ouipletcly 
transformed  in  character;  ami  one  of  the  most  ditiicult  tasks  for  the-  j>sych<dogi8t  is 
to  determine  the  when  and  the  how  of  this  tran8foriuati<Mi. 

The  exact  tim<»  at  which  each  ])sychi('  activity  makes  its  appearance  is  ]»erhaps  of 
less  importance  than  the  order  of  the  various  activities;  yet  in  order  to  asc<^rtain  the 
latter  the  former  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  Hence  both  absolute  and  relative 
times  receive  considerable  attenti(m. 

PAiDOUKJV:  THE  scikncp:  of  thk  ruiLD. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  world's  history  in  which  chihlren  have  been 
studied  and  cared  for  as  at  the  present.  Theditferent  i>bases  of  the  chihl's  life  are 
being  looked  into  more  minutely  day  by  day,  and  his  protection  and  welfare  are 
becoming  the  study  of  people  in  every  branch  of  life.     Parents  are  observici^  'axA. 
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notiDg  the  doings  of  their  childreu,  and  marking  down  facts  that  in  time  will  bo  of 
more  service  to  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  child  than  one  can  calculate.  Our 
colleges,  too,  are  beginning  to  enter  into  this  work,  for  they  are  putting  into  their 
courses  of  study  as  a  part  of  the  work  in  i)hilo8ophy,  in  psychology,  in  pedagogy, 
that  of  child  stndy.  They  are  coming  to  see  that  the  child  is  worthy  of  their  atten- 
tion. True,  not  many  colleges  have  work  in  this,  and  those  that  do  have,  put  it 
under  some  existing  department,  and  for  the  most  part  it  is  a  minor  subject,  yet  the 
small  beginning  is  suDicient  to  show  that  the  work  has  taken  a  start,  and  will  grow 
as  the  years  go  by.  The  normal  schools,  also,  are  entering  into  this  subject  and  in 
time  will  do  good  work  in  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any  high  school  that  has  work  in 
child  study,  but  I  am  assured  that  in  the  future  they  likewise  will  wheel   into  line. 

All  this  work  is  good,  and  it  is  true,  perhaps,  that  child  study  is  necessarily  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  departments  of  philosophy  and  psychology,  and,  of  course,  its 
application  properly  belongs  to  ])edagogy;  and  physiology,  biology,  an thropolo;;y, 
and,  it  may  be,  other  sciences  will  each  claim  a  portion  of  this  field.  Hut  this  is  not 
enough.  We  must  take  a  step  farther.  This  work  may  be  very  well  in  these  sepa- 
rate departments,  but  there  never  can  be  a  true  study  of  the  child  till  there  is  one 
department  in  which  the  whole  center  of  thought  will  be  the  child,  and  in  which 
no  other  subject  will  be  considered  of  more  importance  and  of  more  ^alue  than  this. 
There  must  be  a  centralizing  of  all  the  work  done  by  the  other  departments  upon  the 
child  into  this  one  department.  In  this  all  attention  must  be  focused  upon  the  child, 
and  whatever  else  is  studied  should  bo  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  bearing  upon  the  study 
of  him.  8uch  a  department  can  have  its  specialists,  its  own  ])articular  and  neces- 
sary apparatus,  and  its  lines  of  research  work.  Its  work  for  the  most  part  must  be 
of  a  purely  scientific  character,  leaving  the  application  of  its  results  for  the  work  of 
other  departments  and  the  arts  of  life. 

I  have  elsewhere  suggested  the  formation  of  such  a  department,  and  used  for  it 
the  term  paidology.  Paidology  claims  for  itself  the  privilege  of  collecting  the  data 
in  the  Held,  classifying  it,  and  making  new  investigations.  Its  idea  is  to  devote  all 
its  attention  to  the  child  alone,  pursuing  lines  of  work  either  directly  bearing  u])ou 
the  child  or  necessary  to  a  better  understanding  of  him.  Just  as  there  is  a  science 
of  chemistry,  of  mathematics,  and  the  like,  so  there  may  be  a  science  of  paidology. 
There  is  great  need  for  such  a  department,  and  it  will  not  come  any  too  soon.  Yet  it 
is  coming  just  as  surely  as  anything  can  be  predicted  for  the  future.  The  very  fact 
that  various  departments  of  c<dlege  have  found  themselves  compelled  to  take  up 
work  in  child  study  proves  that  there  is  growing  up  a  desire  to  study  and  to  know 
the  child.  It  seems  that  the  time  will  come  when  no  other  science  will  furnish  more 
data  for  practical  application  than  will  paidology.  No  other  science  will  do  m<»re 
for  the  world,  because  no  other  will  have  a  more  important  subject  to  work  ux)on, 
for  the  child  is  the  most  worthy  and  the  most  precious  object  of  regard. 

One  concrete  example  may  be  given  of  what  a  study  of  children  may  accomplish. 
In  a  treatise  on  the  development  of  the  voice  in  children  (Evoluzione  della  Voce 
nella  Infauzia,  Adriano  Garbini,  Verona,  1892)  the  author  states  that  after  a  careful 
search  he  has  foimd  nowhere  a  treatise  upon  the  compass  of  the  voice  of  children 
from  3  toG  years  of  age.  He  says  that  the  music  which  has  been  written  for  chil- 
dren of  this  period — kindergarten  songs  and  the  like — is  either  wrong  in  using  a 
compass  not  at  all  suited  to  the  voices  of  children  of  these  ages,  or  quite  contrary 
to  every  law  of  infantile  physiological  pedagogy  and  of  musical  lesthetics.  If  we 
add  to  this  the  idea  that  is  being  advanced  now,  that  the  young  child  as  found  in 
the  kindergarten  is  not  yet  fully  able  to  make  the  iiuer  and  more  delicate  move- 
ments, as  some  of  those  of  the  lingers,  and  the  constant  attention  upouAVink  demand- 
ing such  movements  is  a  very  great  strain  upon  the  child,  then  it  is  true  that  the 
work  of  the  kimlergarten  very  much  needs  overhauling.  It  is  not  claimed  that 
paidology 's  work  must  be  the  ascertaining  of  such  facts  concerning  the  child,  let 
them  be  a])plied  wherever  they  may.  Garbini  thinks  that  this  music,  so  faulty  and 
injurious  to  the  child,  is  the  result  from  failure  to  studj'  individual  children,  ivs  he 
has  done.  AVhether  we  accept  his  results  or  not  we  must  grant  that  his  work  will 
do  more  toward  bringing  about  a  study  of  the  compass  of  the  voice  of  children 
from  3  to  6  years  of  age  than  all  the  works  ])rior  to  his  investigations,  because  "now  he 
has  oi)eucd  the  way  and  others  are  bound  to  follow  him.  Such  investigations  must 
result  in  vast  good  to  the  child. 

My  especial  task  just  now  is  to  work  out  a  laboratory  course  in  paidology,  and 
I  am  far  enough  along  to  see  that  such  is  possible.  Most  certainly  such  a  course 
will  bo  quite  diliereutfrom  that  in  physics  or  in  chemistry,  and  even  in  ])sychology, 
just  as  tlie  child  shows  so  many  sides  for  examination.  It  may  not  bo  a  very  full  nor 
a  very  great  course  at  first,  as  much  time  is  needed  to  bring  it  into  fair  shape.  I  do 
not  expect  to  complete  this  in  a  year,  nor  in  two  years.  No  such  coui-se  in  any 
subject  can  be  created  in  a  day.  Yet,  with  the  opportunity  of  another  year's  work 
in  a  laboratory  with  the  chihl,  I  hope  to  arrange  an  outline  sufiicient  to  give  young 
men  and  young  women  in  college  some  insight  into  the  life  of  the  child.    This  cer- 
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tainly  will  bo  a  very  ^mall  side  of  paidolojjy,  and  not  the  most  important  side,  pcr- 
hapA,  but  it  will  be  a  very  intorestiug  i>art  of  it.  (Worcester,  Ma88.,  <^)8rar  Cbrismau, 
iu  luterstato  Scbool  Review.) 

In  onr  department  here  at  tbe  Stanford  University  we  arc  devoting  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  tbe  study  of  cbildren.  Tbo  dt*j»artnient  of  cdiioation  was  one  of  the 
first  to  be  established  in  the  university,  and  from  the  first  we  have  bad  a  little 
experimental  scrliool  connected  with  it  where  various  lines  of  investigation  can  bo 
carried  out.  This  little  school  has  the  same  relation  to  the  department  that  au 
experimental  farm  would  have  to  the  department  of  agriculture.  The  school 
includes  a  kindergarten,  a  prinmry  grade,  and  a  lower  graumiar  grade.  It  is  held 
iu  the  university  buildings  and  is  supported  by  the  university  funds,  as  any  other 
laboratory  would  be.  The  teaching  is  done  by  instructors  in  the  departuu»nt  of 
education  or  by  advanced  students  in  the  department  who  wish  to  carry  out  some 
line  of  investigation.  Kecords  are  preserved  showing  the  physical  development  of 
the  children  from  month  to  month,  together  with  their  development  and  power  of 
expression  along  various  lines,  and  the  developnient.of  special  lines  of  int^dlectual 
and  ])hysical  activity.  It  would  bo  truer  to  call  the  little  experimental  school  a 
station  for  preserving  and  recording  phenomena  than  an  experimental  station. 

In  addition  to  this  work  wo  nro  carrying  on  various  liue«  of  statistical  study  cov- 
criug  this  same  field.  During  the  past  two  years  wo  have  carried  on  extension 
courses  with  the  teachers  of  the  cities  of  Oakland,  Alameda,  8anta  Cruz,  Santa 
Kosa.  San  Francisco,  and  Stockton,  and  in  connection  with  thes*.*  wo  have  gathered 
wide  ranjies  of  data  bearing  on  various  phases  of  tho  child's  development.  We  have 
measured  6,(XX)  children  in  Oakland  and  have  collated  the  results;  more  than  15,000 
pictures  drawn  by  children  have  been  collated;  1,200  children  have  been  tested  as 
to  color,  choice,  and  color  combinations;  37,000  definitions  by  children  have  b<'en 
tabulated,  following  liinet's  suggestions;  more  than  1,000  papers  on  theological 
beliefs  have  been  examined  and  generalizations  worked  out;  2,500  i>aj»ers  on  early 
historical  notions  have  been  worked  up,  with  as  nmny  more  each  on  tlie  subjects  of 
8im])le  observation,  generalization,  and  inference;  3,000  descriptions  by  children  of 
unjust  punishments  sullered  and  as  many  of  just  punishments  reeei  veil ;  <),OtM)  papers 
gathered  on  special  ]dia8cs  of  children's  rights  as  seen  by  themselves;  and  2.00<) 
papers  on  children's  fears.  Besides  this  largo  cpiantities  of  material  have  been  gath- 
ered and  partly  interpreted  bearing  on  children's  i)lay8,  children's  sujK'rstitions, 
children's  sense  of  form,  the  development  of  tho  ideas  of  sex  in  children;  children's 
])oetry  and  children's  imaginary  companions.  (Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  Karl  Barnes,  in 
Interstate  School  Keview.) 

I.  Suppose  the  outcomo  of  tbo  cnrrent  movement  for  systematic  ehild  study  bo 
"  merely  physiological,''  shall  educators  ignore  it  or  discourage  it  i 

Look  over  the  situation.  Head  Dr.  Burnham's  admirable  resume  on  ''  School 
hygiene"  (Pedagogical  Seminary,  Vol.  II,  No.  1).  on  *•  Mental  and  nervous  fatigue,*' 
on  **  Period  of  growth,"  on  "  Sanitary  schoolhonscs.''  on  **  School  desks,"  on  **  Period 
of  study,"  on  **  School  diseases,"  etc. 

Kead  Hertel's classic  *^Overi>ressure  in  the  schools''  (McMillans.  1>85k  and,  if  y<m 
read  Oennan,  Key's  "Schnlhvgienischo  rntersuchung(?n,"  tho  rceonl  of  tho  ollieial 
investigation  of  17,434  schoof  children  in  Sweden. 

Look  up  the  modern  literature  of  fatigue  and  its  relation  to  insanity,  for  which 
vou  will  find  references  in  Dr.  Buruhaurs  article. 

Kead,  for  example,  Cowles's  monograph  on  "Neurasthenia"  (Boston.  1?<01),  and,  if 
possible,  Mosso's  invaluable  *'Erniiidung''  (I^'ipzig.  18*J2). 

To  read  on  a  little  way  into  this  vast  literature  of  school  hygiene  must  bring  homo 
to  yon  that  children  take  their  bodies  to  scho<d — lungs,  intestines,  blood,  backbone, 
nervous  system — that  the  school  as  it  exists  proceeds  for  the  most  ]Kirt  in  willful 
ignoranco  of  the  conditions  which  these  and  other  organs  demand  for  health,  and 
that  as  a  matter  of  demonstrated  fact  tho  school  is  seriously  attacking  tho  physical 
vitality  of  tho  race. 

When  you  have  seen  these  things,  what  is  it  that  you  will  do?  You  are  not  a  ]diy- 
sician.  You  can  not  be  exi>ected  to  know  everything.  You  have  already  a  s\steni 
of  education  or  a  plan  or  a  skill  or  an  ideal  whi<;h  seems  to  you  goo<l.  Your  thought 
is  already  happily  engrossed  in  some  noble  spiritual  idea. 

Do  not  deceive  yourself.  On  the  one  hand  are  the  sciences  of  help,  with  much  of 
priceless  value  already  found  and  eager  to  push  further  for  the  saving  of  the  chil- 
<lren.  On  tho  other  hand  are  the  chil<lren  in  need,  languishing  in  bo<ly,  and  there- 
fore In  mind,  falling  into  miserable  half  existence,  failing  to  attain  the  fullness 
of  life  which  is  possible  for  them.  And  between  these  stand  you,  the  "educator." 
Your  position  is  such  that  you  can  keep  the  help  from  tho  children  or  you  can  hasten 
its  coming  to  them.  You  can  retard  or  you  can  coo])erato  with  those  w  ho  are  ctun- 
petent  and  eager  to  hel]).  You  can  retard  or  hasten  the  day  when  expert  hygienic 
examination  of  school  buildings  and  children  will  be  as  universal  as  examination  of 
children's  memories  now  is. 
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"Physical  cxaminatious  could  not  arrive  at  tho  Golden  Rule.''  No.  But  Ho  who 
8pok(<  the  Golden  Riilo  went  about  healing  the  sick.  The  jihilosopliic  ascetirism 
whicli  would  withdraw  from  and  ignore  and  despise  the  body  is  not  of  Christ. 

II.  In  systematic  child  study  necessarily  merely  physiological! 

1.  Is  there  in  fact  or  in  possibility  a  chi hi  psychology  ditVering  in  son^e  im[>ortant 
reBpectd  from  the  psychology  of  your  indiviclual,  educated,  philoso]>hical  self?  Are 
children  to  be  observed  at  all  in  developing  such  a  psychology?  If  you  observe 
children  at  all,  how  will  you  do  so,  except  uy  taking  notice  of  some  part  of  their 
bodies  or  some  of  their  motions? 

2.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  children  at  all,  their  faces,  their  motions,  their 
speech,  why  not  observe  two  children — three,  ten,  ten  thousand?  If  it  is  worth 
while  to  observe  children  (1)  casually,  (2)  storing  up  the  things  observed  in  memory 
for  (3)  future  reflection,  why  is  it  not  worth  while  to  (1)  observe  carefully,  witli  nil 
possible  care,  with  all  the  precision  which  the  dev<do[»ment  of  science  has  taught 
US  to  employ;  (2)  and  why  should  we  not  record  tho  observations  upon  pa])er,  or  if 
poshible  by  some  of  the  automatic  graphic  methods  which  exclude  personal  errors; 
(3)  and  wiiy  should  wo  not.  in  cases  where  it  is  i>o8sible,  sutyect  our  results  to  the 
scientific  methods  for  treating  statistics? 

^Vhat  have  we  done  in  this  second  kind  of  child  study  that  we  did  not  do  in  the 
first,  except  that  everything  was  done  better?  Tho  ditference  is  the  same  as  tho 
diflcrence  between  physics  as  studied  by  Helmholtz  and  ])hysic8  as  studied  by  Plato 
in  the  Timaenus.  When  you  watch  your  child  play,  and  when  you  catch  from  its 
lips  or  gestures  some  new  and  precious  glimpse  of  the  developing  life,  you  do  not 
suspect  yourself  of  materialism.  What  if  a  hundred  thousand  children  are  carefully 
observed  with  reference  to  some  definite  question,  the  results  being  examined  to  dis- 
cover the  amount  of  individual  variation  at  each  age  and  tho  trend  oi  variation  with 
advancing  ago,  what  is  it  that  turns  this  processor  its  results  into  the  '*  merely 

f>hysiological  ? "  Wo  can  get  nothing  from  child  or  man,  from  Lincoln,  or  from 
saiah,  except  by  muscular  motions,  which  are  in  us  signs  of  ideas.  The  experi- 
mental study  of  children  is  not  confined  to  the  ''merely  physiological"  in  any  sense 
or  in  any  degiee  not  also  true  of  the  hearing  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

3.  Meanwhile  what  is  the  fact  as  seen  in  the  extant  literature  of  ex])erimental 
psychology?  (^nly  those  who  are  ignorant  of  that  literature  can  be  unaware  of  its 
manifold  contributions  to  many  chapters  in  psychology.  This  is  not  tho  place  for  a 
catalogue  of  such  contributions.  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  single  case  s,  but  the 
value  of  these  can  only  be  justly  appreciated  by  those  who  see  them  for  what  they 
are,  parts  of  a  great  social  movement  toward  tho  future  science  of  psychology. 

III.  (I)  Those  who  wish  can  bo  directed  in  the  observation  of  children 'with  a 
view  mainly  to  the  psychological  training  of  the  observers  themselves.  This  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance.  It  may  do  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  a  very 
great  and  immediate  practical  improvement  to  the  schools  because  of  the  fuller 
knowledge  and  bettor  spirit  of  the  teachers. 

(2)  In  8<jme  cases  results  of  such  observations  may  aflbrd  material  for  scientific 
generalizations,  especially  if  the  work  bo  planned  and  the  results  be  digested  by  a 
competent  scholar. 

(3)  In  my  oi)iniou,  the  most  important  work  of  the  future  in  this  field  can  be  done 
only  by  trained  scientists.  A  distinguished  physicist  has  said:  *'It  takes  twenty 
years  to  make  a  physicist."  The  phenomena  of  mental  development  are  not  so  much 
sim]dcr  that  a  psychologist  can  be  extemporized.  The  simplest  test  atfords  innumer- 
ablo  possibilities  of  vitiation.  Every  test  used  should  be  planned  with  no  less 
s<TupnIous  care  and  should  be  carried  out  with  no  less  delicate  precision  than  is 
demanded  in  any  other  science.  We  are  at  present,  I  fear,  in  i»eril  of  a  Hood  of 
"results"  whii'h  can  not  bear  critical  examination.  The  peril  is  the  greater  because 
the  public  will  not  distinguish  between  this  and  better  work.  We  have,  happily,  a 
small  company  of  men  with  the  best  training  for  this  work  which  the  world  affords. 
Never  before  in  tho  history  of  culture,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  there  a  class  of  scholars 
who  were  expected  to  know  on  the  one  hand  philosoi>hy  and  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy and  therewith  the  philosophy  and  history  of  education,  and  on  tho  other  hand 
to  have  expert  training,  not  only  in  the  results,  but  also  in  the  technique  of  the  exact 
sciences.  Never  before  in  a  class  of  scholars  did  philosojihy  and  science  so  meet. 
To  the  outsider  what  they  have  clone  so  far  may  seem  what  it  will — a  heap  of  srraps. 
But  all  their  strong  and  eager  heads  are  not  at  work  for  nothing.  The  movement 
grows  ri<*h  within.  Presently  the  bloom  and  the  fruit.  Anybody  who  will  is  wel- 
come to  join  this  company  and  share  in  this  work,  if  he  is  willing  to  become  fit. 

Meanwhile  nothing  is  more  necessary  for  all  coik-ciiumI  than  a  wi^e  patience.  We 
caun<)texi)ect  great  general  results,  much  less  immediately  practical  results,  to  order. 
Wo  must  bo  willing  to  go  very  slowly.  Wo  must  beware  of  making  child  stiuly  a 
violent  temporary  fad.  If,  as  many  believe,  modern  psychology  is  to  bring  a  renais- 
sance, a  new  illumination  for  tho  reading  of  all  history  and  for  the  direction  of  all 
afi'airs,  this  is  not  a  result  to  be  achieved  by  firecrackers.  (Indiana  University, 
William  L.  Bryan,  in  Interstate  School  Review.) 
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PRACTICAL  VALl'K   OF   CHILD   STUDY. 

In  this  day  and  age  the  path  to  any  certitndo  Ih  a  long  and  tedious  one.  It  is  indeed* 
a  rather  difflcult  matter  to  become  certain  of  anything.  But  in  spite  of  this  fact  and 
notwithstanding  the  inclination  of  the  human  mind  to  revel  in  speculation  and 
indulge  in  rambling  ravings,  and  thereby  gain  a  stock  of  figments  of  the  imagina- 
tion, I  make  myself  bold  to  say  that,  as  a  teacher  and  student,  I  am  certain  of  at 
least  three  things.     These,  when  stated  in  pro])ortional  form,  are: 

1.  That  scientific  child  study  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  intelligent  parents  and 
teachers  and  is  receiving  careful  and  painstaking  attention  at  their  hands.  It  is 
certiiinly  in  the  air  which  the  average  teacher  respires. 

2.  That  child  study  is  more  than  a  fad. 

3.  That  it  is  among  the  most  ]>racticul  and  practicable  of  studies. 

In  the  scope  of  this  brief  article  I  am  able  to  speak  of  but  one  proposition  only. 
I  somehow  feel  culled  upon  to  speak  of  the  third,  because  I  deem  it  the  most  imuor- 
taut  of  the  three,  and  also  because  I  am  most  certain  (if  there  be  decrees  of  absolnte 
certainty)  with  respect  to  the  trnth  of  this  third  thesis,  viz,  that  c^ild  study  is  one 
of  the  most  practicable  of  all  studies  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical, if  results  count  for  anything  as  a  measure  of  value. 

I  always  make  it  a  point  to  (ell  those  of  my  students  just  beginning  work  in  my 
department  that  if  psychology  is  to  bu  of  no  practical  value  to  them  they  should  by 
all  moans  leave  it  alone.  I  say  to  thorn,  as  I  say  now  to  the  readers  of  tin's  review, 
that  they  should  steer  clear  of  psychology  or  anything  else  that  will  not  appeal  to 
one's  practical  interests  as  a  teacher  and  student.  For  it  is  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  my  creed  that  psychology  is  a  study  of  immense  practical  value,  that  it  necessa- 
rily hingort  on  and  jo'lns  itself  to  every  question  connected  with  daily  life.  Likewise, 
I  liiake  the  claim  that  child  study  (one  of  the  chapters  of  applied  psychology)  is  a 
Btudy  of  immense  ]>ractical  value,  that  it  necessarily  hinges  on  and  joins  itself  to 
every  question  related  to  the  question  of  proper  methods  to  be  employed  by  those 
intrusted  with  th«»  problem  of  developing  and  unfolding  the  powers  of  the  child's 
mind,  i.  e.,  education,  or  educinf^  from  the  child's  own  make  up,  in  a  more  or  less 
refined  and  developed  form,  manifestations  of  its  inborn  powers. 

On  general  nrinciples  it  would  be  conceded  that  the  teacher  should  know  the 
nature  of  the  child's  mind,  just  as  the  pilot  should  know  tlie  nature  of  his  craft  and  be 
familiar  with  the  waters  in  which  he  sails,  for  it  is  certain  that  mind  develops  accord- 
ing to  certain  immutable  laws.  If,  then,  the  evolution  of  intelligence  in  the  child 
conforms  to  laws,  does  it  not  follow  that  education  can  take  ])lace  in  the  true  sense 
only  when  these  laws  are  known f  In  former  years  the  study  of  educational  methods 
was  confiued  to  the  penisal  of  mere  theories,  but  now  the  wide-awake  teacher  sees 
that  it  is  of  much  more  importance  to  study  the  minds  of  his  pupils  as  he  comes  in 
contact  with  them  day  by  day  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  indeed  c^ratifyin^  to  know 
that  this  new  zest  for  child  study,  this  eagerness  to  make  the  child's  mind  an  open 

1>age,  is  taking  the  precedence  of  all  other  discussions  at  our  educational  meetings, 
would  say,  then,  that  the  study  of  children  in  among  the  most  ])ractical  of  all  pos- 
sible studies,  because  it  relates  to  the  mental  health  and  to  the  economy  of  human 
energy.  It  is  almost  the  only  thing — yes,  the  only  thing  that  can  aive  an  exact 
basis  to  educational  methods. 

Again,  child  study  has  a  most  excellent  etlect  upon  teachers.  By  careful,  pains- 
taking observation  of  the  child  the  attention  of  the  teacher  is  divided  from  abstract 
themes  and  mystifying  discussions  and  is  focused  upon  the  concrete  child  as  ho  lives 
and  moves  and  has  his  being  in  the  schoolrooms.  So  noticeable  has  been  the  efl'ect 
npon  the  teacher  that  Principal  Russell,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  normal  school, 
has  felt  impelled  to  say  that  the  '^practice  of  child  study  is  primarily  and  directly 
for  the  sake  of  the  teacher,  indirectly  for  the  sake  of  tlic  child,  and  inci<len tally 
for  the  sake  of  science."  AVhile  I  can  not  go  so  far  as  this  statement  seems  to  sig- 
nify, I  do  claim  that  one  of  the  best  results  of  this  sort  of  work  is  the  eft'eet  upon 
the  teacher's  own  life  and  methods  of  instruction,  freshening  him  and  keeping  him 
in  loving,  conscious  contact  with  the  child  he  is  endeavoring^  t<i  lead. 

To  mention  one  of  the  subjects  of  fruitful  investigation  in  child  study,  I  have 
only  to  name  the  word  ^4'atigue."  Some  of  us  know,  and  every  tea(;ln*r  should 
know,  that  the  degree  of  fatigue  varies  with  the  condition  of  mind  and  body.  Thus 
the  child  tires  sooner  when  the  work  is  distasteful,  or  when  the  organs  are  unhealthy, 
or  when  poorly  nourished ;  and  the  body  seems  wearied  quicker  when  the  mind  is 
tired  and  the  mind  more  (piickly  when  the  body  is  tired.  The  child  tires  more 
easily  at  one  season  than  at  another.  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  the  weather, 
the  time  of  day,  all  these  affect  normal  power  of  endurance.     Also  rapid  growth 


Fatigae  causes  the  child's  mind  to  be  less  sensitive  to  interest  or  novelty. 
Also  one  order  of  studies  fatigues  the  child  more  than  another  order  of  atadv;^ 
would. 
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In  a  later  article  I  wish  to  set  before  the  teacher  the  methods  that  anyone  might 
emjiloy  in  his  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  chihl's  mind.  Simple  teats  can 
he  nsi'd  that  will  bo  most  fruitful  of  results.  It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  etl'ects 
that  the  uneducated  observer — the  average  parent  and  teacher — can,  up  to  a  certain 
limit;  make  these  inquiries  into  the  child's  mind  in  as  thorongli  and  satisfactory  a 
manner  as  the  best  seasoned  scientist.  The  vast  array  of  teachers  can  furnish  the 
scientists  with  material  gained  by  close  conscientious  observation.  Without  this 
material  the  most  adept  scientist  can  not  proceed  a  single  step. 

As  a  mere  allusion  to  tlie  method  of  procedure  it  might  bo  well  to  note,  with  Dr. 
Buruham,  all  study  of  chihlren  falls  into  two  great  divisions — (»)  psychological,  (h) 
anthropological.  The  psychological  study  of  children  may  be  further  divided  into 
the  study  of  sensation:  the  study  of  the  higher  intellectual  processes;  the  study  of 
the  motor  life  of  the  child.  Under  the  anthropological  must  be  includi*d  the  inves- 
tigations in  regard  to  growth  and  health  of  school  children,  such  as  those  of  How- 
ditch,  Peckham,  and  Porter. 

It  is  our  claim  that  we  should  reconstruct  all  educational  metho<ls  on  the  basis  of 
the  child.    The  living,  playing,  rollicking,  romping  child  embodies  all  elementary 

Ssychology,  and  every  great  educational  reformer  whoso  words  have  been  heeded 
as  been  a  person  who  lived  in  closest  touch  with  children.  Some  teachers  fail  to 
study  the  nature  of  the  child  because  they  regard  it  their  business  to  "impart 
instruction"  or  infuse  information  rather  than  to  *•  educate''  or  unfold.  Others  are 
conceited  enough  to  believe  that  they  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  childhood  in 
their  own  remembered  experience  of  their  early  years,  absolutely  forgetting  that 
those  few  tattere^l  musty  remnants  are  incidental  rather  than  characteristic.  (Cham- 
paign, 111.,  William  O.  Krohu,  in  Interstate  School  Keview.) 

The  Study  of  Children. 
[Addresfl  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  iMjforo  the  Cook  County,  111.,  Teachorfl'  Association,  May,  1894.] 

My  discourse  this  morning  will  be  a  plain,  simple,  homely  talk  on  this  new  move- 
ment which  I  think  promises  to  give  education  a  more  scientiti<'.  character  than  it  has 
over  had  before,  and  to  make  the  work  of  every  teacher  and  every  scholar  more 
effective.  This  study  of  children  is  one  of  the  newest  movements  in  the  field  of  e<lu- 
cation.  It  is  scarcely  a  decade  and  a  half  since  we  began  this  study.  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that  this  movement  began  and  has  had  its  latest  career  in  this  country, 
because  here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  we  need  to  take  a  fresh  hold  of  life. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  read  in  a  recent  report  the  statement  of  an  earnest  and 
prominent  writer  that  this  and  the  next  decade  will  be  known  as  the  age  of  psychol- 
ogy just  as  the  last  two  or  three  decades  are  known  as  the  age  of  evolution.  The 
significance  of  this  rests  in  the  fact  that  in  every  department  of  life  there  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  toward  a  kind  of  harvest  home  to  bring  the  best  results  of  science  in 
every  form  to  bear  upon  the  study  of  man.  It  is  in  this  that  all  the  sciences  seem 
to  have  como  to  a  focus. 

But  my  study  this  morning  is  only  a  small  section  in  this  field.  Yet,  small  as  it  is, 
it  is  far  too  large  for  a  single  hour]  In  my  own  university  I  undertook  a  year  ago 
or  more  to  give  a  course  upon  the  study  of  'children,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
there  seemed  to  be  substance  and  interest  enough  to  run  it  with  graduate  students, 
and  there  was  meat  enough  for  a  good,  sound,  robust  examination  at  the  end. 

This  movement  l>egan  in  this  country  thirteen  years  ago  by  an  inventory  made  by 
SIX  primary  toaihers  in  the  Boston  schools.  They  took  three  or  four  children  at  a 
time  in  a  room  by  themselves  and  cross-questioned  them  in  regard  to  a  few  of  the 
most  common  obJe<ts  which  school  children  are  supjiosed  to  know  about,  and  the 
result  was  that  their  report  seemed  almost  like  a  new  revelation — a  revelation  of 
genuine  ignorance.  Thirty-three  per  cent  of  these  children  on  entering  school  had 
never  seen  a  live  chicken;  51  per  cent  had  never  seen  a  robin;  75  ]>er  cent  had  never 
seen  a  growing  strawberry;  71  per  cent  of  the  Boston  children  had  never  seen  grow- 
ing beans,  even  in  Boston.  Our  school  text-books  are  based  on  country  life,  and  the 
city  child  knows  nothing,  in  the  large  cities,  of  real  country  life.  Here  is  one 
instance:  A  large  per  cent  of  these  children,  upon  being  asked  how  large  a  cow  was, 
8bowe<l  that  they  had  little  idea.  One  thought  a  cow  was  as  large  as  her  cat's  tail. 
Another  thought  that  a  cow  was  as  big  as  her  thumb  nail. 

That  was  the  first  step.  The  next  step  was  also  taken  in  Boston.  We  undertook 
to  measure  the  children  of  Boston.  These  measurements  have  shown  first  that  the 
average  girl  is  taller  and  heavier  than  the  av<Tage  boy  from  13  to  14i  years  old,  but 
all  the  rest  of  her  life  she  is  lighter  and  smaller.  Another  result  reached  was  that 
the  child's  body  does  not  grow  alike  in  all  jiarts  at  all  periods.  Certain  parts  seem 
to  grow  and  get  their  force  and  then  to  rest  for  a  time.  The  abdomen,  the  hijjs,  and 
even  the  pupil  of  the  eye  has  it«  periods  of  growth  and  periods  of  quiescence.  So 
that  growth  iu  all  our  organs  is  a  more  or  less  intermittent  process. 
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Now  think  of  the  immense  significanco  of  that  Binclc  fact  for  c<lucation.  Wo  have 
not  yet  effected  a  complete  record,  but  sh  Hoon  as  wo  know  when  the  adolescent  ]>eriod 
is  and  how  long  it  lasts  in  all  children,  and  as  soon  as  wo  have  the  record  of  this  nas- 
cent period^  we  have  a  basis  of  education  which  has  never  been  known  before.  Sup- 
pose we  are  considering  manual  training,  which  canses  a  great  deal  of  strain  upon 
the  hand  and  forearm.  It  should  last  through  tliis  nascent  period  in  which  the 
hand  grows  in  strength  more  than  it  does  1>efore  or  after.  Suppose  manual  training 
IS  delay<Ml  until  at'tt^r  that  x>^i^iod  is  x>iist,  tben  the  force  that  nature  gives  has  been 
allowed  to  run  to  waste. 

Ourncrvous  system,  the  most  important  part  of  us,  does  not  acquire  its  full  growth 
until  we  are  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  and  after  that  there  is  a  long  period  when 
our  growth  all  centers  upon  function  and  not  upon  size.  Then  for  a  long  time  our 
bodies  go  on  growing,  tJie  brain  getting  its  funetionul  growth  long  after  it  has 
attained  its  maximum  size  and  weight.  Before  the  brain' has  got  its  growth  in  size 
and  bci^ins  to  develop  in  function,  cducati<m  must  largely  consist  in  hints,  in  the 
suggestions  of  knowledge.  It  should  be  here  a  littlo  and  there  a  little  when  the 
brain  is  getting  large.  It  is  the  time  when  the  imagination  rather  than  the  exact- 
ness of  facts  meets  the  child's  instincts. 

The  great  danger  in  our  schools,  however,  arises  from  imperfect  health.  I  pre- 
sume there  have  been  100  special  books  upon  the  single  subject  of  chil<lren*s  health. 
It  has  become  the  custom  in  some  countries  that  in  some  of  the  best  and  most  pro- 
gressive city  wards  there  are  young  doctors  who  are  paid  a  small  sum  to  examine 
every  child  in  the  lower  gra«l«8  of  the  schools.  There  is  a  little  health  bo<»k  kept  of 
every  child.  These  doctors  examine  the  child's  complexion,  his  muscles,  his  circula- 
tion," his  respiration.  Are  the  muscles  strong?  Eyes  brigntf  Appetite  good,  etc? 
Acror<Iiug  to  circumstances  may  come  this  direction  :  Put  this  child  on  a  milk  diet; 
or,  kec]>  this  child  out  of  school  for  four  weeks;  or  take  this  child  to  the  oculist,  or 
to  the  dentist,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  kinds  of  suggestions  are  recorded  in  this 
book,  to  which  the  piirents  have  access,  but  which  the  teachers  keep.  What  would 
you  and  I  not  give  if  we  had  had  a  medical  examination  every  six  months  of  our 
school  lifef  The  results  of  all  these  examinations  which  have  been  made  I  can  not 
give  in  detail,  but  I  will  say  that  42  to  60  i>er  cent  of  tlie  children  in  the  up]>er  gra<1es 
were  found  to  be  suflfering  from  defective  eyesight,  and  that  this  per  centofp(H>r  eye- 
sight had  increased  every  year  from  the  sixth  year  np.  In  regard  to  the  ear,  of  <-ou'rt*e 
the  defect  was  a  great  deal  less,  and  it  was  much  more  diSicult  to  det<>ct.  In  the 
case  of  some  chihlren  who  were  thought  to  be  dull  or  stu]>id,  it  was  found  that  their 
minds  were  all  right,  and  if  they  were  placed  in  the  front  seat  }»erhaps  they  would 
prove  to  be  among  the  brightest.  So  spinal  curvature  and  other  diseases  were  found 
to  be  connected  with  certain  work  or  habits  in  school. 

But  the  groat  result  of  it  all  is  this:  That  the  modern  school  seems  to  be  a  force 
tending  to  x>hysLcal  degeneracy.  It  is  very  hard  for  a  child  to  sit  four  or  five  or  six 
hours  a  day  during  eight  or  ten  months  in  a  rather  imptTfect  air,  in  a  rather  unphys- 
iological  seat,  with  the  only  strain  thrown  upon  the  littlo  museles  which  wag  the 
tongue.  Nature  has  made  it  very  hard  for  a  healthy  child  to  sit  still;  and  when  wo 
consider  that  children  the  civilized  world  t>ver,  and  in  countries  barely  civiliz(Ml,all 
go  to  school,  we  see  what  a  tremendous  danger  there  is  that  the  race  will  be  imper- 
icctly  developed.  How  sad  the  thought  that  the  race  may,  imleed  almost  must, 
degenerate  in  its  efforts  toward  the  realization  of  its  loftiest  id<als.  1  don't  know 
what  you  say;  I  for  one  believe  it  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  that  the  chil- 
dren should  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  all  that  our  schools  teach,  valuable  as  it  is,  tliau 
for  the  race  to  continue  in  its  peril  of  physical  degeneracy,  whirh  seems  inevitable 
under  our  present  system.  For  myself,  I  say.  What  shall  it  ]>rolit  a  child  if  it  gain 
the  whole  world  of  knowledge  and  lose  its  own  health  f  Or  what  shall  a  child  <;ivo 
in  exchange  for  its  health  f  This  study  of  hygiene  is  setting  up  a  new  schedule 
wherein  the  workof  the  school  is  to  be  judge<l  by  a  new  standard.  The  work  of  the 
modern  school  is  going  to  bo  judged  by  new  scales,  I  believe,  in  the  next  few  decades. 

You  know  that  about  half  of  the  weight  of  the  average  male  is  muscle,  and  that 
a  large  per  cent,  carefully  estimated  at  one-third  or  one-fourth,  of  all  the  en^•r^:y  of 
the  body  goes  out  in  muscular  work.  The  muscles  are  the  organs  of  the  will.  No 
one  can  have,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  no  one  does  have,  a  good,  sound, 
healthy  will  unless  tho  muscles  are  strong.  But  it  is  only  lately  that  we  have  come 
to  think  that  tho  muscles  are  organs  of  thought,  and  that  when  we  study  muscles  in 
these  days  of  manual  and  i)hy8ical  training  we  are  studying  the  organs  of  thought. 
^o  that  these  studies  of  motor  education  seem  to  be  the  most  im])ortant  that  have 
been  made.  One  of  the  most  fruitful  in  results  has  been  to  test  tho  school  children 
in  this  respect.  For  instance,  **Ifold  up  your  hands  something  like  this,  jnst  out  of 
the  range  of  vision."  If  the  hands  come  up  unevenly,  that  is  a  sign  that  there  is  a 
particularly  nervous  disturbance  in  the  children.  **  Close  tho  eyes  and  stand  up." 
Tho  person  who  has  this  particular  disease  soon  begins  to  stagger  and  lose  his  e<|ui- 
librium.    And  so  from  these  and  many  other  tests  wo  reach  these  complaints  of  chLL- 
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dren ;  and  we  know  that  childrcu  bavo  symptoms  of  most  of  tbe  organic  diseases  of 
tbc  adult  form,  and  that  while  the  healthy  child  goes  through  them  all  without  any 
stress,  in  the  child  that  is  a  little  prone  to  disease  they  are  quite  apt  to  develop  into 
actual  infirmities.  Some  of  the  forms  of  school  work  seem  to  aggravate  these 
troubles  so  that  the  child  exhibits  through  life  symptoms  of  motor  and  othor  nervous 
disturbances. 

Wo  have  forgotten  that  children  can  not  sit  still,  but  you  and  I  know  that  it  is  one 
of  the  commands  which  resound  in  the  schoolroom  from  morning  to  night.  Alas  for 
the  child  who  can  sit  still  for  any  length  of  time  unless  he  is  engaged  in  some  special 
work. 

For  instance,  in  our  tests  the  children  were  rc<i nested  to  stand  still  and  then  to  sit 
still.  We  went  through  the  grammar  grades.  We  only  had  them  sit  still  a  minute; 
then  wc  reduced  the  time  to  a  half  minute,  and  we  did  not  find  a  single  child  who 
could  sit  still  one-half  of  a  minute;  limbs,  tongue,  hands,  fingers  were  certain  to 
move.  Of  course,  with  a  little  attention  it  made  it  all  the  worse.  We  saw  the  secret 
which  has  brought  premature  gray  hairs  to  schoolmasters  and  schoolma'ams.  We 
found  that  the  idea  that  children  can  sit  still  must  be  abandoned,  and  that  teachers 
must  learn  to  possess  their  nerves  and  patience  if  the  children  do  not  sit  still. 

We  are  almost  compelled  to  say  that  a  child  can  not  do  any  such  thing  purely.  If 
he  ever  comes  to  anything  like  pure  thought  it  is  late  in  life.  We  find  that  unless 
the  muscles  have  full  and  free  play  you  can  not  get  any  thought.  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  pure  thought  it  comes  n-om  sending  out  pure,  unfettered  motions.  To  illus- 
trate this  close  connection  between  thought  and  muscular  activity,  I  have  heard  of 
a  pianist  whose  fingers  were  made  lame  when  he  listened  to  good  piano  playing, 
because  we  can  not  think  without  moving  a  little  our  muscles  of  thought.  For 
children  to  sit  still  is  to  repress  their  muscular  energy,  just  at  that  stage  when  it 
ought  to  have  its  perfect  work. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  necessity  of  good  muscles.  Every  time  and 
everywhere  that  the  teacher  can  add  to  muscle  development  and  activity  she  is  add- 
ing a  new  source  of  power.  If  you  can  have  the  child  think  when  he  is  sitting  erect 
it  18  better  than  when  he  is  collapsed.  But  muscle  culture  is  important  not  only  for 
the  production  of  thought;  it  is  important  for  tbe  development  of  will.  We  are 
coming  to  realize  that  thought  depends  upon  it,  and  I  doubt  not  but  we  are  going 
to  be  compelled  to  say. that  will  depends  upon  it.  I  once  studied  tbe  will  with  one 
of  tbe  great  teachers  in  Germany.  When  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  study  the  mind  he 
told  nie  to  study  one  of  the  seventeen  muscles  of  the  leg  of  a  frog.  I  thought, 
**  What  sort  of  work  is  this!  I  have  spent  several  VH*ars  in  the  study  of  psychology, 
and  now  I  am  told  to  take  up  the  study  of  one  of  the  tiny  muscles  of  a  frog's  leg  as 
a  means  of  continuing  my  study,"  and  I  was  almost  repelled.  But  I  stuck  to  it,  and 
after  inontlis  of  work  I  began  to  realize  that  I  was  studying  a  sample  of  the  same 
Btutl'tbat  has  done  all  the  wonders  of  man's  work  in  the  world;  that  I  was  face  to 
face  with  the  material  that  has  written  all  his  books  and  achieved  all  bis  great  pur- 
poses. By  the  end  of  tbe  first  year  I  had  ^ot  interested  and  found  there  was  another 
year's  work  in  that  tiny  muscle.  I  studied  the  muscle  in  a  way  that  I  bad  never 
dreamed  of  before.  This  was  a  new  idea.  So  I  experimented  nnd  experimented, 
until  at  Inst  I  knew  I  had  got  my  result.  I  bad  passed  in  that  single  work  from  the 
standpoint  of  Peter  Bell,  of  whom  the  poet  says : 

A  pnrnroHe  ])y  a  river'H  brim, 
A  yellow  priiiiroHe  wn«  to  him, 
Ami  it  wuM  nutliiug  mure. 

I  bad  passed  from  that  standpoint  up  to  the  standpoint  of  the  seer  who  plucked  a 
flower  from  "  the  crannied  wall''  and  realized  that  could  he  but  un<lerstand  what  it 
was,  *^  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all,"  bo  would  know  **  what  God  and  man  is."  I  had 
realized  that  thought  and  will  and  muscle  were  made  by  God,  and  meant  to  be  studied 
together.  It  is  a  lesson  which  has  stuck  to  me.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  results 
of  mcMleni  science. 

My  next  point  is  a  distinction  in  this  connection  of  muscular  activity  between 
what  is  Honietimes  spoken  of  as  the  fundamental  and  what  is  accessory.  By  funda- 
mental we  mean  all  those  movements  and  muscles  which  are  first  developed  in  the 
growing  organism.  By  accessory  we  mean  those  movements  and  muscles  which  are 
Uio  last  developed. 

Now,  how  much  of  our  school  work  violates  that  law,  the  fundamental  first,  the 
accessory  second  f  I  have  looked  over  the  list  of  the  things  done  in  tbe  kindergar- 
ten. No  one  believes  more  heartily  in  the  kindergarten  than  1  do,  but  I  would  make 
one  important  change  in  the  kiiKlergarten  work.  I  think  when  you  take  4,5,  or 
6  year  old  children  and  set  them  at  this  line  work  of  weaving  delicate  strips  of  paper 
and  at  other  like  delicate  processes  it  is  putting  the  accessory  before  the  fundamen- 
tal. It  is  reversing  nature's  process.  Now,  suppose  instead  of  weaving  fine  paper 
you  had  big  strips  of  lead  and  Bupx>ose  you  let  the  children  weave  them.    And  when 
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they  sew  BnpiMMe  yon  give  them  a  heavy  nee<lle  and  twine.  All  this  kind  of  kinder- 
garten work  is  useful.  The  law  I  speak  of  does  not  involve  chaneo  in  a  siiijs^le 
instance  in  the  kind  of  work.  It  does  reqniro,  however,  that  the  work  should  exer- 
cise tirHt  the  fundamental  luuscles,  and  not  tax  the  delicate  accessory  muscles  at  that 
early  oge. 

I  want  to  see  this  thin<;  applied  in  the  kindergarten  work.  I  want  to  see  small 
writing,  small  figures,  fine  linen,  and  everything  which  puts  undue  strain  on  the  deli- 
cate muscles  that  are  not  developed  until  a  later  period  put  away  from  the  priiuary 
school. 

Dr.  Hall  then  enlarged  npon  the  lessening  of  interest  and  ell'ort  in  school  and  col- 
lege in  the  study  of  natural  science  which  has  been  observed  during  the  last  decade 
or  so.  Science  is  being  studied  asHiduously  for  its  commercial  Hecrots;  but  the  study 
of  science  as  science,  out  of  pure  love  of  nature,  is  receiving  less  and  less  attention. 
This  difference,  he  said — 

I  believe  to  bo  simplv  due  to  the  fact  that  city  life  has  taken  cliildreu  away  from 
nature,  so  that  the  real  love  of  the  children  has  not  been  given  free  course.  It  is  impos- 
sible in  the  large  cities  to  teach  these  nature  subjects  as  they  ought  to  be  taught. 
Blackboards  will  not  do.  It  grieves  one  to  see  these  blackboard  leaves  when  they 
are  the  whole  text  of  instruction  in  our  common  schools.  Flowers  do  not  grow  in 
chalk  frames.  They  have  got  to  have  the  environment  of  grass  and  trees  and  sky 
in  order  to  touch  the  soul.  Nature  is  the  first  love  of  every  child,  and  every  child 
who  does  not  feel  this  love  is  in  an  abnormal  state. 

We  have  been  cross-questioning  a  good  many  children  in  reference  to  their  feeling 
toward  nature.  We  found  a  good  many  who  said,  ''this  tree  or  this  rosebush  knows 
me  or  knows  when  I  come  here."  One  said,  "  I  can  see  this  one  languish  because 
the  other  one  is  cut  down."  Another  said,  "I  always  know  the  difference  between 
a  fool  tree  and  a  wise  tree,  and  I  thought  everybody  did.''  "I  know,"  said  another 
one,  "that  trees  feel  it  if  their  limbs  are  cut  oil'."  We  had  children  who  talked  to 
their  doll  and  their  pet  hen.  We  had  one  child  who  said  she  understood  her  lamb. 
"I  know  he  knows  me,  for  when  I  put  out  my  hand  he  sees  me  and  puts  out  his 
hand;  I  shake  my  head,  he  shakes  his  head.*'  The  child  philosophy  about  all  these 
things  is  a  natural  ])hilosophy.  The  little  girls  who  hu;;  an<l  kiss  their  nigs  and  are 
not  reproved  by  their  mothers  are  indeed  children  of  nature.  The  childn*n  who 
really  make  friends  to  the  flowers  and  whoso  hearts  go  out  to  tliu  stars,  they  are 
the  children  who  can  be  understood  and  who  can  understand  nature's  language. 
Premature,  pallid  little  Christians  the^  will  never  be.  You  can  not  induct  children 
into  the  love  of  nature  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  charts.  There  must  bo  a 
previous  sympathetic  ground  work.  And  I  sav  to  those  who  lovechildren,  you  must 
love  nature  and  children  and  Ood  together.  They  were  never  meant  to  be  separated 
and  can  not  \ye  separated  without  ii^jury  to  all.  Ueligion  is  locked  in  the  love  of 
nature,  and  without  the  love  of  nature  and  the  love  of  God  all  is  sham. 

I  am  pleading  for  child  study  and  am  giving  you  a  few  of  its  results  and  applica- 
tions. Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  these  results  are  tli)  best  of  it.  The  best 
is  the  effect  upon  the  teacher,  and  next  its  effect  upon  the  eliildren.  It  makes  the 
teacher  youniz;  it  converts  age  into  youth;  and  I  belics'e  there  is  no  panacu^i  f'r 
keeping  the  heart  alive,  and  theru  is  notliing  to  keep  the  heart  on  lire  like  great 
love  of  children.  Children  live  in  the  heart.  Their  mind  is  a  very  small  atlair. 
Their  life  is  there.  The  heart  must  be  cultivated.  The  things  that  enter  and  stay 
are  those  elements  which  go  through  their  mind  to  the  will  and  heart. 

We  all  live  for  life.  There  is  nothing  so  great  as  being  alive.  The  Joy  of  being 
is  the  prime  element  in  life.  Take  it  away  and  what  would  be  left  ?  Think  of  our 
forms  of  greeting.  What  do  people  ask  for?  Everywhere,  How  are  you  feelingf 
How  do  you  dot  in  every  language.  We  ask  strangers,  How  are  you  f  How  do  yon 
feel?  That  is  the  touchstone  by  which  we  test  not  only  a  man's  worth  to  himself, 
but  also  his  worth  to  the  world.  I  visited  incidentally,  your  Cook  County  Normal 
School.  I  go  there  when  I  can,  ever  since  you  stole  Colonel  I'arker  from  us,  to  wind 
up  my  watch  and  get  inspiration.  I  find  new  ideas  and  fresh  suggestions.  I  iind 
a  new  institution,  which,  if  it  were  in  Cermany,  woubl  be  one  to  which  our  grad- 
uates would  go  to  wind  up  their  watches.  It  abounds  in  the  fullness  of  being,  and 
this  is  its  strength. 

As  covering  in  substance  the  last  part  of  his  address,  wo  condense  a  few  sentences 
from  one  of  Dr.  Hall's  late  articles  in  the  Forum : 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  at  puberty  the  former  self  is  in  a  sense  broken  up,  and 
that  there  is  a  lonjj  period  of  stress  an<l  storm  before  this  new  creature  of  the  phys- 
iological second  birth  is  fully  compacted,  so  that  shelter  or  "safety"  in  school  and 
home  Burronndiu|;s  is  the  first  essential.  As  tliere  is  a  soil  from  which  all  the  proc- 
esses of  our  physical  life  spring,  so  these  spiritual  impulses  arc  the  raw  material  out 
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of  which  all  the  great  deecU,  lonp^  labors  of  discovery,  the  trlamphs  of  lovo  and  war 
are  made.  There  must  bo  a  healthy  iijlow  and  llux  of  living,  gootl  will,  clastic  buoy- 
ancy^ joy  of  living.  This  is  the  lil'o  in  which  our  nerves  xuust  not  be  Hcaut.  Those 
who  luck  this  are  nudovitali/cd:  they  can  write,  perhaps,  a  decent  buiiesquo  or 
criticism,  and  even  carry  a  goodly  amount  of  culture,  but  they  can  not  be  creative 
or  original. .  They  lack  the  divine  power  of  active  appreciation,  reverence,  and  sym- 
pathy. If  young  men  fail  of  zeal  and  ardor  on  a  high  plane,  they  are  more  ^^roue  to 
seek  it  on  a  low  one. 

After  the  lirst  rapid  growth  in  weight  and  size,  muscular  power  unfolds  with  wox- 
iug  and  then  waning  rapidity  for  a  decade  or  more.  Thought  we  now  deem  rci)res8ed 
action.  Doing  is  also  an  organ  of  knowing.  What  we  do  pre-forms  the  soul.  In  the 
relations  of  exercise  to  regimen  and  exposure,  in  the  dangers  of  an  unsettled  phys- 
ical condition,  in  the  laws  of  training  and  reaction,  of  accessory  and  fundamental 
activities,  in  the  dangers  of  jirecocious  specialization,  as  the  overuse  of  the  tiny  i)en 
and  tongue- wagging  muscles,  we  now  have,  as  at  least  a  partial  result  of  child  study, 
an  amazing  advance  within  our  reach  in  both  theory  and  practice.  (From  Intelli- 
gence.) 

A  Teacher's  Recobd  of  Hkr  Pcpils. 

In  the  fall  of  1884  there  was  organized  in  Brooklyn  a  little  school,  christened  by 
one  of  its  patrons  '*The  Froebel  Academy."  The  little  academy  grew  out  of  the 
demand  of  some  of  the  citizens  of  uptown  Brooklyn  for  a  school  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood in  which  children  from  the  kindergarten  age  to  12  years  could  receive  the 
advantages  of  the  more  improved  methods  of  instruction.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  organize  this  work.  With  a  board  of  trustees  representing  a  very  high  degree  <>f 
intelligence  on  educational  subjects,  and  with  none  of  the  inherited  limitations  of 
an  established  school,  we  found  ourselves  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  highly  stimu- 
lating to  best  thought  and  highest  puri)ose. 

In  the  first  year,  work  in  child  observation  was  begun.  It  had  for  its  object  a 
more  thorough  and  systematic  knowledge  of  the  child  in  order  that  eflbrts  for  his 
best  devehipment  might  be  more  effective  and  successful.  The  method  was  simple 
in  the  extreme.  The  teachers  met  to  review  in  order  each  child  separately — to  say 
what  were  his  best  possibilities  and  his  greatest  needs,  and  to  ask  how' tlie  first 
should  be  realized  and  the  last  satisfied.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  list  was  again 
reviewed,  and  the  development  of  each  child  was  carefully  noted.  A  quotation 
from  the  record  of  this  work  will  suggest  its  character: 

"(1)  A  persistent,  careful  worker;  inclined  to  be  nervous  and  impatient;  a  leader 
with  a  good  inHuenee  generally.  Second  entry:  Work  in  class  not  satisfactory; 
want  of  steadiness  and  persistence;  iutluence  bad,  tendency  to  ]>ettiness  an<l  gossip. 

**(12)  A  close  observer  of  nature;  his  general  work  greatly  wanting  in  method  and 
meclianical  power;  a  fine,  sensitive,  pure  character,  exerting  a  quiet  but  very  good 
infiuence.  Second  entry:  Improvement  for  tho  year  marked,  especially  in  method 
of  work  ;  less  dreamy  than  last  year;  iniluence  excellent." 

A  high  sense  of  honor  pervaded  this  work.  Tln^  home  was  not  called  in  question. 
The  cliild  wjis  taken  as  no  was.  and  the  i)roblcm  as  to  how  ho  could  best  develop 
his  own  ])ower8  ocenpied  our  thought.  The  record  was  for  the  teachers  only.  An 
admirable  op]K)rtunity  was  lost  here,  for  there  was  organized  in  that  first  year  a 
society  of  women— the  mothers  of  our  children — whose  purpose  was  mainly  that  of 
intelligently  uniting  the  interests  of  the  school  and  the  home.  Had  the  work  been 
frankly  shared  with  them  its  value  to  all  interested  would  have  been  much  greater. 
No  thoughtful  teacher  can  hmg  continue  a  systematic  observation  of  the  life  and 
growth  of  a  child  without  coneluding  that  he  is  largely  intinenced  by  three  i>ower- 
ful  agents — the  home,  the  school,  and  the  neiuhborhooil.  Too  often  some  of  these 
three  inllucnces  are  in  contlict,  with  the  result  that  the  child  is  always  tho  loser. 
(Ji\cn  intelligent,  eoopcration  between  the  first  two,  the  third  is  largely  controlled; 
but  not  until  this  is  done  can  there  be  any  least  hope  of  making  the  harmonious 
edui'alion  of  the  child  a  com]>aratively  certain  thing. 

As  I  recall  the  results  of  this  work  I  see  that  they  were  twofold,  for  it  afteeted 
both  the  children  and  tho  teachers.  The  even  develo])ment  of  th(»  child  was  less 
accidental  as  efi'orts  for  him  beeanie  more  cooperative.  The  undeveloped  power  that 
we  had  agn^ed  that  a  boy  possessed  found  by  more  unite<l  ellbrt  increased  opportu- 
nity for  activity  and  bad  mental  habits  received  more  c<msistent  check.  Tho  work 
of  one  teacher  was  not  umlouo  by  another  because  of  ignorance  of  his  pur]>oses  for 
the  child.  The  teacher  shared  more  of  the  parent's  feeling  for  the  child,  and  human 
interest  and  sympathy  increased.  The  subjeet-matter  of  the  lesson  no  longer  hehl 
the  leading  place  in  thought,  for  the  teaeherhad  a  living  su]»ject,  and  lessons  became 
a  means,  not  an  end.  Tho  work  grew  in  interest,  freedom  was  given  for  individual 
growth,  routine  was  banished,  and  something  of  the  home  atmo.sphere  entered  with 
tho  home  feeling. 
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Soyen  years  have  panseily  but  those  chihlren  live  iu  my  miud  as  if  I  had  parted 
with  tlicni  yesterday'.  Clearly  deiiiied  aud  iudLvidualized  they  hold  their  place  ia 
memory  as  no  other  children  have  done,  and  1  feel  that,  throaj«;h  all  the  iiiterveuiuff 
changes  I  know  them  to-day  as  uu  artist,  who  has  clearly  Keen  the  strongly  blocked 
outlines  of  the  anihiishcd  statao,  recognizes  it  at  once^  though  many  ilnishiug  strokes 
have  been  added  by  other  hands. 

Last  year  this  work  was  applied  iu  a  somewhat  modified  from  in  the  practice 
department  of  the  8tate  normal  school  at  Plattevilley  Wis.  Meetings  are  held 
quartcrlvy  attended  by  the  pupil  teachers  of  the  class  iu  review  aud  by  the  depart- 
ment principal.  The  growth  and  work  of  each  child  is  carefully  reviewed  and 
recorded.  First  place  is  given  to  the  young  teachers  in  the  diHcussion.  Their 
insight  into  child  mind  is  a  |rood  test  of  their  native  power  in  this  direction  and  of 
the  faithfulness  of  their  wonc.    I  cony  from  this  present  record: 

''^1)  October  1 :  Age  G  years;  bright,  but  lacks  continuity  and  power  of  concen- 
tration; does  not  seem  to  tliiiik  at  all  in  number  work.  Xovcmhtr  IJ:  Perceptive 
powers  very  active,  but  no  power  of  concentration;  nothing  is  assimilated;  bis 
teachers  are  working  faithfully  to  gain  habits  of  attention.  JanHary  13:  Marked 
improvement;  a  good  growth  iu  attention  and  concentration ;  more  thoughtful  in  his 
bearing;  memory  much  improved.  March  S:  Has  been  absent  aud  lost  ground :  his 
work  as  a  rule  is  good.  May  23:  Is  growin<;  beautifully;  inclined  to  distrust  him- 
self; a  helpful  child,  sympathetic,  interestedin  others. 

•*(2)  October  1:  A;^e'8  years;  good  mind,  sensitive,  reticent,  sometimes  covers  this 
with  an  air  of  bravado;  a  careless  worker.  January  17 :  Improved  habits  in  work, 
iu  couduct,  aud  in  thought;  realizing  his  ]>osHibilities  rapidly.  March  18:  Ilus  been 
doing  good,  even  work;  much  interested  in  natural  srience.  May  J4:  Not  working 
up  to  che  level  of  his  power;  careless  about  form;  all  handwork  poorly  done;  fre- 
(juont  lapses  iu  attention;  a  child  who  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own. 

**(3)  October  1 :  Age  10  years;  heavy-eyed,  no£  well,  hearing  and  sight  slightly 
di-fective;  wanting  in  self-truMt.  January  9:  Marked  improvement;  very  uneven  in 
hJHWork;  iuelined  to  boself-distrusti^il.  March  S:  Marked  improvement;  still  sclf- 
diHtrustlul  and  uueven ;  inlluenco  not  always  good.  May  Q3:  l*rogress  for  the  year 
excellent;  has  gained  in  power  to  think;  much  improved  in  bearing;  interested  iu 
the  work  of  others;  gaining  the  respect  of  the  class;  still  wanting  in  seli'-trust. 

**  (5;  Octohtr  13:  A^o  11  years;  a  child  of  unusual  beauty  in  face  aud  form;  excel- 
lent possibilities  in  miud  and  character;  habits  of  attention  rather  poor;  wanting 
in  Si'lf-trust.  January  21:  Excellent  jirogress;  a  gain  in  self-trust;  always  tries. 
March  2.y.  Bhows  an  inclination  to  be  fussy  over  little  things,  a  <langer  toward 
seliishucbs;  shows  the  symptoms  of  the  indulged  child;  general  work  good.  May 
4:  (lood  work;  iucliued  to  be  a  little  languid  sometimes;  a  dauger  toward  seli- 
imlulgence. 

**(7)  October  20:  Age  15  j'ears;  good  natural  ability,  with  good  general  knowl- 
edge j  an  observing  mind;  thoughtless  iu  manner;  alway.s  truthful.  January  2o : 
Has  improved  iu  work,  but  has  not  improved  in  self-control;  inclined  to  try  for 
leadership  among  his  boy  companions.  March  21:  No  moral  growth;  inclined  to 
think  too  well  of  himself;  marked  symptons  of  forwardness  and  conceit." 

Modern  science  nsks  that  the  subject  be  studied  in  the  object.  Slowly  modern 
education  is  recognizing  that  its  subject  is  not  learning,  but  the  learner;  slowly  it  is 
awaking  to  the  fact  that  this  learner  is  not  to  be  studied  in  the  books  alone,  but  in 
his  own  proper  person,  in  his  own  rightiiil  ]>lace,  to  be  known  as  he  is.  The  indi- 
viduality of  the  child  is  now  recognized  as  something  to  be  carefully  prt'served  and 
developed.  That  he  shall  come  into  ])osses8i<m  of  his  own  best  i»owers,  that  his  per- 
sonality shall  lind  freedom  for  expression  and  all-round  growth,  is  for  him  a  matter 
of  vital  importance.  To  meet  this  need  the  school  must  give  the  child  liberty  to  do 
his  own  thinking.  Such  liberty  is  doubtless  one  of  the  demands  of  modern  educa- 
tion, but  it  can  by  no  means  be  given  indiscriminately.  On  the  contrary,  it  must 
bo  constantly  readjusted  to  suit  the  growing  power  ol  the  individual  or  class  to  use 
it  well. 

In  this  view  of  the  child  as  an  iude])cndent  entity  the  teacher  necessarily  becomes 
and  remains  a  student.  Preconceived  theory  must  often  bo  al»andone(l,  aud  routine 
and  dogma  banished,  while  he  learns  from  the  ]>atient  observation  of  thclives  of  chil- 
dren wliat  are  the  needs  of  thoselives,  and  what  conditions  givehappie:st,  most  truly 
fortunate  development.  Everything,  then,  that  helps  the  young  teach<*r  to  become 
a  practical  daily  student  of  child  nature  is  for  him  the  best  possible  training  in  the 
science  and  art  of  education.  This  work  was  taken  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  <;hild 
only,  but  it  has  proved  itself  of  great  value  to  the  pupil  teachers. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  evils  of  practice  work  is  its  tendency  to  induce  self-conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  his  careful  training  in  method  exposes  him  to  the 
danger  of  fixing  histhonglit  on  the  subject  to  the  exclusion  of  the  child.  All  this  is 
o])poscd  to  that  sympathetic  relation  between  teacher  and  child  which  characterizes 
all  best  teaching.    I3ut  I  believe  that  the  oljservatiou  of  children  has  helped  to  con- 
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centrato  the  thongbt  of  the  young  teacher  on  its  lefi;itimate  object — the  child.  It 
has  tended  to  form  the  habit  of  working  for  the  child  as  an  individual,  and  it  ren- 
ders such  work  more  intelligent  and  cflective. 

Simple  as  the  record  is,  it  affords  material  for  answering  many  questions  respect- 
ing the  character  and  growth  of  children.  It  is  a  constant  reiniuder  of  the  effect, 
good  or  bad,  of  the  school.  It  promises  in  time  to  afford  an  iiitercbting  history  of 
the  development  of  individual  children,  a  history  that  will  doubtless  bo  valuable  in 
answering  qnestions  as  to  the  flexibility  of  the  child  mind  and  character,  as  to  his 
vast  possibilities  for  growth  or  retrogression.  It  suggests  that  the  best  growth  is 
attended  with  its  own  dangers;  that  one-sided  development  is  easy  and  almost  sure 
to  dttend  defective  conditions;  that  the  conii>lex  cliikl  nature  requires  a  very  whole 
life  to  supply  its  needs.  The  intellectual  stimulus  is  not  enough,  but  active  partic- 
ipation in  the  common  life  of  all,  sympathetic  interest  in  nature  and  in  the  activi- 
ties and  interests  of  the  industrial  and  social  world,  all  are  needed  to  secure  the 
beautiful  allsided  growth  of  a  little  child. 

This  plan  will  be  adopted  and  adapted  by  some  of  the  public  schools  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Teachers  iiwthe  various  grades  will  make  a  record  of  those  children 
who  for  any  reason  stand  out  most  conspicuously  in  their  classes.  These  records  will 
be  given  to  the  superintendent  and  kept  from  year  to  year.  The  plan  meets  the 
obvious  difficulty  of  dealing  with  largo  numbers  in  the  public  schools,  and  it  renders 
character  study  necessary  in  those  marked  cases  witn  which  teachers  must  deal 
directly  and  individually.     (Mary  E.  Laihn,  in  The  Forum.) 

Paidology  or  Child  Study. 

Supt.  H.  E.  Kratz,  of  the  Sioux  City  public  schools,  furnishes  the  results  of  a 
deeply  interesting  investigation  he  has  lately  been  making  among  the  primary  pupils 
of  the  schools  of  the  city.    Professor  Kratz  says: 

A  new  word  has  been  coined  recently,  which  stands  for  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  helpful  line  of  study,  and  has  tn  it  the  promise  of  increasing  greatly  the  efficiency 
of  educational  work. 

Wishing  to  make  a  slight  beginning  in  the  direction  of  ascertaining  the  contents 
of  a  chilirs  mind  at  the  age  of  5  years,  I  made  out  a  list  of  questions  to  be  asked 
separately  of  the  pupils  who  were  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  the  public  schools. 

The  questions  were  designed  to  draw  out  the  child's  knowledge  of  number,  color, 
his  jjower  of  observation,  bow  well  he  had  stored  his  mind  with  general  ideas  of 
things  seen  every  day,  and  his  general  intelligence.  The  following  is  the  list  of 
questions  asked  of  133  children  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  per  cent  of  correct 
answers  only  is  given: 

1.  Pick  oiit  two  objects,  95  per  cent.  Four  objects^  69  per  cent.  Three  objects,  76 
per  cent. 

2.  What  is  a  brook?    Eighteen  per  cent. 

3.  Whatisapondf    Fifty-four  i>er  cent. 

4.  W^hat  is  a  river?     Eighty-one  per  cent. 

5.  What  is  a  hill?    Seventy-eight  per  cent. 

6.  What  is  dew?    Fifteen  jier  cent. 

7.  What  season  is  this?    Forty-eijjflit  per  cent. 

8.  Have  you  seen  the  sun  riser    Sixty-nine  i)er  cent. 

9.  Have  you  seen  the  moon?    Ninety -two  per  cent. 

10.  Where  are  the  stars?    Eighty -six  per  cent. 

11.  Pick  out  a  green  card,  79  per  cent.  A  blue  card,  73  per  cent.  A  red  card,  86 
per  cent. 

12.  Which  is  your  right  hand?    Seventy-one  per  cent. 

13.  Where  is  your  cheek?    Seventy-one  per  cent. 

14.  What  is  a  frog?    Fifty-seven  per  cent. 

15.  What  is  a  chicken?    Seventy-nine  per  cent. 

16.  What  is  a  cow  ?    Seventy-six  per  cent. 

17.  What  is  a  tree?     Sixty-three  per  cent. 

18.  How  does  corn  grow  f    Fifty-six  per  cent. 

19.  Where  do  pears  grow?     Fifty-two  per  cent. 

20.  Where  do  beans  grow  ?     Forty-seven  per  cent. 

21.  Where  do  potatoes  grow?    Sixty-nine  per  cent. 

22.  WTiere  do  apples  grow  ?    Eighty  per  cent. 

23.  Where  does  milk  come  from?    Eighty  six  per  cent. 

24.  From  what  is  leather  made  ?    Ten  per  cent. 

25.  From  what  is  ffour  made?    Sixteen  per  cent. 

26.  Where  does  wood  come  from?     Fifty  per  cent. 

27.  Where  does  ham  come  from?    Sixteen  per  cent. 

28.  From  what  is  butter  made?    Forty-six  per  cent. 
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29.  From  what  is  yonr  coat  ordres?  luadef    Sixty  por  cent. 

30.  Where  is  Godf    Eighty-nino  per  cent. 

31.  What  18  rif^htf    Forty -seven  per  eent. 

32.  What  is  a  school  f    Seventy-three  per  cent. 

The  ahove  Hnmmary,  although  covering  the  answers  of  a  limited  nnmher  of  pnpils, 
is,  uevertheleHS,  nu  interesting  stndy  and  liighl3'  suggestive  to  the  teacher.  Ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  these  hegiuners  know  the  nuniher  two,  and  three-fourths  the  numlier 
three.  This  indicates  that  time  may  be  wasted  in  developing  both  these  numbers. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  characteristic  answers  given  : 
To  (piestion  2.  **  A  stream  of  water."  "Water  that  has  liies  on."  "  A  little  thing 
that  water  runs  in." 

3.  "Where  there  ar«»  frogs."  "Kound  and  water  stays  in  it."  **  To  sot  on  and 
fish." 

4.  **  Place  where  brother  fishes.'*     "  A  flood."     "  Groat  big  one  where  water  stays." 

5.  "  Steep  place.*'  *'  Big  steep  dirt."  "A  jdace  to  slide  down."  **A  big,  big  jdace 
of  earth."     "A  bump." 

6.  "  Wet  on  the  grass."    "Frost."     "Is  misty,  sprinkles." 

10.  "  In  a  i»aper."'     "  Up  in  the  moon."     "  By  our  house."    "  Up  to  Jeans." 

14.  "A  hop  toad."  "  Like  a  nigger."  "A  hopping  thing."  "A  jumper."  "Some- 
thing that  can  eat  you  up." 

15.  "  Got  feathers  on."  "  Good  to  eat."  "Makes  eggs."  "  Can  lay  eggs  and  wear 
feathers." 

10.  "Has  a  tail."  "(iot  hair  on."  "  It*s  a  bossy."  "Hooks  people."  "Some- 
thing like  a  mule  with  horns." 

17.  "Got  roots  and  limbs."  "To  sit  under."  "To  climb  upon."  "To  make  the 
wind  blow." 

18.  "On  big  cobs." 

11*.  "On  flowers."     "In  Minneapolis." 

20.  "  Under  the  ground."     "On  trees."    "At  the  store." 

•Jl.  "On  trees."     "Potatoes  don't  grow." 

22.  "On  flowers." 

23.  "Milkman." 

24.  "From  wood."  "Paper."  "From  a  sh«K5."  "Rubber."  "Out  of  a  kan- 
garoo." 

2.5.  "Snow."    "Grass."   "Salt."    "Yeast."    "Paper."   "Eggs."    "Milk."    "Com." 

26.  "Coaloflice."  "  From  the  river."  "From  trees  and  corn  palaces."  "Chopped 
down  trees."    "God  made  it." 

27.  ''Out  of  lard."    "Store."     "Packinghouse."     "Killing  cows." 

28.  "From  a  churn."     "Buttermilk."     "Lard."     "(hease.'^    •♦Apples." 

29.  "Thread."     "Rags." 

30.  "In  another  world."     "  Up  on  the  hill."     "  Up  in  the  moon."     "  In  my  prayer." 

31.  "Not  to  bo  naughty."  "To  work."  "To  behave."  ''To  work  and  be  nice 
and  kind."  "Tomindnmmma."  "To  set  the  table."  "  Not  to  run  away."  "When 
bo  don't  lie  or  steal." 

32.  "Schoolhouse."  "Show  you  A,  B,  C."  "  Whero  children  come."  "To  barn 
lessons."  "To  spell  and  read.'^  "Its  here."  "To  put  little  kids  in."  (From  New 
York  School  Journal.) 

,  The  LANciiAOK  of  Ciiildukn. 

[By  F.  TB.\rv,  of  Clark  rnivcrsity,  Wort-cstor,  MasA.j 

Having  spent  considerable  time  on  the  study  of  the  language  of  children  just 
learning  to  speak,  I  feel  justified  in  laying  before  this  congress  one  or  two  points 
which  seem  to  me  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance. 

Several  studies  have  already  been  made  u\un\  child  vocabularies,  and  results  pub- 
lished, but,  so  far  iis  I  know,  one  essential  point  has  alwa3'8  hitherto  been  ov<>rlooked, 
viz,  the  phonetic  arrangement  of  the  words;  that  is  to  say,  the  consideration  of  the 
sonudu  rather  than  the  letters.  The  child's  words  have  been  classified  acconling  to 
the  initial  letter,  on  the  basis  of  the  tra<liti(mal  Knglish  al]>habet.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  an  arrangement  is  entirely  misleading  as  regards  the  real  natiire  of  the 
8<}unds  uttered  by  the  child.  For  example,  in  such  a  classiiication  many  words 
beginning  with  the  sound  of  k  are  classifled  under  c  because  they  are  spelt  with  a  c 
(such  as  "corner,"  "come,"  "crown,"  and  the  like).  And  so  the  list  of  k  appears 
small,  and  the  conclusion  is  hastily  drawn  that  this  is  a  difficult  sound  for  the  child 
to  make  because  ho  has  but  few  words  beginning  with  it  as  initial  letter.  Several 
other  false  conclusions  of  a  similar  nature  are  reached.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
those  who  classify  cbild  words  henceforlh  should  take  the  greatest  pains  to  arrange 
them  not  alphabetically,  but  phonetically. 

In  a  careful  study  of  some  25  child  vocabularies,  comprising  nearly  6,000  words, 
some  facts  have  come  to  light  difl'ereut  from  what  might  ordinarily  be  expected,  as 
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a  result  of  this  phonctio  arranffcment.  Tho  k  Bound  turns  out  to  bo  not  at  all  a  diffi- 
cult souud  for  tho  averago  cnild.  As  an  initial  sound  it  occupies  third  placo  in 
onlor  of  ih'cjncncy,  standing  indeed  above  m,  "which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  cue 
of  the  easiest  of  sounds. 

I  havo  several  times  met  with  the  remark  that  the  yonnji:  child  learns  to  speak 
largely  by  watching  tho  lips  of  those  who  speak  in  his  presence;  and  imitating  the 
movcmeutH  which  are  there  visible.  Hence,  on  this  theory,  those  sounds  will  be 
best  and  earliest  learned  the  movements  involved  in  which  are  most  plainly  visible, 
and  therefore  most  easily  imitated,  such  as  the  labials  for  example.  This  theory  is 
not  at  all  borne  out  by  my  observations.  Tho  k  sound,  whose  movements  are  abso- 
Intely  out  of  sight,  is  learned  moro  readily  than  some  other  sounds  whose  move- 
ments are  plainly  visible,  such  as  1h  in  **  think." 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  tho  eurlicbt  vocal  movements  are  not  imitative  at  all, 
or  only  so  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  are  what  Preyer  would  call  impulsive  move- 
men  ta.  Tho  chihl  utters  sounds  before  ho  is  of  an  age  to  bo  able  to  apjireciate  and 
imitate  the  sounds  and  nioveuu'nts  of  others.  He  combines  theso  sounds  afterwards 
in  imitation  of  others,  bnt  the  faculty  of  imitation  seems  to  play  little  or  no  jiart  in 
tho  first  beginnings  of  infant  articulation. 

The  consideration  of  tho  relative  frequency  of  the  difTeront  parts  of  speech  in  the 
vocabulary  of  tho  child  al>o  yields  some  interesting  and  valuable  results. 

Among  those  who  have  studied  tho  language  of  chiblren  it  has  generally  been 
supposed  that  substantives,  names  of  things,  are  more  readily  learned  than  preilica- 
tivc  words,  inasmuch  as  they  are  usually  mora  numerous  than  the  latter  in  tho  speech 
of  children.  But  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  take  into  account  not  only  alHsolute 
but  relative  freqiienc}*;  that  is,  we  must  not  only  compare  tho  number  of  nouns  in 
the  chihl's  speech  with  the  number  of  verbs,  but  also  compare  tho  speech  of  tho 
child  with  that  of  tho  adult,  and  prove  that  ho  has  acquired  a  larger  proportion 
of  his  future  substantive  voeabularv  than  of  his  futnre  verb  voeabularv.  But 
according  to  the  child  words  examined  by  me,  the  opjjosite  is  tho  case.  In  tho 
vocabulary  of  the  child  of  2  years  of  age  (taking  the  average  of  my  25  cases),  (30  )Hjr 
cent  of  the  wor<ls  are  iiouils  and  20i>er  cent  are  verbs.  But  in  tlie  vocabulary  of  tho 
ordinary  adult,  CA)  \>iiv  cent  of  tho  words  arc  nouns,  while  only  11  per  cent  arc  verbs. 
In  other  words,  the  child  of  2  years  has  made  nearly  twice  as  much  i>rogress,  rela- 
tively, in  the  acquisition  of  those  words  that  are  associated  with  movements  (verbs), 
as  he  has  with  the  acquisition  of  those  words  that  are  merely  names  of  objects. 

The  same  is  true,  even  to  a  more  striking  extent,  when  we  compare  tho  acquisition 
of  adverbs  witli  that  of  verbs.  Tho  aver.igo  ehihl  makes  nearly'  four  times  as  rapid 
relativti  progress  with  the  a<lverbs  as  with  the  verbs.  It  is  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection to  renienibor  that  Max  Miilli»r  says  tliat  the  primitive  Sanskrit  roots  of  all 
our  ln<lo-f»ernianic  words  originally  indicated  aodomi,  and  not  ohjcda. 

The  principle  itself  is  one  that  is  revolutionizing  modern  pedagogic  methods.  Its 
germ  may  be  found  as  far  hiw.k  as  Aristotle,  whoso  whcde  ethical  system  is  based 
upon  the  formation  of  good  habits  by  constant  training  of  the  activities,  and  who 
has  sai<l  that  even  as  we  learn  to  |day  on  the  bar])  ])y  playing  on  tho  harp,  so  we 
become  virtuous  by  doing  actions  of  virtue,  and  .just  and  brave  by  doing  actions  of 
bravery  and  Justice.     (From  Proceedings  of  International  Educational  Congress.) 

TiiK  Tiii:()i.o<;i('AL  Life  of  a  Califokxia  Ciiilh., 

[l»y  I*n»r.  Earl  Humes,  of  Lehmd  StanfordJuiiiur  Univrrsity,  California.! 

This  study  is  not  intended  in  any  sense  as  an  inquiry  into  the  child's  religious  life 
and  leeliug.  It  is  intended  simjdy  to  show  the  theological  atmosphere,  in  which 
Calitornia  children  live,  and  their  mental  attitude  toward  their  theology  at  ditferent 
ages. 

The  materials  on  which  the  study  is  based  are: 

I.  One  thousand  and  ninetv-one  compositions  written  bv  children  from  0  to  20 
years  old  in  the  various  schools  of  California,  on  the  subji'cts  of  heaven  and  hell. 
They  were  simply  given  the  subjects  and  asked  to  write  compositions  in  the  2)rcscn<'e 
of  their  teachers,  without  suggestion  or  comment. 

II.  Sixteen  reminiscences  preparo<l  by  adults,  in  which  they  tried  simply  to  recall 
and  state  their  early  beliefs. 

III.  Twenty-seven  studies  on  young  children  made  by  mothers  and  teachers  through 
conversations,  working  along  the  lines  of  this  syllabus: 

God — Where  is  Uei    What  does  He  dof     Why  can  not  wo  see  Him? 
Deitth — Why  do  people  dief     Where  do  they  g«if 

Ifcarvn — Where  isitf     Who  goes  there?     What  do  people  do  there?     What  will 
children  have  there  f 
Jlell — What  must  a  person  do  to  go  there?     What  is  it  likol 
AnyeU — What  do  they  do? 
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Ghosts — Why  are  people  afraid  of  tbein  f 

VTitches — What  can  tuey  do? 

Prayer — Wby  do  we  iiray  f  What  do  wo  pray  forf  Why  do  wo  not  always  |jct 
what  we  pray  forf 

Jlelhjious  ceremonies — Why  do  we  celebrate  ChriHtmns?    Why  do  wo  co  to  church? 

Every  variety  of  faith  was  represent^Hl  in  the  papers— CatholicH,  MethodiHtH,  Prea- 
byteriauH,  Universalists,  ChriKtian  SeientistH,  Mormons,  llaptiHtH,  Adventistn,  and 
Spiritualists.  W^ith  only  two  or  three  exccptiouH  the  children  treated  the  (luestious 
seriously^  and  the  papers  hear  internal  evidence  of  honest  eflbrt  to  exx^ress  tnc  truth* 

The  data  were  collated  in  the  following  groups: 

(fod,  His  anpearance  and  activities.  ^ 

The  devil,  liis  appearance  and  activities. 

Heaven,  its  location,  itH  inhabitants,  and  their  appearance  and  activities. 

Hell,  its  location,  its  inhabitants,  and  their  appearauce  and  activities. 

Indications  of  a  critical  attitude;  acts  which  take  x»eople  to  heaven;  acts  which 
keep  them  out  of  heaven. 

Since  the  children  were  not  answering  any  set  questions,  we  can  not  state  what 
proportion  acccpt<'d  any  particular  idea,  but  only  how  many  of  the  children  who 
ujentioned  an  idea  accepted  or  rejecte<l  it. 

In  studying  the  data  an  attempt  was  iirst  made  to  bring  together  the  theological 
conceptions  expressed  in  the  compositions,  and  then  to  ileteruiino  thu  attitude  of  the 
chiUlrcQ  toward  these  conceptious. 

The  central  figure  in  the  theology  is  naturally  God.  The  pictures  drawn  of  Him 
are  often  misty  aud  indistinct,  but  more  thau  half  the  papers  represent  Him  as  a 
great  and  good  man.  He  is  so  large  that  "  He  could  stand  with  His  feet  on  tho  ground 
and  t(»uch  the  clouds  with  His  arms  upraised.*'  ''He  is  a  man  that  has  six  hands 
and  feet  and  eyes;''  or,  ''Ho  is  a  huge  being  with  numerous  limbs  spread  out  all 
over  Iho  sky." 

He  is  generally  an  old  man,  with  a  long  white  beard  and  tlowing  wliitf.  garments, 
often  He  is  represented  as  having  wings  and  a  crown  on  His  liea<1. 

He  is  most  often  dl^scribed  as  good  aud  kiud;  tho  8t«;ru  quality  is  seldom  a])pareut, 
but  the  whole  figure  is  shadowy,  unreal,  and  indistinct. 

A  ronsi<1erable  number  ol' children  speak  of  Him  as  being  able  to  do  anything,  a^ 
b('in<;  everywhere,  and  as  knowing  evirrythiug.  Omui)»r(-senee  seems  hard  for  the 
chiUlren  to  conceive,  and  it  probably  accounts  for  his  being  represcnle<l  with  several 
heads  and  members. 

Omniscienee  is  easier:  "God  can  see  everything  you  do  and  hear  everything  yon 
say,  even  if  you  are  inside  of  a  house.*'  "  1  have  thought  and  been  told  that  He  ean 
see  through  anything;  it  makes  no  difference  if  it  is  iron,  steel,  glass,  wood,  or  any- 
thing." Many  of  tho  children  feel  that  God  is  watching  them,  aud  some  say  '*lIo 
writes  it  all  down." 

Omnipotence  is  mentioned  by  many  children,  but  there  are  few  concrete  instanctjs 
given.  One  girl  of  12  says  that  "God  could  have  an  earthquake  at  any  time."  His 
activities  are  seldom  described;  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  ehildren  speak  of  Tlim  as 
ruling  the  universe,  making  things  grow  or  earing  f«)r  our  material  needs.  One  boy 
of  10  says  in  perfect  earnestness  that  "God  is  bossing  the  world." 

Christ  is  seldom  mentioned,  and  his  ndation  tn  the  Father  is  rarely  brought  out; 
where  it  is,  in  one-fourth  of  the  (:as<^s  the  relation  is  veversetl  ami  iUnl  is  sjioken  of 
as  the  iSon  of  Christ.  The  Trinity  is  mentioned  by  only  two  cliihhen.  Christ  is 
mentioned  as  our  Kedeemer  by  some  twenty -live  ehildren. 

Heaven  is  generally,  even  with  children  uj)  to  the  age  of  12  and  beyond,  simjily  aii 
iui])roved  earth.  More  than  500  ehildren  h)cate  it  "in  the  sky,"  "in  the  clouds," 
or  "  111)."  The  next  most  common  location  is  *•  \\here  tluj  gooxl  ^o"  or  "  \vher<»  God 
is,'*  while  a  few  say  it  is  "in  the  earth,"  "all  about  us,"  ''on  some  star,"  or  **iu  the 
east,"  "an<l  no  one  in  a  balloon  could  leaeh  it,  it  is  so  far  away."  More  arguments 
are  produced  to  jirove  the  location  of  heaven  than  to  prove  any  otln-r  one  point. 
Christ,  they  say,  ascended;  Klijah  went  up,  and  several  eloso  the  argument  for  locat- 
ing it  in  the  sky  by  saying:  *•  IJesides,  wlu'ic  tdse  eould  it  be  f* 

Among  those  who  are  in  lieav<'n,  1JS2  mention  angels;  'Mil,  (hmI;  412,  the  redeemed; 
and  Gi,  Christ.  A  few  mention  dead  relatives,  the  saints,  ??anta  Clans,  and  unborn 
babies. 

Heaven  is  most  commonl}- dcserib<*d  as  "a  beautiful  ])lace,"  but  lar^io  numbers 
describe  it  as  *'a  city,"  *'a  mansion,"  "a  ])alaee,"  ''a  tine  bouse,"  "a  gard<*n."  or 
"  a  park."  It  has  streets  and  gates,  plants,  llowcrs,  birds,  and  trees.  The  eouerete 
particular  most  commonly  nuMitioned  is  gobl.  Tin)  streets  are  of  gold,  the  walks  are 
of  gold,  the  houses  are  of  gold,  and  one  boy  has  the  angel:^  eat  gold  brea<l.  Several 
say  there  is  no  night,  aud  oxiiniou  is  about  equally  divided  as  to  wb«'tber  there  are 
animals  ni  heaven. 

The  redeemed  and  the  angels  are  generally  the  same.  Three  Innnln-d  and  forty- 
six  children  mention  their  wings;  nearly  the  same  number  speak  of  th(Mn  an  kxdviug 
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like  people  dressed  in  white.  A  considerable  iinnibcr  say  they  are  wouien,  Iiccanse 
they  never  heard  of  any  men  hein^  angels,  while  a  few  say  they  are  fairies,  birds, 
gliosts,  or  little  babies.  Several  think  of  theui  as  always  small,  others  as  having 
**  just  babies'  heads  and  wings.'' 

The  appearance  is  sometimes  carefully  described,  as  when  a  girl  of  13  says:  "I 
think  they  wear  whito  gowns  shirred  around  the  neck;'*  and  she  adds:  *•!  should 
think  the  boys  and  girls  would  wear  their  hair  alike."  Another  says:  '*!  thought 
angels  were  all  the  same  size;  that  even  if  before  they  died  they  were  fat,  thev  grew 
thin." 

The  activities  of  the  redeemed,  or  the  angels,  furnish  the  most  difficult  detail  in 
the  children's  theology.  Several  say  they  do  not  know  what  the  nngels  do,  but 
most  of  the  pa]>ers  represent  them  as  Hying  around,  playing  on  harps,  and  sinking 
praisrs  to  God.  Sometimes  they  are  said  to  hcli)  God,  and  a  very  few  have  them  help 
the  people  on  earth,     (.^hildren  of  12  or  13  often  mention  the  monotony  of  the  life. 

Several  mention  the  angels  as  carrying  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  heaven,  and  bring- 
ing babies  to  the  earth.  Some  of  the  ehildreu  declare  that  the  angels  work,  while 
an  equal  number  say  no  one  works  in  heaven.  To  some  of  the  ehildreu  this  freedom 
from  work  is  the  chief  attraction. 

The  evil  spirit  and  his  abode  are  pictured  far  less  often  and  with  less  detail  than 
is  given  to  the  abode  of  the  blest,  but  there  is  much  greater  uniformity  in  the 
descriptions. 

The  general  type  of  devil  is  well  described  by  a  boy  who  says:  *'I  thought  the 
devil  had  a  man  s  head,  with  a  long  hooked  nose  and  a  pointed  chin,  with  an  ox's 
ears  and  horns,  lie  had  a  man's  body,  and  one  leg  like  a  man  and  the  other  liko 
that  of  an  ox.  He  ha<l  a  tail  with  a  ball  of  three  points  at  the  end.  He  carried  a 
spear  with  three  prongs,  the  same  as  his  tail.  He  could  spit  fire,  and  had  a  tongue 
like  a  snake.''  Often  he  is  black,  sometimes  red;  three  or  four  speak  of  him  as  a 
fallen  angel;  a  few  as  a  serpent  or  monster. 

II is  activities  are  tempting  and  fooling  people,  and  killing  and  burning  people. 
Some  say  he  bites  and  scares  neojde,  or  carries  olf  children.  (Generally ,  however,  the 
children  do  not  go  into  any  detail  about  him,  but  simply  say  he  is  a  bad  man  who 
tempts  people. 

Hell  is  generally  located  under  the  earth,  or  below  us.  It  is  a  ])lace  of  fire,  some 
say  like  a  furnace,  and  very  few  add  snakes  and  darkness;  but  hell  and  the  devil 
play  a  small  part  in  the  compositions,  and  di8ai>pear  almost  entirely  from  the  com- 
positions written  by  children  over  10  years  old. 

In  all  this  scheme  of  theology  natural  phenomena  ]>lays  but  a  small  part.  The 
stars  and  moon  are  a  very  few  times  spoken  of  as  lighting  heaven.  In  two  or  three 
cases  the  clouds  sujiport  or  hide  heaven.  Two  or  three  speak  of  (Jod  as  like  a  cloud, 
and  one  says  the  devil  is  like  smoke;  but  there  is  little  connection  in  the  composi- 
tions between  the  celestial  hierart^hy  and  the  mountains  and  hills,  the  ])lains  and 
woods,  the  deserts  and  oceans  of  this  world.  Thunder  and  lightning,  birth  and 
death  are  hardly  mentioned  in  these  connections.  God  is  certainly  not  s«^en  in  His 
works  by  onr  ordinary  sehool  children. 

To  summarize  briefly  the  theological  ideas  of  California  children,  we  should  say: 
The  world  of  S])irits  is  for  the  most  part  attractive;  there  is  very  little  dark  and 
forbidding  imagery;  terror  is  unknown;  the  ideas  are  generally  vague,  and  the 
standard  theological  beliefs  are  often  quoted  in  ways  that  show  that  the  children 
have  had  little  or  no  teaching. 

The  attitude  that  children  of  different  ages  take  toward  this  theology  is  an  impor- 
tant question  for  the  educator. 

The  \  oung  children  under  0  examined  by  mothers  and  teachers  almost  always  accept 
what  they  have  been  told  without  question  or  comment.  They,  however,  recast  their 
theology  into  forms  that  api>eal  to  their  experience  and  their  modes  of  thought. 

The  spirit  world  is  simply  a  beautiful  playroom  or  i)lay ground  where  children  have 
what  they  want;  God  is  a  more  serious  form  of  ])apa,  the  angels  are  iilayfellows,  and 
Batan  is  simply  a  **  boogie,"  while  hell  is  a  dark  closet. 

From  7  to  10  there  are  occasional  vague  questionings,  but  under  10  years  old  there 
are  few  Indications  of  a  questioning  or  doubting  frame  of  min<i.  From  that  time  on, 
however,  questions  arise;  the  children  try  to  reason  things  out  and  to  relate  their 
theology  to  what  they  have  learned  through  experience  and  through  their  studies. 
This  critical  spirit  seems  to  culuiinate  at  13  or  14,  and  criticisms  are  far  more  ])ersist- 
ont  and  severe  at  this  time  than  later.  Of  course,  in  tins  work,  as  in  all  studies  on 
cliildren,  wo  must  recognize  the  fact  that  some  children  develoj>  much  more  rai)i<lly 
than  others,  so  that  there  are  many  exceptions;  but  there  is  a  clearly  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  compositions  of  children  of  11  and  of  13  which  must  strike  oven 
the  most  careless  observer.  One  sees  this  difl'erein-e  even  wiien  the  children  are 
doing  the  same  grade  of  school  work;  age  marks  diflerences  better  than  school 
gradations  do. 
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Forty  papers  were  selected  nt  random  from  1,000  to  illustrate  the  critical  attitude. 
Ninety  per  rent  of  them  were  written  by  childntn  between  12  and  14  years  old. 

The  critical  spirit  first  appears  in  nn  efi'ort  to  place  tlie  resjtonsibility  for  the  doc- 
trines stated  in  the  com]MmitionH.  Thus,  at  11  and  12  there  begin  to  ap]>ear  in  the 
compositions  such  phrases  ns,  "  I  think,"  "I've  bei-n  told,"  **my  idea  was,"  "the 
Bible  says,"  **I  was  taught  in  Sunday  school,"  or  '*  they  say."  liy  13  or  14  these 
phrases  become,  *'  we  imagine,"  **  I  used  to  believe,"  *'  I  doubt,"  etc. 

A  girl  of  13  modities  her  statements  ns  follows:  "We  can  not  exactly  tell  who  is 
in  heaven,  but  it  is  supposed  that  everyone  that  serves  Him  probably  goes  there." 
And  a  girl  of  12  thus  tries  to  place  the  responsibility  for  th(^  statements  she  oflors: 
"  If  heaven  is  a  place  where  you  are  said  to  be  always  happy.  I  think  it  must  be 
very  beautiful.  One  of  the  most  lovely  things  to  beautify  a  place  is  llowers,  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  wo  will  find  lovely  flowers  there.  It  is  said  that  the  people  that 
gothere,  who  are  angels,  have  wings,  and  dress  in  white.  Of  course.  I  have  never 
Been  them.  So  I  dtm't  really  know  how  they  do  look."  The  most  common  form  of 
criticism  is  that  which  appears  in  eft'orts  to  liarmonize  theology  with  expericuee. 

Thus  one  boy  says:  "  I  used  to  believe  that  the  air  was  full  of  bad  spirits  which 
would  hurt  you,  but  I  don^t  believe  it  now,  because  they  don't  hurt."  A  girl  of  16 
says:  "I  don't  see  how  people  can  stay  in  heaven  forever,  without  nothing  to  do 
except  to  play  and  sing,  but  people  might  bo  different  there  from  what  they  are 
here." 

The  now  desire  to  exercise  the  critical  judgment  seems  at  times  the  only  reason 
one  can  find  for  the  (questions  raised.  Thus  a  boy  of  14  says:  "  I  thought  that  the 
devil  and  all  the  other  things  werejast  as  they  say  they  are  in  the  Bible,  from  which 
Igot my  impressions,  but  beyond  that  all  is  a  mystery.  My  idea  of  heaven  has  changed, 
and  now  I  think  that  heaven  is  space.  Bat  if  that  is  so,  how  could  the  heavens 
open,  as  it  says  they  di<l  in  the  Hiblef  "  And  a  boy  of  14  says :  "  I  think  it  is  strange 
that  when  one  dies  his  soul  goes  to  heaven  if  he  is  ^ood,  and  if  he  is  bad  his  soul 
does  not  go  to  heaven;  and  I  don't  see  what  good  it  does  for  your  soul  to  get  to 
heaven,  because  when  you  are  dead  you  know  nothing  of  it." 

The  children  at  tli^  nge  also  try  to  make  their  theology  harmonize  with  their 
humanitarian  feelingsan<l  their  sense  of  justice.  One  boy  of  14  says:  "  I  think  when 
a  mother  sees  her  son,  it*  such  things  happen,  left  anicmg  tho  bad,  she  will  not  be  very 
happy  for  awhile."  Frequently  the  children  of  this  age  say  they  do  not  believe 
that  savages  and  babies  will  go  to  hell,  while  very  many  who  accept  the  standard 
the(dogy  for  Ood,  the  angels,  and  heaven,  declare  that  they  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  devil  or  hell.  This,  of  coarse,  may  be  due  simply  to  their  teaching,  but  it  sel- 
dom appears  in  compositions  by  children  under  11  or  V2  years  old. 

A  very  few  assert  their  disbelief  in  any  form  of  theology,  but  these  few  atheistic 
statemente  are  more  dogmatic  in  general  than  the  statements  of  orthodox  Sunday- 
school  children,  and  bear  all  the  marks  of  having  been  simply  accepted  from  parents 
or  others.  For  example,  a  girl  of  11  writes:  "  Heaven  is  our  dear  mother  and  father, 
and  heaven  don't  help  to  grow,  nor  he  don't  give  us  bread  nor  anything."  And,  again: 
"\yheu  people  die  they  put  them  in  a  hole  and  ]>iit  some  ground  on  them  and  leave 
them  there — and  they  don't  go  up  in  heaven  or  any  ]>lace;  they  always  stay  in  that 
same  place." 

After  children  pass  15  they  generally  avoid  telling  what  they  believe,  by  saying: 
"I  used  to  believe,"  or,  "When  1  was  little  I  believed,''  etc.     If  they  express  their 

S resent  beliefs  they  raise  very  few  concrete  doubts.  They  use  more  abstract  terms, 
escribingCrod  as  a  great,  all-powerful  spirit,  and  heaven  as  a  beautiful  alxxle  of  the 
blest.  Angels  are  celestial  spirits  and  the  devil  is  the  great  evil  iutlueiice  in  the 
world. 

One  can  not  help  thinking  that  they  have  accej>ted  an  abstraction  and  a  name,  and 
have,  temporarily  at  least,  laid  the  c|uestions  that  perplexed  them  aside.  CU'rtainly 
from  15  to  18  there  is  no  such  persistent  exercise  of  tli<^  critical  judgnu^nt  in  matters 
theological  as  there  is  between  12  and  15. 

In  all  these  reasoning  ijrocesses  the  Hible  is  only  occasionally  referred  to  as  an 
authority,  and  in  citing  it  the  children  ehow  a  very  great  ignorance  of  the  most 
common  biblical  allusions. 

Incidentally  this  study  throws  a  strong  side  light  on  what  children  are  taught  to 
consider  good  and  bad  acts.  Naturally  most  of  the  children  say  that  to  go  ti>  Iwaven 
we  must  be  good,  and  that  if  we  are  not  good  we  do  not  ^o  to  heaven  ;  but  in  many 
oases  they  specify  virtues  and  vices  suppose<l  to  be  especially  prominent. 

Next  to  being  good,  the  virtue  most  commonly  named  is  obeying  (iod,  and  then 
comes  in  order  of  importance:  "Keeping  the  commandments,"  "believing  in  (iod," 
"loving  God,"  "praying,"  "trusting  God,"  "obeying  parents. "and  "telling  truth." 
Less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  children  mention  "going  to  cliur<h  and  Sunday  school," 
"reading  the  Bible,"  "keeping  Sunday,"  "working  hanl,"  and  "being  baptized." 

A  boy  of  4  says:  "You  must  bo  good  on  the  earth  and  be  <|uiet;  *'  while  a  boy  of 
10  snms  up  the  virtues  with  :  "  GojI  wants  y«m  to  obey  y<mr  jiarents  an<l  to  do  what 
they  say,  and  ho  wants  you  to  be  polite  to  everybody  you  meet  on  the  street." 
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Tlio  whole  career  of  n  gooil  man  Ib  Bummed  up  as  foUowB  hy  a  boy  of  12:  *'The 
good  iiinn  will  first  join  tho  chnrck  on  probation,  nnd  then  in  six  mouths  hcwilljoia 
tb»  eliiirch  and  bo  a  member.  He  will  pnsh  the  work  of  God  along  as  much  as  he  can, 
help  tho  poor  and  tho  church,  and  probably  bo  successful  in  heaven.  He  will  die  a 
happy  man  and  go  to  heaven." 

Among  tho  bad  qualities,  next  to  being  bad,  tho  children  mention  ''disobeying 
God."  Very  few  concrete  sins  aro  meutioned ;  less  than  one  in  a  hundred  mentioa 
•'swearing,"  "lying,"  "talking  dirty  talk,"  "drinking,"  and  "using  tobacco." 

Many  allusions  also  throw  light  on  the  sources  of  the  theological  ideas  which  the 
children  hold.  Many  say:  "My  mother  has  told  me,'*  "I  have  heard  in  Sunday 
school,"  or,  "they  say  in  churcn;"  not  one  mentions  what  his  teacheiu  have  told 
him.  EA'idcntly  the  cflbrt  to  secuhirizo  our  schools  has  been,  but  too  successful. 
One  boy  says  ho  got  his  ideas  of  the  devil  from  a  Punch  and  Judy  show;  two  say 
their  ideas  of  tho  devil  came  from  the  pictures  on  devih^d  ham.  Several  mention  tho 
hired  girl  as  an  authority,  and  a  largo  number  say  their  ideas  came  from  prictures.. 

From  the  study  of  the  data  in  hand  it  woultl  seem  that  we  could  safety  draw  the 
following  conclusions:  If  young  children  are  to  be  taught  a  theology  it  must  bo  in 
anthropomorphic  and  realistic  form.  We  may  teach  that  God  is  a  spirit,  but  the 
chihrs  mind  at  once  invests  him  with  a  form  and  human  attributes.  If  we  do  not 
furnish  exalted  and  worthy  imngery,  the  child  fills  out  tho  form  with  random  pic- 
tures. Punch  nnd  .ludy  impressions,  and  images  of  grocery  labels. 

Since  pictures  furnish  so  mu<h  of  this  imagery,  children  should  bo  surrounded 
with  worthy  )»ictures — e.  g.,  Knphael's  Sistine  Madonna. 

Through  coniidential  converbation  with  the  child  grotes(|ue  images  should  be 
detected  and  corrected. 

2klany  California  children  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  most  common  and  most  gen- 
erally accepted  theological  conceptions  of  Christian  jieople.  They  should  be  given 
this  knowledge,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  is  essential  to  an  intelligent  under- 
standing  of  the  literary  and  artistic  life  of  our  tinn  s. 

The  i>eriod  of  most  intense  critical  a<tivity  is  tho  period  of  puberty.  Some  special 
eilbrt  should  1  o  made  at  that  tinio  to  assist  tho  child  in  reai^ngiiig  and  adjusting 
his  idiiloBO])hical  and  theological  conceptions.  In  the  schools  literaiy,  historical, 
and  Bcicntitic  studies  should  be  dealt  with  in  a  largo  nnd  philosophic  spirit.  The 
child's  desire  to  grasp  the  universe  should  be  encouraged,  not  discouraged.  Later 
ho  will  settle  to  detailed  work. 

Tho  general  absence  of  references  to  nature  would  seem  to  indicate  that  children 
are  accepting srientilic  exi)lanatioiiM  as  final.  It  would  seem  that  the  schools  should 
lead  them  to  iV-el  and  realize  tliat  Greater  Power  whieh  lies  back  of  our  su])erficial 
explanations  and  makes  this  a  sane  universe.  (From  Proceedings  of  International 
Educational  Congress.) 

Mkthods  of  Lauokatouv  Mixi»  Siri>Y. 

Scientific  or  laboratory  psychology  has  found  a  rapid  development  in  America,  but 
very  little  lias  been  sai<l  of  its  practical  bearings.  Our  invchti^zators  have  discov- 
ered, and  are  steadily  discovering,  innumerable  facts  and  laws  that  are  of  inestim- 
able valu<»  to  i)ractical  e<lucalors,  teachers,  and  all  who  educate  or  inlluonce  others 
or  themselves.  Of  this  practiiral  side  of  the  new  psychology  1  wish  to  give  a  few 
exanii>lcs,  in  the  antici])ation  that  betbre  long  the  science  of  education,  the  arts  and 
nil  the  techni<'al  pursuits  in  which  mental  ability  is  involved,  will  pay  as  careful 
Attention  to  the  discoveries  of  experimental  psychology  as  niechani<'a I  and  electrical 
technology  pay  to  the  discoveries  of  physics. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  tields  of  the  ]Ksychological  work  has  been  found  in  meas- 
nrenH'iits  of  the  time  reciuired  for  mental  acts.  Let  a  dozen  or  twenty  i>ersons  take 
hold  of  hands  in  a  ring,  each  is  to])ress  the  hand  of  his  right  hand  neighbor  as  soon 
as  lie  receives  a  pressure  from  tho  left.  One  ])erson  starts  tho  pressure  going,  and 
at  the  same  instant  observes  tho  jjosition  of  the  second  hand  of  a  watch.  The  i)res- 
Bure  passes  all  around  the  circh',  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  originator  he  notes  how 
many  seionds  were  requireil  for  the  given  number  of  jiersons  in  successi<ni  to  receive 
an  impression  and  make  up  their  minds  to  a<t  in  response.  The  total  time  is  then 
divideil  by  the  number  of  ]»ersons.  This  is  a  crude  illustration  of  the  reaction  time 
which  we  measure  with  great  accuracy  on  single  iiersons. 

As  the  mental  jiortion  of  the  reactitui  time  liecomes  more  complicated,  the  time 
becomes  longer.  For  example,  the  processes  of  mental  discrimination  and  choice 
require  tnne  of  their  own.  The  way  ^\e  get  at  these  "higher"  mental  processes  can 
be  illustrated  in  a  simple  way:  A  person  placed  in  a  quiet  room  is  to  tap  a  telegraj)h 
key  every  time  he  sees  a  red  light,  which  can  be  produced  at  the  will  of  the  experi- 
menter in  the  recording  room.  The  interval  of  time  between  the  actual  a]»pearance 
of  the  lij^ht  ami  the  moment  the  key  is  tapped  is  accurately  measured.  For  a  while 
DOthiiig  but  the  red  light  is  used,  this  to  obtain  the  simple  reuctiou  time.     Then  red 
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an«l  yellow  ligliU  are  turned  on  iu  irregulur  Buccession.  The  person  has  now  to  (lis- 
criminate  between  two  colors,  and  to  choose  between  action  and  nonaction.  Tbe 
increase  of  time  required  over  the  simple  reaction  time  gives  the  discrimination 
tinio  for  two  colors.  In  another  sot  of  experiments  three  colors  are  nsed;  then  four 
colors.  As  the  discrimination  and  choice  become  more  complicated^  more  time  is 
reiiuired. 

The  importance  of  rapid  and  accurate  reaction  and  discrimination  is  evident. 
Astronomers  have  difficulty  in  recording  the  moment  at  which  a  star  passes  a  lino 
in  the  telescope.  The  sportsman  inuKt  pull  the  trigger  at  just  the  ])roper  moment. 
I'he  football  player,  the  fencer,  and  the  boxer  are  trained  in  rapidity  of  discrimiu«i- 
tion  and  reaction.  It  is  very  evident  that  a  player  or  a  i>ugilist  wh(»  takes  a  long 
time  for  discrimination;  choice,  and  volition  will  give  a  decided  ailvautago  to  a 
quick  opponent. 

A  most  interesting  subject  of  psychological  work  i.4  the  association  of  idens. 
^Vhile  i)as.sing  along  the  street  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  goml  things  to  eat  iu  a 
restaurant  window,  and  at  once  you  remember  the  fine  dinner  you  had  yesterday.  I 
say  '^at  once,*'  but  the  association  is  really  not  inHtantaneons,  a  few  thouHaudths  of 
a  second  elapse  before  your  sight  of  the  food  and  the  memory  of  the  dinner.  The 
extra  time  requiretl  for  an  associated  idea  to  rise  is  called  the  associaticm  time. 
You  may  wonder  how  we  can  measure  this  lime.  The  only  proper  thing  to  i\o  is  to 
go  to  a  laboratory  and  see  it  done.  Nevertheless  I  can  perna]»s  indicate  with  sufli- 
cient  clearness  tho  method  of  operation.  Suppose  I  have  obtained,  iu  the  manner 
previously  explained,  your  simple  reaction  time,  discrimination  time,  and  choice  time 
for  visible  objects,  e.  g.  ]>icturcs.  Now,  if  on  seeing  a  picture  you  do  not  react  at 
once,  but  cm  the  contrary  wait  for  some  idea  to  associate  itself  before  doing  so,  you 
have  added  the  process  of  association.  If  you  subtract  the  time  required  in  tho 
former  case  from  the  time  required  when  association  is  added,  you  will  get  the 
association  time. 

The  practical  importance  of  a  more  careful  use  of  our  knowledge  of  association 
time  is  evidmt.  A  man  who  tan  think  twice  as  fast  as  another  will  live  just  twice 
as  long,  although  he  will  live  just  the  same  ninuber  of  years.  To-day  mental 
]>henomena  occur  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  thau  they  occurred  a  century  ago.  The 
difference  between  the  sluggish  Knglislnnan  of  medi:cval  times  and  the  quick 
Yankee  of  to-day  is  dclighttiilly  told  in  Mark  Twain's  **King  Arthur.''  If  it  were 
poijsible  to  bring  Sir  Laun<'elot  into  tho  laboratory,  his  association  time  would  be 
I'onnd  to  be  much  longer  than  that  of  a  trained  Yale  graduate.  When  the  country 
boy  first  comes  to  the  hchoolroom  every  mental  :^'t,  every  t  lionght  re<|uires  a  longer 
time  than  it  will  require  after  proper  training.  Arithmetic  i»  mainly  a  matter  of 
association  of  ideas.  80  much  time  is  given  for  doing  a  ])roblein ;  at  :>.  signal  all 
pencils  must  bo  dropped.  The  children  are  taught  that  slowness  of  thought  means 
failure. 

Another  fruitful  line  of  investigation  is  that  of  time  memory.  How  can  we  train 
this  ability  in  the  best  way  T  Uhythmic.  action,  for  example,  involves  lime  memory 
and  rea(;tion  time.  The  ccnnlitions  of  greatest  accuracy,  the  individual  diil'crcncus, 
the  most  common  faults,  the  be.'<»t  methods  of  correcting  them,  can  all  be  dt'tcnnined 
without  ditliculty.  What  is  rhythmic  action  from  a  ])ractical  ]>oint  of  view  ?  It  is 
keeping  step  in  marching  and  dancing,  keeping  time  in  playiu;^  musical  instruuK'nts 
and  singing,  ])ulling  an  oar  in  exact  time  with  the  stroke.  A  ])roper  knowled;L;e  of 
the  laws  of  rhythmic  action  might  make  a  chang<>  in  the  winning  of  a  lio:it  rac<>.  I 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  oft-<lefeate<l  Harvard  crew  that  they  all  take  a  course  iu 
ex])erimental  psychology  with  s])ecial  attention  to  reaction  time  and  time  memory. 
Indeed,  it  might  not  bo  a  bad  thing  to  give  all  our  colh^ge  boys  a  little  more  mental 
training.  If  psychology  is  practically  applied  in  this  way  the  bulletins  of  llio  tw(;n- 
tieth  century  may  reacl  in  this  fashion:  '•  Vale  was  at  this  tim<^  half  a  length  aluvid, 
but  gradually  fell  behind  for  some  reason.  ^Nfter  the  race  an  <;xaiuination  of  the 
automatic  record  made  by  4'acli  oar  revealed  that  the  rhythmic  iuov«»meiits  ol' Nn.  li's 
oar  ha<l  droi»i)ed  below  the  required  regularity.  The  mean  error  from  the  average 
was  great  enough  to  cause  a  decided  loss  of  i>ower."  We  Juay  also  read  :  '*  Mr.  H., 
of  the  Chicago  eleven,  has  lately  made  several  bad  plays  in  passing  tin;  ball.  Tests 
at  the  i)syeh(dogical  laboratory  reveale<l  a  larg«»  incn»ase  in  discrimination  lime.*' 
AgaiUf  **The  noted  sjaint  runner,  X,  has  a  reaction  time  of  O.lli  of  a  second,  which 
gives  him  an  advantage  of  more  tlian  0.1  Bccond  over  his  competitor."  Many  a  truth 
is  spoken  iu  jest.  Such  a  recunding  ai>i)ar.it  us  for  oarsmen  h;is  Ixten  planned,  but  has 
not  been  carrie<l  out  because  of  tin;  expensi^  of  jireliminary  experiments.  K<'cord8 
on  the  reaction  time  of  runners  have  been  made  in  my  laboratory. 

The  subject  of  voluntary  motor  ability  is  at  i)reseiit  one  of  tl:o  most  ra])idly 
advancing  departments  of  psychology.  (iiv<^n  the  will,  or  the  volition,  to  ])crloiiu 
an  act,  what  will  be  the  result f  Our  ra]>idity  an<l  accuracy  of  a(;tion  depend  on 
attention,  fatigue,  and  habit.  IJapiility  is  required  by  the  tyjxnvriter.  the  t\  ])esetter, 
the  stenographer,  the  violin  and  piano  i)layer,  the  runner,  and  even  the  cigarette 
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girl,  who  works  by  the  piece.  Accuracy  is  tlie  essential  for  the  mechanic,  the  car- 
penter, the  draftsman,  the  chemist,  the  billiard  player,  the  blacksmith,  and  endless 
others.  Gracefulness  in  voluntary  action  is  the  proper  adjustment  of  rapidity  and 
extent  of  movement;  it  is  alhiost  entirely  a  paycholojjfical  airair.  Ciracefulnesa  is  the 
condition  sine  qua  non  for  the  artist,  the  decorator,  the  orator,  the  actor,  the  dancer, 
and  every  society  man  and  woman. 

What  would  bo  more  natural  than  for  such  ]>crsons  to  in(iuirc  of  psychology  con- 
cerning the  laws  covering  ra|iidily,  accuracy,  and  gracefulness?  Since  the  advent 
of  the  new  psychology  such  in(iuiries  do  not  remain  entirely  uniinswered.  What  a 
mistake  it  is  to  train  a  child  to  an  occupation  for  whicli  ho  has  no  qualifications! 
No  ono  would  expect  a  color-blind  boy  to  become  a  great  artist,  or  a  girl  with  a 
swelling  on  the  vocal  cord  to  become  a  great  singer.  Yet  wo  never  think  of  inquir- 
ing if  the  boy  wlio  is  studying  to  bo  a  tclegraj>h  operator  or  the  girl  who  goes  to  the 
exjiense  of  learning  typewriting  can  i>OH8ibly  succeed.  Ther«!  are  certain  boys  men- 
tally and  bodily  so  constituted  that  the  manipulation  of  the  tebigraj)li  key  is  almost 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  to  end  iu  the  telegrapher's  cramp,  which  puts  an  end  to  all 
future  uso  of  the  key.  There  are  girls  so  constituted  that  the  mental  processes 
involved  in  typewriting  can  never  bo  ma<le  to  go  fiist  enougli  to  insure  a  respectable 
living.  There  are  mechanics  who  can  never  obtain  sunicient  control  over  their 
ilngeis  to  do  any  accurate  work. 

Jreceiveil  not  long  ago  a  letter  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers 
of  compositors  were  being  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  introduction  of  tj'pesetting 
machines.  The  question  was  aske<l.  Could  the  psychologists  give  information 
regarding  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  successful  operator  of  these  machines?  I 
suppose  the  idea  was  to  test  the  men  before  encouraging  them  to  learn  a  new  trade. 
1  am  almost  asliamed  to  repeat  the  reply  that  I  was  forced  to  give  to  ono  of  the  first 
practical  bread-antl-butter  questions  that  have  ever  been  put  to  the  psj'chologist. 
The  only  reply  possible  was  that  wo  had  in  <inr  laboratories  the  means  of  investi- 
gating an<l  niiN'isuring  nearly  every  mental  and  j)hysical  element  involved  in  tho  case, 
c.  g.,  action,  reactiiui,  discrimination,  association,  attention,  fatigue;  that  number- 
less investigatitms  on  just  those  elements  had  been  made  ;  that  with  a  machine  and 
a  man  to  experiment  on  wo  could  give  clear  and  detinito  replies  on  every  point,  but 
that  no  psychologist  had  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  inquire  how  rapidity  and 
accuracy  in  mental  o])erationa  could  be  developed  by  training. 

The  judgment  of  distances  by  the  eye  has  receive<l  much  attention.  Suppose  wo 
take  a  line  with  two  dots  on  it  and  try  to  put  another  dot  on  it  Just  half  way  between 
the  two.  An  error  is  made  every  ti«ie.  The  average  of  the  errors  mado  in  a  set  of 
experiments  's  characteristic  of  the  person  making  them.  It  will  vary  with  differ- 
ent persons,  dift'ereiit training,  fatigue,  worry,  inattention,  and  so  on.  Tho  practical 
man  or  woman  must  seek  to  reduce  this  error  as  much  as  possible.  Every  free-hand 
artist,  decorator,  sign  jiainter,  tinsmith,  and  bricklayer  depends  for  his  success  on 
his  acj'uracy  of  eye.  A  surgeon  with  a  largo  average  error  will  bo  liable  to  cut  an 
arteiy  that  ought  not  to  bo  touched  ;  a  seamstress  will  make  uneven  stitches.  More 
than  half  the  valueof  manual  training  lies  iu  the  education  of  the  eyo  in  this  respect. 

I  hav(»  thus  far  aiq)areiitly  hatl  little  to  say  of  the  directly  educational  applica- 
tions of  psychology.  The  reason  is  this:  By  education  we  usually  mean  the  wonl- 
cram  and  mind-cieformation  that  characterize  many  of  our  schools,  whereas  we 
ought  to  iuf-lude  evorj'  lesson,  exercise,  game,  play,  sport,  or  occu]»ation  that  develops 
and  improves  our  mental  and  bodily  powers.  There  is  as  much  education  in  play- 
iujz  (not  in  watching)  a  game  of  football  as  in  construing  a  book  of  Virgil.  Who 
wnl  say  that  training  in  rhythmic  action  and  gracefulness  shall  not  have  places  in 
Bclioid  l)esido  percentage  and  syntax?  The  close  connection  that  has  arisen  betwe<?n 
the  psychological  laboratory  an<l  the  gymnasium  is  an  event  whose  importance  can 
not  bo  fully  foreseen.  The  education  of  men,  instead  of  bookworms  and  mummies, 
will  perhaps  find,  as  it  found  in  (Jreece,  one  of  its  chief  exponents  in  the  mental  and 
physical  training  of  the  gymnasium. 

The  new  psychology  has  not  hitherto  bothered  itself  with  practical  affairs,  and 
has  left  the  old  i>H3'chology  in  full  possession  of  tho  schools.  Being  convinced  that 
tho  future  of  laboratory  x>sychology  in  America  depends  on  the  recognition  of  its 
value  in  practical  school  work,  I  set  one  of  the  members  of  the  laboratory  at  work 
on  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  laws  of  mental  development  iu  school  children. 
This  subject  was  chosen  as  being  the  first  object  of  attack;  for  before  we  can  with 
clear  consciences  attemjjt  to  train  the  mental  abilities  of  the  child  we  must  know 
how  the  child's  mind  acts  and  how  it  grows.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  on 
very  young  children,  but  although  the  school  children  have  been  repeatedly  meas- 
ured in  height,  weight,  and  so  on,  their  mental  powers  were  uninvestigated.  We 
have  for  the  first  time  carried  out  careful  measurements  on  the  mental  abilities  of 
school  children.  Tho  experiments  include  color  discrimination,  muscle  sense,  reac- 
tion time,  discrimination  time,  time  memory,  suggestibility,  rapidity  of  repeated 
movement,  fatigue  in  voluntary  movement,  and  the  usual  three  physical  measure- 
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ments.    Tho  resalts,  when  arraDgi-d  according  to  age,  show  new  and  unexpected 
laws  of  mental  devtdopment. 

There  is  another  wuy  in  which  cx])erinieut4il  psychology  cuu  be  directly  serviceable 
to  c<liication.  It  is  posNiblo  in  many  cases  to  determine  by  actual  experiment  the 
best  methods  to  be  used  in  inslniction.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  number  of 
foreign  words  are  to  be  aHSO('iate<l  with  a  number  of  Knt^lisli  words;  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  educator  to  know  how  tliis  is  usually  done,  ho  must  know  how  to  h*arn  to  do 
it  in  tbe  shortest  time  and  with  the  Irast  elVort.  With  this  in  view  I  once  made  a  few 
experim<Mits,  not  with  tbe  idea  of  obtaining  any  definite  results,  but  nu'rHy  to  try 
if  there  nii};ht  not  hv.  a  way  of  *' experimental  education."  On  each  of  eight  cards 
I  pasted  a  pictnre  and  a  .lapanese  word  in  ordinary  ronum  letters:  on  eigbt  morel 
put  a  (ierman  word  (the  experiments  were  made  in  Leipzig)  nu<l  a  .lapanese  word. 
Thcj^e  were  shown  successively  several  lirncH  to  another  person.  Two  «lays  aft<*rward8 
half  of  each  card  was  shown  him,  and  he  was  asked  to  tell  what  was  on  the  other 
half — e.  g.,  he  saw  a  picture,  and  had  to  give,  the  .lapauese  word  belonging  to  it. 
The  results,  for  which  1  do  not  in  the  least  claim  sclent  ifit;  accuracy,  can  be  arranged 
as  follows:  When  the  picture  was  shown  alone  and  the  wonl  demanded,  the  correct 
answer  was  given  three  times  out  of  eight:  when  the  (German  word  was  shown,  not 
a  single  timo  could  the  .Japanese  word  be  given;  wIh^u  the  .lapanese  word  was  shown 
and  the  ])icture  demanded,  it  was  correctly  given  in  every  case  but  one,  whereas  the 
Japamrse  word  was  able  to  call  up  a  (jennan  word  only  three  times  out  of  eight. 
Now  suppose  that  this  series  of  experiments,  instead  of  being  limited  to  a  single 
occasion,  had  been  extended  till  the  results  could  claim  the  authority  of  numberSy 
then  we  could  lay  down  the  law  that  in  teaching  the  vocabularies  of  foreign  lan- 
guages morethan  threetimesas  rapid  ])rogresscan  be  made  by  learning  from  picturoi 
as  from  merely  placing  the  words  side  by  side.  That  is  what  every  body  would  expect: 
but,  although  we  have  <  >Ilendortr's,  Aim's,  and  a  dozen  more,  no  om^  has  yet  ]>roducea 
a  reading  book  of  a  foreign  langauge  in  which  the  vocabulary  is  taught  by  arranging 
the  words  beside  little  pictures. 

Now  that  the  new  psychology  has  opened  the  way  in  a.  new  edncatiou.  we  may 
ho])e  that,  before  long,  thoroughly  scientific  methods  of  instruction  will  be  intro- 
duced; that  the  worthless  subjects  taught  will  give  place  to  a  training  where  all  the 
powers  of  mind  will  be  properly  cultivated;  that  the  pounding  of  facts  into  the 
children  will  be  replaced  by  a  gentle  but  thonuigh  <levelopment  of  their  natural 
abilities — in  short,  that  school  will  no  longer  be  :i  blight  to  child  life,  but  a  fostering 
institution  in  which  our  boys  and  girls  will  bloom  into  full  manhood  and  w(mianhoo{ 
fitted  to  be  citizens  of  our  country  and  to  succeed  in  the  pursuits  and  occupations 
that  await  ^heni. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  education  must  be  based  on  psychology,  but  no  one  familiar 
with  our  pres'ut  educational  methods  would  suspect  that  the  f:ict  h.'id  ever  been  dis- 
covered. Scientific  psychologists  have  not  troubled  themselves  about  every  day 
practical  affairs,  and  educators  have  been  content  with  the  anti(|uated  Knglish  and 
German  psychology  served  up  to  them.  The  unbroken  series  of  magnificent  discov- 
eries of  experimental  psychology  are  unknown  outside  of  a  limited  circle,  and  Her- 
bartian  i)sych(dogy  is  cousi«!ercd  the  very  newest  thing  for  oduj-ators.  Now.  llt^rbart 
was  the  John  the  Baptist  of  the  new  psychology,  and  to  him  more  than  to  any 
psychologist  of  the  past,  except  i^ir  William  Hamilton,  do  we  owe  the  freedom  of  psy- 
chology n*om  mystical  metapliysical  shackles— th<^  freedom  that  n^ndered  the  very 
exist-euce  of  a  science  of  psvchology  possible.  But  llerbart  died  in  1811,  and  the 
last  edition  of  his  great  wort  on  psychology  was  published  in  iS'il.  Think  of  using 
a  text-book  on  chemistry  printed  sixty  years  ago!  Would  }ou  for  a  bodily  ailment 
^'all  in  a  physician  to  whom  the  medival  discoveries  of  the  last  half  century  were 
unknown?  The  very  spi lit  of  llerbart  was  against  such  stagnation;  his  true  dis- 
ciples are  not  to  bo  found  in  the  ranks  of  slavish  readers  of  his  works,  but  in  our 
laboratories.  Although  an  experimentalist  in  the  strictest  sense,  I,  at  least,  am  will- 
ing to  go  on  record  as  an  ardent  aduiirer  of  his  inestimable  servi<;es  to  psychtdogy 
and  pedagogy.     As  for  the  ICnglisb  psychology,  the  less  said  the  better. 

The  new  i)sychology  has  arisen  within  the  last  forty  years.  From  Aristotle  and 
the  Stoics  to  Fechncr,  llelmholtz,  and  Wuudt,  there  is  practically  an  unfilled  gap  in 
the  history  of  psychology.  The  subject  shows,  as  educatitm  must  also  soon  show, 
the  influence  of  the  modern  scientific  awakening  that  has  already  transformed 
mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  from  scholastic  disputations  into  live  sciences. 

Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it  was  supposed  that  a  short  cut  to  a  knowledge  of  men- 
tal life  had  been  found  iu  physiological  ex])erimentsand  brain  (lissections.  Cerebral 
ghysiology,  however,  has  contributed  nothing  whatever  to  intros])ective  psychology. 
In  the  contrarv,  physiological  psychology — that  more  interesting  of  all  sciences 
which  treats  ot  the  "relations  of  mind  and  brain — presup]>oses  not  oidy  a  minute 
anatomical  knowledge  of  tho  brain,  but  also  a  well-developed  introspective  psychol- 
ogy with  carefully  ascertained  and  accurately  measured  facts.  The  <ou fusion  of 
the  psychological   laboratory  with  neurological   laboratory,  and  of  experimental 
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psychology  with  physiological  psychology,  has  led  to  tl>e  popular  helief  that  we 
experinieiitalists  arc  merely  disguised  materialists.  This  holief  has  heeu  fostered  by 
many  noiipsycholocical  writers. 

The  fuiidamcntaT  method  of  the  now  or  laboratory  psychologists  does  not  differ 
from  the  method  of  Aristotle,  uamely,  direct  observation  of  facta.  Galileo  modified 
this  method  for  physics  by introtlacing  careful  experiment  and  measurement;  Fech- 
ner  did  the  same  for  psychology.  The  characteristic  of  the  new  psychology  does 
not  lie  in  snpi)lanting  introspection  by  some  materialistic  theory,  but  in  the  substi- 
tution of  accurate  and  trustworthy  iutrospective  methods  for  the  guesswork  and 
speculation  of  the  past. 

To  the  seeker  for  knowledge  the  mediaeval  psychology  had  nothing  to  offer  but 
vague  and  wordy  discussions  of  the  ego,  the  self,  the  nature'  of  mind,  tlio  eoutiuuity 
of  cousci(msuess  during  sleep,  etc.,  which  were  as  far  removed  from  art'uirs  as  medi- 
eval metaphysics.  We  Americans  are  a  practical  people  and  apply  tlie  standartl  of 
usefulness  even  in  scientific  pursuits.  The  new  psychology,  however,  is  not  afraid 
of  being  tested  in  this  way.  With  the  proper  laboratory  equipment  (wo  need  as 
good  accommodations  and  apparatus  as  a  physical  laboratory)  and  with  enough 
earnest  scientific  workers  (oi  whom  we  have  not  half  enough),  we  can  do  as  much 
for  education  and  mental  life  in  general  as  physics  does  for  railroads,  bridges,  and 
electrical  cngiueeriug.     (E.  W.  Scripture,  in  The  Forum.) 

Education  by  Plays  and  Games. 

One  of  the  most  important  recent  contributions  to  the  literature  of  child-life  study 
is  the  monograph  on  education  by  jdays  and  games,  by  G.  E.  Johnson,  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity. The  paper  presents  a  list  of  440  plays  and  games,  accom])auied  by  the 
writer's  estimate  of  their  natnro  as  instruments  of  mental  and  physical  training. 

In  his  introduction,  the  author  says  as  to  the  nature  of  play  per  so : 

*'  *riay  is  the  first  poetry  of  the  human  being.  It  is  the  working  olf  at  once  of  the 
overflow  of  both  mental  and  ]>hysical  iiowers.'  Thus  Kichter  dellues  play.  Froebel 
saj's  it  is  the  self-actiA'e  representation  of  the  inner  from  inner  necessity  and  im- 
pulse. The  distinctive  characteristic  of  play  is  spontaneity.  In  the  above,  Richler 
emphasizes  the  spontaneity  which  is  dependent  upon  physical  condi lions.  Froe- 
bel, that  which  is  dependent  upon  the  mental  attitude.  In  the  healthy  child  there  is 
a  constant  storing  ni>  and  expenditure  of  energy.  The  overfilled  or  rested  cells 
must  discharge.  They  may  be  liken<'d  to  an  iutermitteut  spring  which,  becoming  so 
full,  must  empty.  This  rhythmic  sequence  of  auabolism  and  katabolisui  seems  to  be 
nature's  methotl  of  activity  for  the  securing  of  growth  and  development.  When 
katiibolism  follows  si>outaneously  upon  completed  anabolism,  the  discharge  is  accom- 
panied with  pleasure.  This  is  the  exuberance  of  life  which  impels  the  young  child 
to  leap  and  dance  with  no  a}»parent  object  but  that  of  motion.  The  very  discharge 
is  a  joy,  a  relief.  When  anabolism  is  incomplete  and  katabolisui  takes  place,  or 
when  katabolism  is  induced  by  force  of  will  or  fear,  the  accompanying  conscious- 
ness is  one  of  unpleasantness  or  pain.  Compel  a  child  to  jump  rope  after  fatigue 
has  set  in,  and  it  is  no  longer  plea:)Urablo  but  painful,     v^poutaueity  is  gone. 

"The  mental  attitude  is  no  less  iini)ortant  than  the  physieal  conditions  in  the 
spontaneity  of  an  activity.  The  jdiysieal  conditions  being  favorable,  the  distinction 
between  play  and  what  is  not  play  is  wholly  subjective,  a  question  of  'mental 
attitude.'  Just  what  this  mental  attitude  is,  is  not  easy  to  define.  It  is  often 
capricious.  It  is  coincident  with  an  exj>octation  of  pleasure.  Mark  Twain  gives 
an  illustration  in  MIow  Tom  Sawyer  got  his  fence  whitewashed.'  Whitewash  was 
grinding  drudgery  to  Tom,  but  when  anticipations  of  pleasure  had  been  anmsed  in 
his  playmates  and  they  had  taken  the  brush  at  the  sacrifice  of  sundry  trinkets, 
whitewashing  had  become  play.  It  generally  involves  imagination.  To  Mr.  Bolton 
is  due  this  story  of  a  stone  pile  which  a  father  found  nuich  ditficulty  in  getting  his 
boys  to  remove:  Two  weeks  had  passed  and  the  pile  had  not  perceptibly  diminished. 
Kindling  a  brush  fire  in  the  ditch  where  the  stones  were  to  be  thrown,  and  impro- 
vising a  fire  engine  out  of  a  cart,  he  exclaimed :  '  Come,  hoys,  here's  a  fire!  Let's  be 
firemen  and  put  it  out.  This  is  tho  engine  and  these  are  buckets  of  water  (pointing 
to  tho  stones).    Come  on ! '  And,  with  shouting  and  whistling  and  puiiiug,  the  stones 
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vrere  dragged  and  dumped  until  tUo  pile  lind  disappeared. '  There  is  always  an 
accompany iujjf  uicntal  excitement  which,  especially  in  gauirs,  is  largely  due  to  au 
uncertainty  in  the  outcome.  Take  this  entirely  out  of  n  game  and  the  play  becomes 
insipid  monotony.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  n  boy  to  relievo  truly  drudg- 
ing labor  by  fixing  beforehnud  the  amount  to  be  dcmu  ut  a  certain  liour  and  racing 
against  time.  It  must  await  present  interest.  Compel  a  boy  to  continue  quietly  his 
game  of  marblcH  after  an  alarm  of  lire  has  sounded  in  his  neighborhood  and  piay 
has  changed  to  labor. 

**In  pla}',  pleasure  always  accompanies  the  activity.  There  may  or  may  not  be 
some  additional  reward  resulting  from  the  activity.  In  labor,  the  reward  does  not 
accompany  but  follows  the  activity.  A  boy  plan's  ball  and  pleasure  attends  every 
movement.  There  may  also  result  greatly  improved  health  and  Kkiil  of  hand  and 
eye,  sometimes  even  a  pecuniary  reward.  A  boy  saws  wood  and  the  reward  is  the 
increase  of  strength  aud  the  money  received.  Work  (elfort  directed  to  an  end — 
Webster)  is  involved  in  both,  generally  to  a  greater  degree  in  play.'* 
Passing  then  to  the  educational  importance  of  play,  the  author  coutiuues: 

''A  clear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  play  is  of  the  highest  importauco  to 
teachers.  Tlay  is  deserving  of  1>ctter  repute  than  that  in  which  it  is  sometinu>s 
held,  and  labor  receives  often  a  prnisj!  that  is  hardly  due.  There  is  no  A'irtue  in 
labor  for  the  sake  of  labor  any  more  than  there  is  virtue  in  self-denial  for  self-deniars 
sake,  or  virtue  in  being  miserable.  Work  is  the  htuior  term.  Every  good  thing 
accomplished  in  life  is  accomplished  by  work,  but  this  work  may  often  be  the  work 
of  play  quite  as  well  as  the  work  of  labor.  Work  does  not  thend)y  accomplish  more 
because  it  is  laborious  and  irksome.  As  Dr.  Briutou  says:  ^The  measure  of  value 
of  work  is  the  amount  of  play  there  is  iu  it,  and  the  nieasure  of  value  of  play  is  the 
amount  of  work  there  is  in  it.' 

**Krom  the  very  fact  that  joyousnessaids  the  anabolic  jirocesHes,  while  pain 
retards,  the  more  ]day  the  more  work  aud  the  more  power  to  work,  the  more  lal>or 
the  less  work  aud  the  less  powrr  to  work.  Every  efl'ort  to  make  attractive  and  inter- 
esting the  school  work  of  children,  every  eflVut  to  bring  the  order  of  studies  into 
lino  with  the  chihrs  i)re8cnt  intrre^t  and  stage  of  develo])ment,  is  a  recognition  of 
this.  For  the  success  of  teaehing,  both  as  to  amount  of  knowledge  acipiired  and 
the  discipline  received,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  all  possible  i>lay  iu  the  work. 
Nobody  will  deny  that  the  intensity  of  tli«^  activity  in  any  exercise  and  the  beneli- 
cence  of  its  results  increase  with  the  pleasure  involvi'd.  It  is  a  jdatitnde  to  say  that 
no  one  ever  made  marked  proj^iress  in  a  study  he  ih-tested,  or  rose  high  iu  a  j)rof«*.s- 
sion  he  never  enjoyed.  The  men  who  have  stood  hi^li  have  hern  those  who  jilayed, 
as  well  as  plied  their  trad<'s  and  ])rortssions.  Stni)idity  is  but  anothrr  name  for 
ennui,  and  brightness  for  interest.  *  All  wt>rk  and  no  play  makes  .Jack  a  dull  boy,' 
is  as  true  a  ]H*<lago^i(;al  aphorism  as  evrr  was  writtrn.  To  arriuire  ah'rt  minds  chil- 
dren must  be  alert,  and  the  .young  rhild  can  be  alert  only  as  his  play  instinrt  is 
aroused.  Shut  out  the  iday  instini  t  of  ii  young  child  and  you  stunt  his  growth; 
neglect  to  draw  it  out  and  you  lessj-n  his  ]>ossil)i]itics  for  slrfU;L;th. 

*'lt  is  to  bo  regn^tti  d  that  in  our  public  school  system  the  play  instinct  of  the 
child  does  not  find  luororoom  forcx])r«'Sr>ion.  In  many  schools  the  oHice  of  tin*  play- 
ground is  to  countera(*t  the  stultilyin;^  eficcts  of  the  schoolroom.  *  If,'  as  Schiller 
says,  'man  is  wholly  man  tuily  when  he  i)lays,'  wo  err  in  hojiiug  to  make  a  child 
more  of  a  man  while  we  force  him  from  the  truest  exi)ression  of  himself. 

"It  will  no  doubt  be  objected  that  Die  child  should  early  be  taught  to  distiu^ui>h 
between  play  aud  labor  and  bravely  undergo  the  latter,  for  he  must  labor  and  not 
play  through  life;  that  great  men  have  always,  *  while  others  sle]>t,  toiled  upward 
in  the  night.'     Certainly  work  must  be  d»uie  at  all  hazards:   if  not  i:i  play,  then  in 

'This  story  was  taken  from  the  records  of  cliibln'u  in  iu)s«<es.si()u  of  the  Graduates* 
Association  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
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labor.  But  the  child  should  not  l)e  led  to  expect  a  life  of  toil.  Rather  he  should  he 
taught  tliiit  a  life  of  play-work  is  the  i:lc:il,  and  that  it  is  his  privilege  to  seek  it. 

**There  is  no  proof  that  great  men  *  toiled  ui>ward  in  the  night,' except  as  they 
were  home  over  the  drudgery  in  the  eagerness  of  their  interest,  as  a  tennis  player 
again  and  again  'bhacks'  the  widely-batted  tennis  ball.  It  wms  the  labor  involved 
in  play.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  great  man  ever  accomplished  his  life  work  without 
having  reached  a  play  interest  in  it.  The  power  of  work  and  endurance  said  to  bo 
acquired  by  the  conscientious  student  in  undergoing  drudgery  never  equals  that 
which  is  his  when  his  work  is  no  longer  labor,  but  play.  Mr.  Yodrr,  in  his  Study  of 
the  Boyhood  of  Great  Men,  shows  that  an  boys  they  not  only  revolted  Romctimcs 
against  the  routine  of  uninteresting  work  and  followe<l  their  own  inclinations,  but, 
much  more,  they  found  jday  in  a  work  or  work  in  a  play  that  disciplined  those  pow- 
ers which  made  them  famous  as  men.  Dickens  playing  for  days  that  he  was  some 
character  of  whom  he  had  read,  Darwin  with  his  j^assion  for  collections,  Stephenson 
with  his  boilers,  Tennyson  and  Emerson  writing  rhymes  for  fun,  Washington  play- 
ing soldier,  Kingsley  preaching  little  sermons,  ^liss  Alcott  with  jieiicil  and  i»aper, 
are  illustrations. 

''Much  has  been  said  by  educators  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  play  instinct 
in  education.  Plato :  *  F.ducation  should  begin  with  the  right  direction  of  children's 
sports.' '  *The  plays  of  children  should  be  subject  to  laws.'-  'The  plays  of  chil- 
dren should  be  along  the  Hue  of  their  future  occupations.''  'Do  not  use  compul- 
sion, but  let  education  be  a  sort  of  amusement.'  '  Aristotle:  'Children  should  have 
entertaining  employment.'-*  Quintilian:  'Instruction  should  bo  amusing  to  the 
child.*  Fenolon:  'Plays are  efficacious  in  education.**^  Rabebiis:  'iStudi<'S should  be 
made  amusing  and  interesting.'  Locke :  '  The  chief  art  is  to  make  all  that  children 
have  to  do  sport  and  play.'"  Richter:  'The  jilays  of  children  are  as  serious  and 
fhll  of  meaning  in  themselves  and  in  referenee  to  their  future  as  ours  are  to  us. '^ 
Froebel:"  'Play  is  the  purest,  most  spiritual  activity  of  men  at  this  s1:ige,  and  at 
the  same  time  ty]>ical  of  human  life  as  a  whole,  of  inner  hid<U-n  natural  life  in  men 
and  all  things.  It  holds  the  sources  of  all  that  is  good.  The  jilays  of  children  are 
the  germinal  leaves  of  all  later  life.'" 


•Laws,  I,G13. 

'-Laws,  V  11,797. 

•Rep.,  VII,  537. 

^Pol.  Book,  VII,  17. 

*For  this  antl  following  see  translator's  note,  Froebel's  lulncation  of  Man,  Inter- 
national Education  Series,  pp.  22,  23. 

'Locke,  as  well  as  Basedow,  invented  games  for  t<3aching  letters  and  reading,  and 
8uggeste<l  others. 

'Levana,  C-liap.  Ill,  Frag.  III. 

•Education  of  Man,  ^  30. 
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Inbor.  But  the  child  should  not  bo  led  to  expect  a  life  of  toil.  Rather  ho  should  he 
taught  that  a  life  of  play-work  is  the  i:leal,  and  that  it  is  his  privilege  to  seek  it. 

**Thcro  is  no  proof  that  great  men  *  toiled  upward  in  the  night/ except  as  they 
were  homo  over  the  drndgery  in  the  eagerness  of  their  interest,  as  a  tennis  i)layer 
again  and  again  'bharks'  the  widely-hatted  tennis  ball.  It  wmh  the  labor  involved 
in  play.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  great  man  ever  accomplished  his  lifo  work  without 
having  reached  a  pbiy  interest  in  it.  The  power  of  work  and  endurance  Kaid  to  bo 
acquired  by  the  conscientious  student  in  undergoing  drudgery  never  ec^uals  that 
which  is  his  when  his  work  is  no  longer  labor,  but  play.  Mr.  Yoder,  in  his  Study  of 
the  Hoyhood  of  Great  Men,  shows  that  aa  boys  they  not  only  revolted  sometimes 
against  the  routine  (»f  unint-eresting  work  and  followed  their  own  inclinations,  but, 
much  more,  they  found  jday  in  a  work  or  work  in  a  play  that  discipliued  those  i)ow- 
ers  which  made  them  famous  as  men.  Dickens  playing  for  days  that  he  was  some 
character  of  whom  he  had  read,  Darwin  with  his  ^tassion  for  collections,  Stephenson 
with  his  boilers,  Tennyson  and  Emerson  writing  rhymes  for  fun,  Washington  play- 
ing soldier,  Kingsley  preaching  little  sernums,  ^Sliss  Alcott  vrith  pencil  and  paper, 
are  illustrations. 

"Much  has  been  said  by  educators  in  regard  to  the  uuportance  of  the  play  instinct 
in  education.  Plato:  *  Kducation  should  begin  with  tlieright  direction  of  children's 
sports.'  *  *The  plays  of  children  should  be  subject  to  laws.'-  'The  plays  of  chil- 
dren should  be  along  the  line  of  their  future  occupations.''  *  Do  not  use  ompul- 
sion,  but  let  education  be  a  sort  of  amusement.*  •  Aristotle:  'Children  should  have 
entertaining  employment.'^  Quintilian:  *Iu8truction  should  bo  amusing  to  the 
child.'  Fcnelon:  *  Plays  are  efficacious  in  education.'*^  Rabelais:  ^Studies  should  be 
made  amusing  and  interesting.'  Locke :  '  The  chief  art  is  to  make  all  that  children 
have  to  do  sport  and  play.'"  Richter:  'The  plays  of  children  are  as  serious  and 
full  of  meaning  in  themselves  and  in  reference  to  their  future  as  ours  are  to  us.'' 
Froebel:**  'Play  is  the  i>urest,  most  spiritual  activity  of  men  at  tins  stai;e,  and  at 
the  sanu'.  tiuie  typical  of  human  life  as  a  whole,  of  iuner  hidtbMi  natural  life  in  nu'U 
and  all  things.  It  lndds  the  sources  of  all  that  is  good.  The  play«  of  children  are 
the  germinal  leaves  of  all  later  life.'" 


» Laws,  1,613. 

iLaws,  Vll,7y7. 

•Rep.,  VII,  537. 

^Pol.  Book,  VII,  17. 

*For  this  and  following  see  translator's  note,  Froebel's  Kducation  of  Man,  Inter- 
national P^ducation  Series,  pp.  22,  23. 

'Locke,  as  well  as  Basedow,  invented  games  for  teaching  letters  and  reading,  and 
suggested  others. 

'Levaua,  Chap.  Ill,  Frag.  III. 

•Education  of  Man,  ^  30. 
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I. — CuiEF  State  School  Officeks. 


Name. 


Address. 


Oilicial  dcHi^i^natioD. 


r 


Johu  O.  Tunirr, 


Sheldon  Jackson 
P.  J.  Netherton. 


Junius  Jordan '  Little  li<»ek.  Ark 


Bamncl  T.  Blaok . 
Mrs.  A.  .F.  Peuvcy 
C.  D.Iline , 


C.  C.  Tindal.. 
W.  B.  Powell 
W.  N.  Shouts 


Gustavns  K.  Tilenn 
C.  A.  Foraenian 


Samuel  M.  Tnglis 

D.M.  Oeetiiijur 

Henry  Sabin 

Edmund  Stanley 

Ed.  Porter  Tbom]>8(>n. 
A.  D.  Lafarguo 


W.  W.  Stetson.. 
E.  15.  Prettyman 
Frank  A.  Hill  .. 


SaeranK'ulo,  ('al 
Denver,  Colo  ... 


Dover,  IM , 

Wartliin;Xt()n,  I).  C  , 
Tallaliarisee,  Fla  . , 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Hoiso  Citv,  Idaho  . 

Sprinj^field.  Ill 

Tn<lianai)oliH,  Ind 
Dos  Moines,  Iowa 

Toprka,  KaiiH 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Konge,  La 

Augusta,  Me 


Henry  K.  Pattengill . 

W.  W.  I'endergast . . . 
J.  R.  Preston 


John  R.  Kirk 
E.  A.  Stoere.. 


H.R.Corhett. 
H.C.  Cutting. 
Fred.  Oowing 
A.  B.  Poland . . 


Montgomery.  Ala i  State   Huperintendent  of   ednca- 

\      tion. 

Sitka,  Alaska Cieneral  agent  of  edncatioo. 

Mesa,  Ariz Superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 
State   Huperintendent    of   public 
instruction. 
Do. 
Do. 

Hart  fonl,  Conn I  Secretary  of  State  board  of  edu- 
cation. 
Do. 
Superintendent  ofDistrictschoola 
State  sup«>rintondent    of    public 

instruction. 
Stjito  school  commissioner. 
State  HU]>erintendunt    of    public 
instruction. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
State   superintendent  of   educa- 
tion. 
State  superintendent  of  common 
schools. 

Baltimore,  Md 'State    superintendent   of   public 

I      instruction. 
Boston,  ^lass "  Secretary  of  State  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Lnnsinir.  Mich '  State   8U])erintendcnt   of   public 

instruction. 
Do. 
State  superintendent   of  educa- 
tion. 
State  superintendent   of    public 

schools. 
State    superintendent  of   public 
instruction. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


St.  Paul,  Minn , 

Jackson,  Miss 


JelVcrson  City,  Mo 
Helena,  Mont 


Lincoln,  Nebr  . ... 
Carson  City,  Nev 

Concord,  N .  H 

Trenton.  N.J 


lucliuling  All  c]ianf;o8  reiwrtcd  to  the  Bureau  up  to  May,  18J5. 
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T. — Chief  State  School  Officers — Continued. 


Name. 

Amado  Chaves 

Charles  R.  Skinner  . . 

John  C.  Scarborough 
Miss  Emma  F.  Bates. 
Oscar  T.  Corson 

E.  D.  Cameron 

G.  M.  Irwin 

Nathan  C.  Schacffer. . 
Thomas  B.  StockwoU 
W.  D.  May  field 

Frank  Crane 

Frank  M.Smith 

J.  M.  Carlisle 

T.B.Lewis 

ICason  S.  Stone 

John  E.  MasRcy 

C.W.Bean 

Virgil  A.  Lewis 

J.  Q.  Emery 

Miss  Estelle  Reel 


Address. 

Santo  Fe,  N.  Mex 
Albany,  N.  Y 


Raleigh,  N.  C 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 
Colombus,  Ohio  . 


Guthrie,  Okla 
Salem,  Oreg . . 


Harrisburg,  Pa . 
Providence,  R.  I 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


Pierre,  S.  Dak  . . 
NashTille,  Tcnn 
Austin,  Tex 


Ogden,  Utah . . . 
Montpclier,  Vt. 

Richmond,  Va  . 


I 


Oljmpia,  Wash-  - . 
Charleston,  W.  Va 

Madison,  Wis 

Cheyenne,  Wyo . . . 


Ofhcial  designation. 


Superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

State  superintendent  of   public 
instruction. 
Do.  • 
Do. 

State    commissioner  of   common 
schools. 

Superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

State  superintendent  of    public 
instruction. 
Do. 

Commissioner  of  public  suhoolB. 

St.ito   superintendent  of  educa- 
tion. 

State  superintendent   of   publio 
instruction. 

State  suporiutcudent  of  publio 
schools. 

State  superintendent  of   public 
instruction. 

Commissioner  of  schools. 

State  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion. 

State    superintendent  of   public 
instruction. 
Do. 

State     superintendent    of     free 
schools. 

State  superintendent  of   public 
schools. 

State  superintendent   of   x)ublio 
instruction. 


11. — City  Superintendents. 


ALABAMA. 


Anni^ton,  H.  C.  Gunnels.^ 
Bessemer,  W.  II.  Harwell. 
Birmingham,  J.  II.  Pliilli|>s. 
Eufaula,  William  I).  Jclks. 
Florence,  H.  C.  Gilbert. 


Huntsville,  Sydney  J.  Mayhew. 
Mobile,  John  D.  Yerby. 
Montgomery,  C.  L.  Floyd. 
Selma.  Louis  E.  Jeflfries. 
Tuscaloosa,  James  II.  Foster. 


AHIXONA. 


Tucson, 


ARKANSAS. 


Fort  Smith,  J.  L.  Holloway. 
Helena,  John  Caldwell  Davidson. 
Hot  Springs,  George  B.  Cook. 


Little  Rock,  J.  R.  Riglitsell. 
Pine  Bluff,  Mrs.  Ruth  McHride. 


>  Principal. 
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CALIKORXIA. 


Alamctln,  D.  J.  SiiUivnn. 
Berkeley,  S.  D.  Wutcrmao. 
Eareka,  O.  W.  Warren. 
Fresno,  T.  L.  Heaton. 
Loa  Angeles,  P.  W.  Searcb. 
Napa  City,  J.  L.  Shearer.' 
Oakland,  J.  W.  McClynionds. 
Pasadena,  Jumcs  I),  (fraham. 
Riverside,  Kit  V.  Brown. 
Sacramento,  O.  W.  Erlcwino. 


i  Sau  Ikrnardino,  W.  Scott  Thomas. 
>  San  Diego,  Eugene  DoBuru. 

San  Krancisco,  Andrew  J.  Monlder. 

San  Jose,  Frank  1*.  Russell. 

Santa  Barbara,  0.  Y.  Roop. 

Santft  Cruz,  I).  C.  Clark. 
;  Santa  liosa,  Frodoric  li.  Bnrk. 

Stockton,  J.'imcH  A.  Barr. 

Vallejo,  L.  G.  Harrier. 


COU>RAI)0. 


Aspen,  John  F.  Keating.  Lcadvillo,  J.  P.Jackson. 

Colorado  Springs,  P.  K.  Pattison.  PiicMo*    District  Ko.    1.   James  S.   Mc- 

Denver:  District  No.  1,  Aaron  Gove.  Clung. 

District  No.  2,  L.  C.  Greenlee.  District  No.  20,  H.  E.  Robbins. 

District    No.    17,     J.    H.    Van  'rrinid.'ul.  Eugene  C.  Stevens. 
Sickle. 


CONNIXTICin". 


Ansonia,  W.  H.  Augleton. 
Bridgeport,  Charles  W.  Deano. 
Bristol,  James  F.  Williams. 
Danbnry,  A.  C.  Hubbard.^ 
Derby,  J.  W.  Peck. 
Enfield,  James  B.  Houston.^ 
Greenwich,  George  P.  Fisher. 
Hartford,  John  If.  Brocklesb}'. 
Manchester,  Robert  P.  Bissell. 
Moriden,  J.  T.  Pett4K?. 
Middletown,  Walter  B.  Ferguson. 
New  Britain,  J.  N.  Bartlctt. 


New  iiavco,  Virgd  G.  Curtis. 
Nelv  London,  Charles  B.  Jennings.' 
Norwalk,  Charles  01m8tea<l.= 
Norwich,  N.  L.  Bishop. 
Rock vi lie,  1.  M.  Agard. 
Stamford,  Everett  C.  Willard. 
Torrington,  Edwin  II.  Forbes. 
Wallingford,  Daniel  R.  Knight. « 
Wjitcrbury,  M.  S.  Crosby. 
Windham,  George  h.  Storrs.'^' 
Winch<«ter,  George  F.  Prentiss.- 


i>i:lawahk. 
New  Castle,  Allen  H.  Knapp.  Wiliiiingtoii,  David  \V.  Harlan. 

D1.STK1CT   Oh'    COLl'.MIilA. 

Washington,  William  B.  Powell  (super-      Washington,   G.   F.   T.    Cook    (sujK-rin- 


intendcnt  of  public  schools). 


Jacksonville,  Joel  D.  Mead.*^ 
Key  West,  C.  F.  Kemp.' 
Pensacola,  N.  B.  Cook.' 


Albany,  J.  S.  Davis. 
Americas,  William  Harper. 
Athens,  G.  G.  Bond. 
Atlanta,  W.  F.  Slatou. 
Augusta,  Law  ton  B.  Evans. 
Brunswick,  A.  I.  Branham. 


tcndont  of  colored  H<'hooIs). 

FLORIDA. 

St.  Augustine,  Walter  E.  Knibloe. 
Tampa,  Jj.  W.  Buchholz.'* 

(iK()K(;iA. 

Columbus,  Homer  Wright. 
Griflin,  Bothwell  Graham. 
Macon,  D.  Q.  AblM)tt. 
Rome,  James  C.  Harris. 
iSavannah,  W.  H.  Baker. 
Thoinasville,  K.  T.  MacLcan.'^ 


'  Principal. 

*S<M:rotary  board  of  scIkm)!  visitors. 

•  Actin;;  school  visitor. 


*  Snpcrintentlcnt  of  central  district. 

•  County  siii)crintendent. 
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ILLINOIS. 


Alton.  Robert  A.  Haight. 
Aurora:  District  No.  5  (East  Side),  J.  11. 
Freeman. 
District  No.  4  (West  Side), A.  V. 
Greeuman. 
Anstin,  Newell  D.  Gilbert. 
BeardstowDy  M.  Moore. 
Belleville,  11.  D.  Updike. 
Bloomingtou,  £.  M.  Van  Petten. 
Braidwood,  C.  F.  Van  Doren. 
Cairo,  Taylor  C.  Clendenen. 
Canton,  C.  M.  Bardwell. 
Centralia,  D.  W.  Creekinnr. 
Champaign,  C.  A.  Bowshor. 
Charleston,  J,  W.  Henninger. 
Chicago,  Albert  G.  Lane. 
Danville,  Joseph  Carter. 
Decatur,  E.  A.  Gastman. 
Dixon,  W.  II.  Williamson. 
Daquoin,  J.  E.  Wooters. 
East  St.  Louis :  District  No.  1,  James  P. 

Slade. 
District  No.  2,  range  9, 

Harry  Todd.^ 
District  No.  2,  range  10, 
T.  J.  McDouough.» 
Elgin,  H.  F.  Derr. 

Evanstou:    District    No.    1,    Homer    II. 
Kingsley. 
District  No.  2,  F.  W.  Nichols. 
1  )istrict  No.  3,  A.  J .  Snyder. 


Frceport,  F.  T.  Oldt. 
Clalena,  I.  C.  Baker. 
Galcsburg,  William  L.  Steele. 
Jacksonville,  Jolin  R.  Long. 

Joliet, . 

Kankakee,  F.  N.  Tracy. 
Kowance,  E.  C.  Rosseter. 
La  Salle,  L.  A.  Thomas. 
Lincoln,  A.  L.  Anderson. 
Litchfield,  J.  E.  Bryan. 
Macomb,  S.  F.  Hall. 
Mattoon,  B.  F.  Armitagc. 
Moline,  II.  M.  Slauson. 
Monmouth,  James  C.  Burns. 
Oak  I'ark,  W.  H.  Hatch. 

Ottawa, . 

Pana:  West  Side,  L.  S.  Ham.^ 

East  Side,  W.  T.  Gooden.a 
Paris,  W.  W.  Black. 
Pekin,  F.  W.  Roubelt. 
Peoria,  Newton  Charles  I)<»ugherty.' 
Peru,  Fred.  W.  Sniedley. 
Quincy,  T.  W.  Macfall. 
Rock  Island,  S.  S.  Komble. 
Kockford,  P.  R.  Walker. 
Springfield,  J,  H.  Collins. 
Sterling:  District  No.  1,  W.  T.  Tuttle. 

District  No.  3,  II.  L.  Chaplin. 

District  No.  8,  S.  B.  Hurst. 
Streator,  J.N.  Patrick. 
Waukegau,  Frank  H.  Hall. 


INDIANA. 


Anderson,  John  W.  Carr. 
Bloomingtou,  D.  W.  Leonard. 
Brazil,  John  C.  Gregg. 
Columbus,  John  A.  Carnagey. 
Connersville,  W.  F.  L.  Sanders. 
Craw  fords  ville,  Isaac  M.  Wellington. 
Elkhart,  D.  W.  Thomas. 
Evansville,  William  A.  Hester. 
Fort  Wayne,  John  S.  Irwin. 
Frankfort,  Benjamin  F.  Moore. 
Goshen,  William  H.  Sims. 
Grecucastlo,  Robert  A.  Ogg. 
Hammond,  W.  C.  Bclman. 
Huntington,  Robert  I.  Hamilton. 
Indianapolis,  D.  K.  Goss. 
Jeffersonville,  P.  P.  Stultz. 
Kokomo,  H.  G.  Woody. 
La  Fayette,  Edward  Ayres. 
Laporte,  James  F.  Knight. 


Lawrenceburg,  W.  H.  Ruckor. 
Logansport,  Albert  II.  I)ouglas8. 
Madison,  David  M.  Geeting. 
Marion,  W.  D.  Weaver. 
Michigan  City,  Edward  Boyle. 
Mount  Vernon,  H.  P.  Leavenworth. 
Muncie,  W.  R.  Snyder. 
New  Albany,  W.  H.  Hershman. 
Peru,  W.  R.  J.  Stratford. 
Richmond,  Justin  N.  Study. 
Seymour,  H.  C.  Montgomery 
Shelby  ville,  J.  H.Tomlin. 
South  Bend,  Calvin  Moon. 
Terro  Haute,  William  H.  Wiley. 
Valparaiso,  William  II.  Banta. 
Vincennos,  Albert  E.  Tlumke. 
Wabash,  M.  W.  Harrison. 
Washington,  W.  F.  Axtell. 


Prindi>al. 


'  Suporvising  principal. 
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IOWA. 


Atlantic,  II.  G.  Lamsou. 
Boune,  George  I.  Miller. 
BurliiigtoD,  Charles  Eldred  Slielton. 
Cedar  Kapids,  J.  F.  Merrill. 
Clinton,  O.  P.  Boat  wick. 
Council  Blnffs,  Hugh  W.  Sawyer. 
Ores  ton,  H.  B.  Larrabee. 
Davenport,  J.  B.  Young. 
Des  Moines:  Knst  Side,  Amos  Hiatt. 

West  Side,  Frank  B.  Cooper. 

North  Side,  O.  E.  Smith. 
Dubuque,  Thoma.s  Ilardie.^ 
Fort  Dodge,  F.  C.  Wildes. 


Fort  Madison,  C.  H.  Morrill. 
Iowa  City,  W.  F.  Cramer. 
Keokuk,  ().  W.  Woy«  r. 
LeMars,  E.  X.  Coleman. 
Lyons,  E.T.Fitdi. 
Marshal  I  town.  C.  P.  Ko^ers. 
MasouCity,  A.  R.  SjHo. 
Musratiue,  F.  M.  Witter. 
Oskaloosa,  Orion  C.  Srott. 
Ottumwa,  A.  W.  Stuart. 
SiouxCity,H.  E.  Kratz. 
Waterloo :  East  Side,  F.  J.  Sessions. 

West  Side,  George  A.  Bateman. 


KANSAS. 


Argentine,  Charles  R.  Sator. 
Arkansas  City,  T.  W.  Conway. 
Atchison,  J.  II.  Glotfclter. 
Emporia,  John  Dietrich. 
Fort  Scott,  Guy  P.  Bent<m. 
llutoliinbon,  George  W.  Winans. 
Junction  City,  George  W.  Kendrick. 
Kansas  City,  L.  L.  L.  Hanks. 
Lawrence,  Edmund  Stanley. 
Leavenworth,  James  E.  Klock. 


Ashland,  John  G.  Crabbe. 
Bowling  Green,  W.  B.  Wylie. 
Covington,  W.  C.  Warfield. 
Dayton,  R.  M.  Mitrhell. 
Frankfort,  McIIenry  Rhoads. 
Henderson,  Edward  S.  Clark. 
Hopkinsville,  Charles  U.  Dietricli. 
Lexington,  William  Rogers  Clay. 


Baton  Rouge,  Fred  J.  Tunuard.  ^ 
New  Orleans,  Warren  E  as  ton. 


Auburn,  W.  W.  Stetson. 
Augusta,  J.  Frank  Lcland.  * 
Banjjjor,  Miss  Mary  S.  Snow. 
Bath,  J.  C.  Phillips. 
Belfast,  O.  C.  Evans. 
Biddeford,  Royal  E.  (Jonld. 
Brewer,  George  Curtis. 
Calais,  S.  E.  Webber. 


Newton,  J.  W.  Coo])er. 
Ottawa,  Frank  P.  Smith. 

Parsons, . 

Pittsburg,  D.  A.  Cooper. 

Salina, . 

Topeka,  William  M.  Davidson. 
Wellington,  II.  F.M.  Bear. 
Wichita,  William  Ric.bardson. 
Winfield,  J.  W.  Spiudh-r. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville,  George  II.  Tingley,  jr. 
Maysville,  J.  II.  IJlatteman. 
Newport,  John  Burke. 
Owensboro,  James  McCiinniss. 
Paducab,  Georgo  <).  Mclhoom. 
Paris,  E.  W.  Weaver. 
Rirlnnond,  J.  D.  Clark. 
Winchester,  C.  E.  Lydilanc.  '^ 


LOUISIANA. 


;  Slireveport,  .loliii  L.  lIar;;n)vo. 


MA  INK. 


Ellswortb,  E.  "W.  Lord, 
(iardincr,  James  M.  Larrabco.^ 
Lcwiston,  "W.  W.  Stetson. 
Portland,  Orlando  M.  Lonl. 
Rockland,  .John  R.  Dnnton. 
':  Saco,  .John  S.  Loc:ke. 
Waterville,  J.  H.  Blancbanl. 


'  Secretary  of  tho  bo.ird  of  education. 
*  County  suiMjriutcndciit. 

ED  93 20 


'  Pftrisli  siipcrintiiMlrnt, 
*  Supervisor. 
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Annapolis,  John  C.  Bannon. ' 
Baltimore,  Heury  A.  Wise. 
Cambridge,  James  L.  Bryan.  * 


Ailams,  Walter  P.  Beekwlth. 
Amcsbury,  Frank  Savage.  '^ 
Attleboro,  J.  O.  Tillany. 
Bevcrl^',  Adelbort  Leon  Sallbrd. 
Boston,  Edwin  P.  Seaver. 
Brockton,  B.  B.  Kussell. 
Brookline,  Samuel  T.  Dutton. 
Cambridge,  Francis  Cogswell. 
Chelsea,  Eben  II.  Davis. 
Chicoi)ee,  R.  II.  Perkins. 
Clinton,  Charles  L.  Hunt. 
Dan  vers,  W.  A.  Baldwin. 
Dedham,  Roderick  Whittiilsey  Hine. 
Everett,  Randall  J.  Condon. 
Fall  River,  William  C.  Bates. 
Fitchburg,  Josei>h  G.  Edgerley. 
Framiugham,  Orville  W.  Collins. 
Gardner,  Louis  P.  Nash. 
Gloucaster,  Freeman  Putney. 
Haverhill,  Albert  L.  Bartlett. 
Holyoke,  Edwin  L.  Kirtland. 
Hyde  Park,  Richard  M.  Johnson.' 
Lawrence,  John  E.  Burke. 
Lowell,  Arthur  K.  Whitcomb. 
Lynn,  Orsamas  B.  Bruce. 
Maiden,  Charles  A.  Daniels. 
Marblehead,  Henry  M.  Walradt. 

Adrian,  George  W.  Walker. 
Alpenn,  L.  S.  Norton. 
Ann  Arbor,  Walter  S.  Perry. 
An  iSable,  K.  M.  Hartman. 
Battle  Creek,  F.  W.  Arbury. 
Bay  City,  John  A.  Stewart. 
Big  Rapids,  James  R.  Miller. 
Cadillac,  George  R.  Catton. 
Cheboygan,  William  C.  Thomi>80n. 
Cold  water,  Egbert  L.  Briggs. 
Detroit,  W.  E.  Robinson. 
Escanaba,  S.  Sterrett  Beggs. 
Flint,  II.  R.  Hathaway. 
Grand  Haven,  J.  B.  Estabrook. 
Grand  Rapids,  W.  W.  Chalmers. 
Ionia,  C.  L.  Bemis. 
Iron  Mountain,  E.  F.  Aberuethy. 
Ironwood,  L.  L.  Wright. 
Ishpcming, . 


MARYLAND. 

Cumberland,  H.  G.  W'eimer.  ^ 
Frederick,  Ephraim  L.  Boblitz. ' 
Hagerstown,  George  C.  Pearson. ' 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Marlboro,  B.  W.  Tinker. 
Medford,  Ephraim  Hunt. 
Melrose,  Benjamin  F.  Robinson. 
Milford,  S.  F.  Blodgett. 
Natick,  Frank  E.  Pari  in. 
Now  Bedford,  William  E.  Hatch. 
Newburyport,  William  P.  hunt. 
Newton,  George  I.  Aldrich. 
North  Adams,  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Dewey. 
Northampton,  Alviu  F.  Pease. 
Pe.abody,  John  B.  Giftord. 
Pittsfield,  Eugene  Bouten. 
Plymouth,  Francis  .1.  Heavens. 
Quiney,  H.  W.  Lull. 
Salem,  John  W.  Perkins. 
Somerville,  Gordon  A.  Southworth. 
Southbridge,  John  T.  Clarke. 
Spencer,  Wyman  C.  Fickett. 
Springfield,  Thomas  M.  Balliet. 
Stcmeliam,  Sarah  A.  Lynde.  ^ 
Taunton,  C.  F.  Boydcn. 
Waltham,  Henry  Whittemore. 
Watertown,  George  R.  Dwelley. 
Westfiold,  G.H.Dan  forth. 
Weymouth,  I.  M.  Norcross. 
Woburn,  Thomas  Emerson. 
Worcester,  Clarence  F.  Carroll. 

MICUICJAN. 

Kalamazoo,  O.  E.  Latham. 
Lansing,  Charles  O.  Hoyt. 
Lndington,  H.  T.  Blodgett. 
Manistee,  Albert  Jennings. 
Marquette,  Anna  M.  Chnudler. 
Menominee,  O.  J.  Woodley. 
Monroe,  A.  W.  Tresslcr. 
Mount  Clemens,  F.  C.  Price. 
Muskegon,  David  ^lacKcnzie. 
Negaunec,  F.  D.  Davis. 
Niles,  J.  D.  Schiller. 
Owosso,  J.  W.  Simmons. 
Pontine,  F.  E.  Converse. 
Port  Huron,  James  II.  Beazell. 
Saginaw:  East  Side,  A.  S.  W'hitney. 

West  Side,  Ed  win  C.  Thompson. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  A.  Jay  Murray. 
Traverse  City,  Charles  T.  Grawn 
West  Bay  City, . 


Jackson:  DistrictNo.l,  Thomas  L.Evans. 
District  No.  17,  M.  L.  Palmer. 


Ypsilanti,  M.  A.  Wniitney. 


1  County  school  oxamiuur .    '  Chuirmau  of  the  Hchoul  comiuittoo.    *  Socrotary  of  the  Bchool  committee. 
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MINXKSOTA. 


Anokn,  Zenas  X.  Vaughn. 
Brainerd,  B.  T.  Hathaway. 
Diiliith.  Kohcrt  K.  Denficld. 
Faribault,  (loorgo  A.  Franklin. 
Manknto,  (toorgo  F.  Kenaston. 
MinnoapoliH,  C.  M.  Jordan. 


Ked  Wing,  fJ.  O.  Brohough. 
i  IJochfster,  F.  D.  Bud  long. 
St.  Cloud,  S.  S.  Parr. 
St.  Paul,  Charlea  B.  Gilbert. 
Stillwater,  M.  A.  Stone. 
Winonn.  Buel  T.  Davis. 


M1S8ISSI  1*1*1. 


Columbus,  J.  M.  Barrnw. 
Greenville.  K.  K.  Bnss. 
Jackson, . 


M(>ridiau,  Androw  A.  Kincannon. 

Natchez,  I.  W.  Ilendrrson. 

VifkHhnrg,  Charles  Pendleton  Kemper. 


Missorui. 


Boonville,  F.  W.  P1o;;it. 
Brookfiehl,  K.  L.  Joyce. 
Cape  Girardeau,  T.  F.  .Joyce. 
Carthago,  J.  M.  White. 
Chillicothe,  W.  F.  Jamison. 
Clinton,  Charlrs  B.  Reynolds. 
Columbia,  James  S.  Stokes. 
Fulton,  John  Patrick  (lOss. 
Hannibal,  K.  B.  D.  Simonson. 
Independence,  AVilliani  F.  Bahlmann. 
JelTerBon  City,  J.  V.  White. 

Joplin, Brown. 

Kansas  City,  James  M.  Greenwood. 
Lexington,  H.  D.  Demand. 
Lonisiana,  A.  P.  Settle. 


Marshall,  K.  H.  Kmherson. 
Maryville,  A.  E.  Clarendon. 
Mexico,  D.  A.  McMillan. 
Moherly,  J.  T.  Muir. 
Nev.ida,  W.  .7.  Hawkins. 
Hich  Hill,J.l».Thuriiian. 
St.  Charles,  George  W.  Jones. 
St.  Joseph,  Edward  B.  Neely. 
St.  Louis,  Fdward  H.  Long. 
Sedalia,  George  V.  Buchanan. 
Springfield,  Jonathan  Fairbanks. 
Trenton,  H.  E.  DuBois. 
Warreusburg,  F.  E.  Holiday. 
Webb  Citv,  W.  J.  Stevens. 


MONTANA. 


Butte  City,  J.  P.  Hendricks. 


Hrlona,  1?.  (i.  Young. 


NEHllASKA. 


Beatrice,  Can*oll  G.  Pearse. 
Fremont,  Daniel  Miller. 
Grand  Island,  Robert  J.  Barr. 
Hastings,  Edwin  N.  Brown. 
Kearney,  Jesse  T.  Morey. 


Lincoln,  Frank  Stnmg. 
Nebraska  City,  W.  H.  Skinner. 
Omaha,  Albert  P.  Marble. 
Plattsmouth,  Frank  ('.  McClellan. 
South  Omaha,  A.  A.  Monroe. 


NKVADA. 


Virginia  Cit}-,  C.  E.  Mack. 


NEW    HAMPSIIIKE. 


Concord,  Louis  J.  Rundlett. 
Dover,  Channing  Folsom. 
Keeno,  T.  W.  Harris. 
Manchester,  William  E.  IJuck. 


I  Nashua,  James  H.  Fassett. 
;  Portsmouth,  J.  Clillbrd  Simps<m. 
Rochester,  Henry  Kimball. 
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OHIO — continued. 


Marion,  Arthur  Powell. 
Martina  Fi-rry,  W.  H.  Stewart. 
Massillon,  E.  A.  Jones. 
Middlctown,  B.  B.  Harlan. 
Mount  Vernon,  Lewis  I).  Boucbrake. 
Nelsonvillo,  Fletebcr  S.  Coultrai>. 
New  Pliiladelpbia,  G.  C.  Maurer. 
Newark,  J.  C.  Ilartzlcr. 
Niles,r.  J.  Roller. 
Xorwalk,  A.  D.  Beccby. 
Oberlin,  George  W.  AVaite. 
Painesville,  George  AV.  Ready. 
Piqua,  C.  AV.  Bennett. 
Pomerov,  Morris  Bowers. 
Portsmouth,  Thomas  Vickers. 
Salem,  M.  E.  Hard. 
Sandusky,  E.  J.  Sbives. 


Sidney,  E.  S.  Cox. 
Springfield,  Carey  Boggess. 
Steubenvillo,  Henry  Ney  Mcrtz. 
Timn,  J.  H.  Snyder. 
Toledo,  Harvey  W.  Compton. 
Troy,  C.  J..  Van  Clevc. 
Urbana,  William  McK.  Vance. 
Van  AVert,  W.  T.  Bushman. 
Warren,  R.  8.  Thomas. 
Washington  C.  H.,  N.  H.  Chaney. 
Wellston,  Timothy  S.  Hogan. 
Wellsville,  .J.  L.  MaeDouald. 
West  Cleveland,  J.  M.  Talbott. 
Wooster,  Charles  Hanpert. 
Xcnia,  Edwin  B.  Cox. 
Youngstown,  E.  Treudley. 
Zanet»villc,  W.  I).  Lash. 


Astor'ia, 

Portland.  Irving  W.  l>ratt. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma,  E.  L.  Ilallock. 

OJCEGOX. 

Sahmi,  E.  H.  Anderson. 


PKNXSY 

Allegheny,  John  Morrow. 

Allent^wn,  Francis  D.  Raub. 

Altoonn,  1>.  S.  Keith. 

Arch  bald,  R.  X.  Davis. 

Afdiland.  William  C.  Estler. 

Beaver  Falls,  J.  M.  Reed. 

Bethlehem,  Thtmias  Farquhar. 

Bloomsburg,  L.  P.  Sterner. 

Brad  dock,  John  S.  Koefer. 

Bradford,  E.  E.  Miller. 

Bristol,  Matilda  S.  Booz. 

Butler,  Ebenezer  Mackay. 

Carbondale,  John  J.  Forbes. 

Carlisle,  C.  P.Humrich.* 

Chambersburg,  AVilliam  H.  Hockeuberry. 

Chester,  Charles  F.  Foster. 

Columbia,  S.  II.  Iloflman. 

Connellsvillo,  W.  G.  Gans.- 

Conshohocken,  J.  Horace  Eaudis. 

Corry,  A.  1).  Colegrovc. 

Danville,  W'.  I).  Steinbaeh. 

Dubois,  C.  P.  Garrison. 

Dunmore,  John  E.  Williams. 

Eastou,  William  W.  Cottingbam. 

Erie,  H,  C.  ^lissimer. 

Franklin,  X.  P.  Kinsley. 

Gr;^ensburg,  II.  B.  Twitmyor. 


L  VAN  I  A. 

Ilarrisburg,  Lemuel  O.  Foosc.  ^ 

Hazleton,  David  A.  Ilarman. 

Homestead,  John  C.  Kendall. 

Huntingdon,  William  M.  Benson. 

Johnstown,  T.  B.  Johnston. 

Lancaster,  R.  K.  Buehrle. 

Lausford,  I.  K.  W^itmer. 

Lebanon,  Cyrus  Boger. 

Lock  Haven,  John  A.  Robb. 

McKccsport,  H.  F.  Brooks. 

Mahanoy  City,  Frank  Seward  Miller. 

AL'iuch  Chunk,  James  ,T.  Bovan. 
'  Mead vi lie,  Henry  V.  Hotchkiss. 
j  Middletown,  II.  II.  Weber. 

Milton,  Lewis  A.  Beardsley. 

Monongahela  City,  E.  W.  Dalby.^ 

Mount  Carmel,  Samuel  11.  Dean. 

Xanticoke,  Clarence  B.  Miller. 

New  Brighton.  J.  Burdctte  Ridiey. 

New  Castle,  William  J.  Shearer. 

Norristown,  .Joseph  K.  Gotwals. 

Oil  City,  C.  A.  Babcock. 

Olyphant,  M.  W.  Cumming. 

Philadeli>hia,  Edward  Brook**. 

Phd-nixville,  Harry  L.  Leister. 

Pittsburg,  George  J.  Luckey. 

Pittston,  Robert  Shiel/** 


*  i^'cretary  of  Hrhonl  board. 


Principal. 


'  Su)K!rvisiug  ]>riucii»al. 


CITY   SUPERINTENDENTS. 
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Plymonth  (borough).  Irviiij;  A.  Ilcikcs.' 
Pottstown,  William  M.  Rupert. 
Pottsville,  li.  F.  Patterson. 
Reading,  Samuel  A.  Piaer. 
Renovo,  James  J.  Palmer. 
8cranton,  Oeorgo  W.  Phillips. 
Shamokin^  William  F.  llarpel. 
Sharon,  J.  W.  Cannon. 
Sharpsburg,  E.  15.  MeltobertH. 
Shenandoah,  Martin  P.  Whi taker. 
South  Bethlehem.  Owen  U.  Wilt. 
South  Cheater,-  A.  (J.  C.  Smith.=» 
South  Kastou,  Samuel  K.  Shull.^ 
Steelton,  L.  E.  MeCIinniM. 


I  Sun  bury,  C.  I).  Obonlorf. 

Tamaijua,  Robert  F.  Ditchbuni. 
:  Tarentum.  B.  S.  llunn«-ll. 

Titusville,  Robert  P.  Crawford. 

Towanda,  Minor  Terry.'* 

Tyrone,  C.  E.  Kanftman. 

Uniontown,  Leo  Smith." 

Warren,  W.  L.  MaeGowau. 

Washington,  A.  G.  Braden. 

West  (Chester,  Addison  .Tones. 

Wilkes  Barre,  James  M.  Coughlin. 

Wilkinsburg,  J.  I>.  Anderson. 

Williamsport,  Samuel  Transcan. 

York,  Atreus  Wanner. 


UIIODK    ISLAND. 


Bristol;  J.  P.  ikoynolds. 
East  Providcn<"«?,  .1.  E.  C.  Faruham. 
Johnston,  Nathan  ^t.  Wright.'' 
Lin(>olii,  Frank  O.  l.)rai)er.' 
Newport,  Benjamin  Baker. 


;  Pawtuc'ket,  (iilmaii  C.  Fisher, 
i  Providence,  Iloraco  S.  TarbeU. 

Westerly,  W.  R.  Whittle.'^ 
,  Woonsorkft,  F.  E.  Me  Fee. 


.Sorril    ('AIIC)MNA. 


Charleston,  Henry  1*.  Archer. 
Columbia, . 


(ireenville,  E.  L.  Hughes. 
Spartanburg,  P.  T.  Brodie. 


SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls,  Alexander  M.  Rowe. 

TKNXESSKK. 


Chattanooga,  A.  T.  Barrett. 
Clarksvillo,  J.  W.  Graham. 
Columbia,  J.  I).  Mcadors. 
Jackson,  Thomas  II.  Paine. 


Austin,  John  B.  Winn. 
Brenham,  E.  W.  Tarrant. 
Brownsvillo,  J.  F.  Cummings. 
Corpus  Christ i,  Charles  W.  Crossley. 
Cor.sicana,  .1.  T.  Hand. 
Dallas,  J.  L.  Long. 
Denison,  William  Gay. 
El  Paso,  W.  H.  Savage. 
Fort  Worth,  Alexanib'r  Hogg. 
Gainesville,  E.  F.  Comegys. 
Galveston,  Oscar  H.  Cooper. 


Logan,  John  T.  Caine,  jr. 
Ogden  City,  R.  S.  Page.' 


I  .Johnson  ('ity,  R.  IL  Frceland. 

Knoxville,  Albert  Ruth, 
i  Memi>his,  George  W.  Gordon. 

Nashville,  Z.  H.  Brown. 


TKXA^. 


(ireenville,  J.  IL  Van  Amburgh. 
Houston,  W.  S.  Sutton. 
Laredo,  F.  A.  Parker. 
Marshall,  ("liesley  F.  Adams. 
Palestine,  P.  V.  Pennybacker. 
Paris,  J.  (!.  Wooten. 
San  Antonio,  .L  E.  Smith. 
i  Sherman,  W.  Leonard  Lemnion. 

'  Temple,  J.  E.  Blair. 

i 

■  Tyler,  John  A.  Boon. 

!  Waro,  Charles  T.  Alexander. 


ITAII. 


Provo  City,  William  S.  Hawlings. 
Salt  Lake  City,  .1.  F   Millspaugh. 


'  Suporvising  ])iiii(>ipal. 

*  rost-ollioc.  Clicstcr. 

*  County  saperinteiidciit  •  iKwt-offioo,  ^[c(lia. 

*  I*o8t-oflice,  Eoston. 


"  Triiu'ipal. 

•J  l*oHt  oliioc.  OliH'vvillo. 

'  Post-oflicj',  Central  Falls. 
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VKIIMONT. 


Barre,  Darwin  S.  Waterman. 
Brattlcboro;  James  II.  Babbitt. 
Bnrlingtou,  Henry  O.  Wheeler. 


Alexandria,  Koscinsko  Kemper. 
Charlottesville,  F.  W.  Lane. 
Danville,  Abuer  Anderson. 
Fredericksburg,  E.  M.  Crntchfield. 
Lynchburg,  E.  C.  Glass. 
Manchester,  A.  II.  Fitzgerald. ' 
Newport  News,  J.  H.  Crafford.  - 


Rutland,  Alfred  Turner. 

St.  Albans,  Frank  W.  AVhippen. 


VIRGISIA. 


Fairhavcn,  C.  W.  Albright. 
Now  Whatcom,  Harry  Pattisou. 
Olympia,  W.  H.  Bceler. 
Port  Townsend,  O.  B.  Grant. 


Charleston,  George  S.  Laidley. 
Huntington,  James  M.  Lee. 
Martinsburg,  J.  A.  Cox. 


Antigo,  John  E.  Martin. 
A])pleton,  Carrie  E.  Morgan. 
Ashland,  Joseph  M.  Turner. 
Baraboo,  J.  E.  Necollina. 
Benvcr  Dam,  James  J.  Dick. 
Beloit,  C.  W.  Merriman. 
Berlin,  Perry  Niskorn. 
Chip}>ewa  Falls,  R.  L.  Barton. 
Eau  Claire,  J.  K.  McGregor. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Ed.  McLoughlin. 
Fort  Howard,  A.  W.  Burton. 
Green  Bay,  M.  H.  McMahon. 
Janesville,  D.  D.  Mayne. 
Kaiikauna,  Hampton  Corlett. 
Kenosha,  E.  L.  Grant. 
La  Crosse,  Albert  Hardy. 
^faiMson,  R.  B.  Dudgeon. 
Manitowoc,  H.  Evjins. 


(.■he>enne,  .lames  O.  Churchill. 


Norfolk,  K.  C.  Murray. 
Petersburg,  1).  M.  Brown. 
Portsmouth,  — .  Jacobs. 
Richmond,  William  F.  Fox. 
Roanoke,  B.  Rust. 
Staunton,  John  H.  Bader. 
i  Wiuchester,  Maurice  M.  Lynch. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle,  Frank  J.  Barnard. 
Spokane  Falls,  I).  Bemiss. 
Tacoma,  H.  M.  James. 
Walla  Walla,  R.  C.  Kerr. 


WEST   VIKGINIA. 


Parkersburg,  W.  M.  Straus. 
Wheeling,  W.  H.  Anderson. 


WISCONSIN. 


Marinette,  J.  T.  Edwards. 
Menasha,  Joseph  L.  Fiewegcr. 
Menominee,  Judson  E.  Iloyt. 
Merrill,  James  H.  Heal. 
^Milwaukee,  George  W.  Pcckham. 
Neenah,  J.  N.  Stone. 
Oconto,  Elmer  E.  Carr. 
Oshkosh,  Rufus  H.  Halsey. 
Portage,  William  Fulton, 
liacine,  O.  C.  Seelyo. 
Sheboygan,  George  Holler. 
Stcjvene  Point,  Henry  A.  Simonds. 
Sn]>erior,  A.  W.  Rankin. 
Watertown,  C.  F.  Viebahn. 
Waukesha,  H.  L.  Terry. 
Wjtusau,  William  R.  Moss. 
White  Water,  E.W.Walker. 


WYOMING. 


l^nramie,  Frank  W.  Lee. 


'  Priofipal. 


'County  8ii]>criutoiul(;iit;  poHt-olVu'o,  Lee  llnll. 
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III. — College  Presidents. 
I. — Colleges  for  malen  and  coeducational  colleyes  of  liberal  arts. 


Namo  of  prosideiit. 


J.  H.  Patterson 

Arthur  W.  McGalin,  D.  D 

John  O.  Keener,  D.  J) 

George  R.  McNeill,  A.  M 

Henry  J.  Willingham,  A.  H . . . 

J.  M.  Bledsoe 

C.  S.  Dinkins 

James  Lonergau.  S.  J 

R.  C.  Jones,  LL.  D 

Theo.  B.  Comstock,  Sc.  D 

G.  C.  Jones,  A.  M 

John  W.  Conger,  A.  M 

Eugene  K.  Long,  Ph.  D 

Jas.  A.  Langhliu 

A.  C.  Millar,  A.  M 

Joseph  A.  Booker,  A.  M 

William  F.  Shedd 

Thomas  Mason,  A.  M.,  I).  1 ) . . . 
Martin  Kellogg,  A.  M.,  LL.  I> . 

Wm.  Hcnslee,  A.  B 

W.  C.  Sawyer,  Ph.  D.,  acting. . 

E.  N.  Condit 

J.W.Hickey 

J.N.Beard,D.D 

8.  B.  Morse,  D.  D 

Brother  Bettclin 

C.  H.  Keycs,  A.  B 

Edward  Allen,  S.  J 

Joseph  Riordan,  S.  J 

J.  S.  Austin,  A.  M 

D.  8.  Jordan,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  1)  . . . 

J.  P.  Widney,  A.  M.,  M.  1) 

W.J.nam,A.M 

Henry  1).  McAneiiciy,  A.  M . . . . 

Janii'H  II.  Baker,  LL.  D 

Wm.  F.  Slotuni,  jr.,  LL.  D 

Horatio  S.  Beavis,  A.  M.,  Ph.  B 

Wm.  F.  McDowell,  Ph.  D.,  S. 

T.  B. 
Geo.  W.  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . . 

B.  P.  Raymond,  D.  D.,  LL.  1). . 
Timothy  Dwight,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Albert  N.  Kauh,  Ph.  I) 

S.  U.  Greene,  D.  D.,  acting 

J.  Havens  Kiehnrds,  S.  J 

J.  E.  Rankin,  1 ).  D.,  LL.  D 

E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Pli.  D.,  LL.  D 

John  F.  Forbes,  Ph.  1) 

W.F.  Melton,  A.  M 

A.  F.  Lewis,  A.  M 

Charles  G.  Fairchild 

Wm.  E.  Bogg.s,  1).  D.,  LL.  1)  . . 
Horace  Bnnistead,  D.  D 

C.  O.  Stubbs,  A.  M 


University  or  college. 


Blount  College 

Howard  College 

Southern  l.'ni verHity 

Lafayette  College 

Lineville  College 

Scottsboro  College 

Selnia  I'niversity 

Spring  Hill  College 

Lniversity  of  Ahibania 

University  of  Arizona 

Arkadelx>hia  Methodist  Col- 
lege. 

Ouachita  Baptist  College 

Arkansas  College 

Arkansa.s  Cumberland  Col- 
lege. 

Hendrix  College 

Arkansas  Baptist  College 

Little  ]{oek  University 

Philander  Smith  College 

University  of  California 

Pierce  (^liristian  College 

University  of  the  Pacilic 

Occidental  College 

St.  Vincent's  College 

Napa  College 

California  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Throop  Polytechuiclustitnte. 

St.  Iguntins  College 

Santa  Clara  College 

Pacific  Methodist  College 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. 

University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  College. . 

llesperiiiu  (^'oUege 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 


Address. 


Presbyterian  College  of  the 

Southwest. 
University  of  Denver 

Trinity  College 

Wesleyau  University 

Yale  University 

Delaware  College 

Columbian  University 

(Tcorgetown  University 

Howard  University 

(iallaudet  College i 

.lohii  B.  Stetson  University  .J 
Florida  Conference  Collegt^  .. 
Seminary   West  of   the  Su-  j 
wan  nee  River.  ' 

Rollins  College 

University  of  Georgia ; 

Atlantii  University 

Bowdon  College , 


Blountsville,  Ala. 
East  Lake,  Ala. 
(ireensboro,  Ala. 
Lafayette,  Ala. 
Lineville,  Ala. 
ScottslH»ro,  Ala. 
Selma,  Ala. 
Sjiring  Hill,  Ala. 
I  niversity,  Ala. 
Tucson,  Ariz. 
Arkadelx»hia,  Ark. 

Do. 
Batesville,  Ark. 
Clarksville,  Ark. 

Conway.  Ark. 
Little  Jiock,  Ark. 

Do. 

Do. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
College  Citv,Cal. 
College  Park,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Do. 
Napa,  Cal. 
Oakland,  Cal. 

Do. 
Pasadena,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Santa  (*lara,  Cal. 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Stanford  University, 

Cal. 
University,  Cnl. 

Wood  bridge,  Cal. 
Woodland,  Cal. 
Boulder,  Colo. 
Colorado   S  i>  r  i  n  g  s , 

Colo. 
Del  Nortv,  Colo. 

Uni  versit  V  Park, 

Colo. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Middletown,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Newark,  Del. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
De  Tiand.  Fla. 
Leesburg,  I'la. 
Tallahassee,  Kla. 

Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Atlieus.  (4a. 
Atlanta^(ia. 
Bowdon,  Ga. 
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1. — CaUetjcs  for  lualea,  dr. — Continued. 


Nanio  of  i>rt.'sidcnt. 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


J.  B.  ( imnbroll,  D.  I > 

W.  A.  Candler,  D.  D 

D.C.JoliD,D.D 

W.  F.  Koldusou 

Franklin  B.  Ciault,  M.  S 

J.  G.  Evans,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Wm.  H.  Wilder.  A.  M.,  D.  D . . . . 

M.  J.  Marsilc,  C.  8.  V 

Jas.  E.  Rogers,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D. . .. 

Holmes  Dysinger,  D.  D 

Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.  D 

Thomas  S.  Fitzgerald,  S.  J 

Wm.  K.  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  D.  I)  .. 

W.  E.  Lugeubeel 

Daniel  Irion 

Carl  Johaun,  A.  M.,  LL.  D 

Henry  W.  Rogers,  LL.  D 

J.  A.  Leavitt 

J.H.Bree8e,Ph.  D 

J.H.Finley,A.M 

John  V.  N.  Standish,  Ph.  D. . .. 

Wm.  H.  Monroo,  A.  M 

John  E.  Bradley,  Ph.  D 

J.  M.  Coulter,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  . . . 
M.  H.  Chaml>erlin,A.  M.,  LL.  B. 

A.  E. Turner,  A.M 

J.  B.  McMichael,  D.  D 

H.  J.  Kickhoofor,  A.' M 

B  W.Baker,A.M 

Nicholas  Leonard,  ().  S.  F 

Olof  Olsson,  D.  1).,  Ph.  D 

Hugolino  Stortr,  0. 8.  F 

An  St  en  K.doBlois,  Ph.  D 

W.  11.  Klinefelter,!).  D 

Chas.  A.  Blanchard 

Joseph  Swain,  J X.  D 

Geo.  S.  Burroughs,  Ph.  D 

Jos.  Schmidt 

William  T.  Stott,  1).  D 

John  P.  D.  John,  1).  D 

D.  W.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.... 

W.H.  Davis 

Scot  Butler,  A.  M 

L.  J.  Aldrich,  A.  M.,  D.  D 

John  11.  Martin,  A.  M.,  D.  D. .. 

Andrew  Morrissey,  C.  S.  C 

Joseph  J.  Mills,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.. 

Geo.  Hindley,  B.  D 

Fiutan  Mundwiler,  O.  S.  B 

T.C.Keado.D.D 

James  Marshall,  A.  M.,  I).  D. .. 

.J.  Frederiek  llirsch,  A.  M 

P.W.Jenkins 


Mercer  University 

Emory  College 

( jlark  Uni  vcrsity 

Young  Harris  College 

University  of  Idaho 

Hedding  College 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

St.  Viatcur's  College 

Blackburn  University 

( 'arthage  College 

Universitv  of  Illinois 

St.  Ignatius  College 

ITuiversity  of  Chicago 

Austin  College 

Evangelical  Proseminary  ... 

Eureka  College T . . . . 

Northwestern  University  ... 

Ewing  College 

Northern  Illinois  College... 

Knox  College 

Lombard  University 

Greer  College 

Illinois  College 

Lake  Forest  University 

McKc^ndrre  College 

Lincoln  University 

Monmouth  College 

North  western  College 

C haddock  College ; 

St.  Fr.incis  Solanus  College. 

Augustana  College 

St. Josephs  DiocesanCollege 

Shnrtlelf  College 

Westlield  College 

Wheat  on  College 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  College 

Concordia  College 

FraTiklin  College 

Do  Pan w  University 

Hanover  College 

Harts villo  College 

Butler  University 

Union  Christian  College 

Moores  Hill  College 

University  of  Notre  Dame . . . 

Earlham  College 

Kidgoville  (.-ollege 

St.  Meiurad's  College 

.Taylor  University 

Coo  College 

German  English  College 

Amity  College 


Wm.  S.  Perry,  D.  D.,  LL.  D . . . .  Griswold  College 

Laur.  Larseu •  Luther  College 

H.  L.  Stetson,  D.  D Des  Moines  Ccdlego 

B.  O.  Ay les worth,  LL.  D Drake  University 

Ambrose  C.  Smith,  D.  D Parsons  College* ' 

John  W.  Bissell,  A.  M.,  D.  1). . .  Upper  Iowa  University 

George  A.Gates,  D.  1) Iowa  College 

Hugh  Robinson,  A.  M Lenox  Colh'ge 

Fletcher  Brown,  A.  M.,  B.  D...  Simpson  College 

Charles  A.  Schaetfer,  Ph.  D State  University  of  Iowa ! 


Macon,  (ia. 
Oxford,  Ga. 
South  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Young  Harris,  Ga. 
Moscow,  Idaho. 
Al)ingdon,  III, 
Bloomington,  111. 
Bourbonnais,  111. 
Carlinville,Hl. 
Carthage,lll. 
Champaign,  Hi. 
Chicago,  111. 

Do. 
Effingham,  111. 
Elmhurst,  111. 
Eureka,  111. 
Ev.inston,  111. 
Ewing,  111. 
Fulton,  III. 
Galesburg,  111. 

Do. 
Hoopeston,  III. 
Jacksonville,  111. 
Lake  Forest,  111. 
Lebanon,  HI. 
Lincoln,  III. 
Monmouth,  111. 
Naporville,  III. 
Quincy,  111. 

Do. 
Rock  Island,  111. 
Tcutopolis,  ill. 
Upper  Alton,  111. 
Weiitlield,Ill. 
Wheaton,  111. 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
Crawfords villo,  lud. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Franklin,  Ind. 
Grecncastle,  Ind. 
Hanover,  Ind. 
Hartsville,  Ind. 
Irvington,  Ind. 
Merom,  Ind. 
Moores  Hill,  Ind. 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Ridgcville,  Ind. 
St.  Meinrad,  Ind. 
I'pland.  Ind. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Charles  City,  Iowa. 
College  Springs, 

Iowa. 
Davenport,  Iowa. 
Decorah,  Iowa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Do. 
Fairfield,  Iowa. 
Fayette,  Iowa, 
(irinnell,  Iowa. 
Hopkiuton,  Iowa. 
Indianola,  Iowa. 
Iowa  Citv,  Iowa 
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Namo  of  i>resi(lcnt. 


Fried  rich  Munz,  A.  M 


C.  L.  Stafford, D.I) 

Wm.  F.  King,  LL.  D 

J.  M.  Atwater,  A.  M 

A.  Ro8enl)erger.  A.  B.,  LL.  B . . 

John  Stuart,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D 

Georgo  W.  Carr 


Wm.  M.  Brooks,  A.  M 

L.  Book  waiter 

George  Grossman 

.Tacob  A.  C.'lutz,  D.  D 

Innocent  Wolf,  O.  S.  B.,D.  1).  . 
L.  H.  Murlin,  A.  B.,  S.  T.  B. . . . 

E.  H.  Vaughan,  Ph.  D 

J.l).  Hewitt,  D.  I) 

J.A.Wellcr,  D.  D 

S.  Ensminger,  acting 

E.  J.  Hoenshel 

F.  H.  Snow,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  .... 

C.  M.  Brooke,  A.  M 

C.  A.  Swensson,  A.  M 

F.  W.  Colegrave,  A.  M 

Edward  A.  lli^ins,  S.  J 

Edward  W.  Mueller,  A.  M 

F.M.  Spencer,  D.  D 

Peter  McVicar,  A.  M.,  D.  D. . . 

A.  8.  Vaughan 

Wm.  N.  Kice,A.M 

Daniel  Stevenson,  D.  D 

Wm.  G.  Frost.  Ph.  D 

Wm.  A.  Obenchain,  A.  M 

W.  C.  Young,  1).  D.,  LL.  D . . . . 
W.  S.  Giltner,  A.  M 

A.  C.  Davidson,  D.  D 

J.W.  Hardy 

Milton  Elliott 

Charles  L.  lyoon 

L.  H.  Blauton,  D.  D 

W.  S.  Ryland,  D.  D 

John  L.  Stcffan,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D. . 

B.  T.  Spencer,  A.  M 

J.  W.  Nicholson,  LL.  D 

James  H.  BIcnk,  S.  M 

C.W.Carter 


C.W.Tomkies 

Henry  L.Huhbell,  D.  D 
D.McKiniry,S.J 


E.G.  Mitchell,  D.D 

L.  G.  Adkinson,  D.  D 

Oscar  Atwood,  A.  M 

Wm.  P.  Johnston,  LL.  D 

William  De  Witt  Hyde,  D.  D 

George  C.  Chase,  A.  M 

B.  L.  Whitman.  A.  M 

Thomas  Fell,  Ph.  I).,  LL.  D. . 

D.  C.  Oilman,  LL.  D 

John  A.  Morgan,  S.  J 

Francis  J.  Wagner,  I).  D 

Charles  W.  Reid,  Ph.  I) 


Tuivcrsity  or  college. 


German  College 


Iowa  Wc^sloyan  University.. 

Cornell  College 

Oskaloosa  College 

l*enn  ( -olh^ge 

Central  I'mversity  of  Iowa.. 

University  of  the  Northwest 

Buona  Vista  College 

Tabor  College 

Western  College 

Wiirtburg  College 

Midland  College 

St.  Benedict's  College 

Baker  University 

Sonic  Collece 

College  of  Emporia 

Central  College 

Highland  I'niversity 

Campbell  UniNersity 

University  of  Kau.sas 

Lane  University 

Bethany  College 

Ottawa  University 

St.  Mary's  College } 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  Memorial  College 

Washburn  College 

Wichita  University 

Southwest  Kansas  College  . . 

Unicm  C<dlege 

Berea  College 

Ogden  College 

Centre  College 

Eminence  College 

Georgetown  College 

South  Kentucky  College 

Garrnrd  College 

Kentuekyl'niversitv 

Cen  t  ral  I  'niversity 

Bethel  College 

St.  Marys  College 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  College. 

Louisiana  State  University. . 

Jeflerson  College 

Centenary  College  of  Loui- 
siana. 

Keaehie  College 

Lake  Charles  College 

College  of  the  Iunii::culate 
Conception. 

Leland  University 

New  Orleans  University 

Straight  University 

Tulane  University 

Bowdoin  College 

Bates  College 

Colby  University ' 

St.  John's  College | 

Johns  Hopkins  I'niversity  ... 

Loyola  ( 'ol  lege ! 

Morgan  (.'ollego i 

Washington  College ' 


Address. 


Mount   Pleasant, 
Iowa. 

Do. 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 
Oskaloosa,  lown. 

Do. 
Pella,  Iowa. 
Sioux  City,  I(»wa. 
Storm  Lake,  Iowa. 
Tabor,  Iowa. 
Toledo.  Iowa. 
Waverly,  Iowa. 
Atchison,  Kaus. 

Do. 
Baldwin.  Kans. 
Dodge  City,  Kans. 
Emiioria,  Knns. 
Enterprise,  Kans. 
Hij^hland,  Kans. 
Hoi  ton,  Kans. 
Lawrenre,  Kans. 
Lecompton,  Kans. 
Lindsborg,  Kaus. 
Ottawa,  Kans. 
St.  Marys,  Kans. 
Salina,  Kans. 
Sterling,  Kans. 
Topeka,  Kans. 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Winfiehl,  Kans. 
Barbourville,  Ky. 
Berea,  Ky. 
Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Danville,  Ky. 
Eminence,  Ky. 
Georgetown,  Ky. 
Hopkiusville,  Ky. 
Lancaster,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Kj'. 
Richmond,  Ky. 
Russell ville,  Ky. 
St.  Marys,  Ky. 
Winchester,  Ky. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Convent,  La. 
Jackson,  La. 

Keaehie,  La. 
Lake  Charles,  La. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brunswi<;k,  Me. 
Lcwiston,  Me. 
Waterville,  Me. 
Annapolis,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Do. 

Do. 
Chestcrtown,  Md. 
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N.imo  of  prcsidout. 


Brotlier  Maurice 

C.aKex.D.l) 

Edward  P.  Allen,  D.  1) 

William  li.  Purnell,  LL.D.... 
Thomas  H.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  D.  1). 
Merrill  E.Gates,  Ph.  D.,  LL. 
D.,L.H.D. 

wilYiam  F.'  Warreii "lL." D  '.'.'.'. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D 

Samuel  H.  Lee 

Elmer  H.  Capen,  D.  D 

F.  Carter,  Ph.  D..  LL.  D 

G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

Edward  A.  McGurk,  S.  J 

Denison  C.  Thomas,  Ph.  D 

L.  R.  Fisko,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

August  F.  Bruske,  D.  D , 

James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D 

George  W.  Caviuess,  A.  M 

'  M.  A.  Breed,  A.  B 

H.  A.  Schapmau,  S.  J 

George  F.  Mosher,  LL.  D 

Gerrit  J.  Kollen,  A.  M 

A.  G.  Slocum,  LL.  D 

W.  G.  Sperry,  D.  D 

Bernard  Locuikar,  O.  S.  B 

Lewis  A.  Pier,  A.  M 


George  II.  Bridgmau,  D.  D. 

Gcorg  Sverdrnp , 

CyruH  Northrop.  Ll^.  D 

James  W.  Strong,  D.D 

Thorbjorn  N.  Mohn , 

Adam  Kinglaud,  D.D 

Emil  rhl 

Matthias  Wahlstrom,  A.  M 
Gideon  A.  Burgess,  A.  M... 


R.  A.  Vonahle,  D.  D 

C.  A.HnddlestOD,  A.  M..., 
Charles  E.  Libhey,  S.  T.  D. 

W.  B.  Murrah,D.  D 

Robert  B.  Fulton,  A.  M-... 

E.  J.  (iantz 

W.  H.  Pritehett,  A.  M 

R.  E.  L.  Burks.  A.  M 

R.  E.  Downing,  B.  Sur 

S.M.Diek,Ph.,D 

B.  H.  Smith,  LL.  D 

J.,r.  Murray,  CM 

Richard  H.  Jesse,  LL.  D. . . 


L'nivcrsitv  or  c<dlegc. 


Rock  Hill  College 

St.  Charles  College 

Mount  St.  Marys  College  .. 

Now  Windsor  College 

Western  Maryland  College. 
Amherst  College 


Boston  College 

Boston  L'niversity 

Harvard  University 

French  Protestant  College  . . 

Tufts  College 

AVilliams  College , 

Clark  University , 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Adrian  College , 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan 

Battle  Creek  College 

Benzonia  College 

Detroit  College 

Hillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  College 

St.  John's  University , 

Nortliwestern  Christian  Col- 
lege. 

Hamline  U^uiversity 

Augsburg  Seminary 

University  of  Minnesota 

Carleton  College 

St.  Olaf  College 

Macalester  Ccdlege 

St.  Paul's  College 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College. 
Parker  College 


Address. 


Geo.  W\  Mitchell 

J.D.Hammond,  D.  D 

EdwardC.  Gordon,  1).  D. . . 

Chas.  C.  llemen  way 

J.  H .  Selden,  A.  M 

Nannie  8.  Coleman 

J.F.Cook,  A.M.,  LL.D.... 

H.  G.  King 

J.P.(ireene,  D.  D.,  LL.  D-. 
Wm.  H.  Black,  D.  D 


Mississippi  College 

Cooper- liuddleston  College. . 

Rust  University 

Millsa])8  College 

L^niversity  of  Mississippi 

Central  Christian  College 

Northwest  Missouri  College.. 
Southwest  iiaptist  Coll<?ge. .. 

PikeCollege 

Missouri  Wesloyau  College. .. 

Christian  I  ■  niversity 

St.  Vincent's  College 

University  of  the    State   of 
Missouri. 

Grand  River  College 

Central  College 

Westminster  College 

l*ritchett  School  Institute 

Ozark  College 

Western  Cofiegc 

La  Grange  College 

Law  son  Presbyterian  College. 

"William  Jew<'ll  C-ollegc 

Missouri  Valley  College 


Ellicott  City,  Md. 

Do. 
Mount  St.  Marys,  Md. 
New  W^indsor,  Md. 
Westminster,  Md. 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Do. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Tufts  College,  Mass. 
W^illiamstown,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Do. 
Adrian,  Mich. 
Albion,  Mich. 
Alma,  Mich. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Benzonia,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Hillsdale,  Mich. 
Holland,  Mich. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Olivet,  Mich. 
Collegeville,  Minn. 
Excelsior,  Minn. 

Hamline,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Do. 
Northfield,  Minn. 

Do. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul  Park,  Minn. 
St.  Peter,  Minn. 
Winnebago  City, 

Minn. 
Clinton,  Miss. 
Daleville,  Miss. 
Holly  Springs,  Miss. 
Jackson,  Miss. 
University,  Miss. 
Albany,  Mo. 

Do. 
liolivar,  Mo. 
Bowling  Green,  Mo. 
Cameron,  Mo. 
Canton,  Mo. 
Cape  Girardean,  Mo. 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Edinburg,  Mo. 
Fayette,  Mo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Glasgow,  Mo. 
Greenfield,  Mo. 
La  Belle,  Mo. 
La  Grange,  Mo. 
I^awBon,  Mo. 
Liberty,  Mo. 
Marshall,  Mo. 
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Name  of  president. 


J.  B.  Ellifl 

C.  C.  Wooa»,  I).  D 

L.  M.  McAfee 

James  A.  LnniuS 

Brother  Paulian,  F.  S.  C ! . 

Joseph  Grimmelsman,  S.  J 

Winfield  S.  Chaplin,  LL.  D . . . . 

Homer  T.  Fuller,  Ph.  D 

J.  A.  TbonipHOU,  A.  M 

F.A.  Z.  Knmler,A.M 

H.A.Koeh,D.D 

G.  F.  Danlorth,  Ph.  B 

David  K.  Kerr,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D . . . . 

David  H.  Dangan,  A.  M 

Davi<l  B.  Perry,  A.  M 

A.  J.  Mercer,  A.  M 

James  H.  Caniield,  LL.  D 

J.F.Enis,D.D 

James  F.  X.  Ilceffer,  8.  J 

Isaac  Crook,  l).D 

J.  George,  A.  M 

Stephen  A.  Jones,  Ph.  D 

W.  J.  Tucker,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Ernest  Helnistetter 

Austin  Scott,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

F.  L.  Patton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Wm.  F.  Marshall.  A.  M 

F.  H.  Guicheteau,  S.  P.  M 

E.S.  Stover 

Arthnr  E.  Main,  D.  D 

Joseph  F.  Butler,  0. 8.  F 

R  B.  Fairbairn,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . . 

D.  H.  Cochran,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. . . 

Brother  Jerome,  0. 8.  F 

J.  A.  Hartnett,  CM 

John  I.  Zahm,  8.  J 

AlpheusB.  Ilervey,  Ph.  D 

M.  Woolsey  Stryker,  D.  D 

E.  N.  Potter,  8.  T.  D.,  LL.  D., 
D.  C.  L. 

N.  L.  Andrews 

J.  G.  Schnrnian,  8c.  D.,  LL.  D  . . 

George  H.  Ball,  D.  D 

Thomas  E.  Murphy,  8.  J 

Alexander  8.  Webb,  LL.  D 

Scth  Low,  LL.  D 

Brother  Justin,  A.  M 

Thomas  J.  Gannon,  8.  J 

H.    M.    MacCrackeu,    D.     D., 

LL.D. 
P.  8.  MacHalo,  CM 

David  J.  Hill,  LL.  D 

A.  V.  V.  Raymond,  D.  1) 

James  R.  Day,  D.  1) 

George  T.  Winston,  LL.  D 

D.  J.  Sanders,  D.  D 

J.  B.  Shearer,  D.  1).,  LL.  D 

John  C  Kilgo 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


Morrisville  College 

Scarritt  Collegiate  Instituto  . 

]*ark  College 

St.  (.-harles  College 

CoUege     of     the    Christian 

Brothers. 

St.  Louis  University 

Washington  University 

Drury  College 

Tarkio  College 

Avalon  College 

Central  Wesleyan  College 

College  of  Montana 

University  of  ( >niaha 

Cotner  University 

])oane  College 

Fairtield  College 

University  of  Nebraska 

( jates  College 

Creighton  University 

Nebraska      Weslevan     Uni- 

versity. 

York  College 

State  University  of  Nevada.. 

Dartmouth  College 

St.  Benedict's  ( 'o liege 

Rutgers  College 

College  of  New  .Jersey 

Seton  Hall  College 

College  of  the  Sacred  H<':irt.. 
University  of  New  Mexico . .. 

Alfred  ITniversity 

St.  Bonaventure's  College 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Polyt^rchnic      Institute      of 

Brooklyn. 

St.  Francis  College 

St.  John's  College 

Canisiuri  College 

St.  Lawrence  University , 

Hamilton  College 


Hobart  College 


Colgate  University 

Cornell  University 

Keuka  College 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
College  of  the  City  of  New 

York. 

Columbia  College 

Manhattan  College 

St.  John's  College 

Universitv  of  the  Citv  of  New 

York. 
Niagara  University 

University  of  Rochester 

Union  University 

Svracuso  Universitv 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Biddle  University 

Davidson  College 

Trinity  College 


Morrisville,  Mo. 
Neosho,  Mo. 
Parkville.  Mo. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Tarkio,  Mo. 
Trenton,  Mo. 
Warrenton,  Mo. 
Deer  I^odge,  Mont. 
Bellevuc,Nebr. 
Bethany,  Nebr. 
Oete,  Nebr. 
Fairtield,  Nebr. 
Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Neligh,  Nebr. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
University      Place^ 

Nebr. 
York,  Nebr. 
i£eno,  Nev. 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Brunswick;  N.  J. 
Princeton,  N.J. 
South  Orange.  N.  J. 
Vineland,  N.  J. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mez. 
Alfred  Center,  N.Y. 
Allegany,  N.  Y. 
Annandale,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bulfalo,  N.  Y. 
Canton,  N.  Y. 
Clinton,  N.Y. 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Keuka  (!(dlege,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Niagara  University, 

N.  Y. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
S<rlienectady,  N.  Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  V. 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Davidson,  N.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C 
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Name  of  president. 


I'uiversitv  or  coUcj'o. 


Address. 


L.  Lyndon  Ilobbs,  A.  M I  Guilford  College 

Robert  A.  Yoder,  A,  M I  Lenoir  College 

J.D.  Shirey,  A.M '  North  Carolina  College 

J.  C.  Clapp,  I  >.  D '  Catawba  College , 

Cbas.  V.  Meserve,  A.M '  Shaw  University 

Rutherford  College 


William  H.  Goler,  D.  D 

C.  E.  Taylor,  I).  !>.,  Litt.  li j 

M.  A.  Yost,  A.  M  .  

Henrv  C.  Simmons 

Wm.  H.  Becker,  LL.  R 

W.Morri field,  A.M ! 

M.  V.  R.  Knox.  1).  D | 

OrelloCono,  D.D i 

Tamerlane  P.  Marsh.  D.  1)  ....' 

J.  M.  Tombaugb,  A.M ' 

Chas.  W.  Super,  Ph.  1) ' 

Joseph E.  Stubbs,  1).  D.,  LL.  D.! 

C.  Riemenschneider,  Ph.  D | 

James  liogers,  C.  S.  C 

A.  J.  Rurrowes,  S.  J • 

W.  O.  Sproull.  Ph.  I).,  LL.  D  . .  i 

H.J.Ruetenik.D.l) 

Chas.  F.Thwing,  D.D 

C.  II.L.Schuette,A.M 

Wni.  H.  Seott.  LL.  D 

A.  GrabowHki,  Ph.  D 

James  W.  Rashford.  l*li.  D. . . . 

"Wni.  N.  Yates,  acting 

Theodore  Sterling,  LIj.  D 

Or  von  (J.  Brown,  A.M 

D.  B.  Purinton,  A.  M.,  LL.  1) . . 

Fentou  Gall,  B.  S 

Ely  V.Zollars.  LL.D 

J.  M.  Janiieson,  D.  D 

Carl  Aekermau 

John  W.  Simpson,  D.  D..  LL.D 

W.A.\ViniamH,D.D 

Jesse  Johnson 

Wm.  G.  Ballantine.D.D.,LL.DJ 

Wni.  O.  TJiompson,  D.  D ' 

Geo.  W.  MacMillan,Ph.  D.,  D. D. I 

John  M.  1  )avis,  l»h.  D ' 

R.M.  rivshwater,!).  D., acting.' 

Saniuel  A.  Ort,  1).  D i 

John  A.  Pet^jrs,  1).  D 

Thonins  F.  Moses,  A.  M.,  M.  D.J 

Thomas  J.  Sunders,  Ph.  D 

8.  T.  Mitrhell,  A.  M.,  LL.  D  . . . 

James  B.  Lntliank,  M.  S 

S.  F.  Scovel,  D.  D 

Daniel  A.  Long,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . 

D.R.Boyd,  A.M 

Chas.  II.  Chapman, l*h.D 

Thomas  McClollaud,  D.  1) . .-. . 

T.  G.  Brownson 

Thomas  Nowlin 

P.  O.  Bouebrako 

Willis V,  Hawley,  A.M 

W\  J.  Holland,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D  . . . 

Theodore  L.  Seip,  D.D 


Livingstone  College 

Wake  Forest  C.'ollege 

Weavcrvillo  College 

Fargo  College 

Rolla  Fniversity 

University  of  North  Dakota  . 
Red  River  Valley  University  . 

Buehtel  College 

Mount  Union  College 

Ashland  Univeraity 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  I'niversity 

German  Wallace  College 

St.  Jo8ei>h's  College ' 

St.  Xavier  College i 

University  of  Cincinnati ' 

Calvin  College I 

Western  Reserve  irniversity  J 

Capital  University • 

Ohio  State  University I 

Defian<'e  College j 

Ohio  Wesley  an  University . . .  | 

Findlay  College 

Kenyon  College 

Twin  Valley  College 

Denison  I'niversity | 

llillsboro  </0llege I 

Hiram  College ' 

Hopedale  Normal  College..  ..j 

Lima  College 

Marietta  College 

Franklin  College 

Muskingum  Cidlege 

( )berlin  (College 

Miami  University 

Richmond  College 

Rio  Grande  College 

Scio  College 

Wittenberg  College 

Heidelberg  University 

l.^rbana  University 

Otterbein  University 

Wilberforce  University 

Wilmington  College 

University  of  Wooster 


Antioch  College 

University  of  Oklahoma i 

I'^niversity  of  Oregon 

Pacific  U'niversity i 

^fcMinnville  College 

Pacific  College ' 

Philomath  College ' 

Willamette  1  Tniversity ' 

Western  University  of  Pen n-  ' 

sylvania. 
Muhlenberg  College \ 


Guilford  Collego,N.C. 
Hickory,  N.C. 
Mount  Pleasant,  N.C. 
Newton,  N.C. 
Raleigh,  N.C. 
Rutherford    College, 

Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C 
Weaverville,  N.  C. 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. 
Rolla,  N.  Dak. 
University,  N.  Dak. 
Wahpetoii,  N.  Dak. 
Akron,  Ohio. 
Alliance,  Ohio. 
Ashland,  Ohio. 
Athens,  Ohio. 
Berea,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Do, 
Defiance,  Ohio. 
Delaware,  Ohio. 
Findlay,  Ohio. 
Gambier,  Ohio. 
Germantowu.  Ohio. 
Granville,  Ohio, 
llillsboro,  Ohio. 
Hiram,  Ohio. 
Hopedale,  Ohio. 
Lima,  Ohio. 
Marietta,  Ohio. 
New  Athens,  Ohio. 
New  Concord,  Ohio. 
Oberlin,  Ohioi 
Oxford,  Ohio. 
IMchmond,  Ohio. 
Rio  (jrande,  Oliio. 
Scio,  Ohio. 
Springtield,  Ohio. 
Tiftin,  Ohio. 
Urban  a,  Ohio. 
Westervillc,  Ohio. 
Wilberforce,  Ohio. 
Wilmington,  Ohio. 
Wooster,  Ohio. 
Yellow  Springrt,Ohio. 
Norman,  Ukla. 
Euuene,  Oreg. 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 
McMinnville,  Oreg. 
New  berg,  Oreg. 
Philomath,  Oreg. 
Salem,  Oreg. 
Allegheny,  Pn. 

Allentown,  Pa. 
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I. — Colleges  for  utalcH,  etc, — Continued, 


Name  (»f  ]>rosi(leiit. 


E.  H.  mcniiaB,Ph.  I) 

Lenndcr  Scbiierr 

\V.  P.  Johnstou,  A.  M 

An«.  Schultz.  1).  D 

George  E.  Koed,  D.  I).,  LL.  D.. 
C.  E.Hyatt,  C.  E 

Henry  T.  Spniigler,  D.  D 

E.  I).  Warlirld.  LL.  1) 

H.  W.  McKiiight,  I).  ]).,  LL.  D  . 

Theo.B.Kotb,  D.l) 

Isaac  C.  Ketler,  Pb.  I) 

Lsaac  Shari)leHs,  »Sc.  I).,  LL.  D  . 

W.\V.Goo«lwiii 

John  S.  Stabr,  Pb.  !>.,  D.  D  .. .. 


I'uivcrBity  or  collcpjo. 


I/ebanon  Valley  College 

St.  Vine«*nt  ('ollego 

(■enova  College 

Moravian  College 

Dickinson  College 

Pennsylvania  Military  Col- 
lege. 

irrsinns  College 

I^afayetto  College 

PoniiHvl  vania  College 

Thicl  College 

<  Jrovo  City  College 

Haverford  College 


I 


John  II.  HarriB,  Ph.  1). 
Isaac  N.  Honda  11. 1).  1  > 


Monongahela  College 

Franklin  and  Maitthall  (.-ol- 
lege. 

Ilncknell  I'niversity 

iiincoln  I'niversity 


Brother  Athanasius 

Win.  H.  Crawford,  D.  D 

Aaron  E.  (robble,  A.  AI 

K.  G.  Fergoeon.  D.  D 

R.  E.  Thompson,  1).  D 

IJrotlier  Isidore | 

Charles  C.  Harrison,  acting  .. .' 

J.  M.  Wisnian,  A.  M • 

John  T.  Mnrphy,  C.  S.  Sp 

Charles  Do  Gamio,  I*h.  D 

C.  A.  McEvoy,  O.  S.  A 

James  1).  Moffat.  I).  I) 

E.  D.  Andrews,  1>.  D.,  LL.  1)  ... 
11.  E.  Shepherd,  A.  M.,  LL.  1)  . . 
John  I.  Clclaud,  A.  M 

John  Q.  Johnson,  A.  P.,  H.  1 ) . .  . 
Jas.  Woodrow,  l*b.  I).,  LL.  1)  . 

W.  M.  Grier,  D.  D 

Charles  Manly,  D.  D 

G.  W.  Hollaml,  Ph.  1).,  1 ).  1 ) . . . 

L.  M.  Dnnton.  D.  D 

James  If.  Carlisle,  LL.  1) 

Wm.  M.  Blackburn,  D.  D 

J.  W.  Hancber,  M.  8.,  A.M.... 

W.  I.  Graham,  A.  M 

LP.Pat<»h 

Joseph  W.  Manck,  A.  M 

Albert  T.  Free,  A.  M 

J.  Albert  Wallace,  D.  1 ) 

Isaac  W.  Joyce,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . 
George  Sumiuey,  D.  D 


J.  F.  Spence,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  1 ) . . . . 

S.  G.  Gilbreath,  B.  S 

G.  M.  Savage,  A.  M.,  LL.  I ) 

J.  S.  McCulloch,  D.  D 

Chas.  W.  Dabnev,jr.,  Ph.  I).. 
LL.  D. 


St.  Francis  College 

Allegheny  College 

Central  Pennsylvania ( !o] lege 

Westminster  College 

Central  High. School 

La  Sallo  C«dlege 

I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania.. 

Dnqnesne  College 

Holy  Ghost  College 

S warthmoro  College 

Villanova  College 

Washington  and  .JcHersoii 
College. 

Brown  I'niversitv 

College  of  ('harleston 

i*rc8by  terian  College  o  f 
South  Carolina. 

Allen  University 

Sonth  Carolina  C'ollege 

Erskino  (.'ollego 

Funuiin  L'niversity 

Newberry  College 

Clallin  University 

WolVord  ( 'ollege 

Pierre  I'ni  versitv 

Black  Hills  College 

Dakota.University 

Kedlield  College 

University  of  South  Dakota  . 

Yankton  (.'ollege 

King  College 

V.  S.  Grant  University 

Southwestern  I*resbvteri:ui 
University. 

American  Temperance  Uni- 
versity. 

IIiw:iss(K.^  College 

Southwestern  Baptist  Uni- 
versity. 

Kuoxvillc  College 

University  of  Tennessee 


Ad<1re8s. 


Annville,  Pa. 
Iteatty,  Pa. 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 
Ikstblehcm,  Pa. 
Carlisle,  Pa. 
(Chester,  i*a. 

CoUegoville,  I*a. 
Easton,  Pa. 
(Jettysburg,  I*a. 
(ire<»iiville.  Pa. 
(irovo  City,  Pa. 
Haverfoni      College, 

I'a. 
.Jefferson,  Pa. 
I>an caster.  Pa. 

Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Lincoln     University, 

Pa. 
Loretto,  l*a. 
Meadville,  Pa. 
New  Berlin,  i*a. 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Do. 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Villanova,  Pa. 
Wash  i  ngtou,  Pa. 

Providence,  IL  I. 
Charleston.  S.  C. 
Clinton,  S.  C. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Dne  West,  S.  C. 
(ireenville.S.C. 
Newberry,  S.  C  ■. 
Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
Simrtanburg.  S.  C. 
East  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 
IJedfield,  S.  Dak. 
Vermillion,  S.  Dak. 
Yankton,  S.  Dak. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Harriman,  Tenn. 

Hi  wassce  College, 

Tenn. 
.Tacksor.,  Tenn. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Do. 
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I. — Colleges  for  males^  etc. — Contiuued. 


Name  of  president. 


N.  Greeu,  LL.  1) 

T.  \V.  CannoD,  A.  li 

S.  W.  15oarduiaii;  LL.  D  - . . 

Brother  Maurelian 

hJ.  1  loj)  wood,  A.  M 

J.  T.  liondersoD,  A.  M 

J.  Hradon,  D.  D 

E.  M.  Cravath.  D.  D 

Alfred  Owon,D.D 

James  H.  Kirkland,  Ph.  D 
B.  Lawton  Wiggins,  A.  M 
W.  N.  lUllingsley,  A.  M . . . 

J.  L.  Baohman,  A.  M 

Jere  Moore,  D.  D 


James  T.  Cooter,  A.  B. 

Thomas  S.  Miller 

G.  Laugner 


J.  D.  Robnett,  D.  D 

Oscar  L.  Fisher,  A.  M.,  B.  D  . 

Jolin  O'Shanahau,  S.  J 

John  H.  McLean.  A.  M.,  I).  D 

LB.  Scott,  D.  D 

8.  M.  Luckett,  D.  D 

B.lXCockrill 

Addison  Clark,  LL.  D 


R.  C.  Burleson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . . 

ir.T.  Koalini,',  A.M 

James    E.   Talmage,    Sc.    !>., 

Ph.  I). 
Matthew  H.  Buckham,  D.  D. . 

Ezra  jiraiuerd,  LL.  I> 

Wm.  \V.  Smith,  LL.  D 

W.B.Yount 

Wm.  ;M.  Thornton,  LL.  D 

K.  (i.  Waterhouse,  D.  D , 

Richard  McJlwaine,  1).  D 

G.W.C.  Lee,LL.D 


University  or  college. 


F.  W.  Boatwright,  A.  M 

J nliiis  1).  Dreher,  Ph.  D 

A.  ('.Jones 

F.  X.  English,  A.  M 

E.  A.  Sutherland 

B.  W.  Jiriutnall 

J.  W.  lleston.  Ph.  D 

Thos.  M.  Gateh,  I'h.  I) 

Calvin  W.  Stewart,  D.  D 

C.R.Tho]»urn 

Aegidius  Junger,  1>.  D 

James  F.  Eaton l 

Robert  W.  Douthat ! 

H.  McDcarmid,  A.  M ' 

Hay  ward  Fleming,  acting | 

P.  13.  Reynolds,  acting , 

Samuel  "Plantz,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D  . . .  I 

E.  1 ).  Eaton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

H.  A.  Muehlmeier.  I>.  D I 

F.  P.  Dalrymple,  A.  M 

Chas.  K.  Adams,  LL.  D 


Address. 


Cumberland  I'ni versit v 

Bethel  College \ 

Mary  ville  College 

Christian  Brothers'  College  .. 

Milligan  College 

Carscm  and  Newman  Ctdlege. 
('entrnl  Tennessee  College  .. . 

Fisk  University 

Roger  Williams  University  .. 

Vanderhilt  University 

University  of  the  South , 

Burritt  College ' 

Sweetwater  College j 

Greeneville    and    Tusculum 

College. 
Washington  College 

University  of  Texas 

Evangelical    Lutheran   Col- 

lege. 

Howard  Payne  College ' 

Fort  Worth  University ! 

St.  Mary's  University ' 

Southwestern  University ! 

Wiley  University ! 

Aust  in  College 

Trinity  University ' 

Add-Ran  Christian   Univer-  , 

sity. 

Baylor  U'niversity ; 

Paul  Quinn  College 

University  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont 

Middlebury  College 

Randolph-Maron  College 

Bridgewater  College ' 

University  of  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College. -J 

Hampden-Sidney  Ccdlege 

Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. 

Richmond  College 

Koanoke  Ctdlego 

Vashon  College i 

Colfax  College 

Walla  Walla  College ' 

01ym])ie  University i 

University  of  Seattle 

Universitv  of  Washington... 

Whit  wort  h  College 

Puget  Sound  University 

St.  James  College , 

Whitman  College ' 

Barboursville  College 1 

Bethany  College ' 

West  Virginia  College ■ 

West  A'irginia  University 

Lawreut^e  University ■ 

Beloit  College? i 

Alission  House 

(iale  Ccdlegi* | 

University  of  Wisconsin j 


Lebanon,  Tenn. 
McKeu/ie,  Tenn, 
Mary  ville,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Milligan,  Tenn. 
Mossy  Creek,  Tenn. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Spencer,  Tenn. 
Sweetwater,  Tenn. 
Tusculum,  Tenn. 

W^ashington  College, 

Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 
Brenham,  Tex. 

Brownwood,  Tex. 
Fort  Worth,  Tox. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Georgetown,  Tox. 
Marshall,  Tox. 
Sherman,  Tex. 
Tehnacana,  Tox. 
Thorp  Spring,  Tex. 

Waco,  Tox. 

1)0. 

SaltLake  City,  Utah. 

Burlington,  Vt. 
Middlebury,  V t. 
Ashland,  Va. 
Bridgewater,  Va. 
CharlottoBville,  Va. 
Emory,  Va. 
Hampden-Sidnoy,Va. 
Lexington,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va. 
Salem,  Va. 
Burton,  Wash. 
Colfax,  Wash. 
College  Place,  Wash. 
Olympia,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Sumner,  Wash. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Vancouver,  Wash. 
AValla  Walla,  Wash. 
Barboursville,  W.Va. 
Bethany,  W.  Va. 
Flemiugton,  W.  Va. 
Morgan  town,  W.  Va. 
Api»Teton,  Wis. 
IJeloit,  Wis. 
Franklin,  Wis. 
Gales  ville.  Wis. 
Madison,  Wis. 
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I. — Colleges  for  males,  etc. — Continued. 


Name  of  preHulcnt. 


University  or  collego. 


Wm.  C.  Whitford,  D.  D I  Milton  Col  logo 

Leopold  Biisbart,  S.  J Marquette  College 

RiifuB  C.  Flagg,  D.  D Ripon  College 

Joseph  Rainer |  Heminnry   of  St.  Francis  of 

I      Sah'H. 

A.  F.  Ernat North  western  Univ4Teity 

A.  A.  Johu8on«  D.  1) University  of  Wyoming 


II. — Colleges /or  women. 


Address. 


Milton,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Ripon«  Wis. 
St.  Francis,  Wis. 

Watertown,  Wis. 
Laramie,  Wyo. 


V.O.  Hawkins 

Henrj'  A.  Mooily,  M.  I) . . . 
Soloninn Paluier,  Ph.  IK. 

T.  J.  SinnnonH,  A.  M 

Mrs.  II.  K.  .Stone 

A.  n.  Jones,  D.  I).,LL.L>. 
8.  W.  A verett,  LL.  D  . . . . 

Jas.  1).  Wade,  A.  M 

P.  P.  Winn,  A.  M 

E.lI.Murfrcc 

Alonzo  Hill,  A.  M 

Joliu  Masscy,  LL.  D 


MrH.  C.T.Mills 

Sister  Marv  Uernardine 

W.A.  Finley,D.I> , 

Mi.HS  M.  Riitlierford 

P.  8.  T  w  i  tty 1 

G.J.Orr , 

Rev.  James  E.  Powell 

A.  W.  Van  I  loose 

Rufim  W.  Smith.  A.  M 

Chas.  C.  C'ox,  A.  M 

Wm.C.Iiasrt 

J.  Huiris  Cliappell 

A.  J.  Battle,  D.  1).,  LL.  I ) 

John  K.  IJaker 

Joseph  R.  lliirkiT,  Ph.  D 

E.  F.BullarcUA.M 


C.W.Leflin;X\voU,  D.D 

Sarah  F.  Anderson . 

John  M.  Duncan,  A.  M.. 

J.F.  Hendy,  I).  D 

Annie  J.  Hotdev 


Benj.F.Cahell 

Edward  K.  (handler,  U.  D 

Miss  C.  A.  Cnmpliell 

J.  M.  Bruce 

E.W.Klrod 

J.  R.  Baunies 

J.  B.  Skinner 

H.  B.  Mc('lellan,A.M 

Cadcsnian  Popt? 

Mi-s.  B.  W.  Vineyard 

A.  C.  Cioodwiu 

G.  B.  Perrv 


Athens  Female  C<dlege 

Bailey  Springn  Univt-rsity  .. 

East  Ltike  Athenseum 

Union  Female  College 

Synodieal  Female  College . . . 

HnntHville  Female  College.. 

JudHon  Female  Institute 

Marion  Female  Seminary... 

Ishell  College 

C<Mitral  Female  Colleg<; 

TuHkalo(»8a  Female  College. 

Alahama  Conference  Female 
(■ollego. 

Mills  College 

College  of  Notre  I  >ame 

Santa  Rosa  Seminary 

Lucy  Cold)  Institute 

Andrew  Female ('oUege. . 

I)altou  Female  College  .. 

Monroi^  Fi'Uiale  College 

(Jeorgia  Female  Seminary . . . 

La(irangc>  IVniale  College... 

SoutlM?rn  Female CoUegi". ... 

Wcsleyan  F<*malo  College... 

Georgia  Normal  au<l  indus- 
trial College. 

SlHUter  College 

Young  I'^'emale  ( 'ollcge 

Illinois  Female  College 

Jacksonville  Female  Acad- 
emv. 

St.  Mary's  Srhocd 

IJockfijrd  Collegia 

(.'oates  Collene 

College  for  Young  La<lics... 

College  of  the  Sisters  of  Beth- 
any. 

Potter  ( '(dlege 

C'lintonC(dlego 

Cahl  well  College 

Lihertv  Female  College 

J^ynnland  Female  College. . . 

Daughters  College 

Hamilton  Female  C-ollego..  . 

Sayro  Female  Institute 

Millershurg  Female  Colh'ge. 

•lessamhic  Feniale  Institute. 

Owenshoro  IVuiale  ('(dlegc. . 

Kentucky  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 


-  •  I 


Athens,  Ala. 
Bailoy  Springs,  Ala. 
East  Lake,  Ala. 
Eufaula,  Ala. 
Florence,  Ala. 
Huntsville,  Ala. 
Marion,  Ala. 

Do. 
Talladega,  Ala. 
Tuskaloosa,  Ala. 

Do. 
Tuskegee,  Ala. 

Mills  College,  CaL 
Sail  Jose,  Cal. 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Athens,  Ga. 
Cuthhert,  Ga. 
Dal  ton,  Ga. 
Forsyth,  Ga. 
Gainesville,  Go. 
La  ( I  range,  Ga. 

Do. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Milledgeville,  Go. 

Rouie,  fJa. 
Thomasvillc,  Ga. 
Jacksonville,  IlL 
Do. 

Knoxville,  111. 
K«)ckford,  111. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Oswego,  Kans. 
Topeka,  Kans. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
Clinton,  Ky. 
Danville,  Ky. 
(rla,sgow,  Ky. 
(ilendale,  Ky. 
Harrodsburg,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Do. 
Millershurg,  Ky. 
Nieholasville,  Ky.     * 
Owenshoro,  Ky. 
Pewee  Valley,  Ky. 


ED   93- 
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II. — Colleges  for  icomen — Continued. 


Naoio  of  president. 


University  or  c'ollcge. 


A.  G.  Mnrpbey 

Jobn  M.  Hubbard,  A.  M  . 

S.W.Pearcy,  A.M 

George  .1.  Ramsey,  A.  M 

A.  D.  McVoy,  A.  M 

S.  Decatur  Lucas 

H.S.Wbitman 

Edgar  M.  Smitb 


Jobn  F.  Goucber,  D.  D 


J.  IT.  Apple,  A.M 

C.L.Keedy,  A.M.,M.  D 

J.  H.Turner,  A.M 

C.C.  Bragdon,A.M.... 


I 


Miss  Agnes  Irwin 

L.  Clark  8eelve,  D.  D. 
Mrs.  E.S.  Mead,  A.M.. 


Mrs.  Julia  J.  Irvine 

R.  n.  Abbott,  D.  D 

W.  T.  Lowroy,  A.  M.,  D,  D 


Jobn  W.  Cbambcrs 

Mr8.*AdeliaM.  Hillman 
Robert  Frazcr,  LL.  D . . . 


B.  K.  Morrison 
L.  T.  Fitzhuirb 


T.  H.  Hollomau 


L.  M.  Stoue,  1).  D 


A.  8.  Maddox 

H.S.  Koller 

W.H.HuHtloy 

Cbas.  H.  Otken,  LL.  D 

H.  Walter  Featberstun,  I).  I).. 

Mr.><.  F.  P.  St.  Clair , 

S.  F.  Taylor,  D.  D j 

Hiram  1).  Groves 

Jobn  W.  Primrose,  1).  D 

Lina  Moxley 

B.T.  Blewett,LL.D 

W.  A.  Wilson,  A.  M 

Arcbi1)ald  A.  Jones 

J.  D.  Blunton 

A.  K.  Yaurev 

W.  S.  Knigbt,  D.  D 

Jesse  M.  Durrell 


Gertrude  G.  Kowen 

J.  H.  McHvaine,  D.  I) 

William  E.  Waters,  Pb.  1).... 

Truuiau  J.  Hackus,  LL.  D 

Rjifus  S.  Green.  D.  D 

Miss  .Tames  iSmitb,  dean 

Geo.  W.  Samson,  D.  D.,  LL.  1). 


Logan  Female  College 

Stanford  Female  College 

Wincbester  Female  College. . 

Silliman  Female  Institute 

MansHeld  Female  College 

Jerterson  Davis  College 

Westbruok  Seminary 

Maine  Wesley  an  Seminary 
and  Female  College. 

Woman's  College  of  Balti- 
more. 

Woman's  College 

Keo  Mar  College 

Lutberville  Female  Seminary 

LascU  Seminary  for  Young 
Women. 

Ra<leliffe  College 

Smith  College 

HoHut  Holyoke  Seminary 
and  College. 

Wellesley  College 

Albert  Lea  CoUege 

Blue  Mountain  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Wbitworth  Female  College.. 

Hillman  College 

Industrial  Institute  and  Col- 
lege. 

Corintb  Female  College 

Belbaven  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

East  Mississippi  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Stone  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Union  Femalo  College 

Cbickasaw  Femalo  College. . . 

Port  Gibson  Female  College. . 

Lea  Female  College 

Edward  McCiobeo  College 

Cbristian  Female  College 

Stephens  Feniale  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Sy nodical  Female  College. . . . 

Presbyterian  College 

St.  Louis  Seminary 

Bai)tist  Femalo  College 

Central  Female  College 

Elizabeth  Aull  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Hardin  College 

liindenwood  Female  College  . 

New  Hampshire  Conference 
Seminary  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

Bordentown  Female  College  . 

Evelyn  College 

Wells  (College 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute. . 

Elmira  College 

Barnard  College 

Rutgers  Femalo  CoUege 


Address 


Rnssellville,  Ky. 
Stanford,  Ky. 
Wincbester,  Ky. 
Clinton,  La. 
Manslield,  La. 
Minden,  La. 
1  )eerin^,  Me. 
Kentfl  Hill,  Mo. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Frederick,  Md. 
lingers  town,  Md. 
Lutberville,  Md. 
An  burn  dale,  Mass. 

Cambridge.  Mass. 
Northampton,  Mass. 
South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Wellesley,  Mass. 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
Blue  Mountain,  Miss. 

Brookbaven,.  Miss. 
Clinton,  Miss. 
Columbus,  Miss. 

Corinth,  Miss. 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Meridian,  Miss. 

Do. 

Oxford,  Miss. 
Pontotoc,  Miss. 
Port  Gibson,  Miss. 
Summit,  Miss. 
Wood vi  lie,  Miss. 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Do. 
Fayette,  Mo. 
Fulton.  Mo. 
Jude]>endence,  Mo. 
Jennings.  Mo. 
Lexington,  Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 

Mexico,  Mo. 
St.  Charles,  Mo. 
Tilton,  X.  H. 


j  Bordentown, N.J. 

Princeton,  N.J. 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 
I  Brooklvn,  N.  Y'. 
\  pnmiraJN.Y. 
'  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Do. 


COLLEGE    PRESIDENTS. 
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Name  of  president. 


James  M.  Taylor,  D.  D 

.lames  Atkins,  D.  D 

S.S.Rahn 

F.L.K«id,D.D 

Joseph  L.  Murphy,  A.  M 

John  D.  Minick,  A.  M 

Joseph  A.  (tnreu 

John  H.  Urower,  A.  M 


F.P.Hohgood 

John  IL  Clewell 

SilasE.  Warren 

G.  K.    Bartholomew,   A.  M., 
Ph.  D. 

Chas.  F.Thwing,  D.  D 

L.D.  Potter,  D.l) 

Clara  Sliehlou 

D.  B.  Purinton,  LL.  D 

Fayo  Walker,  D.D 

MiHS  Mary  Evans 

J.  W.  Knappenbirger,  A.  M.. . 
J.Max  Hark,  D.  D 


M.  Carey  Tlionias,  Ph.  D 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  K<lgar,  acting. 

Charles  B.  Shultz 

E.  E.  Campbell,  A.  M 

Frances  E.  Bennett 

A.  H.  Norcross,  D.D 

J.  II.Kice 

W.K.  Atkinson,  D.D 


Mrs.  L.  M.  Bonner 

H.  P.  Grifhth 

A.  8.  Townes 


M.M.Kiley 

B.F.  Wilson 

H.G.Reed 

8.  Lander,  A.M 

D.  8.  Hearon,  D.  D 

C.  A.  Folk.  A.  B 

Kate  McFarland 

Robert  1).  Smith,  A.  M  . 

S.  A.  Link,  A.M 

A.  M.  Bnrnoy 

Howard  W.  Key,  Ph.  1) 


Chas.  C.  Ross 

N.  J,  Finney,  A.  M 

Miss  V.  O.  Ward  law,  A.  :M 

J.G.  Patv 

Geo.W.  F.Price,  D.D... . 


J.  D.  Blanton 

Alice  S.  Foxworthy,  A.  M 
Wm.  M.  GraybilI,*A.  M... 

MoHcs  E.  Wood 

Z.  C.  Graves,  LL.  D 

Charles  Carlton 

P.  H.  Eager,  A.  M 

S.  M.  (I'odbey 

R.  O.  Rounsuvall 


University  or  college. 


Vnssar  College 

Asheville  Female  College 

Gaston  College 

Greensboro  Female  College  .. 
Claremont  Female  College.. . 
Davenport  Feumle  C(dlege.. . 
Louisbiirg  Female  College  .. . 
Chowan  Baptist  Female  In- 

sLitnte. 

Oxford  Female  Seminary 

Salem  Female  Academy 

Wilson  Collegiate  Institute.. 
Bartholomew    English     and 

.Classical  School. 
Cleveland  Ccdlego  for  Women. 

Glendalo  Female  College 

(tranville  Female  College 

8he]>ard8on  College 

Oxford  College 

Lake  Erie  Seminary 

AUeutown  Female  College... 
Moravian  Seminary  for  Young 

Ladies. 

Br>n  Mawr  College 

WilKou  College 

Linden  Hall  S<^minary 

Irving  Female  College 

Ogontz  School 

Pittsburg  Female  College 

Columbia  Female  College 

Presbyterian    College   f o  r 

Women. 
Due  West  Female  College.. .. 
Cooper-Limestoue  Institute.. 
Greenville  College  for 

Women. 
Greenville  Female  College 

Converge  College 

Walballa  Female  (College. 
Williaiiiston  Female  Colic 

Sullins  C'ollege 

Brownsville  Female  (.'ollege 

I  Jniou  Female  Seminary 

Columbia  Athena-um 

Tennessee^  Female  College .. 
Howard  Female  Collegci... 
Mem])his  (,'onfcreuce  Female 

Institute. 

East  Teuuessei^  Institute 

Cumberland  Female  College  . 

Soule  Female  ('(dlego 

Bitseobel  College 

Nashville  College  for  Young 

Ladies. 

Ward  Seminary 

Martin  Female  College 

Synodical  Female  College 

Somerville  Female  Institute  . 

Mary  Sharp  College 

Carlton  College 

Baylor  Female  ( 'ollege 

(.'Iinppell  Hill  Fc'mab! College. 
Waco  Female  CoUeire 


e 


Address. 


Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Asheville,  N.  C 
Dallas,  N.  C. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Hickory,  N.C. 
Lenoir,  N.  C. 
I^onisburg,  N.  ('. 
Murfrcesboro,  N.  C. 

Oxfortl,N.C. 
Salem,  N.C. 
Wilson,  N.C. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
(ilcndale,  Ohio, 
(iranvillo,  Ohio. 

Do. 
Oxford,  Ohio. 
Painesville,  Ohio. 
A  Hen  town,  Pa. 
Bethlehem.  l*a. 

Bryn  Mawr.  Pa. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Lititz,  Pa. 
Meehanicsburg,  Pa. 
Ogontz  School,  Pa. 
Pitt.sburg,  Pa. 
Cohnnbia,  S.  (*. 
Do. 

Due  West,  S.  C. 
Galfney  Citv,S.C. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Do. 
Si>artauburg,  S.  C. 
Walhalla,  S.C. 
Williamston,  S.  C. 
Bristol,  Tenn. 
Brownsville,  Tenn. 

Do. 
Columbia.  Tenn. 
Franklin.  Tenn. 
(tallatiu,  Tenn. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
McMiunville,  Tenn. 
Murrrersboro,  Tenn. 
Naslivilh 
Do. 


le,  Tenn, 


Do. 
Pulaski,  Tenn. 
Kogersville,  Tenn. 
Somerville,  Tenn. 
Winchester,  Tenn. 
Bon  ham,  Tex. 
Bel  ton,  Tex. 
Cliapp<'ll  Hill.  Tenn. 
Waco,  Tex. 
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II. — Colleges  for  women — Continued. 


Nanin  of  i>re8ident. 


S.  N.  Barker 

KatoM.  Hunt 

Sainuol  D.  .loiicB,  13.  L. 

Wm.  P.  Dickiiisou 

Miss  M.  P.  Horsley... 
A.  B.  Warwick 


C.  F.  James,  D.I). 

Chas.  L.  Cocke 

W.  W.  Smith,  LL.  D 


J.  J,  ScUerer,  A.  M 
J.  A.  I.  Cassedy- ., 


University  or  college. 


Address. 


Arthur  K.  Davis,  A.  M 

John  H.  Powell 

James  Willis,  A.  M 

Mrs.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 

W.  W.  Robertson 

John  P.  Hyde,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.. . 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Field 

EUaC.Sabin 

Louise  K.  Upton 


Martha  Washington  College 
Stonewall  Jackson  Institut-e 
Southwest  Virginia  Institute 
Albemarle  Female  Institute. 
Montgomery  Female  College 
Danville  College  for  Young 

Ladies. 

Roanoke  Female  College 

HoUins  Institute 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's 

College. 

Marion  Female  College 

Norfolk  College   for   Young 

Ladies. 

Soutliem  Female  College 

Riclmiond  Female  Institute. 
Staunton  Female  Seminary . . 
Virginia  Female  Institute. .. 
Wesleyan  Female  Institute . 

Valley  P^emale  College 

Parkersburg  Seminary 

Downer  College 

Milwaukee  College 


Abingdon,  Va. 

Do. 
Bristol,  Va. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Christiansburg,  Va. 
Danville,  Va. 

Do. 
Rollins,  Va. 
Lynchburg,  Vn. 

Marion,  Va. 
i  Norfolk,  Va. 

Petersburg,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Staunton,  Va. 

Do. 

Do. 
Winchester,  Va. 
Parkersburg,  W,  Va. 
Fox  Lake,  Wis. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


F»A^TIT    11. 


EDUCATION  AND  TIIK  WORLD'S  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

CHAP.   I. — I*ro*(ra 111  1110  of  tlio  Intornntional  (.'oiifj^n'ss  of  Kdiication  and  Addresses 
«»f  Weleomo. 
II. — American  Views  and  Coniinents  on  the  Ediieational  Exliibits. 
III. — Oerinan  Criticisin  on  Aniericaii  Kdneation  and  the  Kdncational  Exhibits. 
IV. — Views  of  tlie  French  ComnilHsionerfl. 

V. — Me<lieal  ICdiieation  in  the  United  States,  as  jjresented  by  French  Spe- 
cialists. 
VI. —Notes  and  Observations  made  by  the  Italian,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Rus- 
sian Deh'gates. 
VII. — U<'port  on  American  Technological  Scliools. 
VIII. — Higher  Edncation  of  Women  in  linssia. 
IX. — Papers  Kead  at  the  Worhl's  Library  Congress. 
X. — IJcjJort  on  Kducatiun  at  the  Colniiibian  Exposition,  by  lion.  John  Katon. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PROGRAMME    OF    THE    INTERNATIONAL    CONCIRESS    OF 
EDUCATION  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  WELCOME. 


I— OFFICIAL  PnOOKAMMK  OF  THE  JNTKUyATIOXAL  C(fNOIiESS  OF 
EDUCATJOX  OF  THE  WOIiLI^S  COLlMIilAN  EXPOSITIOS,  JULY  2&- 
28,  1805, 

Under  CiiAiuiK  <>k  tiik  National   Eixxatioxal  Association,  Uxitki>  Statkm 

OF  Amkkica. 

COMMITTKK   OK   TIIK    NATIONAL   KhrCATlONAL   ASSOCIATION. 


IX  f>K5KltAL  (-|IAIU»K. 

WlLUAM  T.  HAKbl8.  CoiiiiiiiHKiomr  of  Education. 
lTDit«*4l  Statt'14. 

DKI'AKIMI.NTH 

Ili^lirr  e<lncatloii : 

I'rof.  Nicholas  Miiikay  liiTun,  Columbia 

C4>negp,  New  York  City. 
Trof.  A.  F.  Wkst,  of  Trinreton    rnivprsity, 
serwtary. 
Sjrcondarv  nducntion : 

PrinriiMil   Kat  (;kek.xk  Hi'LI.so,  New    Be<l- 
fonl,  MnHH. 
Elcnicntarj'  eduratioii : 

TiiHpiHtorJAMKs L.  lIr(»HKs, Toronto.  Ontario. 
KiDdfrj^arten  in^^t^uction : 

Mrs.  W.  X.  Hailman.  LajMirt*-,  Ind. 
School  AupcrviMion : 

Siipt.  \y.  ir.  W.  A  X  wi;ll,  IJrooklyn.  X.  Y. 
Profi'Siiionnl  IniiniD;;  of  toaclicrH: 

I'rinciiial  K. O.  Lytk, Milhrhvillr.  Pa. 
loAtnictiou  in  art : 

Pn'sidontJAMKs  MArAi.i<TKii.  Dn-xrl  Inuti- 
tuto,  Philudclphia. 
lUHt ruction  in  viM'al  niUHic: 

Director  X.  Cok  Stewakt,  Cleviland.Oliio. 
Tcrhnoh);;ical  iuHtruction : 

l*rof.  IIlxuy   Moi:t«»n.  Strv«*n»   Inntitute,  Ho 
bokeu,  X.  J. 
InduHtri:il  and  manual  inntmction: 

l>r.  Andbew  J.  RK'KuKr,  Xew  York  City. 
Business  education : 

Pnftid<  lit  11.  C.  Si'EXi'KH.  Mil««uk««*.  Win. 
PhvHical  education : 

Prof.  I>.   A.  Sarolnt,  Harvard    Vuiversity, 
Cambrid?;c.  Mass. 
]l:itioi}a1  psycliolo;;;y  in  oducation  : 

Pri'sidcnt   J.  G.  Schikman,  C'ornr!!    I'niver- 
sity.Itliara,  X.  Y. 


DKPAKTMKXTM— <iMltinUf<l. 

Kx}MTinicntal  pHvrliido^y  in  cduration: 

Pn»f.  (iKowjK  T.  LadI),  Yalf  Iiiivorwity,  Now 
Haven,  Conn. 

KducHtionnl  pnbiicationH: 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hakdkrn,  Symcunc.  X.  Y. 

CHAIRMEN   I'RR«n»INr)   AT  THE  SESSIONS. 

I>r.  J  AMU  B.  AifOKij^  prpMident  of  Michipin 
fuivernity,  prcnidcH  at  general  HCMionfi. 

r>r.  I).  0.(fii.MAN.  president  Johns  HopkinH  Unl- 
vcmity. 

Rev.  J,  C.  MA4-KRN/IE.  bead  niaHter,  Lawrenee- 
vilb-  SduMil.  Xew  JerMey. 

<ien.  iI<»HN  Katon,  rx-(%uiiuiiR8ioner  of  Kduca- 
tion.  T'nited  Stat«'s. 

Mrs,  \.  M.  Hcr.HES.  of  Toronto.  Ontario. 

Hon.  .\.S.  DitArr.i:.  Hii]»erintendent  puldicMliftoIn, 
Cleveland.  ()bio. 

Dr.  K.  A.  SUKLhON,  luincipal  State  normal  hcluxd, 
Oswej;o,  X.  Y. 

Prof.  HAI.SKY  C.  Ives,  din-ctor  of  art  Hcbool, 
\VaUiliin<;ton  I'niverMity.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Prof.  F.  W.  IlcoT.  of  Cb;cai:«.. 

ffcn.  FliANCls  A.  Walk  Ell.  president  Institute  of 
Te<*bnolo;;y,  Bo.<4ton,  Mass. 

Pn»f.  J.  D.  lirNKl.K.  Institute  of  Teebiiolo;:y,  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

Col.  <jB  )It()E  Soi'LE.  president  of  Soule's  Busi- 
ness College,  X'ew  Orleans.  La. 

Prof.  El>WAKi>  M.  Haktwet.l.  director  of  ]i1iysical 
education  in  ]>nMie  sr-liools,  Boston.  Mass. 

Dr.  James  M<C<  sif.  ex-presitb-nt  Princi  ton  Tni- 
vor.sit}*. 

Dr.  Ci.  Stanley  Hall,  president  Clark  I'niver- 
sity.  "Worcester,  !Mass. 

Dr.  Henky  BAJ:NAltl>.  editor  Tbe  Ameriran  T<Mir- 
nal  of  £ducat:on,  Hartfonl.  (Vmn. 
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GENERAL  CONGRESS. 
Tuesday,  July  25,  3  p.  m. 

Meeting  opened  by  prayer  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Noble,  D.  I). 

A(lclre88  by  C.  C.  Bonney,  president  of  the  World's  Congress  Anxiliary. 

Arldresses  by  Right  Rev  Samnel  Fellows,  chairman  of  general  committee  on  eda- 
oational  congresses;  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  president  woman's  branch  of  the  auxiliary; 
Mrs.  Charles  Uourotin,  vic^-president;  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wilmarth,  chairman  of  woman's 
branch  committee  on  congress  of  education;  Dr.  S.  H.  Pcabody,  chief  of  department 
of  liberal  art«,  and  others. 

Re2>ort  of  W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements. 

Address  by  Hon.  A.  G.  Lane,  president  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
introducing  Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  i)ermaueut  chairman  of  the  general  congress. 

Skcond  Sessiox  of  the  Gkneral  Congress,  8  p.  m. 

Address  by  Dr.  James  B.  Angell,  president  of  the  general  congress. 

Address  by  Sir  Henry  Truemau  Wood,  secretary  of  the  royal  commission  of  Great 
Britain  for  the  Chicago  Exposition. 

Address  by  M.  Gabriel  Compayr^,  president  of  the  French  commission  on  education. 

Address  by  Prof.  Dr.  Stephau  Waetzoldt,  general  commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
Gorman  imperial  educational  exhibit.*   Subject:  The  school  reform  in  Germany. 

Address  by  Prince  Serge  Wolkonsky,  delegate  of  the  ministry  of  i)ublic  instruction. 

Address  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Ross,  minister  of  education  in  Ontario. 

Address  by  Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Third  Session  of  the  General  Congress,  Friday,  July  28,  8  p.  m. 

Address  by  Miss  E.  P.  Hoghes,  principal  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College  for 
Teachers,  Cambridge,  England.  Subject:  The  professional  training  of  teachers  for 
secondary  schools. 

Address  by  Right  Rev.  John  J.  Keane,  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica, Washington,  D,  C. 

Address  by  Prof.  L.  Dimscha,  of  St.  Petersburg  University  and  delegate  of  the 
minibtrv  of  public  instruction*  of  Russia.  Subject:  Legal  education  in  the  United 
States.  *^ 

A<ldress  by  Prof.  Dr.  Ditmar  Finckler,  of  the  German  imperial  commission  to  the 
exhibition. 

Address  byM.  Benjamin  I^uisson,  delegate  of  the  minister  of  education  of  Franco. 

Address  by  Gen.  John  Eaton,  ex-Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States. 
Subject:  Educational  endowments  in  the  United  States. 

Address  by  M.  Ergraff  Kovalevsky,  delegate  of  the  Russian  ministry  of  public 
instruction. 

Address  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Torngren,  director  of  Royal  Central  Gymnastic  Institute, 
Stockholm,  P^woden. 

Address  by  Dr.  Alberto  Gomez  Ruano,  commissioner  in  charge  of  educational 
exhibit  (d*  Uruguay. 

Address  by  Don  J.  Abelardo  Nunez,  inspeccion  general  de  instrucci6n  primaria, 
Chili,  director  of  the  Chilian  exhibit. 

Address  by  Dr.  Edwin  Osterberg.  Subjoct:  Training  of  teachers  in  high  schools 
in  Sweden. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 
First  Session,  Wednesday,  July  26,  9.:i0  a.  m. 

Subject:  Unirersities. 

Chairman,  President  D.  C.  Gilraan,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Alternate  chair- 
man, i*resident  W.  R.  Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Secretary,  President, 
Andrew  F.  West,  of  Princeton  University. 

TUEMES  FOR  DISCUSSION. 

1.  How  far  is  it  desirable  that  universities  should  be  of  one  typef  To  be  opened 
by  President  Martin  Kellogg,  of  the  University  of  California. 

2.  How  should  we  c^pe  with  the  problem  of  excessive  specialization  in  university 
study?  To  be  opened  by  a  paper  sent  by  Professor  Allievo,  of  the  University  of 
Turin,  I  tidy. 
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3.  To  what  extent  hIiouUI  an  nntocedcut  liberal  cdiiration  be  ronnired  of  stndents 
o^  law,  medicine,  and  theology?  To  be  opened  by  l*rof.  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Priuce- 
ton  Uuivorsity. 

4.  In  what  way  may  professional  schools  be  most  advnntageonsly  connected  with 
nuiversities  and  colleges?  To  be  opened  by  President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia 
College. 

Second  Session,  TmrnsDAY,  July  27,  9.30  a.  m. 

Subject:  Colleges, 

Chnirmnn,  President  Tim<^thy  Pwight,  of  Yalo  University.  Alternate  chairman, 
President  James  [\.  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Opening  address  by  the 
chair. 

THEMES   Fon    DISCISSION. 

1.  Should  Oroek  bo  required  U^r  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts?  To  bo  opened  by 
Prof.  W.  G.  Hale,  of  the  Univorsity  of  Cliicago. 

2.  What  Hi^ns  of  im]iroveiiieiit  are  viHiblo  in  tht'  undergraduate  life  of  American 
students?  The  discussion  to  range  over  the  topics  of  athletics,  morals,  student 
organizations,  inter<>ol]egiate  courtesies,  and  relations  of  the,  studeuts  to  instruotort. 
To  bo  oi)ened  by  President  Raymond,  of  Wesleyan  l^uiversity. 

Tiiiui)  Session,  Friday,  Jily  28,  9.IM)  a.  m. 

Suhjevt :  Topic  dealing  icUh  the  relntiona  of  higher  edtiration  to  the  advancement  of  culture, 

learningy  and  civilization. 

Chairm.in,  President  Francis  L.  Pation,  of  Princeton  University.  Alternate  chair- 
man, President  Seth  Low,  of  ('tdiimbia  Collige.     Oj»ening  address  by  the  chair. 

YIIKMKS    lOU   1>ISCUSS10N. 

1.  The  evolution  of  liberal  education.  To  be  op(.>ned  bj-  Prof.  A.  F.  West,  of  Prince- 
ton University. 

2.  On  what  conditions  should  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  be  given?  To 
be  oj)encd  (]>robably)  by  Prof.  Ira  Kenism,  of  Johns  llo])kins  University,  followed  by 
Prof.  W.  O.  Sjnoull,  dean  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

3.  The  relation  of  our  colleges  and  universities  to  the  advancement  of  civilization. 
Closing  addresses  by  Kiglit  Kev.  PJsho])  Keane,  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Anieriea,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  President  Jumes  B.  Angell,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

SKCOXDAUV  EDUCATION. 

FinsT  Session,  Wei»nesi)AY,  Jily  20,  9.30  a.  m. 

Inaugnral  address  by  l)r.  J.  (\  Mark^-nzie,  i)re8ident  of  the  d<'partment.  The 
supervision  of  all  si'coudary  i-dueatiou  in  jiublic  high  schools,  ])rivatu  schools,  and 
endowed  aeadeniies  by  tlu?  State  or  niiniieipal  authority.     Diseussiou. 

n.:io  a.  m. 

Thesis:  Tluis  course  of  study  in  secondary  sdiocds.  designed  siinjjly  to  prepare 
pupils  for  life  («)r  designed  as  a  finishing  scIkm)!).  sliould  it  l;e  dillerent  from  that 
designed  to  prepare?  students  for  college  or  the  professional  school  f  IJy  Dr.  W.  T. 
Reid,  of  Belmont,  Cal.     Discussit^n. 

Second  Session.  Thiksday,  Jilv  27,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis:  (a)  Should  tln'  amount  of  time  given  to  matheniaWcs  m  secondary 
schools  (as  iIk'V  are)  be  diminished?  (/>)  Should  the  amount  of  time  given  to  lan- 
ffuages  in  our  secondary  schools  (as  they  are)  be  diminished,  in  order  to  make  room 
lor  a  more  ext<'nded  course  in  physics,  botany,  and  chemistry  f  By  Dr.  C  F.  P.  Ban- 
croft, princii>al  l'liilli]>s  Academy.  An<lover,  Mass. ;  Dr.  D.  Vv.  Abercrombie,  of  Wor- 
cester Academy,  Mass..  and  Dr.  Scrhbe,  rector  of  the  liCal-Civmnasium  of  Altoona  (and 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  seven  a])pointcd  by  the  Emperor).     Discussion. 

11. .'^0  A.  M. 

2.  Thesis:  Should  art  studies,  including  drawing,  ]>alntiu^,  and  modeling,  form  a 
part  of  the  ]»rescril)cd  course  for  all  pu])ils  in  secondary  schools?  To  be  oi)cncd  by 
a  paper  presented  by  Mile.  Marie  l)ugar<l,  ])rofessor  at  the  Lvcce  Moliere,  Paris,  and 
member  of  the  French  commission,  on  the  necondary  educalion  of  girls  in  France. 
Discussion. 
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TiiiUD  Session,  FitiDAY,  July  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Tliesia:  Slioiild  algebra  or  geometry  coiiio  first  in  tlio  course  of  study  of  second- 
ary Hcli<»ol8?  lion.  W.  N.  Ilailmniif  8U]>eriutcndent  of  schools,  Lnporte,  lud.,  and 
Prof.  Bela  Kr<?c8y,  delogtite  from  Hungary.     Discussion. 

11.30  A.  M. 

2.  Thesis:  In  cases  where  a  choice  should  be  made,  which  should  come  first,  Latin 
or  some  modern  language,  in  the  course  of  study  of  secondary  schools  f  W.  ('.  Col- 
lar, head  master  Koxbury  Latin  School,  lioston,  Mass.     Discussion. 

ELE.MKNTARY  EDUCATION. 

FiusT  Session,  Wednesday,  July  (>,  9.30  a.  m. 

(icitcral  topic :    The  courxc  of  ntudtf  in  ilemcntarn  nvhooh. 

Address  by  the  president  of  the  department.  Gen.  John  Eaton,  ex-Commissioner 
of  Education  of  the  United  States. 

1.  Thesis:  Should  morals,  language,  numbers,  geography,  history  of  the  country, 
writing,  :ind  drawing  bo  considered  the  essentials  of  the  course  of  study  for  the 
eight  years  of  elementary  instruction,  the  pupils  being  from  6  to  14  years  of  age? 
J.  L.  rickard,  LL.  D.,  of  Iowa,  and  Hon.  L.  H.  Jones,  superintendent  public  schools 
of  Indiannj^olis.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  What  should  bo  added  to  the  essential  branches  of  the  elementary 
course  of  study  to  meet  the  industrial  needs  of  localities  or  race  characteristics? 
For  example,  should  city  schools  introduce  branches  relating  to  commerce  or  manu- 
factures, or  should  rural  schools  introduce  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  botany.  Prof. 
Ergrapho  Kovalevsky.     Discussion. 

3.  Papers  on  the  university  education  of  women  in  England,  prepared  by  Miss 
Fawcett  and  Miss  Reale,  of  London.  Read  by  abstract  by  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes  iind 
Miss  M.  Louch,  of  London.  Other  papers  prepared  by  foreign  delegates  for  this 
department  read  by  titlo  or  by  abstract  (and  to  be  printed  in  full  in  the  volume  of 
proceedings). 

Second  Session,  Tiiuusday,  July  27. 

(if  11  oval  topic:   The  teaching  of  geography. 

Programme  of  this  and  the  third  session  furnished  by  the  National  Geographic 
Society. 

1.  Opening  address  by  Dr.  Gar<liner  G.  Hubbard,  the  president  of  the  society. 
Relation  of  the  currents  of  air  and  water  to  animal  and  vegetable  life  and  to  the 
temperature  of  countries. 

2.  Addresses  from  the  delegates  of  foreign  societies.     (One  hour.) 

3.  Address  by  Prof.  William  Libbey,  jr.,  delegate  from  the  American  Geographical 
Society  of  New  York.  Tlic  relations  of  the  (iulf  Stream  to  the  Labrador  current  olF 
the  New  Kuglainl  coast. 

4.  I*aper  by  Col.  V,  W.  Parkt^r,  princi])al  ol*  th<^  Cook  County  normal  school. 
Relation  of  history  to  geography. 

5.  Address  by  Miss  Eli/a  Kuhamah  Scidmore.     .lapnn. 

6.  Addrcjs  by  General  Eaton,  re])resenting  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  rela- 
tions which  may  or  should  exist  between  the  National  (Geographic  Society  and 
geographical  instruction. 

7.  Annoiuicement  relative  to  awards  of  prizes  by  the  NationalGeographic  Society. 

8.  A<hlreb8  by  Prof,  (ieorge  DaviiUon,  rei>re«eiiting  the  Geographical  Society  of 
the  Pacilic.  An  examination  of  the  early  voyages  of  discovery  an<l  ex])loratiou8  of 
the  northwest  coast  of  America  between "li')3t5  and  1G03,  including  the  identification 
of  the  anchorage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  on  the  coast  of  California,  1579. 

1).  Address  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  rejjresenting  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Tlic  relations  of  geology  to  physiography  i\i  educational  work. 

10.  (Joographical  in.Htmctiou  in  the  public  scliocds.  Prof.  W.  H.  Powell,  superin- 
tendent of  public  scIiooIh,  Washiuj:ton,  1).  C. 

11.  The  arid  regicms  of  the  United  States.     iJy  F.  H.  Xewcll. 

12.  Address  by  I'rof.  Israel  C.  Russell,  University  of  Michigan. 

It  is  ex])ected  that  the  Hon.  John  Aberc<Mubie  will  atten<l  as  deleg.ite  from  the 
Royal  S<'ottish  Geographical  Society,  and  Sir  Casimer  8.  (tzowski,  of  Toronto,  as  a 
delegate  from  the  Royal  Geographical  S(»ciety  of  London. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  William  E.  Curtis,  United  States  commissioner,  the 
members  of  the  conference  will  have   the  exclusive  use  of  the   Monastery  of  la 
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Rftbida  from  9  to  11  a.  m.,  .Inly  28.  Mr.  CiirtiH  nnd  Capt.  John  O.  Bourke,  United 
States  Army,  will  explain  ''KxhibitH  of  ColumbuB,"  and  "the  most  precious  collec- 
tion of  historical  papers  that  were  ever  exhibited  toj^ethcr.*' 

Tiinn>  Skssion',  Tiiu«si>av,  Jily  27,  8  i*.  m. 

Address:  International  Polar  KxpeditionH.  By  (ien.  A.  W.  (iroely.  United  States 
Army. 

FoniTii  Session,  Friday,  .Ti  ly  2X,  0.:J0  a.  m. 

General  topic:  Morah,  religion,  and  citizckship. 

1.  Thesis:  How  far  sliouM  moral  iMlucation  be  made  to  include  conrtesy  and  social 
etiquettef  What  s<'hool  exercises  are  the  best  to  ]>ronioto  education  for  eitizen- 
shipf  lu  what  ways  can  the  studies  of  tlio  common  school,  such  as  histoi*y  and 
literature,  be  made  to  dtn-tdop  the  sentiment  of  patriotism?  What  special  work 
should  bo  undertaken  in  the  elementary  school  to  ]>reparo  the  pupils  for  the  duties 
of  citizoDshipf  Hon.  W.  A.  Mowry,  superintendent  schools,  Salem,  Mass.,  and  Hou. 
D.  B.  Johnsim,  superintendent  schools,  Columbia,  8.  C.     Discussion. 

2.  Dr.  N.  a.  W.  La;4erstedt,  delegate  from  Sweden,  will  read  a  paper  on  the 
"Public  educational  system  of  Sweden. '* 

3.  Thesis:  Is  it  possibb^  to  separate  religious  and  moral  instruct  ion  f  Should 
religious  instruction  be  inttoduced  into  the  public  or  common  schools,  and  taught 
either  by  the  regular  teacher  or  by  clergymen  f  Should  the  Bible  be  read  as  a  reli- 
gious exercise?  In  how  far  can  the  discipline  of  the  kcIiooI  bo  relied  upon  to  secure 
moral  habits f    E.  E.  White,  L.L.  D.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.     Discussion. 

KIXDEUGAUTEN  INSTKICTION. 

FiUKi  Skssiox,  Wki»nksi»ay,  .Jily  20,  i>.3()  a.  m. 

Introductory  atldre.Hs,  MrH.  A.  M.  Hughes,  ])resiilent  oT  the  department. 

General  topic  of  the  first  neasion  :  The  ennential  characterinticH  of  the  kindergarten  a»  din- 
timguithed  from  the  primarif  achmtlf  and  the  practical  adjnittment  of  the  former  to  the 
latter, 

1.  Thesis:  (1)  The  essential  characteristics  of  a  kindergarten.  {2}  Its  gifts  and 
occupations.  (3)  Should  tlio  kindergarten  attempt  to  ti'-ach  reading  or  writing? 
(4)  Should  the  plays  and  games,  which  Froebel  invented,  be  moditied?  Should  sub- 
stitutions bo  made  for  any  of  them,  or  others  be  added?  (5)  What  is  the  ])lace  and 
value  of  the  song  in  the  kindergarten,  and  the  degree  of  dramatic  elemeui;  which 
should  acc(uni>any  the  songf  The  above  discus<iions  opened  by  Mrs.  Alice  H.  Put- 
nam of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Stewart  of  Philadelphia,  and  Miss  Constance  Mac- 
kenzie, also  of  IMiiladelpliia,  an<l  Mi's.  Ottilie  Bon<ly  of  Jena,  Germany. 

2.  Thesis:  (1)  The  nrgnuii- unuui  of  kindergarten  and  ^irimary  school.  (2)  What 
modifications  in  the  ])rimary  scliool  are  necessary  or  desirable  in  order  to  adapt  it  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  reap  the  advantages  of  the  training 
already  received?  (3)  What  ar<i  tlu^  essential  dilfereuces  in  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion that  should  characterize  th<;  jniinnry  schocd  and  distinguish  it  i'rom  the  kin<ler- 
garten?  The  abrive  discussions  to  be  opened  by  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  CoopiT  of  California, 
Hon.  W'.  E.  Sheldon  of  Massaclinsett'«,  Mr.  B.  Pi<kmaii  Mann  of  Washington,  D,  C, 
and  Miss  Mary  C.  McCulloch  of  St.  Lor.is. 

SKiONi»  Skssiox,  Tini:'«ii»AY,  .Ii  ly  27,  9.30  a.   m. 

1.  Thesis:  (I)  I*reparation  of  the  kindergartner  for  her  work.  (2)  Should  .ill 
kindergarten  teachers  be  reciuired  to  i>ass  examination  in  8econ<lary  studies,  such  as 
algebra,  gcoiiietry,  modern  or  ancient  languages,  general  history,  natural  science, 
psychology,  and  English  literature  or  the  literature  of  the  native  country  ?  (3)  What 
trainiug  in  Frocbels  idiilosojihy  shouhl  bo  ]»rescribed  in  a  i>rofessional  course  of 
training  for  the  kind<*rgartner^  (1)  What  work  in  the  gifts  and  occui)ations,  the 
plays  and  ganu^s,  theor(»tical]y  nn«l  ]»ractically,  should  Ih^  requirecl  for  the  gr;id«ate 
from  i\  kindergarten  training  school  ?  The  above  discussions  o])ened  by  ])a]}ers  from 
Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  by  Miss  Annie  Laws,  i>resident  of  the  Kindergarten  Society  of 
Cincinnati,  and  by  Mrs.  Louisa  Parsons  Hopkins,  of  the  board  of  school  sui)ervisors, 
Boston. 

2.  Thesis:  (1)  Educative  v:\lueofhand  work  in  the  kindergarlen.  (2)  Cautions 
to  bo  observed  .is  tt»  ihe  limits  of  certain  of  the  occupations,  such,  for  example,  as 
pricking  paper,  and  other  work  that  is  liable  to  strain  the  eyes  if  too  long  contin- 
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Tied.  (3)  Tbo  Froebel  system  of  drawing,  in  contrast  to  frco-liand  drawing.  (4)  The 
characteristic  mental  and  physical  conditions  of  tho  first  seven  yoars  of  childhood, 
which  determine  the  si)ecial  edncative  value  of  hand  work  in  the  kindergarten.  The 
above  discussions  opened  hy  Hon.  W.  N.  Hailnian,  superintendent  of  schoolSi  La- 
porte,  lud.,  and  Miss  L.  H.  Piugree  of  Boston. 

TllIKD  SkssioX;  Fkiday,  JlLY  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis:  (1)  To  what  extent  is  tlie  use  of  symbolism  justifiable  in  tbe  kinder- 
garten f  (2)  Is  there  any  validity  to  tbe  claim  often  urg^d,  tbat  tbe  child  tinder 
7  years  of  age  is  to  be  distinguished  in  psychological  development  from  the  child  of 
more  than  7  years  of  age,  tlirough  his  greater  dependence  upon  symbolic  modes  of 
instruction  f  ^  (3)  Is  the  distinction  a  valid  one  between  symbolic  ami  conventional 
studies — conventional  studies  being  understood  to  mean  reading,  writing,  written 
arithmetic,  and  appliances  useful  in  intercommunication  but  not  emblematic  or  sym- 
bolic of  a  second  and  hij^ber  meaning?  The  above  discussions  opened  by  Prof.  Earl 
Barnes  vf  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  and  Prof.  Cbarles  A.  McMurry  of 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Miss  Elizabeth  Harrison  of  Uhicago  Mrs.  Marion 
Foster  Wasbburne  of  Chicago,'  Miss  Hattio  Neil  of  Chicago,  Jind  Mrs.  Eudora  L. 
Hailman  of  Laporto,  Ind. 

2.  Thesis:  What  should  be  the  character  of  tbo  stories  told  in  tbo  kindergarten, 
and  to  what  extent  should  stories  be  told?  The  above  discussions  opened  by  Miss 
Marv  T.  llotchkiss  of  Milwaukee. 

SCHOOL   SUPERVISION. 

First  Session,  Wkdxksday,  Jtly  26,  9.30  a.  m. 

Address  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  superintendent  public  schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
president  of  tho  department. 

1.  Thesis:  Teacher's  examinations,  certificates,  and  licenses.  What  scholastic 
knowledge  should  bo  required  from  teachers  before  being  permitted  to  enter  on  a 
term  of  probationary  service':  In  English?  In  languages  other  than  English?  In 
natural  science?  In  physics  and  chemistry?  In  mathematics?  In  art?  Hon.  W, 
B.  Powell,  superintendent  public  scliools,  Washington,  D.  C.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  How  to  improve  the  work  of  poor  teachers.  Hon.  F.  A.  Fitzpatrick, 
superintendent  X)ublic  schools,  Omalin,  Nebr.     Discussion. 

3.  Thesis:  How  to  interest  a  corps  of  teachers  in  the  stud}'  of  psychology  and  its 
ap])li<'ati()u  to  the  work  of  the  schoolroom.     Discusbion. 

4.  Thesis:  University  participation  for  teachers.  Hon.  E.  P.  Seaver,  superintend- 
ent schools,  Boston,  Mass.     Discussion. 

Skcoxd  Skssion,  TiirusDAY,  .Illy  27,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis:  Appointment  and  tenure  of  office  of  superintendents.  President  F.  W. 
Parker,  Cook  County  normal  school,  Chicago,  and  Dr.  B,  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Michigan 
University.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  Who  shall  appoint  teachers,  and  on  whose  nomination?  Hon.  H.  8. 
Tarbell,  superintendent  public  schools,  Providence,  K.  I.,  and  Hon.  C.  B.  Gilbert, 
superintendent  public  schools,  St.  Paul,  Minn.     Discussion. 

Third  Session,  Friday,  July  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

i.  Thesis:  At  what  point  in  tho  cours'>  of  study  should  departmental  or  special 
teachers  be  employed  in  elementary  schools:? 

2.  Thesis:  Should  tbe  law  require  the  attendance  of  all  pupils  in  school  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  14?  Hon.  .John  Jasper,  6ui)erintcndcnt  of  schools.  New  York  City; 
Hon.  Thos.  B.  JStockwell,  State  silperintendent  of  public  instruction,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Hon.  A.  G.  Lane,  superintendent  public  schools,  Chicago,  III.     Discussion. 

PROFESSIONAL   TRAINING   OF   TEACHERS. 

First  Skssiox,  Wednesday,  July  2<>,  9.30  a.  m. 

General  topic  of  diacHasion  for  the  season  :  Schooh  of  practice^  or  "  model-*  schooUf  con- 
nected  with  the  schools  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

Introductory  address  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  president  of  tbe  department. 
Paper   by  Fannie   S.  Guptill,  Minneapolis,  Minn.      Discussion   of  the   questions 
involved. 

1.  The  kind  and  degree  of  prejiaration  required  before  coming  to  tho  school  of 
practice. 
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2.  Tho  lime  in  tbo  course  of  prepnratiou  wLrn  the  practice  kIiouU  he  taken. 

3.  Tho  value  and  extent  of  observation  work  in  tho  model  Bchool. 

4.  Amotint  and  character  of  criticism  to  bo  recommended. 

5.  Valne  of  "anbatituting,"  or  filling  vacancies  in  ward  schools. 

6.  Value  of  practieint^  with  classniated  aspu])il8. 

7.  Hhall  the  instructorH  of  branches  bo  the  critics  in  their  own  branchesf 

8.  Shall  the  critic  be  always  present? 

9.  How  much  practice  shall  be  reciuired  each  day,  and  how  long  continued f 

10.  How  often  should  the  classes  tau;(ht  be  chan}<;cd  f 

11.  What  degree  of  pcrlection  in  t(^achiug  shall  bo  rcjinirod  in  order  to  entitle  the 
candidate  to  a  diplomat 

12.  Is  tho  plan  a  good  one  to  have  a  i)aid  teacher  in  charge  of  each  class  in  the 
school  of  practice  who  does  a  part  of  the  teaching  and  at  the  same  time  criticises 
the  work  of  the  pupil  teachers  f 

13.  The  value  of  sending  pupils  out  into  neighboring  schools  to  observe  and  take 
charge  oc<uisionally  of  classes. 

Tlio  discussion  will  be  opened  by  Francis  W.  Parker,  ])riucipal  ('ook  Connty  nor- 
mal school,  Chicago,  111.,  and  J.  W.  Cook,  ]irincipal  State  Normal  L-uivenity^  and 
others.  The  discussitui  will  be  followed  liy  the  reading  of  two  valuable  and  niffhly 
interesting  papers.  Tho  first  paper  is  pre])ared  by  Signor  Giaeomo  Oddo  Bonaiedey 
director  of  normal  school,  Avellino,  Italy.  Subject  of  tho  paper:  "What  profee- 
sional  training  of  teachers  is  desirable  (in  normals  or  by  practical  instrnction)f 
To  be  read  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Place,  principal  of  training  school,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The 
second  paper  is  prepared  by  Joseph  W.  Cowham,  leciurer  on  education  and  master 
of  methcMis,  Westminster  Wesleyan  Training  (.'ollege,  S.  W.  Kngland.  This  paper 
will  be  read  by  Miss  X.  Cropsv,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Second  Srssiox,  TirrusDAV,  Jtly  27,  O.HO  a.  m. 

1.  Should  we  hnve  a  gradation  of  normal  niid  training  schools? 

(a)  For  training  teachers  of  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 
(h)  For  training  teachers  for  s(»con(lary  s<liools. 

(c)  P\)r  training  teachers  for  elementary  schools. 

(d)  For  training  tea(^hers  for  kindergarten  an<l  primary  schools, 
(f)  For  training  teachers  for  rural  schools. 

(/)  IJequirements  of  these  diflerent  grades: 

(1)  As  to  scholastic  instruction. 

(2)  As  to  psychological  and  technical  instruction. 

(3)  As  to  jiraetice  teaching  under  criticism.' 

Thomas  Kirkland.  priuci])al  of  the  normal  school  at  Toronto,  Canada,  will  open 
this  discussion  with  a  paper,  and  will  bc^  followed  by  Engi^Mio  Martin,  directeur  de 
I'rcole  primaire  sup/'-rieure,  Paris,  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cheney,  principal  State  normal 
school,  Cortlsind,  N.  Y.,  and  others. 

2.  Sliould  the  course  of  stiuly  in  normal  schools  be  wholly  professional,  or  sliould 
it  include  work  in  the  el<MiM'iitary  :ind  secondary  branches,  even  where  proficiency 
in  these  branches  is  retniircMl  as  a  condition  for  admission?  If  so,  to  what  extent? 
The  discussion  will  bo  opened  with  a  short  pajicr  by  Daniel  Fulromer,  A.  M.,  presi- 
dent Western  Michigan  Colle^^e.  (!r.nnl  Kapids.  Mich.,  to  be  followed  by  F.  B.  Palmer, 
principal  of  normal  schocd,  Fn  doni:i,  X.  Y.,  and  others. 

3.  How  does  the  ty])ical  noriiial-si  hool  work  dilVer  in  metliod  from  that  of  second- 
ary or  higher  edmation?  Malcolm  MacVicar,  superintendent  of  the  Freedmen's 
schools  of  the  I'aptists'  Homo  Mission  Soriety,  Hrooklvii,  N.  Y.,  will  open  the  discus- 
sion with  a  paper,  to  be  followed  by  John  \V.  l)i<;kinson,  secretary  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  and  others. 

TiiiKi)  Skssiox,  FniDAY,  Ji'LY  28,  0.30  a.  m. 

What  should  be  re(|uircd  of  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pedagogy? 
Discussion,  led  by  .Jerome  Allen.  Ph.  D.,  dean  of  faculty  of  pedagogy,  University  of 
the  City  of  Xew  York,  and  Dr.  Edward  \i.  Shaw,  of  same  institution. 

((/)  Should  such  re<|uirenH'iits  be  conliued  to  scholastic  instruction?  Dr.  Charles 
Mc>Iurry,of  Illinois  State  Noruial  University.  What  should  bo  required  in  the 
way  of  teaching,  ability,  experience,  and  skill?  Dr.  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Cornell 
Universitv. 

(h)  Should  original  investigation  be  retpiired  in  some  branch  of  chibl  study  f  Earl 
Barnes,  professor  of  ))edagogy  in  Eeland  Stanfor<l  Junior  University,  California. 

(c)  Or  in  some  phase  of  the  history  of  education  ?  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  superintend- 
ent of  s<"hools,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

((I)  Or  in  experimental  psychology  with  a  view  to  determine  somo  <iuestions  in 
vegar<l  to  tho  educational  value  of  a  branch,  or  branches,  in  tho  curriculum  of 
elementary  or  secondary  schools?  Prof.  Edgar  D.  Shimer,  of  faculty  of  pedagogy, 
Uuivei-sity  of  tho  City  of  New  York. 
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11.30  A.  M. 

AVhut  vaino  should  be  attached  to  the  formal  study  of  children  iu  tho  trainiug  of 
teachers?  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  will 
open  tho  discussion,  to  bo  followed  by  Miss  Margaret  K.  Smith,  State  normal  and 
training  school,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

The  following  persons  from  abroad  have  announced  their  intention  of  coming  to 
the  departmental  international  congress  for  tho  professional  training  of  teachers. 
They  will  doubtless  take  a  part  in  the  discussions  of  this  department,  making  the 
occasion  one  of  unusual  interest  and  profit: 

England, — Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  principal  Cambridge  Training  College  for  Higher 
Teachers,  Cambridge.  • 

France, — Messieurs  Gabriel  Compayr<;,  president  of  the  French  commission ;  ben- 
jamin Huisson,  delegate  of  the  French  ministry  of  ]>ublic  instruction;  Eugi-no  Mar- 
tin, directeur  de  I'ccolo  i)rimarie  6up<?rieuro  of  Paris,  and  member  of  the  French 
commission. 

Ireland. — Prof.  D.  Croly,  M.  A.,  St.  Patrick's  Training  College,  Drumcondra,  Dub- 
lin; Prof.  J.  J.  Doherty,  LL.  D.,  training  college,  Marlborough  street,  Dublin. 

Scotland. — J.  R.  Leslie,  M.  A.,  principal  Episcopal  Training  College,  Dairy  House, 
Edinburgh;  A.  S.  Baird,esq.,  Free  Church  Training  College,  Glasgow;  Dr.  Thomas 
Morrison,  Glasgow  Free  Training  College,  Glasgow. 

Canada.— John  B.  Calkin,  normal  school,  Truro,  Nova  Scotia;  Eldon  Mullin, 
principal  provincial  noiiiial  school,  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick;  Thomas  Kirkland, 
principal  Toronto  normal  school,  Toronto,  Ontario;  Th.  G.  Rouleau,  principal  nor- 
mal school,  Laval,  Quebec;  l*rof.  J.  A.  Calder,  principal  normal  school.  Moose  Jaw, 
Northwest  Territories. 

ART  INSTRUCTION. 

FiKST  Session,  Wednesday,  July  2(),  9.30  a.  m. 

General  topic:  Methods  of  teaching  draicing. 

Address  by  Prof.  Halsey  C.  Ives,  president  of  the  departmeut.     Di.scussion. 

1.  Thesis:*  Whether  the  pupil  shall  first  take  a  course  of  drawing  from  the  flat,  in 
order  to  leani  the  technique  of  representation.  Prof.  H.  T.  Bailey,  supervisor  of 
drawing  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  How  early  shall  the  pupil  begin  to  use  models f  Prof.  W.  S.  Perry, 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Discussion. 

3.  Thesis:  Should  the  models  to  be  drawn  be  artistically  beautiful,  or  shall  the 

{►ui)il  practice  drawing  real  objects  witliout  reference  to  the  lesthetie  (pieHtionf 
^rof.  L.  W.  Miller,  principal  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Arts,  and  Prof.  W.  S. 
Goodenough.     Discussion. 

Second  Session,  Thltrsday,  Ji  i.y  27,  9.30  a.  m. 

General  topic:  All  art  ftudif  should  aim  firnt  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  thechieftypt9  of 
the  great  works  of  art  with  a  tuetc  to  cultivating  the  artintic  tattle. 

Miss  Emily  J.  Rice,  of  Cook  County  Normal  School. 

1.  Thesis:  The  pupil  should  study  and  analj'ze  a  series  of  works  from  tho  great 
masters,  describing  in  language  in  the  form  of  essays  the  general  theme  and  the 
methods  adopted  of  making  the  work  of  art  tell  its  own  story,  the  technical  diffi- 
culties an<l  successful  devices  of  the  artist  in  completing  his  work  of  art.  Prof. 
J.  M.  Hoppin,  Prof.  Alfred  Emerson,  Cornell  University,  and  Rev.  Frank  Gunsaulus, 
president  of  Armour  Institute,  Chicago.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  The  pupil  should  co])y  or  make  a  drawing  of  the  work  of  art  which  he 
has  learned  to  analyze,  and  his  exercise  should  be  criticised  by  fellow  pupils  and 
teacher,  making  clear  the  respects  wherein  he  has  failed  to  seize  the  motives  of  tho 
artist,  or  to  reproduce  his  (the  artist's)  devices  of  rei>rescntation.  Mrs.  Mary  Dana 
Hicks,  of  Boston.     Discussion. 

3.  Thesis:  Work  of  sculpture  after  being  studied  analytically  and  reproduced  iu 
drawings  should  bo  modeled  iu  clay,  and  works  of  painting  after  such  preliminaries 
shonld  be  copied  in  painting  by  the  pupil.  Prof.  (Jeorge  li.  Schrciber,  of  Armour 
Institute;  Mr.  £.  F.  Fenollosa,  of  the  Boston  Art  Museum.     Discussion. 

TiiiiiD  Session,  Friday,  July  2s. 

1.  Thesis:  Connected  with  the  learning  to  model  iu  clay,  wax,  or  other  material, 
the  pupil  should  have  a  series  of  lessons  on  the  limit:itions  belonging  to  the  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  discuss  what  subjects  can  X)ropeily  be  treated  in  sculp- 
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tnrcy  011(1  what  nioro  properly  hclon^  to  paintiu^.  Prof.  \V.  M.  R.  French,  <ll rector  of 
thoArt  Instiinto  of  Chicaji^o,  Trof.  J.  F.  Weir,  of  Yalo  iruiversity,  ami  Miss  Emily 
Sartain,  of  Philadelphia.     Dint'iiasion. 

2.  Thesis:  Should  drawin;;  eoiinneiice  from  the  hoji^iDiiiu^-withliprht  and  shade,  or 
•hoald  it  bo  outline  drawing  for  the  iirst  year  or  nioref  Miss  JoHephino  C  Locku,  of 
Chicago,  Miss  Hannah  J.  Carter,  of  Drexel  Institute,  Phihidelphia,  and  I^of.  J.Ward 
StimsoDy  of  the  New  York  Seliool  of  Fine  Arts.     Discussion. 

IXSTKUCTION  IN  VOCAL  MUSIC. 

AVedxksday.  JiLY  20,  0.30  a.  m. 

General  topic:   The  course  of  study,  or  what  the  pupil  should  team  of  rocal  music  in  the 

elementary  schools  for  children  ayed  />  to  I't  years' 

« 
Address  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Root,  ]»rusidcnt  of  the  department. 

1.  In  what  grades  of  the  elementary  school  should  the  children  learn  pieces  of 
music  by  rote  (or  by  ear  only),  and  in  what  grades  should  they  eommence  to  learn  to 
read  musical  notation  ?    Diseussion. 

2.  In  what  grades  or  at  what  nge.s  should  pupils  bo  re<[uin'd  to  take  up  part  sing- 
ing or  learn  other  parts  besides  the  soprano  or  melody  f    Discussion. 

3.  W*hat  music  is  especially  adapted  to  children  from  5  to  10,  and  what  from  10  to 
15  years?  What  rule  should  gui(le  the  seleetion  from  popular  songsf  fnmi  classic 
composers?  A  discu8si(m  of  the  characteristics  ot  the  compositions  of  such  song 
vritersas  H.  G.  Niigeli,  Fr.  SilehiT,  C.  H.  Rink,  Fr.  Kuecken,  and  the  higher  classical 
composers,  licethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Sehubert,  V(ni  Weber,  Handel,  Schu- 
mann, Kreutzcr,  Abt,  Haydn,  Rossini,  and  others,  who  furnish  the  best  selections 
for  pupils  in  their  fifteenth  year  and  upward. 

4.  The  feasibility  of  forming  :v  lihrary  of  ])ieees  (»f  music  of  permanent  value  for 
tlio  different  ages  of  youth — say,  for  example,  seleetifuis  from  sueh  composers  as 
Niigeli  for  pupils  from  5  to  10  years,  and  from  such  as  Mendelssohn  for  pupils  from 
11  to  15  years.     Discussion. 

5.  The  danger  of  ctmrniing  the  course  of  study  in  music  for  a  t<M>  long  ])eriod  to 
reading  and  singing  mere  mechanical  exercises  devoid  of  artistic  merit  and  empty  of 
all  thought  and  feeling.     Discussion. 

6.  The  importance  of  including  in  the  chihrs  musical  course  popular  songs  of  a 
permanent  character,  such  as  the  national  patriotic  airs,  the  great  religious  hymns, 
the  emotional  utterance  of  pure  sentiments,  like  love  of  home,  friendship,  gener- 
osity, industry,  sobriety,  respect  for  others,  self-denial,  and  general  right  doing. 
Diacassion. 

TlIUUSDAY,    Jl'LY   27,    0.30  A.   M. 

General  topic:   The  qualifications  requisite  for  a  teacher  of  vocal  munic. 

1.  His  knowledge  of  the  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  voeal  organs;  the  degree 
of  strain  that  the  voeal  ehords  will  bear  without  injury  at  the  perio<ls  of  growth 
from  5  to  15  years.     Discussion. 

2.  His  ability  to  accompany  the  voice  with  some  inslrnment,  say  the  piano  or 
Ttfdin.     Discnssion. 

3.  His  knowledge  of  <  lassie,  musie  and  of  the  hest  course  of  study  to  lead  up  to  it. 
Discnssion. 

4.  His  knowledge  of  methods  of  instruction.     Discussion. 

5.  Is  a  knowletlge  of  the  higher  science  of  counteq>oint  essential  to  the  fipe<'ial 
teacher  of  Tocal  music,  in  view  of  the  alleged  fact  that  if  ho  lacks  such  knowhidge 
ho  will  not  he  able  to  direct  the  coui-sc  of  music.il  study  progressively  from  the  ele- 
ments toward  a  suflicieutly  high  goal?     Discussion. 

6.  What  musical  studies  in  the  great  masters  should  the  teacher  keep  up  from  year 
to  year  for  the  sake  of  his  own  imi>rovement  and  culture?     Discussion. 

Fkii>ay,  Jvly  28,  !>.:«)  a.  m. 
General  topic:  The  methods  of  teachiuy  aud  learning  rocal  music. 

1.  What  arc  the  respective  functions  of  the  regular  class  teacher  and  the  special 
teacher  of  vocal  music  ?     Discussion. 

2.  The  relative  importance  of  correcting  errors  in  musical  enunciation ;  in  keeping 
time;  in  proper  expression;  in  proi)er  posture  of  the  body;  opening  the  mouth; 
breathing;  in  attempting  to  sing  notes  of  too  high  or  too  low  a  pitch  lor  the  degree 
of  i>hy8ical  development.     Discussion. 
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3.  TLo  danger  of  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  inocLanical  part  of  singing  to  the 
neglect  of  musical  expression.     Discussion. 

4.  The  systems  of  musical  notation — tonic  aol-fa — "movahle  do-^  and  '* fixed  do" 
systems.     Discuf^ion. 

5.  What  pupils,  if  any,  should  he  excused  from  the  musical  exorcises  of  the  school- 
room f    Discussion. 

TECHNOLOGICAL   INSTRUCTION. 

First  Session,  Wednesday,  July  26,  9.30  a.  m. 

Address  hy  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  president  of  the  department. 

Thesis :  llow  far  do  the  technological  schools,  as  tbcy  are  at  present  organized, 
accomplish  the  training  of  men  for  tlie  scientific  professious,  and  how  far  and  for 
what  reasons  do  they  fail  to  accomplish  their  ])rimarv  purpose  f  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston, 
of  Cornell  University,  and  Prof.  John  M.  Ordway,  fulano  University,  New  Orleans. 
Discussion. 

SixoND  Session,  Thursday,  Jtly  27,  9.30  a.  m. 

General  topic :  Eduvaiional  value  of  technical  study, 

1.  Thesis:  Workshop  practice  as  an  educational  means.  President  Henry  Morton, 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hohoken,  N.  J.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  The  educatioual  value  of  the  study  and  practice  of  chemistry.  Prof. 
Ira  Renisou,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.     Discussion. 

3.  Thesis:  The  earlv  history  and  organization  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at 
New  Haven.     Discussion. 

4.  Thesis:  The  educational  value  of  lahoratory  work  in  exact  measurement. 
Prof.  A.  M.  Mayer,  of  Stevens  Institute.     Discussion. 

5.  Thesis :  The  educational  value  of  the  lahoratory  study  of  electricity.  Discus- 
sion. 

Third  Session,  Friday,  July  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis.  The  educational  value  of  work  in  mechanical  drawing  and  architectural 
drawing.     Prof.  G.  Lanza,  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.     Discussion. 

2.  Tliesis:  Shop  work  and  drawing  as  a  means  of  developing  slow  pupils.  Prof. 
R.  H.  Richards.     Discussion. 

3.  Thesis:  The  educational  value  of  natural  science.     Discussion. 

•1.  Thesis:  The  educational  value  of  applied  mathematics,  including  engineering. 
Prof.  V.  R.  Huttoii.  of  New  York  City.     Discussion. 

.5.  Thesis:  On  the  educational  value  of  pure  mathematics.  Prof.  H.  T.  Eddy. 
Discussion. 

6.  Thesis:  On  the  educational  process  of  training  an  engineer.     Discussion. 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  MANUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

First  Session,  Wednesday,  July  26,  9.30  a.  m. 

Introductory  address  by  the  president  of  the  department,  Prof.  J.  D.  Runkle. 

1.  Thesis:  The  new  demands  which  the  world's  industries  make  upon  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  lliis  question  will  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  ethics,  education, 
ec<»nomics.  J^rof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  LL.  D.,  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 
Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  In  courses  of  mechanic  arts  instruction  in  wood  and  metals,  consider 
the  relative  educational  values  of  (a)  a  series  of  graded  models  embracing  the  fun- 
damental ]»rinciple8  of  the  art;  (h)  a  series  of  completed  and  more  or  less  useful 
articles;  (c)  a  shorter  course  in  the  arts,  and  then  a  specialization  with  reference  to 
some  definite  industrial  pursuit,  as  in  the  French  schools.  M.  Eugene  Martin^ 
directeur  de  I'dcoie  primaire  supi^rieure,  Paris.     Discussion. 

Second  Session,  Thursday,  July  27,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis:  The  claims  of  the  two  systems  of  manual  training  known  as:  (a)  The 
Russian.  M.  Kovalevsky,  otlicial  delegate  from  Russia,  Dr.  H.  II.  Belfield,  of  the 
Chicago  manual  training  school.  (&)  The  Swedish,  or  Slojd.  Prof.  Gustaf  Larsson, 
principal  of  the  Slojd  training  school  of  Boston.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  Since  all  industrial  products  involve  form,  it  follows  that  all  industrial 
instruction  should  have  an  jpsthetic  basis  in  the  study  of  the  general  principles 
whi<  h  underlie  all  tasteful  and  graceful  forms,  and  this  study  should  be  reganled 
and  ranked  as  of  eiiual  educational  value  with  the  mechanic  art  processes.  Discus- 
sion. 
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TiiiiiD  Skppion,  Friday,  July  28,  0.30  a.  m. 

1.  Tlioflid:  Primary  8(lioo)8.  Into  what  gradeH  and  with  what  snbjects  should 
inditfttrial  and  mannal  inHtrnction  be  introducodf  tlou.  W.  B.  Powell,  superintend- 
ent  of  schools,  Washington,  D.  (\    DisniHsion. 

2.  Thesis :  Primary  schools.  In  thesu  griules  slionld  boys  and  girls  rcooivu  the  same 
iiistructiouf     Disrussion. 

3.  Thesis:  Gramninr  schools.  Shoald  boys  and  girls  have  the  same  industrial  and 
manual  instruction  in  all  the  grades?  If  not,  what  Khould  the  difference  bef  Mr. 
Edwani  Boos-Jeghcr,  otlicial  delegate  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  to  the  Columbiaa 
Exposition.     Discussion. 

4.  Thesis :  Mechanic  art  high  hcIiooIs.  The  place  such  schools  hold  in  a  public  edu- 
cational system.  If  they  are  regarded  as  special  tcchniral  schools,  to  what  extent 
may  they  bo  used  us  titling  schools  for  industrial  pursuits?    Discussion. 

IMSINESS  EDirCATION. 
FiusT  Skssion,  Wki)NESI»ay,  Jri.Y  20,  1».3<>  a.  m. 

[Prrrtoiirt  whosi-  iinnicM  an;  iiiiirkrd  thii.H  '  urc  iidt  oxi»of'ttMl  to  bo  iironcnt.] 

1.  Hon.  C.  ('.  Honncy,  ]»residcnt  of  the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  and  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer,  president  of  the  woman's  department,  will  address  the  congress  some  time 
during  its  sessions. 

2.  Opening  address  by  the  i)rc8idcnt  of  the  de])artment.  Prof.  Silas  S.  Packard, 
Packard's  Business  College,  New  York  City,  on  the  **  Ev<dutiou  of  the  business  col- 
lege." 

3.  ** Practical  advantages  of  business  college  training,"  ('ol.  George  Sonic,  Soul<^*s 
Business  College,  New  Orleans.     Discussion. 

4.  **  Business  college  t«'achcrs  and  their  equipment,"  Prof.  J.  M.  Mehan,  principal 
Capital  City  Commercial  College,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa.     Discussion. 

5.  '*Heciproca1  relations  and  benefits  of  business  ctdlegcs  and  other  departments 
of  education,  *  Hon.  Ira  Mayhcw,  LL.  D.,  Detroit.     Discussion. 

6.  **The  relation  of  business  <*ollege  instruction  to  industrial,  commercial,  and 
financial  interests,"  Prof.  A.  D.  Wilt,  principal  of  Miami  (;ommercia4  College,  Dayton, 
Ohio.     Discussion. 

Skconi*  Sk.ssion,  Wki)Nksi>ay,  JiLV  2<>,  2  r.  m. 
[lion.  Ika  Mayhew,  LL.  I).,  M-ill  prc>Hiile  ] 

1.  "rira«led  courses  in  business  education,''  l*rof.  11.  M.  Kowe,  Ph.D.,  prcaidont 
Curry  L'niversity,  Pittsburg,  Pa.     Discussion. 

2.  "Limitations  of  business  college  instruction,"  Prof.  W.  IC.  McCord,  principal 
Peoria  Business  College,  Peoria,  ill.     Discussion. 

3.  **  Business  college  training  in  countingroom  work,"  Prof.  G.  W.  Elliott,  princi- 
pal of  Elliott's  Business  College,  Burlington,  Iowa.     Discussion. 

4.  *' Higher  asjiects  of  business  ("ducation,"  I*rof.  R.  E.  (ialleghar,  ])rincipal  of 
Canadian  Business  College,  Hamilton,  Ontario.     Discussion. 

TiiiKi>  Sr.ssioN,  Tin  nsDAY,  Jri.Y  27,  0.3(>  a.  m. 

[r'ul,  Geou'.k  Sol'u:,  N<w  OrlcaiiH,  will  iirusidc.] 

1.  "Business  colleges  and  the  art  of  writing,"  Prof.  Daniel  T.  Ames,  editor  Pen- 
man's Art  .lournal,  New  York  City.     Discussion. 

2.  "The  business  woman  as  daughter,  wife,  mother,  and  friend,"  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Spencer,  ])rinci]»al  Speucerian  Business  (.'oUcge,  Washington,  I).  C.     Discussion. 

3.  *•  The  value  of  a  business  education  to  women,"  Mrs.  Charlotte  Emerson  Brown,* 
president  General  Confederation  of  Women's  Clubs,  East  Orange,  N.  J.     Discussion. 

4.  •*  Business  training  for  the  worUFs  charities,"  Miss  Clara  Barton,*  president  of 
the  Society  of  the  Ked  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.     Discussion, 

ForuTii  Sr.ssiON,  TiirnsDAV,  Jri.v  27,2  i'.  m. 

[Prof.  K.  v..  (fALLECiUAK,  llniiiilloii.  Ontario,  will  i»n«Hi<l«-.] 

1.  *' Stenography  and  ty]>ewritiug  as  branches  of  business  education,"  Isaac  S- 
Dement,  Chicago,  111.     I)iscussi()n. 

2.  '*  Teaching  morals  and  manners  through  shorthand  instruction,"  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Packard,  Packard's  Business  College,  New  York  City.     Discussion. 

3.  *'  What  stenographers  and  the  business  cuniniunity  demand  of  business  college! 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting  instruction,"  J.  Ij,  Benner,  i)resident  World's  Congress 
of  Stenographers. 

KD  93 28 
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Fifth  Session,  Friday,  July  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

[l^ror.  J.  M.  Meuan,  De.s  Moiiio^^,  lown,  will  pronide.] 

1.  ^'EcononiicH  nnd  social  Hcicncti  iu  business  ctliicatixm/'  Eclmimd  J.  James,* 
Wbnrtcm  School  of  Economy  and  Finance,  Pliiladelpliia;  Dr.  Richard  T.  Ely,* 
department  of  ccouoniicH,  social  science,  and  history,  University  of  Wisconnin,  and 
Prof.  Fred  W.  Spiers,  snporinteudent  People's  Institute,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

2.  ''A  merchant's  view  of  the  business  college,''  H.  N.  lligginbotham^  preaidfint 
WorhVs  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago.     Discussion. 

8.  **A  banker's  view  of  the  business  college,''  Lyman  J.  (iage,  treasurer  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago.     Discussion. 

4.  **Tho  science  of  civics,"  Henry  Randall  Waite,  Ph.  1).,  president  American 
Institute  of  Civics. 

5.  It  is  hoped  that  the  (Concluding  address  of  the  congress  will  be  delivered  by 
Dr.  James  MacAlister,  president  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

PHYSICAL   EDrCATIOX. 

FiKST  Skssiox,  Wkdnesi>ay,  Jri.v  26.  9.30  a.  m. 

Address  by  Dr.  Edward  M.  Ilartwcll,  director  of  ]diy.sical  training,  public  schools, 
Boston,  Mass.,  president  of  the  department. 

1.  Thesis:  Some  unsolved  problems  iu  physical  education.  Dr.  T.  D.  Wood, pro- 
fessor of  hygieno  and  ]>Iiy8ical  training,  Lcland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Palo 
Alto,  Cul.    Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  The  cultivation  of  tlio  human  body.  Dr.  Angelo  Mosso.  ]>rofcssor  of 
physiology,  University  of  Turin,  Turin,  Italy.     Discussion. 

3.  Thesis:  Tho  |Ksychological  aspects  of  exercise  with  and.  without  apparatus. 
Dr.  G.  W.  Fitz,  instructor  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     Discussion. 

4.  Thesis:  Should  medical  schools  teach  physical  training f  Dr.  Lena  V.  Ingra- 
Lam,  Boston,  Mass.    Discussion. 

5.  Thesis:  Supervision  of  school  gymnastics  by  qualitied  iihysicians.  Dr.  Helen 
C.  Putnam,  F*rovidence,  R.  J.     Discussion. 

G.  TlicHis:  Tho  Royal  Central  Cymnastic  Institute  of  Stockholm — its  aims  and 
work.  Prof.  L.  M.  Torngren,  director  of  Royal  Central  (vynmastic  lustitute,  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.     Discussion. 

7.  Tlicais:  How  should  i)hvsical  exorcises  for  school  purjioscs  be  select<?id  and 
grade«l .'  Dr.  J.  (Gardner  Smith,  supervisor  of  physical  training  in  public  schools. 
New  York  City.     Discussion. 

Si:coxi>  Skssion,  Tiiuitsi>AY,  .luly  27.  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis:  TIk^  revival  of  (ircck  gymnastics  in  (iermanv.  .laro  Pawel,  university 
teacher,  A'ienna,  Austria. 

2.  Thesis:  Tho  movement  for  promoting  x)opular  and  youthful  sports  in  GcrmaDy. 
James  L.  Hughes,  inspector  of  schools,  Toronto,  Ontario.     Discussion. 

3.  Thesis:  Knglish  experience  in  providing  the  i)oor  of  cities  with  out-of-door 
facilities  for  exercise.  The  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Meatli,  London,  England. 
Discussion. 

4.  Thesis:  The  athU^tic  movement  in  France.  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  Paris, 
France.     Discussion. 

0.  Thesis:  The  observation  and  study  of  movement  and  mental  states.  Dr. Fran- 
cis Warner,  physician  to  Loudon  Hospital',  London,  England. 

(I.  Thesis:  The  relation  of  physical  training  to  other  forms  of  education.  Dr.  (.». 
Stanley  Hall,  president  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.     Discussion. 

7.  Tho  physical  trainingof  deaf  mutes.  A.  Uut/mann,  instructor  in  City  Institute 
for  i\w  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Berlin,  Prussia. 

5.  'J'hesis:  Thei)hy8ical  training  of  criminals.  Dr.  !!.  D.  Wey,  State  Reformatory, 
Elmira,  \.  Y.     l)iscus.siou. 

Tiiini)  Skssion.  Fi:ii>av,  Jri.Y  2S,  0.30  a.  >i. 

1.  Thesis:  Tho  North  American  Turner]>und:  its  history,  aims,  and  achievements. 
H.  Muench,  ex-president  North  American  Turnerbund,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2.  Thesis:  The  normal  school  of  the  North  Ameri<an  Turnerbunil.  J.  Toensfeldt, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

3.  Thesis:  The  physiology  of  the  (lerman  systi'ui  of  gynniasties.  Hans  Ballin, 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 
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4.  Thesis:  School  gymBastics  in  tho  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  Moritz  Zettlor,  teacher 
in  gymnasium  in  Chemnitz,  Saxony. 

5.  Thesis:  Swediali  school  gymnastics  in  England.  Mmo.  licrgman,  Oesterberg, 
London,  England.    Discussion. 

6.  Thesis:  Swedish  military  gymnastics.  Capt.  Carl  Silow,  instructor,  Koyal  Cen- 
tral Gymnastic  Institute,  Stockhidm,  Sweden.     Discussion. 

7.  Thesis:  Tho  laws  of  muscular  and  nervoui«  fatigue  and  their  relation  to  ph3'sical 
edncation.  Dr.  Warren  V.  Lombard,  professcir  of  physiology,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     Discussion. 

8.  Thesis:  Physical  education  in  the  South.  Dr.  William  A.  Lambeth.  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

9.  Thesis:  Physical  education  in  Canada.  Dr.  R.  Tait,  Mackenzie,  McGill  Univer- 
sity, Montreal,  Canada. 

10.  Discusaion:  How  far  is  it  desirable  to  attempt  to  secure  State  legislation  (in 
the  United  States)  making  physical  training  compulsory  in  tho  public  schools? 

NATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION. 

FinsT  Session,  Wkdnksday,  July  20,  iV30  a.  m. 

Address  by  tli«"  jjresideut  of  tho  department,  Rev.  James  BfcCosh,  D.  I).  Topic: 
Reality — What  place  has  it  in  philosophy  f     Discussion. 

11.30  A.  M. 

Thesis:  Can  psychology  be  founded  on  consciousness  alone,  or  does  it  need  physi- 
ology?    Prof.  .loHiah  R<»yce,  of  Harvard  University.     Discussion. 

SixoxiJ  Skssion,  TiirusDAY,  July  27.  9.30  a.  m. 

Thesis:  Perception,  conception,  and  piimitivc  truth.  Prof.  (i.  T.  Orniond,  of 
Princeton  University.     Discussion. 

ll.riO  A.M. 

Thesis:  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  a  first  principle,  aH  net  forth  in  the  eleventh  book 
of  his  Metaphysics.  The  Very  Rev.  A.  F.  Hewit,  1).  D.,  of  theUatholic  University  of 
America.     Discussion. 

Third  Session,  Friday,  Jitlv  2X,  {).:ui  a.  m. 

Thesis:  Self-activity  in  education.  Dr.  J.  (ionld  Schurinan,  president  of  Cornell 
University.     DiscuHsion. 

ll.'M)  A.M. 

Thesis:  Wundt'sPsycIiology  <»f  tho  Will.  Prof.  E.  IJ.  Titchrner,  of  Cornell  I'nivcr- 
sity.     Discussion. 

KXPERIMKXTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  EDUCATION. 

It  has  been  ue<ided,  after  much  consideration  and  wide  confcronce,  to  devote  the 
entire  thrre  days  to  tho  subject  of  child  study.  Within  a  very  lew  years  s«'veral 
80cieties  have  been  formed  for  this  purpose;  wveral  Journals  have  bnn  started;  the 
school  <*liildren  in  UKiny  citi«s  of  this  <-ountry  and  Europ**  have  been  measured  or 
t'Csted  as  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  body  and  ninstnlar  an<l  mental  power;  various 
clas.ses  of  defect  of  sense,  limb,  inind,  character,  form  of  error  in  school  work  and  of 
ignorance  on  enterin*^  school, have  been  tabulated.  From  these  results  a  new  body 
of  literatun*  is  bein;;  developiMl,  which  throws  much  light  upon  the  ccmtrolhihlo 
causes,  whether  of  excellence  or  defect,  and  contains  nuiiiy  snggestions  on  tho 
method  and  matter  of  teachin«j:,  and  promises  to  show  how  instruction  can  be  made 
moro  effective  as  well  as  to]>oint  out  the  true  beginning  of  instructions  in  the  entire 
group  of  psychological  subjects. 

It  is  hoped  that  n«d  only  all  teachers,  anthrojiologists,  and  phytiicians  interested 
in  this  work,  but  i)arents  and  others  representing  dillerent  lines  of  study  an<l  from 
locations  widely  separated,  may  here  nu^t,  stimulate,  and  encourage  each  other  by 
]tersonal  acquaintance,  nnitnal  suggestion,  and  jilans  for  future;  cooperation. 

The  organization  of  a  national  society  with  otlic«rs  from  dilVerent  .States  v.  ill  be 
considered. 

All  )»apers  ar<'  strictly  limited  to  twenty  niinuies.  It  is  expected  tli:H  discussions 
and  reports  will  be  eoii fined  to  ten  minutes  each,  in  the  hoi)e  tluit  many  workers 
may  be  heard  from  and  results  and  nu;tliods  from  many  sources  may  bo  recorded. 

(J.  Stam.kv  Hall, 

rrvnidful  of  Department. 
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First  Session,  Wednksday,  July  26,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis :  Child  study  as  a  hasis  for  psychology  and  psychological  teaching,  by 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clark  Uuiverrtity,  Worcester,  Mass.  Twenty  minutes. 
Discnssion. 

2.  Thesis :  The  imaginations  of  children,  by  £.  liarlow  Rnssell,  principal  of  tho 
State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass.     Twenty  minutes.     Disoussiou. 

3.  Thesis:  Mental  waste  and  economy,  by  Prof.  G.  T.  \V.  Patrick,  State  University 
of  Iowa.    Twenty  minutes.    Discussion. 

4.  Thesis:  Exercise  of  the  will  in  children,  by  Prof.  Charles  McMurry,  State 
Normal  School,  Normal,  111.     Fifteen  minutes.    Discussion. 

5.  Domiueut  seventh  in  education,  by  Miss  H.  E.  Hunt,  Ph.  D.,  Hrookline,  Mass. 
Ten  minutes.     Discussion. 

6.  Dreams,  by  Prof.  James  Sully,  Loudon,  England.  Read  by  abstract.  Ten  min- 
Gtes.     Discussion. 

8kc()ni>  Skssiox.  Thursday,  July  27,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis:  A  study  of  children's  theology,  by  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  Tniversity.     Twenty  minutes.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  Child  study  as  a  basis  for  pedagogy,  by  \V.  11.  Bnrnham,  instructor  in 
pedagogy,  Clark  irniversity,  Worcester,  Mass.     Twenty  minutes.     Discussion. 

3.  Tliesis:  The  new  x>8ychology  in  normal  schools,  by  Miss  Lillie  A.  Williams, 
State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N*.  J.     Fifteen  minutes.     Discussion. 

4.  Constitutionally  bad  spellers,  by  Miss  Adelaide  E.  WyckoA^  Packer  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Fifteen  minutes. 

5.  Principles  of  physical  training  and  their  application  to  the  prevention  of  stut- 
tering in  children^  by  E.  M.  Hartwell,  M.  I).,  director  of  physical  training,  Boston 
public  schools. 

TiiiKD  Session,  Friday,  July  28,  9.30  a.  m. 

1.  Thesis:  On  tho  observation  and  study  of  movements  and  mental  states,  based 
on  the  examiuation  of  some  50,000  children,  by  Francis  Warner,  M.  D.,  of  London, 
England.     Twenty  minutes.     Discussion. 

2.  Thesis:  Development  of  motor  ability  in  school  children,  by  Prof.  W.  L. Bryaa, 
University  of  Indiana.     Twenty  minutes.     Discussion. 

3.  Thesis:  Attention  and  association  in  children,  by  T.  N.  Balliet,  superintendent 
of  schools,  Spriuglield,  Mass. 

4.  Self-consciousness  in  children,  hy  F.  W.  Parker,  president  Cook  County  Normal 
School.     Twenty  minutes.     Discussion. 

5.  A  pedagogical  need,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Buchiier,  lecturer  on  pedagogy,  Yale  Univer- 
sity.    Fifteen  minutes.     Discussion. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 
First  Skssiox,  Thursday,  .Iuly  27,  9  a.  m. 
Topic:  Present  idcah  in  educational  journaliam. 

Address  of  welcome,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  editor  of  the  .Vmcrican  Journal  oi  Eda- 
cution. 

Present  ideals  in  educational  journalism.  Paper  by  C.  C.  Rounds,  principal  of 
the  State  normal  s<-hool,  Plymouth.  N.  H. 

From  the  superintendent's  point  of  view.  Paper  by  Andrew  S.  Draper,  LL.  D., 
superintendent  of  schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  educational  i»resa  and  the  i)ublic.  Address  by  Col.  J.  B.  Merwin,  editor  of  Tho 
American  Journal  of  Education,  St.  Louis. 

Discussion.  The  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  consented  to  take  part:  Amos 
M.  Kellogg,  editor  of  tho  New  York  School  .Journal;  W.  A.  Bell,  editor  of  the  Indiana 
School  Journal;  R.  J.  (iuinn,  assistant  state  school  commissioner,  Georgia,  and  editor 
of  Tho  Southern  Educational  Journal;  Monsieur  B.  Buisson,  director  of  the  College 
Alaoni,  Tunis,  Into  French  commissioner  to  the  expositions  at  New  Orleans  and  Mol- 
bonnie;  Foster  Watson,  esq.,  London;  Joseph  H.  Cowham,  principal  Wesleyan 
Training  College,  London;  J.  E.  Wells,  editor  of  Tlie  Educational  Journal,  Toronto; 
Ranmn  Mauteroln,  Ministerio  do  Gobernaciun,  editor  del  Bolotin  Bibliogrufico  y 
Escolai',  Tacubaya,  Mexico. 
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Skconi>  Session,  Friday.  July  28. 
Topic  :  The  history  of  educational  jout^naliiim. 

In  France,  M.  G.  Compayri^,  roctor  of  tho  Acad<^niie  dc  P(»itiorH,  and  president  of 
tho  French  pedagogic  dolegation  to  tho  Worhl's  Fair. 

In  Gormauy  (Hanover),  1(.  Wanner,  Ronllohrer,  Hanover,  recently  editor  of  the 
Hanover  Schiilzeitung. 

In  Itoheuiin,  Jose])h  Klika,  Kedakce,  Paodegogickych  Hozhlodn,  Prague. 

In  Italy,  Sr.  Picro  Harbira,  editor,  Florence. 

In  Mexico,  8r.  V.  Ouzmau,  editor  of  La  Kdncacion  Modenia. 

In  Canada,  James  L.  Hughes,  inspector  of  schools,  Toronto. 

In  tho  [rnit43d  States: 

In  New  England,  W.  A.  Mo\vry,Ph.  I).,  snpcrinttMident  of  schools,  Salom,  Maes. 

Dr.  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  Will  8.  Monroe,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior,  Tniversity. 

In  New  York  and  New  .Tersev,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land, C.  W.  Bardeen,  editor  of  Tho  School  Bulletin. 

In  tho  Carolinas  and  the  Gulf  States,  James  K.  Powers,  president  of  tho  State 
Normal  College,  Florence,  Ala. 

In  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  ArkauHas,  Prof.  Henry  K.  Chambei's,  Tulane  Univemity, 
New  Orleans. 

In  Kentucky  and  IVnncssee,  R.  H.  Carothers,  editor  of  The  Educational  Courauty 
Louisville. 

In  f)hio,  Samuel  Findley,  editor  of  Tho  Ohio  Educational  Journal. 

In  Michigan,  Henry  A.  Ford,  Pontiac. 

In  Indiana,  George  F.  Bass,  editor  of  Indiana  Young  People. 

In  Illinois,  John  W.  Cook.  LL.  I).,  jiresidcnt  of  Normal  University. 

In  Iowa,  Henry  Sahin,  editor  of  Tho  Iowa  Journal  of  Edu(;ation. 

In  Wisconsin,  Prof.  J.  W.  Stearns,  University  of  Wisconsin,  editor  of  Tho  Wiscon- 
sin Journal  of  Education. 

In  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  S.  S.  Parr,  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  Cloud, 
Minn. 

In  Missouri,  Howard  A.  Gass,  editor  of  The  Missouri  School  .Journal. 

In  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  Utah,  John  MacDouald,  editor  of  The  Western  School 
Journal. 

In  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Idaho,  J.  H.  Miller,  editor  of  The  North- 
western Journal  of  Education. 

In  California,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  John  Swctt,  superintendent  of  schools, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Special  and  class  journals,  W.  N.  Hailmaii,  Kui»erinten(lcnt  of  schools,  La]>ortey  Ind. 

Il.—ADDIiKSSKS   OF  WKWOME. 

ADDRESS    IJy    (;HARLES    (J.    1U)NXEY,    PRESIDENT     Ol'    THE     WORLD'S    CONGRESS 

AUXILIARY. 

Friends  of  Universal  Education,  Educators  ok  Many  Lands:  1  hid  you  wel- 
come to  the  International  Congress  of  Education. 

The  special  educational  congresses  which  have  occupied  the  i)a8t  eight  days  are 
closed,  and  the  International  Congress  of  E(lucati(»n,  in  which  tho  leading  depart- 
ments of  education  will  have  apjtropriate  jiresentation,  is  about  to  open.  That  the 
eighty-six  sessions  of  the  fourteen  congresses  hehl  in  this  huihling  during  tho  time 
specified  have  nior(»  than  realized  the  expectations  ( iitertjiined  in  regard  to  them,  is 
agreed  hy  all  whoso  opinions  I  have  lic^ard  exi>re8so(l.  Wo  have  enjoyed  a  series  of 
gratifying  surprises  in  the  attendance  given,  tlio  interest  manileKted,  and  tho  high 
character  of  the  proceedings.  Most  noteworthy  has  been  tho  spirit  of  peace  and 
progress,  which  has  reigned  suprcnse.  Distinguished  educators  from  many  countries 
have  met  together  as  old  friends  to  consider  common  interests  and  aims. 

If  the  special  congresses  have  hvv.n  so  satisfactorv,  what  may  we  not  expect  from 
tlic  Iut<irnational  Congress  of  Education,  in  which  all  will  take  a  v>«*»rt,  with  its  fifteen 
separate  department  congresses,  presenting  a  ]>rogr{inune  with  forty-seven  sessionsf 

Tho  original  announcement  of  tho  World's  Congresses  of  18iKi,  issued  in  September, 
1889,  included,  among  other  subjects,  **  Educational  systems,  tiieir  advantages  and 
their  defects,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may  best  be  adajitcd  to  tho  enormous 
increase  in  all  departments  of  knowledge.'" 

The  educational  systems  of  the  past  have  1  ten  outgrown.  This  fact  is  so  obvious 
that  it  needs  neither  argument  nor  illustratit  n.  Those  systems  were  but  local  and 
temporary,  and  could  not  permanently  endure.     Tho  old  education  ha<l  no  place  for 
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those  importiint  departments  wliicli  arc  the  x>cc'uliar  glory  of  tbo  new.  Tlio  kinder- 
garten, ninnnal  and  art  training,  toehnological  instrnction,  business  education, 
practical  psychology,  are  new  gifts  to  the  educational  world. 

Modern  science  is  itself  a  new  world,  created  within  the  memory  of  living  men. 
In  all  of  the  old  branchos  of  learning  there  has  been  a  wonderful  increase  of  knowl- 
edge. Thero  is  now  more  of  language  and  literature ;  more  of  natural  science ;  moro 
of  political  and  social  science;  more  of  mbral  and  intellectual  science;  more  of 
technological  and  constructive  science,  and  moro  of  other  important  branches  of 
knowledge,  than  can  bo  mastered  during  the  schoof  years. 

What  can  be  done  to  meet  this  emergency? 
'  The  cruelty  of  cramming  has  been  tried  and  abandoned  as  worse  than  utterly  use- 
less. The  liberty  of  election  has  been  enlarged  and  rcenlarged  without  fully  satis- 
factory results.  Hut  the  difliculty  not  only  remains,  it  increases.  \Vc  can  not  meet 
it  by  suppressing  knowledge:  wonnist  endeavor  to  do  so  by  enlarging  the  means 
and  improving  tho  system  ot  education.  The  old  curriculum  was  a  panqdilet;  the 
now  curriculum  is  a  volume,  growing  larger  from  year  to  year. 

While  the  learned  world  ponders  tho  new  educational  problems  and  seeks  a  means 
of  their  solution,  a  iicw  and  ti'emendous  iuHnonce  enters  the  field  and  asks  attention. 
It  is  the  S2)irit  of  tho  new  age,  demanding  international  fraternity  and  cooperation 
in  every  dextartment  of  civilized  life.  Tho  institutions  of  learning  have  more  than 
willingly  re8i)onded  to  this  call,  and  have  manifested  a  desire  to  accede  to  it  so  far 
as  sound  reason  may  lead  the  way.  A  true  and  enduring  educational  system  must 
have  its  national  and  international  as  well  as  its  local  lelations. 

The  time  has  come  to  discriminate  tho  universal  from  the  particular,  the  recinire- 
inents  of  all  from  the  needs  of  tho  few,  and  form  an  educational  system  in  which 
those  discriminations  will  be  preserved.  The  programmes  of  the  educational  con- 
gresses held  <luring  the  jKist  eight  days,  and  thoso  which  aro  now  to  follow,  show 
that  the  dements  of  a  true  educational  system  are  at  last  at  command.  To  souio 
extent  the  characteristics  of  tho  new  education  may  already  bo  disccrneil. 

(1)  While  in  tho  i)rimary  schools  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  rudiments  of 
manual  and  art  training  will  lay  tho  foundation  for  future  culture,  the  instruction 
will,  for  the  most  part,  be  limited  to  such  knowledge  as  is  universally  necossarv'  for 
intelligent  human  relations.  In  a  word,  tho  instruction  imperatively  demanded  for 
the  everyday  needs  of  all  classes  will  be  tho  chief  object  of  the  jirimary  schools. 

(2)  In  the  secondary  schools  will  bo  given  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  and 
nature  of  all  the  sciences,  arts,  and  calliiigs,  so  far  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  enable 
tho  learner  to  .select  those  in  whirh  he  will  be  most  likely  to  liud  his  appropriate 
life  work.  The  learner  must  know  that  there  is  such  a  science  as  chemistry,  such 
an  art  as  engineering,  and  their  general  nature  and  scope,  to  enable  bim  to  decide 
whether  in  cither  of  them,  or  in  some  other  jiursuit,  he  will  be  likely  to  be  most 
serviceabh?  to  himself  and  his  lellow-nien. 

(3)  In  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  will  naturally  bo  given  that  thoi*ougli 
and  prolonged  culture  in  a  carefully  selectcjl  course  of  study,  chosen  with  reference 
to  a  ])roi)Osed  lifcorcui>ation,  that  careful  and  ctU<*ient  trainingand  discipline  which 
will  «iualify  tin.'  student  for  tho  best  dischar«;e  of  tho  duties  of  that  occui)ation. 

(4)  In  the  ]>rofessional  and  technological  schools  there  will  be  given  both  a  theo- 
retical an«l  a  i>ractical  training  for  the  particular  requirements  and  duties  of  a 
selected  c.illing,  such  as  law,  medicine,  engineering,  agriculture,  or  any  other. 

Thus  may  be  secured,  in  a  rational  order,  that  general  knowle<lge  which  intelli- 
gent persons  in  all  countries  should  possess;  that  niental  culture  and  discipline  of 
the  brain  which  coiTespond  to  the  skill  and  accuracy  of  tho  artisan's  accomplished 
hand,  and  that  special  and  adequate  2)reparation  retpiircd  for  the  successful  pursuit 
of  a  8i>ccial  calling. 

Among  the  signs  of  tho  times  whi<li  distinguish  the  ncv.-  (>:lucati<ni  from  the  old, 
a  few  may  be  brielly  noticed. 

First  in  order  and  importance  I  name  the  kindergarten,  which  for  tho  iirst  time  in 
tho  whole  history  of  the  race  actually  established  in  the  world  the  great  idea  that 
tho  schoolroom  can  and  should  be  made  a  place  of  delight,  and  that  a  lov<;  of  learn- 
ing is  vital  to  its  attainment. 

Next  may  be  luentioned  tho  training  of  the  hand  to  perform  what  the  mind  has 
been  taught  to  conceive  and  idan,  thus  providing  against  that  'Apathetic  helpless- 
ness" sometimes  found  in  very  learned  men. 

Another  important  sign  of  substantial  progress  is  in.  the  introduction  of  practical 
psychology,  to  give  both  teacher  and  student  that  knowledge  of  the  mind,  its  con- 
stitution, faeultiesy  and  oiwrations,  without  which  serious  errors  can  not  bo  avoided. 

Equally  important  is  tho  idea,  now  -well  established,  that  tho  farmer,  tho  manu- 
facturer, the  merchant,  or  other  business  man,  needs  a  thorough  education  for  his 
calling  quite  as  much  as  do  tho  i)rofessional  class«*s  for  theirs.  Modern  exi>erience 
hnsabundantly  shown  that  a  farm  abandoned  by  ignorant  incompetence  as  worn-out 
and  worthless  can  bo  mado  to  blossom  like  the  rose  under  an  ni>plicatiou  of  intolli- 
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^ent  skill  an«l  scientific  knowlcdgo  sncli  as  tho  bibber  in&titatioiis  of  learning 
unport. 

Of  vast  importance  ami  si^uilicauco  is  tbo  now  movement  of  colie^^  and  univer- 
sities, under  tbe  uamo  of  university  extension,  to  aUy  themselves  witk  tho  people. 
Tbaiallianeo  will  provo  of  inestimable  value  to  botb. 

In  tbo  highest  sense,  there  is  but  one  education,  of  which  all  schools  and  all 
instruction  should  form  appropriate  parts.  If  one  cnn  not  be  a  master  of  philology, 
or  astronomy,  or  geology,  or  architecture,  or  engiiteeriug,  it  should,  nevertheless, 
be  his  privilefro  to  know  enough  of  each  to  follow  with  pleasure  and  with  benefit 
tho  achievements  of  its  leaders. 

In  tho  new  education  we  shall  miss  many  things  with  which  we  have  been  familiar 
in  tho  old.  Anioug  them  will  be  the  incredible  folly  of  attempting  to  eradicate  the 
natural  diifercnces  of  mental  endowment,  and  to  reduce  all  to  the  dead  level  of  tho 
average  attainments. 

We  shall  uiiss  the  barbaric  Hystem  of  rewards  and  punishments,  under  which  tho 
most  heroic  eiforts  to  overconio  natural  deficienees  were  visited  with  humiliation, 
while  merely  natural  gifts,  without  merit  in  their  application,  were  conspicnotialy 
rewarded. 

Tho  new  education  will  cndnre,  because  it  will  rest  upon  correct  and  eternal  prin- 
ciples; because  it  will  be  supported  by  an  enlightened  x)ablic  opinion,  and  by  tbo 
Kcttlc^l  public  ]>olicyortbe  enlightened  nations  of  tho  world.  The  basis  of  this 
public  policy  is  tho  truth  that  tbe  true  wealth  of  nations  is  in  their  men,  and  that 
as  a  mere  matter  of  self-interest  they  must  provide  fur  all,  even  tho  humblest, 
enough  education  to  stimulate  the  development  of  latent  genius. 

The  new  education,  extended  as  it  will  bo  throughout  tho  world,  will  do  us  much 
as,  if  not  more  than,  any  other  agency  to  promote  the  unity  and  peaco  of  man- 
kind. For  by  education  we  mean  not  merely  the  training  of  the  intellect;  we 
mean  also  tbe  culture  of  the  heart  and  tho  hand.  Tho  golden  circle  of  education 
embraces  not  only  literature,  science,  and  art,  but  it  includes  as  well  the  whole  broail 
domain  of  virtue,  morals,  and  religion. 

In  concIuMou,  I  extend  to  this  World's  Educational  Congress  my  highest  wishes 
for  it.s  KiicccKS  in  every  department,  with  many  regrets  that  the  an*angcmentji  for 
the  congresses  to  be  held  during  the  month  of  August  will  prevent  me  from  attend- 
iug  the  sessions,  in  the  x^roeeediuga  of  which  I  shall  nevertheless  feel  a  profound 
interest. 


REPOKT  OF  ('OMMITTBR  OF  AKKANOEMKNTS,  NATIONAL  EDrCATION AL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. OJi  INTKKNATIONAL  CONGIiESS  UF  KUrCATlON.  HV  HON.  WILLIAM  T. 
HAKKLS,  CHAIRMAN. 

To  the  World's  Cangrean  Aiuitiartf  of  the  IVorld's  Cohimhian  ExpoHiiinn  : 

The  committee  on  international  congrcsH  of  education,  a])pointed  at  your  sugges- 
tion by  tho  National  Educational  Association  of  tho  United  States,  beg  leave  here- 
with to  report  that  they  have  extended  duo  invitations  to  the  friends  of  ednration 
and  the  workers  in  itsseveral  iieldSj  in  all  foreign  countries,  nud  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories  of  tho  United  States.  Sympathetic  rc8])onso  has  been  made  every- 
where to  these  invitations,  and  the  number  of  tho.se  expressing  intention  to  be 
present  is  larger  than  wo  had  reason  to  hope,  wlurn  wo  consider  thr  number  of  foreign 
delegates  enrolled  at  world's  congresses  hithcrtoheld;  and  this,  too,  without  making 
any  deductifm  for  tho  much  greater  di.stanccs  to  be  pnssed  over  lo  rcarh  Chicago 
than  to  reach  Loudon,  or  JJriLssels,  or  I'aris.  or  New  York,  from  the  {■enters  ol*  i)ux)u- 
lation. 

In  preparation  for  the  discussions  to  take  X)la<o.  this  week,  the  e(>niniitte<?  has 
endeavored  to  select  <iucstions  of  international  interest — (piestions  that  afUM't  the 
management  of  schools  in  all  countries,  wherever  they  are.  And  tho  reuj'wcrd  and 
increasing  interest  in  school  education  in  nil  civili/ccl  eountri<  s  at  this  time  is  an 
occasion  lor  congratulation  among  all  friends  of  human  x>rogress. 

The  central  j)laee  of  school  education  among  the  great  regenerating  nioveinents  of 
modern  civilization  is  obvious  when  one  looks  over  the  list  represented  in  the  series 
of  congresses  wliieh  have  hold  their  sessions  in  this  edifice  since  its  ojiening  in  May, 
or  are  to  follow  between  this  and  the  middle  of  October.  The  eoniuion  character- 
istic of  movements  that  help  forward  civilization  is  that  th<;y  increase  self-help  iu 
th(^  indivi<lual.  There  is  no  institution  that  docs  so  much  for  increasing  the?  power 
of  self-help  as  the  good  school.  It  u.-es  tho  time  of  youth — the  time  not  yet  of  full 
value  for  x»roductive  imlnstry,  and  >et  most  iVuitruI  for  *;rowth  in  intellect  and 
l>ower  of  will.  K<lucation  gives  dire(rtive])ow<M' — tho  power  to  combine  things,  and 
tho  i>ower  to  combine  men. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  strong  show  of  reason  that  tho  teachers  of  our  schools  point 
to  the  exhibits  in  the  vast  aggregate  of  the  World's  Fair,  and  claim  a  large  shar<i  iu 
the  development  of  the  producing  canscs  that  have  furnished  the  disjday  of  industry 
and  skill  and  taste. 
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It  is  confidently  bopcd  that  tbo  discussioufl  of  thcftc  congresfies  will  help  make 
clear  to  iiH  not  only  the  Bti'ong  points  of  our  school  systems,  but  nlso  the  needs  and 
defects  which  exist  and  prevent  the  highest  achievement. 

The  fifteen  departments  of  this  congress,  which  hold  their  sessions  in  the  morn- 
ings of  Wednesday,  Tliursday,  and  Friday  of  this  week,  represent,  in  ofpial  propor- 
tions, the  new  and  the  ohl;  one-half  devoted  to  understanding  and  ex])laiuing  what 
is  a]rea<ly  established  and  in  vogue,  the  other  half  devoted  to  showing  the  claims 
of  what  is  new,  and  urging  its  adoption  into  the  school  system.  The  educational 
problems  are  all  to  bo  discussed,  if  wisely  discussed,  in  the  light  of  these  two  sides 
or  tendencies.    The  committees  on  programmes  have  kei>t  this  in  view. 

In  the  department  of  higher  education  the  distinction  between  the  college  and  the 
university  is  brought  prominently  forward,  and  the  relation  of  a  course  of  study 
such  as  tiie  old  college  furnished,  namely,  for  discipline,  and  for  giving  the  student 
a  survey  of  tho  whole  field  of  human  learning — the  relation  of  this  to  the  speciali- 
zation of  the  activities  of  tho  student  in  linos  of  original  research.  One  party  in 
higher  education  will  contend  that  tho  old  college  course  should  be  retained,  and 
held  to  its  purpose  of  giving  unity  and  consistency  to  the  knowledge  of  the  student 
before  he  enters  on  his  sj^eoialties,  whether  law,  medicine,  divinity,  or  some  special 
branch  of  science  or  art;  the  other  i>art.y  will  contend  for  a  policy  that  discounts 
tho  so-called  liberal  education,  and  the  boasted  advantages  of  a  prolonged  study  of 
the  classical  languages  and  pure  mathematics,  and  contend  for  tho  earlier  iutro(\iic- 
tion  of  specialization. 

The  department  congress  of  technology  has  prepared  for  itself  a  highly  valuable 
series  of  discussions  on  the  educational  value  of  such  branches  as  workshop  prac- 
tice, laboratory  work  in  exact  measurement,  in  chemistry,  in  electricity;  what  the 
student  gets  from  mechanical  and  architectual  drawing,  and  from  ])ure  and  applied 
mathematics,  what  from  natural  science,  and  what  from  his  training  for  an  engineer. 
These  studies  in  educational  values  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  most  fundamental 
question  of  higher  education — the  question  whether  the  course  of  study  in  our  col- 
leccs  merits  the  high  claims  made  for  it  as  being  one  of  a  specially  high  educational 
valno;  as  being,  in  fact,  the  course  that  enlightens  the  student,  and  gives  him  bal- 
ance of  mind  and  a  judicial  habit  of  thought. 

To  this  great  question  in  higher  education,  also,  the  congress  of  secondary  educa- 
tion contributes  its  quota  by  setting  in  the  foreground  questions  of  the  practical 
value  of  science  as  an  educative  study  as  compared  with  language,  and,  further- 
more, the  value  of  the  modern  languages  as  compared  with  Latin  and  (ireek. 

This  question  of  the  educational  value  of  the  classic  and  modern  studies,  of  the  lan- 
guages versus  the  sciences  and  niathciuatics,  is  not  a  local  one,  of  interest  only  to  our 
people,  but  a  question  more  and  more  coming  to  the  front  in  Franco  and  England, 
and  even  in  (Jerinany ;  and  wo  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us  distinguished  dele- 
gates from  all  those  countries  who  have  weighty  words  to  say  in  its  discussion. 

A  kindred  question  occupies  a  portion  of  the  programme  of  the  congress  of  cio- 
mentary  education.  What  branches  of  scieiK^e  and  what  branches  of  industrial 
instruction  should  bo  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools,  and  how  far  may  tho 
old  course  of  study  in  language,  numberj*,  geography,  and  history  be  made  to  recede 
to  give  room  for  the  new  branches?  The  department  congresses  of  industrial  and 
manual  instruction,  together  with  tho  congresses  on  art  instruction  and  music, 
emphasizes  this  question  in  elementary  education,  and  repeat  in  many  new  phases 
tho  demand  lor  broadening  the  course  of  study  in  elementary  schools. 

Tlie  National  Geographic  Society  has  been  invited  to  occupy  tho  progmmme  of 
Tliursday  in  tho  elementary  department,  and  valuablr^  discussions  are  provided  to 
bring  out  the  needs  and  defects  of  the  i>rcsent  methods  of  instruction,  together 
with  the  desired  remedies. 

Hut  the  discussions  of  the  third  day  in  the  elementary  congress  relate  to  tho  most 
important  of  all  topics,  that  of  citizenshi})  and  morals. 

Thos4>  familiar  with  the  work  of  tho  directors  of  poi)ular  education  abroad, 
especially  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  know  the  stress  that  is  laid  on  morals 
and  citizenshi]),  and  the  interest  that  is  shown  in  questions  of  religious  education 
as  an  ess<;ntial  item  on  the  programmes  of  the  schools.  There  are  two  ])arties  of 
earnest  men  and  women,  the  one  holding  that  tho  separation  of  church  and  stato 
shonld  Lo  carried  so  far  as  to  make  the  schools  entirely  secular,  and  tho  other  hold- 
ing that  instruction  in  religion  should  be  placed  on  the  prograinnie  side  by  side  with 
iustrnction  in  langnago  and  science. 

8oniewhat  related  to  this  (juestion  of  ethical  and  civic  instruction  aro  most  of  the 
questions  taken  up  in  tho  kindergarten  congress.  Tho  kindergarten  attempts  to  pro- 
vide a  course  of  instruction  that  is  half  school  and  half  family  nurture,  in  order  that 
tho  rigid  discipline  in  obedience  to  law  and  order  which  characterized,  and,  I  may 
say,  still  characterizes,  the  old-time  primary  school,  may  not  have  the  eftect  of  chill- 
ing tho  enthusiasm  of  the  young  child  and  arresting  his  develo]mient  alon<r  lines  of 
growth  that  tend  to  a  completer  individuality  and  a  higher  typ<)  ^^  manhood  and 
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womanhood.  In  tbo  diHcnBsions  of  tlio  wc<*k  there  is  n  large  space  given  to  tUe  very 
important  diftereuces  between  the  epochs  of  childhood,  sny  from  4  to  G  years,  and  the 
epoch  of  youth,  say  from  7  to  14  years.  The  transition  of  the  mind  from  the  so-called 
symbolic  stage  of  childhood  to  the  stoge  in  which  the  child  can  readily  leani  the 
conventional  methods  of  representing  language  and  unmbcrs  i»  the  topic  which  needs 
most  illumination  in  the  study  of  nicthods  of  the  primary  school.  The  kindergar- 
ten, moreoTer,  as  containing  the  bcginningH(»f  all  tliat  is  to  be  unfolded  in  the  later 
schools,  takes  up  again  the  ({uestion  of  the  educative  value  of  hand  occupations,  so 
often  discussed  in  other  dopartmcntH  and  found  to  bo  so  attractive  a  topic  in  the 
educational  conferences  of  all  nations. 

The  cougrcRS  on  the  profcHsional  training  of  teachers  has  as  its  most  important 
topic  the  (liHercncc  between  the  normal  school  which  prepares  teachers  for  the 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  Cfdlege  or  university  which  gives  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  pedagogy.  The  courHC  of  study  in  the  regular  normal  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  dciined  by  contrast  with  the  ordinary  high  school  or  academy  (second- 
ary schools),  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  normal  school  introduces  comparative 
study — like  the  college,  seeking  to  understand  each  branch  in  the  light  of  the  other 
branches  of  human  learning — while  secondary  education  usually  teaches  its  branches 
as  steps  to  higher  studies,  anil  not  by  a  comparative  method. 

The  Cfdlege  or  university  couise  in  pedagogy,  it  is  contended,  should  make  its 
degree  stand  for  original  work  of  investigation  in  the  liufs  of  the  literatnre  and 
history  of  education  as  well  as  in  lines  of  investigation  into  the  growth  or  develop- 
ment of  the  child  physically  and  mentally. 

No  more  important  topics  than  these  are  on  the  programme  for  the  week  as  regards 
the  improvement  of  our  teachers. 

But  there  nro  two  department  congresst  s  auxiliary  to  this  department  of  ]>rofcs- 
sional  training,  the  one  on  rational  psychology,  which  considers  the  transient  and 
permanent  characteriMtics  of  min<l,  seeks  to  discover  the  fundamental  charact-<;rlstic8 
which  contradistinguish  mind  frum  nieie  biological  ]»henomena — the  min<l  as  know- 
ing i»riinitivo  tiuth  and  as  pure  self-activity.  The  other  congresH,  that  of  experi- 
mental psy<  hology,  devotes  all  its  discussions  to  questions  of  child  study  in  physical, 
emotional,  intellectual,  and  volitional  aspects. 

The  teacher,  it  is  said,  should  understand  ])SychoIogy  because  he  deals  with  the 
growth  of  the  mind.  It  is  ([uite  recent  that  u  great  revival  has  begun  in  this  country 
of  the  study  of  psychology. 

The  supervision  of  schools,  which  becomes  every  day  more  important  as  iR'opIe 
come  to  live  more  and  more  in  cities  and  villages,  diHcuHses  the  (piestions  relating  to 
the  organization  of  schools,  especially  such  as  relate  to  the  examination  of  teaohors 
and  the  improvement  of  their  work. 

An  interesting  question,  especially  interesting  in  the  prcKcnca  of  this  great  World's 
Exnositiou  of  tiie  protlncts  of  human  industry,  is  that  of  the  relation  of  technical 
skill  find  manual  processes  to  the  training  of  the  :i>stheti(^  sense — th(>  cultivation  of 
the  taste  for  the  beautiful. 

This  (juestion  is  brought  out  in  many  of  its  jdiaHCH  in  tlio  congress  ou  art  instruc- 
tion, and  still  more  of  its  phases  are  taken  up  in  the  congress  on  industrial  and 
manual  instruction. 

The  ditl'crence  between  the  great  systems  of  training— those  of  the  Swedish  Slojd, 
the  Russian  s<rhool-shop,  and  the  French  system — will  bo  better  understood,  it  is 
believed,  at  the  close  of  these  discussions,  and  that  this  will  lead  to  more  profitable 
methods  of  preparation  for  our  industries. 

The  (\epartment  congresses  of  physi<'al  education,  of  (>dncational  iniblications,  of 
Tocal  music,  and  of  business  education,  have  prepared  pointe<l  (|uestions  relating  to 
methods  and  modes  of  management,  and  their  programmes  will  invite  large  audiences 
of  interested  teachers. 

With  this  brief  sketch  of  the  points  in  the  programme  herewith  i)resented,  I  beg 
leave  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President  of  tlio  WorhVs  Congress  Auxiliary,  and  through 
yeWf  y«»r  ai<ls  and  assistants  in  the  local  committees  of  education,  for  your  uniform 
kindness  and  helpfulness  in  arranging  the  details  of  this  congress.  I  thank  you  in 
behalf  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and  in  behalf  of  the  National  Educational 
Association. 


ADDKKSS  JIV  DIl.  JAMKS  U.  AXliELL.  PEKMAXKNT  (.IIAIKMAX. 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  the  work  of  these  educational  congresses 
underlies,  in  some  sense,  tlio  work  of  all  the  other  congn-sses  whi<li  have  been  or 
which  may  be  hcM  at  this  time.  Peihajjs  I  might  l)ett(?r  say  that  the  \York  of  this 
congress  overarches,  enfolds,  and  eucojn]>asses  the  work  of  all  the  other  congresses, 
as  the  sky  encom]iasses  and  enfolds  tlnj  earth  ;  for  all  art,  and  all  sciences — what  hope 
of  progress  have  these,  what  hope  of  peri)etuity  have  tliey,  except  as  the  moral  and 
intellectual  discijdiue  which  we  are  engaged  in  cultivating  is  preserved f 
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As  wo  walk  tbrouj^h  tbo  avenues  of  Iho  **  Wliito  City/*  and  staud  f:ijBciiiatecl  and 
eii€bante<l  with  tbe  Bplendid  arcbitccturo  npou  tbc  rigbt  band  and  upon  tbo  left,  uiid 
bebold  tbo  marvcloas  collection  of  tbo  works  of  industry  and  of  art  from  all  parts 
of  tlic  civilized  nud  from  many  parts  of  tbo  nnclyilizod  world,  tbink  you  tbero  is  not 
one  of  us  wbo  bus  not  at  times  felt  tbo  inexpressible  patbos  of  tbo  tbougbt  wbicb 
has  brought  tears  to  so  many  oyes — tbo  tbongbt  that  in  four  short  niontbs  all  this 
arehitei'turo  and  all  this  niar\'eIous  eollcotiou  of  all  tbc  treaRures  of  industry  and 
of  art  sball  bavo  vanished  forever,  like  tbo  nnsnbfit^iutial  fabric  of  a  vision,  leav- 
inf^  not  a  rack  behind  i  But  the  intclJigenco  wbicb  bus  formed  tbero,  tbo  genius 
wbicb  has  fashioned  them,  tho  groat  id(^■ls  which  aro  incorporated  in  tliem — thene 
abiile  and  shall  abido  forever  and  forever ;  and  it  is  to  these  tliat  you  and  1  and  everv 
teacher  address  our  work  day  by  day.  Wo  work  in  tbat  which  is  eternal  and  which 
shall  never  pass  away.  Tbercforo  it  is,  I  think,  that  the  interest  in  education  is  so 
abiding,  ia  so  widespread,  is  so  universal  to-day  in  every  part  of  tho  civilized  globe. 
Thereforo  it  is  that  to-day  our  distinguished  friends  conio  to  us,  having  made  the 
dreary  voyage  across  tbc  wide  waste  of  seas,  and  having  made  tho  jouniey  across 
half  the  continent,  to  speak  to  us,  in  sympathy  and  in  love,  of  those  tilings  which 
are  dear  to  us  and  dear  to  them.  Wo  aro  glad  for  their  presence  hero  to-night;  wo 
desire  to  thank  them  for  their  kindness  in  coming  to  us.  Tbo  names  and  works  of 
somo  of  them  have  long  been  known  to  us,  and  wo  give  them  thanks,  and  wo  give 
God  thanks  tbat  now  their  faces  and  their  voices  are  to  bo  familiar  to  us,  to  givojis 
an  inspiration,  hero  and  now,  which  shall  be  with  us  as  ii  joyous  memory  and  :i  help 
forevermore. 

Never  before  was  interest  in  edncational  tilings  so  widespread  witliin  the  borders 
of  onr  own  land.  Tho  last  two  decades  have  been  creative  decailes  in  tbo  work  of 
education.  Even  in  tho  Scmth,  which  so  long  lagged  behind  tbe  North  and  West, 
what  a  change  tbero  has  ]»een  since  the  war!  Out  of  tbo  very  depths  of  a  misery 
and  a  poverty  which  wo  in  tbo  North  can  not  begin  to  understand,  they  too  have 
taken  up  these  great  ideas  of  ])ublic  education,  an<l  have  taxed  themselves,  with  a 
generosity  which  wo  can  not  but  admire,  for  tbo  education  Imth  of  the  white  and  the 
black .     [  A  pplauso.  ] 

It  was  not  long  sinco  tbat  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman  who  has  done 
more  than  almost  any  other  for  the  ])romotion  of  e<lucation  in  the  South ;  a^Jrolonged 
couversalion,  running  until  miilnight,  discussing  tbo  x>ractical  anddiHicult  problems 
of  tlio  South  with  a  i>atIios  and  an  earnestness  which  1  sball  never  forget.  At  the 
cloE<5  of  tlio  hours  I  said  to  him  :  "*  What  remedy  bavo  you  for  these  terrible  problems 
with  whi<'h  you  aro  confronted  there*''  Ho  arose,  with  an  expression  of  anguish, 
through  wbicli  yet.  there  was  a  ray  of  hope  in  his  face,  and  with  a  fervor  and  an 
earmstiu'ss  wbicb  I  sliall  never  forget.  stamj>ing  his  foot  upon  tbe  iloor,  said :  *^  It  is 
very  dark;  we  can  hardly  s<*e  an  arm's  length  before  ns;  bnt  ono  thing  I  know;  it 
must  1)0  eternally  right  to  educate  the  negro,  to  educate  and  Christianize  tho  negro." 
[Applause.] 

In  no  subject  has  then*  Ik-cu  greater  advancement  made  in  tho  last  two  decailes 
than  iu  education:  bow  it  has  been  studied  historically;  how  it  has  been  .studied 
psycbologically ;  bow  it  has  been  studied  experinjentally.  8cientilic  education  has 
been  really  created  in  tbo  Uui(c<l  .States  within  tho  last  thirty  yeai*s.  Tho  changes 
in  tbe  college  methods  of  e<lncation  bavo  been  so  great  within  thirty  years  as  to  bo 
described  by  no  other  name,  justly,  except  that  of  revolution.  Now  all  tho  larger 
colb'ges  and  universities  are  bending  tb'eir  energies  to  tho  cultivation  of  graduate 
work,  that  wo  may  achieve  something  tbat  may  truly  bo  called  university  work  in 
our  larger  and  stronger  institutions.  And  now  I  hope,  as  wo  bavo  come  here,  ,wo  shall 
get  many  results  from  this  meeting. 

Never  was  there  a  programme,!  believe,  prepared  with  such  care  and  with  such 
]>r(»ini>e  as  that  into  which  our  distinguished  friend.  Dr.  Harris,  has  thrown  bis  genins 
and  bis  labor.  [Applause.]  Wliere,  if  ever,  has  there  been  such  an  assemblage  of 
men  and  women  distinguished  by  experience  and  study  to  instruct  us  in  tbc  discus- 
sion of  th«*  subjer'ts  of  that  i)rogrammc  i  And  1  liop4'  that  among  all  the  other  results 
tbat  wo  shall  gain  we  shall  gain  this  one,  vi/:  to  feel  the  connnon  conscriousness  of 
unity  among  all  tbe  gra<lcs  and  ranks  of  teaebers  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Let 
nsfeel  that  onr  work  is  one  work.  We  havi*  wrought  too  nnich  in  this  country  in 
Sections,  and  at  cross-i»urj)uses,  and  with  a  lack  of  ( onunon  consciousnes.-;  an<l  unity 
of  aim. 

The  (dd-fasbioned  college,  when  I  was  a  boy,  was  a  sort  of  mythical  institution 
that  stood  away  in  the  clouds,  remote  from  connection  with  tbcc(unmon  s<bo(ds,  and 
even  with  tbo  secondary  scbo<ds.  an<l  the  great  nmss  of  boys  and  girls  bad  not  a  much 
more  distinct  idea  of  wliat  went  on  within  its  walls  than  they  have  of  what  goes  on 
in  tho  niosfiue  at  ^lecca  to-night.  Thank  (lod  that  day  of  isolation  of  tbe  college  is 
pa.sscd.  Ibit  wo  still  bavo  room  to  draw  the  ranks  closer  together  all  tbe  way  irom 
the  womiMi  in  tbo  kindergarten  \\\t  to  the  very  highest  teacher  in  tbe  univcu'sity.  and 
to  have  a  consccutivencss  of  juirpose  and  of  aim  and  metbods  that  shall  bring  nsall 
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to  one  rcsnlt.  For  my  own  part,  I  never  looked  upon  a  womun  teaching  a  primary 
class  of  20  pupils,  or  a  Avomau  teaching  a  class  of  a  like  number  iutho  kindergarten, 
without  having  a  feeling  akin  to  reverence  for  her  in  her  work,  and  I  have  often  said 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  many  of  them  display  more  genius  than  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  show  in  trying  to  manage  a  university.'  1  have  great  respect  for  them,  and  I 
hope  that  we  shall  go  out  from  those  meetings  with  a  stronger  feelin.::;  than  we  have 
over  had  before  that  our  work  is  one  work  from  the  beginning  lo  the  end.  Therefore 
let  us  go  back  to  our  sclioolhouses  and  to  our  class  rooms  with  a  strength  and  an 
inspiration  of  that  mighty  consciousness,  that  we  are,  everyone  of  us,  a  part  of  tho 
great  army  whose  thundering  tread  is  shaking  the  laud.  Let  us  go  feeling  this 
power,  and  that  we  are  working  as  a  part  of  it.     [Applause.] 

I  want  even  our  humble  teacliers  to  have  some  higher  appreciation  of  tho  honor 
and  dignity  thai  belongs  to  their  work.  As  they  come  here  and  see  tlio  noble  army 
of  men  and  women  engaged  in  it,  I  can  not  but  think  that  they  may  return  to  their 
work  with  some  new  priile  in  it.  I«**t  them  rctlect  for  a  moment  what  is  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  the  material  upon  which  they  work.  It  is  the  soul,  the  mind  of  the 
child,  infinitely  nobler  than  the  canvass  on  which  Kaphael  painted  the  Madonna  with 
a  ]mrity  born  in  heaven;  purer  and  nobler  than  the  whitest  Italian  marble  from 
which  Mirhael  Angelo  freeclfrom  its  imprisonment  the  form  of  a  Moses  or  of  a  David. 
The  nuiterials  with  which  they  work  are  not  tlie  nu?ro  pigments  of  the  painter  or  the 
chisel  of  the  sculptor,  but  the  humblest  "schoolmarm,"  the  humblest  kindergartnor 
that  is  trying  to  teach  her  child  some  idea  of  geometrical  forms,  should  remember 
that  she  is  ]danting  forever  in  his  mind  one  of  tho  great  ideas  by  which  (iod  has 
builded  tho  worhl.  Tho  humblest  *'Hclioolniarm"  in  the  remotest  log  house  in  north- 
ern Michigan  or  Wisconsin  should  remember  that  when  she  is  teaching  the  A-irs  to 
the  stamm<^ring  boy  at  her  feet  nhe  is  placing  before  him  a  ladder  on  which  ho  may 
vet  climb  to  the  stars.  That  is  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged.  Re  j»roud  of  it! 
S'cver  be  ashamed  of  it !  The  rewanls  in  money  are  small,  but  the  rewards  in  grati- 
tude and  love  of  your  di.sciples  are  beyond  the  purchasing  power  of  gold.  The 
teacher's  profession  is  a  fountain  of  j'outh.  I  have  seen  many  a  teacher  with  gray, 
hairs,  and  sonu^  with  bald  heads,  but  1  never  saw  an  old  teacher  yet.  Tho  smile  and 
jday  of  youth  are  ever  on  his  face,  because  he  is  ever  associated  with  thn  <hild  and 
thinking  the  glad  and  happy  thoughts  of  children.  \ 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  our  work  is  too  transitory  and  that  to-morrow  it  is  for- 
gotten; put  please  remember  that  the  most  enduring  institutions  which  tho  human 
race  has  ever  est-siblished  on  earth  are  the  schools,  colle^^eH,  and  universities,  (ireat 
royal  houses  have  risen  and  fallen,  but  schools  have  survived  them.  Winchester  and 
Eton,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  survived  how  many  a  royal  line  in  Kngland !  Tho 
educational  institutions  of  Franco  have  outlived  how  many  a  change  of  government, 
monarchical  and  republican !  Tho  edncatitmal  institutions  of  Europe  havo  seen  tho 
ma]>  of  that  country  made  and  remade  how  many  times!  Everything  in  Europe  has 
changed  over  and  over  again  except  the  gn^at  schools,  colleges,  and  universiti<;s; 
but  there  they  stand,  and  there  thi^y  aro  destined  to  stand  so  long  as  civilization 
endures. 

I  hoiie^that  I  am  right  as  a  ]>ropli<>t  when  I  venture  to  predicrt  that  <'ven  though 
nothing  else  shall  endure  in  tlie«$e  United  iStat(>s,  beyond  all  the  changes  of  ])olitieal 
parties,  beyond  all  the  changes  of  soei«'ty,  beyond  all  the  ehanges  of  other  human 
atfairs,  the  one  thing  that  is  to  endure,  in  my  Judgment,  is  our  great,  fn;e,  generous 
system  of  public  instruction.  [Applause]  ^  Pnities  may  conuj  and  parties  may 
go,  but  woe  be  to  any  party  or  any  eouipany  or  any  sjx'icty  that  with  ruthless  jiad 
profane  hands  dares  to  lay  hold  of  that  institution  lor  its  injury  or  destruction! 
[ApidauHc.] 

And,  my  friends,  we  are  ])roud  to  coir.t?  here  to-night,  represcntativeofniauy  lands, 
representative  of  many  fStates  in  tins  land,  all  lireil  with  the  same  love  of  tiiis  one 
great  theme.  May  all  see  tin*  vision  of  Messin^^s  to  coine  in  tluj  lutuie  I'nnn  our  toil! 
Let  us,  I  pray  you,  a<ldress  ourstdves  to  this  work  in  this  high  and  ho]n'l*uI  spirit 
to-night,  believing  that  (iod's  Messing  will  rot  with  it  even  to  the  end.     (  A])plause.] 
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THE  EXHIBIT  OF  EDUCATION  AT  THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

Bv  Dr.  John  Eaton, 

Ex-UnitiHl  Statcrt  ComiuiMsiouer  of  Ediicatiun. 

Edncators  largely  occupied  with  eternal  veritios  may  bocomo  too  much  absorbed 
in  what  the  past  is  supposed  to  liavo  lixcdi  and  tbns  fail  to  meet  current  demauds, 
or^as  the  pbrose  has  it,  to  keep  up  T^itb  tbo  times.  They  may  well  recall  that  no 
body  in  tbo  stellar  world,  coursing  tlirougli  itn  orbit  according  to  immutable  laws, 
fails  to  re8pond  to  the  influence  of  llio  most  capricious  comet  that  crosses  its  course. 
Nor  should  educators  be  less  ready  to  gain  all  possible  bi^nefits  from  the  events  which 
cross  their  path.  Tboy  can  not  afford  to  ignore  tlie  e])och-making  Columbian  Fair. 
For  the  teacher  it  has  not  only  tbo  lessons  it  oHVas  to  all ;  it  has  also  the  great  studies 
in  his  special  duties.  In  speaking  Avitb  this  cmjdiasis,  do  not  let  me  be  understood 
as  implying  that  he  Avill  experience  no  disappointnicnttf.  If  we  expect  it  to  bo 
ideally  perfect  our  disappointments  Avill  bo  many.  If  wo  expect  all  nations  to  bo 
ofticinlly  present  or  those  which  participate  to  exhibit  ail  tlieir  attainments  propor- 
tionately, we  will  carry  away  with  us  a  very  diU'erent  idea.  While  wo  hear  in 
connection  with  it  so  much  of  progress,  wo  must  not  forget  that  motives  of  gain,  of 
selfishness,  will  be  i)rcseut  as  in  all  human  atlairs.  It  will  cost  money  and  money 
must  be  made.  But  we  shall  be  able  to  see  more  than  ever  before  of  what  man  has 
accomplished  in  his  various  spheres  of  activity.  W<5  might  take  a  trip  around  the 
world  and  fail  of  opportunities  to  study  great  human  conditions  otlcred  hero.  Wo 
may  see  specimens  of  minerals,  soils,  jdants,  animals,  wild  and  domestic,  races  of 
men,  their  dress,  their  bouses,  something  of  their  family  life  and  vocations,  the 
products  of  their  industries,  their  modes  of  travel,  their  science  and  art. 

Suppose  Avo  have  studied  the  map,  located  the  buildings,  and  taken  a  rido  around 
on  the  intramural  electric  railway,  and  sought  to  familiarize  our  eyes  with  the 
grounds  and  the  ext«'rior  of  the  buildings.  Wliat  a  transfiu'matiou  of  the  lagoons 
and  sand  banks  of  a  few  years  a..(o.  Whatever  the  management  may  have  Licked, 
they  had  the  sense  to  emi)loy  the  best  skill  in  lau<lsca])e  architecture  and  rcsponsix'o 
skill  in  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  the  resnlt  is  a  Avhito  city,  to  bo  while  it 
lasts  the  marvel  of  tl-e  world  and  when  it  <lisappears  an  inspiring  memory  as  long 
as  the  idea  of  its  coml)iiiation  of  land  and  Avater,  of  surface  and  form  and  ornamen- 
tation abide  in  human  thought. 
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We  shall  not  fail  to  uudcrstand  that  wo  have  undertaken  a  most  serious  task, 
when  wo  learn  that  tho  exhibits  inviting  our  study  fill  buildings  with  a  floor  Hpace 
or  210  acres.  If  wo  undertake  our  educational  study  on  an  ordinary  day,  we  And 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  moving  tide  of  people  of  all  ages  and  all  conditions  of 
intelligence,  but  uniformly  bearing  the  marks  of  freedom  and  comfort,  a  good- 
natured,  eager,  orderly  crowd,  embodying  for  the  educator  more  suggestive  thoughts 
than  all  else  around.  We  can  neither  mingle  in  tho  throng  nor  look  upon  it  without 
being  filled  with  meditations  upon  tho  deepest  educational  problems  and  thoelfocts 
of  their  solutions  upon  man's  destiny.  These  are  the  people  that  have  made  th  » 
Fair  possible,  nay,  they  have  made  it  what  it  is,  and  they  have  come  here  to  gather 
its  fruits — to  determine  what  its  educative  force  shall  bo  for  this  and  coming  gen- 
erations; and  these  people  are  the  workmanship  of  tho  Almighty  and  education. 
In  them  wo  may  study  tho  work  of  tho  teacher  as  nowhere  else.  If  the  date  on 
which  we  approach  tho  educational  exhibit  is  Chicago  day,  then  our  thoughtn  can 
find  no  adequate  expression.  Seven  Jiundrcd  and  fifty  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  brought  together  in  so  few  hours  in  so  limited  a  space  for  such  an  object. 
There  was  never  a  parallel.  Have  we  ever  given  up  our  souls  to  the  influence  of 
the  mighty  forces  of  nature — the  influence  uf  tho  boundless  forest,  tho  measureless 
prairie,  the  torrent  of  Niagara,  or  tho  fathomless  ocean  f  Hero  iu  this  jtresence  not 
only  a  mighty  material  mass  lays  upon  us  a  resistless,  unutterable  power,  hut  we 
feel  that  there  is  in  it  a  spirit  with  a  destiny  above  it — a  spirit  to  abide  when  all 
else  that  is  visible  disappears,  to  triumph  over  the  wreck  of  worlds,  godlike  in  its 
possibilities  and  godwanl  in  its  asjurations,  which  it  is  <Mir  duty  to  promote.  For 
this  purpose  we  are  teachers. 

Leaving  the  grounds  that  evening,  my  route  lead  mo  by  the  model  Sunday-school 
house,  located  on  the  side  of  tho  street  opposite  the  grounds  of  the  Fair,  in  which 
Mr.  Momly,  or  somo  of  his  assistants,  held  evening  services.  On  entering  I  found  a 
large  ?ind  attentive  worshiping  assembly,  iu  spite  of  the  tide  that  had  brought  the 
multitudes  together  within  the  exhibition  as  waters  rush  into  an  irresistible  whirl- 
pool. HerC;  I  said,  is  a  lesson  in  the  power  of  religion  in  American  education,  and 
not  unlike  that  other  mauifestatioii  of  that  religious  sentiment  which  surprised  so 
many  by  rejecting  Sunday  opening. 

Before  leaving  this  thought  of  the  eflcct  of  education  upon  the  multitudes  of 
visitors,  j'ou  will  pardon  mo  in  giving  this  personal  testimony,  that,  in  my  duties 
about  the  Fair,  from  the  middle  of  July  until  the  end  of  November,  I  never  saw 
a  case  of  disorder  or  a  drunken  pers<m  on  the  grounds,  and  I  may  add  that  officials 
reported  that  the  total  numlnjr  of  arrests  during  the  progress  of  the  Exposition 
did  not  reach  150.  Although  all  I  am  saying  is  about  tho  Exposition  and  education, 
wo  arc  after  something  more  specilically  educational.  Where  shall  we  look  for  it? 
Where  shall  wo  find  the  exhibit  of  the  vocation  of  education  in  which  so  largo 
numbera  are  engaged  all  over  the  world  in  every  civilized  land,  in  whose  hands  are 
not  tho  nuiterials  or  machinery  of  mineral,  agricultural,  <»r  mnnufaetured  products, 
but  the  children — tho  real,  veritable  children  being  taught  throughout  the  world — 
and  through  whose  hands,  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  all  these  have  been 
taught,  whose  actpiirements  are  now  triumphant  in  tho  exhibits  of  enterprise, 
patience,  skill,  and  art  installed  around  us?  Whei*c  shall  we  find  the  exhibit  of 
this  the  teachers*  vocation — tho  conditions,  appliances,  results  of  this  vocation,  so 
central  and  causative  to  all  other  human  callings  and  activities  i  Already  we  have 
found  our  way  through  the  Administration  Building.  Bi»foTe  us  is  tho  grand  plaza, 
the  court  of  nations,  tho  statue  of  Columbus  and  of  the  Republic,  the  marvelous 
fountains — beautiful,  wonderful.  But  there  ai-e  no  educational  exiiibits  here. 
Ijooking  to  tho  left,  to  the  entrance  of  that  great  building,  we  see  a  statue  of  a  man 
of  markcil  intelligence  and  aspirations;  i>erhaps  he  was  a  schoolmast<'r,  but  we  see 
a  kite  in  his  hand,  and  know  it  is  Franklin.  He  is  just  railing  lightning  from 
heaven,  and  ai'oiind  him  are  other  names  pointing  to  tho  scientific  rcNults  of  educa- 
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tioii.  This  great  buiMing  is  devote<l  to  electricity.  \V1iat  a  story  it  tells  of  tlio 
progress  of  half  a  generation!  Wbat  have  tlie  teachers  of  electricity  accom- 
plishctlf — bnt  there  is  no  room  for  thcni  here.  Wu  must  liunt  their  place.  They 
will  be  given  at  least  a  comer,  or  a  tent,  or  a  tree,  us  were  teachers  with  their  con- 
trabands. If  there  is  any  teaching  actually  on  exhibition,  if  there  are  any  live 
illustrations,  wo  are  ready  to  hunt  them.  Wo  will  call  a  Columbian  guard,  who 
knows  and  will  toll  where  cTorything  is.  Yes,  we  will  find  kindergarten  in  ojiera- 
tion  in  the  Illinois  Hnilding  and  in  the  Children's  Huildmg,  and  there,  too,  wo  may 
Btndy  the  crC'chc  or  day  nursery  and  Miaa  Huntington's  kitchen  garden  in  full  ojier- 
ation.  Also,  the  instruction  in  sloyd,  aided  by  Mrs.  Shaw;  and  in  another  room 
that  triumph  of  patience  and  ]iedagogical  skill,  Miss  McGowan's  school  for  teaching 
d<^if  mutes  to  8|>cak  in  infancy,  or  that  of  Miss  (inrret,  of  Philadelphia,  now  sup- 
ported by  the  Stato  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes,  hero  Um  lively  lioys  nro  practising  in  a 
gymnasium.  Then,  tramping  down  near  Krupp's  guns,  wo  may  inspect  a  swimming 
school,  and  over  the  way,  in  a  (lovemment  building,  an  Indian  school  in  actual 
operation.  After  another  long  tramp,  we  iind,  near  the  Swedish  x)avilion,  the  Ling 
system  of  physical  culture.  Wo  want  healthy  bodies  for  our  people,  and  yet  we  can 
liardly  delay  to  hear  that  in  thin  system  th<>  movomentA,  in  their  nature  and  their 
nnmbcr,  are  founded  on  the  hnman  organisms'  natural  means  of  exercise,  and  the 
])ossibility  of  its  perfect  development  to  health  and  capability  of  work.  G^'uiuas- 
tics  can  also  prcscr^'c  a  development  already  gained.  The  aim  of  these  gymnastics 
is  to  obtain  as  i>erfcct  health  as  possible;  that  is,  a  harmony  between  the  different 
orgtins  and  their  fiinctiouH.  Skillfulncss,  that  is,  liAing  a  given  weight  or  the  like, 
lias  but  a  secondary  jilace,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  human  Imdy  will  best  receive 
the  harmonious  development  for  which  it  is  fitted  when. the  organism  itself  is  nsed 
in  its  own  ]»orfection  in  relation  to  physiological  laws.  Uu  this  principle  the  exor- 
cisi'H  are  grouped  and  classified.  Ling  believed  that  he  could  discriminate  11,000 
separate  muscular  movements.  He  believed  that  health  was  promoted  by  their 
<>xci'ci8e,  and  said  if  the  person  is  too  feeble,  or  the  will  is  unable  to  direct  tlie  exer- 
cise, then  the  ])roduction  of  that  exercise  or  motion  by  ant »t her  pci-son,  or  by 
machinery,  will  promote  health  or  perhaps  prevent  disease,  and  hence  comes 
massage. 

Wc  can  not  pause  further  to  study  the  several  systems  of  physical  culture  that 
challenge  our  attention.  Perhaps  now  we  will  take  a  turn  in  Midway.  Here  in  the 
Irish  Village  and  in  Donegal  Castle  we  may  examine  the  ninch-necde<l  a]>plication 
of  instrnction  to  the  improvement  of  Irish  industries.  In  the  school  in  the  Streets 
of  Cairo  the  pupils  are  seated  on  the  lloor,  after  tin)  oriental  fashion,  and  studying 
aloud.  If  we  choose,  before  leaving  Midway  we  may  compare  the  influence  of 
training  upon  wild  animals,  such  as  the  lion  and  ostrich.  Prrhapn  this  is  the  hour 
to  cross  the  grounds  and  witne.«»H  the  training  in  the  Life-Saving  ►Service;  or  under 
the  War  Dcxtartment,  the  instruction  in  making  lireanns,  or  in  signaling  hy  the  use 
of  the  balloon,  or  of  the  sunlight,  that  Hashes  its  messages  to  the  distance  of  100 
miles.  Now  it  may  bo  the  hour  for  lunch,  and  we  will  hasten  to  tin;  Kuniford 
Kitchen  ami  tako  a  lesson  in  Mrs.  Kichards's  scicntilie  <'ookcry,  and  before  leaving 
this  section  we  will  listen  to  the  attempt  to  establish  instruction  in  road  building, 
and  witness IVolcHsor  llazen's  ellorts  to  train  engineers  in  the  destruction  of  sewage 
or  of  the  waste  of  cities,  which  is  so  consummately  conducted  for  the  benelit  of  the 
health  of  all  visitors  at  the  Fair.  Already  we  have  notes  (»f  nunierons  instructive 
lectures  by  eminent  experts  on  manifold  industries  and  arts  n^])reseiitecl,  but  we 
can  only  give  them  attention  when  we  wish  to  take  an  hour  Tor  rest. 

To-day  we  will  examine  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  as  i>rc.sciited  by  the 
cadets  now  in  camp  Later  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  hce  tin.'  living  illustra- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  ('a])tain  Pratt  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  Sirhool,  represeutcil 
by  their  band  of  music  and  HOO  of  the  stinlents;  besides,  wo  jniist  tind  an  hour  to 
examine  the  work  done  in  American  business  colleges  as  represt^-nte*!  by  banking 
and  exchange  in  actual  operation. 
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We  turn  from  all  these' live  exhibits  disappointed  that  there  is  so  little  of  what 
could  well  be  exhlbitcil,  but  thankful  that  there  is  so  mnch,  though  it  is  so  widely 
scattered. 

Wo  must  seize  a  moment  to  examine  traiuiufi^  in  fish-cnliure  in  the  Agricultural 
Department,  or  instruction  in  bacteriology  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Marine-Hospital 
Service,  or  the  Surgeou-Gcnerars  Oflico  of  the  War  I)ei>jirtnient,  nnd  Avhen  wo  are 
ready  for  a  tramp  we  will  go  to  the  Anthropological  Huildiug  and  witness  experi- 
ments in  the  psychological  laboratory. 

Let  us  now  try  for  the  inanimate  exhibits.  Here  there  is  greater  disappointment; 
space  is  wanting  and  system  and  unity  are  in  a  measure  destroyed.  Nations  aro 
omitted  and  subjects  are  only  partially  exhibited.  Only  about  tlireo-fonrths  of  our 
American  States  exhibit  their  i)ublic  school  system — some  of  these  only  partially 
and  none  completely.  But,  with  all  our  disap]>ointment,  we  have  never  had  a  better 
opportunity  to  study  education.  Any  one  at  any  time  may  examine  its  statistics, 
history,  and  literature  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Kducation  as  nowhere  else  in 
the  world,  but  here  are  illustrations  of  buildings,  specimens  of  appliances,  and  col- 
lections of  students'  work  and  a  variety  of  data  never  before  olVered  for  examination. 
Altogether  it  suggests  forcibly  what  adequate  space  and  generous  treatment  of  edu- 
cation might  have  accomplished.  Wo  shall  have  no  lack  of  tramping.  We  must  go 
to  the  Anthropological  Building  for  reformatory  education  and  instruction  in  sani- 
tation, tlien  to  the  building  of  the  French  colonies  for  their  school  work.  Far  ajmrt 
in  the  Agricultural  Building  we  shall  find  the  school  exhibit  of  Uruguay,  and  what 
tliere  is  from  I^ibcria,  and  that  remarkable  exhibit  from  the  greatest  of  English 
experimental  farms,  and  from  our  own  colleges  of  agriculture.  In  the  Swedish 
pavilion  we  can  take  note  of  the  Lundin  system  of  sloyd  for  girls — the  measuring, 
cutting,  and  making  of  garments  in  Sweden — and  in  another  hall  or  alcove  the  work 
of  the  Niijis  school.  Here  there  is  a  most  instructive  study  of  the  abnormal  ]>o8itiou8 
of  workers  in  wood  and  metal,  contrasted  with  those  positions  which  after  careful 
investigation  are  found  to  be  best  adapted  to  lionlth. 

We  shall  want  to  take  time  for  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the 
Ignited  States  Government  Building.  Here  a  young  gentleman  and  lady  will  make 
ample  ex]>lanntions,  but  the  limited  space  is  packed.  Here  are  statistics,  history, 
literature,  and  articles  illustrative  of  couditiims  of  education  that  can  only  be  mas- 
tered in  time. 

In  the  Woman's  Building  we  have  a  considerable  space  given  to  the  rei)resentation 
of  institutions  devoted  to  woman's  etlueation,  aciulemic,  professional,  and  industrial; 
and  in  the  educational  section  a  rare  colleetive  exhibit  of  schools  for  nurses,  and 
from  Ciermany  some  specially  successful  girls'  industrial  schools  and  specimens  and 
studies  in  the  development  of  woman's  indnstrial  work,  going  baek  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  From  Spain  comes  the  Avork  of  sch(jols  for  the  defective  classes,  under  the 
patronage  of  woiuen.  Before  leaving  this  building  we  must  not  fail  to  take  into 
account  woman's  wurk  in  libraries,  in  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  instruction 
in  art.  When  not  too  weary,  we  can  take  a  run  to  the  State  buildings  of  Washing- 
toU;  California,  and  Illinois,  and  learn  the  story  of  their  education  from  their  school 
exhibits.  Kansas  and  California  we  shall  find  divi<Ied  between  their  State  buildings 
and  the  educational  section  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building. 

Here  we  are  at  last  with  a  great  body  of  educational  exhibits  belbre  us,  and  yet 
here  the  Argentine  Republic  is  crowded  into  a  distant  alcove  and  only  partly 
unpacked,  and  that  from  Japan  must  be  found  in  three  widely  separate  localities; 
France  can  only  set  up  ]iart  of  its  exhibit,  and  yet  a  portion  of  that,  illustrating 
industrial  work  in  Paris,  must  go  to  its  pavilion ;  (rermany.  with  its  rich  display,  to 
treat  it  with  any  justice,  must  erect  another  story  over  the  lloor  space  assigned  it. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  many  of  ns  would  agree  upon  the  same  plan  of  investiga- 
tion. One  would  proceed  by  subdivision,  taking  first,  the  foreign;  second,  the 
American  ]mblic  school  and  advanced  work;  third.  Catholic  schools;  fourth,  educa- 
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tion  of  defeotiye  classes;  fifth,  basiness  colleges;  sixth,  ludian  education;  seventh 
edncation  as  promoted  by  voluntary  associations,  such  as  the  Israelite  Alliance,  or 
the  Temperance  Union ;  eighth,  as  illustrated  by  business  enterprises  such  as  those 
'which  furnish  the  text-books,  represented  by  various  publishers,  or  furniture,  repre- 
sented by  manufacturers,  or  apparatus,  or  illustrations,  such  as  rexircscnted  by  Ward, 
of  Rochester,  or  Queen  &,  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  or  Milt<jn  Bradley,  of  Spriugficldy 
Mass.,  or  Steiger,  of  New  York,  or  buildings  as  rei)resented  by  different  firms  of  archi- 
tects*. Another  may  choose  to  make  the  teacher,  his  preparation  and  methods,  the 
center  and  beginning  of  his  thought.  Another  may  take  up  the  work  by  grades. 
One  would  begin  with  the  kindergarten  and  go  upward ;  another  with  the  profes- 
sional school  and  go  downward;  another  may  choose  to  trace  ideas  and  their  devel- 
opment in  the  history  of  education.  Perhaps  he  finds  the  germ,  or  seed-thonght,  of 
a  movement  iu  the  mind  of  some  philauthropic  educator  and  traces  it  through  its 
periods  of  quiet  and  agitation  until  realized  in  legislation  and  the  administration  of 
systems  or  the  adoption  of  principles  or  methods  or  the  ost^iblishment  of  institutions. 
Another  may  prefer  to  begin  with  the  enactment  of  law  and  trace  its  operations  io 
Hchools  and  its  results  in  the  customs  and  industries  of  the  x>eople.  Another  would 
prefer  to  spend  time  in  tracing  the  development  of  methods  and  x>riuciplcs,  systems 
and  institutions,  in  different  nations  and  races,  the  influence  upon  education  of  a 
nation  such  ns  Prussia,  or  of  individuals  such  as  Socrates,  or  Quintilian,  or  Come- 
nius,  or  Bacon,  or  Rousseau,  or  Pestalozzi,  or  Froebel,  or  Horace  Mann,  or  Barnes,  or 
Sears,  or  Henry  Barnard,  or  of  the  distinctive  schools  of  thought  or  of  philoso])hy. 
Whatever  course  we  pursue,  we  must  never  part  with  the  historic  and  comparative 
method,  two  most  essential  conditions  of  the  best  results,  alike  for  teacher,  pupil, 
and  investigator.  Before  us  are  myriads  of  pictures,  acres  of  drawings,  tons  of  writ- 
ten work,  and  car  loads  of  specimens  of  manual  training.  We  can  only  hint  at  pos- 
sibilities. The  devices  used  are  many  iind  helpful.  Here  a  State  tells  its  statistics 
on  a  rotating  cylinder;  graphics  are  extensively  used  both  in  foreign  and  American 
exhibits,  especially  maps,  notably  by  New  York,  Michigan,  and  MasMachusetts. 
Raised  maps  are  numerous  and  effective.  Denver  sends  a  shorthand  report  of  actual 
daily  work  in  the  schoolroom.  New  Jersey  has  a  special  devi<'e  for  packing  and 
showing  pictures.  In  several  instances  the  phonograph  repeats  the  actual  work  of 
classes  in  reading  and  music  or  the  lessons  of  the  teacher,  and  the  cunning  of  the 
instantaneous  photograph  is  beyond  measure.  Fortunately  there  is  a  generous 
amount  of  explanatory  literature  which  is  freely  distributed.  For  many  exhibits 
gentlemen  and  ladies  are  present  ready  to  answer  any  questions.  Did  you  ever  go 
to  the  Catholic  exhibit  without  finding  either  Brother  Maurelian  or  some  of  his 
numerous  assistants f  In  New  York  you  can  have  explanations  in  French.  In  the 
exhibit  of  deaf-mute  instruction  many  find  added  intorest  in  the  fact  that  the  attend- 
ant is  a  graduate  of  the  deaf-mute  college  and  is  such  a  master  of  articulation  that 
he  can  communicate  with  you  with  ease.  Connected  with  Carlisle  and  IIam]>ton 
exhibits  you  will  meet  the  Indians  they  have  trained.  In  Massaeliusetts  you  are  sure 
at  anytime  to  find  four,  if  not  five,  persons  in  attendance;  for  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, an  alumnus;  for  Harvard,  Professor  Cunimings  and  his  wife  will  speak  in 
any  language  you  desire,  and  for  the  public  schools  Miss  McDonald  and  l^rofessor 
Gay  will  be  acknowledged  models  of  tireless  courtesy  and  patience. 

We  are  fortunate  if  wo  study  the  French  exhibit  during  the  visit  of  Mr.  B.  Buisson, 
and  have  the  benefit  of  his  explicit  explanations.  In  mastering  the  large  and  effective 
German  exhibit,  we  may  have  the  historical  and  philosophical  explanations  of  the 
eminent  Dr.  Stephan  Waetzoldt,  professor  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  chief  com- 
missioner of  the  Prussian  ministry  for  education.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
indebtedness  of  American  education  to  Prussia,  the  eminent  masters  furnished  to  our 
schools,  and  the  valuable  information  we  have  derived  from  the  system — principles 
and  methods  from  the  reports  of  Stowe,  Mann,  Bache,  an<l  Barnard  on  Prussian  edu- 
cation— will  examine  the  Prussian  exhibit  with  peculiar  interest. 
ED  93 29 
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Furniture  and  toxt-books,  so  easily  exhibited,  arc  uot  so  fully  represented  as  might 
be  expected,  either  from  our  own  or  from  other  countries.  If  the  German  text-books 
are  admitted  to  bear  more  marks  of  systematic  and  x>atient  labor,  and  the  French  of 
a  severer  logic  aud  a  mdre  exquisite  lesthotic  taste,  American  text-books  clearly  have 
no  Buiieriors  in  the  matter  of  print,  i)ictorial  illustrations,  and  other  cliaracteristics 
of  mechanical  exocntiou.  In  the  Gorman  exhibition  there  is  an  ingenious  combina- 
tion in  a  teacher's  desk.  It  has  the  usual  conveniences  for  the  teacher's  eye  and  the 
material  for  his  use,  but  it  has  also  an  arrangement  connected  with  its  back  by  Avhicli 
he  may  present  to  the  eye  of  the  class  letters,  words,  figures,  sentences,  or  other 
illustrations  which  ho  wishes  to  use  in  his  lessons. 

Educational  journalism,  both  American  and  foreign,  is  i)resent  only  in  limited 
extent.     , 

Of  the  exhibition  generally,  it  maybe  said  that  representations  are  limited  almost 
entirely  to  present  conditions:  grounds,  architecture,  appliances  as  they  now  ii re, 
the  work  of  students  at  a  single  sitting  or  on  a  given  day,  or  completed  specimens. 
Colorado,  however,  offers  the  model  of  the  first  district  schoolhouse.  Princeton,  a 
picture  of  the  log  college,  a  model  of  the  grounds  and  Nassau  Hall,  and  other  char- 
acteristics. Dr.  Harris,  in  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  presents  iu  minia- 
ture models  instructive  studies  in  the  development  of  desks  and  seats ;  Illinois  shows 
a  process  of  xiroducing  stereotyped  plates  for  the  blind,  reducing  the  cost  per  page 
f^om  75  cents  to  15  cents.  France  shows  with  cfteot  the  i>rogres.s  of  a  pujiil  through 
a  scries  of  years.  Nearly  forty  years  ago  a  plan  was  attempted  in  Toledo  for  carry- 
ing out  the  comparison  of  one  year's  result  with  another  during  the  attendance  of 
pnpils  and  classes.  Progress  in  text-books  may  bo  studied  in  the  collection  exhibited 
by  Prof.  Jerome  Allen  or  that  of  Mr.  Plympton;  in  the  latter  we  may  find  specimens 
in  arithmetic,  algebra,  in  English,  French,  German,  and  Latin  aud  Greek— going  back 
to  and  including  the  New  England  Primer  a?id  the  horn  book,  now  so  rare  to  lind 
and  so  ditTlcult  to  secnro. 

In  the  literature  and  statistics  of  education  there  is  more  opportunity  for  historic 
comparison.  Sets  of  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education  recall  the  fact  to  the 
credit  of  Dr.  Bicknell,  that,  in  its  establishment,  he  led  the  way  for  educational  jour- 
nalism out  of  subjection  t^  subsidies  and  limitation  to  state  or  specially  local  circula- 
tion into  effectivo  independence  and  national  circulation,  and  the  constant  draft  upon 
information  of  the  progress  of  education  the  world  over.  If  wo  seek  the  best  known 
data  on  education,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present,  wo  shall  find  it  in  great 
abundance  in  the  full  series  of  volumes  found  both  in  the  exhibits  of  Mr.  Bardeeu 
and  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  on  which 
Dr.  Henry  Barnard  has  expended  his  fortune  aud  the  eminent  services  of  his  long 
and  usoful  life.  Further  historic  studies  may  be  made  in  series  of  reports  i>rescnted 
here  and  there,  notably  those  from  C<mnecticut,  Boston,  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
aud  tlio  Bureau  of  P'ducation ;  and  those  most  eftcctive  graphic  statistics  of  Harvard, 
in  which  you  may  trace  the  descent  of  education  by  families,  or  the  increase  of  its 
funds  or  its  attendance,  or  the  influence  of  a  single  gift  to  its  library,  or  of  a  fund  for 
establishing  a  separate  professorship  j  or  in  the  exhibit  by  Princeton  of  the  rude 
apparatus  used  by  Henry  in  establishing  the  laws  of  electrical  action;  or  in  the 
New  York  collection,  the  apparatus  used  by  Draper  in  his  work  in  photography. 

Tlio  organization  of  edn cation  is  a  study  in  itself.  In  the  exhibit  the  demar«a- 
tlons  are  easily  recognizable.  In  foreign  countries  such  as  Japan,  Russia,  Austria, 
Sweden,  and  France,  the  authority  i»roceeds  from  a  national  source.  So  for  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  but  for  tlic  colonies  it  is  colonial.  For  our  country  aud 
Germany  there  is  not  a  national  system,  bnt  education  is  a  function  of  the  respective 
States. 

The  Catholic  exhibit  is  divided  into  archdiocrses  and  dioceses;  the  schools  and 
colloges  under  the  respective  orders,  brotherhoods,  and  sisterhoods,  in  which  each 
teacher  obeys  the  command  of  the  superior  with  the  fidelity  of  a  soldier. 
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Among  our  American  .State!*,  while  to  n  oii.snnl  olMscrrer  there  may  eeem  to  be  <»xact 
siiiiilArity,  there  is  really  p^ent  iliversity.  From  roluuial  times  there  has  be«?n  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  education,  but  the  growth  of  snpervirtion  by  civil  authority 
above  that  of  the  local  civil  unit,  sncli  as  the  town  in  Mafisarhitsetts,  is  of  recent 
date.  Knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  ediicntion  of  children,  or  the  intelligence 
of  its  people,  was  not  what  the  State  concerned  itself  about.  Tl»e  importance  of 
this  item  of  information  slowly  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  statesniou.  They  cnrcd 
most  to  know  how  many  fighting  men  there  were,  and  then  about  property  ns  a  basis 
of  revenue.  After  a  time  one  after  anothef  of  the  earlier  States  begon  to  require 
reports  of  the  children  of  school  ago,  of  school  revenues,  and  school  attendance. 

New  York  first  requiretl  snper\'i8ion,  then  abolished  it,  then  retnrned  to  it;  and  in 
the  exhibition  there  is  disclosed  a  bifurcated  system  of  State  administration  of  edu- 
cation, one  under  tho  board  of  regents  through  its  secretary  and  the  other  under 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  Instniction.  Tlie  Stato  University  under  the 
board  of  regents  is  an  old  organization:  all  institutions  of  education  desiring  a 
charter  apply  to  it  and  report  to  it.  The  State  library  and  nmseuni,  university  exten- 
sion, and  university  examinations  aro  under  its  direction.  Under  tho  St^ito  suiiorin- 
tendent  of  pnblic  iuHtruction  are  tho  public  schools  of  tho  State,  tho  normal  schools 
and  teachers'  institutes.  All  appeals  from  local  administration  under  tho  law  go  to 
him.  Under  him  there  is  a  system  of  local  sniiervisiou  by  commissioners.  Cities 
have  p.  self-directed  administration  and  supervision  in  nccordance  with  the  general 
and  specific  laws  enacted  by  tho  Stato  to  which  they  nro  subject.  lM»r  a  knowh'dge 
of  the  education  in  tho  Stato  we  need  tho  reports  of  cities  and  those  of  the  board  of 
regents  and  of  the  Stato  superintendent. 

In  Massachnsetts  the  Stato  administration  of  education  is  conmiitted  to  a  non- 
partisan board  nominated  by  the  governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  council,  whose  sec- 
retary is  their  executive  officer.  Tho  great  revival  of  educaticm  in  1837  under  Horace 
Mann  majc  be  said  to  have  boeu  begun  when  he  becamo  secretary  of  this  board.  In 
the  report  of  the  secretary,  or  the  St^ite's  report  of  education,  you  find  nothing  about 
the  colleges  or  tho  nniversities.  It  Conflucs  itself  to  the  public  schools,  tho  normal 
schools,  and  certain  academies,  and  school  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  feeble  minded. 
The  authority  of  the  board  is  extremely  limited.  Associated  with  the  secretary  and 
cooperating  with  him  is  a  group  of  expert  lectnrei-s,  who  together  with  him  address 
meetings,  visit  schools  and  hold  conferences  with  teachers  and  school  ufficei-s.  Towns 
and  cities,  as  provided  by  the  statutes  of  tho  State,  levy  their  school  taxes  and 
administer  their  school  afTairs.  lioston  early  elected  as  its  first  superintendent 
Nathan  Bishop,  who  soon  retired  when  John  1).  Philbrick  was  chosen  as  his  suc- 
cessor, under  whom  tho  Boston  schools  rosti  to  their  supreme  elticiency  as  regarded 
by  the  educators  of  the  world  at  that  date. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  authority  is  ceutralizcil  in  a  State  Mupcrintendent  of  public 
instruction;  local  supervision  is  by  cities  and  counties,  yet  there  is  no  Slate  univer- 
sity, tho  nearest  approach  to  it  being  the  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts. 

Tho  organization  in  Ohio  corresponds  with  neither  of  the  States  already  described. 
This  also  appears  distinctively  in  its  exhibit,  which  is  made  by  the  cities  of  Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland,  and  Columbus,  and  several  of  the  counties  by  their  own  action 
respectively.  Tho  college  of  agriculture  is  becoming  a  Stato  university,  and  thcro 
is  lack  of  county  supervision  and  no  State  normal  school. 

In  Michigan  the  exhibit  disclo>vcs  tho  lack  of  executive  i»ower  in  the  State  school 
office  as  in  Ohio,  but  reveals  a  closer  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  system. 
Here  is  a  great  Stato  university,  which  was  the  first  in  the  I  'nion  to  bring  high  scliools 
into  close  relation  with  it. 

In  Minnesota,  tho  exhibit  shows  the  close  relation  of  all  parts  of  tiie  public  school 
question,  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  or  high  schools,  and  these  to  the  university 
and  tho  normal  schools. 
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If  wo  take  up  method  and  attempt  investigation,  we  shall  perhaps  begin  with  the 
mother  tongue.  Here  we  find  it  in  the  songs  and  common  language  of  the  kinder- 
garten. Nowhere  do  we  hear  the  old  a-b  ab  and  b-a  ba  of  otLer  days.  Everywhere 
there  are  improved  methods.  Qreat  emphasis  is  placed  on  language  lessons  in  the 
most  efficient  systems,  whether  foreign  or  American.  Selections  are  furnished  from 
the  best  authors,  sometimes  committed  to  memory,  sometimes  copied  from  dictation ; 
original  compositions  are  required.  In  the  last  twenty  years  instruction  in  English 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  has  been  entirely  revolutionized. 

The  different  methods  are  made  manifest  in  the  varied  exhibits.  The  diversity  is 
hardly  less  marked  iii  the  methods  of  teaching  writing.  Some  begin  at  once  with 
both  pen  and  pencil,  as  in  Kansas  City;  others  begin  with  the  pencil  and  later 
introduce  the  pen,  as  in  Boston.  Some  contend  for  the  upright  lines  for  writing, 
like  England  and  Canada  and  different  schools  in  the  United  States;  and  others 
for  slant  lines,  like  Germany  and  many  of  our  own  cities  and  schools.  Here,  too,  is 
every  method  for  teaching  arithmetic  and  geography.  Generally  speaking,  in  all 
subjects,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  there  is  manifest  improvement;  even  text- 
books from  Turkey  are  modeled  on  the  best  from  America.  Schools  of  Egypt  exhibit 
the  Koran  as  the  book  for  sacred  reading,  and  show  work  in  manual  training  and 
letters  in  accord  with  the  methods  prevalent  in  Enope  and  America.  Behind  the 
exhibit  from  Germany  there  are  the  same  well-known  enforced  attendance  of  pupils 
and  universal  training  of  teachers  for  their  professions;  more  dependence  upon  the 
teacher  and  less  dependence  upon  the  text- book.  Generally  the  work  in  Germany 
ftnd  France  is  characterized  by  systematic  illustratiou  in  the  lower  grades.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  in  these  grades  the  abstract  method 
is  giving  way  to  the  concrete.  This  is  especially  true  in  t<)aching  language.  The 
improvements  in  teaching  English  are  most  marked. 

In  the  lack  of  authoritative  co-relation  of  parts  or  grades  of  educational  work  in 
the  United  States  it  is  gratifying  to  see  each  grade  by  its  own  intelligent  action 
seeking  to  come  into  appropriate  sympathetic  cooperative  relations  with  every 
other.  lu  our  individualism,  in  which  there  is  such  untold  advantage  in  our  stand- 
ing apart  from  each  other,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  we  sometimes  stand  more 
than  erect.  We  may  lean  backward.  The  colleges  have  too  long  been  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  improved  methods  in  teaching,  especially  for  abstract  methods  in  our 
primary  schools.  Movements  like  that  of  Cambridge,  in  which  Harvard  University 
seeks  to  elevate,  render  philosophical  and  more  nicely  adapted  to  age  and  environ- 
ment the  instruction  in  elementary  subjects,  are  full  of  promise.  The  several  exhib- 
its furnish  a  rich  opportunity  to  study  the  facts  behind  the  great  piece  of  work  done 
by  the  distinguished  committee  of  ten. 

Everywhere  in  the  American  exhibit  there  is  gratifying  evidence  of  increasing 
thoughtfiilncss,  especially  of  increased  accentuation  of  the  importance  of  improving 
the  qualification  of  teachers.  Examinations  in  knowledge  of  methods  are  more  care- 
ful. The  normal  schools  are  yielding  up  more  and  more  the  work  done  in  academic 
instruction,  and  increasing  their  efforts  in  pedagogical  training.  Colleges  are  adding 
chairs  with  one  designation  and  another  in  the  theory  or  history  and  practice  of  edu- 
cation. The  sui  generis  exhibit  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  was  much  studied 
in  the  children's  building.  The  Oswego  Normal  School,  that  has  done  so  much  to 
bring  the  principles  and  methods  of  Pcstalozzi  to  America,  manifestly  took  the  lead 
among  the  normal  school  exhibit  of  New  York. 

But  individual  exhibits  must  be  left  to  personal  examination,  nor  will  time  permit 
any  estimate  of  the  schools  of  engineering  or  technology.  It  has  boon  remarked 
that  the  exhibition  of  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology  is  so  complete  and  typical 
that,  were  the  institution  destroyed,  its  main  features  could  be  reproduced  from  the 
suggestions  of  the  exhibit;  here,  too,  is  the  solid  work  of  the  institution  at  Troy, 
dating  back  to  1826,  pointing  to  the  Ferris  Wheel,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  other 
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trinmplis  of  its  graduates  as  evidences  of  its  merits.  Nor  can  we  paase  to  linger 
around  the  colleges  and  universities.  In  these  grades  of  work  we  are  deei)]y  im- 
pressed with  the  magnificent  equipment  and  thoroughness  of  university  instruction 
in  Germany. 

What  the  exhibition  was  to  foreign  educators  we  must  not  attempt  to  describe. 
They  specially  took  in,  in  connection  with  the  exhibit,  what  they  could  see  else- 
where in  the  country,  and  especially  in  Chicago.  Everywhere  they  felt  the  absence 
of  the  union  of  church  and  state,  and  the  absence  of  militarism,  demandlug,  ns  on 
the  Continent,  a  portion  of  all  young  and  vigorous  life,  and  an  absence,  too,  of  the 
surrender  of  the  masses  to  the  classes.  The  number  of  eminent  foreigners  who 
visited  ns  was  very  large.  We  shall  find  much  in  their  reports  to  instruct  us. 
Already  Compayr<5  has  ex2>re8scd  his  suri)riso  at  the  r.ipid  growth  of  our  universi- 
ties and  their  rich  endowment  from  private  sources;  and  Jules  Steeg  has  declared 
that  a  part  of  this  portion  of  our  exhibit  seemed  to  him  childish.  Dr.  Waetzoldt 
reports  favorably  upon  our  improvements  in  methods  of  elementary  instruotion, 
especially  in  teaching  language. 

Taking  the  exhibit  of  education  in  connection  with  other  portions  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, one  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  power  of  education  in  saving  nations 
from  disorder,  and  imparting  to  them  conditions  of  national  progress.  Here  we 
may  catch  hint«  of  evidence  that  England  avoided  a  foreshadowed  revolution  by 
aiding  industrial  and  technical  education  and  establishing  a  system  of  elementary 
schools ;  that  France  in  recent  years,  by  an  almost  superhuman  effort,  in  lulvancing 
education  among  the  peoxde,  has  avoided  anarchy,  and  confirmed  an  orderly  repub- 
lic; that  Japan  by  a  wise  use  of  education  sprung  from  her  seclusion  to  the  front 
rank  among  nations.  We  are  ma<lo  to  feel  the  power  and  imity  of  education  for 
every  member  of  every  race,  no  matter  what  his  characteristics.  It  means  alike  for 
the  lowest  and  the  highest  of  every  type  an  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge, a  training  of  all  the  faculties  and  powers  to  improve<l  activities,  quickening 
the  reason,  confirming  the  conscience,  and  aligning  the  decisions  of  every  one  more 
and  more  with  reason  and  right.  In  the  provisions  for  reading  beyond  the  school 
period,  we  see  evidence  that  France  in  its  recent  efibrts^  and  parts  of  the  United 
States,  have  outstripped  other  portions  of  the  world.  No  community  of  similar 
territory,  with  equal  popnlation,  excels  Massachusetts  in  this  important  means  of 
assuring  progress  of  intelligence  among  the  people.  Her  libraries  bring  a  supply 
of  reading  matter  within  the  reach  of  over  97  per  cent  of  her  peoj)le.  In  the  exhibit 
of  the  Bureau  of  F.ducation,  by  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Library  AssocLv 
tion,  we  may  see  a  model  library  and  its  administration,  learn  about  schools  for 
librarians,  and  look  up  the  library  question  in  all  Its  bearings. 

There  is  general  surprise  expressed  at  the  great  progress  of  kindergarten  and  man- 
ual training  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  United  States.  Whether  our  stay  with 
the  exhibit  of  education  is  longer  ur  shorter,  wo  shall  leave  with  the  opinion  that  it 
was  well  to  make  it;  well  for  schools  to  prepare  for  it;  well  to  furnish  opportunities 
to  study  its  x)rinciples,  methods,  and  results.  For  myself,  it  will  be  remembered  by 
some,  when  by  invitation  we  discussed  the  methods  of  preparation  for  the  exhibit, 
that  my  experience  pointed  to  the  best  results  in  the  United  States  by  moving  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Kducati(m.  This  is  our  national  agency, 
equally  available  for  all  States,  localities,  institutions,  and  interests.  And  now  at 
the  close  of  the  exhibition  you  will  allow  mo  to  say  that  these  opinions  are  most  fully 
confirmed. 

What  the  disseminating  power  of  the  Fair  is  to  be,  no  one  can  fully  foresee.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  it  will  be  determined  largely  by  yourselves  and  those  like  you 
who  are  appointed  to  extend  their  influence  into  the  future  by  educative  processes, 
whether  by  the  arts,  or  trades,  or  by  speech,  or  by  the  i)rc88,  or  the  more  formal 
processes  of  direct  instruction  of  youthful  minds.     How  much  of  this  great  re^pon- 
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s'-'^ility  falls  to  you  was  incidentally  pointed  out  in  the  poetic  language  of  tbe 
** Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Tahlo"  at  your  last  meeting: 

*'  Teacher  of  teacherH  I  Yours  tlit*  task, 
Xoblest  tbut  noblo  niimLs  can  a^k, 
High  up  lonia'A  nmnnoroua  moiiut. 
To  watcb,  io  guard  the  tinrrcd  fount 

That  fills  the  stream  below ; 
To  ^uule  the  hurryinf?  flood  that  filU 
A  thousand  silvery  ri]>i)liug  rilla 

lu  evor-wideuing  flow.*' 

Any  visitor  to  the  Fair  will  often  think  of  Victor  Hugo-s  declaration  that  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  woman's  century,  and  then  ho  will  confess,  too,  that  it  is  the  work- 
ingniau's  century,  and  then  that  it  is  the  child's  century,  that  its  groat  niovcmeut  is 
toward  a  clearer  dofiuitiou  and  realization  of  man's  essentials  and  of  his  relation  as 
child,  as  man,  as  woman,  to  his  Creator,  and  that  thus  it  is  iiromoting  the  removal 
of  artitioial  burdens  and  obstructions  and  making  the  course  clearer  for  man*8  mas- 
tery over  nature,  and  for  his  triumphant  progress  in  the  destiny  divinelj'  ollcred  bim. 

THE   EDUCATIONAL   EXHIBIT   AT  THE   WORLD'S   COLUMBIAN 

EXPOSITION. 

By  Seli.m  II.  PEAnoDY,  LL.  I)., 
Chief  of  Department  of  Libnral  Art**,  Wtrrld's  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  world  has  never  before  seen  an  exhibit  of  its  educational  results  so  ext^'usive 
or  so  complete  as  that  shown  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

Twenty-six  foreign  nations  contributed  to  the  educational  exhibit.  The  principal 
were  Germany,  France,  England,  Canada,  New  South  Wales,  Russia,  Mexico,  Brazil, 
and  Japan. 

Thirty-two  States  sent  collective  exhibits.  Forty-four  were  in  some  way  repre- 
sented.  Illinois  and  California  were  compelled  by  the  conditions  of  their  State 
appropriations  to  make  their  exhibits  in  their  own  State  buildings.  We  greatly 
regretted  their  absence,  as  well  as  the  doft'ction  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  Above 
all  should  wo  have  rejoiced  if  the  Bureau  of  Education  could  have  occupied  an 
appropriate  and  signiHoaut  space  as  the  central  ligure  of  all  American  education. 

Contributions  to  the  American  exhibits  oauie  from  1,150  cities  and  towns,  271 
counties,  756  academies  and  private  schools.  .")3  schools  for  the  defective  classes^  25 
buBiuess  colleges,  30  manual  training  schools,  20  art  schools,  51  normal  schools,  and 
146  iiniversitioH  and  colleges. 

Among  tlic  fon'ign  exhibits  that  of  first  importance  came  from  the  German  Empire. 
It  was  prepared  by  the  minister  of  education  under  the  sanction  of  the  imperial 
council.  It  illustrated,  lirst  of  all,  the  admirable  organization  by  which  that  Gov- 
ernment manages  its  educational  afl'airs.  The  do]iartment  of  education  having  an 
organization  as  complete  as  that  which  has  made  the  German  army  famous,  the 
minister  proceeded  to  call  for  such  items  as  ho  was  pleased  to  select  from  the  facul- 
ties of  universities,  the  directors  of  schools  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  gymnasia,  realschulen,  and  primary  schools,  for  material  illustrative  of  their 
various  departments.  The  most  distinguished  professors  and  scientists  answered 
with  the  actual  apparatus  used  in  their  latest  discoveries,  contrasted  with  others  of 
historic  fame.  They  sent  huge  folios  containing  the  plans  and  elevations  of  their 
latest  achievements  in  buildings  for  laboratories,  art  galleries,  and  museums;  models 
to  scale  of  schoolrooms  and  furnishings;  complete  sets  of  the  apparatus  furnished 
to  their  primary  schools  and  gymnasia,  for  the  teaching  of  the  physical  sciences; 
diagrams  and  charts  presenting  in  a  few  s'.ilient  points  the  most  impressiye  educa- 
tional facts  of  the  Empire;  histories  in  many  volumes  of  their  great  institutions  of 
learning;  immense  folios  of  examination  ])apers,  some  taken  recently,  some  in  the 
early  years  of  the  century. 
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Nothing  short  of  a  complete  catalogue  will  enable  ouo  to  unclerstniifl  the  fnllncsfs, 
the  richness,  an<l  the  dignity  of  this  wonderful  exhibit.  The  interest  in  it  is  not 
diminished  when  wo  learn  that  it  was  gathered  at  Berlin  within  two  mouths  after 
orders  were  given  for  its  collection. 

One  of  its  charts  told  an  impressive  story.  An  account  in  the  nature  of  debits 
and  credits,  kept  with  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  showed  on  one  side  the  census  of 
children  of  school  age  to  the  number  of  more  tl*nn  5,000,000  souls;  upoL  the  other 
side  there  were  so  many  accounted  for  in  each  department,  so  many  excused  for  cause, 
so  many  sick,  all  save  less  than  1,000,  whom  the  truant  officers  had  not  found. 

The  American  educator  who  gave  to  this  exhibit,  or  to  any  specialty  therein,  e.ir- 
nest  and  thonghtfiil  study,  could  not  fail  to  derive  information  and  inspiration  of  (he 
highest  value.  Ho  would  also  observe  the  general  absence  of  two  sorts  of  exhibits 
which  were  so  much  in  evidence  in  the  American  section — those  of  shop  training*and 
the  kindergarten.  The  sacrifices  made  to  give  this  exhibit  space  were  surely  repaid 
a  thousand  times. 

The  Trench  ooinmission  presented  the  most  elaborate  display  of  advanced  engineer- 
ing »hoi)work  shown  in  tho  Fair,  some  good  elementary  art  work,  a  full  collection 
of  tho  literature  of  the  ministry  of  education,  and  an  excellent  exhibit  from  the 
public  schools  of  tho  city  of  Paris. 

As  had  been  expected,  the  Russian  exhibit  was  quite  c<miplcte  and  Aill  of  interest. 
Those  who  remembered  tho  impetus  given  to  shop  instruction  in  America  by  the 
Rus<;ian  exhibit  at  tho  Centennial,  and  were-anxious  to  see  what  further  development 
in  this  direction  that  country  had  to  show,  were  somewhat  diRappointed.  The 
exhibits  which  had  attracted  so  much  attention  in  1876  were  rei>eated  in  1803,  but  not 
improved;  they  were  equaled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  many  similar  exhibits  in  the 
American  section.  The  most  valuable  contribution  fnmi  Kussia  was  the  exhibit  of 
girls*  handiwork,  brought  from  the  charitable  institutions  under  the  patronage  of 
the  women  of  tho  imperial  family,  and  consisting  of  plain  and  ornamental  needle- 
work and  embroidery.  The  art  instruction  from  Uussia  was  also  a  subject  of  special 
intercbt. 

Forty  years  ago  American  ships  were  knocking  at  :he  scaled  gates  of  the  Japanese 
Empire.  Twenty-five  years  ago  that  Empire  sent  to  various  Western  countries  700 
chosen  youths  to  be  educated  at  the  public  expanse.  Last  year  her  accredited 
judges  were  reporting  awards  upon  American  school  exhibits.  This  Exposition  is  tho 
first  to  which  she  has  sent  any  educational  harvest.  Hero  slie  showed  exhibit;!  from 
afltat<;  university,  well  equipped;  from  a  school  of  technology,  whose  president  was 
a  very  able  commissioner  of  her  exhibit;  from  a  normal  school  and  an  a«j:rirultnral 
college.  By  the  aid  of  these  schools  she  is  developing  her  educational  system,  in 
which  she  already  shows  excellent  results  in  primary  instruction,  and  in  the  lines  of 
practical  science,  manual  training,  and  natural  history.  She  is  procecdinj;  in  a  h»g- 
ical  method,  and  is  rapidly  tilling  uj)  all  the  gaps  between  her  primary  and  her  higher 
schools. 

Anexhibit  of  much  interest  came  from  Egyi)t,  from  Cairo,  and  neighboring^  towns. 
It  consisted  of  manual  work  in  Iron  and  wood,  the  latter  ele<«^,antly  inlaid  in  the 
Arabic  manner;  physical  apparatus  made  by  pupils;  drawing,  in  variety,  well  exe- 
cuted; writing  in  English  and  Arabic,  with  inscriptitms  emblazoned  from  the  Koran, 
etc.  Most  of  this  work  compared  favorably  with  that  done  in  our  best  schools,  and 
some  could  not  there  bo  paralleled.  Thus  is  the  i-xoKnTuarunir  complete.  S<'icnce 
and  education  return  in  full  circuit  to  their  birthplace  by  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  Slate  collective  exhil>its  were  notable  for  their  general  excellence  and  lor 
their  infinite  variety.  Thirty-two  States  could  not  provide  exhibits  which  would 
cover  interests  so  similar,  without  a  degree  of  sameness,  but  the  predicated  barren 
iteration  did  not  appear.  In  almo«*t  every  case  the  inventive  genius  of  the  conmiit- 
tee  in  charge  worked  out  some  novel  and  elTective  feature,  as  illustrated  by  the 
stenographic  reports  from  the  schoolroom,  suggested  by  Mr.  Ciove,  of  iJenvcr,  and 
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the  phouographic  tubes  from  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  Probably  neither  of  these 
devices  reveals  exactly  what  it  is  intended  to  represent  nuy  more  than  photography 
does.  One  has  to  be  urged  to  ''look  pleasant''  before  the  camera;  and  if  the  Toice- 
of  the  worried  and  forgetful  teacher  should  become  high  and  strident,  the  phono- 
graph which  omits  that  episode  will  be  pardoned.  Both  these  devices  are  ingenious, 
newly  applied,  and  worthy  of  repetition. 

The  chief  criticism  upon  the  State  exhibits  is  that  too  many  of  them  failed  to  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  a  well-organized  and  active  system  which  provides  for  the 
wants  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  Some  of  them  presente<l  only  a  series  of  city  exhibits, 
which  were  as  distinct  as  beads  upon  a  string.  The  rural  schools  were  not  suffi- 
ciently in  evidence.  It  is  true  that  in  some  cases  the  State  organizers  could  not 
arrange  their  exhibits  otherwise;  first,  because  they  could  not  secure  funds  for  their 
work  if  done  in  any  other  way,  but  mainly  because  there  was  no  general  organiza- 
tion to  be  represented.  In  this  respect  the  contrast  between  some  of  our  exhibits 
and  that  presented  by  the  German  nation  is  very  great  and  is  much  to  our  disad- 
vantage. 

As  to  the  use  of  collections  of  written  examination  papers,  themes,  and  drawings, 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  they  have  proved  worthless  and  will  never  again 
be  made  part  of  an  educational  exhibit.  But  those  who  came  as  accredited  exam- 
iners from  abroad,  like  the  German  commissioners,  or  the  special  agents  sent  by  the 
city  of  Paris  without  exception,  made  more  careful  studies  of  these  papers  than  of 
any  other  elements  of  our  exhibits.  Many  requests  were  made  for  examples  of  such 
papers,  to  be  taken  home  as  additions  to  pedagogical  libraries.  It  was  after  reading 
these  papers  that  Dr.  Waetzoldt,  the  distinguished  Gernmn  commissioner,  made  the 
following  statement  as  to  the  worthy  results  of  American  education.     lie  said: 

"In  teaching  language,  drawiug,  and  modeling  the  Americans  are  superior  to  the 
Germans.  It  is  surprising  what  a  command  of  language  the  American  school  chil- 
dren have.  German  teachers  dwell  too  much  upon  style  and  literary  mo<lels,  while 
American  teacliers  aim  to  give  the  children  a  practical  command  of  the  language.*' 

No  more  notable  illustration  of  the  trend  of  American  effort  since  IH7G  appeared 
than  in  the  exhibits  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  manual  training  schools.  It  is  not 
unfair  to  say  that  these  subjects  were  more  in  evidence  in  the  Exposition  than  was 
warranted  by  their  existence  in  the  schools.  This  happened  quite  naturally.  First, 
because  these  are  among  the  newest  things  which  have  occupied  the  public  mind. 
Teachers  of  these  sjiecialties  were  anxious  to  have  the  fact  known,  especially  by 
foreign  visitors,  who  should  thus  learn  that  we  are  abreast  of  the  most  ailvauced 
movement.  Second,  nothing  which  the  teacher  has  to  show  lends  itself  to  exhibi- 
tion so  kindly  as  do  these  products.  They  are  far  better  than  the  work  of  art  classes, 
for  they  do  not  include  so  many  ghastly  failures. 

The  archbishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  recognized  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  Exx)osition  oft'ered  them  fur  presenting  the  kind  of  education  which 
they  would  make  popular,  and  their  claims  for  it  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
State  schools  under  State  supervision.  Brother  Maurelian  deserves  congratulation 
for  his  very  notable  success.  He  used  the  far  reaching  organization  of  his  church 
in  securing  coutributions  from  37  States  and  Territories,  57  dioceses,  412  cities  and 
towns,  and  about  1,200  schools  of  all  grades  from  the  humblest  ])ari8h  schools  to  the 
university  at  Washington.  In  a  great  abundance  and  variety  of  material  the  promi- 
nent features  were  the  work  of  the  primary  or  x>arish  schools,  with  art  and  noodle, 
work  as  taught  in  the  convents  and  seminaries.  So  far  as  prestige  is  concerned,  the 
public  State  school  has  not  suffered  in  the  comparison. 

The  following  items  will  express  some  of  the  directions  in  which  our  American 
education  has  made  progress  since  the  last  great  American  Exposition,  as  illustrated 
in  that  which  has  just  closed. 

(1)  Very  marked  progress  in  the  development  of  the  university  as  compared  with 
the  college.     While  only  part  of  our  great  institutions  presented  exhibits,  these 
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illnstrated  the  best  pIiaHes  of  such  work,  in  a  congeries  of  exhibits  vrhose  merits 
jorrew  upon  one  during  every  day  of  the  Fair,  and  do  not  suffer  now  that  reality  has 
faded  into  memory.  Post  graduate  work,  the  seminary,  personal  investigation  on 
the  part  of  both  professor  and  pupil,  the  endowment  of  research  as  well  as  the 
endowment  of  instruction,  each  euergi/jng  the  other  in  the  development  of  cither 
the  sciences  or  the  hutnauities — these  are  some  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  which  dignify 
and  elevate  our  university  work. 

(2)  The  development  of  the  university  extension  and  Chautauquan  methods. 

(3)  A  large  increase  in  tlie  number  of  normal  schools,  and  the  evidence  of  power 
derived  ftom  their  methods  of  instruction,  diffused  through  the  public  schools.  This 
appears  to  be  a  most  potent  factor  in  the  elevation  of  public  school  work. 

(4)  Tbe  stroug,  united,  and  systematic  character  of  the  exhibit  of  the  business 
colleges,  (litherto  these  have  been  decmed*a  corps  of  educational  free  lances,  which 
corralled  student-s,  roped  and  branded  them,  and  sent  them  through  a  short  cut, 
called  a  business  education,  to  the  counting  house,  the  ledger,  and  ^terhaps  a  for- 
tune. On  the  contrary,  this  body  of  teachers  laid  aside  their  differences,  brought 
together  a  solid  and  instructive  exhibit,  and  proved  that  they  give  in  their  own 
field  a  worthy  and  useful  training. 

(5)  The  continued  establishment  and  the  advanced  methods  used  in  teaching  the 
blind  ;  the  deaf,  especially  in  oral  speech;  and  the  remarkable  results  secured  in  ele- 
vating the  lives  of  those  of  feeble  minds. 

(6)  The  manual  training  school  has  already  been  noted.  Its  progress  during  the 
last  seventeen  years  has  been  phenomenal.  Thirty-nine  distinct  manual  training 
schools  exhibited,  besides  schools  of  technology  and  collegiate  technological  depart- 
ments in  which  manual  instruction  is  an  integral  part  of  every  course.  The  whole 
exhibit  from  one  end  to  the  other  bristled  with  the  work  of  the  tool,  from  the 
jackknife  to  the  machine  driven  by  power. 

(7)  The  trade  schools  in  the  large  cities  have  developed  rapidly.  Trade  schools 
teach  some  kind  of  work  done  by  the  artisan  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood ;  such 
as  the  trade  of  the  tinsmith,  the  plumber,  the  hai^ess  maker,  the  dressmaker,  the 
milliner,  the  oook.  Excellent  exhibits  of  this  character  came  from  New  York,  Hrook- 
lyn,  Cincinnati,  and  from  the  Indian  schools  of  Hampton  and  Carlisle.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  schools  will  multiply  so  rapidly  that  when  the  walking  delegate 
finds  them  and  attempts  to  put  his  foot  on  them,  his  foot  will  not  be  large  enough 
for  the  emergency. 

(8)  The  foothold  which  the  kindergarten  has  acquired  as  the  basis  of  the  best  pri- 
mary instruction. 

(9)  The  progress  made  in  the  giving  of  sound  instruction  as  to  the  evil  use  of  nnr- 
cotics  and  intoxicants. 

(10)  The  development  of  art  schools  in  so  many  im])ortant  centers,  and  of  art 
instruction  in  so  large  a  number  of  the  colleges  aiul  schools  of  technology.  Much 
good  is  to  be  expected  from  this  movement,  especially  when  it  sliall  have  come  to 
permeate  all  our  public  school  work,  and  after  it  has  risen  above  conventionalism, 
the  impressionist  vagary,  and  the  influences  which  How  into  it  from  French  channels. 

(11)  Tbe  gradual  but  steady  advancement  of  public  school  iuMtrnction  in  all  parts 
of  our  land.  This  advancement  will  necessarily  be  slow.  It  is  the  resnltant  of  a 
multitude  offerees,  aiding  and  opposing  each  other.  It  involves  the  just  enlighten- 
ment of  the  whole  people,  which  must  bo  trained  to  know  the  purposes  of  education, 
the  need  for  it,  and  the  needs  of  it.  I  feel  confident  that  the  exhibition  just  closed 
shows— in  the  kind  of  work  displayed,  in  the  breadth  from  which  it  was  drawn,  in 
the  earnest  feeling  in  regard  to  it,  in  the  multitudes  that  came  to  study  it,  in  the 
inspiration  that  has  growu  out  of  it — that  the  onward  nian^h  of  sonnd  educational 
ideas  in  the  United  States  was  never  so  direct,  so  forceful,  and  so  sure  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time. 
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THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 
[From  iho  Xew  England  Journal  of  Education. ] 

Tlicro  is  nothing  more  important  in  the  school  work  of  1893-94  than  the  utilizing 
of  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  the  Columhian  Exposition.  It  has  been  instructive 
and  inspiring,  enlightening  and  ennobling,  a  revelation  in  science  and  a  revolution 
in  the  arts. 

Geography  has  its  highest  aim  and  noblest  purpose  when  it  deals  with  what  men 
have  done  with  the  earth,  and  upon  it,  rather  than  with  the  earth  as  it  was  and  is 
and  would  bo  untouched  by  man's  art  and  skill. 

History  has  its  highest  significance  when  it  is  used  as  the  base  line  from  which  to 
take  measurements  and  angles  into  the  social,  industrial,  and  political  future.  His- 
tory faces  forward.  It  is  a  fountain  andTnot  a  crystal,  a  stream,  not  a  pool.  Out  of 
a  limited  past  it  gives  those  lessons  for  which  a  limitless  future  hungers.  Science 
teaching  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  certain  laws  and  principles  that  have 
been  authoritatively  recorded,  nor  is  it  to  know  how  the  teachers  and  books  have 
been  accustomed  to  iiresent  certain  labeled  facts,  but  it  is  rather  a  prophecy,  a  fore- 
seeing of  what  will  be,  or  at  least  may  be  developed  out  of  or  revealed  from  what  is 
known  and  knowable  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  science. 

The  Columbian  Exposition  has  taught  more  geography  that  is  valuable  by  means 
that  are  rarest  and  methods  that  are  choicest  than  aught  else  ever  couceived  by  the 
mind  of  man.  It  has  been  a  fathomless  revelation  of  what  man  has  done  with  the 
earth  and  its  resources  in  diiTcrcnt  localities  and  nnder  varying  conditions  of  soil, 
climate,  ^nd  government.  With  its  record  of  progress,  of  the  acceleration  of  a  pro- 
gressive spirit  with  some  peoples  and  of  the  retarding  of  progress  by  others,  with 
its  revelations  of  the  tendencies  as  seeu  in  the  results  of  ditlerent  conditions  of  race 
and  government  it  has  furnished  invaluable  facts  for  the  student  of  history.  With 
its  matchless  exhibit  of  the  discoveries  and  inventions  in  the  arts  and  sciences  it  is 
a  vivid  ]>anoTania  of  the  conciuests  of  man  over  the  forces  of  nature;  of  his  mastery 
of  sun  and  shadow,  of  light  and  heat,  of  soil  and  climate,  of  steam  and  electricity; 
of  his  skillful  unl(;«'king  of  tho  earth  for  oil  and  gas;  of  his  tandem  electrical  team  of 
telegraphy  and  telephony;  of  his  harnessing  the  air  waves  in  phonography;  of  his 
marvelous  skill  in  training  the  sunlight  in  the  photography  of  things  in  the  earth 
beneath  and  in  the  heavens  above  by  day  or  by  night.  Through  this  it  has  presented 
material  for  the  study  or  teaching  of  science  such  as  has  never  been  known  before. 

With  its  vivid  record  of  the  revolution  in  the  means  of  transportation  by  sea  and 
land,  by  steed  and  steam,  it  has  ollerod  unparalleled  advantages  for  the  study  of 
commerce,  while  the  highest  arts  in  painting  and  sculpture,  in  decoration  and  adorn- 
ment, in  landscai)e  gardening  and  architecture,  in  the  electrical  and  pyrotechnic 
illuminations  of  the  fountains  and  of  the  heavens,  has  placed  America  in  her  four 
hnndreclth  year  above  and  beyond  all  other  nations  in  her  attainments  as  well  as  in 
her  record  thereof. 

All  this  should  be  utilized  so  far  as  it  may  bo  tliroiigh  reports  and  descriptitms. 
official,  reportorial,  and  literary.     The  teachera  Hliould  bogin  early  to  equip  them- 
selves for  the  best  possible  use  of  all  this  material. 

WHAT  THE  EDIX'ATIOXAL  EXHIHIT  SHOWS. 

[From  till-  ?rc\v  England  Journal  of  Education.] 

The  educational  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  por- 
trayal of  educational  facilities  and  results  ever  made.  Nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  many  foreign  countries  show  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  manner  the 
organization,  method  of  instruction,  and  results  obtained  in  this  department  of 
statesmanship.  The  preparation  of  the  material  has  taken  much  time  and  care,  its 
instaJlntion  has  involved  a  great  amount  of  labor,  it«  superintendence  requires  the 
time  and  strength  of  many  people. 
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The  results  ftilly  Justify  the  expoiiso  involved,  and  ftom  ovcry  point  of  view  are 
gratifying  to  those  who  have  been  intcreatcd  in  the  work.  It  is  the  puri^oso  of  this 
paper  to  point  ont  a  few  of  the  lessons  which  the  display  is  teaching. 

(1)  The  first  lesson  is  that  tlie  present  is  a  time  of  high  idoals.  The  work  shown  is 
often  far  ftom  perfection,  but  the  most  of  it  is  in  the  lino  of  excellence.  Tbue,  eftort, 
proper  fioujilities,  cooperation  will  make  the  ideal  real. 

(2)  The  second  lesson  is  that  good  work  is  conllncd  to  no  one  section  of  the  country. 
From  Maine  to  Washington  teachers  exhibit  purposes,  methods,  and  principles  that 
are  of  the  highest  rank  and  importance,  and  pupils  send  work  in  which  they  may 
well  take  pride. 

(3)  The  third  lesson  is  that  no  one  city  or  State  has  wholly  good  school  work,  and 
that,  while  all  have  some  excellencies,  all  have  defects  that  need  remedy.  Maine  may 
learn  from  California,  Kansas  may  learn  from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  may  learu 
from  Missouri. 

(4)  Tlio  fourth  lesson  is  that  there  is  no  need  to  raise  the  question  what  school  chil- 
dren can  do;  it  is  sufflcientl^'^  proved  that  they  can  do  anything  they  are  likely  to  be 
asked  to  do.  The  real  (luestion  is.  What  things  can  wo  wisely  ask  children  to  do 
and  in  what  order?  Hero  are  drawing,  sowing,  geometry,  writing,  English  compo- 
sition, botany,  mineralogy,  zoology  from  pupils  of  10  years  of  age — work  that  would 
be  regarded  as  creditable  from  i)npils  of  16  or  17. 

(5)  The  fifth  lesson,  not  the  least  important,  is  that  an  exhibition  of  this  character 
has  great  educational  value  and  interest.  Tlio  carefully  prepan-d  courses  of  study, 
the  schemes  of  work  in  every  branch  of  learning,  the  methods  of  teaching  enii)loyed 
by  the  thousands  of  teachers  throughont  the  land,  the  illustrations  of  school  exer- 
cises from  the  hands  of  the  puxnls  have  high  educational  value. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  COLUMIUAX  KXPOSITION. 

By  RiciiAnn  WaTERMaX,  Jr.,  in  Educational  Review. 

I.  The  educational  exhibits  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  have  been  inspected  and 
studied  and  discussed  b}*  thousands  of  people  during  the  past  live  nnrnths.  They 
present  such  a  wealth  of  material  to  illustrate  every  side  of  tlie  educational  problem 
that  no  visitor,  whatever  his  previous  training  or  present  occu])ation,  can  fail  to  tiud 
some  i>oint  of  contact.  One  sees  not  only  school-teachers  and  students  of  education, 
but  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  and  professional  men  studying  them  closely. 

Naturally  the  work  of  tho  new  education,  which  aims  to  produce  tangible  results 
and  to  educate  through  a  process  of  learning  by  doing,  is  far  easier  to  re])res(^nt  than 
the  oldor  academic  work.  The  average  World's  Fair  visitor  pas.ses  by  an  exhibit  of 
routine  common  school  work,  because  it  is  not  showy,  and  Kto]is  at  exhibits  of  shop 
work,  of  decorative  design,  or  of  some  other  subject  in  which  tangible  results  have 
been  secured,  lie  likes  to  find  evidences  that  (.'ducation  ])reparos  ])upils  for  their 
life  work,  and  enables  them  to  reach  a  higher  2)lace  in  the  industrial  order  than  they 
could  otherwise  attain.  He  is  likely,  however,  to  judge  exhibits  of  this  character 
by  an  absolute  standard,  making  linish  and  accuracy  the  tests,  and  ignoring  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  manual  training — that  it  is  a  discipline  of  the  mind  through 
the  hand,  and  that  tho  strength  of  tho  retlex  inlluencre,  and  not  the  value  of  material 
products,  is  really*  the  measure  of  success. 

Another  class  of  visitors,  much  smaller  in  number  than  the  first,  is  attracted  by 
something  more  than  snperiicial  excellence.  Having  a  general  knowhulge  of  the 
work,  they  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  it  and  are  ready  to  examine  all  of  the 
exhibits  with  some  care,  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  educational  progress. 

The  third,  and  by  far  tho  most  important,  class  of  visitors  to  this  section  is  com- 
posed of  teachers  and  professional  educators.  Never  before  have  the  teachers  in  this 
country  had  such  an  opportunity  to  study  a  large  and  rei)reseutative  collection. 
Most  of  them  have  been  so  tied  down  to  work  in  a  narrow  lield  that  they  do  not 
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know  what  other  schools  are  doing.    They  gather  at  the  Fair  a  great  deal  of  vain- 
able  iuforraation  which  gives  them  new  power  to  teach  successfully. 

The  educational  section.is,  however,  but  one  of  many  interesting  features  of  the 
Fair,  and  can  claim  only  a  small  part  of  the  time  of  the  average  visitor.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  for  persons  interested  in  education  to  depend  mainly  on  published 
reports  for  their  knowledge  of  the  section  devoted  to  that  subject.  The  great 
importance  of  educational  work  has  led  newspapers  and  magazines  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  devote  considerable  space  to  descriptions  of  the  exhibits;  but  most 
of  the  articles  have  merely  described  and  have  made  no  attempt  to  compare  or  inter- 
pret. It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  complete  record  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  educational  section,  together  with  a  comparative  study  of  its  most 
important  features.  Fortunately  the  Exposition  authorities  have  provided  such  a 
record  and  comx>arison  by  ajipoiutiug  competent  experts  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
to  judge  the  educational  exhibits  and  award  medals  and  prizes  for  the  best.  Their 
report  will  form  a  permanent  record  of  the  present  condition  of  education,  as  far 
as  it  is  shown  by  the  Exposition,  and  should  prove  very  suggestive  and  helpful  to 
teachers  everywhere. 

Since  the  work  of  describing  individual  exhibits  and  of  recording  the  contents  of 
the  educational  section,  as  a  whole,  will  bo  so  fully  done  by  others,  the  writer  of  the 
present  series  of  articles  will  not  attempt  to  do  either  of  these  thoroughly,  but  will 
simply  note  a  few  of  the  salient  features  of  educational  work  as  shown  by  the 
exhibits.  He  will  deal  broadly  with  schools  of  every  sort,  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university,  without  attempting  to  enter  into  details  or  even  touch  upon  those 
part^  of  school  work  whose  exhibiU  would  require  a  minute  expert  examination. 

After  discussing  such  general  topics  as  classification  and  arrangement,  methods  of 
installation,  and  the  kind  of  exhibit>s  shown  by  different  schools,  he  will  describe  a 
few  typical  exhibits  from  the  fields  of  higher  education,  of  public  education,  and  of 
industrial,  technical,  and  s])ecial  education. 

The  official  classification  of  exhibits  is  very  comprehensive  and  forms  the  basis  on 
which  awards  will  be  made  by  the  judges.  It  is  well  adapted  to  this  purpose,  but 
does  not  furnish  a  working  plan  that  could  be  followed  by  school  men  in  preparing 
exhibits. 

The  Exposition  authorities  did  not  intend  that  it  should  be  used  in  that  way,  but 
preferred  that  each  exhibitor  should  be  left  free  to  prepare  and  arrange  his  exhibit 
in  his  own  way,  providing  he  should  conform  to  a  few  general  regulations. 

The  result  of  this  policy  is  a  display  that  has  many  original  features,  and  repre- 
sents admirably  a  great  variety  of  schools,  but  lacks  the  one  characteristic  that  would 
be  most  helpful  to  the  student  of  education — a  degree  of  uniformity.  Each  foreign 
nation,  each  of  the  United  States,  and  each  chartered  or  private  institution  forms  an 
iudepondent  unit.  One  groups  the  exhibits  according  to  subjects  of  study,  another 
according  to  school  gra<les,  and  a  third  on  geographical  lines.  Some  show  the  best 
work  they  have  done  during  the  current  year,  and  others  during  a  series  of  years. 
Some  send  a  few  papers  from  a  largo  number  of  schools,  and  others  a  large  number 
of  papers  from  a  few  schools.  Some  aim  to  give  a  symmetrical  view  of  the  work 
actually  done  by  pupils,  others  of  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  by  ])upil8;  and 
still  others  make  no  attempt  at  symmetry,  but  show  whatever  will  attract  the  eye, 
even  if  it  has  little  or  no  educational  significance.  Some  display  regular  school 
work,  and  others  work  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

Even  these  confusing  differences  might  not  annoy  the  student  seriously  if  ho  could 
recognize  them  on  sight,  but  this  he  can  not  always  do.  He  sees  an  exhibit  that 
pleases  him,  and  he  wants  to  know  what  it  represents;  what  is  the  age  and  sex  of 
pupils  and  their  previous  preparation;  the  position  of  the  subject  in  the  complete 
course  of  study ;  the  conditions  under  which  the  exhibit  was  prepared ;  the  amount 
of  assistance  given  by  the  teacher^  the  degree  to  which  the  exhibit  is  typical  of  the 
average  work  of  a  largo  number  of  pupils,  and  so  on.     The  answers  to  some  of  these 
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questioiLB,  e«x>ecially  those  eoncemiug  age,  sex,  aud  grade  of  pupils,  can  usually  be 
learned  from  tbe  exhibit,  but  answers  to  others,  which  are  quite  ns  important  in  a 
comparative  study,  are  almost  impossible  to  obtain. 

It  ia,  therefore,  necessary  to  omit  a  great  many  attractive  exhibits  from  this  dis- 
cussion, simply  because  the  schools  ft'om  which  they  were  sent  have  made  no  pro- 
vision for  helping  the  student  of  education  to  interpret  them. 

Viewed  fVom  the  standpoint  of  organization,  the  educational  exhibits  may  be 
grouped  under  five  heads: 

(1)  Individual  exhibits. 

(2)  Collective  exhibits. 

(3)  Institutional  exhibits. 

(4)  Commercial  exhibits. 
(5;  Active  exhibits. 

An  individual  exhibit  is  one  made  by  a  single  person  or  school,  without  reference 
to  what  is  shown  by  others.  It  may  be  typical  of  an  important  class  of  schools,  or 
it  may  be  an  isolated  example  of  special  education. 

A  collective  exhibit  is  one  sent  by  a  number  of  similar  institutions,  each  of  which 
sinks  its  individuality  and  unites  with  the  others  to  form  a  collection  of  work  typical 
of  all.    Nearly  all  the  public  school  exhibits  are  collective. 

An  institutional  exhibit  is  one  which  rei)resents  a  system  established  by  recognized 
authority — usually  a  pnblic  school  system.  A  very  good  example  of  this  is  the 
exhibit  in  the  Illinois  Building,  which  represents  the  educational  work  of  all  kinds 
maintained  by  public  taxation  in  the  Stato  of  Illinois.  This,  of  course,  excludes 
private  schools  and  all  chartered  institutions  not  controlled  by  the  State. 

A  commercial  exhibit  is  one  made  by  a  publisher  of  text-books  or  u  manufacturer 
of  educational  supplies.  His  motive  is,  of  course,  to  sell  his  goods,  but  he  knows 
that  the  most  effective  way  to  do  this  is  to  arrange  the  t^xhibit  so  that  its  educa- 
tional value  is  apparent  at  a  glance.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  group  is  the 
Prang  exhibit,  which  contains  a  series  of  cards  representing  a  model  four  years' 
course  in  drawing,  color,  and  form  study. 

An  active  exhibit  is  a  model  school  in  actual  operation.  There  are  several  at  the 
Exposition  which  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  article. 

On  account  of  the  infrequenoy  of  great  expositions,  the  tearhers  of  this  country 
have  seldom  been  called  upon  to  exhibit  their  work  on  a  large  scale  for  the  benefit  of 
tht"  general  public.  Frequently  educational  exhibits  are  pre]>ared  for  teachers'  gather- 
ings; but,  as  a  rule,  these  represent  only  single  schools  or  groups  of  schools,  and  are 
intended  for  the  use  of  persons  who  are  already  somewhat  familiar  with  the  work 
represented. 

An  international  educational  exposition  requires  a  different  ])reparntion,  aiming 
as  it  does  to  illustrate  all  departments  of  educational  work  in  such  a  way  that  the 
ordinary  visitor  may  study  and  compare  them  with  ease.  Among  the  great  numbers 
of  visitors,  few  are  experts  on  any  considerable  part  of  the  exhibit. 

The  majority  are  people  who,  although  interested  in  educational  work,  are  not 
familiar  with  its  practical  details;  who,  in  order  to  understand  what  the  exhibit 
represents,  need  all  the  assistance  that  careful  arrangement,  ])hiin  labels,  and  well- 
informed  custodians  can  supply. 

The  result  of  this  lack  of  familiarity  with  expositions  is  that  many  schools  have 
not  used  the  best  methods  in  preparing  aud  installing  their  exhibits.  In  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  the  methods  and  devices  used  this  year  were  invented  by  individual 
exhibitors  to  meet  necessities  as  they  arose,  and  were  not  available  for  adoption  by 
others  until  after  the  Exposition  opened.  Some  are  very  ingenious,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly be  retained  as  useful  aids  at  subsequent  expositions. 

A  nnmber  of  schools  have  succeeded  in  making  their  exhibits  exceedingly  attract- 
ive. They  accomplish  this  in  various  ways.  Simie  use  their  space  as  a  room — car- 
pet the  floor,  line  the  walls  with  stuff  that  forms  a  pleasing  background  for  pictures, 
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ftn«l  cover  the  wbole  with  a  ceiling  of  thiu  wbite  cloth.  They  put  in  Kuhstantial  oak 
ftimitnre,  tables,  bookcases,  chests  of  tlrawcrs,  and  comfortable  cbairs,  and  arranged 
the  wall  exhibits  in  such  a  way  that  they  attract  even  the  casual  observer.  Some 
schools  add  other  artistic  features.  It  may  be  a  bust  of  the  founder,  a  relief  model 
of  the  campus,  or  a  collection  of  portraits  of  celebrated  professors  and  alumni.  This 
room  arrangement  is,  however,  exceptional. 

Nearly  all  of  the  exhibitors  T.ivide  their  spare  into  alcoves,  cover  the  walls  with 
drawings  and  specimens  of  school  exercises,  and  iilaco  bound  volumes  of  pupils' 
work  on  tables  ranged  along  the  wall. 

Among  the  show  cases  used  there  are  many  difterent  kinds :  glass-covered  frames 
hung  on  the  walls  and  filled  with  pictures  or  other  flat  exhibits;  ordinary  show 
cases  supported  by  legs  or  by  a  case  of  drawers  or  a  cupboard;  and  largo  upright 
glass  cases,  in  which  are  snspended  glass  shelves  to  hold  exhibits.  There  are,  also, 
several  varieties  of  wing  frames.  One  consists  of  an  iron  upright  supporting  a  num- 
ber of  glass-covered  wings  that  swing  on  hinges.  This  is  rather  heavy  and  clumsy 
au<l  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  room.  Modifications  of  this,  fitted  with  only  half  tho 
number  of  wings,  aro  used  against  the  wall.  The  kind  of  wing  frame  that  seems 
best  adapted  to  its  purpose  is  that  used  for  tho  New  Jersey  public  school  exhibits. 
It  is  an  upright  wooden  case  about  0  inches  deep.  In  front  is  a  glass-covered  door, 
which  is  usually  kept  closed  to  protect  the  contents  from  dust.  This  door  is 
arranged  to  hold  a  few  specimens  of  the  work  with  which  the  case  is  filled.  Inside 
arOL  a  number  of  light,  strong  oak  wings  hung  on  separate  hinges.  Each  can  be 
detached  easily,  without  disturbing  the  others.  Uy  a  simple  arrangement  of  grooves 
tho  exhibits,  mounted  on  cardboards  of  uniform  size,  slip  in  and  out  of  the  frames 
very  easily.  Snch  cases  as  these  increase  the  amount  of  available  wall  space  enor- 
mously, and  at  tho  same  time  keep  the  exhibits  from  being  injured  or  destroyed. 
There  are  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  exhibits  displayed  on  the  walls:  plrtures 
and  photographs  of  exteriors  and  interiors  of  buildings,  and  of  equipments,  faculty, 
and  students;  specimens  of  sfndouts'  work,  artistic,  literary,  scientific,  and  mechan- 
ical; statistical  charts  and  tables;  programmes  of  study  and  statements  of  tho  fea- 
tures of  school  work  to  whi<'h  tlie  attention  of  the  public  is  specially  directed.  Tho 
methods  of  graphic  statistics  are  used  hy  many  schools  with  great  effect. 

Ono  of  the  most  unique  features  of  the  educational  section  is  the  phonograph 
exhibit.  Fivo  dilVerent  States  have  sent  wax  cylinders  stored  with  records  of  reci- 
tations, oral  examinations,  and  exercises  in  singing.  Attendants  are  always  ready 
to  set  the  machines  in  motion  and  allow  the  visitors  to  hear  a  re))etition  of  work 
that  has  a<'tually  been  done  in  school.  There  is  always  a  question  whether  or  not  it 
is  work  that  fairly  represents  tho  school;  but,  in  any  event,  it  is  very  interesting, 
and  when  properly  prepared  is  really  valuable. 

In  making  an  examination  of  all  parts  of  the  educational  section,  tho  student  can 
not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  one  important  fact — that  the  work  of  the  new  edtica- 
tion  is  finding  its  way  into  schools  of  every  sort.  The  laboratory  method  in  science 
teaching  is  recognized  as  the  most  natural  and  logical  means  of  educating  the 
senses,  and  through  them  the  mind.  Hence  the  increasing  adoption  of  the  sciences 
as  important  elements  in  school  work  is  accompanied  by  an  equally  rapid  develop- 
ment of  laboratory  facilities  in  schools. 

Manual  training  for  boys  and  girls  is  growing  in  favor,  and  only  the  great  expense 
of  equipment  prevents  it  from  being  introduced  very  generally.  The  work  of  adapt- 
ing it  to  every  school  grade,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  institute  of  technology,  is 
being  carried  forward  rapidly,  ond  the  time  will  soon  come  when  progressive  school 
boards  everywhere  will  make  it  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

Drawing  and  form  study  are  also  obtaining  general  recognition  as  necessary  parts 
of  a  common  school  education,  and  object  teaching  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
latter  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  German  school  exhibit,  where  nearly  every  sub- 
ject has  its  models  and  charts  and  colored  illustrations,  intended  to  teach  the  pupil 
through  his  senses. 
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TIio  importftnco  attached  in  scientific  metlioils  has  prodncetl  t^yo  resnlts,  hotli  of 
tvbieh  oro  shown  rienrly  hy  tho  exhibits  of  higher  cdncaticm — an  ability  on  the  pnrfc 
of  stndcnts  to  act  as  well  ns  to  think,  and  consequently  an  ability  to  pursue  success- 
fhll.v  an  original  investigation.  The  exhibits  of  students*  work  fVoni  agrlcnltural  and 
engineering  schools  arc  especially  rich  in  illuHtrations  of  this  point. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  schools  of  every  grade  arc  paying  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  tho  sanitary  condition  of  their  buildings  and  to  tho  ])hy8ical  dcvelo]nnent  of 
pnpilSy  and  are  coming  to  see  that^  to  the  pupil,  a  sound  body  is  quite  as  important 
as  a  sound  mind. 

An  exhibit  can  give  at  best  only  a  partial  view  of  the  work  it  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent. Some  of  tho  schoolmen  who  rerognizo  tho  fart  do  all  that  they  can  to  holj)  the 
student  of  edacation  to  interpret  their  exhibits  properly.  They  arrange  the  whole 
in  a  progressive  series  clearly  labeled  to  show  tho  rclatitms  of  its  different  parts; 
they  insert  explanations  and  teachers' statements  wherever  necessary,  to  indicate 
tho  conditions  under  whirh  exhibits  wero  i»repared ;  they  prc»vidc  catalogues  and 
PlK'cial  publications  for  free  distribution;  they  place  in  a  prominent  i)ORition  a  ques- 
tion box,  into  which  anyone  who  is  nnablc  to  find  out  all  ho  wants  to  know  about  a 
certain  school  can  drop  his  inquiries,  and  they  provide  for  the  constant  attendance  of 
a  well-informed  custodian.  On  tho  walls  they  place  specimen  exhibits;  and,  in  cup- 
boards, portfolios,  and  drawers,  a  large  aniotiut  of  additional  material  th'at  is  brought 
out  whenever  anyone  is  sufficiently  interested  to  a^k  for  it.  They  adopt  the  ))re- 
▼ailing  methods  of  object  teaching,  and  illustrate  thrlr  outlines  of  courses  of  study 
with  photographs  of  schoolrooms,  laboratories,  and  shops,  students  at  work,  and 
other  scenes  that  will  give  reality  and  life  to  t\u\  exhibit.  Th^'y  aim  to  show  only 
that  which  honestly  repres»*.nts  the  average  >\  ork  done  by  a  considerable  number  ol 
pupils. 

Most  of  the  men  who  make  those  careful  and  thorough  prei>arati(nis  have  gained 
their  experience  at  other  world's  fairs.  When  one  contrasts  their  work  with  that  of 
some  of  their  fellow  exhibitors  who  appear  now  for  the  lirr-t  time,  he  can  not  but  wish 
that  America,  like  France,  had  a  i>ermanent  exposition  board  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  organize  all  such  displays,  taking  every  advantage  ol"  previous  experience. 

II.  The  final  product  of  education  exists  only  in  tho  mind,  and  can  not  be  shown 
in  a  material  exhibit.  Tliis  is  especially  true  of  the  results  attained  by  higher  edu- 
cation. They  may  bo  ]»artial1y  repre<*entcd  by  such  concrete  products  as  boidcs  and 
models,  and  by  illustrations  of  equipment,  metliods,  and  results,  but  tlieso  things 
are  merely  symbols,  and  mean  little  to  th<!  ordinary  World's  I-'air  visitor. 

The  question  may  arise  in  th<;  mind  of  the  rcadrr:  *•  What  has  the  ordinary  vis- 
itor to  do  with  an  exhibit  of  higher  education  .'"  Ih;  should  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it,  and  ho  would,  if  it  were  pr<'pared  in  a  way  that  enabled  him  to  understand 
its  contents  clearly.  It  is  not  enough  t<^  label  e-irh  of  the  i)irfosand  place  them  side 
by  side.  Tliero  should  bo  a  dominant  idea  in  the  arrangement,  a  unitj-  that  eould 
be  perceived  by  any  careful  obsi-rver.  There  was  srare<'ly  an  exhibit  in  the  educa- 
tional section  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  that  showed  any  surh  curcfiil  i»repara- 
tiou,  and  therefore  this  article  can  be  little  more  than  a  series  of  running  comments 
on  the  exhibits  from  various  higlnrr  institutions. 

Among  them  all  the  exhibit  from  the  (ierman  universities  was  by  far  the  most  val- 
uable to  tho  student  of  education.  It  showed  in  every  i>art  that  it  was  intended  to 
represent  not  any  particular  institutit>n,  but  all  of  the  twenty-one  splendid  centers 
of  higher  education  in  (iermany.  It  was  prepared  by  tho  C»«:rnian  CJovernment  with 
a  view  to  showing  typical  specimens  of  equipment  and  apparatus,  tho  methods  used, 
and  the  results  achieved  in  Oermau  universities,  and  also  to  show  historically  the  inllu- 
encc  exerted  by  the  universities  on  tho  jirogrcss  of  civilizati<m.  IU>th  objects  wero 
successfully  accomplished,  but  it  was  only  tho  expert  educationist  who  could  fully 
understand  tho  exhibit.  It  was  not  prepared  for  tho  general  publi<',  and  no  provi- 
sions were  made  for  helping  tho  casual  visitor  to  appreciate  its  value.     The  labels 
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wero  brief  and  written  in  German,  and  the  catalogues  and  descriptions  which  were 
distributed  to  ]>er8on8  who  made  special  application  were  also  in  German.  The  nnl- 
versity  professors  who  were  in  charge  were  courteous  and  scholarly  men,  but  in  spite 
of  their  unwearied  efforts  they  could  accommodate  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
people  who  wished  to  be  helped  to  interpret  the  exhibit.  It  certainly  needed  inter- 
pretation, but  once  understood  it  became  a  wonderful  source  of  information  and 
inspiration  to  university  men.  The  central  feature  was  a  ''  collective  exhibit  of  the 
German  universities,"  which  contained  79  volumes  writt^  expressly  for  the  Exposi- 
tion by  the  most  eminent  professors  in  Germany.  Each  of  these  men  took  for  his 
subject  his  own  department  of  study,  and  attempted  to  show,  by  an  historical  treat- 
ment, the  influence  exerted  by  that  department  on  the  development  of  German  civil- 
ization. Wundt  in  psychology,  Klein  in  mathematics,  Virchow  in  pathology,  and 
others  of  equal  reputation  produced  the  monographs  which  form  this  splendid  rec- 
ord of  the  achievement  of  German  university  men. 

There  was  also  a  remarkable  collection  of  pedagogical  literature  containing 
accounts  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  German  universities,  their  present 
constitution  and  government,  biographies  of  their  leading  teachers,  and  a  great  deal 
of  additional  matter.  It  was  from  this  collection  of  sources  that  the  Gorman  pro- 
fessors drew  a  largo  part  of  their  material  for  the  monographs  mentioned  above. 
This  library  had  three  divisions :  (1)  General  works,  including  bibliography,  history, 
statistics,  methods  of  university  study  in  general  and  of  the  various  departments  of 
study  in  particular,  and  also  student  life  and  customs.  (2)  Biographies  of  the  fore- 
most university  teachers,  arranged  in  four  groups,  including  the  men  whoso  work 
was  done  (a)  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  {h)  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
(c)  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  (d)  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  the  men 
whose  biographies  were  given  there  were  not  only  university  teachers,  but  great 
scholars,  statesmen,  and  ecclesiastics.  <3)  Literature  of  single  universities,  includ- 
ing their  history  and  their  laws  and  regulations ;  announcements  of  teachers  and 
courses;  programmes  of  special  orcasions;  in foimat ion  in  regard  to  scholarships  and 
endowments;  and  books  written  by  great  professors  and  by  students  whose  work 
they  directed. 

There  were  volumes  of  architectural  drawings  showing  the  plans  and  elevations  of 
the  buildings  used  by  fifteen  of  the  German  universities,  and  photographic  views  oi 
the  interiors  of  these  buildings.  The  beauty  and  value  of  this  exhibit  wero  greatly 
increased  by  the  presence  of  about  twenty-five  oil  paintings  and  statues  of  cele- 
brated German  scholars  and  patrons  of  learning. 

In  another  section  was  a  collection  of  scientific  periodicals,  including  specimen 
volumes  of  the  leading  German  publicatious  and  a  bibliography  of  German  period- 
ical literature.  There  was  also  a  fine  collection  of  scientific  books,  containing,  it  is 
true,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  scientific  works  written  by 
German  scholars,  but  nevertheless  typical  of  the  contributions  they  have  made  to 
nearly  every  department  of  human  knowledge. 

The  technical  library  exhibit  represented  with  great  completeness  the  seversil  sys- 
tems in  use  for  arranging  and  cataloguing  books.  It  showed  that  while  in  methods 
and  appliances  the  Germans  are  not  as  far  advanced  as  the  Americans,  in  the  num^ 
ber  and  value  of  their  libraries  they  are  far  ahead  of  them. 

The  exhibits  already  mentioned  occupied  less  than  half  of  the  spare  devoted  to 
the  German  universities.  The  remaining  space  contained  special  exhibitis  from  29 
different  departments  of  study.  Each  of  these  was  prepared  by  an  eminent  special- 
ist, and  showed  specimens  of  the  apparatus  used  in  teaching  and  typical  examples 
of  the  problems  attacked  and  the  results  attained  in  original  research. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  German  university  exhibit  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  prescribe  a  plan  for  united  action  was  the  most  impor- 
tant element  which  insured  its  success.  There  is  no  such  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  the  exhibit  from  our  own  uni- 
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Tersities,  although  mnch  larger  in  qnantity,  was  far  less  representative  in  character. 
Instead  of  being  a  collective  exhibit  designed  to  represent  the  nniversities  as  a 
whole,  it  was  a  series  of  individual  exhibitSi  each  arranged  on  a  different  plan. 
This  was  inevitable  because  of  the  diverse  character  of  American  institutions  and 
the  somewhat  aggressive  self-assertion  which  keej^s  them  apart.  Instead  of  furnish- 
ing material  to  the  student  of  education  by  showing  methods,  equipment,  courses  of 
study,  and  the  results  of  research  work,  it  aimed  primarily  to  attract  and  interest 
the  public.  It  was  this  very  fault,  however,  that  gave  it  a  certain  advantage  over 
the  German  university  exhibit  by  making  it  easier  to  interpret  its  contents. 

Before  discussing  in  detail  the  American  exhibits  of  higher  education  it  may  be 
well  to  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  institutions  that  were,  or  might  have  been,  repre- 
sented. There  are  no  two  that  afford  an  entirely  satisfactory  basis  for  comparison. 
Some  do  a  considerable  amount  of  true  university  work,  but  the  greater  number 
confine  themselves  mainly  to  offering  undergraduate  courses.  Some  have  introduced 
the  best  scientific  methods  into  every  department  of  study,  but  many  are  still  far 
behind  the  leaders  in  this  respect.  Some  prescribe  rigid  entrance  requirements  and 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  scholarsliip  throughout,  while  others  are  little  above 
the  average  city  high  school.  There  are,  also,  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  of 
technology,  where  the  scientific  and  professional  studies  come  first  and  culture 
courses  are  secondary.  If  these  various  types  were  distinct  it  might  l)e  poHSible  to 
classify  higher  institutions,  but  they  lap  over  one  another  in  such  a  confuMing  way 
that  any  line  dividing  them  into  groups  must  be  drawn  arbitrarily.  In  discussing 
American  exhibits,  therefore,  the  contents  of  the  exhibit  rather  than  the  nature  of 
the  institution  will  determine  the  grouping. 

There  are  several  exhibits  in  which  the  methods  and  results  of  advanced  rescirch 
work  were  clearly  shown.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  tlio  collective 
exhibit  drawn  from  a  number  of  universities  and  representing  a  typical  laboriitory 
for  work  in  experimental  psychology.  Photographs  of  the  interiors  and  equipment 
of  the  several  institutions  contributing  hung  on  the  walls,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
room  contained  apparatus  of  all  kinds  for  observing  mental  ])henomenn  and  accu- 
rately recording  the  results.  Nearby  was  an  anthropometric  laboratory,  in  which 
were  shown  the  methods  and  results  of  work  done  in  observing  and  recording  phys- 
ical characteristics.  There  were  a  large  number  of  diagrams  and  charts,  summariz- 
ing by  graphic  methods  the  results  of  a  number  of  very  interesting  investigations. 
These  two  laboratories  together  revealed  a  most  significant  aspect  of  the  work  of 
American  investigations — the  tendency  to  make  a  thorough  scientific  study  of  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  pupils  of  all  ages,  in  order  to  help  each  individual  to  learn  in 
the  way  that  nature  intended  he  should. 

The  exhibits  from  Clark  University  and  from  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  contained  material  of  a  similar  character.  Clark  showed  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  laboratories  and  apparatus  for  this  work  and  bound  vuliimcH  of  monographs 
and  magazines  in  which  the  results  of  psychological  research  were  given.  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York  showed  charts  illustrating  experiments  to  determine 
mental  characteristics,  such  as  eye-mindedness,  ear-niindcdncss,  and  the  like. 

Among  the  other  institutions  showing  methods  and  results  of  research  work  were 
Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  the  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  University  of  Michigan,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  Johns  Hopkins  sent  a  largo  photo- 
graph of  the  normal  spectrum,  illustrating  the  splendid  astronomical  work  d(uio  by 
her  professors  and  her  advanced  students.  She  also  sent  a  ty]>i<'al  collection  of  the 
publications  written  or  edited  by  Johns  Hopkins  men  in  order  to  show  the  character, 
direction,  and  extent  of  their  investigations  and  the  channels  they  use  in  putting 
their  results  before  the  world.  Harvard  also  displayed  a  considerable  amount  of 
astronomical  work  from  both  of  her  observatories — the  one  in  Canibrid«;e  and  the 
one  she  maintains  in  the  mountains  of  Peru.     Each  of  her  scientific  departments 
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and  profofiftional  ficbools  was  reprefieoted  by  a  typical  piece  of  apparatus  or  a  collec- 
tion of  si>eoimens  or  books  inteu<led  to  sbow  ber  a<lmirable  facilities  for  tcacbing 
and  tlie  original  :^ork  done  by  ber  profosRors  and  students.  Tbe  latter  included  two 
oollections  of  books  showing  some  of  tbe  contributions  made  by  Harvard  men  to 
legal  and  bistorical  literature. 

Tliere  were  a  number  of  exhibits  showing  the  methods  nsed  in  the  uniTorsity  for 
Instruction  and  training.  These  represented  more  esi»eoially  the  scieutiiic  and 
ppofesfiional  departments,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  part«  of  the  Harvard  exhibit  was  that  which  showed 
the  institntion  as  a  whole  And  furnishod  information  in  regard  to  its  historical 
derelopmeot  and  the  present  status  of  its  faculties,  buildings,  and  equipment.  This 
exhibit  included  atatistical  charts  showing  the  relative  growth  of  the  several  depart- 
jnentfi  of  atudy ;  charts  illustrating  the  saccesB  achieved  by  the  elective  system  which 
lias  been  so  thoroughly  tried  at  Plarvard ;  photographs  and  plans  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  ond  a  fine  collection  of  portraits  and  busts  of  men  who  have  been  closely 
identified  with  tbe  university.  There  were  also  large  editions  of  about  thirty  dif- 
ferent pamphlets  for  free  distribution.  These  indnded  the  regular  progranmies  and 
announcements  and  also  a  number  of  monographs  relating  to  the  opportunities 
offered  by  Harvard,  the  necessary  expenses  of  student  life,  and  the  financial  assistance 
that  may  be  obtained,  if  needed,  from  the  university  authorities. 

Tlic  University  of  Pennsylvania  sent  a  fine  collection  illustrating  the  results  of 
the  exploring  expedition  which  she  sent  to  Egypt  and  Assyria  a  few  years  ago ;  and 
also  a  collection  of  archaeological  material  from  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  where 
her  professors  have  at  various  times  conducted  valuable  investigations.  6he  also 
showed  a  number  of  photographs  and  charts  illustrating  the  greivth  of  her  different 
departments  and  their  present  condition. 

The  buildings  of  the  University  of  Chicago  were  so  close  to  the  Exposition  that 
they  were  visited  by  a  great  many  i>eople  interested  in  educaticm.  There  was  thore- 
fovo  no  attempt  to  send  to  the  Fair  a  comprehensive  showing  of  the  work  done  by 
each  dc])artment  of  study.  Tbe  most  important  cxSiibit  from  that  university  was 
the  Yerkes  telescope.  It  represented  not  work  already  done,  but  facilities  offered  for 
future  research  work,  and  may  bo  regarded  as  typical  of  the  purpose  for  which  pri- 
marily tlie  university  was  cstablishetl — original  investigation  hy  advanced  students. 

The  University'  of  Michigan  sent  two  collections  representing  original  work  done 
in  her  chemical  laboratorioe.  One  contained  tbe  results  of  a  quantitative  aualyaifl 
of  a  number  of  foods,  including  wlieat,  breads  Indian  com,  tea,  and  ooffoe.  in  each 
case  tbe  constituents  wore  prepared  from  their  proper  sources,  and  the  entiis 
group — i.  e.,  a  given  weight  of  the  food  and  the  oorresponding  quantities  of  its 
several  coustitncnts — was  placed  in  glass  jars  and  clearly  labeled.  The  other  col- 
lection represented  a  similar  investigation  in  the  department  of  metallurgical  chem- 
letry.  Iron  ore,  cast  iron,  blast  furnace  slag,  steel,  wronght  iron,  cool,  limestone, 
and  brass  were  all  opened  up  bi  this  way.  These  two  exhibits  were  good  illustra- 
tions of  the  way  in  which  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  may  help  in  solving 
everyday  problems  of  industrial  and  domestic  life. 

Tlio  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology*  sent  two  important  collecticms  illus- 
trating the  original  work  done  by  her  student-s  and  professors.  The  first  was  a 
oomplete  set  of  the  theses  written  by  the  class  of  1692  when  they  were  graduated. 
There  were  128  men  and  4  women  in  the  class,  and  each  of  them  presented  before 
gruduation  the  results  of  a  distinctly  original  investigation  conducted  eitlker  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  one  other  member  of  the  class.  In  every  instance  the  draw- 
ings or  other  illnetrations  made  as  a  part  of  the  thesis  were  shown  in  the  exhibit. 

The  second  collection  was  a  oomplete  aet  of  the  lecture  notes  prepared  by  institute 
professors  for  tbe  use  of  their  own  students.  In  some  cases  these  notes  have  been 
expanded  and  imblished  in  book  form  through  the  customary  channels.  Usually, 
however,  the  notes  are  s]>ecially  prepared  for  each  class,  and  instead  of  being  pub- 
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lisfaetl  are  priT»tely  printe<l  in  small  quantities.  This  is  done  in  nearly  every 
department  of  the  institute  and  fumislies  a  striking  illnstration  of  the  pnroly 
indactive  melliod  nsed  by  its  profesAors,  and  of  their  nntii^ing  efforts  to  give  to  their 
stndentt  the  latest  results  of  scientific  thought  and  investigation. 

The  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  maile  a  very  unique  contribution 
to  the  educational  section.  It  was  the  nervous  system  of  a  man,  carefully  dissected 
out  by  a  skillful  surgetm.  This  was  mounted,  so  as  to  show  general  outlines,  with 
the  brain  occupying  the  position  of  the  head,  the  spinal  cord,  the  position  of  the 
backbeno,  and  the  nerve  bundles  and  nerve  fibers,  the  positions  of  the  body  and 
limbs.  It  enabled  the  visitor  to  get  a  definite  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  fibers 
of  the  nervous  system,  starting  from  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  penetrate  e^'ery 
Xmrt  at  the  human  body. 

There  were  a  number  of  exhibits  dcsignetl  to  show  something  of  the  methods, 
equipment,  and  results  of  regular  college  work.  The  list  included  most  of  the  above- 
mentioned  institutions,  and  also  ten  or  twelve  endowed  colleges  and  almost  an  eqnal 
nnmber  of  State  nnivcrsitfes.  Some  of  these  exhibits  were  so  meager  that  they 
deserved  little  attention,  while  others  were  of  great  interest  and  valne.  It  whs 
noticeable,  however,  that  even  among  the  exhibits  sent  by  the  more  prominent  col- 
leges there  was  great  diversity.  Some  aimed  to  show  their  history,  others  their 
equipment,  and  still  others  the  work  done  by  former  students  and  professors.  Most 
of  them  seemed  to  regard  a  showing  of  present  work — the  courses  of  study,  the 
methodlB  naed,  and  the  results  achieved— as  a  minor  part  of  an  educational  exhibit. 

Princeton  emphasized  her  history.  She  sent  portraits  of  all  her  former  presidents, 
pictures,  a  relief  model  of  her  buildings  and  grounds,  and  a  collection  of  interesting 
documents  and  relics  connected  with  her  development.  There  was  also  a  large  col- 
lection of  books,  which  included,  as  far  as  possible,  all  of  the  important  literary 
productions  of  the  faculty  and  alumni.  Student  life  was  represented  by  photo- 
graphs of  flimQus  athletic  teams  and  other  organizations,  and  by  pictures  of  the 
various  college  societies  and  the  houses  they  occupy.  A  few  models  and  drawings 
and  a  case  of  muHcum  material  for  teaching  historic  ornament  were  the  only  dis- 
tinctly educational  exhibits. 

Yale  showed  a  series  of  largo  photographs  giving  general  views  of  buildings  and 
gronndSy  interiors  of  laboratories,  recitation  halls,  libraries,  and  museums;  appa- 
ratus that  i»  either  very  elaborate  or  especially  characteristic  of  Yale  work;  and 
athletic  teams  that  have  won  high  laurels  for  their  alma  mater.  The  photographs 
were  so  line  that  they  really  gave  to  the  visitor  a  good  idea  of  the  material  equip- 
ment of  the  university.  But  there  was  shown  no  work  of  students  or  professors, 
nothing  to  represent  the  splendid  contributions  made  by  Yale  to  literature  and 
seienee.  Columbia  College  was  represents  by  a  fine  series  of  statistical  tables  and 
graphic  charts  showing  the  important  features  of  her  history  and  her  present  con- 
dition. One  very  interesting  part  of  the  exhibit  consisted  of  two  maps  placed  side 
by  side,  one  representing  the  present  site  of  the  college  and  the  other  tlic  new  cam- 
pus on  Moruingsido  Heights.  The  maps  were  drawn  to  the  same  scale  and  Hhowetl 
in  a  very  effective  way  the  great  increase  of  area  that  will  be  afforded  by  the  new 
site. 

Brown,  Amherst.,  Williams,  Colgate,  Hamilton,  Rochester,  Lehigh,  Ol)erIin,  Beloif, 
and  Leland  Stanford  Junior,  shonld  be  mentioned  at  least  in  the  list  of  colleges 
represented.  Most  of  them  ha<l  attractive  and  tastefully  arranged  alcoves,  but 
their  exhibits  showed  no  important  feature}*  not  already  mentioned  in  cimncetiou 
with  other  institutions. 

Among  the  women's  colleges  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  many  coeduca- 
tional institutions  were  represented.  Bryii  Mawr  ha<l  in  the  center  of  her  exhibit 
a  model  of  the  camj^ns,  showing  the  location  of  halls,  dormitories,  the  gymnasium, 
and  several  tennis  courts.  On  the  walls  were  i)hotographs  giving  characteristic 
views  of  interiors,  a  chart  showing  courses  of  study ;  and  statistical  tables  gi\ing 
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tho  post-graduate  history  of  all  of  ber  alamnus.    There  were  also  several  Ph.  D. 
theses  and  partial  files  of  studeut  publications. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  here  the  exhibit  made  by  the  Association  of  Col- 
Icgiiito  Alumna).  This  body  of  highly  educated  women  is  growing  rapidly  in  nnm- 
bers  and  exerts  a  very  strong  intiuence  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Its  members 
aim  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  their  college  training  in  helping  to  solve  social 
and  industrial  problems.  In  the  exhibit  were  a  number  of  pamphlets  containing 
addresses  delivered  before  the  several  branches  of  the  association.  One.  which  may 
be  taken  as  typical,  was  written  by  a  professor  of  chemistry  of  one  of  the  leading 
institutions  of  the  East.  Her  subject  was:  **The  relation  of  college  women  to 
progress  in  domestic  econom3^''  The  writer  indicated  some  of  tho  ways  in  which  a 
scientific  training  may  be  of  use  in  the  family  and  discussed  the  social  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  servant  question,  the  assistance  that  a  knowledge  of  biology  offers 
to  the  buyi^r  of  foods,  and  tho  relation  of  chemistry  to  cooking.  She  presented  evi- 
dence of  the  growing  tendency  to  make  tho  higher  education  of  women  *'  tell,"  and* 
to  direct  their  effort  into  channels  which  will  lead  them  to  become  better  house- 
keepers and  more  effective  workers  in  fields  peculiarly  their  own. 

The  State  university  exhibits  in  every  instance  adjoined  the  public  school  exhibits. 
Only  two  States,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  made  any  serious  effort  to  show  tho  work  of 
their  respective  universities.  The  other  States  represented  were  Pennsylvania^ 
Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  California.  Several  of  them 
showed  only  a  few  pictures  of  buildings  and  equipment  and  photographs  of  pro- 
fessors and  students;  others  added  outlines  of  courses,  examples  of  student  work, 
and  perhaps  copies  of  their  student  publications.  One  or  two  sent  catalogues  for 
distribution,  but  as  a  rule  they  showed  very  little  to  indicate  the  true  nature  of 
their  work. 

The  exhibit  from  the  University  of  Michigan  may  be  divided,  for  convenience  in 
discussion,  into  (a)  general  exhibits,  (6)  departmental  exhibits,  and  (c)  engineering 
exhibits.  The  general  exhibits  are  described  in  the  University  Record  for  June  as 
follows : 

**The  exhibit  includes  topographical  maps  of  the  campus,  made  from  actual  sur- 
vey's by  civil  engineering  students,  on  which  all  buildings  and  natural  objects  are 
accurately  located;  a  tolerably  complete  set  of  views  of  all  of  the  buildings,  with 
floor  plans  of  many  of  them,  together  with  interior  views  of  all  laboratories,  hos- 
pitals, many  recitation  rooms,  and  the  library;  a  condensed  account  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Michigan  and  a  summary  of  the  University  Calendar,  together  with 
photo(<:raphs  of  the  president,  the  regents,  and  other  officers,  including  members  of 
the  several  faculties,  all  mounted  and  displayed  on  a  revolving  chart  stand;  a  brief 
history  of  the  university  and  of  its  several  departments,  together  with  a  summary 
description  of  their  present  condition  exhibited  by  a  series  of  19  charts,  24  by  30 
inches  in  size,  framed  and  mounted  so  as  to  swing  about  a  central  upright;  and 
a  bookcase  containing  copies  of  nearly  all  the  publications  of  professors  written 
while  connected  with  the  university." 

The  list  of  departments  sending  exhibits  included  chemistry,  medicine  and  surg- 
ery, dental  su.gery,  the  library,  and  the  museum.  A  p.art  of  the  chemistry  exhibit 
has  been  described  above.  It  was  supplemented  by  other  collections  of  work  done  by 
students,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  the  class  room,  and  was  intended  to  illustrate 
methods  of  teaching. 

The  exhibits  of  medicine  and  surgery  contained  an  admirable  presentation  of  the 
equipment,  the  methods,  and  the  courses  of  instruction  in  those  departments.  They 
included  a  very  complete  series  of  photographs  carefully  interpreted  by  means  of 
printed  statements,  and  also  a  number  of  preparations  such  as  all  students  in  these 
departments  are  required  to  make. 

The  museum  was  represented  by  some  rare  zoological  specimens  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  a  collection  of  the  birds  and  mammals  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
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The  engineering  exhibit  was  a  very  complete  showing  of  the  work  done  by  stndents 
in  the  engineering  laboratories  and  in  the  several  courses  in  drawing  and  design. 
It  included  a  number  of  hand  tools  and  other  small  pieces  made  in  the  wood  shop, 
the  forge  room,  and  the  machine  shop,  and  several  larger  tools,  such  as  a  forge,  a 
drill  press,  and  a  machine  lathe,  all  of  them  built  by  students.  The  exhibit  of 
drawings  contained  examples  of  the  free-hand  exercises  and  the  work  in  geometrical 
construction  and  descriptive  geometry,  and  also  of  the  working  and  finished  drawings 
made  in  the  more  advanced  courses  in  machine  design,  stereotomy,  and  surveying. 

The  exhibit  from  the  University  of  Illinois  was  not  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Gallery, 
but  in  the  Illinois  State  Building.  It  occupied  a  large  amount  of  space  and  could 
display,  therefore,  not  only  students'  work  and  pictures  of  equipment,  but  students 
at  work  and  specimen  pieces  of  the  equipment  itself,  taken  directly  from  the  muse- 
ums, shops,  and  laboratories  of  the  university.  This  gave  it  a  marked  advantage 
over  the  other  higher  institutions. 

In  the  general  university  exhibit  was  an  alcove  containing  pictures  of  the  faculty 
and  of  the  buildings,  catalogues  for  free  distribution,  and  a  number  of  diagrams 
and  graphic  charts  showing  the  courses  of  study  and  the  recent  attendance  in  each 
department. 

In  the  departmental  exhibit  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  engineering,  science,  and 
literature  were  all  represented.  The  engineering  and  science  exhibits  were,  how- 
ever, the  most  prominent.  The  general  plan  was  to  give  one  or  more  alcoves  to  each 
department  and  there  show  equipment  and  students'  work.  In  some  there  were 
specimen  pages  of  student  exercises  framed  and  hung  on  the  wall,  and  the  corre- 
sponding work  of  the  entire  class  bound  in  a  single  volume  and  placed  near  by  on 
bookshelves.  In  other  departments  (physics,  for  example)  there  were  shown  in 
glass  cases  series  of  typical  experiments,  with  the  apparatus  properly  arranged  and 
beside  it  a  student's  notebook  open  to  the  page  on  which  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment were  recorded.  In  the  alcoves  for  architecture  there  were  groups  of  drawings, 
to  show  the  amount  of  work  done  in  each  year  of  the  course  and  some  typical  exam- 
ples of  original  work  in  house  planning  and  design.  One  of  the  special  features 
made  possible  by  the  large  amount  of  space  given  to  this  exhibit  was  a  machine 
shop,  in  which  stndents  from  the  university  worked  several  hours  each  day.  It  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  exhibit  only  by  a  low  railing  and  contained  a  milling 
machine,  a  machine  latbe,  a  speed  lathe,  and  a  dynamo— all  of  them  driven  by  an 
electric  motor.  This  shop  furnished  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  thorou;;bly 
practical  training  that  is  given  to  professional  students  in  the  best  engineering 
schools. 

The  most  comprehensive  and  symmetrical  exhibit  of  engineering  education  was 
that  contributed  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  It  contained  a 
number  of  large  photographs  showing  exteriors  and  interiors  of  the  buildings  and 
%  complete  sot  of  architectural  plans  and  illustrations  of  the  eftit^icnt  system  by 
«?hich  the  newer  buildings  are  heated  and  ventilated.  Organization  was  hIiowu  in 
a  bound  volume  containing  specimen  pages  of  publications  and  announcements  and 
copies  of  all  of  the  blank  forms  used  by  the  officers  of  administration. 

The  work  of  the  several  dejiartments  was  di82>layed  in  a  very  thorough  fashion  in 
separate  alcoves.  Each  alcove  contained  on  the  walls  specimen  drawings  and 
designs  and  on  a  central  table  a  largo  portfolio  of  matter  specially  prepared  to  show 
the  plan  of  work.  This  portfolio  gave,  as  far  as  possible,  a  complete  picture  of  the 
course — the  list  of  instructions,  the  subjects  studied  arranged  in  order  of  seciucnce 
and  showing  how  much  time  is  devoted  to  each;  the  methods  of  instructors,  de- 
scribed in  printed  statements  prepared  by  the  head  of  the  department;  the  equip- 
ment, shown  by  numerous  photographs,  each  of  which  was  described  in  detail ;  and 
specimen  pages  of  the  notes  prepared  by  professors  and  those  taken  by  students. 

In  the  center  of  the  exhibit  were  cases  of  shop  exercises  in  carpentry,  forging, 
pattern  making,  etc.^  each  piece  carefully  labeled  and  the  whole  arranged  in  a  pro- 
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gressive  series.  A  special  catalogue  accompanied  this  part  of  the  exhibit,  and  a  cir- 
cular was  given  out  describing  it^  main  characteristics  and  its  relation  to  the  work 
of  the  other  departments  of  the  institute. 

There  were  several  large  exhibits  of  shop  and  laboratory  prodnct*,  an  electric 
motor,  a  force  pump,  and  a  case  of  chemicals  prepared  by  students  for  their  own 
use.  8tndent  life  was  shown  in  a  portfolio  which  contained  photographs  of  athletic 
teams,  and  of  musical,  literary,  and  social  organizations;  specimen  pages  of  student 
publications ;  and  a  printed  account  of  all  the  prominent  and  social  features  of  insti- 
tute life.  The  collection,  as  a  whole,  represented  the  institute  so  well  that  it  is  said 
that  if  the  entire  institution  were  to  be  swept  away  it  could  be  reconstructed  from 
the  information  contained  in  the  exhibit. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  higher  education  was  on  the  battle  ship 
lUinoiSy  and  represented  the  work  done  at  the  Annajyolis  Naval  Academy.  It  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  text-books,  examination  papers,  and  records  from  each  department 
of  study  and  cases  of  shopwork  done  by  the  cadets.  Besides  the  usual  exercises 
from  the  drawing-room,  forgo  room,  wood  shop,  and  machine  shop,  there  were  others 
peculiar  to  Annapolis,  such  as  specimens  of  work  done  iu  splicing  cables,  braiding 
ropes,  and  placing  pulley  blocks,  designs  for  marine  engines  and  boilers,  and  illus- 
trations of  problems  iu  seamanship  and  gunnery.  There  were  a  number  of  charts 
showing  results  of  the  physical  teats  conducted  at  frequent  intervals,  and  also  a 
number  of  student  possessions — foils,  boxing  gloves,  an<l  footballs — that  were  very 
suggestive  of  the  cadets'  fondness  for  athletic  sports. 

The  exhibit  from  Pardue  University  was,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
American  section.  It  represented  verj-  effectively  the  objective  work  done — the  shop- 
work,  drawing,  and  laboratory  tests.  ''The  making  of  a  lathe  '^  was  shown  in  a  way 
that  gave  the  visitor  a  clear  notion  of  the  entire  process  of  designing  and  construct- 
ing machines.  First  came  a  set  of  blue  prints  and  working  drawings  showing  the 
form  and  dimensions  of  each  piece  of  the  lathe,  and  a  set  of  iiuished  drawings  show- 
ing the  grouping  of  the  parts.  Then  came  a  complete  set  of  the  patterns  from  which 
the  lathe  was  cast;  then  the  rough  castings  made  from  these  patterns;  then  the  fin- 
ished castings,  and  finally  the  completed  lathe.  The  same  idea  of  logical  develop- 
ment was  used  in  other  parts  of  the  shop  exhibit.  The  process  of  casting  was  illus- 
trated by  a  series  of  ten  or  twelve  molders'  flasks,  the  first  empty,  the  second  half 
filled  with  sand,  and  the  others  showing  the  snocessivo  stops  taken  in  making  the  mold, 
drawing  the  pattern,  cutting  the  gate,  pouring  the  metal,  and  taking  out  the  cast- 
ing. The  exhibit  of  forging  was  equally  clear.  A  pair  of  tongs,  for  example,  was 
shown  first  in  the  form  of  stock,  then  prepared  for  welding,  and  then  ready  for  use. 

The  most  unique  feature  of  this  exhibit,  however,  was  a  small  working  model  of 
the  locomotive  which  is  a  part  of  the  Purdue  laboratory  equipment,  and  is  used  iu 
making  shop  tests  that  arc  said  to  be  as  accurate  as  road  tests.  The  load  is  obtained 
by  ap]dying  hydraulic  pressure  to  the  wheels  and  the  influence  of  grade  by  adjusting 
the  driving  wheels  at  their  points  of  contact  with  the  free  wheels  on  which  they  rest. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  was  entirely  different  from 
that  of  any  other  engineering  school.  It  contained,  it  is  true,  a  small  amount  of 
students'  work,  i.  e.,  several  portfolios  of  geometrical  and  machine  drawings  and 
exercises  in  grapliics  and  surveying,  but  the  main  part  of  the  exhibit  was  designed 
to  show,  not  undergraduate  study,  but  the  work  done  iu  after  life  by  graduates. 
There  were  pictures  of  bridges,  railroads,  aqueducts,  and  many  other  engineering 
works  constructed  wholly  or  in  part  by  graduates;  and  several  machines  showing 
inventions  made  by  them.  Although  very  interesting,  these  things  can  not  be 
regarded  ns  legitimate  parts  of  an  educational  exhibit,  because  the  mature  work  of 
an  engineer  is  influenced  by  many  factors  besides  the  training  received  during  the 
early  years  spent  in  professional  study. 

The  collective  exhibit  of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  was  one  of 
the  most  important  and  suggestive  parts  of  the  entire  Exposition.    It  represented 
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abont  sixty  institutions  which  offer  to  both  mon  and  women  ''instruction  in  agri- 
culturoy  tho  mechanic  arts,  and  various  branches  of  physical,  natural,  and  economic 
science  with  special  reference  to  their  application  in  the  industries  of  life  and  to  the 
facilities  for  such  instruction/'  It  contained  illustrations  of  equipment  and  methods 
of  instruction  and  specimens  of  students'  work,  which  showed  that  both  the  colleges 
and  the  stations  are  exerting  a  most  important  influence;  the  colleges  by  giving 
students  a  sound  training  in  tho  methods  of  science  and  their  practical  application, 
the  experiment  stations  by  making  an  united  effort  ''tocreato  positive  knowledge 
toward  the  development  of  an  agricultural  science."  The  illustrations  of  equipment 
included  a  considerable  amount  of  material  used  in  teaching  how  farms  should  be 
laid  out  and  drained,  buildings  arranged,  soils  improved,  crops  planted,  tended,  and 
harvested,  and  stock  cared  for  at  all  seasons.  Under  ''method  of  instruction*'  it  was 
shown  that  the  laboratory  method  is  used  wherever  practicable,  and  that  the  list  of 
laboratories  includes  not  only  tho  usual  rooms  for  experimental  science  and  shop- 
worK,  but  also  fields,  stables,  orchards,  and  gardens.  The  student  work  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  of  a  very  practical  character — shopwork  of  all  sorts,  scientific 
preparations,  samples  of  crops,  and  products  of  the  dairy,  as  well  as  needlework, 
cookery,  and  preserved  foods. 

Tliere  was  evidence  of  a  most  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  these  institutions  to 
work  together,  each  making  its  course  as  broad  as  possible  b}'  forming  nn  alliance 
with  a  college  which  offers  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts;  each  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  local  conditions  in  order  to  make  its  influence  felt  in  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  each  recognizing  in  its  research  work  the  principle  of  division  of  lalK>r  and 
attacking  certain  definite  parts  of  tho  whole  great  problem. 

The  movement  for  university  extension  was  represented  by  exhibits  from  Oxford, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  several 
smaller  colleges.  Oxford  sent  a  case  containing  photogra])h8  of  the  exterior  and 
interior  of  tho  building  she  has  devoted  to  this  work,  examples  of  tho  piiblicntions 
issued  and  tho  blank  forms  used,  a  specimen  traveling  library  containing  31  volumes, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  statistical  and  other  information  in  regard  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  movement  in  England. 

Tho  University  of  tho  City  of  New  York  and  the  University  of  Chicago  showed 
on  wing  frames  sets  of  administrative  blanks  and  specimens  of  tho  announcements 
and  other  publications  issued  in  connection  with  extension  work  in  both  places. 
There  were  also  several  traveling  libraries  illustrating  the  methods  used  in  furnish- 
ing to  each  lecturer  a  mo<lerate  number  of  the  best  reference  books  bearing  on  his 
subject,  and  sending  them  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  so  as  to  furnish  hia  students 
with  a  small  working  library. 

The  Chautauqua  exhibit  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  not  because  the 
Chautauqua  system  resembles  university  extension  in  its  specific  aims  and  methods, 
for  it  does  not,  but  because  it,  too,  is  a  movement  for  popularizing  higher  education 
and  fostering  a  taste  for  the  various  lines  of  study.  The  alcove  devoted  to  this 
exhibit  contained  a  very  systematic  showing  of  the  work  done  in  the  Chautauqua 
literary  and  scientific  circles,  and  also  in  Chautauqua  College.  Programmes  and  leaf- 
lets explaining  the  work  were  freely  distributed,  and  a  great  many  visitors  were  led 
to  recognize  for  the  first  time  that  "  Chautauqua  "  stands  for  two  very  distinct  tilings : 
(1)  Literary  and  scientific  work  done  at  home  during  the  year  bj'  people  who  wish 
to  be  guided  in  their  reading  and  study,  and  (2)  thorough  college  work  in  all  branches 
done  at  Chautauqua,  under  competent  university  instmctors,  during  six  weeks  of 
the  Bummer  vacation. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  greater  part  of  this  article  has  been  devote<l  to  a  compari- 
son of  American  educational  exhibits.  This  was  not  because  the  foreign  universities 
sent  nothing,  for  Germany,  France,  Russia,  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  South  American 
Republics  were  all  represented,  but  rather  because  of  tho  greater  importance  to  us 
of  a  study  of  education  at  home.     Wo  could  derive  great  profit  from  a  knowledge  of 
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foreign  schools  and  foreign  iDstitutious,  but  after  all,  it  is  the  American  problem 
which,  confronts  us,  and  the  American  solution  that  should  receive  our  closest  study. 

III.  The  public  school  exhibits  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  proved  to  be  of  great 
yalue  to  the  student  of  education.  This  was  not  because  they  presented  a  complete 
picture  of  the  best  systems  of  public  education  the  world  over,  for  they  did  not; 
nor  was  it  because  they  fairly  represented  the  work  done  in  the  schools  of  any  single 
country,  for  this  was  not  true  even  of  the  United  States.  The  great  value  of  the 
exhibits  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  their  fragmentary  character  and  (in 
many  cases)  hasty  preparation,  they  embodied  ideas  and  ideals  of  popular  education 
that  could  not  fail  to  be  helpful  and  inspiring  to  every  thoughtful  visitor.  They 
afforded  teachers  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  plans,  methods,  and  results  of  the 
school  work  of  many  difforeut  nations  and  to  see  how  widespread  is  the  present  inter- 
est iji  certain  great  educational  movements.  Recognition  of  the  value  of  nature- 
study,  the  use  of  objective  methods,  the  incorporation  of  kindergarten  and  manual 
training  schools  into  systems  of  public  education,  these  and  many  other  important 
features  of  educational  progress  were  illustrated,  not  only  by  exhibits  from  the 
United  States,  but  also  by  school  work  sent  from  such  widely  separated  countries  as 
Japan,  Canada,  Russia,  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Visitors  founds  also,  that  both 
at  home  and  abroad  increasing  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  training  of  teachers 
and  the  building  up  of  a  science  of  education,  and  that  from  distant  Montevideo  to 
Tokyo  on  the  one  side,  and  St.  Petersburg  on  the  other,  there  are  growing  up  educa- 
tional museums  which  are  important  factors  in  the  development  of  national  systems 
of  education.  American  teachers  were  newly  aroused  to  a  recognition  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  a  well-equipped  museum  would  help  them  in  their  work,  and  they 
irequently  expressed  a  hope  that  America  would  not  neglect  this  great  opportunity 
to  secure  the  most  important  World's  Fair  collections  and  found  such  a  museum. 
They  will  bo  interested  to  learn  that  this  plan  has  been  carried  out,  and  that  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  has  secured  some  of  these  collections,  and  intends  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  great  educational  museum. 

During  the  Fair  the  foreign  collections  were  of  little  use  to  students  of  education, 
since  many  of  them  were  placed  in  out-of-the-way  corners,  and  some  were  not  even 
unpacked  because  of  the  limited  amount  of  space  assigned  for  educational  exhibits. 
It  was  deplorable  that  the  men  who  conceived  and  carried  out  the  plans  for  the  Fair 
on  such  a  magnificient  scale  should  fail  to  recognize  the  importance  of  providing 
properly  for  the  educational  section.  It  should  have  been  assigned  the  choicest  spot 
in  all  the  Fair.  A  recent  writer  has  said:  '*The  progress  of  man  toward  higher  civ- 
ilization results  from  a  combination  of  two  important  movements:  First,  that  which 
aims  at  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  knowledge;  and  second,  that  which  seeks  to 
apply  this  knowledge  in  the  arts."  The  World^s  Fair  officials  spent  millions  of 
dollars  in  representing  the  historical  development  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
arts;  but  they  waited  until  the  Fair  was  almost  ready  to  bo  opened  before  giving 
formal  recognition  to  the  institutions  which  make  it  possible  to  maintain  these  same 
arts  in  their  present  state  and  to  develop  them  still  further. 

The  space  when  assigned,  although  far  too  small  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  was  larger  than  had  been  given  to  education  at  any  previous  world's  fair. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  devoted  to  exhibits  of  public  education,  and  contained  a 
wealth  of  material  for  studying  important  public  school  questions,  such  as  central- 
ized authority  r.  local  self-government;  trained  teachers  v.  untrained;  individual 
freedom  for  teacher  and  pupil  r.  rigid  restriction  of  such  freedom ;  the  use  of  text- 
books r.  the  study  of  nature;  and  purely  intellectual  discipline  v.  the  simultaneous 
training  of  head,  heart,  and  hand.  The  foreign  exhibits  contained  much  valuable 
material  for  study  along  all  of  these  lines,  but  the  writer  will  use  them  in  this 
article  merely  as  illustrations  of  points  made  in  discussing  the  United  States 
exhibits. 
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There  were  two  ways  in  which  the  visitor  could  get  a  broad  view  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States:  First,  by  studying  the  exhibit  sent  from  Washington  by 
the  Bnrean  of  Education;  and  second,  by  studying  the  exhibits  of  organization  and 
administration  in  the  several  State  sections.  The  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion was  intended  to  show  what  attitude  the  National  Government  assumes  toward 
schools  and  colleges  in  this  country,  viz,  one  of  encouragement  and  moral  support 
to  every  educational  institution,  and  of  direct  assistance  to  three  inxportant  classes 
of  schools:  (1)  The  public  schools  in  each  new  State;  (2)  agricultural  colleges  (of 
which  there  is  at  least  one  in  every  State  in  the  Union) ;  and  (3)  the  schools  of 
Alaska.  The  Bureau  alao  cooperates  with  schoolmen,  as  far  as  its  funds  permit,  in 
translating  foreign  publications  and  in  collecting  and  publishing  information  of  any 
sort  that  will  help  the  cause  of  education. 

The  Government  exhibit,  therefore,  consisted  largely  of  the  publications  of  the 
Bureau,  including  books,  charts,  maps,  and  statistics ;  books  collected  by  the  Bureau, 
such  as  catalogues  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  world ;  catalogues  of  sec- 
ondary schools,  copies  of  educational  journals,  and  reports  of  State  and  local  school 
superintendents.  There  was  also  an  interesting  showing  of  Alaskan  school  work 
and  the  collective  exhibit  of  agricultural  colleges  which  was  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
vious article. 

It  was  lu^ceHsary,  however,  to  examine  the  State  exhibits  in  order  to  study  the 
actual  conditions  under  which  public  school  work  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country 
is  carried  on.  The  diversity  found  in  the  exhibits  of  school  laws  and  organization 
showed  at  once  how  entirely  independent  each  State  is  in  controlling  thcHe  matters. 
In  some  States,  e.  g.,  Indiana,  the  authority  is  centralized,  while  in  others,  notably 
Mass!ichu8i.'tt.s,  the  principle  of  local  self-government  prevails.  In  studying  the 
educational  exhibits  this  fact  had  to  be  kept  in  mind  constantly  in  order  to  estimate 
properly  the  importance  of  small  collective  exhibits  as  compared  with  large  indi- 
vidual exhibits. 

Nearly  every  State  exhibiting  made  some  attempt  to  show  school  resources  and 
organization,  but  only  four  or  five  did  this  with  marked  success.  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Michigan  were  among  the  foremost,  sending  maps,  charts,  and 
printed  documents,  and  using  a  great  variety  of  graphic  an<^  tabular  methods  to 
illustrate  important  features  of  their  respective  State  systems. 

New  York  sent  a  large  wall  map,  on  which  were  indicated  not  only  the  location  of 
every  educational  institution  in  the  State,  but  also  the  character  of  each,  whether 
public  or  private;  if  sectarian,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  how  supported,  and 
whether  it  admits  men  only,  or  women  only,  or  both.  This  map  was  a  uiastorjiiece 
in  graphic  representation,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Michigan  sent  a  smaller  wall  map,  answering  many  of  the  same  qucHtions  by  a 
siUiilar  system  of  arbitrary  signs,  and  added  a  series  of  county  maps  that  were 
placed  on  wing  frames  at  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  could  contain,  tliercfore,  a  far 
larger  number  of  details  than  if  hung  on  the  wall.  By  the  side  oi  each  map  was  a 
column  of  statistics  in  regard  to  the  schools  shown  upon  it,  giving  school  2)opu1ation 
and  attendance;  the  number  of  teachers  (male  and  female),  and  the  average  salaries 
of  each;  the  number  of  schoolhou.sca  and  their  capacity ;  the  cost  <»f  maintaining 
the  public  schools,  and  st^itements  iu  regard  to  the  taxes  assessed  for  their  support. 
These  maps  were  supplemented  by  graphic  charts  on  which  the  important  totals  of 
the  public  school  statistics  of  the  State  were  sei)arately  shown,  and  by  a  series  of 
photographs  of  the  buildings,  the  teachers,  and  the  pupils  of  representative  schools 
throughout  its  State.  Each  photograph  was  accompanied  by  a  concise  statonieut  in 
regard  to  the  course  of  study,  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
and  pupils  In  the  school  shown.  To  represent  the  administration  of  all  of  these 
schools  there  were  collected  in  a  single  volume  typical  sets  of  the  administrative 
blanks  used  by  the  central  authorities  and  by  many  of  the  best  schools  iu  the  State. 
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This  splendid  showing  of  organization  and  ndininistration,  together  "with  the 
exliihit  of  pnpils'  work,  gave  a  good  picture  of  public  education  in  Michigan  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  The  visitor  could  study  the  State  system  as  a 
system,  nnd  see  where  the  schools  are,  of  what  materials  they  are  built,  how  well 
attende<l,  what  the  pupils  look  like,  what  they  study,  what  preparation  the  teachers 
have  had,  what  salaries  they  receive,  how  school  funds  are  raised  and  finances  man- 
aged, and  how  school  supervision  and  other  details  of  organization  are  controlled. 
Michigan  is  not  mentioned  thus  prominently  because  tho  separate  parts  of  its  exhibit 
were  necessarily  better  than  the  corresponding  parts  of  other  exhibits.  On  the 
contrary,  the  collection  of  pupils'  work,  for  example,  was  very  inadequate  to  repre- 
sent the  schools  of  the  State  or  even  of  its  larger  cities.  It  is  mentioned  beoauso,  in 
showing  its  system  as  such,  it  combined  nearly  all  of  the  good  features  to  be  found 
in  the  State  exhibits. 

California  sent  relief  m<ips  to  show  the  distribution  of  her  rural  schools,  and  Sonth 
Dakota  sent  maps  showing  tho  location  of  school  lands.  A  number  of  States  con- 
tributed fine  statistical  charts,  and  several  sent  collections  of  reports  and  school 
laws.  New  York  made  a  very  comprehensive  showing  of  the  work  of  the  board  of 
regents,  including  in  it  many  reports  and  bound  volumes  and  some  valuable  graphic 
charts. 

Only  a  few  Stat<;3  sent  maps  to  show  the  location  of  every  public  school  building, 
but  nc.nrly  nil  sent  numerous  illustrations  of  school  architecture.  These  included 
photographs  of  the  exteriors  of  public  school  buildings,  plans  and  elevations  of  typical 
city  and  country  schools;  descriptions  of  tho  methods  used  in  heating,  lighting,  and 
ventilating  schoolhouses,  and  photographs  of  interiors  showing  the  general  appear- 
ance of  recitation  rooms  and  laboratories  in  use,  their  furniture  and  fittings,  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  pupils  themselves,  either  busy  at  work  or  else  grouped  in  the 
foreground.  It  was  noticeable  that  many  of  the  Western  cities  had  especially  hand- 
some schoolhouses,  and  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  tho  schools  recently  bnilt 
showed  a  marked  advance  over  their  predecessors,  both  in  architectural  beauty  and 
in  fitness  for  school  work. 

'J'ho  lino  collection  of  photographs  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  represent 
library  nrchitecture  should  also  be  mentioned  here.  It  contained  numerous  plans 
and  elevations  and  about  two  hundred  photographs  of  large  library  buildings  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  it  was  studied  with  great  care  by  visitors.  In  many  parts 
of  tho  educational  section  there  were  supplementary  exhibits — reports,  bibliogra- 
phies, and  statistical  tables — giving  further  information  about  libraries.  It  was  very 
interesting  to  study  tho  American  library  exhibits  in  connection  with  those  sent  by 
tho  derinan  and  other  foreign  Governments,  in  order  to  sec  how  our  country  compares 
with  tlio  other  leading  countries  of  the  world  in  providing  for  this  great  department 
of  public  education. 

School  architecture  and  equij)nient  were  also  represented  by  a  number  of  model 
schoolrooms  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  tho  several  active  exhibits.  These  were  located 
in  various  parts  of  the  grounds,  and,  although  only  one  or  two  were  designed  to  rep- 
resent public  school  work,  all  of  them  will  bo  noted  hero  for  tho  reason  that  a  model 
room  ought  to  show  the  best  equipment  for  every  school  of  the  grade  represented, 
whetJicr  public  or  private. 

There  were  two  of  these  rooms  in  tho  Illinois  Building.  One  was  fitted  np  under 
tho  direction  of  tho  State  6ui>erintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  contained  a 
representative  collection  of  school  furniture  for  teachers  and  pupils,  and  also  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  apparatus  for  instruction,  maps,  pictures,  and  diagrammatic 
charts,  collections  and  apparatus  for  science  work  and  kindergarten  texiching,  and 
a  few  text-books. 

llie  other  was  a  light  airy  room,  in  which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Illinois  board 
of  lady  managers,  a  kindergarten  was  in  daily  session.  It  had  large  windows  on 
the  south  and  east  sides,  the  walls  were  prettily  tinted  and  decorated,  the  window 
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seats  were  filled  with  flowerS;  and  there  wus  the  iisn.il  kindcrgart^'ii  fnruitnre.  It 
showed  not  an  elaborate  ideal,  hut  simply  an  attractive,  cheerful  schoolroom,  such 
as  ought  to  be  provided,  if  possible,  for  every  kindergarten. 

In  the  Children's  Building  there  were  several  model  rooms;  a  creche  in  which  the 
babies  were  cared  for  by  nurses  and  the  ''toddlers'^  were  amused  with  toys  and 
games;  a  kitchen  garden  containing  the  appliances  needed  in  teaching  elementary 
housewifery;  a  gymnasium  provided  with  simple  apparatus  for  bodybuilding;  a 
deaf  and  dumb  school  which  had  no  especially  unique  school  furniture,  and  a  sloid 
workshop.  The  latter  was  equipped  with  the  benches  and  tools  needed  in  construct- 
ing the  entire  series  of  models  that  are  made  in  the  sloid  school  in  Boston,  and  it 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  favorable  comment. 

The  Indian  school  buihliug  in  the  southern  part  of  the  gronnds  was  not  intended 
to  be  typical  of  what  a  school  of  this  kind  should  be.  It  was  necessarily  small,  and 
without  the  machinery  and  other  appliances  needed  in  teaching  the  more  important 
industrial  branches,  and  yet  it  illustrated  very  well  the  problems  that  must  be  met 
in  these  schools ;  and  by  means  of  well-arranged  rooms  for  work  and  for  recitation, 
and  also  by  photographs  and  transparencies  showing  the  buildings  of  several  Indian 
schools,  it  gave  to  the  Tisitor  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  how  snch  institutions  are 
equipx>ed. 

There  were  in  various  parts  of  the  edncational  section  interesting  exhibits  of 
school  furniture.  The  Bnrean  of  Education  showed  models  illnstrating  the  histori- 
cal development  of  American  invention  along  this  line;  several  manufacturers  sent 
specimens  of  the  furniture  now  on  the  market;  and  a  number  of  foreign  countries — 
notably  Umguay  and  Japan — showed  models  of  school  famitnre  and  fittings. 

Appliances  and  apparatus  for  instruction  did  not  occupy  a  very  large  part  of  the 
space  devoted  to  school  exhibits.  This  was  largely  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  objective 
methods  now  so  generally  recognized  as  an  indispensable  feature  of  every  scheme  of 
education  make  it  possible  to  use  so  many  things  as  '^apparatus  for  instruction'' 
that  not  merely  the  contents  of  a  single  section  but  nearly  everything  in  the  Fair 
might  be  classed  under  this  head  by  one  or  another  kind  of  school.  There  were, 
however,  several  exhibits  designed  especially  to  show  the  apparatus  used  for  teach- 
ing the  principles  of  scienee  in  secondary  schools.  One  represented  the  amount  of 
apparatus  that  a  school  must  have  iu  order  to  secure  a  special  appro]iriation  from 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  near  it  was  a  fuller  collection  intended 
to  show  what  additional  appliancea  these  schools  arc  expected  to  obtain  as  soon  as 
their  funds  permit. 

There  were  several  collections  of  apparatus  made  by  students  in  schools  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  The  most  important  of  these  was  from  the  Teachers'  College 
in  New  York,  and  consisted  of  one  hundred  specimens  of  simple  apparatus  for  instruc- 
tion in  physics,  chemistry,  and  physiology.  The  construction  and  use  of  each  piece 
were  explained  by  means  of  diagrams  and  printed  statements.  This  collection  was 
carefully  studied  by  a  groat  many  teachers,  who  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  help- 
ful parts  of  the  entire  educational  exhibit.  Several  normal  schools  sent  smaller  col- 
lections of  a  similar  nature,  and  some  added  simple  apparatus  for  teaching  geology, 
botany,  and  other  subjects. 

Normal  schools  did  not  on  the  whole  make  very  extensive  exhibits,  ns  they  seemed 
to  feel  that  their  work  was  hard  to  represent.  It  is  true  that  the  training  of  teach- 
ers is  a  process  of  developing  an  inner  power  that  does  not  find  immediate  outward 
expression;  and  that  many  of  the  methods  used  can  be  illustrated  only  in  an  active 
exhibit.  There  are,  nevertheless,  important  parts  of  normal  school  work  that  can  be 
shown. 

A  number  of  State  normal  schools  sent  collections  of  photographs  and  bound  vol- 
nmes  of  written  work,  but  usually  not  enough  to  enable  visitors  to  study  the  methods 
they  use  or  the  results  they  have  achieved.  A  few  exhibits,  notably  those  from  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts,  were  more  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  and  the 
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Illinois  exhibit  coDtained  a  most  valuable  uormal  school  section.  The  latter  was 
in  two  parts,  the  State  schools  being  shown  in  the  Illinois  Building,  and  the  Cook 
County  school  in  the  Children's  Building.  The  large  amount  of  space  available 
gave  the  normal  schools  of  Illinois  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  other  States,  and 
they  used  it  well.  They  devoted  a  part  of  the  wall  space  to  showing,  by  means  of  a 
series  of  charts,  the  courses  of  study  they  offer,  and  the  interrelations  of  these  courses. 
Below  were  volumes  of  written  papers  representing  work  done  by  pupils  in  each  sub- 
ject of  study,  and  also  herbaria  and  other  scientific  collections  made  by  students. 
Equipment  was  represented  by  means  of  photographs,  and  the  work  of  model  schools 
was  shown  in  its  relation  to  uormal  school  training.  Methods  for  nature  study 
and  various  kinds  of  illustrative  work  were  prominent  in  each  of  the  three  exhibits, 
espec  ially  in  that  of  the  Cook  County  school. 

The  exhibits  above  noted  were  very  essential  features  of  the  public  school  section, 
but  of  course  the  greater  part  of  the  space  was  filled  with  pupils'  work,  the  walls 
being  covered  chiefly  with  the  results  of  drawing  and  form  study  aud  the  shelves 
with  volumes  of  written  work,  while  the  cases  contained  mechanical  and  scientific 
products.  It  was  necessary,  for  the  interpretation  of  this  great  mass  of  material, 
that  each  exercise  shown  should  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  course  of 
study  to  which  it  belonged,  the  previous  preparation  of  the  student  who  produced 
it,  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  worked  on  this  particular  occasion.  In  most 
of  the  exhibits  these  teachers'  statements  were  wholly  lacking,  and  in  only  a  few 
were  they  at  all  satisfactory. 

Many  of  the  State  exhibits  were  so  fragmentary  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrange 
them  in  a  way  that  would  give  a  good  idea  of  the  system  as  a  whole.  Those  which 
were  more  complete  did  not  adopt  a  common  plan  of  arrangement,  and  the  result 
was  very  confusing.  A  few  of  the  States  made  up  for  this  defect  by  providing 
expert  custodians  to  assist  visitors  who  wanted  to  study  school  work,  but  where 
there  was  no  regular  attendant  it  interfered  seriously  with  the  usefulness  of  the 
exhibit. 

Illinois  and  Washington  had  plenty  of  room  in  their  State  buildings,  aud  were 
able  tliereforo  to  carry  out  the  original  ^'gridiron"  plan,  viz,  to  arrange  school  ma- 
terial so  that  by  going  through  the  exhibit  in  one  direction  visitors  could  follow  a 
single  subject  through  successive  grades,  and  by  going  through  at  right  angles  to 
this  direction  they  could  study  the  work  done  in  every  subject  taught  in  a  single 
grade.  The  material  in  the  Illinois  exhibit  was  grouped  under  the  heads  of  (a) 
rural  schools,  (h)  graded  schools,  (c)  high  schools,  aud  {d)  manual  training  schools. 
The  intention  was  to  make  an  institutional  exhibit,  i.  e.,  a  collective  exhibit  of  the 
entire  public  school  system  of  the  State  rather  than  an  aggregation  of  individual 
exhibits  from  various  schools  in  the  State.  This  proved  to  be  impracticable,  because 
the  State  has  not  a  uniform  system,  and  there  is  so  much  difference  between  schools 
of  the  same  grade  in  different  [>lace3  that  no  collective  exhibit  could  rein'esent  them 
fairly. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Illinois  exhibit  was  sent  by  the 
Chicago  schools.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  displayed  on  wing  frames,  of  which 
each  was  devoted  to  a  single  subject  of  study,  and  had  its  contents  arranged  grade 
by  gra<lo  in  a  progressive  series.  There  were  also  bound  volumes  of  written  work 
and  a  number  of  drawings,  and  the  whole  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to  learn 
something  of  what  the  Chicago  schools  are  doing. 

The  exhibit  of  science  teaching  from  the  high  schools  of  Chicago  was  especially 
well  arranged.  It  included  work  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology,  and  bore 
evidence  of  being  genuine,  i.  e.,  pupils'  work  prepared  in  the  class  room  or  in  the 
laboratory,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  The  writer  does  not 
mean  to  imply  that  this  work  was  exceptional  in  being  genuine,  but  only  that  it 
was  exceptional  in  bearing  on  its  face  such  clear  evidence  that  it  was  genuine.  It 
included  pictures  and  descriptions  of  experiments,  showing  the  material  and  ap- 
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paratuB  used,  the  iiietbods  followed,  and  the  results  acbioved.  These  exhibits  of 
actual  results,  used  in  connection  with  photographs,  showing  pupils  at  work, 
enabled  the  visitor  to  form  a  good  idea  of  what  the  Chicago  high  schools  attempt 
in  science  teaching,  and  how  far  it  is  successful. 

The  science  work  from  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  and  from  Kansas  City  was 
also  especially  strong.  A  unique  feature  of  the  Kansas  City  exhibit  represented 
work  done  by  pupils  in  collecting  seeds,  eggs,  and  insects,  caring  for  them  in  school 
laboratories,  and  observing  their  habits  and  gr)wth  from  day  to  day.  Another  sug- 
gestive science  exhibit  (sent  by  a  New  York  academy)  contained  collections  made 
by  pupils  during  a  summer  excursion  of  several  weeks,  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
supplementing  the  regular  school  work  by  a  more  direet  study  of  nature. 

In  many  other  ways  the  exhibits  showed  that  there  is  a  marked  tendency  in  the 
public  schools  of  America  toward  introducing  nature  study  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  and  cultivating  in  the  pupils  habits  of  careful  observation  and 
experiment.  After  discovering  important  truths  for  themselves  they  are  required  to 
describe  and  interpret  what  they  have  discovered.  One  of  the  best  results  of  this 
method  is  that  it  ^ives  them  a  real  interest  in  the  language  work  involved  and  helps 
greatly  in  developing  their  power  of  expression.  They  are  also  required  to  make 
simple  sketches  to  illustrate  tbeir  notes  and  compositions.  This  fixes  in  their  minds 
some  of  the  more  important  facts  and  gives  them  an  additional  means  of  expression. 

There  is,  however,  a  real  danger  in  allowing  the  average  teacher  to  attempt  to  cor- 
relate language  work  and  drawing  with  science,  literature,  history,  and  mathematics. 
Many  of  the  exhibits  of  pu^nls*  work,  particularly  from  Western  States,  served  to 
eiiix)hasize  this  point.  It  seemed  as  if  certain  teachers  who  attempted  correlation 
had  lost  their  sense  of  proportion  and  allowed  pupils  to  devote  far  more  time  and 
attention  to  drawings  than  to  the  subject-matter  they  were  intended  to  illustrate. 
A  two-hour  sketch  is  out  of  place  on  a  fifteen-minute  problem  in  arithmetic.  It  may 
bo  that  this  error  is  not  as  widespread  as  the  exhibits  would  seem  to  indicate,  and 
that  the  material  shown  was  prepared  for  exhibition  purposes  instead  of  being  regu- 
lar school  work.  At  any  rate  such  exhibits  were  open  to  criticism,  for  if  they  were 
really  representative  they  showed  badly  arranged  work,  and  if  not  they  should 
never  have  been  sent  to  the  Exposition. 

The  exhibits  of  form  study  and  drawing  were  important  features  in  every  State 
section.  They  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  wall  space,  not  because  the}'  were  of 
superior  excellence,  nor  because  this  subject  is  given  a  conspicuous  i>]ace  in  every 
grade  of  public  school  work,  but,  in  most  cases,  simply  because  they  were  more  easily 
mounted  and  more  showy  than  other  school  products.  However,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  admirable  work  exhibited,  and  nearly  every  current  method  of  teaching  draw- 
ing was  shown  in  one  place  or  another.  In  the  New  Jersey  exhibit,  for  example,  there 
were  five  cases  of  pupils'  drawings  placed  side  by  side,  each  showing  the  results  of  a 
different  svstem. 

The  system  most  fully  represented  in  the  public  school  section  was  the  Prani;.  In 
a  central  location  was  the  'Mdeal  exhibit'*  arranged  by  the  Trang  Company.  It 
contained  a  typical  series  of  models  and  exercises  intended  to  show  acoinph-to  course 
in  geometrical,  constructive,  and  decorative  drawing.  Many  of  the  neighboring 
State  exhibits  served  to  show  by  means  of  pupils'  work  to  what  extent  schools  had 
succeeded  in  applying  this  system. 

The  exhibit  of  pupils'  written  work  consisted  of  daily  exercises,  such  as  composi- 
tions, dictations,  and  laboratory  notes;  of  monthly  and  annual  examinations,  and 
of  occasional  productions  of  all  kinds.  Unfortunately  manj'  of  the  latter  wore  spe- 
cially prepared  for  the  Kxposition,  and  were  revised  and  copied  until  it  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  they  really  represented.  They  formed  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
corresponding  Kreuch  exhibits.  A  single  volume  sent  from  Paris  by  one  of  the 
^coles  elementaires  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  French  method  of  showing  pupils' 
work.     It  contained  all  of  the  written  exercises  of  a  certain  boy  from  tbe  time  he 
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entered  school,  .it  G  years  of  ago,  nntil  ho  left,  eight  years  later.  First  there  waa  a 
picturo  of  him  taken  \rhen  ho  entered  and  a  preface  written  by  his  teacher  to  help 
re4iders  to  interpret  tho  work  which  fidlowed.  Then  came  exercises  and  examinAtiooa, 
grouped  to  show  hi:)  progress  from  year  to  year  and  to  illustrate  tho  successive  steps 
in  the  course  of  iustrnction  and  the  methods  used  in  teaching.  Tliere  were  iu  the 
exercises  frequent  corrections  made  by  the  teacher,  and  on  tho  exaniiuation  papers 
were  the  original  marks,  showing  what  cre<lit  the  pupil  rcceive<l.  There  were  also 
copies  of  his  record  throughout  tl'o  eight  years  and  of  tho  certificate  he  receiTed  at 
graduation,  together  with  his  i>hotograph  taken  at  14.  Ho  was  said  to  l>e  a  boy  of 
no  nioro  than  average  ability,  but  it  makes  no  difference  in  the  value  of  the  exhibit 
whether  or  not  this  is  true,  because  the  volume  rejiTesentH  not  one  student  entering 
into  unequal  competition  with  others,  but  au  individual  steadily  developing  his  fac- 
ulties and  striving  to  improve  on  his  own  previous  work.  It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  attend  school  in  tho  same  place  for  eight  yearn  and  that  all  of  his  work  sbonld 
be  preserved  iu  order  to  make  this  exhibit  possible.  Neither  of  these  conditions  is 
likely  to  obtain  in  a  rapidly  growing  community,  and  therefore  a  similar  American 
exhibit  would  bo  difficult  to  prepare.  The  fundamental  principle  involved,  viz,  the 
competition  of  tho  pupil  not  with  his  classmates,  but  with  himself,  is,  however,  one 
that  wo  could  easily  adapt  to  American  conditions,  and  thus  provide  for  a  better 
gauge  of  the  etnciency  of  our  school  work  than  was  found  in  some  exhibits  at  the 
Fair. 

Many  teachers  who  studied  the  school  exhibits  seemed  to  feel  that  work  in  their 
own  grade  was  the  most  important  part  for  them  to  see.  They  gave,  therefore,  com- 
paratively little  attention  to  the  broader  aspects  of  tho  educational  exhibits  and 
confined  themselves  almost  entirely  to  work  which  was  directly  comparable  to  their 
own.  This  may  have  been  the  best  plan  for  teachers  whose  visit  to  the  Fair  was  so 
short  that  they  could  devoto  but  little  time  to  school  exhibits,  but  this  was  not 
always  the  case.  There  were  some  who  did  not  feel  any  Intercast  in  the  exhihita 
from  other  grades.  If  our  schools  should  follow  tho  plan  adopted  by  certain  of  the 
lower  schools  in  Germany,  viz,  of  promoting  tho  teacher  with  tho  pupils,  it  would 
result  in  giving  many  of  the  teachers  a  wider  range  of  interests,  and  thus  in  stimn* 
lating  thcui  to  seek  helpful  suggestions  in  the  work  of  every  school  grade. 

Among  the  World's  Fair  visitors  there  were,  of  course,  many  teachers  who  took 
the  broad  view  of  education  and  were  inclined  to  study,  as  far  as  their  time  would 
X)ernnt,  each  educational  exhibit.  Among  them  none  appeared  to  bo  more  interested 
iu  all  that  the  schools  had  sent  than  tho  kindergartners.  They  wanted  to  see,  not 
only  exhibits  representing  the  work  of  kindergartens  and  training  classes,  bnt  also 
exhibits  showing  whether  or  not  the  see<ls  planted  in  a  ''child  garden"  are  given 
opportunity  to  grow  in  later  school  life;  whether  music  is  continnea  through  every 
grade;  whether  the  skill  acquired  in  the  occupations  is  used  as  a  foundation  for  an 
uuintorrupted  courso  in  manual  training;  whether  tho  development  of  a  love  for 
nature  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  all  school  work,  and  whether  the  social  instinct 
which  leads  the  kindergarten  child  to  recognize  that  he  is  only  one  among  many 
continues  to  be  fostere<l  by  tho  study  of  history  and  the  social  scienees.  They  found 
indications  that  in  certain  places  nearly  all  of  these  questions  could  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  in  many  others  they  could  not. 

The  real  kindergarten  exhibits  (as  contrasted  with  the  exhibits  representing  kin- 
dergarten features  in  primary  schools)  were  not  very  numerous,  and  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  showing  tho  results  of  this  early  work  the  best  of  them  were  far  f^m 
satisfactory.  The  one  exception  to  this  statement  was  tho  active  exhibit  in  the 
Illinois  Building.  There  every  day  a  group  of  well-equipped  teachers  conducted  a 
model  kindergarten,  that  showed  to  thousands  of  people  during  the  summer  a  liean- 
tifnl  picturo  of  happy  school  life.  Visitors  were  admitted  to  a  low  gallery  at  on^ 
end  of  the  room  and  were  requested  not  to  talk  while  there.  Tho  children  were 
brought  from  their  homes  to  the  Fair  each  morning  in  an  omnibus,  and  dnring  tlia 
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seMion'thoy  took  part  in  tbo  plovH  niul  gainos.  the  sonjors  mifl  occiipnlioiifi — in  erery- 
thiiig  'that  »  cliaracteriHtic  of  a  trn©  kiudergnrton — wiihoirt  paying  tbe  sliglrtest 
attention  to  vkitors'or-to  tbe  many  (lifrtractions  nronnd  tbora.  It  wim  a  niofft  fftrik- 
iug'inostnition  of  the  influence  exorteA  by  a  toacbcr  Tvlin  cnn-make  tbe  soliool  T^-ork 
iDtoTast  her  pupils.  Thoro  -^'ore,  in  addition  to  tbe  oxbibit8  «ent  by  kindergartens 
and  training  clossee,  Bcvoral  representing  niannfactnrerR  of  kindergarten  eititplics. 
Each  of  these  tliree  classes  of  exhibits  was  of  great  valne  to  teachers  direotly  con- 
nected ivith  tbe -work,  but  to  tbe  average  visitor  they  did  not,  as  a  nrtc,  give  very 
clear  or  noonrate  ideas.  There  was,  however,  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Gallery,  one  kin- 
dergarten exhibit  -that  attracted  a  great -deal  erf  attention.  It  was  sent  Thy  iihe  city 
of  Boobeeter,  oud  contained,  in  addition  to  a  large  anionnt  of  moterial  for  teaching 
and  ox  work  done  Ijy  pupils,  a  series  of  thirty  photographs  showing  a  kindergarten 
inecsaion.  These  had  been  enlarged  from  kodak  pictures  taken  Uy  an  artist  who 
•pent  n  day  in  one  of  the  public  kindergartens,  sitting  among  the  children  and  tak- 
ing a  pictnro  whenever  he  had  a  goo<l  ojiportunity.  The  result  was  a  -series  of 
photogniphe  ropieseutiug  nearly  every  important  feature  of  the  ^daily  kindergarten 
programme. 

In  this  discussion  of  public  school  and  kindergarten  cxbibite  the  writer  has  ibl- 
}owe<l  the  oanie  plan  as  in  previous  articles,  and  has  merely  trie<l  to  point  ont  eome 
-features -of  the  educational  «eotion  that  were  worthy  of -study,  leaving  It  io  the 
specialists  in  each  ^department  to  estimntte  rulative  values. 

SOlklE  ECHOES  FROM  THE  EXPOHITION. 

[By  a  correBpondent  of  Education.] 

Kew  ideals  are  the  heralds  of  progress,  and  teachers  wfll  come  -far  tibort  of  their 
privilege  if  they  fail  to  carry  anew  impulse  for  higher  and  )>etter  work  into  our 
educational  life  as  the  immediate  fruits  of  tbe  Columbian  Expfwition. 

The  sight  of  wotkn  of  art  and  industry  iftimulutes  and  creates  a  geiiiuR  to  make 
ibeni ;  -so  with  the  "ehow  woi4c  '*  of  the  natifms  and  their  schools  in  the  educational 
exhibit.  Tbe  nrt  display  of  the  Centennial  of  1876  gave  us  art  ideals  wo -had -never 
possessed,  ushered  in  the  Anicrienii  reu.'iissance,  and  mainly  laid  tbe  fonndation  for 
tbe  unique,  varied,  and  Jrich 'United  Btirtes  collection  of  gems  and  masteiTiieces  at 
Chicago. 

'Idke  otiier  parts -of  the  Fair,  tbe  educntional  display  in  certainly  the  greatest  of 
its  kind  in  human  histary,  and  our  schools  muet  gain  immensely  if  we  set  about  tbe 
taiik  in  earnest.  One  has  noted  the  meclianieal  cxcelloiicicB  alone,  and  thiB  is  not  to 
bedeepised;  another  noted  the  exquinite  taste,  lestbeties,  and  etbirs  of  education ; 
and  others  still,  the  natural  freedom  nnd  intuitive  grasp  of  truth,  of  whirblhc  most 
accurate  ohirography  can  be  nothing  'more  than  the  sensible  dress.  8omc  are 
enriched  in  hand,  some  in  intellect,  and  some  in  soul;  but  all  are  enriched  in  i»ower 
to  ac^hieve  and  to  do. 

For  the  next  few  years  these  new  ideals  must  bo  tested  by  experience  and  ndapled 
to  exiting  conditions  and  ideals,  and  what  tbe  gain  will  be  can  scarcely  bo  con- 
jetftured.  "While  the  genus  will,  no  doubt,  1)0  cosmopolitism,  certainly  no  prophet 
can  foretell  the  siiecics. 

Our  public  school  system,  college  system,  and  university  systeni  are  waiting  to  bo 
welded  or  perhaps  organized  into  one  truly  national  system  that  will  proceed  from 
kinxlergarten  to  university  step  by  step  and  grade  by  grade,  without  hiatus  or 
dnplicntion. 

With  a  B)-stem  of  mm'ersities  like  a  system  of  national  banks,  public  wotks,  etc., 
established  in  every  Btate  and  on  a  common  basis;  with  a  natiimal  department  of 
education  in  charge  of  a  competent  cabinet  officer  and  on  a  par  with  our  other  great 
social  institutions;  with  AVashington,  the  acknowledged  society  and  civic  center, 
also  the  educational  center,  reaching  out  to  every  State,  and  within  and  under  the 
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Jnrisdiction  ol  the  same  toncbiug  every  stage  of  intellectaal  growth — university, 
professional,  and  technical  schools,  colleges,  high  schools,  grammar  and  primary 
schools,  and  kindergartens — the  saving  would  bo  immense  in  time,  money,  and 
energy,  and  the  gain  in  thus  enabling  the  nation  to  adapt  education  to  the  genius  of 
the  American  people,  industrial,  commercial,  etc.,  and  in  advancing  the  standard  of 
culture  uniformly  would  be  practically  incalculable.  Every  heart  throb  of  our  edu- 
cational life  would  pulsate  in  every  artery  and  part,  however  remot-o. 

To  change  the  point  of  view  let  us  leave  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  and  the  math- 
ematical accuracy  and  military  grace  of  Berlin,  Austria,  and  Canada,  the  freer 
nativism  of  Johns  Hopkins  and  Columbia,  the  public  school  naturalness  and  neat- 
ness, especially  of  some  of  our  Western  States,  and  step  down  to  the  Anthropological 
Building,  or  just  over  the  way  to  the  Government  Building.  Museumu  within  a 
museum  and  again  within  a  museum !  All  models  of  perfection  iu  every  appoint- 
ment! What  a  quickening  interest  and  enthusiasm  the  sight  of  them  awakens! 
Not  an  interest  to  be  lost  in  the  getting,  but  a  sort  of  inspiration  that  comes  along 
with  fresh  new  truth  just  from  the  mine  and  mint.  Plans  partly  developed  often 
fail  from  want  of  a  suggestive  model  or  ideal;  but  here  models  to  complement  any 
ideal  are  on  exhibition  ready-made. 

We  have  a  Smithsonian  Institution,  a  National  Museum,  of  which  we  need  not  be 
ashamed ;  but  its  very  excellence  pleads  for  a  national  system  of  museums — pleads 
for  a  museum  and  library  for  every  city  and  town  of  5,000  and  more  people,  where 
all  can  go,  nonschool-going  as  well,  and  drink  in  the  truths  of  history,  the  facts  of 
science,  and  the  beauties  of  art.  The  cabinet,  so  serviceable  just  now  in  the  public 
schools,  private  collections,  and  college  and  university  collections  are  good  begin- 
nings; but  their  number  and  equipment  must  be  increased  umny  fold.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  special  fund  or  appropriation  and  State  or  national  control.  We  are 
using,  and  nsing  well,  mechanical  aids  and  apparatus,  and  this  equally  valuable  aux- 
iliary of  nature  and  art,  even  though  it  bo  extinct,  nature  asks  for  its  rightful 
place.  History  first  hand  can  bo  learned  from  things  historical  only,  science  from 
science  materials,  and  art  from  art  works.  If  the  best  can  not  be  had  at  once,  and 
for  the  asking,  at  least  something  vastly  better  than  nothing  is  possible  with  every 
teacher  and  school. 

The  American  teacher  is  a  very  accommodating  personage.  He  always  has  vast 
opportunities  before  him,  too.  Ho  can  always  wait  and  patiently  lubor.  Every 
community,  village,  and  city  has  within  its  bounds  the  materials  for  a  good  begin- 
ning in  mineralogy,  natural  history,  archiPology,  or  history  and  anthropology,  if 
someone  would  start  the  movement  and  set  the  project  on  foot  by  collecting  the 
scattered  materials,  relics,  manuscripts,  etc.,  and  bring  them  iu  touch  with  the  peo- 
ple and  the  present  every-day  life.  He  can  collect  legend  and  anecdote  also,  and  if 
no  better  housing  of  the  project  is  available  take  it  to  the  school,  the  village  or  city 
hall;  anywhere  rather  than  not  to  make  a  start  at  all.  Teachers  know  only  too 
well  that  most  cities  have  nothing  of  the  kind  and  that  many  smaller  cities  do  not 
have  a  general  library  even.     Here  is  a  bright  opportunity  for  works  that  will  tell. 

One  more  thought,  some  of  the  States  have  already  by  law  provided  for  "free  text- 
books,'* apparatus,  and  other  needful  appliances,  and  report  it  a  great  saving  and 
wise  economy.  Why  wonUnt  not  then  be  still  better  economy  and  more  practical 
to  make  the  provision  national  f  With  our  schools  supplied  and  equipped  as  a  work- 
shop with  all  needed  tools  and  helps,  ample  in  quantity  and  variety  and  suitable  in 
quality,  always  ready  for  use,  the  best  would  be  possible.  The  saving  in  money 
would  give  all  schools  the  more  needful  appliances  now  enjoyed  by  city  and  graded 
schools  only.  But,  say  you,  the  echo  has  a  fading  sound,  is  rather  dim  or  distant. 
Be  it  BO.  Yet,  standing  by  the  Children's  Building  in  the  twilight,  a  reverberating 
Bonnd  forced  its  way  to  the  ear  and  across  the  tiny  sea  between  this  children's  par- 
adise and  the  palace  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  echoes  seemed  to  be  repeating,  over  and 
over,  in  a  playful  and  impressive  music.  Was  it  an  echo  or  only  the  night  wind 
calling  to  the  dawn  f 
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WORLD'S  EbuCATIONAL  EXHIBITS. 
By  Will  S.  Moxrob,  in  Boston  Jonmal  of  PMucation. 

I.  Tho  purpose  of  the  present  series  of  articles  is  to  give  a  brief  survey  of  the 
eduoational  exhibits  from  the  difTereut  States  and  countries.  The  field  is  large  and 
the  task  correspondingly  difficult.  In  a  sense,  the  entire  exhibit  is  educatiouul;  but 
the  articles  which  are  to  follow  will  deal  solely  with  the  exhibition  of  school  work 
and  appurtenances.  All  exprt^ssions  of  values  and  all  criticisms  of  defects  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  individual  opinions  of  the  writer.  Because  of  the  extent  of  the 
field,  the  articles  will  deal  chiefly  with  tho  exhibits  from  primary  and  secondary 
schools. 

New  Engliiud  is  represented  in  the  department  of  liberal  arts  by  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  having  sent  no 
educational  work  fur  exhibition.  Massachusetts  very  naturally  leads  in  the  char- 
acter and  size  of  her  exhibit.  Indeed,  the  Massachusetts  exhibit* is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  American  States.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  could  not  have  been  better, 
and  a  happier  choice  could  scarcely  have  been  made  for  the  superintendent  than  Mr. 
George  E.  Gay. 

The  first  important  section  is  that  devoted  to  the  kindergarten,  Boston,  Brookliue, 
Spriuglield,  Somcrville,  and  Ilolyoke  furnishing  large  quantities  of  work  done  by 
pupils  iu  these  schools.  In  the  i)rimary  department,  Chelsea  exhibits  some  inter- 
esting photographs  of  Superintendent  Davis's  method  of  teaching  reading.  Those 
rc]»resent  nine  ditVerent  steps  in  learning  to  read  and  cover  a  period  of  three  3'ears. 
Another  series  of  photographs  represents  the  work  in  language.  The  State  course 
in  drawing  for  a  period  of  three  years  is  fully  represented.  Sitringfiehl  sends  one  of 
the  most  complete  exhibits  in  drawing,  and  tho  work  reflects  great  credit  on  the  city 
and  Miss  Luella  K.  Fay  (now  Mra.  Maynard),  tho  late  supervisor  of  drawing.  The 
best  work  in  clay  modeling  comes  from  Boston  and  Quincy.  A  surprise  to  all  inspect- 
ors of  the  Boston  school  work  is  the  fact  that  no  work  is  done  with  pen  and  ink 
during  tlic  first  three  3'ears  of  the  school  course.  That  tho  children  lose  by  the  con- 
tinued use  of  pencil  is  evidenced  by  the  comparison  in  grades  above  tho  third  of  the 
penmanship  of  Boston  with  that  of  other  citie.s  where  writing  with  pen  is  earlier 
introduced.  Some  interesting  work  iu  the  form  of  obMcrvation  lessons  conies  from 
Boston.  These  lessons  consist  of  descri]>tions  and  drawings  of  the  frog,  grasshopper, 
crab,  dragon  tly,  an<l  other  typical  forms  of  animal  life.  Most  of  the  work  in  elemen- 
tarj*  science  from  tho  Somcrville  s<!hools  is  excellent. 

In  the  grammar  department,  Brookliue  exhibits  souie  sixth-year  botanj'  work 
which  is  unusually'  strong  and  a  study,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  domestic 
economy  which  classifies  the  foods  and  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  their 
preparation.  Tho  original  compositions  from  Chelsea  are  well  written  and  well 
illustrated.  Lawrence,  Worcester,  an<l  Brookliue  show  lines  of  local  study  in  plants, 
minerals,  and  insects.  Tho  compositions  and  drawings  which  illnstrate  historic 
ornament  from  the  stand i)oint  of  tho  grammar  grade  pupils  of  Springfield  are  both 
creditable  and  nni(iue,  and  tho  extended  exhibit  of  work  in  arithmetic,  under  Super- 
intendent Balliet,  fnmi  the  same  city  is  uuexcelhtd. 

The  exhibit  of  high  school  work  in  Massachusetts  is  one  of  its  strongest  depart- 
ments, an  I  the  work  of  the  Boston  high  s<-hools  is  the  best.  The  papers  iu  English 
are  uniformly  good,  and  some  superior  work  is  exhibited  illustrating  the  stud 3' of 
chemistry.  Maiden  also  oilers  some  excellent  work  in  chemistry.  The  pupils  are 
given  a  series  of  thirt.v-six  i»rol>lems  to  solve  by  labiu-atorj'  methods.  Cases  show 
the  results,  and  notebooks  and  drawings  show  the  equations  and  processes,  'i'he  pen- 
and-ink  drawings,  which  illustrate  a  scries  of  lectures  and  experiments  in  elec- 
tricity iu  the  Maiden  high  school,  are  ver3'-  creditable.  Tho  flora  of  Berkshire 
County  is  carefully  worked  up  by  the  pupils  of  the  Pittsfield  high  school,  and  the 
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original  skotcbcs  of  tlio  pupils  iu  tho  Holyoko  liigh  school  show  careful  training  iu 
free  skotcliing.  An  interesting  feature  of  tlio  Salem  higli  school  exhibit  is  the  local 
history  of  that  vicinity.  Tho  sketches  were  all  written  anil  tlio  photograiihs  all 
taken  by  tho  members  of  tho  high  pchool.  Tho  work  from  the  Westfielcl  high  school 
was  not  prepared  for  oxhibititin,  but  was  tho  regular  daily  work  of  the  pupils. 
Worcester  also  exhibited  the  regular  dra'Wing  books  of  tho  jiupils. 

An  important  section  of  the  Massachusetts  exhibit  is  the  work  iu  manual  training. 
Boston  exhibits  three  lines  of  work — the  Eliot  course,  which  in  some  features  is  not 
unlike  the  work  from  Spriuglielcl;  the  Larssou  sloid  course,  consisting  of  thirty- 
one  models  and  covering  four  school  years;  and  the  Kdd}-  course,  which  is  a  combi- 
nation of  tho  sloid  and  Russian  systems.  Tho  exhibit  in  manual  training  from 
Springfield  is  in  most  respects  excellent.  Tlio  wood  carving  and  the  work  in  iron 
are  bettor  than  similar  lines  from  other  schools,  although  tho  D.  M.  C.  Durfeo  high 
school  at  Fall  River  exhibits  some  good  pieces  of  wood  turning.  The  Horace  Miinn 
School  for  the  deaf  has  a  good  line  of  woodwork  on  exhibition.  The  Ling  system 
of  gymnastics  is  illustrated  by  i>hotographs  in  seventy-two  difl'erent  positions,  and 
the  IJoston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics  by  a  similar  series  of  photographs  showing 
the  different  movements  of  the  system. 

There  are  some  unique  features  about  the  exhibit  of  the  State  normal  school  at 
Worcester.  One  of  these  is  the  collection  of  oiunious  of  former  students  on  tho 
comparative  usefulness  of  tho  different  lines  of  training  given  them  at  the  school. 
Each  i)upil  in  this  school  is  assigned  one  order  of  i)lants  which  she  is  expected  to 
study  during  Lor  coui-se  and  report  as  fully  as  possible  at  graduation,  and  these 
reports  give  great  encouragement  to  tho  future  study  of  local  systematic  botany. 
The  individual  laboratories  constructed  and  used  by  the  students  in  tho  State  nor- 
mal school  at  Bridgewater  reach  tho  high-water  mark  of  modern  teaching  and  retlect 
corresponding  credit  on  Mr.  Arthur  C.  lioyden,  the  hoiid  of  the  science  department. 

The  MaKsachnsetts  exhibit,  althougn  one  of  the  largest,  is  one  of  the  easiest  to 
study,  not  sim]dy  because  of  its  excellent  clnssification,  but  chiefly  because  of  tho 
introductory  cxidauati<ms  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  bound  v<damcs  of  written 
work. 

Harvard  University  has  a  very  full  exhibit  of  charts  and  apparatus,  illustrating 
more  especially  the  work  of  her  scientific  departments.  But  one  looks  in  vain  for 
some  charts  referring  to  the  work  of  the  department  of  education.  The  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology'  has  the  best  graphic  charts  to  bo  found  in  the  depart- 
ment of  liberal  arts.  Tho  theses  of  the  class  of  18012  are  exhibited  entire,  and  many 
of  these  are  illustrated  by  elaborate  drawings.  Amherst,  Tufts,  and  Williams  col- 
leges have  a  good  line  of  jdiotographs  and  charts,  and  Clark  University  presents  a 
strong  array  of  publications  which  emanate  from  that  institution.  Tho  women's 
colleges  of  Massachusetts — Wellesley,  Smith,  and  Mount  Holyoke— have  a  good  ex- 
hibit ion  of  buildings  and  teaching  appliances;  and  the  International  Institute  for 
Girls  in  Spain  and  the  American  College  for  Girlsat  Constantinoph?— both  organized 
under  th«^  laws  of  Massachusetts— exhibit  examination  i)apcrs  and  industrial  work 
done  by  their  pupils. 

Connecticut  is  represented  chiefly  at  the  educational  exhibit  by  the  work  of  a 
lialf  dozen  of  her  larger  cities.  That  of  New  Haven  is  uniformly  good.  The  coordi- 
nation of  language  drawing  and  literature  is  better  than  much  of  similar  work 
found  in  the  Massachusetts  exhibit.  Bridgeport  exhibits  a  series  of  general  infer" 
mation  and  cnlturo  charts  and  the  written  work  of  the  pupils  who  follow  this  course. 
There  are  some  go(Ml  descriptions  and  colored  drawings  of  c(donial  flags  in  the  Water- 
bnr>'  exhibit  and  some  very  fair  illustrations  of  the  historical  work  at  Stamford. 
New  Britain  sends  a  large  exhibit  from  her  Stsite  normal  school,  the  most  striking 
features  of  which  seem  to  be  tho  work  in  drawing  and  color  and  the  nature  studios. 
The  State  normal  school  at  Williniantic  illustrates  very  forcefully  the  possibilities 
in  tho  lino  of  homemade  ajiparatus.     Bristol  contributes  a  rather  uui(iue  volume. 
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It  consists  of  drawn  fi^nron  dreeHod  in  elotlicB  mndo  liy  tlio  obililrcn.  There  are  a 
scoro  or  more  figures  and  represcntin'j;  national  cImnictoriHtirs,  as  Onr  Sailor  Boy, 
Tb«  Gorman  Peasant,  etc.  Yalo  irnivcrsity  han  a  very  cxlcnded  colkwtion  of  bromide 
prints  of  bnildinj^.  laboratorien,  and  clasB  monifi. 

One  of  the  boHt  featuros  of  the  Connoctifut  exhibit  is  the  bookcase  containing  a 
complete  set  of  the  educational  writinpfs  of  Dr.  Henry  liarnard  of  TTartfonl — by 
common  consent  the  most  complete  and  valuable  scries  of  books  on  education  to  be 
found  in  any  language.  The  collection  iueludcs  the  thirty-ono  volumes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Education,  moi-e  than  twenty  volumrs  of  treatises  ou  educational 
subjects;  the  (.^ounerticut  (Vmnnon  School  Journal,  and  Rhode  Ihland  Institute  of 
InstnictifUi,  both  of  .whieli  he  edited,  as  well  as  his  annual  rei»ort8  as  8tnte  snperin- 
tcndent  of  Connecticut  and  Kliodo  Island  and  United  States  Commissioner  of  Kdu- 
catifui.  The  collection  also  indudf^s  over  eight  hundred  ]»aniphlets  on  education 
which  were  edited  and  printed  by  Dr.  namard.  Thi.s  entire  collection  is  a  monument 
to  the  zeal  and  scholarKhi])  of  a  great  educational  leader. 

The  be«t  work  in  the  Rhoile  Ifiland  exhibit  com«*«  from  Pawtueket,  and  consists 
mainly  in  related  work  in  language  and  elementary  science.  The  pen  drawings 
whirh  illustrate  the  same  are  in  some  instances  excellent.  Several  of  the  bound 
volumes  fr<im  the  J*awtuckrt  high  school  are  also  strong.  I'ictures  cut  from  illus- 
trated papers  seem  to  fcprm  the  basis  of  most  of  the  primary  language  work  in  Prov- 
idence. Newport  exhibits  the  work  that  is  being  done  with  nature  etudicR,  but  in 
the  umtter  of  expression  the  papers  are  not  as  full  nnd  clear  as  thoHc  from  T*aw- 
tuil-K't.  Some  of  the  best  wood  carving  t^>  be  found  at  the  exhibit  couij'S  from  the 
I'riends'  School  at  Providence.  Some  good  \\ork  in  iron  and  wood  is  to  be  found  in 
the  exhibit  of  the  I.ockanosset  Srhool.  Designing  and  phot.ograi>lis  roust itute  the 
chief  fcaturoK  of  the  Rhode  Inland  State  normal  school  exhibit.  IJrown  University 
has  models  of  the  Lyman  Oymuasium  nnd  th»^  I,add  Observatory,  aud  Couiniissioner 
Stovkwcll  has  a  complete  .«et  of  the  annual  reports  on  exhibition. 

The  exhibits  frcmi  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  are  not  especiallj'  large.  Of  the 
foTuier,  Lewiston  nas  the  fnllest  exhibit,  the  bfst  features  of  which  arc  the  pencil 
drawings  and  the  descriptions  of  hills.  Hath,  Rockland,  (iardiner,  Richmond,  Cam- 
den, Bangor,  Waterville,  and  Augusta  all  have  a  llniiied  auioimt  of  work  on  exhibi- 
tion. The  best  part  of  the  Bangor  work  is  the  illnstrations  on  the  covers  of  tin* 
bound  volumes  of  ^Vritten  work.  The  State  noruial  schools  at  rarmington,  Gorluim, 
and  Castine  all  send  pbrjtograjihs,  and  rurmington,  in  addition,  kohk*  good  drawings 
and  written  papers.  The  New  Ilanipshire  State  norniiil  sidioid  pr'nds  a  full  line  of 
the  examination  papers  of  the  pupils.  The  wriltm  ('xercises  in  vocal  music  from 
the  schools  of  Nashua  are  some  of  the  most  interesting  that  hav<'  come  to  the  notice 
of  the  writer.  There  is  also  from  Nashua  s(uue  strong  Kcvcnth-vear  Innguaire  work. 
The  language  work  from  Portsmouth  seems  also  good.  Fliat  of  TJttleton  is  based 
largely  upon  pictures.  Phillips  Exeter  Aradcniy  is  represented  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire exhibit  by  photogniphs. 

II.  The  group  of  Middle  States — Now  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  niul  l)«*la- 
ware — are  all  well  reprcseutcd,  except  Delaware.  New  York  has  the  largest  exhibit. 
and  New  Jersey,  in  some  respects,  the  best.  The  New  York  State  exhibit  r^'proyents 
very  fully  all  the  educational  interests  of  the  Empire  State — the  institutions  ninn- 
aged  by  the  rcji^entM,  as  well  as  those  nianag<Ml  by  the  depnrtment  of  public  instrur- 
tion.  A  feature  of  the  New  York  exhibit  which  adds  materially  to  its  interest  is 
the  series  of  attractive  handbooks  giv<'n  to  visitors.  These  exi)lain  very  fully  the 
aim  and  character  of  the  work  of  the  ditferent  institutions. 

New  York  City  sends  the  largest  exhibit.  A  great  nuni^ier  of  bound  volumes,  rep- 
resentiug  the  dif^'ercut  subjects  taught  m  the  ])riinary  and  grammar  grados,  are 
submitted.  Ihi-re  seems  to  be  little  coordinati<ui  of  these  various  subjects,  and  the 
language  and  composition  work  of  the  lower  grades,  to  n  great  <'xtent,  is  t(M*hnical. 
There  are  several  volumes  of  language  work,  however,  from  the  manual  training 
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Bobfols  wM ch  are  qnite  strong ;  and  some  good  seven tli-year  work  in  geometry  is  to 
be  'oiind  iu  the  Ne^  York  City  exhibit. 

Buffalo  offers  photographs  of  her  pupils.  The  sand  maps  made  by  the  pnpils  of 
the  Cambridge  Union  School  are  better  than  most  similar  maps  that  have  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  writer.  The  sloid  work  of  the  girls  in  the  A.lbauy  high  school 
Boems  better  than  that  of  the  boys.  The  State  normal  school  of  Oswego  exhibits  a 
full  line  of  the  text-books  in  nsO,  as  well  as  the  books  written  by  the  alumni  and 
faculty.  An  interesting  phase  of  the  wcrk  in  psychology  from  Oswego  is  the  intro- 
spective essays,  in  which  the  students  tell  the  story  of  their  own  early  lives. 

The  school  of  pedagogy  connected  vith  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
exhibits  some  gr.aphic  charts  illustrating  tests  in  vertical  writing  and  in  car-minded* 
ness  and  eye-mindcdness ;  also  an  interesting  line  of  old  tcxt-books.bolonging  to 
Prof.  Jerome  Allen  and  used  in  the  historical  classes.  The  mechanical  drawings  and 
water  colors  from  the  Mechanics'  Institute  at  Rochester  are  strong,  and  the  College 
for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  New  York  City,  presents  a  line  of  work  in  thin  wood, 
with  drawing  applications,  that  seems  both  ideal  and  practical.  This  institution 
has  solved  an  important  problem  in  the  invention  of  a  mauual  training  desk  cover, 
which  admits  of  the  regular  schoolroom  being  used  as  a  workshop.  Felix  Adler's 
Workiugman's  School  has  a  good  exhibit  in  manual  training.  The  library  features 
of  the  exhibit  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  admirably  illustrated. 
The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy  makes  an  Interesting  exhibit  in  maps, 
charts,  and  photographs,  as  do  also  Cornell  University  and  Columbia  College.  The 
exhibit  from  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  to  be 
found  in  the  Building  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  free-hand  drawings  of  casts,  still  life, 
sketches,  and  composition  studies  are  excellent.  The  original  designs  applied  to 
book  covers,  wall  paper,  oilcloth,  silk  goods,  and  dra]»erie8  evince  great  skill  and 
art  training.  The  normal  art  course,  nnder  Walter  S.  Perry's  direction,  is  in  eve^ 
sense  a  splendid  educational  exhibit. 

Pennsylvania  is  re])reseuted  chiefly  by  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Reading,  Harris- 
burg,  Allegheny ,  and  the  colleges  of  the  State.  The  department  of  public  instruction 
has  a  full  sot  of  the  State  reports  and  the  Pennsylvania  School  .Tounial,  as  well  as  a 
very  complete  mai»  showing  the  educational  institutions,  both  elementary  and  higher, 
in  the  Keystone  State.  In  the  Philadelphia  exhibit  one  finds  some  ingenious  papers 
and  drawings  illustrating  historically  the  development  of  the  nation,  and  some  good 
pen-and-ink  drawings  from  the  girls  of  the  normal  school.  The  one  feature  of  the 
Philadelphia  exhibit  which  stands  out  strongest  is  the  manual  training  schools — the 
work  iu  wood  and  iron  and  the  sewing.  The  possibilities  of  this  work  seem  very  groat 
when  one  notes  the  various  forms  of  expression  which  the  teachers  in  these  schools 
call  to  their  aid.  One  finds,  for  instance,  the  electric  plant  which  the  pupils  have 
made  for  themselves,  ai»plications  of  drawing  in  Greek  architecfure  and  historical 
art,  graphic  illustrations  in  ancient  history  and  literature,  pattern  making,  design- 
ing of  calico,  and  economic  botany  stu<lied  in  relation  to  the  native  wf>ods.  Gar- 
ments are  made  by  the  girls  in  grades  from  the  third  to  the  eighth,  and  the  sewing 
throughout  seems  very  good. 

The  penmanship  in  the  Pittsburg  schools  in  all  grades  below  the  high  school  it 
good,  and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  thore  is  some  good  language  work.  One 
fails,  however,  to  find  any  central  line  of  thought  as  the  basis  of  the  language  lea- 
sons.  There  are  ssune  creditable  applications  of  drawing  to  wood  carving,  and  a 
pretty  complete  exhibition  of  sloid  as  carried  on  in  one  school.  Alleghany  sends 
the  strongest  line  of  language  work  from  Pennsylvania.  Geography  and  elementary 
science  furnish  the  materials  for  thought  expression,  and  pen  drawings  are  freely 
used  as  an  auxiliary.  The  language  work  from  Hazleton  consists  mainly  in  writing 
firom  pictures,  while  that  from  Altoona  is  largely  descriptions  from  natural  objects. 
Chester  has  some  strong  compositions  on  the  native  woods  and  Titusville  some  good 
drawings  from  nature.    Harrisburg  has  a  very  complete  exhibit  of  work  in  drawing, 
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including  %  good  deal  of  work  in  deaigniug  and  use  of  color.  The  State  normal 
schools  have  very  meager  exhibits.  The  school  at  Slippery  Kock  has  submitted  the 
fullest  line  of  work  done  by  pupils,  and  the  school  at  Millersville  has  n  very  credit- 
able display  of  lesson  plans,  schoduIeH,  and  photographs. 

Pennsylvania  State  College  exhibits  an  iutcrobting  piece  of  apparatus — a  dynamo 
for  electrolytic  work— tlesigned  and  madu  by  the  studoutH.  Bryu  Mawr  College  for 
Women  exhibits  the  best  model  of  buildings  and  grounds  to  be  found  in  the  educa- 
tional exhibits,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  illustrates  very  fully  her  working 
lalmratory  in  physioloj^y.  The  giant  microtome,  (lesigne<l  by  Dr.  Milton  J.  Greeman, 
attracts  very  general  interest.  The  dyed  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  yarns  from  Lehigh 
University  are  of  sjtecial  interest  to  the  students  of  chemistry,  as  well  as  the  chemi- 
cally pure  salts  prepared  by  students.  Girard  College  has  a  full  line  of  work  in 
wood  and  iron,  an<l  the  Ogontz  School  is  represented  by  a  good  series  of  photographs 
and  water-color  paintings. 

New  Jersey  has  solved  the  problem  of  economy  of  space.  Her  exhibit  is  compact 
and  satisfactory,  and  represents  a  wide  range  of  educational  interests.  The  State 
normal  school  exhibit  is  one  of  the  best.  The  music  clinrts  mnde  by  the  teachers  in 
the  jtrimary  schools  of  Trenton  are  unitjue.  The  pen  <li-a\\  uigs  fioiu  the  New  iiruns- 
wick  high  school  are  interesting,  as  are  also  the  zoological  drawings  from  Jersey 
City.  Some  of  the  best  language  work  comes  fVimi  Plainfield,  nnd  the  best  day 
mofleling  from  Morristown.  Cauiden  sends  from  her  fifth  grade  a  varird  line  of 
work  in  tin — cups,  dippers,  puns,  funnels,  etc.  The  wood  carving  from  Moutclair 
and  South  Orange  is  excellent.  The  exhibit  from  the  State  noruial  school  is  very 
satisfactory.  The  papers  submitted  by  the  classes  in  the  history  of  education  and 
psychology  show  healthy  linos  of  study.  In  the  latter  subject  no  text-book  is  used. 
The  students  are  given  problems  and  experiments,  the  results  of  which  form  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit.  The  pen  and  language  work  of  the  model  school 
is  uniformly  good.  A  very  i»retty  and  costly  piece  of  work  in  the  New  Jersey  exhibit 
is  a  large  satin  map  of  the  State  made  by  the  students  of  the  Institute  of  the  Holy 
Angels  at  Fort  Lee.  Princeton  University  submits  3,000  volumes  written  by  gradu- 
ates and  officers  of  that  institution,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole  number  that  have  been  written.  There  is  also  from  I*riiicet<m  a  very  satis- 
factory series  of  photographs  of  the  student  life — social,  literary,  religious,  and 
athletic. 

III.  Hut  few  of  the  States  of  the  South  arc  reprcvsented  at  the  educational  exhibit. 
Texas,  which  is  doing  so  much  for  her  schools,  sent  nothing.  The  best  exhibit  south 
of  M:ison  and  Dixon's  line  is  that  of  Arkansas,  67  towns  of  that  State  having  con- 
tributed something  to  the  exhibit.  There  are  .57  bound  volumes  from  Little  Rock, 
one-third  of  which  is  the  work  of  colored  children.  Photographs  of  all  the  white 
and  all  the  colored  school  children  of  the  city  accompany  the  disj)lay.  a  great  deal 
of  attention  seems  to  be  given  to  making  outline  maps,  althougli  there  are  hoiiio  good 
descriptions  of  plants.  Fort  Smith  luul  a  good  display  of  pen-and-ink  drawings 
from  the  high  school,  and  pencil  drawings  from  the  lower  grades.  The  pressed  and 
mounted  flowers  from  Hot  Springs  are  creditably  arranged,  and  the  photographs  of 
all  the  school  children  are  of  interest.  The  country  and  village  schools  exhibit  a 
great  amount  of  spelling  in  columns  and  technical  grammar,  but  the  ability  to  write 
good  English  is  uniformly  weak. 

The  better  part  of  the  Maryland  exhibit  comes  from  Baltimore.  Some  interesting 
graphic  charts  are  exhibited  showing  the  occupations  of  the  children  of  that  city. 
The  language  work  through  the  lower  grades  is  stiff,  but  the  penmanship  in  most 
instances  is  excellent.  There  is  some  very  good  W(»rk  in  wood  from  the  colored  man- 
nal  training  school.  A  number  of  the  subjects  pursued  in  the  high  school  are  tak<>n 
up  in  the  grammar  grades  of  most  other  cities.  The  Baltimore  manual  training  school 
has  a  large  and  creditable  exliibit  of  work  in  wood  nnd  iron  and  several  coni])licated 
pieces  of  machinery.     The  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore  exhibits  some  suggestive 
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tables  sbowlDg  tbe  increase  of  pbysical  development  of  girln  after  six  monthis^  cxer-- 
ciBe  in  the  Sweclinb  edncational  gymnastics.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  lias  a. 
neat  display  of  photographn  and  publications.  One  is  impressed  with  the  rnn^c  of 
the  latter  in  the  higher  regions  of  intellectual  activity. 

In  bulk  the  Florida  exhibit  is  not  small.  The  St.  Augustine  high  schools  shn^ 
a  scries  of  blue  prints  that  have  been  developed  in  the  chemical  laborat'Ory.  The 
English  work  in  the  Jacksonville  high  school  scarcely  bears  comparison  with  middle- 
grade  grammar  work  in  most  Northern  cities.  Much  of  the  language  work  throngb- 
out  the  South  seems  to  bo  coufiued  to  technical  grammar.  The  geography  work 
centers  largelj*  about  map  (j^nestions.  and  these  too  often  of  no  importance.  In  some 
instances  the  teachers  have  added  introductory  prefaces  to  the  volumes  of  bound 
work  in  which  they  give  their  aims  and  methods.  One  teacher,  in  concluding  one  of 
these  prefaces,  writes:  *'  The  result  of  my  method  is  very  evident  and  in  many  cases 
surprising.  For  iust.nuce,  one  of  my  pupils,  just  cntia-ing  her  eighth  year,  began  the 
study  of  geography-.  In  three  mouths*  time  she  could  from  memory  name  almost 
every  country  in  the  world  and  the  capital.*'  Another:  ''I  have  a  pupil  of  15  who 
excels  anvtbing  I  have  seen  in  citv  schools.  She  can,  entirelv  from  memorv,  name 
every  country,  province,  and  state  in  the  world;  give  its  capital,  largest  city,  sea- 
port, principal  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes;  also  the  exports  and  imports  of  every 
country  of  any  importance.  She  knows  the  bays  and  gulfs  that  indent  the  coasts  of 
both  continents,  the  seas  and  their  location,  the  islands  and  their  situation."  Poor 
child! 

Kentucky  has  a  large  exhibit,  but  it  has  been  overloaded  with  red  and  blue  rib- 
bon—a fault  which  Kentucky  shares  in  common  v.'ith  at  least  a  half  dozen  Northern 
Stat<»8.  The  largest  display  comes  from  the  Louisville  Free  Kindergarten  Associa- 
tion, which  is  somewhat  marred  by  th<j  inharmonious  combinations  of  colors.  Padn- 
cah  has  souie  good  charcoal  drawing,  and  some  helpful  scraj^books  for  teaching 
geogra])hy  ami  history.  The  manual  training  work  from  Louisville  and  the  pen- 
manshii)  from  some  of  the  coloivd  school:*  in  Frankfort  are  l>oth  good.  The  illus- 
tratc<l  nnmbrr  work  that  one  tinds  at  Ashland  is  along  the  lino  of  better  objective 
tea<'hing  in  the  jirimary  gradis.  (Jomparing  the  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  colored 
scho(»ls  with  that  of  the  pupils  in  the.  white  schools,  one  is  sure  to  find  greater  uni- 
formity in  the  case  of  the  latter.  The  degrees  of  oxcellencc  in  the  colored  schools 
are  mucli  more  likclv  to  varv  than  in  the  si-hools  for  the  whites. 

IV.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  are  all  represented  with  large  and  creilitablo  dis- 
]days  of  schofd  work.  The  three  large  cities  of  Ohio — Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and 
(^olnmbus — have  separate  booths,  while  the  remaining  towns  of  the  State  exhibit  in 
bulk.  On«'  tliinji  that  impresses  the  insi)ector  of  the  Cleveland  exhibit  is  the  free- 
dom in  the  drawing  work.  It  may  in  some  instances  transgress  the  lesser  canons  of 
art,  but  it  is  always  frre  and  expressive.  The  Kngli.Hh  pajiers  from  the  Cleveland 
high  school  arc  good  antl  show  con.-iderablc  individnality,  but  the  Fuglish  of  the 
English  ]»aperH  is  better  than  the  Knglish  of  the  history  papers  in  the  same  school. 
The  graphic  charts  from  Cleveland  are  an  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit,  and  one 
of  the  dei>arturc8  noted  is  the  pedagogical  library.  Judg<i  Draper  has  been  able  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  the  city  library  by  which  the  pedagogical  books  have 
been  segregated  and  a  tea«'hers'  reading  room  provided. 

Cincinnati  has  not  been  afraid  to  display  the  lir.>t  year's  work.  In  studying  the 
exhibit  of  this  city  the  impn-ss  of  Dr.  White's  educational  doctrines  is  every  where 
apparent.  The  drawing  ami  color  work,  which  follows  the  lines  given  by  MihS 
Sullivan  in  her  manuals,  forms  an  important  part  of  the  exhibit ;  and  the  natural 
history  charts  in  water  colors,  made  by  the  girls  of  the  normal  school,  show  cou- 
siderablo  ingenuity.  Columbus  has  also  exhibited  a  full  line  of  water-color  work  in 
the  high  school  and  some  wood  carvings  from  the  fifth  grade,  which  seem  to  tho 
writer  unusually  meritorious.  The  high  school  at  Wapakoneta  has  prej)ared  a 
creditable  exhibit  of  native  woods;  and  some  fairly  good  written  work  comes  from 
the  smaller  towns. 
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Indiana,  like  Ma^nchiiButts,  bn.s  been  f^ingiilnrly  fortnnate  in  the  selection  of  a 
State  superintendent  of  edncntional  exhibits.  The  Rtren^h  of  the  Indiana  exhibit 
is  due  to  two  cities — IndiAn.iiK>liH  and  Laporte — althong^h  some  of  the  I'ountics 
make  creditable  showings.  At  Indianapolis  tliere  is  a  princijdi'  which  underlies  all 
the  "Work  of  the  primary  grades;  it  is  the  coordination  of  all  the  school  worlv  in 
nature  dtndies.  Hie  reading,  the  langnage,  tin*  drawing,  the  si»elling.  the  fonn  stndy 
all  relate  to  the  development  and  expressirni  of  Ihonght  in  roi!ne<-tion  wilh  eleinentnry 
science.  And  there  is  a  fn'edoni  and  an  exrcllence  in  all  this  written  work  that  is 
delightfnl.  Standard  Aiuerican  literature  is  similarly  treated  in  the  grammar  grades. 
Laporte  docs  not  takr  second  rank  in  the  (piality  of  Jmt  work,  althcmgh  the  mithod 
here  is  snbjcctive  rather  than  (d)j«'ctivi',  as  at  Indiannpoli«i.  Tli<'  develr)jiment  of  social 
relationships  is  a  gi-cat  pnrposc  with  Dr.  Ilailniann,  and  he  devidups  it  admirably 
thronghont  the  grades  of  his  schools.  Form  stndy  here,  to  some  extent,  takes  the 
place  of  plants  and  animals  as  the  center  of  thonght  development,  althongh  the 
objects  in  nature  are  used,  and  to  great  advantage,  in  much  of  his  work.  The  social 
creative  work  with  tiles  and  paper  cutting  applies  very  happily  this  idea  of  Dr.  Ilail- 
mann's.  In  bcith  the  languago  and  the  drawing  one  is  impressed  with  the  work  at 
Laporte  as  with  that  of  Indianapolis  in  its  spontaneity.  There  is  little  work  below 
the  high-school  grad<'8  in  technical  grammar,  but  there  is  great  clearness  and  freedom 
in  all  the  written  work.  The  counties  of  Indiana  Sfud  pretty  full  exhibits.  That 
of  Waynr  County  is  creditable  in  its  language  work,  and  that  of  Wabash  is  fairly 
good.  <>in.'  little  district  s<'hcK)l — th;it  of  Miss  Delia  lirown — makes  a  good  sljowing 
for  Marion  C'ountv.  The  town  of  Hammond  has  nniformlv  fjiir  work  in  biniruiijxc.' 
and  drawing,  with  literature  as  tli«  basis,  nud  La  Fayette,  in  her  illustrateit  l.in- 
gTiage  work,  makes  a  creditable  dis]d.iy.  South  Hcnd,  I^iehmond.  and  Terre  Haute 
scarcely  compare  with  the  smaller  towns  above  mentioned.  Set  ipiestions  and 
answers  never  test  the  character  and  quality  of  good  work,  and  much  of  the  written 
work  from  these  towns  consists  of  answers  to  examination  questions.  Mrs.  Ilail- 
niann  has  a  very  full  exhibit  from  her  kindergarten  training  class  in  mat  weaving, 
paper  cutting,  etc.  A  profitable  feature  of  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewell's  exliil)it  is  the 
6tenograi)hic  reports  of  les-sons  in  her  Classical  School  for  Girls  at  Indianapolis,  and 
these  not  revised.  Purdue  University  makes  a  very  large  exhibit,  especially  in  its 
mechanical  departments.  There  students  mak<!  not  only  the  ma«liinery  us<'d,  but 
also  the  tools  with  which  the  machinery  is  made.  Then*  are  also  in  the  Indiana 
exhibit  {diotograjdis  and  graphic  charts  from  the  Slate  normal  school  and  the  State 
nniversitv. 

Illinois  has  exhibited  in  her  own  State  building,  and  the  Cook  County  Normal 
School  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Children's  IJuihling.  Chicago  rightly  takes  a 
great  part  of  the  space  of  the  educational  exhibit.  In  drawing,  tin'  dispbiy  is 
strong,  but  the  uniform  excellent?  of  the  entire  trxliibit  can  scarcidy  In;  conii»ared 
with  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  or  the  s])ontjin«Mty  with  thnt  (»f  Inrliannjiolis  and 
Laporte.  Tlie  language  work  of  the  ]iriniMry  grad<*s  is  nne(iual.  and  there  is  great 
diversity  in  penmanship.  The  science  work  in  the  high  schools,  as  manifcsttrd  by 
the  quality  of  the  drawings  and  the  chnracter  of  tlio  written  work,  seems  very 
good,  and  there  are  some  excellent  <'ighth  grade  language  papers,  illustratetl  with 
l>cn  drawings,  especially  those  of  the  Franklin  School.  The  high  school  work  in 
language  from  I'eoria  seems  proportionately  Ixttter  than  that  of  the  lower  grades. 
Kewanee  has  a  full  line  of  work  in  elemeutarv  scii;nce  from  the  lir.st  to  the  eijrhth 
grades.  The  work  in  elementary  science  and  language  from  Aur(«ra  imi»ress(?d  the 
writer  as  being  somewhat  better  than  similar  work  from  other  towns,  excej>ting, 
however,  the  Cook  County  Normal  School.  (Jalesburg  sends  several  rlahorate  pieces 
of  woodwork — a  hatrack  ami  a  bureau — as  the  fruit  of  her  m:)nu:il  training  dejiart- 
ment.  The  Morris  high  school  contributes  an  interesting  collection  of  gi'ologieal 
specimens  representing  the  coal  flora  of  Illinois.  The  morlel  sehooli'oom,  iittetl  up  by 
the  United  States  Furniture  Company  nntler  the  direction  of  State  Superintendent 
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Raal),  is  interestiDg  in  representing  the  ideal  of  an  experienced  schoolman.  The 
State  normal  schools  hoth  have  large  exhibits.  That  at  Carhoiidale  has  a  unique 
series  of  reading  charts  made  h3'  the  pupil  teachers;  and  the  series  of  readers  made 
for  the  use  of  the  chihlren  in  teaching  fables,  stories,  and  poems  at  Bloomington 
are  equally  original  and  interesting.  The  University  of  Illinois  represents  very 
fully  all  her  departments,  with  emphasis  upon  the  engineering  courses;  and  the 
institutions  for  defective  classes— the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble- 
minded—make  an  excellent  showing. 

The  exhibit  from  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  in  the  Children's  Building  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  student  of  education,  because  it  represents  some  of  the 
newer  lines  of  school  work.  The  papers  throughout  are  characterized  by  groat 
freedom.  They  may  bo  faulty  in  mechanism,  but  the  thought  to  be  expressed  is  not 
allowed  to  be  stifled  by  mechanical  forms.  Nature  study  forms  the  basis  of  a  large 
part  of  the  language  work,  although  literature,  geography,  and  history  are  earlier 
introduced  than  in  most  schools.  The  child  not  only  begins  to  draw  in  the  lowest 
grades,  but  he  begins  as  well  to  color  his  drawings,  and  these  drawings  and  color- 
ings are  always  made  with  the  object  in  sight.  There  is  much  work  with  birds,  and 
the  work  is  good.  Historic  ornament  in  connection  with  teaching  history  furnishes 
some  excellent  papers.  Some  good  illustrated  number  work  comes  from  Mr.  Giffin's 
department;  and  many  of  the  maps  exhibited  by  the  geography  classes  are  of  a  supe- 
rior grade.  One  may  find  fault  with  the  penmanship  in  the  primary  grades,  which 
certainly  is  inferior  to  that  of  most  school  work  from  the  cities,  but  if  Colonel  Parker 
succeeds  in  making  rapid  and  legible  writers  in  the  higher  grades  this  maybe  over- 
looked. 

V.  The  three  great  States  of  the  North  west— Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota — 
are  all  represented  in  the  department  of  liberal  arts.  That  of  Michigan  docs  not 
include  some  of  the  best  schools  of  the  State— Detroit,  for  instance;  and  the  exhibit 
f^om  Wisconsin  is  so  unfortunately  arranged  that  it  does  not  do  the  schools  of  the 
State  justice.  The  exhibit  from  Minnesota,  on  the  contrary,  is  superb — one  of  the 
very  best  to  be  found,  if  not  the  best. 

One-half  of  the  Wiscousin  exhibit  comes  from  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  and  a  great 
portion  of  this  display  represents  the  work  of  the  kindergartens  and  the  teaching  of 
Gern):iu.  Most  of  the  geography  work  consists  of  answers  to  set  questions.  The 
language  work  of  the  primary  grades,  in  some  instances,  is  better  than  that  of  the 
grammar  grades,  and  the  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf  submits  some  language  papers  that 
are  very  creditjible.  There  arc  some  good  brush  studies  from  copies  nuide  by  the 
pupils  in  the  Milwaukee  high  school.  Racine  has  some  special  work  in  American 
authors  that  is  quite  good,  and  a  number  of  the  rural  schools  exhibit  pretty  full 
lines  of  their  work.  Downer  College,  of  which  Miss  Sabin  is  i)residcnt,  has  a  good 
display  of  photographs,  as  have  also  Beloit  and  Ripon  colleges.  The  State  normal 
schools  exhibit  in  alcove  together;  but  their  work,  like  that  «»f  the  State  in  general, 
lacks  good  arrangement,  and  the  placing  of  the  color  studies  in  some  cases  is  unfor- 
tunate. The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  represented  by  a  goodly  number  of  photo- 
graphs and  charts. 

Michigan  has  a  pretty  large  exhibit,  but  it  does  not  represent  a  great  number  of 
schools.  Some  of  the  best  work  comes  from  Muskegon.  One  week's  work  in  ele- 
mentary science  forms  an  interesting  volume.  There  is  from  the  same  citj'  some  good 
illustrated  number  papers  and  a  full  line  of  kindergarten  work.  Some  of  the  pa]>er 
pulp  maps  from  Bay  City  are  skillfully  made,  and  the  illustrated  language  work  of 
the  sixth  grade  at  Grand  Haven  is  fairly  well  done.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
East  Saginaw  exhibit  is  a  set  of  photographs  including  all  the  pupils  and  teachers. 
The  English  work  from  the  Ann  Arbor  high  school  is  good,  and  the  physics  note 
books  show  unusually  fine  applications  of  laboratory  methods.  The  State  norm:il 
school  has  a  display  of  drawings,  charts,  and  photogra]»hs,  and  the  State  agricul- 
tural college  makes  a  very  complete  exhibit  of  all  its  departments,  as  does  also  the 
University  of  Michigan. 
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But  the  great  educatioual  exhibit  from  tlie  Nortliweiit  coiuea  from  tlie  State  of 
Minnesota.  Most  of  the  cities  of  the  State  have  sent  full  lines  of  work;  hut  the 
amount  and  excellence  of  the  work  ft'om  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  throw  into  the 
shade  much  very  good  work  from  outside  of  the  twin  cities.  One  who  studies  the 
work  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  in  language  and  science,  geography  and  history, 
arithmetic  and  drawing,  manual  training  and  domestic  economy,  is  bound  t-o  con- 
clude that  these  two  cities  have  reaehcd  the  highest  mark  of  American  education. 
The  display  of  both  cities  is  so  strong  that  one  is  not  iucline<l  to  detenniue  which  ia 
the  stronger.  And  it  is  not  in  one  subject  or  two  subjects  that  these  cities  excel, 
but  in  all  the  subjects  that  they  pretend  to  t4>ach.  The  excellence  of  the  work  is 
delightfully  uniform.  The  work  in  language  in  both  cities  clusters  about  elemen- 
tary science,  literature,  history,  and  geography,  and  drawing  is  always  advanta- 
geously used  to  illustrate  the  written  work.  St.  Paul  exhibits  in  ten  panels  her 
system  of  manual  training,  and  Minneapolis  lias  several  pieces  of  woo<l  carving  that 
are  uuexcelled.  Stillwater  also  has  a  number  of  pieces  of  good  wood  carving.  Wi- 
nona sencl.s  a  unique  geographical  cabinet,  and  Duluth  some  gocnl  relief  maps.  The 
State  normal  schools  at  Winona,  St.  Cloud,  Morehead,  and  Mankato  all  m:ike  credit- 
able exhibits,  that  of  Winona  being  the  largest  and  strongest.  There  is  strength  and 
freedom  to  the  language  and  drawing  work  of  these  sehooLs,  characteristics  which 
they  share  with  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Duluth,  Stillwater,  Winona,  and  many  of  the 
good  rural  srhools.  (.'arleton  College,  St.  Olaf  Collej;e,  Ilanilino  College,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  are  all  repreHented,  chiefly  by  ]tliotugraphH.  IJut  the  strength 
of  the  Minnesota  exhibit  rents  almost  wholly  on  the  work  of  tliu  ]»riniary  and  gram- 
mar grades. 

y  I.  The  exhibit  from  Missouri  is  large  and  on  the  whole  excellent.  Both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  the  best  part  of  it  comes  from  the  two  large  <'ities,  St.  Louio  and  Kansas 
City.  The  kindergarten  display  from  St.  Louis  has  many  good  features,  as  have  the 
displays  of  primary  and  grammar  grade  work.  There  are  many  volumes  of  written 
work  which  are  beautifully  and  substantially  bound.  One  of  the  best  features  of 
the  St.  Louis  exhibit  is  the  illustrated  language  papers.  There  is  freedom  in  expres- 
sion, accuracy  in  mechanism,  and  beauty  in  execution  throughout.  Pen  drawings 
are  used  in  great  numbers  to  illustrate  written  papers,  and  they  are  well  used.  There 
arc  many  good  exercises  in  history  and  biography  in  grailes  as  low  as  the  third  and 
fourth.  Elementary  science  receives  consideralde  attention  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  and  the  papers  and  drawings  from  one  of  the  colored  schools  seem 
better  than  those  of  a  corresponding  grade  in  one  of  the  white  schools.  Hoth  the 
coloreil  und  the  white  pupils  make  a  good  showing  in  high  school  work. 

Kansas  City  makes  an  admirable  showing  in  penmanship.  In  the  first  and  second 
years,  at  least,  it  is  better  than  in  most  other  cities.  This  excclleiKte  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  child  in  Kansas  City  begins  using  )>en  and  ink  after  he  is  in 
school  four  months.  The  illustrated  langua;;e  papers  here,  as  in  St.  Louis,  are  unifpie 
and  strong,  especially  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  There  is  also  some  good  his- 
tory work  in  the  seventh  year.  The  language  work  of  the  colored  <:hildien  in  Kan- 
sas City  in  no  instance  approximates  that  of  the  white  children.  The  State  exhibit 
from  Missouri  is  good  because  the  exhibits  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  are  good. 
The  State  normal  schools  certainly  make  a  verj'  poor  showing,  their  aca<leniic  work 
being  much  below  the  grade  of  similar  lines  in  the  high  schools  of  the  two  great 
cities. 

The  statistical  charts  and  diagrams  exhibited  by  Iowa  are  among  the  very  best, 
and  the  state  department  has  on  file  a  complete  set  of  its  reports  and  other  otlicial 
documents.  Sioux  City  has  an  exhibit  that  is  interesting  and  rather  unusual — pho- 
nographic records  ot*  work  in  reading,  singing,  geograjibj^  and  number.  The  oper- 
ator starts  the  machine  and  the  visitor  may  hear  a  Sioux  City  recitation  in  any  or 
all  of  these  subjects.  Clinton  exhibits  a  good  deal  of  illustrated  language  and  num- 
ber work,  and  some  of  it  is  good.     Some  of  the  geography  charts  from  Cedar  Falls 
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aro  well  iiia<lo.  The  language  work  from  Dcs  Moines  (EJist)  is  perhaps  tbo  best  siib- 
inittc'd,  in  that  freedom  in  the  expression  of  thought  i«  greater.  The  cooking  exhibit 
from  West  Des  Moines  is  very  good.  Several  of  the  rural  schools  send  full  lines  of 
photographs.  The  State  normal  schtwl  is  represented  by  a  good  deal  of  homemade 
apparatus,  drawings  showing  the  development  of  the  synthetic  sound  system,  and 
some  goml  written  lessons  in  science. 

Kansas  has  made  two  exhibits^nc  in  her  State  building  and  one  in  the  depart- 
ment of  liberal  arts.  Topcka  exhibits  considerable  work  in  technical  grammar. 
Local  geograi>hy,  so  called,  is  early  introduced,  and  much  of  it  is  of  a  rather  tccli- 
nical  character.  Writing  is  by  pen  and  ink  from  the  first,  and  the  penmanship  in 
consequence  ia  exoollcut  throughout.  The  best  language  work  submitted  from 
Toi)eka  is  that  labeled  "miscellaneous" — compositions  on  common  things.  Wichita 
lias  a  pretty  full  exhibit  of  paper  eutting  and  folding  and  designing,  but  the  color 
combinations  are  scarcely  more  than  fair.  Some  of  the  pictorial  work  in  history  is 
uniiiue,  tlu?  dates  being  supplanted  l)y  pictures  <»n  outline  maps.  Writing  here,  as 
in  Topcka,  is  ^^ith  pen  and  ink  from  the  tirst,  and  the  results  in  the  lirst  and  second 
years  are  admirable.  A  good  deal  of  the  language  work  consists  in  writing  from 
pictures  cut  from  papers,  with  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  children  to  make  their 
own  illustrations.  Lawrence  has  the  best  illustrated  language  work.  The  same 
city  makes  considerable  use  of  free-hand  drawing.  Colored  i>icturo  curds  form  the 
basis  of  language  work  at  Leavenworth,  with  analyzing  and  diagraming  of  sentences 
as  low  ;is  the  liflh  grade.  The  district  schools  of  Greenwood  and  Donijdiau  counties 
make  a  fairly  good  showing  in  their  written  work.  The  State  normal  school  of 
Kansas  makes  a  good  exhibit  in  its  laboratory  work  in  botany  and  homemade  appa- 
ratus in  physics.  There  are  some  clever  stanzas  of  doggerel  in  the  versification 
exereises  and  S(»me  ingenious  charts  and  diagrams  in  the  work  in  English  literature. 
The  (•xhi])it  of  North  American  animals  from  the  University  of  Kansas  is  large  and 
cxc«-llent.  and  the  agricultural  <ollege  illustrates  pretty  fully  the  work  in  houae- 
hohl  economy  and  llorieulture.  The  diagrams,  showing  the  relative  time  given  to 
eaeh  sultjeet  of  study,  are  full  and  interesting.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of 
the  I>eaf  and  Dumb  at  Olanthe  exhibits  some  good  written  work,  and  some  well- 
made  harness  from  the  industrial  department. 

Tiie  Nebraska  e.\hil)it,  in  size  at  least,  does  not  e«iual  the  Kansas  exhibit.  Omaha, 
the  largest  <'ity,  sends  no  manuscript  work,  but  a  pretty  full  line  of  drawing  and 
manual  training.  Nebraska  City  has  some  pretty  good  language  work,  and  Kearney 
Borne  well-])re|»ared  music  exercises  in  the  tonic  sol-fa.  Beatrice  has  a  number  of 
photographs  illustrating  the  outdoor  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  pupils.  The  ele- 
mentary botany  and  the  drawings  fr<»m  Crele  aro  for  the  most  part  good.  Tawnco 
Las  made  a  valuable  collection  of  the  woods  and  vines  of  Nebraska  and  mounted 
these  for  teaching  jmrpose.s.  The  girls  of  the  Scribner  high  sehool  have  made  a 
pretty  silk  map  of  tln^  State,  and  a  good  drawing  of  the  ^lason  School,  Omaha,  on  a 
marble  slab,  comes  from  one  of  the  grammar  grade  boys  of  that  city.  The  Uni- 
versity of  NtOiraska  is  reijrcsented  by  photographs.  While  tlicre  is  considerable 
good  work  from  Nebraska,  too  much  of  it  consists  of  answers  to  set  questions,  and 
such  answers  n<?ver  show  to  advantage  the  written  work  of  the  schools. 

VII.  Tl»e  Kocky  Mountain  States  exhibiting  school  work  at  the  Fair  are  the 
Dakotas,  Montana,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado.  North  Dakota  did  not  seud 
a  large  exhibit,  but  the  wonder  is  that  a  State  so  new  should  have  sent  any.  There 
arc  a  large  number  of  photogra]dis  of  town  and  distriet  schools,  considerable  ]>aper 
cutting,  folding,  and  weaving,  and  some  good  pen  drawings.  South  Dakota's  exhibit 
is  somewhat  larger.  It  includes  maps  showing  the  school  lauds  and  buildingd  and 
a  good  separate  exliiblt  of  the  country  schools.  I'he  language  work  in  these  schools 
is  mostly  confined  to  exercises  in  teehnical  grammar.  Sioux  Falls  makes  the  fullest 
exhibit.  AWrdeen  exhibits  the  first  Kchoolhou.se  (in  miniature)  built  in  South 
Dakota.  The  University  of  Dakota  has  a  number  of  photograi>lis  and  a  type- 
written history  of  the  institution. 
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Excepting;  Waflbington,  Montana  han  tlio  fullest  exhibit  of  the  new  Statcfl.  The 
Heleoa  schoolB  have  a  pretty  goml  line  of  pictorial  langiia<ro  work  with  fables  as 
the  basis.  Tiio  slates  of  the  school  childrini  of  Auacouiln,  coiit;iiiiin^  daily  exercises, 
kave  been  photogmphed.  Stcvensville  has  scut  a  large  papior-mache  map  of  Mou- 
tana.  liutte  shows  goo<l  muscular  movement  ]>enmanship  exerciser.  The  exhibit 
firom  Utah  oc<>upies  thn*e  small  alcoves,  and  is  classilied  into  city  schools,  rural 
schools,  and  colleges.  The  best  work  from  Salt  Lake  City  is  the  drawing,  with  sev- 
eral good  pieces  of  sixth-year  language  work.  The  exhibit  fi-oin  the  rural  schools 
shows  better  penmanship  throughout  than  one  finds  in  similar  schools  of  other 
States.  The  Agricultural  College  and  the  L'uivcrsity  of  Utah  are  both  represi'uted 
in  th«»  exhibit  by  photo;;rai»hs  and  wriiteu  work,  f'ar-off  New  Mexico,  with  less 
than  GCO  teachers,  makes  an  exhibit.  Kaist  Lns  Vegas  has  prepare<l  a  history  of 
educational  work  in  that  section  covering  the  ]»eriod  of  the  l^eginnings  of  the  mis- 
sion fathers  down  to  the  present,  and  illustrated  it  with  photographs.  It  is  a  com- 
mendable effort  to  place  in  iiermaneut  form  the  lal>ors  of  pioneers.  Silver  City  has 
some  relief  maps  that  are  not  without  errdit,  All>u<iuer<iuc  ]diotographs  and  written 
work,  and  Katon  has  slii2»i»e<l  some  of  her  blackboards  with  the  pupils'  drawings 
thereon . 

Ihit  the  pride  of  the  Rocky  Mountains — of  the  country,  for  that  matter — is  Colo- 
rado. Her  exhibit,  like  that  of  Minnesota,  has  been  arranged  with  great  taste,  and 
the  wliittr  and  gold  of  the  woodwork  give  it  a  phrasing  setting.  Tlie  htate  depart- 
ment has  sent  complete  samples  of  the  records  and  pubIi<'ationB.  The  relief  map  of 
l*ilvr's  IVak  and  vicinity,  which  is  a  creditable  piece  of  workmanship,  was  made  by 
the  seionce  department  of  the  Colorado  Springs  high  school.  The  same  city  sends  a 
model  of  her  high  school,  and  a  most  suggestive  piece  of  geogra]>hi<'al  apparatus, 
"  an  ln<lian  camp,"  the  work  of  a  third-year  class.  Denver — or  mon^  i)roperly  speak- 
ing, the  Den  vers — has  the  largest  and  best  part  of  the  exhibit.  The  work  is  btn>ng 
along  several  lines,  notably  drawing  and  music.  And  1  >env(;r  oHers  something  strik- 
ingly new  in  the  way  of  exhibits — stenographic  reports  of  the  regular  school  exer- 
cises and  phonographic  records  of  the  work  in  music,  including  singing  at  sight,  the 
only  such  exercise  to  be  found  among  the  exhibits.  The  stenograi»hers  have  faith- 
fully reproduced  the  regular  les8(ms  given  in  the  Denver  scIkmiIh,  and  these  repro- 
ductions rollect  great  credit  on  Superintendent  throve  and  his  associates.  The 
library  feature  of  the  Denver  high  school  is  a  de]>arture  that  is  likely  to  ]h}  ftdlowed 
by  many  other  cities.  Some  of  the  manual  training  woik  iVoni  Tueblo  schools  is 
good.  The  State  normal  school  at  (in;cdey  malv<*s  an  excellent  showing  in  the 
exhibit  of  its  regular  work.  Scien<'0  is  made  ])romiiient,  and  sloid  wnodwoik  is 
exhibited  from  all  grades.  Tln^  illustrated  language  ]>ap<rrs  throughout  ar«i  go<Ml, 
and  the  tonic  sol-fa  exercises  show  what  is  being  done  in  music.  The  School  of 
Mines  and  the  Agricultural  College  are  both  re]uesented  in  the  exhibit.  Taken 
altogether,  the  exhibit  from  Colorado  shows  what  intelligejice  and  mon«'y  will  do  to 
build  u})  a  system  of  schools  in  a  comparatively  brief  ])criod  of  time. 

VIII.  Persons  familiar  with  the  excellence  of  tli<^  ( !alifornia  schmdrt  arc  not  Ji  little 
disappointed  to  tindthat  the  best  educational  exhihit  from  the  Paciiic;  Coast  comes 
from  the  new  State  of  Washington.  Two  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  failui-e  of 
the  (fohlen  State  to  meet  the  expectation  of  her  friends:  First,  the  l)ad  arrangement 
of  th<^  work  sent;  and  second,  the  absence  of  sclnxd  work  from  San  Francisco  and 
several  other  of  the  larg(jr  cities.  The  work  was  ])laced  in  the  Calilornia  Huilding 
because  of  the  apj)ropriati<m,  which  made  it  possil)le  to  make  the  exhibit.  -  -  * 
San  Francisco  sent  nothing.  Los  Angcb'S  nothing  but  a  few  pieces  of  dniwing, 
Neitlier  Sacramento  nor  Stockton  sent  any  school  wfuk.  Tin.-,  exhibit  from  ^)akland 
is  the  largest  and  the  best.  It  compares  favorably  with  the  work  of  Faslern  cities. 
The  drawing  is  an  attractive  feature,  being  esi»c<'inlly  strong  in  historic  ornament, 
with  a  good  seriuence  of  industrial  drawing.  The  language  and  scitjucc  i)aper8 
throughout  are  well  written  and  well  illustrated,  and  the  physiology  pai)ers  fnuu  the 
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grammar  grades  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  high  school  work  in 
Euglisli  is  good,  and  there  arc  some  uuiqne  clasH  book  designs  which  would  do 
credit  to  our  best  comic  journals. 

Nowhere  in  the  exhibit  is  there  better  work  from  a  village  school  than  that  sent 
from  Temescal.  It  is  strong  throughout  and  shows  correlation  and  intelligent  appli- 
cation of  modem  educational  theories.  The  language  work  i.s  by  all  odds  the  best 
from  California;  and  the  nature  studies,  the  wat«r-color  sketches,  and  the  arith- 
metic papers  are  very  good.  Pasadena  sends  some  good  work  in  elementary  science 
and  grammar  grade  English,  and  Pomona  has  some  neatly  illustrated  papers  in 
literature.  The  language  lessons  written  from  pictures  in  the  district  schools  of 
Humboldt  County  are  good,  as  are  those  on  bees  from  Monterey  County.  The  spon- 
taneous drawings  from  Napa  are  exceedingly  suggestive,  and  Sonoma  County  makes 
a  very  full  and  creditable  exhibit.  The  music  from  San  Diego  is  very  good,  and 
the  compositions  on  musical  themes  excellent.  The  elementary  science  work  is 
technical,  but  the  history  papers  from  the  high  school  show  careful  work  in  that 
subject.  American  literature  is  the  basis  of  some  good  illustrated  language  work 
from  the  grammar  grades  of  National  City.  The  State  normal  school  at  San  Jose 
and  the  Cogswell  Manual  Training  School  at  San  Francisco  show  excellent  results 
in  manual  training  and  related  subjects.  Mrs.  Cooper  sends  some  pretty  nature 
studitrs  in  water  colors  and  some  interesting  K])ontaneous  drawings,  and  the  Sil- 
ver Street  Kindergarten  an  excellent  series  of  drawing,  illustrating  ^^  Seven  Little 
Sisters.''  The  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  and  the  University  of  California 
exhibit  photographs  of  their  buildings.  The  statistical  charts  from  the  different 
counties  give  a  good  deal  of  important  data,  and  there  are  many  relief  maps  from 
California,  some  of  them  good  and  many  of  them  bad.  The  district  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia make  a  better  showing  than  the  city  schools. 

The  children  of  Oregon  paid  for  the  State  exhibit  by  jieuny  collections.  The  Port- 
land high  school  sends  the  notebooks  of  the  pupils  in  physics  and  chemistry.  Bose- 
burg  has  some  ingenious  historical  maps  and  some  botanical  work  which  is  largely 
technical.  Astoria  aims  to  give  language  training  by  means  of  technical  grammar, 
but  the  results  are  not  flattering.  Mental  arithmetic  is  studied  in  the  schools  of 
Porthind  and  at  the  Willamette  University.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  map  work  Arom 
Oregon,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  outline. 

Washington  lias  made  a  very  pretty  exhibit,  and  the  three  large  cities — Seattle, 
Tacoma,  and  Spokane — have  all  sent  their  best  work.  It  has  a  good  place  in  the 
Wasliiugton  State  building  and  is  artistically  arranged.  Form  study  is  given  great 
prominence  in  the  Seattle  exhibit.  There  is  considerable  work  in  reading  and  dia- 
critical marks.  There  is  science  work  in  all  the  lower  gradt's,  and  it  is  intelligently 
developed.  The  history'  papers  from  the  eiglith  grade  are  good,  and  the  zoology 
pa])ers  in  the  high  school  are  neatly  illustrated  with  pen  drawings.  The  geography 
work  would  be  stronger  if  so  much  energy  had  not  been  expended  on  the  details  of 
outline  maps.  Infinite  prettiness  is  a  fault  of  the  map  work  at  Tacoma,  too.  But 
Tacoma  has  some  good  object  and  jthysiological  drawings,  and  the  language  work 
above  the  primary  grades  is  good.  The  high  school  work  in  geometry,  physics,  and 
chemistry  shows  strength.  There  are  some  neatly  developed  botany  lessons,  and  the 
primary  reading  is  better  illustrated  than  the  2>rimary  language.  Spokane  has  not 
been  outdone  by  Seattle  and  Tacoma  in  the  display  of  good  work.  Her  wood  carving 
is  the  best  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  except,  i^erhaps,  that  of  the  Cogswell  ManuiU 
Training  School.  The  language  work  is  not  stnmg,  but  the  modeled  fruits  are  quite 
natural  an<l  prettily  colored.  The  model  of  the  ship  A^aiita  J/flWa,  by  the  pupils  of 
the  high  school,  is  a  splendid  piece  of  work.  The  exhibit  from  Olympia  is  extensive, 
but  it  does  not  approach  that  of  the  three  cities  already  named.  The  best  county 
school  exhibit  from  Washington  is  that  of  Whitman  County.  Pullman,  Colfax,  and 
several  other  of  the  smaller  towns  send  a  good  deal'of  written  wo^k,  and  some  of  it 
is  good. 
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The  Catholics  of  the  United  States,  England,  and  Franco  havo  made  a  very  large 
eclacational  exhibit — ton  large  in  (jnantity  for  piirpoHos  of  study,  tho  same  lines  of 
work  being  duplicated  over  and  over.  Needle  and  art  work  constitute  a  v«^ry  large 
part  of  tlie  exhibit.  Tho  former  bears  evidence  of  great  skill,  but  the  latter  does 
not  take  high  rank  as  art  work,  tho  works  being  too  often  copies  and  thcKe  stifT  and 
mechanical.  Mo^t  of  the  teaching  orders  of  both  men  and  women,  representing 
every  grade  of  instrnction,  exhibit  their  work,  that  of  the  Brotliers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  and  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  taking  highest  rank.  If  the  blessed  John 
Baptist  de  la  Salle  could  know  the  widespread  influence  of  his  teachings,  and  the 
reverent  consideration  of  his  memory  at  this  time,  he  wtuild  indeed  realize  that  hit 
great  life  work  had  not  1>een  in  vain.  The  Brothers  of  the  Christian  .Schools  exhibit 
some  very  good  work,  more  especially  in  English.  The  altar  constructed  by  the 
pupils  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  II(ime,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  a  fine  piece  of  work  in 
manual  training.  St.  Benedict  Academy,  Chicago,  submits  some  excellent  pen  draw- 
ings, as  does  also  the  Institute  of  Our  Ljidy  at  Longwood.  For  13-year  old  boys,  the 
plumbing  sent  by  St.  Francis  Industrial  School  at  Kddington,  Pa.,  is  very  superior. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  in  the  Catholic  educational  exhibit  the  introduction  of 
elementary  science  in  the  lower  grades.  The  St.  James  and  the  St.  Stanislaus  schools, 
Chicngo,  have  done  some  creditable  work  in  this  line.  In  tho  exhibit  of  the  Diocese 
of  Covington,  Ky.,  one  finds  a  number  of  pieces  of  creditable  water-color  2>ainting8. 
Some  well-written  compositions  come  from  Manhattan  Collej»e,  New  York,  and  the 
history  charts  made  at  the  Ursuline  Academy,  Pittsburg,  show  ctjusidcrable  inge- 
nuity. The  needlework  throughout  the  Catholic  exhibit  is  excellent;  it  is  one  of 
the  strongest  features  of  the  <»xhibit.  The  garments  fnun  the  Colored  Industrial 
Institute,  Pino  Bluff,  Ark.,  are  well  made.  Kock  Hill  College,  Maryland,  makes  an 
interesting  collection  of  woods,  and  the  schools  of  Philadelphia  show  goodwood 
carvings. 

Manual  training  is  a  prominent  feature  of  every  de])artinent  of  the  world's  educa- 
tional exhibits.  From  kindergarten  to  college,  inclusive,  one  finds  this  new  form  of 
mental  training.  Tool  instruction,  including  carpentry,  pattern  making,  wood  turn- 
ing and  carving,  forge  work,  and  domestic  science,  take  their  rank  with  language, 
history,  mathematics,  and  the  other  subjects  of  intellectual  development  and  disci- 
pline. Most  of  the  cities  have  exhibited  their  manual  training  in  c<mnection  with 
their  other  lines;  but  a  few,  including  several  private  schools,  have  made  separate 
exhibits.  These  will  be  considered  here.  The  Chit«ago  Manual  Training  School  makes 
one  of  the  best  exhibits.  Its  work,  like  that  of  Pratt  Institute,  is  uniformly  excel- 
lent. Some  of  the  original  sk(»tches,  as  well  as  the  work  in  persi)ective  and  shadows, 
approaches  the  standard  of  the  best  art  schools.  There  is  also  good  work  in  wood 
and  iron.  The  Toledo  ^lanual  Training  Scrhool  exhibits  the  work  of  girls  as  well  as 
of  boys,  and  the  girls  in  some  instances  show  greati^r  skill  than  th<»  boys.  The  tools 
used  b}'  the  pupils  aro  tempered  by  themselves.  Some  good  wood  carving  comes 
from  this  school  and  the  cookbooks  exhibited  are  interesting.  The  St.  Louis  Manual 
Training  School  exhibits  joinery  and  wood  turning  from  the  first  yearj  forging,  pat- 
tern making,  and  molding  from  the  second  year;  and  machine  work  from  the  third 
year.  All  this  work,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  drawings,  takes  high  rank.  The 
Baltimore  Manual  Training  School  has  work  iu  wood,  brass,  iron,  and  tin,  as  well  as 
outline  maps  and  watirr  colors.  Tho  Technical  School  of  Cincinnati  has  some  free- 
hand drawings  with  pen  and  some  illustrated  papers  in  American  literature  that 
compare  favorably  with  the  l»est  high  school  work.  The  New  York  Trade  School 
exhibits  its  work  iu  plumbing,  stonecutting,  sign  i)ainting,  job  printing,  and  enamel 
gilding.  The  Jewish  Trade  School,  Chicago,  has  work  in  wood,  clay,  and  cloth,  but 
it  is  not  as  strong  as  that  in  the  schools  m«»ntioned  above.  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  of 
Philadelphia,  illustrates  his  method  of  drawing  and  manual  training  for  psycholog- 
ical and  physiological  development.  These  large  manual  training  exhibits— and 
most  of  them  from  free  schools — show  how  fully  skill  in  handicraft  is  appreciated  by 
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the  people;  and  all  this  appreciation  and  development  has  taken  place  since  tlio 
world'H  educational  exhibits  at  Philadelphia  in  187G. 

X.  The  education  of  dofoctivo  classes  is  now  claiming  its  share  of  attention,  and 
the  State  is  recognizing  that  the  deaf  and  blind  and  fccblc-uiindcd  have  claims  upon 
it  for  training  not  to  ho  cxceeiled  by  the  claims  of  normal  children.  The  cxhibita 
which  these  three  classes  make  at  Chicago  have  special  interest  for  the  students  of 
education,  since  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  defective  classes  admit  of  better 
representation  than  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  nornuil  chihlren.  Twenty- 
five  schools  are  represented  in  the  collective  exhibit  of  iustitut.i(ms  for  the  education 
of  tlie  deaf.  These  for  the  most  part  are  State  institutions.  The  National  College 
at  Washington,  the  only  higher  institution  for  the  deaf  in  the  world,  has  a  good  dis- 
play of  photographs.  The  woodwork  from  Michigan  is  among  the  best.  All  of 
these  schools  employ  manual  training  methods,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
trades.  The  finished  ])roducts  in  the  way  of  bookcases,  shoes,  harness,  and  needle- 
work show  grrat  skill  on  the  part  of  these  students.  Most  of  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  combine  the  manual  with  the  oral  method;  although  it  is  evident  that  the  oral 
method  is  in  the  ascendancy  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  all  these  institutions 
will  tearh  the  deaf  to  talk  and  to  read  lips.  The  McCowen  Oral  School,  Chicago, 
shows  some  good  results  in  this  de]>artnre.  Its  pupils  range  in  age  from  4  to  13, 
and  they  not  only  use  the  voice  well,  but  the  work  exhibited  in  elemcutAry  science, 
sloid,  drawing,  and  kindergarten,  compares  favorably  with  the  best  primary  schools 
for  hearing  children.  The  Home  for  the  Training  in  Speech  for  Deaf  Children, 
Philadelphia,  sent  20  children,  ranging  in  age  from  4  to  7,  to  Chicago,  during  the 
Exposition.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  school  to  prc]»arc  deaf  children  for  the  j>ublic 
schools  and  present  results  fully  justify  the  expectation.  The  Volta  Bnrean  at 
Washingt<m  exhibits  75  vidumes  of  its  publicati<uis  which  are  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  educational  literature.  This  bureau,  throiigh  the  munincence  of  Alexander 
Graham  licU,  is  doing  a  great  and  gi»o«l  work  in  promoting  the  teaching  of  speech 
to  the  deaf. 

Nin*'  Statf  iiistitutiruis  for  the  education  of  the  blind  exhibit  collectively.  These 
selu)ols,  like  tlio>ie  for  the  deaf,  aim  not  only  to  give  academical  instruction,  but  to 
teach  useful  trades.  For  many  years  broom  making  constituted  the  chief  line  of 
industrial  work,  but  it  is  plrasant  to  note  that  piano  tuning  and  other  higher  forms 
of  meelianical  work  have  been  opened  up  to  the  blind.  Illint)is  makes  a  good  exhibit 
in  sloid  and  hammock  making;  Colorado,  in  kindergarten  work;  Pennsylvania,  the 
largest  of  the  State  exhibits,  in  language  and  geography;  Wisconsin,  in  clay  model- 
ing and  domestic  economy;  Indiana,  in  car]»et  weaving  and  chair  caning.  The  Per- 
kins Institution,  the  oldest  *  *  *  of  these  institutions,  has  a  fine  display  of 
kindergarten  and  sloid  work.  Most  of  these  schools  begin  with  kindergarten 
methods,  and  nnisic  and  industrial  work  receive  considerable  attention. 

Institutions  for  the  education  «»f  feeble-minded  children  have  brought  relief  to 
thousands  of  afllieted  families  all  over  the  country;  and  13  of  these  schools  (11  State 
and  1*  private)  exhibit  at  (.'hicago.  Of  the  defective  classes,  the  feeble-minded  «>ro 
the  least  suscei>tible  to  education ;  and  yet  the  drawings,  compositions,  majis,  needle- 
work, and  carvings  show  great  possibilities  for  even  the  imbecile  classes.  The  eth- 
nological eharts  regarding  feebleminded  children  in  the  school  at  Klwyn,  Pa.,  arc 
romarkably  suggcjitive,  as  are  also  the  photographs  and  studies  of  family  tyi)e8  from 
the  school  at  Taribault,  Minn.  Indiana  has  some  neat  china  painting  and  a  cherry 
cabinet  that  is  avcII  made;  California,  wood  carving;  Kentucky,  mattresses;  Iowa, 
shoes  and  inlaid  woodwork;  New  .Terscj*,  hammocks;  Minnesota,  repouss«S  work; 
Pennsylvania,  torchon  lace;  Massachusetts,  number  work  that  is  remarkable  for 
children  who  have  been  in  school  but  one  year;  and  Connecticut  has  some  kinder- 
garten work  that  would  do  credit  to  the  pupils  of  a  sane  school.  These  schools  are 
doing  a  splendid  educational  work  for  liundredH  capable  of  improvement,  as  well  08 
l)roviding  cave  and  comfort  for  such  as  can  not  be  improved. 
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XI.  The  Bclionls  for  the  education  of  (lc]>cn(lent-  mid  criminal  clanses  exhibit  in 
the  Anthiopological  Building.  The  i^outh  Knd  Industrial  School,  Doftton,  in  which 
Kdirard  Everott  IIulo  han  l»feii  ho  much  iutercstedy  displays  its  lines  of  sewing, 
sloid,  and  drawing.  Various  aid  sociotics  and  fresh-air  societies  exhibit  by  photo- 
graphs and  charts,  'i'ho  Ik>ston  Children's  Aid  f?ocicty  fully  illustrators  its  huiiio 
library  feature — an  admirable  feature,  by  the  way— of  thin  cducatitmal  work  for 
<lcpcndent  children.  The  Hebrew  Technical  School,  New  Vorh,  to  which  Felix 
Adlcr  has  given  so  much  iiitidli«;ent  support,  has  some  very  good  wockI  <*arvings, 
aiul  Borao  creditablo  notebooks  and  piores  of  jdiysical  apparatus  arc  diitplaycd. 
Caring  for  dependent  rhiidren  is  not  new  in  this  country;  but  giving  this  care  an 
educational  bias  is.  So  that  a  meager  display  frcnu  tlirse  srhocds  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at. 

■ 

The  schools  for  nrfonuatory  or  criminal  classes  exhiljit  pretty  generally.  *  '  * 
The  illustrnt«'d  work  in  language  aud  elementary  scitiu-tj  of  the  Lyman  School  for 
boys  at  Weslhoro,  Mass.,  certainly  h1i(»w8  tiiat  the  methods  einpli)yed  iu  teaching 
ai'o  modern,  and  tin  re  is  Kom«»  good  designin.:;  iu  colored  i)ai»crs.  and  somo  good 
pieces  of  wood  carving.  The  Xew  York  Industrial  »Srhool  at  Rochester  makes  the 
largest  exhibit.  Along  lines  iu  which  trades  are  taught — domestic  economy,  shoe- 
making,  carpentry,  etc. — the  work  exhibited  is  of  a  high  gr.ide;  but  along  the 
l)urcly  literary  lines  it  is  much  b«*low  that  of  the  Lyman  SrinKd.  S<»m<rof  tlu*  grain- 
ing iu  wot»d  is  excellent,  and  the  display  includes  an  rxtillcnt  model  of  th**  lauudiy 
made  by  the  pupils.  The  lllinoi.^  schocd  of  agri<ultni«?  and  manual  trainin'.':  for  beys, 
at  (Jlenwootl,  docs  well  in  its  wood  carving  and  \vritt«'n  v»i»rk.  The  Xt  \v  York  H«):isi' 
of  Kel'ngo  at  Uandall's  Island,  which  provides  for  the  instrnctioii  and  earc  iif  the 
juvenile  otrcnders  of  Ntiw  York  an«l  Kings  counties,  has  some  rrediiabb?  objective 
wfu"k.  The  Pennsylvania  Ilcform  School  at  Morgan/a  has  a  good  deal  of  map  work 
and  the  (Jirl's  Industrial  Homo  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  a  good  deal  of  sewing. 

Tho  negro  is  w<?ll  re2)rcseuted  iu  the  etlmational  exhibit,  not  only  in  the  State 
exhibits  but  in  the  si>ecial  exhibit.s.  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia,  makes  tho  best 
showing  in  regard  to  both  negrf»cs  and  Indians.  The  work  tlironghout  is  ]iraise- 
worthy  when  one  considers  the  limited  means  of  this  institution  and  tlnj  great  num- 
bers that  it  yearly  instructs.  (Mie  of  the-  purposes  of  iliis  K<hool  is  to  teaeh  the  red 
man  and  the  colored  man  useful  trades — i»rinling,  bla<  k.smithiTig,  wheel v.righting, 
slKM'inaking,  and  tailoring,  and  (ho  lini.slied  artnles  exhibitel  are  uniforndy  '\\ell 
done.  Manv  (d'  the  teachers  in  tho  colored  scliools  of  the  South  are  trained  i.t 
Hampton,  and  an  interesting  feature  of  the?  <'\hil»jt  is  the  work  of  the  normal 
classes.  In  the  collective  educational  exhil-it  of  the  rreedir.an'"*  Aid  S(»ciety,  three 
institutions  are  represented  by  s<]iool  work — Chjlliu  I'liivi-rsity  at  Orangcjbur;;. 
S.  C;  Clark  University,  Atlanta,  (ia.;  and  Central  Tennessee  College  at  Nashville. 
These  8<'hoolsare  not,  as  their  names  would  inilieate,  higln^r  institutions  of  learning; 
but,  chiefly,  schools  of  primary  and  s<'con<lary  grade.  Tlie  pn]>ils  lepre^f'utcd  rang<* 
in  ago  from  G  to  30  yeair.,  and  tho  subjj'Cts  iuelnde  primary  numlxr,  language,  read- 
ing, the  sciences,  idiarmiicy,  bitdogy,  and  theology.  Athinla  rniver>ity,  (ic(»r;iia, 
and  Wilbcrforce  University,  Ohio,  each  make  s«paiate  exhibits.  jb)th  cover  a  wide 
range  of  Kubjeets  with  emphasis  on  the  manual  training  b«..th  for  i»uriioso>  ol"  trades 
aud  dcvek»pment  of  skill. 

The  Carlisle  Indian  School.  Pennsvlvania.  exhibits  in  the  T>ib«»ral  Arts  r>nii<ling, 
and  52  other  schooK  in  the  United  States  Indian  I'uilding.  The  work  fiom  (.'arli.sle 
is  certainly  good,  due  in  j)art  to  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  but  chiefly 
because  it  has  enjoy<'d  the  continuous  superintendence  of  C.'ai>tain  Pratt.  DravNing 
and  music  form  a  part  of  this  exhibit;  and  thi;  language  ]>apers,  if  not  always  ele- 
gant, arc  always  interesting.  Tho  garments  made  and  tho  wagons  built  by  these 
Indian  girls  and  boys  are  surprisingly  meiitorions.  Fifty-two  ot"  tho  t'ovi^rnment 
Indian  schools  exhibit  collcc.tivcdy.  The  best  work  from  (Jenoa,  Xebr..  is  in  print- 
ing and  harness  making;   Kcnsselaer,  Ind.,  blacksmiihing;   Uort   Yuma,  Cal..  two 
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models  of  schoolfaonses ;  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wis.,  written  work;  Grand  Junction, 
Colo.,  and  Albuquerqoe,  N.  Mez.,  letter  writing;  Pima  Agency,  Ariz.,  penmanship; 
Klamath,  Oreg.,  colored  drawings ;  and  Chilocco,  Okla.,  illustrated  language.  Dur- 
ing the  Exposition  7  schools  have,  at  different  periods,  held  forth  with  30  pupila 
each,  and  illustrated  their  methods  hy  actual  teaching  in  the  United  States  Indian 
School  Building,  where  the  school  work  of  the  Indian  children  is  displayed.  These 
schools  have  been  from  Albuciuercjue,  N.  Mex. ;  Ilcusselaer,  Ind. ;  Lincoln,  Nebr. ; 
Lawrence,  Kans. ;  Genoa,  Nebr.;  Chilocco,  Okla.,  and  Osage,  Okla.  The  Indian 
school  work  from  the  Northwest  Territories,  which  in  some  respects  is  better  than 
our  own,  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  account  of  the  Canadian  exhibit, 
of  which  it  is  a  part. 

XII.  Those  who  remember  the  excellence  of  the  Canadian  educational  exhibit  at  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial,  1876,  are  not  a  little  disappointed  with  the  present  display 
at  Chicago.  It  lacks  plan  in  preparation,  and  is  not  well  arranged ;  and.  to  excex)t 
some  work  from  Hamilton  and  Kingston,  the  Ontario  exhibit — which  should  have 
been  the  best — is  weak.  The  great  city  of  Toronto,  with  its  excellent  i)ublic  schools, 
is  not  rei)resented ;  and  an  eutire  alcove,  which  should  have  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Inspector  Hughes,  is  given  over  to  so-called  art  colleges;  and  these  display 
no  strong,  but  many  weak  pictures.  The  best  work  in  the  Ontario  exhibit  comes 
from  Hamilton;  and  the  correlation  of  elementary  science,  language,  and  drawing  is 
excellent.  The  drawing  here  is  better  than  elsewhere  in  the  Canadian  Provinces, 
although  their  drawing  in  Canada  is  much  inferior  to  our  own.  The  primary  work 
f^om  Hamilton  is  the  best.  Milton  and  Kingston  both  exhibit  labored  designs, 
which  are  scarcely  more  than  mediocre.  They  are  for  the  most  jjart  copies,  but 
weak  at  that.  But  the  Kingston  schools  exhibit  one  line  of  strong  work — vertical 
writing — from  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  grades.  It  is  uniformly  better  than  the 
oblique  writing  of  corresponding  griules  iu  other  schools.  A  great  number  of  art 
colleges  exhibit  water  and  oil  paintings,  charcoals,  clay  models,  etc.,  but  the  work 
la  very  commonplace.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  at  Brantford 
exhibits  some  pieces  of  willow  and  cane  work  that  are  good,  as  well  as  some  good 
sewing  and  kindergarten  work.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  at 
Belleville,  and  that  for  the  Education  of  Feeble  Minded  at  Onllea,  both  show  to 
what  extent  manual  training  is  employed  in  giving  skill  to  the  deaf  and  the  imbe- 
cile juveniles  of  Ontario. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  makes  a  fuller  and  in  some  respects  a  better  exhibit  than 
Ontario.  The  penmauHhip  throughout  is  good,  but  the  language  teaching  for  the 
most  part  nu»chanical.  I?eligious  iuatruction,  and  this  of  a  rather  formal  character, 
is  emphasized  in  the  written  work.  There  .ire  some  fairly  good  drawings  from 
obje<-t.s  fnnu  the  Montreal  Model  School  and  the  Laval  Normal  School.  Typewrit- 
ing and  stenography  arc  important  branches  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Canada. 
The  classical  colleges  of  Qucb(?c  make  a  full  exhibit  of  their  notebooks  in  English, 
Frenrh,  Latin,  and  Oroek.  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  I>eaf,  in  which 
the  oral  method  is  chiefly  employed,  shows  good  results  iu  composition  and  language. 
The  stiulents  in  the  blind  institution  do  some  good  cane  and  needle  work.  A  great 
number  of  religicms  teaching  orders  exhibit  from  the  Provinee  of  Quebec.  The 
Ursulines  of  Stanstead  have  a  good  deal  of  written  work;  the  Sisters  of  the  Good: 
Shepherd,  needle  and  china  work;  Clerics  of  St.  Viat(>r,  pen  drawing;  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  herbariums;  Sisters  of  St.  Anne,  water  colors,  and  Sisters  of  Jesus-Mario, 
copious  notes  on  written  work.  The  Institute  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame 
has  the  best  school  work  of  the  religions  orders.  Their  language  and  elementary 
science  work  have  broader  foundations  and  follow  more  closely  scientific  methods. 
A  number  of  the  male  teaching  orders  make  exhibits,  llie  Brothers  of  the  Chris- 
tians schools  disjila}'  some  exercises  in  penmanshix)  that  look  very  like  copper- 
plate. 
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Of  the  four  Cauatlian  Provinces  exhibiting,  that  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the  smallest. 
The  provincial  normal  school  at  Truro  has  a  number  of  drawings  that  are  pretty, 
but  most  of  them  are  copies.  Halifax  displays  clay  and  kindergarten  work,  and 
one  of  the  church  schools  for  girls  somo  water  colors  that  are  fair.  There  is  a  good 
educational  map  of  Nova  Scotia,  showing  the  location  of  every  schoolhouse  in  the 
Province. 

CouBidering  their  isolation,  the  Northwest  Territories  make  an  altogether  credita- 
ble exhibit,  and  show  that  they  are  really  trying  to  keep  step  with  general  progress. 
The  language  work  from  Kegina  is  good;  so  are  the  reproductions  from  Whitewood. 
The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit  is  the  work  from  Indian  schools.  The 
Northwest  Territories  are  providing  educational  facilities  for  the  offspring  of  the 
aborigines.  The  industrial  work — printing,  shoemaking,  sewing,  weaving,  etc. — m 
well  as  the  work  in  language  and  penmanship,  compares  favorably  with  the  better 
Indian  schools  in  the  United  States.  Ten  pupils  from  one  of  these  schools,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Gray  Nuns,  wore  brought  to  Chicago,  and  illustrate  their  methoda 
of  work.  There  are  four  of  these  industrial  schools  in  the  Northwest  Territories, 
nnder  the  direction  of  Gray  Nuns. 

XIII.  The  French  colonies  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique,  West  Indies,  and  Frenoh 
Guiana,  South  A'^^^'i^^*'^*  mado  small  and  unimportant  educational  exhibits.  The 
exercise  books  of  the  pupils  of  Martinique  had  been  lai)oriously  corrected  by  the 
teachers ;  and  the  exercises  ttom  the  village  schools  seemed  better  than  those  of  the 
town  schools.  The  best  work  fh>m  Guadeloupe  was  the  fancy  needlework.  The 
work  from  French  Guiana  is  interesting  because  it  represents  largely  the  children  of 
convicts.  The  needle  and  feather  work  both  were  good,  and  there  were  some  excel- 
lent pieces  of  penmanship  from  the  school  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  These  schools 
exhibit  in  the  French  Colonies  buildings. 

Mexico  does  not  make  an  important  exhibit,  although  in  penmanship  and  pen 
drawing  she  is  scarcely  excelled.  The  school  for  the  blind  makes  an  exhibit  of 
industrial  work  that  is  interesting.  The  pupils  in  the  school  at  Pueblo  exhibit  their 
industrial  work,  chiefly  in  Mexican  onyx,  and  the  exhibit  is  pretty  if  not  strictly 
educational.  The  pen  portraits  and  penmanship  throughout  the  exhibit  are  fine. 
But  one  would  prefer  to  see  handwriting  no  better  than  that  of  Horace  Greeley 
and  have  training  in  thought  development  than  have  this  fine  writing  with  few 
evidences  of  training  in  intellectual  power.  The  Mexican  exhibit  contains  a  pretty 
eomplete  set  of  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools. 

Besides  the  exhibit  from  French  Guiana,  three  of  the  South  American  republics 
send  school  work — Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Argentine  Kepublic.  •  *  •  Rio  Janeiro 
occupies  the  best  part  of  the  space  [devoted  to  Brazil]  with  exercise  books,  which 
show  the  subjects  pursued  in  the  schools.  Tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  drawing,  but  it 
is  for  the  most  part  crude.  The  drawings  with  colored  j^encils  seem  bettor  than  the 
drawings  in  black  and  white.  A  large  number  of  outline  maps  arc  exhibited.  The 
great  amount  of  work  is  mat  weaving  and  colored  pajiers  indicates  to  what  extent 
kindergarten  methods  are  employed  in  the  primary  schools.  Like  Mexico,  Brazil 
pnpils  excel  in  pen  drawings.  Maps,  charts,  and  photographs  form  an  important 
feature  of  the  exhibit.  The  devotion  of  the  Brazilians  to  their  educational  leaders 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  theoxUibit  one  iinds  a  fine  bust  and  an  excellent  por- 
trait of  the  first  minister  of  public  instruction,  Seflor  Benjamiu  Constant. 

The  Republic  of  Uruguay  makes  a  very  good  educational  exhibit  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Building.  It  includes  not  only  a  great  deal  of  written  work  of  the  pupils,  but 
as  well  samples  of  blackboards,  desks,  and  other  teaching  appurtenances  and  appli- 
ances. The  language  exorcises  seem  bettor  than  those  in  the  Brazilian  schools,  and 
the  penmanship  throughout  is  excellent.  There  is  scarcely  any  work  submitted  in 
drawing,  to  except  outline  maps,  and  these  are  good.  Full  sets  of  photographs  illus- 
trate the  students  at  work  in  the  normal  school.  The  Pedagogical  Museum  and 
Library  at  Montevideo  is  doing  a  great  and  good  work  for  the  professional  training 
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of  tcaclicTS,  aud  Dr.  Ruano,  who  has  been  the  moving  spirit  in  this— and  at  present 
its  director — aceompauied  the  exhibit  to  Chicago.  Among  the  models  cxhi1)ited  by 
this  museum  was  one  of  a  rural  schoolhouso  at  Bafiado,  with  a  photograph  of  the 
tule  structure  which  it  supplanted.  In  all,  the  Uruguay  exhibit  contains  nearly 
eight  hundred  pieces  of  school  work. 

Had  the  Argentine  Republic  been  given  proper  space  her  educational  exhibit 
would  have  doubtlcfts  made  by  far  the  best  showing  from  South  America;  but  it  was 
crowded  into  one  small,  dark  alcove  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Manufactures  Build- 
ing, and  much  of  it  could  not  even  be  unpacked  for  the  want  of  space.  Serior  Carlos 
Gallardo,  who  was  in  charge,  made  the  best  of  this  bad  management  on  the  part  of 
the  Exposition  authorities,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  unpack  and  place  in  view  the 
work  from  his  schools  whenever  those  sufficientlj'  interested  in  the  luatter  asked  to 
see  the  school  work  from  his  country.  But  his  space  was  so  very  meager  that  only 
a  very  small  part  of  the  work  could  be  unpacked  at  any  one  time.  Like  Uruguay, 
the  Argentine  Republic  sent  samples  of  the  desks  used  in  the  schools.  There  were 
also  full  sets  of  reports  of  the  department  of  education,  as  well  as  files  of  the  educa- 
tional journals,  aud  those  neatly  bound.  Another  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  the  dis- 
play of  professional  books — those  which  the  teachers  are  required  to  read — and  not 
a  few  of  these  were  translations  from  American  pedagogical  writ^^rs — Drs.  Harris, 
Hailmann,  Calkins,  Sheldon,  etc.  At  least  a  half  dozen  of  the  International  Educa- 
tional Series,  edited  by  Dr.  Harris  and  published  by  the  Appletons,  have  been  trans- 
lated for  the  use  of  the  Argentine  teachers.  It  is  evident  firom  the  exhibit  that  this 
country  has  taken  hold  of  the  normal  school  problem  with  great  earnestness  and 
intelligence.  The  manual  training  problem  is  also  being  solved,  as  well  as  the  kin- 
dergarten problem,  and  both  are  represented  in  the  exhibit.  Natural  history  as  the 
basis  of  language  work,  so  new  even  in  the  United  States,  already  has  some  advo- 
cates in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  papers  and  drawings  submitted  are  not 
poor.  The  relief  maps  are  certainly  better  than  those  made  by  the  pupils  in  the 
German  schools,  or  in  most  schools  in  North  America.  Writing  from  jnctures  is  a 
means  of  language  teaching  in  many  of  the  schools.  The  National  College  of  Argen- 
tine, the  normal  schools,  the  orplian  schools,  and  the  night  schools  all  show  their 
distinctive  lines  by  means  of  exercise  books,  maps,  and  photographs. 

XIV.  Two  words  characterize  the  SwcdLsh  educational  exhibit,  sloid  and  gym- 
nastics. And  yet  when  one  studies  the  programmes  of  the  Swedish  schools  he  finds 
that  in  the  former  from  two  to  six  hours  a  week  are  given,  and  in  the  latter  even 
less.  Sweden  made  her  educational  exhibit  in  her  own  buildings;  it  was  not  exten- 
sive or  varied,  but  it  contained  some  lines  that  were  interesting  and  unusual.  Sloid 
work  from  everj-  grade  of  school  shows  to  what  extent  this  form  of  manual  training 
is  utilized  as  a  moans  of  developing  the  mental  and  the  physical  powers  of  the  child. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  in  this  exhibit  that  drawing  is  becoming  more  and  more 
an  aHjunct  of  sloid.  The  embossed  aud  engraved  metal  work,  as  well  as  the  wood 
carvings,  from  the  technical  school^  show  skill  an<l  art  instinct.  The  architectural 
drawings,  too,  are  good,  and  there  are  a  great  number  «>f  pictorial  charts  used  in 
teaching  geography.  Text-books  used  in  the  schools  and  models  of  buildings  for 
school  purposes  add  to  tlie  value  of  the  exhibit.  The  largo  display  of  home  sloid 
indicates  to  what  extent  this  handiwork  is  touching  the  fathers  and  the  mothers 
as  well  as  the  children  of  Sweden.  The  school  in  weaving  at  Norrkoping  makes 
a  highly  creditable  display  of  rugs,  mats,  portieres,  etc.,  and  the  model  of  the  Royal 
Gynmasium  for  Teachers  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  e(iuipment  of  these  institu- 
tions. Tlie  Upsala  University  exhil)its  only  a  few  rock  sections  used  for  petrological 
examination.  The  strongest  feature  of  the  Swedish  exhibit  is  the  system  of  teach- 
ing sloid  to  girls,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Hulda  Lundin.  The  work  exhibited 
is  done  by  girls  ranging  in  age  from  7  to  14  years,  and  the  time  devoted  to  this  work 
is  two  hours  a  week  in  the  first  grade;  four  hours  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
^ades;  five  hours  in  the  fifth  aud  sixth  grades,  and  six  hours  in  the  seventh  grade. 
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Tho  course  inclados  plain  knitting,  purl  and  stocking  knitting,  p<atcliingy  darning, 
and  garment  making.  Tlirougbout  the  sewing  work  the  girls  are  tanght  to  take 
measarements  and  to  make  patterns.  The  exorcises  are  i)rogres8ivc,  and  the  gar- 
menta  made  testify  to  the  value  of  the  method.  Miss  Lundiu  has  two  objects  in 
yiew  in  her  girls'  sloid — to  make  it  an  educational  medinni,  and  to  fit  tho  girls  for 
practical  life;  and  it  would  seem  fro!n  her  exhibit  of  tho  Stockholm  work  that  she  is 
succeeding  admirably. 

The  British  Islanders  are  represented  only  by  the  London  board  schools.  This 
exhibit  is  a  large  and  in  some  respects  an  important  one.  It  has  three  strong  fea- 
tures— tho  vertical  writing,  the  designing  in  colored  papern,  and  the  laundry  work. 
London  has  taken  hold  of  the  penmanship  problem  with  great  earnestness,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  she  has  solved  it  very  satisfactorily  by  the  adoption  of  vertical 
writing.  There  is  something  harmonious,  and  to  the  eye  satisfying,  about  the 
^designing  of  these  schools  in  colored  papers.  The  colors  hannonice,  and  the  forms 
impress,  as  so  much  similar  work  from  the  schools  of  the  American  States  do  not. 
In  London,  laundry  work  is  added  to  the  course  in  manual  training.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  wood  carving  and  modeling,  and  some  of  it  is  excellent.  The  weaving 
of  baskets  and  mats  with  willow  splints  is  another  form  of  manual  training  that 
one  does  not  find  in  other  exhibits.  A  fcatnre  of  tho  London  board  school  exhibit 
that  strikes  the  American  as  a  trifle  antiquated  is  the  great  numl>er  and  variety  of 
medals  and  rewards  of  merit  given  for  excellence  in  scholarship,  punctuality,  and 
good  conduct.  A  number  of  cabinets  illustrating  the  aids  used  in  teaching  elemen- 
tary science  are  exhibited. 

XV.  Germany  sent  the  largest  foreign  educational  exhibit  to  Chicago.  It  included 
every  grade  of  school  work,  and  was  as  complex  in  character  as  only  (jlermauy  could 
have  made  it.  In  the  matter  of  teaching  appliances,  Germany's  exliibit  exceeded 
all  the  others  combined;  but  a  good  deal  of  this  ai>paratuH  was  of  a  markedly 
mechanical  style.  A  German  teacher,  for  instance,  works  out  a  series  of  i)lant  les- 
sons with  his  own  class.  The  children  study  the  plants  and  draw  them  from  nature. 
The  idea  is  a  capital  one,  and  said  German  teacher  forthwith  issues  a  long  scries  of 
charts — plates. of  his  own  drawings.  These  are  to  be  used  by  other  teachers;  these 
pictures  studied;  these  drawings  copied;  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  original 
teacher  lost  in  this  complicated  i)ieee  of  ai)paraturt.  What  is  true  of  this  scries  of 
plant  lessons  is  true  of  a  great  amount  of  the  appliances  for  teaching  found  in  thO 
German  exhibit.  The  written  work  througliout,  judged  l>y  mechanical  standards, 
is  excellent,  but  it  lacks  the  spontaneity  of  similar  Avork  from  the  schools  of  the 
American  States.  The  penmanship,  tlic  spelling,  punctuation,  and  order  of  words 
is  sometimes  painfully  uniform.  One  feature  of  tho  German  exhibit  that  surprised 
tho  American  inspector  was  tlic  evident  attention  given  to  the  secondary  education 
of  women.  The  city  high  sehools  for  girls  (Uohcre  Miideh(.'usehulcn)  made  exceed- 
ingly creditable  displays.  The  oxerciHO  books,  tho  apparatus  and  text-books  used, 
the  drawings  and  lines  of  imlustrial  work  all  testified  that  tho  higher  education  of 
womini  was  also  being  worked  out  in  that  country.  Several  models  of  school  liaths 
were  novel  features — novel  to  American  teachers,  at  least — of  the  exhibit.  The  relief 
maps  of  the  pupils,  made  of  paj>er  and  pasteboard,  as  well  as  tho  product  maps, 
were  decidedly  inferior  to  most  of  those  exhi]»ited  by  the  United  States.  More  and 
better  helps  for  teaching  geograi)hy  were  exhii)ited  by  CJermany  than  any  other 
e:)untry,  but  the  pictures  in  tho  illustrated  books  wore  inferior  to  our  own.  The 
manual  training  throughout  was  good,  tliat  from  I^erliu  and  (Jurlitz  being  best. 
There  was  some  wood  carving  by  very  young  boys  that  showed  great  skill. 

The  model  showing  the  internal  equipment  of  the  King  Frederick  William  Gym- 
nasium at  Berlin  was  the  best  model  exhibited,  to  except  that  of  tho  Koyal  Gymnasium 
in  Sweden.  For  some  reason  the  work  in  English  of  the  girls  in  the  Ilohero  Mlid- 
chensehulen  was  throughout  bettfcr  than  that  of  tho  boys  in  the  Keal  Gymnasium 
and  Kealschule.     There  was  a  good  collection  of  pedagogical  books  exhibited,  as  well 
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as  basts  of  some  groat  educators — Fichtc,  Lutlier,  Rousseau,  ot  al.  The  iustitutions 
for  the  education  of  deaf  and  blind  and  feebleminded  all  made  largo  exhibits,  illus- 
trating their  methods  and  purpose.  Tho  universities  of  Germany,  the  strongest  in 
the  world,  very  fittingly  stood  most  prominent  in  tho  exhibit.  Every  department 
of  these  higher  institutions — physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  letters— was  repre- 
sented by  large  collect'ous  of  teaching  appliances  and  books.  Even  the  swords 
(schliiger)  used  by  the  students  were  exhibited.  One  is  deeply  impressed  with  the 
weight  of  system  iu  studying  the  Gennan  exhibit.  The  genius  of  tho  Yankoo  and 
the  fine  artistic  sense  of  the  French  mind  are  nowhere  apparent;  but  everywhere 
is  to  be  found  perfection  of  details,  fidelity  to  order,  and  painstaking  execution. 

In  the  matter  of  size  the  Russian  educational  exhibit  ranked  next  to  the  German ; 
and,  like  tho  German  exhibit,  it  emphasized  tho  machinery  of  a  system  rather  than 
the  actual  results  of  the  system.  That  the  exhibit  might  be  the  better  uuderstood, 
the  Russian  department  of  education  had  printed  and  distributed  a  number  of 
pamphlets  in  the  English  language,  and  these  were  of  great  value  to  the  students  of 
the  exhibit.  Schools  for  special  classes,  rather  than  schools  for  the  masses,  were 
represented  iu  the  Russian  display.  The  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  the  foundling 
home,  tho  orphan  asylum,  technical,  art,  and  railway  schools  constituted  the  bulk  of 
the  work  scut  to  Chicago.  In  tho  matter  of  manual  training  Russia  yet  loads  the 
world,  as  was  evidenced  by  tho  exhibits  in  woodwork  ft'om  the  pupils  of  the  semi- 
nary for  village  teachers  and  tho  imperial  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The 
uniforms  for  the  Cossacks,  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  institution  for  the  education  of 
orphans,  and  the  uecdlowork,  from  the  imperial  institutes  for  girls,  showed  unusual 
skill.  Utility  with  them  is  doubtless  emphasized  more  than  with  us ;  but  the  fact, 
nevertheless,  remains  true  that  Russia  has  more  lossons  in  manual  training  to 
teach  us.  Some  of  the  drawing  and  sketching  from  the  Girls'  Gymnasium  at 
Moscow  was  strong;  but  much  of  the  art  work  from  the  Central  School  of  Design 
was  mediocre — too  much  of  it  being  mere  copy  work.  The  drawing  schools  of  the 
Imperial  Society  for  Promoting  Art  made  a  very  full  and  very  creditable  exhibit  of 
wood  carving,  bronze  sculpturing,  and  China  painting.  There  are  in  Russia  rail- 
way schools  and  shipping  schools  and  navigation  schools,  and  these  all  exhibited. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  accident  or  apprenticeship  that  a  man  becomes  a  railway  engl- 
neor  in  Russia;  he  must  fit  himself  by  a  careful  course  of  training  in  the  railway 
schools  provided  by  the  Government.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
Russian  display  was  the  exhibit  of  the  Pedagogic  Museum,  the  largest  in  the  world. 
In  pedagogical  books  and  pamphlets  alone  this  museum  has  over  70,000  titles;  and 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall  is  authority  for  tho  statement  that  he  saw  a  greater  col- 
lection of  teaching  appliances  there  than  ho  had  seen  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
The  exhibit  of  the  Pedagogic  Museum  at  Chicago  consisted  chiefly  of  apparatus  of 
all  sorts,  from  a  soldier's  uniform  down  to  a  numeral  frame.  While  the  Russian  edu- 
cational exhibit  was  large  and  varied  and  interesting,  it  was  all  too  evident  that 
popular  education  receives  little  attention,  and  that  the  big  display  represented  the 
work  of  a  few  special  and  privileged  schools. 

XVI.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  educational  exhibit  from  Egypt  was  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  everyone  who  examined  it.  The  work  throughout  seemed 
good,  and  all  the  different  lines  were  well  represented.  The  Arabic  text-books, 
tho  slates,  reed  pens,  and  other  teaching  appliances,  as  well  as  the  written  work  of 
the  pupils,  were  displayed.  The  difi'erent  editions  of  the  Koran  used  in  the  various 
grades  of  schools  were  in  the  text-book  exhibit.  Manual  training  is  given  fi^reat 
prominence,  and  the  inLiid  woodwork  was  the  best  at  Chicago.  The  notebooks  of 
the  students  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  geometry  were  exhibited,  and,  as  far  as  the 
writer  could  see,  they  equaled  the  work  done  in  the  better  secondary  schools  in 
America.  Tho  modem  languages  are  largely  studied  in  the  Egyptian  schools,  and 
the  English  compositions  were  oxceeclingly  interesting.  It  was  noted  that  when 
an  Arabian  youth  was  given  a  composition  in  English  to  write  he  was  always 
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given  an  English  theme— a  scone,  an  incident,  a  story  with  an  English  background. 
This  may  have  been  mere  accident,  but  there  is  a  principle  underlying  it  that 
deserves  the  attention  of  nuKlem-languago  teachers.  The  drawings  from  the 
Egyptian  schools,  es]>eeia]ly  the  mechanical  drawings,  light  and  shade,  were 
excellent.  Whenever  color  was  used  in  drawing  it  was  well  used.  The  drawings 
f^om  life,  of  the  secondary  schools,  were  not  as  good  as  those  from  the  French 
lyc^es,  but  they  were  better  than  those  of  our  high  schools.  The  polytechnic  school 
at  Cairo  made  a  large  and  creditable  exhibit  of  work  in  wood  and  iron  and  mechan- 
ical drawing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  France  has  exerted  a  most  wholesome 
influence  over  the  schools  of  Egypt,  for  the  methods  and  lines  of  work  are  largely 
those  of  the  French  schools. 

A  dozen  or  more  towns  about  the  Mediterranean  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  were 
represented  in  the  educational  exhibit  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  I -niverselle.  This 
organization  is  benevolent  and  not  political  in  its  aim;  it  seeks  to  provide  educa- 
tional facilities  to  Jewish  people  in  countries  where  they  are  still  denied  civil  and 
religious  liberty  and  to  extend  aid  to  those  who  sn£fer  socially  and  politically  by 
reasou  of  their  being  Jews.  Education  is  the  sole  work  of  the  alliance,  and  its 
pupils  are  the  children  of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  Among  the  cities  exhibiting  at 
Chicago  were  Tunis,  Smyrna,  Jerusalem,  Yafa,  Damascus,  Constantinople,  Bagdad, 
Salonica,  and  Adrianople;  and  a  half  dozen  different  languages — French,  German, 
English,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Greek— would  be  required  to  properly  interpret  the 
written  work  of  these  Jewish  children.  Manual  training  and  agriculture  are 
important  subjects  of  study,  the  girls  being  taught  housework  and  needlework  and 
the  boys  trades  and  farming.  Many  of  these  schools  show  great  skill  in  handiwork, 
among  the  good  pieces  of  work  in  the  exhibit  being  a  model  wardrobe  from  Con- 
stantinople, bath  tubs  from  Tunis,  copper  ware  from  .Jerusalem,  rugs  from  Damas- 
cus, harness  from  Smyrna,  and  shoes  from  Adrianople.  Some  of  the  illustrated 
language  papers  from  the  school  at  Smyrna  are  very  creditable.  The  Yafa  agricnl- 
tural  school  has  a  large  exhibit  of  oils,  seeds,  and  wines.  Some  of  the  maps  of 
these  schools  are  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  amusing,  but  on  the  whole  the  work  is  good. 
And  when  one  recalls  that  over  13,000  poor  children,  who  would  otherwise  receive 
no  school  training,  are  annually  taught  in  these  schools  supported  by  benevolent 
Hebrews,  the  exhibit,  even  though  it  should  be  less  meritorious  than  it  is,  would  be 
entitled  to  praise. 

To  except  the  Hebrew  schools  in  western  Asia,  Japan  is  the  only  conn  try  of  the 
Orient  represented  in  the  educational  exhibit;  but  the  Japanese  have  made  a  large 
and  a  good  exhibit.  The  primary  schools  are  represented  by  kindergarten  work, 
clay  modeling,  and  drawings;  the  secondary  schools  by  the  text-books  and  appa- 
ratus used,  manual  training,  and  written  papers;  the  normal  schools  by  photo- 
graphs, woodwork,  and  drawings  from  nature;  and  the  musical,  commercial,  and 
agricultural  schools  each  show  their  distinctive  lines  of  work.  One  is  impressed 
with  the  aeries  and  gradation  of  Japanese  schools.  There  arf^  a  good  many  draw- 
ings from  the  diflerent  classes  of  schools,  but  more  drawings  from  copies  than  one 
would  expect.  The  color  work  throughout  admirably  illustrates  the  Japanese  ideal. 
The  free-hand  drawings  from  both  the  girls'  and  the  boys'  high  schools  are  good. 
The  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  blind  make  a  good  showing 
in  wood  carving  and  embroidery.  The  ungraded  schools  have  exhibited  collectively 
their  inaustrial  work,  chiefly  garments.  The  English  work  in  the  higher  institu- 
tions is  interesting.  A  recently  published  book  is  selected,  and  the  chapters  are 
assigned  to  difierent  members  of  the  class  for  translation.  The  Japanese  idea  of 
English  composition  must  be  very  large.  One  such  composition  examined  by  the 
writer  contained  118  closely  written  pages  of  letter  paper,  and  another  190  pages. 
The  commercial  schools  at  Kobe,  Tokyo,  and  Kito  exhibit  full  sets  of  account  books. 
The  Imperial  University  is  represented  in  the  exhibit  by  its  department  of  engineer- 
ing and  harbor  improvements.    The  Educational  Museum  has  an  exhibit  of  models. 
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charts,  and  diagrams.  A  full  set  of  the  text-books,  as  well  as  the  other  school  appa- 
ratus, are  also  exliibited.  There  can  be  uo  doubt  but  that  Japan  is  doing  much  for 
all  classes  and  grades  of  her  children. 

Australit^  disappointed  her  friends  in  sending  work  from  but  one  province.  New 
South  Wales,  and  this  probably  not  the  best.  The  best  part  of  the  exhibit  was  the 
work  in  vertical  writing.  Sydney,  Singleton,  "West  Maitland,  and  other  towns 
clearly  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  vertical  over  oblique  penmanship.  The  lan- 
gnage  work  e-hibited  was  largely  technical ;  it  lacked  freedom  and  fullness.  The 
drawing,  to  except  the  mechanical  drawings  from  the  technical  schools,  was  of  au 
inferior  order.  Much  of  it  was  done  with  pen  and  colored  inks,  and  the  combina- 
tions of  colors  in  most  instances  were  atrocious.  In  manual  training  the  exhibit  was 
strong,  especially  in  garment  making.  Young  girls  in  Now  South  Wales  do  much 
better  in  their  sewing  than  girls  of  ocinal  age  in  thtt  United  States,  France,  and  Eng- 
land. The  Sydney  Polytechnic  College  made  by  all  odds  the  most  creditable  display 
from  Now  South  Wales.  lt«  work  in  plumbing  was  unique,  and  it  had  some  good 
woodwork.  The  institutions  for  the  cducMion  of  the  deaf  and  blind  exhibited  their 
industrial  work.  The  New  South  Wales  exhibit  was  not  displayed  to  advantage. 
The  written  work  was  in  glass  case«,  and  these  were  only  to  bo  opened  by  attendants, 
who  were  seld<nn  on  hand  to  do  it.  The  spirit  of  the  Australian  work  exhibited  was 
that  of  the  English  school,  although  the  exhibit  at  Chicago  was  so  much  inferior  to 
the  London  exhibit  that  it  hardly  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  connection. 

XVII.  By  an  oversight,  the  West  Virginia  exhibit  was  not  mentioned  in  discussing 
the  work  from  the  Middle  States.  This  exhibit  was  neither  large  nor  especially 
strong;  but  it  presented  very  satisfactorily  the  educational  activities  of  the  State. 
Wheeling,  Parkersburg,  and  Charleston  sent  most  of  the  work.  The  collection  of 
photof^raphs  was  large,  and  these  included  not  only  exteriors  of  schoolhouses,  but 
interiors  and  ground  plans  as  well.  There  were  some  pieces  of  woodwork  from  tho 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Roumey  that  showed  skill  in  handiwork.  A  chart  illus- 
trative of  tbo  educational  exhibit  and  a  pen  drawing  of  the  State  capitol  attracted 
general  attention. 

While  the  United  States  Furniture  Company,  the  Prang  Educational  Company,  the 
Milton  Bradley  Company,  and  the  various  book  publishers  *  *  *  made  full  and 
satisfactory  displays,  with  the  exception  of  text  and  reference  books,  there  was  a 
dearth  of  teaching  apidiances  at  tho  great  Chicago  Exposition.  This  was  especially 
true  of  school  furniture  and  tho  ordinary  school  apparatus.  True,  some  of  tho 
schools  for  teachers — as,  for  instance,  tho  normal  schools  at  Bridgewater  and  San 
Jose  and  the  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  New  York  City — had  excellent 
displays  of  homemade  apparatus;  but  the  commercial  exhibits  were  for  the  most 
part  small.  One  little  city  in  Minnesota  (Stillwater)  made  an  exhibit  of  one  line  of 
school  apparatus  (optical  projections)  that  was  paralleled  only  by  the  French  exhibit. 
A  real  genius,  Mr.  Frank  T.  Wilson,  has  for  some  years  directed  tho  schools  at  Still- 
water, and  ho  made  at  Chicago  an  exhibit  of  projection  appliances  that  won  for  him 
and  his  city  the  approbation  of  tho  foreign  and  American  critics.  Mr.  Wilson  is  on© 
of  the  lirst  to  introduce  and  simplify  this  form  of  illustrative  teaching  in  tho  New 
World,  and  his  exhibit  at  Chicago  was  the  ins])iration  and  model  of  much  that  will 
bo  done  in  this  line  during  tho  next  decade. 

The  workings  and  aims  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  were  shown  by  Dr.  Harris  to 
great  advantage,  the  only  regret  being  that  it  was  placed  in  the  Government  Build- 
ing instead  of  in  tho  Building  of  Liberal  Arts,  but  this  was  beyond  Dr.  Harris's  con- 
trol. When  one  8ur\*eyed  the  21  volumes  of  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education — a  veritable  cyclopedia  of  education;  the  great  number  of  special 
reports,  the  eighty-odd  monographs  on  institutions,  systems,  and  practices,  and  the- 
60  miscellaneous  publications — when  one  saw  these  together  at  Chicago  and  noted 
their  contents  and  influence  he  could  bnt  reflect  u])on  the  wisdom  of  our  National 
Goverumeut  in  establishing  tho  Bui-oan.    Henry  Barnard  planned  wisely  when  ho 
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presented  to  the  Americnn  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  in  1854, 
"A  plan  of  central  agency  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  the  United  States." 
Another  feature  of  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  the  ''model  library." 
This  contained  a  part  of  a  selection  of  5,230  volumes,  made  by  a  committee  of  75 
librarians  and  specialists  chosen  by  the  Americnn  Library  Association.  The  cata- 
logue of  this  ''model  library*'  will  be  very  helpful  in  the  formation  of  small  city 
libraries.  Surely  the  American  teacher  who  studied  the  Bureau  of  Education's 
exhibit  had  abundant  occasion  for  x>rofc8sioual  pride  and  gratitude  to  our  National 
Government  for  what  it  is  doing  to  create  for  us  an  extended  x>edagogical  literature. 

WORLD'S  FAIR  EDUCATIONAL  NOTES. 
By  Mrs.  .Texnih  M.  Buvan,  in  Boston  Journal  of  Education. 

If  the  teachers  of  the  country  were  not  lacking  in  true  professional  spirit,  would 
the  southwest  gallery  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  be  so  neglected f  Would  a  sur- 
geon studiously  avuid  a  disjday  of  instruments  and  appliances  pertaining  to  his 
profession  f 

There  are  schools  and  there  are  schools.  The  Boston  schools  and  those  of  the  back 
districts  are  not  the  x>edagogical  antipodes.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  welcomed  with  glad 
acclamation  that  English  is  becoming  a  recognized  branch  of  study,  and  is  receiving 
as  critical  attention  as  has  been  bestowed  for  years  upon  Clreek  and  Latin. 

The  most  pleasing,  the  most  utilitarian  product  of  an  educational  course  is  the 
ability  to  use  the  mother  tongue  well.  Tliis  is  alike  necessary  to  the  successful 
business  man  and  to  the  society  belle.  A  few  of  the  best  schools  of  the  country, 
notably  those  of  Boston,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  and  Indianapolis,  have  recog- 
nized the  imperative  need  of  a  greater  facility  in  the  use  of  both  spoken  and  written 
English,  and  also  have  been  convinced  of  the  really  practical  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  better  acquaintance  with  English  literature. 

To  this  end  they  have  formulated  courses  of  study  making  language  the  founda- 
tion, the  keystone,  the  oniamontation  of  the  educational  structure.  This  has  been 
made  possible  in  the  lower  grades  by  the  unification  of  subjects.  The  child  in  his 
earliest  school  days  is  given  a  leaf,  a  flower,  or  an  insect.  He  is  led  to  examine  it, 
talk  about  it,  count  its  parts,  write  little  sentences  about  it,  and  draw  it.  It  fur- 
nishes material  for  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  and  drawing.  Having 
something  to  talk  about  in  which  he  is  interested,  under  the  teacher's  wise  guidance, 
he  talks  about  it  freely  and  naturally.  When  he  takes  his  jiencil  in  hand  it  does 
the  talking  with  scarcely  more  effort  or  less  accuracy.  Tliis  develops  a  little  later 
into  a  broader  course  of  nature  study  and  literature.  In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
years  the  pupils  examine  plants,  insects,  and  stones  with  a  view  to  a  more  scientific 
knowledge;  they  record  their  observations  and  enliven  and  beautify  their  papers 
by  means  of  well-executed  drawings  of  the  object  and  its  parts. 

In  their  earliest  school  years,  and  on  up,  the  senseless  i)ractice  of  learniii*^  to 
rejicat  menitiry  gems  has  given  place  to  the  study  of  memory  gems. 

In  explanation  of  this  statement,  let  me  call  attention  to  two  exhibits.  Here  is  a 
set  of  fifteen  or  twenty  papers  on  which  arc  written,  with  labored  nicety  and  much 
red-line  elaboration,  several  memory  gems.  One  coi>y  of  "The  fiftieth  l^irthdaj'  of 
Agassiz"  differs  from  the  other  fifteen  or  twenty  in  no  i)articular  except  in  the  name 
appended.  But  here  is  another  set  which  presents  a  pleasing  variety.  There  is  a 
paraphrase  of  the  poem  by  one  pupil,  a  reproduction  of  it  by  another,  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  naturalist  by  a  third,  and  a  no  less  simply  childlike  one 
of  Longfellow  by  a  fourth.  But  the  best  feature  of  it  all  is  the  evidence  that  some 
l)upils  have  gotten  very  near  to  the  heart  of  the  dear  old  nurse  Nature,  and  have 
given  expression  to  the  keen  sense  of  delight  awakene<l  by  the  poem  in  attempts  at 
original  illustration.     One  biographical  sketch  shows  the  Swiss  home  in  the  beauti- 
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fill  Pays  de  Vaiid;  another  Nature's  storybook  is  strewn  over  with  oidelweiss  and 
entitled  Rhymes  of  the  Universe.  How  <lelightful  such  study !  It  is  not  diflflcnlt  to 
say  which  pupils  will  remember  that  poem,  even  to  their  fiftieth  birthday. 

The  work  shown  by  a  groat  majority  of  the  schools  i)rove«  beyond  a  doubt  that 
drawing  is  not  merely  a  pretty  accomplishment,  but  something  as  useful  aud  neces- 
sary almost  HQ  writing.  From  the  child  of  6,  beginning  with  2  and  2  are  4,  on  up  to 
the  high  school  pupil,  every  subject  studied  is  illustrated  if  it  will  by  any  possibility 
admit  of  x)ictorial  treatment. 

The  entire  absence  of  abstract  arithmetic  work  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  years 
was  a  noticeable  feature  of  a  number  of  the  best  schools.  There  was  no  pnzzling  of 
the  infantile  mind  with  the  abstraction  17 — 3= what? — but  it  wjis,  I  have  17  marbles 
and  lose  3,  how  many  have  I  leftf  And  there  along  with  the  statement  was  the  pic- 
ture of  17  marbles  owned,  3  marbles  lost,  and  11  marbles  remaining.  In  the  fourth 
year,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  third,  the  transition  was  made  to  abstract  work,  bat 
whenever  concrete  was  done,  the  solution  of  the  problem  was  accompanied  by  a 
neatly  executed  picture  demonstration. 

A  school,  nameless,  presented  a  set  of  papers  in  United  States  history,  giving 
answers  to  such  questions  as,  "Who  discovered  America?''  ''Where  was  De  Soto 
buried!"  ''When  was  Ohio  admitted  into  the  Union!"  Simply  a  set  of  examina- 
tion papers,  cold,  dull,  and  dispiriting,  benefiting  more  the  maker  of  paper  than 
anyone  else.  In  gratifying  contrast  to  this,  was  found  a  set  of  papers  selected  from 
the  year's  work  of  one  of  the  Chicago  schools.  Biographies  of  eminent  men  were 
embellished  with  portraits  of  the  subjects  and  pictures  of  their  homes;  descriptions 
of  battles  were  accompanied  by  well  executed  maps  showing  the  positions  of  the 
contending  armies ;  the  recital  of  facts  was  made  interesting  by  the  charm  of  inter- 
woven bits  of  story  and  song;  and  pervading  every  paper  was  the  suggestion  that 
the  pride  and  delight  felt  by  the  pupils  in  doing  this  work  would  grow,  in  time,  into 
a  pride  and  delight  in  exercising  the  rights  of  American  citizenship. 

The  schools  of  Denver,  Colo.,  presented  the  most  unique  feature  of  the  whole 
exhibit,  namely,  a  stenographic  report  of  everything  said  and  done  by  both  teachers 
and  pupils  for  one  day,  throughout  all  the  grades  of  one,  presumably  the  best  of  her 
schools.  It  proved  interesting  reading,  but  showed  nothing  remarkable  as  to  mat- 
ter  or  method.  It  did  show,  however,  the  ability  of  the  teachers  to  control  most 
admirably  for  one  day  at  least,  both  tempers  and  tongues,  and  that,  too,  under  most 
exasperating  conditions,  as  witness  the  following :  A  boy,  of  course,  was  called  upon 
to  parse  the  verb  in  the  sentence,  "  Shepherd  lead  on.''  Parsing:  "Lead  is  a  verb, 
transitive,  because  it  expresses  action  done  to  an  object;  passive.  Indicative,  present 
tense,  progressive  form."  An  appreciative  reader  of  the  report  had  written  in  the 
margin  "A  gem." 

The  most  beautiful  exhibit  came  from  Sidney,  New  South  Wales.  The  writing 
looked  like  copy  plate,  but  not  the  copy  plate  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  which 
hair  lines  and  shading  mingle  with  a  Rembrandt  effect.  It  was  either  a  verticle  or 
backhand,  the  system  beg^inning  with  the  primary,  and  being  maintained  to  the  last 
grade. 

The  first  year  writing  showed  vertical  letters,  very  largo,  the  writing  spaces  being 
about  the  width  of  the  spaces  between  the  lines  of  ordinary  foolscaj).  This  seemed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  child,  for  there  was  a  boldness  and  freedom  about 
this  first  year's  writing  that  was  truly  refreshing  after  looking  at  the  diminutive, 
cramped  letters  shown  by  other  primary  schools.  The  second  year  the  spacing  was 
diminished,  and  so  on,  until  about  the  fourth  year  it  conformed  to  the  ordinary 
standard.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  system  are  the  case  with  which  it  is 
learned,  its  beauty  and  legibility,  it«  great  rapidity,  and  its  perfect  adaptability  to 
business  requirements. 

The  Indian  schools  of  Haskell  Institute,  Kansas,  and  Soboba,  Cal.,  were  the  most 
surprising  in  their  results.     The  writing  resembled  very  closely  that  of  the  Sidney 
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Bchoolfl,  being  almost  as  beautiful.  The  illustrations  were  admirably  executed,  and 
the  language  hud  a  genuinely  original  flavor.  The  work  done  by  pupils  after  soven, 
fifteen  or  twenty  months  was  iu  advance  of  that  presented  by  any  other  school 
examined,  and  forced  from  my  companion  the  question,  ''What  do  you  think  now  of 
the  doctrine  of  heredity?"  The  age  of  pupils  entering  these  schools  is  much  in 
advance  of  the  ordinary  age  limit,  but  is  a  period  of  five  or  six  years  added  to  a 
child's  age  to  offset  several  generations  of  intellectual  culture? 

The  exhibit  of  the  intermediate  schools  of  Indianapolis  was  disappointing  in  that 
it  presented  sets  of  examination  papers.  The  i)rimary  work  was  fine,  showing  the 
development  of  the  i)lan  of  unification  of  subjects.  The  high  school  was  excellent, 
particularly  iu  the  line  of  literature.  The  ourriculum  of  the  Indianapolis  schools 
provides  for  a  systematic  study  of  the  English  language  and  its  literature  through- 
out the  entire  course.  In  the  high  school,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  are 
elective  studies,  but  English  is  compulsory.  As  a  result  the  pupils  express  them- 
selves with  an  ease,  gracefulness,  and  power  that  would  compel  Bostoniaus  to  own 
them  cousins  germane. 

The  craze  for  illustrated  work  reached  its  climax  in  the  musical  exhibit  of  one  of 
the  primary  schools  of  New  Jersey.  The  music  portfolio  was  made  of  large  sheets 
of  manila  paper,  on  each  ot  which  was  written  the  words  and  air  of  a  juvenile  song. 
The  music  of  ''Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star''  was  indicated  by  a  star  on  the  appro- 
priate line  or  space,  instead  of  a  note.  For  " Dickery,  dickery  dock,"  a  "cute"  little 
mouse  balanced  himself  on  a  line  or  rested  on  space  as  the  requirements  demanded. 
So  on  through  *' Jack  and  Jill/'  "  Busy  Bees/'  and  "Here  we  sail,"  the  symbol  used 
was  a  bucket,  a  bee,  or  a  boat. 

It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  schools  showed  work  that  to  a  casufd 
observer  looked  beautiful  and  fair,  but  which  upon  examination  failed  to  be  either 
helpful  or  inspiring.  The  exhibit  would  bo  voluminous,  handsomely  bound,  and 
placed  to  advantage.  The  writing  would  rank  among  the  best  shown,  but  the  sub- 
ject-matter would  be  merely  answers  to  lists  of  examination  questions,  the  chief  aim 
being  to  have  each  pupil  represented  in  each  branch.  This  is,  of  course,  very  grati- 
fying to  Johnny's  mamma  or  Katy's  papa,  who  may  wish  to  see  their  dear  children's 
papers  at  the  great  Fair,  but  to  the  teacher  searching  for  ideas  and  methods  it 
proved  unfruitful  soil. 

The  deepest  impression  that  remains  is  that  those  schools  which  have  accepted 
the  revelation  that  the  soul  of  the  child  who  comes  to  them  is  the  soul  of  a  man  or 
woman,  perfect  iu  all  its  parts,  yet  waiting  the  kind,  the  wise,  the  gentle  guidance 
of  the  teacher  to  develop  the  highest  qualities  of  intellect  and  heart;  and  those 
schools  which  have  made  nature  and  literature  the  groat  media  through  which  this 
is  to  be  accomplished,  are  coming  into  the  bright  light  of  the  educational  noonday. 

CATHOLIC  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

By  JoHX  J.  O'Shea. 

As  the  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruit,  in  the  words  of  the  Divine  Master,  so  the 
generous  vine  of  Catholic  education  may  be  appraised,  in  a  measure,  by  the  living 
proofs  it  modestly  put  before  mankind  in  the  noble  Hall  of  Liberal  Arts  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  Multitudinous  and  wonder-compelling  as  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Columbian  Exposition  are  from  many  points  of  view,  the  array  of 
examples  of  Catholic  training  here  x>resented  claims  the  x)alin  over  all.  As  an  expo- 
sition of  a  system,  it  is  the  most  striking  in  extent,  iu  variety,  iu  evidence  of  a  mas- 
terly system  of  mental  direction  that  ever  yet  was  brought  before  the  world's  notice. 
It  dwarfs  into  insignificance  the  displays  of  educational  results  made  by  any  and 
every  institution  in  the  country,  universities,  colleges,  and  training  schools  taken 
altogether.  The  mobilization  of  such  an  army  of  practical  witnesses  for  superiority 
was  in  itself  a  peculiar  task.    It  demanded  a  special  and  intimate  knowledge  of  a 
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system  which  may  he  descrihed  as  world-wide;  it  demanded  a  personality  influen- 
tial enough  and  magnetic  enough  to  secure  the  heartiest  cooi)eration  simultaneously 
in  places  separated  hy  vast  distances;  it  demanded  one,  moreover,  endued  with  au 
indefatigable  spirit  of  industry.  The  man  was  found  in  the  person  of  Brother  Mau- 
relian.  Ho  is  the  Von  Moltke  with  whom  the  scheme  of  mobilization  originated  and 
by  whom  it  wils  so  splendidly  carried  out.     »     *     * 

Recognizing  tho  importance  of  being  early  in  tho  field,  Brother  Maurolian  made 
hb  application  for  space  at  the  Exposition  as  soon  as  the  tlircctorato  and  committees 
were  organized.  Although  ho  encountered  much  difticulty  at  the  outset,  he  was  met 
at  length  in  a  spirit  which  can  not  bo  too  highly  extolled.  Thirty  thousand  feet  of 
floor  space,  roughly  speaking,  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  tho  position  which  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  is  probably  the  finest  in  the  great  hall  devoted  to 
mauufiictures  and  tho  liberal  arts.  This  space,  largo  as  it  is,  would  not  suftice  for  a 
tithe  of  the  exhibition  which  could  have  been  made  had  there  been  more  time  for 
preparation  and  a  condition  of  unlimited  space;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  not 
nearly  snlliced  for  tlio  great  mass  of  materials  forwarded  to  Brother  Maurelian  from 
tho  various  dioceses  which  responded  to  his  invitation.  He  had  asked  for  a  space 
of  60,(XK)  feet,  anticipating  the  largo  amount  of  material  which  would  bo  at  his  com- 
mand, but  ho  could  hardly  have  expected  the  directors  to  give  more  than  they  did 
under  the  circnmst:»nce8.  But  the  display  ho  makes  U  imposing,  extensive,  splendid^ 
and  marvelously  eloquent  of  the  care,  taste,  industry,  and  energy  of  the  whole  soul 
of  Catholic  teaching.     •     ♦     • 

Beai'ing  in  mind  tho  fact  that  in  tho  collection  which  has  called  forth  this  tribute 
of  admiration,  but  tho  work  of  only  a  portion  of  tho  Catholic  schools  of  20  dioceses 
in  the  United  States  was  shown,  one  might  easily  imagine  what  would  have  been 
the  writer's  wonder  had  all  the  archdioceses,  dioceses,  and  vicariates  in  the  Union, 
numbering  about  99,  been  represented  in  similar  proportions.  Perhaps  it  is  better 
that  the  display  is  confined  to  its  present  dimensious.  It  conveys  a  deeply  impres- 
sive lesson,  whoso  elTect  might  be  minimized  by  being  further  x>rotracted.  It  is  tho 
frailty  of  our  nature  to  grow  weary  with  the  rex)etition  even  of  excellent  things 
when  we  have  had  enough  to  convince  us  of  their  undeniable  worth.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that,  as  it  stands,  the  Catholic  educational  exhibit  is  incomparably  the  great- 
est disi)lay  of  its  kind  ever  made. 

The  importance  of  putting  such  proofs  of  Catholic  activity  before  the  world  at 
this  particular  epoch  was  at  once  perceived  by  all  tho  hierarchy  of  the  United 
•States.  Bishoj)  Spalding,  of  Peoria,  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  project  from  its 
inception.  Tho  unfortunate  divergences  of  opinion  amongst  Catholics  over  ques- 
tions of  school  attendance  and  State  help,  perhaps,  naturally  led  many  outsiders  to 
think  that  while  internal  disagreement  reigned  the  real  work  of  education  might 
be  to  some  extent  neglected.  To  such  niistaken  jx^'oplo  there  conld  bo  no  greater 
surprise  than  this  revelation  of  Catholic  activity'.  There  have  been  no  controver- 
sies to  disturb  tho  s(?renity  of  the  nianngers  of  tho  ]»ublic  schools.  With  them 
everything  has  gone  on  ns  smoothly  as  the  current  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  ai)parently 
as  somnohintly.  *     ^ 

To  tho  kindly  cooperation  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Peabody,  chief  of  tho  liberal  arts  depart- 
ment of  tho  Exposition,  tho  promoters  of  the  Catholic  educational  exhibit  owe 
mainly  their  success  in  having  their  display  so  extensive  and  effective  as  it  is.  To 
his  aid  they  are  indebted  for  the  prominent  site  and  ample  space  they  have  secured ; 
and  he,  on  his  part,  feels  how  largely  this  display  has  contributed  toward  making  the 
World's  Fair  an  adequate  exemplar  of  the  active  mental  and  mechanical  progress 
of  the  age.  In  his  little  speech  at  the  throwing  open  of  tho  exhibit  he  warmly 
expressed  his  thanks,  on  behalf  of  the  World's  Fair  authorities,  to  all  who  had 
cooperated  in  tho  work.  His  surx^rise  at  the  colossal  results  achieved  in  such  a  brief 
interval  was  by  no  means  concealed,  and  the  eulogy  which  he  pronounced  on  the 
zeal  of  the  whole  Catholic  teaching  body  in  preparing  the  youth  of  the  Catholic 
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popnlations  for  tlio  practicnl  work  of  existence  was  the  genuine  expression  of  a 
broad  and  liberal  mind.  In  this  marvelous  array  of  proofs  ho  beheld  a  signal  refu- 
tation of  the  Avidesprcad  calumny  that  the  tendency  of  Catholic  education  is  to 
dwarf  the  scope  and  limit  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind.  But  ho  saw  only  one 
side  of  the  iiicture.  This  was  but  the  practical  side  of  the  Catholic  system  which 
he  was  beholding.  Behind  that  mass  of  work  of  hand  and  brain  lies  the  invisible 
sleepless  activity  which,  while  training  the  physical  faculties,  keeps  ever  leading  on 
the  moral  ones  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the  truth  that  there  is  a  hi^;hcr  goal  to  be 
reached  by  the  int<illigence  than  the  conquest  of  earthli'  knowledge,  and  that  the 
sum  of  human  perfection  must  have  its  final  complement  in  the  display  which  shall 
merit  the  everlasting  award  of  the  Judge  who  sits  on  high.  This  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  twofold  work  of  C*athoIic  education.     •     •     » 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  mans  of  material  place<l  at  hi^  command  Brother  Mau- 
relian  has  exhibited  a  masterly  ingenuity.  By  a  simple  device  he  has  managed  to 
double  the  ground  space,  so  to  speak.  By  running  a  desk  around  each  of  the  com- 
partments, into  which  the  exhibit  is  divided,  he  has  been  enabled  to  supplement  hit 
wall  surface  so  that  none  of  his  space  shall  be  wasted.  Sufficient  room  is  civen  for 
the  visitor  to  walk  all  through  the  compartments  and  examine  the  work  spread  out 
upon  the  desks  and  hanging  on  the  walls.  The  liner  and  more  frangible  objects  are 
displayed  in  high  glass  cases  standing  in  the  center  of  each  compartment. 

What  is  hero  made  manifest  may  Ih)  divided  into  two  branches:  tho  methods  of 
teaching  and  their  practical  application  by  those  taught.  Take,  for  instance,  a  speci- 
men of  work  from  the  Do  La  Salle  Institute  in  New  York.  It  is  the  engineer's  plan 
for  a  great  iron  bridge.  Hero  yon  see  tho  notes  t:iken  by  tho  pupil  from  the  teacher's 
instructions.  Then  you  see  the  plan  and  the  elevation  drawn  in  regular  artistic 
fashion.  The  dimensions  are  given;  then  the  details  down  to  the  last  bolt;  then  the 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  work.  There  is  no  particular  missing;  the  plan 
might  bo  at  once  put  into  a  contractor's  haiids,  and  he  would  have  no  ditliculty  in 
setting  to  work  to  make  the  suppositions  structure  a  substantial  realitj'.  i^o  in 
astronomy,  so  in  music,  so  in  mechanics  of  many  kinds.  The  system  is  lucidly 
demonstrated  in  tho  intelligent  action  of  mind  upon  mind. 

Twenty  dioceses  of  tho  I'nited  States  invite  examiuatiou  of  their  educational 
methods.  The  Canadians  have  an  independent  exposition  of  their  own,  of  which  a 
word  later  on.     The  American  dioceses  stand  in  the  following  alphal-etical  order: 

Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Covington,  Denver,  Detroit,  Dubuciue, 
Fort  Wayne,  (Jreen  Bay,  T.a  Crosse,  Manchester,  Milwaukee,  Natchez.  New  Orleans, 
New  York,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Sioux  Falls. 

Tlie  religi<uis  teaching  orders  in  charge  of  the  schools  whose  work  is  shown  are 
the  f(dlowiug: 

B«;nedictine  Sisters;  Dominican  Sisters;  Frau'MScaii  Sisters;  Franciscan  Sisters  of 
P.  A. ;  Ladies  of  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary;  >[esdanies  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  School  Sis- 
ters of  Notre  Dame;  IVdish  Felician  Sisters;  Sisters  of  Cliarity  (1*.  V.  M.);  Sisters  of 
Charity,  Kmiuitsburg;  Sisters  of  (iiarity,  Mount  St.  Vincent;  Sisters  of  Charity, 
Nazareth;  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity;  Sisters  of  Divine  Providence;  Sisters  of 
Loretto;  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  Cincinnati;  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  Do  Naniur;  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy;  Sisters  of  Providence,  Vigo  County;  Sisters  of  St.  Agnes;  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph;  Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  Oldenburg;  Sisters  of  tho  Holy  Cross;  Sisters  of 
the  Cood  Shepherd;  Sisters  of  the  H(dy  Child  .Tcsus;  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family; 
Sisters  of  Humility  of  Mary;  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary;  Sisters  of 
the  Incarnate  Word;  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names ;  Sisters  of  tho  Poor  Handmaids  of 
Christ;  Sisters  of  the  Precious  Bloo<l;  Sisters  of  the  Presentation;  T'rsulmo  Sisters; 
Visitation  Sisters;  Grey  Nuns;  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  Montreal;  Sisters  of 
Charity,  Greensburg:  Sisters  of  Charity,  Leavenworth;  Sisters  of  Charity,  ^Mount 
St.  Joseph;  Sisters  of  Charity,  Cincinnati;  Benedictine  P'athers;  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Cross;  Congregation  of  St.  Viateur;  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  Jesuit 
Fathers;  Lazarist  Fathers ;  Secular  Clergy;  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools. 
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Individual  oKhibits  aro  showu  also  by  the  Catholic  ITiiivorsity  of  America,  Wash- 
iugtoii^  D.  C. ;  the  Catholic  Archives  of  America,  from  Notre  Dame  University,  Indiana; 
the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America,  represented  by  its  Temx)erance 
Publication  Bureau;  the  Catholic  text-books;  the  Columbian  Library  of  Catholic 
Authors;  the  Leagne  of  the  Sacred  Heart;  Miss  M.  0.  Caldwell  (first  foundress  of 
the  Catholic  University),  embroidery;  Miss  M.  L.  Ash's  art  school,  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
the  Pajial  Josei)hinum  College,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana. 

A  glance  at  the  artistic  features  of  the  general  exhibit  reveals  some  work  which 
challenges  att'Cntiou,  uot  from  its  mere  abundance,  which  is  great,  but  from  its 
general  excellence.  Some  of  it  is  simply  splendid.  The  place  of  honor  is  properly 
given  to  the  Chicago  exhibit,  and  the  chef  d'ceuvre  in  this  is,  according  to  strict 
definition,  x><^i^^up8>  ^  school  show  piece.  It  is  a  white  Carrara  marble  statue  of 
Archbishop  Fcehan,  with  the  figure  of  a  couple  of  school  children  at  his  feet.  The 
work  is  full  of  grace,  dignity,  and  life,  and  tells  its  own  story  as  eloquently  as  any 
marble  composition  can;  and  all  the  cunning  of  the  modern  Italian  school  of  sculp- 
ture is  exemplified  in  its  treatment.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Roman  artist,  and  its  cost 
was  $15,T)00.  The  priests  of  Archbishop  Fcehan*s  diocese  subscribed  the  sum  as  an 
affectionate  recognition  of  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  '*  protector  of  their 
schools,''  a  distinction  which  he  undoubtedly  deserves.  Gregori's  fine  portraits  of  a 
largo  number  of  the  American  Catholic  hierarchy,  which  are  found  in  the  collection 
sent  by  Notre  Dame  University,  as  well  as  the  portraits  of  Archbishop  Riordan  and 
Bishop  Spalding,  which  are  apart,  may  also  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  educational 
exhibits,  in  a  similar  sense.  But  besides  these  there  is  a  great  body  of  artistic  work, 
in  oil,  in  water  color,  in  crayon,  in  India  ink,  and  in  pencil,  which  furnishes  a  means 
of  judging  what  advance  we  are  making  in  this  important  branch  of  education 

There  is  no  one  so  weak  as  to  believe  that  America  has  achieved  the  first  rank  in 
art,  but  every  honest  critic  believes  that  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  attain  to 
excellence.  Artists  do  not  sx)riug  out  of  the  ground  like  the  fabled  men  and  women 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha*ft  time.  Genius  is  not  to  be  compelled;  in  due  time,  no 
doubt,  it  will  visit  the  American  shore  and  found  a  true  school  of  art  here.  It  is  not 
claimed  for  any  of  the  schools  whose  art  teaching  is  here  exhibited  that  they  have 
reached  the  highest  level  attainable.  There  is  a  great  inequality  observable  in  the 
mass;  there  are  cases  of  bad  drawing  and  inharmonious  and  slovenly  coloring;  but 
there  is  work  that  is  really  true  and  good,  and  some  that  of  its  kind  is  positively 
beautiful.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  specimens  of  illuminated  work  executed  by 
the  pupils  at  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  in  San  Francisco.  The  collection  of  work 
shown  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  that  city  is  also  remarkable  for  its  excellence. 
Some  admirable  work  in  crayons  and  water  colors  is  presented  by  the  pupils  of  Miss 
Starr's  preparatory  fine-art  classes.  The  steel  engravings  from  the  Catholic  high 
school  of  Philadeli)hia,  founded  by  Thomas  Cahill,  are  especially  fine,  and  a  corre- 
sponding level  of  excellence  is  noticeable  in  the  examples  of  drawing  and  painting 
and  embroidery  turned  out  by  the  same  institution. 

Numerous  examples  of  oil  painting  are  shown  in  difi'erent  sections  of  the  exhibit; 
and  of  these  a  very  crotchety  critic  observed  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  that  the 
only  good  end  they  serve  is  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  the  t-eaching.  Criticism  of 
this  kind  is  not  worth  answering.  These  pictures  are  not  put  there  as  pictures  in 
an  art  gallery  are.  They  are  there  neither  for  competition  nor  sale.  They  are  put 
there  simply  to  show  what  progress  the  young  art  students  are  making  in  the  very 
difficult  technique  of  color,  which  many  eminent  artists  have  vainly  spent  their 
lives  in  trying  to  master,  and  which  no  degree  of  excellence  in  line  drawing  could 
ever  help  some  to  gain. 

It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  take  exception  to  the  occasional  blunders  in 
spelling,  or  the  faulty  compositions  which  are  found  occurring  here  and  there  in  the 
class  papers  of  the  jiupils.     Surely  no  one  would  expect  perfection  from  those  who 
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arc  iu  the  Rtato  of  tutolaji^e.  Tho  whole  school  ByHteni,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the 
trainiug  of  the  mental  ami  physical  faculties,  is  laid  hare  to  the  world's  inspection, 
with  all  tho  imperfect ious  of  juvenile  human  nature  on  its  head;  and  there  never 
was  a  creature  more  out  of  his  element  in  such  an  exhibition  than  the  professional 
art  critic,  tho  individual,  as  a  rule,  who  has  failed  in  everything  himself. 

Even  Mr.  Sneer  well  would  find  it  hard  to  get  ground  for  cavil  iu  the  beantifal 
specimens  of  work  shown  by  the  pupils  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  in  Paris. 
It  is  fall  of  art  workmanship  in  many  branches,  all  of  marvelously  fine  execution 
for  boys,  and  the  specimens  of  drawing  and  engraving  are  of  a  remarkably  high 
order  for  Juveniles.  The  Fnmch  claim  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  all  things 
edncational,  and  no  one  can  say  that  the  challenge  which  they  give  out  at  the 
World's  Pair  will  bo  readily  taken  up. 

In  the  Canadian  exhibit  some  noteworthy  features  are  presented.  The  display 
made  by  the  Catholic  schools  of  Quebec  covers  1,700  square  feet  of  floor,  while  the 
showing  of  the  Protestant  schools  from  the  same  Province  fits  in  a  nook  measoiing 
175  square  feet.  Tlie  Protestant  Province  of  Ontario,  <m  the  other  hand,  sends  from 
a, total  of  5,878  schools  an  aggregate  of  375  exhibits;  while  the  Catholics  of  the 
same  Province  send  from  a  total  of  only  289  schools  no  fewer  than  234  exhibits.  The 
quality  of  the  artistic  work  sent  forward  by  tho  Catholic  schools  is  vastly  superior 
to  that  of  the  other  schools  of  tho  Dominion  which  have  sent  specimens  of  their 
products.  There  are  some  aspects  of  the  Dominion  display  which  make  it  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  any  of  the  other  countries  represented.  The  show  of  her- 
haria,  for  instance,  in  which  specimens  of  the  multitudinous  wild  flowers  of  Canada 
are  collected  and  arranged  with  exquisite  harmony  of  arrangement,  is  especially 
impressive.  The  fine  sense  of  fitness  in  association  and  taste  in  grouping  and 
artistic  form  seen  iu  these  nnmerous  collections  is  at  once  felt  and  confessed.  In 
the  work  of  tho  brush,  the  crayon,  and  the  pencil,  too,  Young  Canada  need  not  have 
any  trepidation  about  competing  for  honors.  Some  tracetof  tho  French  genius  is 
visible  throaghout  the  display  firom  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  deep  wonder  that  this  display  exhibits  a  superiority.  •  •  • 
The  minority  in  any  locality  in  Quebec  is  entitled  to  its  pro  rata  of  the  public  taxea 
levied  for  edncational  purposes,  to  be  applied  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
minority.  This  in  effect  leads  in  that  Province  to  the  denominational  rule  in  edu- 
cation. As  the  Catholics  are  greatly  in  the  majority  in  Quebec,  they  receive  the 
maximum  of  the  public  tuxes,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  secure  the  very  best  teaching 
appliances  that  money  can  obtain.  The  teaching  power  they  already  possess  in 
plenty  within  their  own  religions  and  seniircligious  bodies. 

In  the  various  kinds  of  handicraft  shown  here,  tho  work  of  American  boys  in  the 
more  practical  and  everyday  classes  of  production  need  not  fear  comparison  with 
that  of  any  others.  Especially  fine  examples  are  sent  in  from  the  Catholic  Protectory 
of  New  York,  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  great  trade  school  on  Staten  Island. 

Teaching  those  who  are  in  possession  of  every  natural  faculty  is  in  many  cases  no 
easy  matter;  but  the  instruction  of  that  unhappy  section  of  the  human  family  who 
come  into  the  world  without  sight^or  hearing  or  power  of  speech,  or  become  so  after 
their  coming,  must  be  regarded  as  tho  perfection  of  the  teachers'  skill.  It  was  with 
Catholic  teachers  that  the  idea  of  educating  these  maimed  intellects  began,  and  by 
them  in  France  and  Italy  and  Ireland  that  it  is  carried  on  mostly  at  present,  with 
results  that  on  consideration  seem  perfectly  astounding.  The  cnltivation  of  litera- 
ture, music,  and  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  many  mechanical  industries,  by  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  and  the  dumb  demands  specially  (qualified  teachers ;  and  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  these  the  religious  orders  now  devote  constant  and  most  earnest  attention. 
The  specimens  of  work  sent  in  by  the  Catholic  Protectory  pupils  of  this  class  deserve 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  There  are  some  very  beautiful  specimens  of  lace  shown 
in  the  Canadian  exhibit,  the  finest  being  the  work  of  a  girl  of  13  who  is  totally  blind. 
The  instructresses  of  these  Canadian  blind  girls  are  tho  good  sisters  known  as  the 
Gray  Nnns. 
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Mnrvelonsly  fine  work  is  also  shown  by  the  Ephphota  School,  of  Chicago,  in  an 
astonishingly  varied  field.  Engraving,  lithographing,  photography,  designing  for 
carpets  and  wall  paper,  and  many  other  decorative  branches  of  industry  are  taught^ 
it  will  bo  seen,  most  saccessfully  in  this  admirable  institution. 

To  many  the  attractions  of  the  kindergarten  display  made  hero  will  prove  supe- 
rior to  any  other,  as  that  system  has  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  summum  bonum 
in  the  educational  field.  Hero  is  a  bright  and  picturesque  array  of  j) roofs  how 
readily  the  little  mind  can  be  developed  into  the  big  one,  as  its  powers  are  one  by  one 
awakened  and  appealed  to  in  the  course  of  its  school-play  years.  The  little  picto- 
rial ettbrts,  and  the  efforts  in  tiny  handicraft,  show  that  the  shepherd  boy  who  began 
drawing  his  sheep  upon  a  slate  and  the  builder  of  miniature  fortresses  in  the  mud 
or  the  sand  by  the  seashore  were  most  likely  in  reality  the  originators  of  the  idea 
which  Froebel  and  his  successors  took  up  and  translated  into  action. 

It  is  only  the  preparatory-  stage  in  literature  and  art,  it  must  bo  remembered,  which 
this  exhibit  contenii)latpd  as  coming  within  its  scope.  The  fact  that  there  are  con- 
tained in  it  illustrations  of  the  higher  education  in  both  of  these  walks  of  civiliza- 
tion serves  only  to  show,  perhaps,  the  nakedness  of  our  land  in  that  respect.  The 
higher  education,  as  an  institution,  for  Americ-an  Catholics  is  a  thing  of  possibilities; 
how  immensely  they  are  handicapped  in  that  direction  may  be  learned  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  other  educational  exhibits  with  theirs.  All  that  the  public  and  pri- 
vate generosity  of  a  great  people  could  do  has  been  done  for  the  men  and  women  of 
other  creeds  here ;  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  Catholics  has  been  done  out  of  their 
own  resources.  The  Columbian  Library  of  Catholic  Authors  is  a  collection  of  no 
small  interest  and  value  as  testifying  that  in  the  higher  edncation  Catholic  names 
are  not  by  any  means  unknown,  even  here;  and  the  women's  department  in  this  col- 
lection is  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  it.  The  fine  exhibition  fnmi  the  Catho- 
lic I'uiversity  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  present  state  of 
scholastic  life  in  that  institution  and  the  high  plane  of  its  studies  and  scientific 
pursuits.  The  American  Catholic  Historical  Society  deserves  a  word  of  praise  for 
the  (lood  of  light  it  lets  in  on  the  past  of  the  struggling  church  on  this  continent  by 
its  rich  archirological  collection  of  ecclesiastical,  artistic,  and  literary  work. 

To  tlie  collection  of  these  objects  made  by  Professor  Edwards  of  Notre  Dame,  Indi- 
ana, the  palm  of  merit  in  this  department  must  be  given.  He  has  got  together  a 
perfect  storehouse  of  precious  ecclesiastical  relics.  They  tell  a  wonderful  tale  in 
their  way,  these  mitres  and  croziers  and  vestments,  tarnished  with  age;  these  missals 
and  breviaries  and  calf-bound  volumes  whose  pages  are  yellow-gray  as  the  face  of  a 
niumuiv.     *     »     » 

Many  things  are  taught  by  this  exhibit.  We  are  lifted  up  in  thought  as  wo  wander 
through  its  varied  mazes  from  the  contemplation  of  the  wisdom  and  the  care  mani- 
fested in  the  details  of  the  system  to  the  nobility  of  the  purpose;  and  we  see  under- 
lying it  all  the  sublime  tenacity  with  which  the  Catholic  Church  goes  on  in  her 
beneficent  way.  Through  good  report  and  evil  report  she  adheres  to  her  mission, 
whether  states  or  Governments  frown  upon  her  or  smile.  She  will  not  neglect  her 
own,  no  matter  who  despises  them,  but  like  a  tender  mother  and  guide  still  helps 
them  onward  in  the  world,  upward  toward  the  light. 

'  THE  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT.' 

[From  The  Catholic  Worhl.] 

By  a  Pkokessor  in  Pei>agogy. 

To  the  intelligent  observer  the  C-atholic  school  exhibit,  lately  held  in  Central  Palace 
Hall,  New  York  City,  is  an  event  of  more  than  passing  interest.  To  quote  the  words 
of  his  grace  the  most  reverend  archbishop  of  New  York,  we  may  say  that — 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  our  schools  are  improviug.  It  would  be  a  miracle 
if  they  did  not  improve. 


>  Though  this  report  rrforo  to  an  exhibition  hohl  in  New  York,  it  ia  hero  inserted  bccaoBO  moat  of 
the  oUjccts  there  cxiMwed  to  the  view  had  altio  hwu  exhibited  in  Chicaffo. 
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"In  tliis  age,  when  so  mucli  attention  is  paid  to  the  snbject  of  education — I  do  not 
refer  to  religious  training,  which  has  a  i)aramount  importance  in  all  our  Institutions; 
I  speak  rather  in  regard  to  secular  education  at  the  present  time — when  the  very  best 
methods  of  teaching  are  the  object  of  constant  thought,  when  the  best  educators  are 
devising  new  ones,  and  all  means  are  suggested  that  can  bo  of  use  in  this  work,  it 
wonld  be  next  to  impossible  to  move  in  such  an  atmosphere  aud  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  all  the  benetits  that  accrue  therefrom.  And  if  wo  add  to  this  tho  zeal  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  great  attention  our  i)astors  give  Christian  education  in 
our  schools,  we  shall  understand  at  once  that  necessarily  progress  is  made  from  day 
to  day." 

We  had  already  examined  much  of  this  display  at  tho  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago ;  bnt,  as  stated  by  his  grace  tho  most  reverend  archbishop :  ''  It  was  intended 
to  have  had  the  exhibition  before  this;  but  after  the  exhibits  oamo  back  from  that 
great  city,  where  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  dust  for  several  months,  and  as  the 
books  had  been  handled  in  many  cases  by  thousands  of  visitors,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  supplement  all  by  new  work  esi>ecial1y  prepared,  as  during  that  time  a 
certain  amount  of  experience  had  boon  acquired,  and  the  children  themselves  were 
spurred  on,  by  the  many  awards  given  by  impartial  juries  for  their  work,  to  do  some- 
thing better  and  brighter.^'  It  was,  therefore,  with  real  satisfaction  that  we  renewed 
our  acquaintance  with  much  that  this  exhibit  offers,  while  we  gla<lly  admit  that  a 
considerable  addition  of  really  deserving  work  is  found  in  this  second  exhibition. 
Our  remarks  are  limited  to  elementary  and  intermediate  studies  in  English. 

VNIPORMITV   OF   8Y8TKM   WITH   ELASTICITY    IN    DKTAIL. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  this  exhibit  is  the  independent  action  that  it 
presents,  combined  with  a  unity  of  aim  and  object  such  as  to  convince  the  close 
observer  that  in  no  body  is  their  greater  harmony  of  action,  combined  with  greater 
freedom  in  the  application  of  pedagogic  x)rincipleM,  than  among  Catholic  teachers. 
Any  impartial  critic  will  admit  that  there  is  not  a  single  new  idea  that  has  ap2>roved 
itself  to  conscientious  instructors  which  docs  not  find  a  place  in  some  part  of  the 
display.  A  recent  editorial  in  a  leading  educational  journal  in  New  York  stated 
nnreservedly  that  the  religious  teachers  of  this  metropolis  aud  vicinity  are  the  most 
extensive  and  appreciative  readers  of  school  literature  and  of  pedagogic  jiublicatious. 
A  close  examination  of  the  work  presented,  from  tho  kindergarten  to  the  college, 
shows  this;  for  some  of  the  very  latest  lessons  ])ublished  in  leading  school  journals, 
many  of  the  suggestions  for  special  ^^  class  <lay8*'  that  have  appeared  within  the  last 
few  months,  have  been  adapted  and  used  in  some  of  the  new  work  shown  in  this 
exhibit;  while  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  religious  teachers  from  within  a 
radius  of  100  miles,  or  even  more,  have  been  daily  visitors  at  the  Catholic  exhibit; 
just  as  thousands  of  religious  teachers  came  from  great  distances  to  study  the  Chi- 
cago educational  display. 

Better  still,  in  the  normal  methods  i>ro8ented  by  at  least  one  of  tlie  training  schools, 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  formation  cf  young  teai.'hers  Cathtdic  organizations  are 
abreast  of  all  that  is  best  in  modern  methods.  Though  we  refer  to  this  normal  col- 
lege in  another  portion  of  this  article,  we  must  hero  say  that  among  the  papers  x)re- 
seutcd  by  the  normal  scholars  we  noticed  a  series  of  studies  on  tho  groat  educators; 
besides  giving  the  names  of  those  who  are  generally  included  in  such  enumerations, 
the  professor  of  tho  history  of  pedagogy  has  included  several  others  thoroughly  well 
known  to  continental  readers,  bnt  whose  claims,  for  some  strange  reasons,  have  been 
ignored  in  American  publications.  For  terseness  and  brevity,  combined  with  ampli- 
tude of  analysis,  these  studies  deserve  more  than  this  passing  notice. 

Still  more  satisfactory  is  the  fact  that  in  all  the  leading  branches  of  elementary. 
Intermediate,  and  higher  instruction  Catholic  writ<jrs  offer  works  based  upon  the 
latest  researches,  and  in  line  with  the  most  advanced,  accepted  teachings  of  leading 
minds. 
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THE   SPIRIT  OF   PATRIOTISM   IXCULCATKD. 

Another  eentimeDt  Buggested  by  the  general  outline  of  the  exhibit  is  one  of  legiti- 
mate national  pride.  His  grace  the  most  reverend  archbishop  might  well  declare 
that  "  we  are  all  fond  of  onr  common  country."  No  general  order,  had  it  been  given, 
could  have  brought  abont  such  a  public  expression  of  love  for  the  national  emblem. 
In  every  schoolbook,  in  some  copy  book  of  each  school,  in  many  of  the  literary 
compositions,  the  flag  of  our  country  and  its  history  occupy  a  prominent  place.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  direct  proof  of  the  love  of  country  than  is  furnished 
in  the  sketches  at  the  head  of  the  lessons  in  United  States  history  furnished  by  some 
of  the  convents,  and  in  the  "Summaries  of  American  topics"  found  in  many  of  the 
boys'  schools. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  some  of  the  brightest  ideas  in  patriotism,  shown  in 
these  sketches,  are  the  contributions  from  the  schools  directed  by  religious  per- 
sons from  abroad,  who  have  been  called  to  help  the  cause  of  education,  which  haa 
developed  so  ra])idly  that  local  religious  organizations  have  been  unable  to  meet  the 
demand  for  teachers. 

GEOGRAPHY   AND   HISTORY. 

While  there  is  direct  evidence  of  singleness  of  aim  and  porposo  in  most  of  the- 
ordinary  school  work,  there  is  also  ample  proof  of  a  healthy  individuality  of  action 
in  the  different  plans  adopted  for  the  development  of  the  teaching  of  geography,  for 
the  illustration  of  geographical  terms,  ana  the  intelligent  coordination  of  geography, 
history,  free-hand  drawing,  and  natural  science.  Of  more  than  usual  worth  are 
some  of  the  raised  maps.  A  few  of  these  are  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  consid- 
ered artistically  or  from  the  pedagogic  standpoint.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
work  shown  in  Chicago  to  say  that  there  are  maps  in  the  Catholic  exhibit  sorpass- 
ing  the  very  best  specimens  shown  in  the  White  City.  The  application  of  needle- 
work to  mapmaking  is  a  feature  that  deserves  all  the  praise  it  received.  These 
samples  came  from  ordinary  parochial  schools,  though  two  or  three  convents  had  a 
larger  collection  of  a  more  artistic  type,  a  specimen  from  a  female  industrial  school 
being  the  best.  The  combination  of  colors  in  these  threaded  maps  has  a  very  pleas- 
ing effect.  Harmonious  work  is  evident  in  this  geographical  collection.  Generally 
speaking,  where  one  department  of  a  parish  school  has  good  work,  the  other  haa 
followed  suit. 

Bible  history  is  shown  in  every  variety  of  form  by  a  large  number  of  the  schools. 
The  illustrations  that  accompany  these  Bible  lessons  are  not  always  of  a  high  order 
of  merit,  but  they  may  be  the  more  readily  accepted  on  this  account.  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  work  presented  at  the  exhibit,  the  leading  feature  is  the  variety  of  merit 
as  well  as  of  grade,  showing  some  very  ordinary  attempt  beside  worlt  of  artistic  or 
literary  value.  This  is  an  evidence  of  good  faith  that  keen  observers  will  appreciate. 
What  is  said  of  Bible  illustrations  will  apply  equally  to  English  compositions,  or 
simple  class  talks,  founded  on  ordinary  pictures.  In  several  schools  these  illustra- 
tions have  been  culled  from  ordinary  papers  or  magazines.  Others  have  been  taken 
from  art  journals.  Some  pupils  have  reproduced  the  illustrations  as  head  pieces  to 
their  compositions,  and  in  many  cases  the  results  are  highly  commendable,  some 
showing  evidence  of  really  artistic  merit  as  well  as  discrimination  in  selection. 

EXCELLENT  PENMANSHIP. 

Much  of  the  penmanship,  particularly  in  the  boys'  schools,  is  above  the  average. 
In  a  few  cases  it  is  very  poor.  If  we  may  accept  the  pedagogic  principle  that  pen- 
manship is  the  key  to  the  discipline  of  the  class,  most  of  our  Catholic  schools  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired  on  this  point.  Some  of  the  penmanship  is  of  so  high  a  grade, 
especially  in  some  convents  and  in  many  parochial  schools,  that  several  teachers  of 
non-Catholic  schools  have  questioned  the  genuineness  of  the  samples  shown.  These 
teachers  forget  that  the  artistic  instinct  is  highly  developed  in  the  best  grades  of 
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Catholic  Bcliools.  The  great  nttention  paid  to  drawiug  in  those  schools  has  much  to 
do  with  their  success  in  penmanship.  Still,  wo  are  free  to  admit  that,  in  a  few 
inatanees,  claims  are  made  that  wo  could  not  reconcile  with  tlio  age  of  the  scholar 
and  the  class  of  penmanship  said  to  be  the  pupils'.  Wo  revert  again  to  the  idea 
that  every  properly  furnished  and  well-directed  Catholic  school  is  a  gallery  of  reli- 
gious illustration.  But  this  artistic  surrounding  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  put- 
ting of  poor  penmanship,  writton  in  load  pencil,  within  costly  binding.  In  fact,  lead 
pencil  writing  is  not  desirable  for  young  children.  It  does  not  call  for  light  and 
ahade,  nor  does  it  aflbrd  the  digital  drill  that  is  an  essential  in  every  expert  lesson 
in  penmanship.  Its  redeeming  feature  is  that  it  excludes  the  blotting  and  blurring 
•o  common  in  yoong  children*s  work. 

SKNTEXCE    BUILDING — LANGUAGE    LESSONS. 

We  note  with  satisfaction  the  introduction  of  religious  subjects  into  the  constmo- 
tion  of  sentences  and  the  writing  of  elementary  compositions.  No  intelligent  critic 
will  fail  to  perceive  that  lessons  on  religion  present  a  class  of  terms  and  expressiona 
that  are  not  found  in  secular  branches.  Those  terms  form  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
the  pupil's  stock  in  language.  Sentences  formed  with  such  words  as  the  basis  of 
construction  must  be  of  particular  value,  as  thoughts  are  thus  suggested  and  ideas 
developed  that  no  other  subjects  can  bring  into  i)lay.  In  this  group  of  school  work 
are  sets  of  instructions  given  on  religious  or  moral  truths  by  the  reverend  i>astors  or 
their  assistants.  One  boys'  reformatory  had  a  series  of  shorthand  reports  of  a  scries 
of  sermons  given  during  a  mission  or  spiritual  retreat.  Another  institution  of  the 
same  kind  for  girls  offered  a  coUection  of  the  instructions  given  to  oiio  of  the  sodab- 
ties.  Many  of  these  instructions  are  written  by  instructors  who  are  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  youthful  minds,  and  there  is  a  happy  knack  of  illustration  that  shows  a 
deep  study  of  subjects  with  which  children  are  pleasantly  familiar. 

We  again  eall  attention  to  the  evidence  of  freedom  of  action  in  each  school,  or  oven 
in  the  classes  of  each  school.  Each  has  something  local  in  its  work.  A  history  of 
the  parish,  special  accounts  of  the  history  of  the  school,  the  church,  or  the  pastoral 
residence,  and  kindred  topics  create  a  pahsh  spirit  and  a  pride  in  parochial  enter- 
prises that  will  bear  good  fruit  in  the  near  future. 

THE   DRAWINd    CLASSES. 

Drawing  is  a  leading  branch  in  the  exhibit.  Much  of  the  work  shows  excellent 
grading  and  is  in  line  with  tiio  latest  ap]>roved  systeuis.  In  some  of  the  largest  speci- 
mens in  oil  or  water  colors  the  grouping  is  not  very  happy :  the  foreshortening  is  par- 
ticularly defective.  A  few  specimens  in  black  and  white  arc  singularly  lacking  in 
taste.  Perhaps  a  preliminary  examination  by  a  competent  committee  might  debar 
such  inartistic  exhibits.     Apart  from  these  the  exhi1»it  is  good. 

While  speaking  of  drawing  it  may  be  in  order  to  remark  tliat  several  schools  lim- 
ited their  entire  exhibit  ^o  a  mere  collection  of  ]>i<tnres  and  sketches.  This  is  not  a 
fair  tost  of  a  school's  standing.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  schools  did  not  enter 
more  fully  into  tho  spirit  of  the  exhibit.  Their  art  specimens  give  evidenceof  taleut 
of  so  high  an  order  that  tho  sjime  ability  displayed  in  other  directions  would  ])e  sure 
to  produce  happy  results.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  these  schools  could  not  get  the 
space  they  needed  to  make  a  more  comjilete  exhibit. 

WOKK    OF   THE   ritoTECTDRIES. 

It  is  but  simple  justice  to  our  homes,  protectories,  and  industrial  institutions  to 
say  that  their  exhibit  in  the  art  department  is  among  the  best  in  the  display.  The 
wood  carving  i^  excellent,  the  clay  modeling — done  in  in-esence  of  the  visitors — the 
application  of  drawing  and  sketching  to  i)ra<tical  industries  were  all  very  attrac- 
tive.    The  best  collection  of  photographs  was  made  by  one  of  these  schools;  but 
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Tvhilo  tbis  is  good  in  its  way,  we  do  uot  consider  that  pliotograplis,  however  artistic 
or  numerous,  aro  a  fair  exchange  for  actual  work. 

Id  their  ordinary  school  work  these  industrial  and  correctional  establishments 
surpass  many  parochial  schools.  We  naturally  expect  the  manual  training  in  the 
former  to  excel,  but  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  inmates  of  these  industrial 
schools  have  much  shorter  hours  of  study  than  ordinary  day  schools  we  aro  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  scholars  must  be  anxious  to  learn,  influenced,  probably,  by  kind 
treatment,  to  which  they  had  i)reviously  been  strangers,  while  the  teachers  throw 
their  whole  energy  and  talent  into  the  Christ-like  work  of  redeeming  youth  through 
the  combined  influence  of  mind  and  heart. 

PROGRESS   IN   SCHOOL   WORK — THE    ANALYTICAL   METHOD   IN   ENOLISH   GRAMMAR. 

The  writer  having  devoted  several  months  to  the  study  of  school  work  presented 
by  Catholic  schools  at  the  Loudon  Health  Exposition  in  1884,  at  the  New  Orleans 
Cotton  Centennial  in  1885,  and  at  the  Chicago  Fair  in  the  past  year,  can  bear  will- 
ing testimony  to  tlie  evidences  of  progress  which  this  Catholic  exhibit  makes. 

In  the  teaching  of  English  a  certain  number  of  schools  follow  an  admirable  sys- 
tem, to  which  we  have  already  called  attention.  A  limited  number  of  illustrations 
are  carefully  analyzed.  Several  sets  of  suggestions  are  given  by  which  the  same 
illustration  may  be  studied  from  difTereut  points,  thus  making  each  illustration 
answer  for  several  compositions.  In  grammatical  analysis  the  diagram  system 
appears  to  be  still  in  favor,  but  in  many  cases  where  blue  and  black  prints  aro  used 
the  script  is  so  indistinct  a»  to  be  practically  illegible,  and  the  analytical  distinctions 
are  lost. 

In  some  of  the  academies,  particularly  in  one  of  the  oldest  female  academies  of 
New  York,  wo  found  some  admirable  literary  work,  based  upon  the  study  of  the 
great  Anicriran  and  a  few  of  the  leading  English  writers.  Longfellow  appeal's  to 
be  a  great  favorite.  In  at  least  two  schools  we  found  ''Evangeline''  exhaustively 
studied — with  such  a&sociatiou  of  composition,  history,  rhetoric,  and  declamation 
(or  recitation)  as  the  selection  permits.  No  attempt  was  made  in  either  of  the  con- 
vents or  academies  designated  to  give  meritorious  value  to  the  copy  books  by  any 
decoriitiou  or  illumination.     The  work  is  allowed  to  stand  on  its  merits. 

UNITED   STATES   HISTORY. 

In  the  advanced  parochial  schools,  and  in  most  of  the  academies,  marked  improve- 
ment up(m  the  Chicago  exhibit  is  seen  in  the  study  of  ITnited  States  history.  The 
number  of  maps  based  on  the  critical  study  of  the  text  is  unusually  large.  While 
the  coloring  in  many  maps,  especially  some  prepared  by  boys,  is  too  deep  and  glar- 
ing, most  are  extremely  good  as  studies,  and  more  particularly  as  companion  works 
to  the  text  they  are  intended  to  illustrate,  a  still  more  striking  ijuprovement  is  the 
evidence  furnished  by  much  of  thio  work  that  many  reference  books  are  at  the  serv- 
ice of  the  scholars  In  several  schools  we  found  the  same  i)oint  in  history  examined 
from  almost  as  many  authors  as  there  wcie  scholars  in  the  class.  Particular  atten- 
tion has  also  been  paid  in  the  best  schools  to  the  reading  that  is  recommended  in 
most  recent  works  in  United  States  history.  Poetry  of  a  patriotic  character  bearing 
upon  these  historical  questions  has  been  read,  and  in  many  cases  illustrated. 

DRAWING   AS   APPLIED   TO    MANUAL   TRAINING. 

The  application  of  drawing  to  manual  training  in  our  ordinary  schools  is  develop- 
ing rapidly.  One  parochial  school  in  the  outskirts  of  New  York  City  has  a  series  of 
specimens  of  graining,  in  imitations  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  which  is  so  very  good 
that  we  find  it  difficult  not  to  give  it  special  mention. 

But  the  most  perfect  work  of  this  kind  that  we  can  recall  is  furnished  by  a  group 
of  students  who  took  their  own  measurements,  rough  sketched  their  plans  on  the 
grounds,  made  their  own  estimates  of  expense,  and  then,  in  a  sot  of  charts  almost 
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perfect  in  color  and  design,  have  developed  every  part  of  their  work  with  most  com- 
plete detail  and  entire  sneress.  Neither  London  in  1884  nor  New  Orleans  in  1885 
had  any  such  work,  l^art  of  this  exhibit  was  at  Chicago;  other  portions,  notably 
some  specimens  of  surveying,  were  completed  only  during  the  last  days  of  the  Cath- 
olic exhibit.  His  grace  the  most  reverend  archbishop  boa  called  special  attention 
to  this  work. 

TYPKWRITINa   AXI)   SHOKTIIAXD. 

Phonography  and  typewriting  appear  to  be  cm  the  wane.  A  few  convents  have 
taken  up  both,  for  one  appears  to  be  of  little  service  without  the  oilier;  but  the 
boys'  schools  seem  to  show  less  than  formerly.  Probably  the  market  has  been  glutted 
with  immature  operators;  in  auy  case,  this  class  of  employment,  outside  of  public 
GoYemment  work,  appears  to  bo  passing  into  female  bunds. 

The  typewriting  shown  in  most  of  the  schools  is  excelleut.  Two  academies  sent 
pupils  to  rejiort  the  addresses  of  the  speakers  on  the  first  night  of  the  exhibit.  Their 
transcripts  were  accepted  by  some  of  the  metropolitan  journals  as  ei^nal  in  accuracy 
to  the  work  done  by  professional  reporters. 

Some  of  the  fancy  work  done  by  three  schools  was  photographed  at  the  expense 
of  the  companies  whose  machines  were  used.  This  figured  work  is  done  only  during 
free  time,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  birds,  flowers,  buildings,  etc., 
created  by  the  typewriter  are  almost  as  lifelike  and  as  expressive  as  if  done  by  peueil 
or  brush. 

Much  more  practical  is  another  class  of  school  work  done  by  the  typewriter.  In 
two  commercial  academies  the  manifolding  process  has  been  employed  to  multiply 
copies  of  some  excelleut  notes  of  lessons  and  developments  of  class  toi>ics.  In  this 
way  the  teachers  of  one  city  may  distribute  specimens  of  their  best  work  to  others, 
and  thus  disseminate  excellent  class  work  at  very  little  trouble  or  expense.  In  some 
schools  all  the  class  specimens  of  typewriting  are  in  capital  letters.  This  is  an  easy 
way  to  write  out  any  copy,  but  it  spoils  the  apf>earnnce  of  the  page,  and  should  be 
used  only  when  the  pnpil  is  beginning  and  unable  to  use  both  classes  of  type. 

Speaking  of  commercial  specimens  recalls  the  fact  that  some  of  the  bookkeeping 
sets  presented  by  girls'  schools  are  not  as  practical  as  they  might  be.  Apart  from 
this  criticism,  there  is  ii  variety  of  work  showing  conclusively  that  the  bookkeeping 
sets  are  not  mere  reproductions  from  printed  .samples.  Some  of  the  sets  are  thor- 
oughly original.  Perhaps  more  explanation  of  tbe  theory  of  the  science  of  accounts 
should  have  been  shown. 

One  school  presented  a  series  of  charts  showing  tbe  relation  ot*  the  dilVerent  books 
used  in  bookkeeping;  the  idea,  if  not  entirely  ori;;iiial,  has  been  seen  but  seldom  at 
any  of  the  great  exhibits.  Thin  Hame  school  has  thoroughly  goo<l  cominereial  work 
throughout. 

kixi)i:K(;arti:n  wokk — practicaf.  appi.kations  ok  ihiskimnc. 

A  very  striking  i>art  of  the  disj)lay  was  the  vast  amount  of  kindergarten  work 
and  the  accumulation  of  8i)eeiinenH  in  wood  and  clay.  This  is  the  natural  oiiteoine 
'of  the  deep  interest  that  most  Catholic  teacli(?rs  have  shown  in  following  some  of 
the  principal  courses  of  industrial  work  furnished  by  tet liui<al  classes.  As  exi)ori- 
encc  has  tanght,  manual  training  in  ordinary  schools  must  be  limited  to  some  very 
simple  lessons  in  the  handling  of  materials  that  are  easily  procured  and  not  costly. 
Within  these  limitations  the  specimens  which  are  offered  by  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  schools  deserve  stndy  and  analysis.  The  designs  are  almost  limitless,  and  add 
auother  to  the  many  i)roof8  furnished  that  teachers  in  Catholic  schools  are  allowed 
a  healthy  liberty  of  action  that  ai)i>ear3  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  purely  govern- 
mental institutions.  The  French  minister  of  education  who  boasted  that  he  could  at 
any  hour  of  theday  tell  what  each  child  was  doing  in  any  school,  in  any  part  of  France, 
would  not  recognize  his  iron-bound  regulations  in  the  extraordinary  variety  of  method 
that  these  kindergarten  and  manual  specimens  furnish.     Such  maguificeut  specimens 
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a.s  tbo  new  seminary,  tlic  miniature  furniture,  the  models  of  illustration  used  in 
natural  science,  the  church  vestmcntB  on  a  tiny  scale,  the  endless  variety  of  methods 
in  geography — all  these  would  be  relegated  to  a  committee;  rigid  rules  to  which  all 
must  submit  would  be  the  order  of  the  day ;  the  schools  wonld  become  part  of  a  huge 
machine  from  which  all  oiiginality  would  be  ostracized,  and  in  which  healthy  indi- 
viduality would  be  a  defect,  not  a  virtue.  For  years  English  common  schools  were 
conduct<!d  on  this  cast-iron  system,  and  teachers  were  driven  to  desperation  trying 
t"  keep  within  rules  and  regulations  that  settled  everything,  from  the  time-table  to 
the  luncheon  counter.  Better  counsels  now  prevail.  Great  personal  liberty  is  allowed 
to  teachers  in  the  direction  of  their  respective  schools  or  classes.  Res  nits  are  deter- 
miued  by  the  general  tone  of  the  school,  not  by  x^ercentages  in  which  fright  has  often 
more  to  do  than  intelligence.  The  consequence  is  that  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  report 
vast  improvement.  The  schools  are,  individually,  conducted  on  lines  best  suited  to 
the  locality.  There  we  have  just  such  independent  action,  under  reasonable  general 
regulations,  as  is  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the  excellence  of  the  results  we 
notice  in  this  Catholic  exhibit. 

FREEDOM   OF   SPIRIT  IN   SCHOOL  WORK. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  freedom  illustrated  in  the  matter  of  languages.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  every  language  but  the  English  should  be  banished  from  our  common 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  we  realize  the  difficulty  of  attempting  much  in  this  lino. 
What  this  Catholic  exhibit  presents  in  modem  languages  is  limited  to  simple  exer- 
cises in  German  and  French.  Some  of  the  female  academies  have  full  courses  in  both 
these  languages;  a  few  parochial  schools  have  less  extensive  exhibits  in  German 
translations.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  some  Irish- American  boys  who  attend  German 
schools  are  first  in  German.  This  occurs  in  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  make  it 
deserving  of  remark.  Furthermore,  several  schools  show  tests  of  spelling  that  seem 
to  decide  the  question  whether  the  study  of  English  and  German  simultaneously  is 
injurious  to  the  pupil.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  German  boys  spell  in  English 
more  accurately  than  their  American  companions.  As  several  branches  maybe  taught 
in  (ierman  or  French  as  well  as  in  English — catechism,  mental  arithmetic,  history, 
etc. — it  strikes  us  that  where  a  pupil  has  already  an  elementary  knowledge  of  a 
modern  foreign  tongue,  it  is  unfair  not  to  give  him  some  chance  to  preserve  and 
develop  this  extra  language.  It  is  a  knotty  question,  but  it  deserves  a  solution. 
Americans  are  at  a  decided  disadvantage  when  traveling  abroad;  as  a  rule,  they  do 
not  speak  any  language  but  their  own.  At  the  present  time  several  governments 
urge  the  study  of  at  least  one  modern  language  besides  their  own.  Americans  should 
not  be  too  far  behind  in  this  matter. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE   BRANCHES. 

In  the  department  of  natural  science  the  general  exhibit  is  nut  extensive.  Ad- 
vanced grades  in  some  convents  show  fair  work;  in  the  same  grade  of  boys'  acad- 
emies the  display  is  better.  The  only  normal  college  that  exhibits  has  unusuall; 
good  i)apers  in  natural  philosophy  and  physiology.  Several  advanced  schools  have 
excellent  collections  of  botanical  specimens  collected  by  the  students.  We  fear  that 
these  schools  will  not  feel  encouraged  to  display  their  collectious  a«^ain.  In  several 
cases  the  specimens  have  been  so  roughly  handled  as  to  injure  their  future  value.  It 
is  well  to  save  time,  but  the  desire  to  save  should  not  permit  examiners  to  open  care- 
fully arranged  specimens  and  then  leave  them  unclosed  after  examination.  This 
and  many  other  matters  will  cure  themselves  in  time,  but  meanwhile  the  collectors 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  assurance  that  several  enthusiastic  students  have  learned 
their  first  lessons  in  forming  collectious.  To  have  so  launched  even  ojie  new  searcher 
into  the  botanical  field  is  to  have  made  a  mortal  happy,  even  if  at  the  cost  of  spoiled 
specimens  and  battered  specimen  eases. 
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Referring  again  to  natural  pliilosopby^  and  aluo  to  clcincutury  nstruuomy,  we 
think  that  these  two  snljjeotfl  are  not  taught  a»  gent^rally  ns  in  former  years.  This 
is  tlio  more  surprising  when  wo  recall  tho  fact  that  so  many  excellent  manuals  are 
now  published,  and  that  instruments  for  illustration  are  so  much  cheaper  than  in 
past  years.  But,  what  is  most  surprising  is  tho  total  absence  of  any  home-made 
specimens  of  articles  used  in  simple  experiments. 

We  know  that  such  collections  exist  in  a  few  schools,  but  regret  that  no  one  has 
ventured  to  show  them.  This  criticism  does  not  apply  to  the  sketches  and  designs 
furnished  by  some  of  the  academies  or  colleges.  One  academy  on  the  Hudson  ])re- 
seiited  a  very  complete  set  of  illustrations  done  with  consummate  taste  and  intelli- 
gence.   All  the  practical  work  of  this  excellent  school  is  equally  good. 

OBJECT-LESSON   METHODS. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  progress  of  elementary  teaching  as  seen  through  the 
educational  expositions  of  Philadelphia,  London,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago  must  be 
struck  by  the  sudden  appearance  or  disappearance  of  certain  features.  As  a  striking 
instanco,  we  may  recall  the  subject  of  object  lessons.  For  several  years  the  educa- 
tional journals  were  incessant  in  urging  the  importance  of  these  lessons  in  developing 
the  iierceptive  powers  of  children.  Numberless  groupings  of  objects  were  presented, 
stages  of  evoluti<m  from  the  crude  material  to  the  finished  specimen  were  shown, 
everything  that  ingenuity  could  devise  to  attract  the  pupiPs  attention  was  done. 
In  tho  Now  Orleans  exhibition  school  collections  were  a  most  prominent  feature;  in 
Chicago  tho  public  schools  as  well  as  most  i^rivato  institutions  had  a  few  complete 
displays  of  the  kind,  while  iu  the  Catholic  exhibit  not  more  than  a  dozen  sehools 
showed  anything  like  a  serious  attempt  at  such  classifications.  But  one  school  out- 
side the  city,  so  far  as  we  could  find,  has  made  a  successful,  detailed,  and  scientific 
collection  of  object  lessons.  In  this  school  local  industries  have  been  studied, 
descriptions  of  visits  made  to  these  centers  are  furnished,  and  an  intelligent 
grouping  of  the  materials  enij)loyed  iu  these  industries  enables  tho  examiner  to  get 
an  excellent  idea  of  tho  various  i)rocesses  involved  in  each.  This  school  took  up  the 
study  of  object  lessons  on  a  scientific  basis.  The  aim  has  not  been  to  get  a  lot  of 
things  together  and  label  them  "object  lessons."  On  tho  contrary,  a  specific  end 
has  been  kept  in  view,  limiting  tho  study  to  local  industries.  These  industries  have 
been  taken  up  in  their  natural  order,  a  regular  course  of  study  established,  and  a 
systematized  plan  of  visiting  the  industrial  centers  arranged. 

The  result  has  been,  not  a  spaHUiodic  effort  to  secure  ii  short-lived  though  brilliant 
success,  but  a  calm,  progressive,  intelligent  arrangement,  whoso  outcome  is  the  splen- 
did collection  this  school  has  brought  together.  Object  lessons  require  teaching  of 
tho  highest  order  to  maintain  their  hold.     Mere  collecting  of  objects  will  not  sufhce. 

ARITHMETIC — IlKCENT   CIIANCJES   IN'   TEACIIIXCf. 

As  yet  wo  have  said  nothing  about  arithmetic,  mental  or  written.  For  soineyears 
past  H  simultaneous  attack  has  been  made  on  what  is  sui»poHed  to  bo  the  unnceeHsary 
attention  given  to  this  subject.  It  is  not  easy  to  take  sides  consistently  in  a  dispute 
that  calls  for  such  wholesale  condeinnation  of  what  was  done  by  teachers  who  were 
our  superiors  in  tho  mathematical  line,  and  who  in  many  other  respects,  especially  in 
the  teaching  of  elementary  natural  philosophy,  far  surpassed  us  in  their  success. 
Perhaps  too  much  attention  was  paid  at  one  time,  and  is  still  bein<^  paid,  to  certain 
phases  of  commercial  arithmetic,  that  have  lost  their  importance.  But  it  is  certainly 
incorrect  to  claim  that  mental  arithmetic  is  receiving  undu<^  attention.  On  tlio  con- 
trary, unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  it  is  tho  neglect  of  this  most  jiractical  form  of 
arithmetic  that  renders  the  teaching  of  written  work  so  ditHcult.  Among  all  the 
papers  on  arithmetic  we  notice  very  few  in  which  mental  calculations  take  tho  promi- 
nence to  which  they  are  entitled.  Sonio  teachers  have  been  comi»limented  on  their 
methods  of  teaching  the  extraction  of  roots.     From  the  cursory  examination  made 
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of  these  special  claims  wo  thiuk  that  they  are  Tvell  foiiuded.  The  teachers  who  use 
these  methods  should  suggest  that  they  bo  iutrodncedinto  tho  text-books  on  arith- 
inotic  studied  iu  their  classes.  -  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  copy  books  of  arithmetic 
are  not  remarkable  for  tho  excellence  of  tho  figures ;  the  ruling  is  poorly  done,  and 
nuuecessary  use  of  colored  inks  does  not  improve  the  appearance  of  tho  solutions  of 
problems. 

Tho  samo  criticism  holds  good  iu  regard  to  tho  specimens  of  bookkeeping.  As 
much  of  tho  colored  iuk  used  is  of  an  inferior  grade,  and  some  of  the  paper  is  not 
well  sized,  tho  writing  8i>read8,  tho  ruling  becomes  blurred,  and  tho  cutiro  work  has 
an  unkempt  appearance.     This  is  not  tho  rule,  but  it  applies  to  many  exceptions. 

IMIOTOr.RAPHY. 

One  of  the  chief  iuujvations  is  tho  very  extensive  nso  of  photography  in  the 
reproduction  of  groups,  iu  the  development  of  local  history,  and  in  the  study  of 
natural  science.  It  is  surprising,  however,  that  so  few  teachers  have  employed 
photography  in  the  teaching  of  penmanship,  tho  preservation  of  original  synoptic 
tables,  and  in  combination  with  tho  phonograph  for  tho  teaching  of  elocution.  In 
a  few  of  tho  highest  academics,  especially  iu  ono  or  two,  remarkable  scenes  con- 
nected with  tho  early  development  of  school  property,  the  collections  of  specimens, 
and  photographs  of  graduates  are  thus  i)rescrved.  Much  more  could  have  been  done 
to  reproduce  copies  of  military  cadet  corjis,  of  military  movements,  etc.  A  few  schools 
have  camera  clubs  and  do  good  service  for  various  classes  and  associations  by  keep- 
ing a  running  collection  illustrative  of  the  chief  events  iu  school  life.  This  feature 
of  school  illustration  should  be  encouraged. 

UNREASONABLE    CRITICISM — CLOSING    REMARKS. 

The  chief  criticism,  based  upon  a  careful  study,  referred  to  the  lack  of  complete- 
ness in  the  work  shown  by  many  schools.  In  these  cases  it  was  found  that  much  of 
tho  work  iu  those  schools,  though  excellent  iu  itself,  did  not  fit  into  any  general 
plan  followed  by  the  teachers.  It  Avas  the  opinion  of  many  that  there  was  an  excess 
of  drawing  and  a  lack  of  ordinary  school  work.  While  this  remark  holds  good  in 
some  respects,  visitors  should  have  borno  in  mind  that  drawings  or  sketches  are 
about  the  only  class  of  work  that  could  bo  hung  on  the  temporary  separations.  Most 
schools  had  as  much  ordinary  bookwork  as  they  could  well  display.  It  might  have 
been  more  varied  in  character,  but  it  was  sufficiently  great  in  quantity.  Several 
critics  remarked  that  many  t<^achers  did  all  the  fine  work  on  tho  covers  of  the 
ordinary  copy  bo«)k8;  iu  most  cases  this  fact  was  acknowledged,  and  tho  exact  work 
done  by  tho  children  was  indicated. 

Nearly  all  tho  old  schools  throughout  tho  diocese  did  excellent  work.  There  was 
a  delicacy  of  touch  in  what  they  did  that  showed  the  power  of  good  habits  once 
established.  In  many  cases  work  was  shown  from  years  gone  by.  'i'his  aflbrded  an 
opportunity  to  compare  old  methods  with  tho  new.  Tho  number  of  teachers  who 
presented  extensive  collections  of  notes  of  lessons  was  not  great.  Strictly  speaking, 
this  comes  under  tho  head  of  normal  work;  still,  as  an  indication  of  the  line  of 
thought  running  through  any  particnlar  body  of  teachers,  such  notes  would  bo  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  is  said  that  many  attributed  much  of  certain  classes 
of  literary  work  to  the  intlnenco  of  ono  well-known  educator.  "While  this  may  be 
an  exaggeration,  it  is  certain  that  each  teaching  lM>dy  has  its  characteristic  methods 
of  presentation  of  subjects.  These  traits  would  easily  bo  noticed  in  the  course  of  a 
certain  number  of  '^  notes  of  lessons. '^    Tho  same  holds  true  of  individual  teachers. 

KARNF.STNESS   IN   TEACfllXG. 

Judging  from  the  great  number  of  teachers  who  were  taking  notes,  and  from  the 
many  qaestions  asked  about  special  exhibits,  we  feel  certain  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible interest  is  felt  in  the  principles  that  underlie  tho  saccessful  school  work  here 
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exhibited.  With  a  closer  Btiidv  of  school  methods,  niid  a  closer  examination  into  the 
plans  and  programmes  followed  by  those  who  have  made  the  most  sacccsaful  exhibits, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Catholic  teachers  will  become  still  more  efficient.  Our 
Catholic  schools  have  shown  their  work ;  what  that  work  is  all  have  a  chance  to  see 
and  aj»preciato. 

Well  might  Mayor  Gilroy  in  his  opening  speech  declare  that  "One of  the  proud- 
est aims  of  man  or  woman  ought  to  bo  to  teach  the  youth  of  the  country  how  to 
exorcise  the  rights  of  citizenship  when  they  came  to  man's  estate." 

"The  parochial  schools/*  he  said,  "are  doing  this,  and,  as  the  present  exhibition 
shows,  are  doing  other  very  great  and  noble  duties."  There  were  10,000  children  in 
the  city  who  did  not  possess  the  means  of  obtaining  an  early  education.  There  were 
60,000  pupils  who  attended  the  parochial  schools,  and  18,000  attending  private 
schools.  He  declared  that  if  all  these  children  were  to  bo  thrown  suddenly  on  the 
public  school  system  great  confusion  would  result.  "If  this  were  the  only  benefit 
the  parochial  schools  conferred,  it  would  entitle  them  to  the  gratitude  of  the  entire 
people  of  the  community." 

And  with  equal  force  did  Colonel  Fellows  say  in  his  closing  address:  "Go on  with 
your  work.  It  is  protected  from  the  skies.  It  means  a  blessing  to  earth.  God,  and 
the  voice  of  all  proi)er  humanity,  will  crown  it  with  an  undying  benediction." 

THE  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  EXHIJUT. 

CIIANCiKS   IN  MKTIIOD8   OK   TKACIIKRS. 

Among  honest  teachers  there  is  an  earnest  wish  to  get  together,  to  learn  from  suc- 
cessful example  how  to  do  the  greati'St  amount  of  work  with  the  least  useless  expendi- 
ture of  energy,  with  greatest  positive  results. 

In  the  Catholic  school  exhibit  of  New  York  (which  was  to  all  intents  and  purj^oses 
the  same  as  the  Chicago  exhibit)  there  were  some  features  that  struck  us  as  being  in 
the  right  direction  and  as  being  of  real  assistance  in  the  very  important  feature  of 
the  best  methods  of  presentation  of  elementary  subjects. 

In  the  use  of  illustrations  drawn  from  everyday  topics  the  exhibit  was  singularly 
rich.  Most  deserving  of  mention  is  the  fact  that  very  young  children  ]»ut  together 
the  parts  needed  in  the  illustration  whore  such  was  feasible.  These  illustrations 
were  particularly  suggestive  when  applied  to  definitions  of  geography. 

As  we  mention  geography,  it  may  bo  the  proper  place  to  state  that  this  subject 
shows  great  variety  in  treatment.  The  use  of  C(»l(>red  threads  i»layed  a  largo  part  in 
the  development  of  illustrations,  (ireat  variety  of  wording  was  i)ercei>til)le  in  the 
phrasing;  freedom  in  the  use  of  childreifs  words  was  a  striking  feature  in  the  best 
taught  schools. 

In  United  States  history  the  best  modern  methods  were  to  be  found  among  the 
work  of  select  schools  and  in  some  of  the  parochial  classes.  The  couibinatiou  or 
coordination  of  literature  and  history  was  generally  j)ercej>tihle.  A  very  salient 
feature  of  the  United  States  history  was  the  comparison  between  the  assertions  made 
by  Winsor  and  similar  authorities  in  books  prepared  to  meet  the  demand  for  Colum- 
bian literature,  and  that  of  American  authors  of  acce])ted  worth,  whose  works  have 
been  before  the  public  for  some  time,  and  whoso  assertions,  particularly  about  Colum- 
bus, had  hitherto  been  un<iuestioned. 

The  use  of  synoptic  tables,  prepared  by  the  pui>ils  themselves,  has  become  very 
general.  Summaries  prepared  in  the  same  way  arc  also  largely  employed.  These 
indicate  original  work.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  tracings  and  sketches  that  many 
children  added  to  their  literary  summaries. 

Penmanship  shows  considerable  improvement  over  previous  exhibitions.  Practical 
problems  in  arithmetic  have,  to  a  marked  degree,  supplanted  the  old-time  form  in 
which  abstract  numbers  x^layed  so  prominent  a  part.  In  girls'  schools  the  "Bills  of 
parcels,"  as  the  old  arithmetics  were  wont  to  call  8hopi)ing  accounts,  wore  largely 
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nsed.     Homo-mado  coUectious  of  plants,  flowers,  words,  etc.,  added  to  the  interest 
of  a  few  schools ;  in  a  few  instances  pnpils  famished  an  account  of  how  the  collect- 
ing had  been  effected. 
In  the  industrial  schools  pupils  appear  to  be  well  instructed  in  the  handling  of 

material  so  as  to  entail  the  least  possible  waste.  The  Catholic  Protectory  had  a  cer- 
tain number  of  boys  who  carried  on  their  trades  in  the  presence  of  the  people.  The 
deviation  from  mere  silent  exhibition  to  actual  work  was  an  agreeable  surprise. 

Perhaps  the  most  progressive  feature  of  the  school  exhibit  is  the  extensive  use  of 
photography.  It  is  surprising  to  find  the  unusual  lines  in  which  it  has  been  employed, 
offhand  blackboard  sketches,  developments  of  literary  or  historical  periods  specially 
prepared  by  the  teacher,  the  principles  of  penmanship — these  and  a  hundred  other 
topics  have  been  reproduced  by  the  pupils  and  preserved  for  future  reference.  The 
combination  of  reading  and  simple  composition  is  another  feature  that  deserves  com- 
mendation. It  has  been  carried  out  in  a  thoroughly  logical  manner  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  boys*  schools. 

There  arc  many  other  subjects,  typewriting,  phonography,  bookkeeping,  geometry, 
and  mensuration,  algebra,  modern  languages,  etc.,  to  which  we  might  refer  and  that 
would  offer  matter  for  interesting  discussion  or  remark,  but  we  have  mentioned  a 
sufficient  number  of  subjects  to  show  that  the  Catholic  exhibit  deserved  attention, 
and  received  it,  from  a  largo  percentage  of  the  earnest  teachers  of  New  York  and 
vicinity.  Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  entire  exhibit  was  the  friendly 
spirit  in  which  the  work  was  discussed  by  public-school  teachers.  It  was  a  common 
thing  to  see  black-robed  sisters  in  earnest  discussion  with  their  trimly  dressed  com- 
panions on  the  great  question  of  methods  and  means  by  which  wo  all  seek  to  become 
more  successful  in  the  great  work  of  making  the  rough  ways  smootn  and  the  narrow 
way  wider  for  the  youth  of  our  common  country.  (I.  C.  N.,  in  New  York  School 
Journal.) 
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GERMAN     CRITICISM    ON    AMERICAN    EDUCATION     AND 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS. 

CoxTENTS. — Introduction — *'  The  American  nysteni  of  education,*^  by  Prof.  Emil  Hams' 
knecht^'*  The  public  school  system  of  the  United  States"  by  Di',  E.  Sohlee— Three 
lectures:  (7)  '*  The  educational  exhibit  at  Chicago;"  (S)  ''The  school  system  of  ike 
United  States;  *'  (J)  *'  Manual  training  as  represented  at  the  lyorliTs  Fair,"  by  Prof, 
Ste2)han  Waetzoldt — "  The  congress  and  the  conference  of  librarians  at  Chicago,"  bjf 
Constantine  Xiirrenberg. 

INTRODrCTION. 

The  World's  Fair,  and  the  International  Educational  Congress  held  in  connection 
with  the  Fair,  brought  to  the  United  States  a  number  of  German,  Austrian,  and 
Swiss  educators  of  high  position  and  well-earned  distinction.  They  not  only  care- 
fully exaniiucd  the  results  of  school  education  on  exhibition  at  the  World's  Fair, 
but  spent  weeks  aud  mouths  iu  a  critical  examination  of  our  system  of  romnion, 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  education,  as  well  as  special,  technological,  art, 
and  professional  Hi-hools,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  their  respective  (iovem- 
ments  upon  the  condition  and  results  of  education  in  America. 

The  United  States  had  entered  into  competition  with  the  civilized  world  in  show- 
ing its  educational  facilities  and  their  results  at  the  AVorhVs  Fair,  and  the  Pjuropean 
and  other  foreign  educators  who  came  to  this  country  to  study  our  scho(ds,  discoY- 
ered  peculiar  features  iu  our  system  that  can  not  be  found  iu  any  other  country'. 

The  German  visitors  report^  in  writing,  and  most  of  these  reports  have  been 
printed  in  Germany,  where  they  caused  much  interest  and  astonishment.  It  can  not 
be  said  that  these  reports  are  in  every  case  absolutely  correct,  on  the  contrary,  they 
exhibit  palpable  errors;  yet,  it  is  remarkable  with  what  a  felicity  these  observers 
detect  the  characteristics  of  American  culture,  aud  with  what  directness  they  point 
them  out  to  their  countrymen.  They  find  much  to  b^uuie  in  America.  Hut  we  notice 
the  praiseworthy  fact,  that  these  men  iu  nearly  all  cases  i(>un<l  the  cm  uses,  or  sought 
for  the  causes,  of  things  that  appeared  to  them  strange.  This  proved  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  work  scientiliraliy,  to  think  phih>8<>pliically,  and  act  honestly. 

I.  Dr.  Emil  llausknecht,  director  of  the  second  city  Kealschule  in  Berlin,  who  for 
many  years  was  professor  iu  the  national  university  of  Tokyo^  Ja])an,  x>ul>lished  in 
the  annual  catalogue  of  his  school  the  following  report  on  American  education.  It 
is  here  reproduced  in  English  v(»rHioii,  only  certain  insertions  and  quotations  are 
omitted  (such  as  examination  <juestion.s;.  He  dwells  on  some  features  of  American 
education  that  he  considers  an  honor  and  a  glory  of  this  country,  and  points  out  some 
of  its  defects.     The  ini])artial,  objective  way  in  which  he  does  this  is  noteworthy. 

THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  OF  EDLCATION. 

Report  of  Prof.  Emil  IlArsKXEcnT. 

l*rincii»nl  of  Kecuml  city  IleaUcbiili;  iu  Borliii. 

For  (to'Di  <Ie  h?1c  mun  sccal  bo  Iiis  H?mettau  sprecuu  (tact  bo  fipricil,  and  don  daot 
duet  b6  dot. 

May  the  foregoing  words  of  good  King  Alfred  excuse  the  incohereney  and  frag- 
mentary nature  of  the  following  remarks.  They  are  the  result  oi'  observations  and 
experiences,  as  well  as  of  the  study  of  accumulated  printed  matter,  gathered  on  my 
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journoys  throngli  llio  llnited  States  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1800  and  1893.     I 
have  not  as  yet  had  the  leisure  to  work  thom  up  systematically. 

He  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  crossing  the  I'nited  States,  leisurely  observing 
-what  he  saw,  and  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  finding  in  his  various  places  of 
sojourn  the  hindest  reception  and  enlightening  expression  of  ideas  on  the  part  of 
leading  persons  in  science  and  promoters  of  i)opular  education;  ho  who  has  seen 
with  his  own  eyes,  especially  iu  tho  West,  the  innumerable  palace-like  institutions 
for  public  education,  churches,  libraries,  and  Christian  association  buildings  for 
young  people,  and  gymnasia  for  schools,  and  in  a  measure  has  learned  tho  piety  and 
liberality  of  their  promoters  and  founders,  will  know  that  in  that  country,  though 
it  is  partly  still  in  primitive  development,  yet  everywhere  progressing  with  gigantic 
strides,  and  disregarding  Old  World  x>rejudices,  something  higher  rules  than  ** filthy 
lucre,"  which,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  civilization,  can  scarcely  be  called 
"filthy"  any  longer. 

A  prominent  preacher  expressed  himself  during  tho  Sunday  services  in  Trinity 
Church,  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  winter  semester  of  Yale  University  in  tho 
old  and  venerable  Elm  City  of  New  Haven,  as  follows :  "  It  is  a  passion  for  education, 
a  noble  eagernees  for  knowledge  and  culture  that  has  become  a  perfect  craze,  that 
has  seized  the  whole  American  people  at  present."  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  tho  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  said  to  me  in  onoof  our  pleasant  and  instructive 
inter\'iews :  **  It  is  a  heart  hunger  for  education,  a  ravenous  appetite  for  culture  that 
is  felt  iu  all  strata  of  society,  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  tho  people,  as  well 
as  in  the  upper  classes;  it  works  like  an  elementary  force,  and  urges  onward  and 
upward."  We  need  not  wonder  that  things  sometimes  are  placed  topsy-turvy  in  a 
countiy  tho  people  of  which  create  everything  through  their  own  power  and  out  of 
themselves,  and  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  peculiar  development  of  its 
conditions  it  lacks  a  centralized  government,  one  that  thinks  for  all,  and  guides  the 
people  even  in  questions  of  detail;  a  government  in  which  the  traditions  of  experi- 
enced and  well-qualified  experts  is  embodied;  of  men  who  are  conscious  of  the  object 
to  be  attained.  Neither  have  tho  States  of  the  Old  World,  moving  in  regulated  con- 
ditions, always  avoided  mistakes  in  the  domain  of  education,  and  it  is  these  very 
Stat(?s  which  have  to  overcome  a  system  firmly  established  in  order  to  do  justice  to 
new  principles  arising  from  special  conditions. 

The  cause  of  this  universal  desire  for  education  in  America  is  partly  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  common  school  education  is  quite  inefficient  and  inadequate.  A  gen- 
eral law  for  compulsory  school  attendance  is  not  in  existence,  and  an  astonishingly 
large  ratio  of  the  population  has  grown  up  without  any  instruction  in  school.  All 
che  more  intense  becomes  the  consciousness  of  the  want  of  an  education  in  after 
years,  particularly  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
preparation  for  professions  or  occupations.  If  with  us  anyone  "changes  saddles" 
^that  is,  his  profession),  his  action  is  in  most  cases  subject  to  tho  disapproval  of  pub- 
lic ojiiuion,  or  to  that  of  his  circle  of  acquaintances.  In  America — at  least  as  yet — 
everyone,  even  a  common  laborer,  may  become  anything  and  everything,  even  Presi- 
dent, if  he  understands  how  and  has  learned  enough  to  make  wise  use  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  quit<5  immaterial  how  he  acquired  his  knowledge,  or  whether  he  can 
by  written  testimonials  prove  to  bo  in  i)ossession  of  such  knowledge.  It  is  not  at  all 
a  rare  case  to  meet  men  who,  as  boys,  peddled  matches,  newspapers,  and  otiier  things 
iu  order  to  sui)port  mother  and  sisters,  and  who  at  times,  when  they  had  saved 
enough,  "did  a  little  toward  getting  an  education,"  until  finally  they  had  worked 
their  way  up  ti>  be  social  leaders  of  the  people.  Every  inhabitant  of  that  country 
has  an  exalted  oiiinion  (mostly  exaggerated)  of  his  own  capacity,  hence  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  intense  aspiration  toward  an  "education"  for  practical 
reasons  ]>ermeate8  all  the  laboring  classes.  Every  sensible  workman,  who  likes  to 
speak  of  the  equality  of  all  citizens,  and  yet  instiuctively  feels  the  inequality  caused 
by  ditl'eronce  in  social  position,  aspires  to  be,  or  at  least  wishes  to  be,  considered  a 
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gentli*in&n  in  his  Appearance,  manners,  and  actions.  As  a  gentleman  ho  does  not 
drink  liquor,  and  smokes  little  or  not  at  all.  ^ 

The  iDotJTes  that  urge  the  cultured  and  wealthy  classes  to  u  liberal  and  incessant 
participatiou  in  raising  the  level  of  education  of  the  lower  classes  are  quite  differ- 
ent. They  have  long  recognized  that  a  constitution  resting  upon  the  principle  of 
democracy,  like  the  American,  llnds  its  greatest  enemy  iu  the  ignorance  and  want 
of  judgment  of  the  masses,  and  helievo  that  this  danger  may  he  met  by  popular 
education  as  high  and  extended  as  possible.  To  these  political  motives  may  be 
traced  bock  (partly  at  least)  the  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  advanced  instructiou  for 
girls.  The  men  are  almost  exclusively  occupied  from  an  early  ago  in  obtaining  a 
livelihood;  though,  by  life's  experiences  and  the  reading  of  journals,  magazines,  and 
books  written  in  popular  style,  they  endeavor  to  educate  themselves,  the  average 
''schooling"  the  boys  get  is  of  a  comparatively  brief  periml;  hence  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  secure  for  the  girls — the  mothers  and  teachers  of  the  future  genera- 
tion— the  benefits  of  a  most  thorough  education. 

It  is  of  course  plain  that,  aside  from  these  political  considerations,  often  excla- 
sively  philanthropic  motives  come  into  play  which  load  to  liberal  bequests  for  pur- 
poses of  education. 

After  these  general  remarks  a  few  features  of  the  American  system  of  education 
may  be  discussed.  I  have  neither  leisure  nor  available  space  to  enter  into  the 
minute  details  of  the  entire  system.  It  seems  io  me  advisable,  however,  to  touch 
upon  a  few  points  necessary  for  a  general  comprehension  of  the  entire  syKtem  before 
entering  into  .a  discussion  of  any  separate  branch.  It  shall  be  done  briefly  and 
without  claim  upon  systematic  arrangement. 

There  is  no  national  organization  of  the  school  system,  embracing  uniformly  the 
entire  school  system  of  the  country;  in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible,  owing  to  the 
unequal  development  of  the  separate  States,  which,  taken  together,  have  nu  area 
fifteen  times  the  area  of  the  German  Empire.  The  Bureau  of  Education  in  Wash- 
ington, a  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  merely  a  statistical  bureau  of 
public  instruction,  without  any  authoritative  or  directive  power.  Tlio  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  and  organization  of  the  schm^l  system  are  concerns  of  the  sepa- 
rate States,  and  they  devote  themselves  to  this  task  with  great  zeal.  Public  opinion, 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  healthy  development  of  the  State  depends  upon  a  well- 
organized  school  system,  tries  to  attract  a  large  immigration  from  other  States  by 
establishing  excellent  institutions  of  learning.  Furthemiorc  there  is  a  noble  rivalry 
kept  up  among  the  States,  which  is  the  cause  of  there  being  few  Stales  that  do  not 
think  their  institutions  the  best  in  the  Union,  the  ''best  iu  the  world,*'  or  at  least 
nurse  a  conviction  that  thov  soon  will  be. 

« 

The  supreme  authority  in  school  matters  is,  in  most  States,  vested  iu  a  State 
board  of  education,  which  endeavors  to  elevate  the  whole  system  of  ]niblic  educa- 
tion of  the  State  acording  to  a  uniform  plan,  and  whose  especial  anxis-ty  is  to  pro- 
mote the  general  and  professional  education  of  the  tea<'liers,  both  men  and  women. 
In  some  States  the  number  of  women  toac^hers  reaches  tli(i  I'igh  ])r()j)()rti()n  of  VO  per 
cent  of  the  total  number.  To  the  large  cities,  which  <'onsi<ler  it  an  honor  to  do  as 
much  as  possible  for  education,  the  law  grants  almost  complete  liberty  in  levying 
school  taxes;  this  liberty  increases  the  "joy  in  giving"  and  the  possibility  for  new, 
■progressive  measures.  The  highest  degree  of  perfection  of  any  of  the  numerous 
school  systems  may  be  fountl  iu  Boston,  or,  generally  speaking,  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Comparatively  well  developed  are  the  schools  also  iu  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul,  Indianapolis,  and  Washington.  A  similar  opinion  may  be  luOd  coneerning 
entire  States  like  Massachusetts,  Cimnecticut,  New  .Jersey,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan, and  others. 


^  However,  chewing  an<l  spittinp  soem  lobe  allowoil  lo  a  pontlenian.     Cliihln-ii,  evm  ytuiii;;  S'lrlB 
(but  scarcely  ol'  the  l>«tter  v1uj»ho])),  chew  gum  or  liibble  pupcuru. 
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Immense  suiiis  nro  oxpendod  for  tbo  maintenanco  and  clevatiou  of  tbo  system  of 
instniction,.uot  only  by  tbo  States  and  communities,  but  likewise  tbrough  grand  and 
liberal  bequests  and  donations.  Aside  from  colleges  and  a  few  other  institutions 
instruction  is  gratuitous;  some  States,  like  California,  AVisconsin,  Virginia,  Texas, 
Micbigan,  and  others,  have  even  free  **  universities,''  which,  however,  with  the  partial 
exception  of  Ann  Arbor,  actually  rank  as  colleges.  Appliances  also  are  furnished 
free,  and  not  only  text-books,  but  everything  needed  in  manual  training  and  cookery, 
and  in  physics  and  chemistry,  for  which  every  pupil  has  his  own  experimenting 
and  work  table.  With  regard  to  the  advantages  of  free  text-books  and  the  uniform- 
ity caused  thereby,  the  opinions  differ.  Free  schoolbooks  for  entire  States  seem 
to  have  essentially  influenced  the  quality  of  the  books  by  paralyzing  the  productive 
energy  of  authors.  New  and  more  methodically  arranged  schoolbooks  are  rare  of 
late  years.  Gratuity  of  the  entire  instruction  and  free  text-books  and  appliances 
belong  to  the  many  devices  which  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  allure  as  many 
pupils  ns  possible  into  school,  and  to  keep  them  there,  since  compulsory  attendance 
can  not  bo  enforced. 

In  theory  America  possesses  the  common  school  (Einheitsschule).  After  the  pri- 
mary school,  intended  for  children  from  6  to  10,  follows  the  grammar  school  for 
children  from  10  to  14 ;  the  continuation  of  this  institution  is  the  high  school  of 
three  or  four  yearly  courses,  which  is  partly  an  institution  for  the  preparation  for 
practical  life,  and  partly  a  preparatory  school  for  the  college.  The  grammar  school 
corresponds  more  or  less  with  the  upper  grades  of  our  people's  school  of  six,  seven,  or 
eight  grades.  It  is  fundamentally  diflerent  from  the  English  grammar  school,  which 
may  be  compared  to  our  gymnasium,  and  like  our  gymnasium  {'*  Keal-Gymnasium'^ 
and  ''  Real-Schule'')  stands  entirely  outside  of  the  system  of  the  common  school.  An 
American  boy  who  has  passed  through  the  grammar  school  is  said  to  have  graduated, 
while  an  English  boy  who  goes  through  the  course  with  credit  up  to  14,  is  said  to  have 
passed  the  seventh  standard.  While  thus,  in  theory,  the  course  through  the  Amer- 
ican common  primary,  grammar^  and  high  school  leads  to  the  college,  the  facts  do 
not  correspond  to  this  everywhere.  The  colleges  distrust  the  education  of  the  high 
school  and,  indeed,  the  transfer  from  a  high  school  to  a  college  is  possible  only 
when  the  foruier  bus  observed  the  conditions  of  admission  required  by  the  college, 
and  when  it  stands  in  more  or  less  intimate  relations  to  the  respective  college.  Com- 
paratively few  high  schools  maintain  such  relations.  Those  high  schools  on  the 
other  hand,  which  are  considered  primarily  preparatory  schools  for  colleges,  distrust 
the  education  offered  in  the  grammar  schools;  so  that  some  parents  who  intend  their 
children  to  enter  the  high  school,  withdraw  them  from  the  grammar  school  before 
the  completion  of  the  coarse,  and  have  them  privately  prepared  for  an  entrance 
examination  to  the  high  school. 

The  colleges  are  a  kind  of  intermediate  institution  between  our  gymnasium  and 
university,  representing  the  work  of  the  upper  grades  of  a  gymnasium  and  that  of 
one  or  two  years  at  a  university,  as  we  understand  those  terms.  They  are  mostly 
institutiouH  with  dormitories,  lying  remote  from  the  noisy  din  of  cities,  surrounded 
by  park- like  grounds.  In  the  colleges  physical  exercises  are  very  popular.  While, 
with  few  exceptions,  no  beer  drinking  or  smoking  is  found,  yet  the  student's  life 
here  is  very  gay,  full  of  fun  and  prnnkH.  To  be  sure,  work  is  done  here,  and  a  great 
deal  of  it,  for  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  three  or  four  terms  of  the  vear  nn  examina- 
tion  has  to  be  passed.  Tnlike  our  universities,  most  American  colleges  have  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  knowledge.  The  chief  object  of  our  universities,  which  is 
to  guide  the  students  to  independent  scientific  i>rnduction,  lies  entirely  outside  of 
the  scope  of  the  college.  But  some  colleges  attempt  this  by  retaining  their  t>wn 
graduates,  i.  e..  those  who  have  passed  the  tinishing  examinatiou  j»ft-i»r  a  three-years' 
successful  attendance  at  college,  and  offering  them  in  so-called  post-graduate  courses 
(in  contrndiatiiiction  to  undergraduate  courses)  o]>])ortunitie8  for  scientific  work. 
A  few  colleges  admit  only  ])ost- graduate  students.     Such  institutions  are  called,  at 
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times,  nniversitics.  The  term  imivereity  is  frcqnontly  given  to  other  institations 
that  do  uot  deserve  it,  and  are  Dot  recognized  as  such  in  the  learned  world.  Alto- 
gether there  are  nearly  400  colleges  in  the  United  States.    •    •    • 

**0f  the  colleges  (universities)  Brj-n  Mawr  is  exclusively  for  women;  three,  Chi- 
cago, Cornell,  and  Ann  Arbor,  admit  men  and  women  on  precisely  similar  terms 
to  all  departments  of  the  university,  both  to  the  undergraduate  and  to  the  post- 
graduate courses;  and  one,  Yale,  admits  without  distinction  of  sex  to  the  graduate 
courses,  but  not  to  the  undergraduate  courses.  In  the  University  of  PonnsylvaniA 
advanced  instruction  is  given  in  the  graduate  department  for  women,  which  offers 
all  the  courses  that  the  university  faculty  of  philosophy  does.  ^  *  •  gome  of  the 
advanced  courses  at  Harvard  are  given  every  year  to  women  precisely  as  to  men, 
through  the  Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women,  'Harvard  Annex.' 
*  *  *  At  Columbia  (in  New  York)  the  register  of  students  in  the  school  of  politi- 
cal science  contains  the  names  of  women,  and  also  that  of  the  university  faculty  of 
philosophy ;  women  are  in  attendance  at  Barnard  College,  a  kind  of  an  annex  for 
women  in  Columbia  College,  in  which,  I  rememlier  to  have  heard  with  pleasure,  les- 
sons in  Euripides,  in  Old  English,  in  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  and  in  French  grammar.'' 

The  foregoing  x>aragraph  made  us  acquainted  with  another  characteristic  of  the 
American  system  of  education,  the  so-called  coeducation,  simultaneous  instruction 
of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  class  rooms,  and  in  the  same  subjects,'  in  the  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  school,  as  well  as  in  colleges  and  universities.  Formerly  coeda- 
cation  was  resorted  to  much  more  frequently  in  Germany  than  now.  In  the  Western 
States  of  America  it  was  first  used  as  a  makeshift,  but  it  has  in  the  course  of  tho  last 
ten  years  spread  farther  and  farther  East,  and  is  now  found  in  all  the  New  England 
States,  which  are  rcmarkaole  for  their  firmly-fixed  institutions  and  high  degree  of 
culture.  The  most  imjiortant  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  New  England 
reject  coeducation  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  I  think,  with  good  reason.  In  quite 
a  number  of  States  coeducation  is  practiced  in  all  schools.  Concerning  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  this  mode  of  education  lengthy  and  heated  controversies 
have  been  filling  the  columns  of  the  press. 

As  a  makeshift  coeducation  is  better  than  nothing.  As  a  principle,  it  entirely 
ignores  the  needs  of  the  separate  sexes  arising  from  the  difierences  in  the  develop- 
ment of  boys  and  girls.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  ages  from  14  to  18  must  be  differently 
treated,  both  in  regard  to  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional  nature.  Coeducation 
is  possible,  however,  in  America  more  than  in  Germany  or  elsewhere,  because  custom 
and  education  have  given  to  the  girl  and  the  woman  greater  freedom  and  determi- 
nation in  their  manners  and  appearance,  and  have  also  givon  them  strong  protection 
against  encroachment  and  improprieties.  Coeducation  is  possible  in  America  for  two 
other  reasons :  The  week  has  only  five  school  days,  Saturday  being  a  holiday,  and  the 
school  day  has  only  five  lessons,  of  which  one  is  uHually  a  study  hour.  Besides,  gram- 
mar and  high  schools  require  much  loss  severe  intellectual  efiort  and  a  much  more  con- 
centrated and  simple  exertion  of  the  mind  than  is  required  in  our  secondary  schools 
for  boys.  In  the  grammar  schools  foreign  lan^ua^es  are  not  taught  at  all;  in  the 
high  schools  only  two  foreign  laiignages  are  taught,  of  which  the  second  scarcely 
proceeds  beyond  mere  rudiments. 

In  modern  languages  I  have  Ibuud  everywhere  (with  the  exception  of  Boston, 
which  certainly  has  the  best  schools)  a  method  of  instruction  which  beggars  descrip- 
tion, for  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  calls  for  no  intellectual  labor  on  the  part  of  pux)ils 
and  teacher.  The  conseriuences  of  beginning  the  study  of  foreign  languages  so  late 
are  very  serious.  They  are  manifested  in  the  very  small  amount  of  kn<>wle(lge  in 
the  languages  with  which  the  student  enters  c(dlege,  so  that  there  he  is  fr»M|ueutly 
subjected  to  mere  elementary  exerctises.  The  consequences  arc  seen  also  in  the 
defective  linguistic-logical  discipline  of  the  n»iud,  which  perhaps  more  than  the  dis- 


^Except  In  gymnnsticH  and  manual  trainin;:;  inHtoad  of  thiR  branch  the  girls  have  instruutioa  in 
female  handiwork,  and,  in  the  grammar  schools,  Icssudh  in  cookiug. 
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eiplino  in  mntliematical  forms  of  thought  is  a  requisite  of  all  profound  intellcctaal 
progress,  bo  that  iu  linguistic  or  in  mathematical  and  scientific  branches.  This  dis- 
cipline is  especially  necessary,  in  fact  an  essential  requisite  of  independent  intel- 
lectual work,  and  the  present  American  method  of  beginning  the  study  of  languages 
is  entirely  inadequate.  The  other  disadvantage  of  a  defective  linguistic  discipline, 
namely,  the  want  of  thorough  comprehension^ of  the  mother  tongue  in  America,  is 
compensated  in  most  colleges  by  excellent  exercises  in  the  written  and  oral  use  of 
English. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  American  system  of  schools  is  the  extensive  employ- 
mont  of  women  in  teaching,  not  only  in  primary  and  grammar  schools,  where  they 
are  employed  almost  exclnsiyely,  but  also  in  high  schools,  and  at  times  in  colleges. 
It  is  nu question ablo  that  some  women  aro  gifbed  with  special  physical  and  inteU 
lectual  powers^  ahle  to  sncceasfolly  cope  in  scientific  equipment,  methodical  skill, 
and  pedagogical  tact  with  many  of  the  best  male  teachers  in  (let  u»  say,  in  order 
to  remain  on  tho  firm  groand  of  actaal  observation)  Latin,  Greek,  physics,  chemistry, 
and  mathematics.^  Generally  speaking,  the  lower  degree  of  physical  power  of 
resist anco  in  woman  causes  a  lower  degree  of  executive  ability.  A  more  extensive 
employment  of  thoroughly  prepared  men  in  high  schools  wonld  very  preccptibly 
raise  the  level  of  these  schoola.  Bat  men  are  not  numerous  as  teachers  in  America, 
not  even  in  the  high  schools.  Publie  life  offers  {MMitious  with  much  higher  emolu- 
ments than  those  of  tbe  schoolmaster  and  professor.  The  ono  circumstance  that 
•(Hnparatively  few  men  devote  themselves  to  teaching  iu  grammar  and  high 
■ehools,  reacts  naturally  upon  tho  quality  of  tho  teachers  engaged;  but  of  course 
I  do  iiot«]Bean  to  sny  that  there  are  no  thorough  teachers  in  these  institutions. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  asserted  that  one  kind  of  high  schools,  called 
English  high  schools,  in  which  mo<lern  lan^ages  and  natural  science  predominate 
over  the  classical  languages,  is,  according  to  our  conception,  scarcely  more  than  an 
advanced  elementary  or  citizen's  school.  In  these  schools,  if  they  happen  to  have 
one  or  two  thoroughly  equipped  male  teachers  for  one  or  two  scientific  branches, 
acceptable  results  arc  found.  The  Latin  high  schools  seem  to  bo  better  iu  every 
respect.     Of  course  there  are  a  few  exceptionally  good  English  high  schools. 

A  ])eculinr  feature  of  the  American  school  system  is  the  development  which  man- 
ual training  has  had.  It  is  an  acquisition  made  since  the  World's  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia,  and  an  imitation  of  the  Russian  system,  which  was  suggested  by  Dr. 
Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  and  has  since  spread  over  the  whole  Union.  Manual  train- 
ing is  now  either  given  in  special,  technical,  or  manual  training  high  schools,  which 
are  admirable,  or  has  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the  course  iu  primary,  gram- 
mar, and  high  schools,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  city  of  Washington.  In  tho  so-called 
mauual  training  high  schools,  which  are  a  third  kind  of  high  school  beside  the 
English  and  classical,  ten  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  work  in  the  shops,  five  to 
drawing,  and  ten  to  scientific  instruction. 

I  mast  deny  myself  tho  pleasure  of  entering  into  tho  historical  development  of  this 
interesting  and  important  branch  of  instruction,  nor  can  I  state  hero  the  psycho- 
logical arguments  upon  which  it  is  based;  but  I  will  state  that  the  growth  of  man- 
ual instruction  as  an  organic  branch  of  the  public  school  system  and  the  great 
popularity  and  progress  of  Froeb^rs  otlucational  ideas''  (surprising  to  us  as  Ger- 
mans, but  very  significant  for  America)  has  led  to  a  complete  revolution  of  didac- 
tics, to  the  so-called  *'new  education,"  the  education  *'by  doing,"  in  contradistiuc- 


'One  observation  st'cms  to  me  -worthy  of  mention.  It  wraa  made  in  Wflle.sley  College.  In  a  claan 
confliating  of  soiiu;  20  young  ladies  Btudjing  mathematics,  the  Htndents  sliowed  themselves  so  well 
acquainted  \rith  differential  calculus  that  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  their  ability  to  nse  and 
comprehend  it.  This  visit  was  made  in  company  of  tho  school  snperintendent  of  Berlin,  Privy 
Councilor  Prof.  Dr.  Bertram,  'whose  quick  observation  and  expert  judgment  aided  me  during  a  part 
of  my  journey  iu  the  fall  of  1893. 
*Dr.  Uailmann,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Laporte,  Ind.,  has  came«l  a  great  and  merited 
reputation  by  introducJDg  Froohei's  ideas,  and  thus  improving  tlie  methods  of  school  iostructioii. 
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tion  to  the  old  memoriter  method.  A  furtlier  resnlt  of  this  iuatmctiou  ''by  doing^ 
are  the  independent  exercises  of  tho  pupil  in  experimenting,  mentioned  before. 
Theee  experiments  are  made,  of  course,  under  direction  of  the  teachers  in  physics 
and  chemistry. 

For  the  preparation  of  teachers  the  States  have  their  normal  schools;  for  that 
of  the  three  learned  professions  (theology,  law,  and  medicine),  divinity,  law,  and 
me<lical  schools.  Very  few  of  those  institutions  require  a  college  education  for 
admission.  Many  of  the  medical  schools  shut  one  eye,  if  the  eandidate  for  admis- 
sion has  scarcely  reached  a  degree  of  education  required  for  admission  to  a  high 
school.  The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston  is  a  polytechuicum  of 
the  first  rank.  Its  president  ia  the  renowned  political  economist,  Cren.  Francis 
Walker.  Besides,  there  are  trade  and  industrial  schools.  The  Drexel  lustitnte  in 
Philadelphia  is  a  very  grand  institution  for  art,  science,  and  industry,  and  ia  richly 
equipped  and  well  organized.  It  admits  students  of  both  sexes.  Drawing  and 
modeling — subjects  which,  though  extensively  taught  in  America,  are  but  little 
develoi>cd — seem  to  bo  very  well  represented  here.  The  main  objept  of  this  inatitn^ 
tioif  for  ]>opular  culture  (this  epithet  is  used  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word)  is  the 
training  of  teachers ;  it  prepares — (1)  Teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing  in  publie 
and  private  schools;  (2)  teachers  of  science  in  high  schools  and  academics;  (3) 
directors  and  teachers  in  physical  culture;  (4)  instructors  in  manual  training;  (5) 
instructors  in  cookery.;  (6)  iustructreeses  in  dressmaking  and  millinery ;  (7)  assist- 
ants in  library  work,  i.  e.,  mostly  g^ls;  the  employment  of  women  in  the  lower  posi- 
tions in  libraries  is  a  very  extensive  one  in  America,  the  land  of  public  libraries. 
The  American  public  libraries  are  distinguished  more  than  tho  generous  English 
libniries  by  facilitating  and  simplifying  the  use  of  books  for  the  reading  public  by 
making  the  books  accessible,  by  advising  and  guiding  the  readers  in  tho  selection 
of  reading  matter,  and  by  making  the  use  of  reading  rooms  as  comfortable  and 
pleasant  as  possible. 

For  Indians  and  negroes  an  excellent  institution  exists  at  Hampton,  Va.,  the  normal 
and  agricultural  institute  for  negroes  and  Indians.  I  visited  it  in  the  fall  of  1890. 
The  young  Inilians  of  both  sexes  received  here,  besides  instruction  in  the  common 
school  branches  and  religion,  a  training  in  trades,  agriculture,  female  handiwork, 
cooking,  tailoring,  washing,  ironing,  etc.  The  negro  children  in  the  Northern  States 
are  taught  together  with  the  white  children;  in  the  Southern  States,  including  even 
Maryland  and  tho  District  of  Columbia,  tboy  have  their  special  schools.  It  was 
interesting  to  hear  in  a  colored  high  school  in  Washington  a  15-y earmold  negrcss 
translate  Cicero's  ProMilone.  Tho  colored  teacher  of  Latin,  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
also  s|>oke  Gorman  fluently.  Tho  teacher  of  physics  and  chemistry,  like  the  princi- 
pal, a  colored  man,  was  a  Ph.  D.,  who  had  first  studied  at  Harvard,  afterwards  at 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin. 

Aside  from  some  institutions  established  by  the  Catholic  Church  and  other  religious 
communities,  no  religious  instruction  is  given  in  American  schools.  However,  it 
can  not  be  said  that  therefore  an  atheistic  atmosphere  prevails  in  school  and  society. ' 
Nowhere  is  religious  life  as  activo  and  intense  as  in  America.  I  do  not  think,  as  is 
alleged,  that  this  remarkably  strong  participation  in  religious  life  is  a  couse(iueuce 
of  the  separation  of  church  and  state  and  tho  exclusion  of  religious  instruction 
from  the  schools.  It  is  said  that  because  the  schools  do  not  indulgo  in  overfeeding 
their  pupils  with  Biblo  verses  and  hymns  (as  is  alleged  to  bo  tho  ca.so  with  us),  attend- 
ance at  church  is  better  and  more  voluntary,  dictated  by  tho  desires  of  the  heart. 
The  conditions  are  altogether  diflferent  in  America.  As  everywhere  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world,  BO  it  i8,  especially  in  America,  that  the  mind  (or  should  wo  say  an 
aberration  of  the  mind  f)  which  ripened  the  reformation  has  again  awakened  and 
hastens,  as  Carlyle  says,  to  a  search  for  new  forms  in  which  the  essential  contents  of 
Christianity  are  to  bo  molded.  Hence  the  numerous  bequests  for  pious  piir])0se8; 
hence,  also,  the  numerous  churches  and  pulpits  well  supported  by  devout  ««\!lvL  O^'SMtv:- 
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tal)ly  inclined  adherents  of  different  sects;  bence,  also,  the  fact  that  a  book  like 
Robert  Elsmere,  by  Mrs.  Hnmphrey  Ward,  is  fonnd  everywhere,  and  has  eager 
readers  and  commentators  wherever  the  English  language  reaches — and  English  is 
the  universal  language  which  spans  the  globe.  This  same  spirit  pervades  a  good  part 
of  the  laboring  people.  I  myself  have  heard  on  the  commons  of  Boston  and  other 
cities  on  Sunday  afternoons,  in  religious  socialistic  speeches  addressed  to  all  who 
were  willing  to  listen,  the  ever-recurring  idea  of  a  socialistic  Utopia  that  the  world 
could  not  be  improved  unless  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  were  restored  in  its  original 
form,  and  its  social  plans  carried  out. 

Gymnastics  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  has  only  recently  found  some 
consideration,  but  since  these  schools  are  without  gymnastic  halls,  only  calisthenie 
exercises,  fashioned  after  the  Swedish  system,  are  given  in  the  class  rooms.  This  is 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  every  pupil  has  his  own  desk,  and  the  aisles  are  wide 
enough  for  the  purpose.  The  want  of  gymnastic  halls  for  these  elementary  schools 
is  perceived  more  generally  now  than  formerly.  Many  of  the  high  schools  and  col- 
leges have  such  halls,  which  are  magnificently  equipped  with  Sargent  machines  and 
with  apparatus  for  Swedish  educational  gymnastics.  The  Sargent  machines,  so 
called  after  their  inventor,  Dr.  Sargent,  the  director  of  gymnastics  in  Harvard, 
are  excellent,  scientifically  planned  appliances  for  the  development  of  strength  of 
the  diiferent  limbs  and  muscles.  The  gymnasia,  often  also  used  for  military  exer- 
cises, are  rarely  without  luxuriously  arranged  bathing  establishments  and  swimming^ 
basins.^  Many  of  the  gymnasia  have  a  continuous  inner  gallery  used  as  a  running 
path  for  foot  racing.  Appliances  for  rowing  likewise  belong  to  the  common  equip- 
ment of  many  gymnasia  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys.  These  halls  are  frequently  nsed 
between  lessons  for  gymnastics  on  the  apparatus,  or  tests  of  strength  on  the  Sargent 
machines.  Besides,  most  schoolhouses  of  large  and  middle-sized  cities  have  spacious 
and  well-ventilated  play  halls,  which  are  covered  (some  are  in  the  basement  of  the 
schoolhouses)  so  that  the  class  rooms  may  be  emptied  and  aired  during  inclement 
weather.  In  many  institutions,  especially  in  girls'  colleges,  anthropometric  tables 
are  kept  in  which  the  growth  of  the  pupils  and  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the 
strength  of  different  parts  of  the  body  are  recorded,  which  record  is  renewed  and 
corrected  after  stated  periods.  This  serves  as  a  means  for  hygienic  information  and 
instruction  concerning  correct  positions  of  the  body.  Every  individual  table  con- 
tains a  normal  figure  in  black  lines,  on  which,  with  colored  ink,  the  figure  of  the 
body  of  the  particular  student  is  indicated  in  exact  accordance  with  the  measure- 
ments taken.  This  leads  to  self-discipline  in  diet  and  conduct,  and  hence  is  not 
without  ethical  and  educational  infiuenoe. 

If,  despite  these  x)artially  model  appliances  for  gymnastics,  bodily  exercises  are 
not  as  well  fostered  in  America  as  with  us,  ic  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  America, 
as  well  as  in  England,  open-air  games  occupy  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young;  especially  has  this  been  true  in  America  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
Baseball,  the  national  game  of  the  Americans,  which  has  much  resemblance  to  the 
English  rounders,  and  is  played  by  nine  persons,  seven  fielders,  <..\e  pitcher,  and  one 
catcher,  amuses  young  and  old,  in  village  and  city,  from  May  till  October.  Rowinn^ 
and  canoeing  are  diligently  practiced;  also  football,  which,  however,  owing  to  the 
severe  winters,  is  commonly  played  in  September,  October,  and  November.  Also  for 
the  Canadian  game,  la  crosse,  societies  have  been  formed  in  some  cities  of  the  East; 
in  1890  I  saw  it  played  in  Baltimore.  Lawn  tennis  is  e<|ually  popular  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  as  in  England;  cycling  (or  oicycling),  which  is  nowhere  limited  by 
police  regulations  as  in  England,  is  very  frequently  resorted  to  by  ladies  for  recup* 
eration.  Angling  and  fishing,  as  well  as  excursions  to  tbe  wood-covered  hills  and 
camping  under  tents,  are  (|uite  ])opular  s])orts.  For  such  camping  xmrties,  consisting 
of  from  two  to  four  young  people,  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire  seem  to 
have  a  particular  attraction. 


>  In  tbe  Woman'a  College,  of  Baltiinoro,  an  institntion  maintained  by  MetbodisU  and  well 
dacted,  there  ia  alao  an  appliance  for  drying  the  hair  quickly. 
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A  characteristic  feature  of  the  American  high  schools  is  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
are  being  made  acquainted  iu  every  branch  of  study  with  the  accessible  literature 
relating  to  it  and  receive  suggestions  for  the  use  of  popular  scientific  works  touching 
upon  the  snbject.  Works  of  reference  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  great  number 
in  every  high  school.  The  cause  of  this  procedure,  especially  important  in  the 
writing  of  essays  on  literature  and  historical  subjects,  is  partly  explained  by  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  these  books  because  of  the  often  very  inadequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  teachers,  which  requires  that  the  pupils  be  offered  reliable  uuiterial  in 
reference  books.  It  is  partly  exitlained,  also,  by  the  strong  desire  to  educate  for 
self-activity  and  inde{>endence ;  this  is  a  tendency  very  prominent  in  English  and 
American  schools. 

A  thing  worthy  of  imitation  is  the  continuous  blackboard  in  American  schools,  a 
blackboard,  either  of  natural  slate  or  made  of  slating  fluid,  attached  to  the  four 
walls,  except  where  the  wall  is  broken  by  doors  and  windows. .  This  gives  ample  room 
to  teachers  and  pupils  for  blackboard  work.  Sketches,  figures,  etc.,  sometimes  in 
artistic  perfection,  illustrating  mathematics,  geography,  and  natural  history,  can  be 
retained  on  the  blackboard  for  many  a  day ;  there  is  still  room  left  for  quotations 
from  noted  authors,  for  golden  rules  of  life  and  proverbs,  which  may  be  renewed 
weekly. 

The  fact  that  iu  the  courses  of  study  in  colleges  such  ample  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  the  Spanish  language  is  given  appears  curious  to  us  Germans.  Though 
the  well-established  relations  between  the  Union  and  the  Latin-American  States 
might  explain  it,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  recent  popularity  of  Spanish  as 
a  study  stands  iu  close  connection  with  Pan-American  desires  and  aspirations  to 
crowd  out  European  nations,  esx)ecially  Germany,  from  commerce  iu  South  America. 
Looked  at  from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint,  the  study  of  Spanish  has  for  ths 
Germans,  nt  present,  a  prominent  importance.  Thorough  acquaintance  with  Spanish 
is  fully  as  important  to  us  as  a  knowledge  of  French.  Far  more  iuix>ortant,  however, 
is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English,  the  universal  language  that  spreads  over  the 
whole  world. 

Another  very  excellent  institution  in  some  colleges  may  he  mentioned.  It  is  that 
of  the  sabbatical  year,  according  to  which  the  professors  are  granted  one  vacation 
year  in  every  seven  years  with  the  provision  that  they  use  this  yoar  for  the  contina- 
ation  of  their  own  scientific  preparation,  and  for  a  visit  to  the  Old  World  in  order 
to  gather  information  concerning  new  methods  of  instruction.  If  we  had  such  a 
sabbatical  year,  though  only  for  teachers  of  modern  languages  in  secondary  schools, 
the  instruction  in  modem  languages  would  be  promoted ;  what  a  wealth  of  now,  fresh, 
Taluable  experiences  and  points  of  view  might  be  gaiiietl  for  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, for  the  education  of  the  young,  and  for  the  nation  in  general !  Of  course,  for  the 
American,  who  draws  his  salary  during  this  furlough,  a  voyage  to  Europe,  and  a 
sojourn  there,  does  not  cause  a  pecuniary  loss;  but  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  com- 
modities in  Germany,  compared  with  the  much  higher  prices  of  other  European  coun- 
tries, the  German  teacher  could  not  i)ossibly  live  in  foreign  countries  on  his  sal.iry 
alone. 

The  various  discrepancies  and  ineflicienciea  of  the  American  schools,  merely  touched 
npon  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  have  not  remained  hidden  to  the  Americans 
themselves.  They  form  subjects  of  discussion  in  numerous  societies,  some  of  which, 
like  the  National  Educational  Association  and  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
have  members  throughout  the  entire  Union.  They  are  also  fruitful  topics  of  dis- 
cussion in  numerous  essays  of  the  best  American  i)eriodicals,  espe<ially  the  Tornm, 
the  Atlanti<-  Monthly,  the  North  American  Review,  etc.  The  recognition  of  the  inefll- 
ciencics  of  their  educational  institutions  and  the  present  general  enthusiasm  tor  popu- 
lar education,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  have  led  the  Americans  to 
numerous  new  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  school  system  of  their 
country. 
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Among  tlio  various  attempts  of  this  kind,  many  of  wliicli  touch  uj)oii  the  work  of 
homo  misHion,  university  extension  and  college  settlements  are  foremost.  The  latter 
are  in  their  fundamental  ideas  a  certain  renaissance  of  Christianity,  a  movement 
toward  its  early  humanitarian  aspects.  College  settlements  are  homes  maintained 
by  students  and  graduates,  especiallj'  of  women's  colleges,  in  the  darkest  and  most 
depraved  parts  of  large  cities.  Young  ladies  who  have  ]>assed  through  college,  and 
who  have  inclination,  time,  and  money,  as  well  as  health  adequate  for  this  very 
exhaustive  work,  agree  to  servo  in  these  homes  for  several  months.  Here,  hy  means 
of  social  entertainments  of  various  kinds,  snch  as  games  and  plays,  or  by  means  of 
lending  and  discussing  books,  by  means  of  lecturas  and  instrnction,  visits  and  furnish- 
ing medicines,  etc.,  the  young  missionaries  try  to  approach  and  influence  the  hearts 
of  all  classes  and  ages,  especially  of  children  and  youths  of  hotli  sexes  in  the 
entire  neighborhood,  the  ethical  level  of  which  it  is  the  object  to  raise.  '^The  settle- 
ment is  a  home  full  of  open-hearted  and  intelligent  men  or  women  who  approach  the 
poor,  not  as  visitants  from  another  world,  but  as  dwellers  in  the  same  block  or  ward, 
iinding  a  i)leasure  (and  it  is  a  real  X)leasure,  not  a  fictitious  one)  in  the  acquaintance 
of  their  fellow-li.abitants,  and  ns  claiming  a  share  in  the  life  of  that  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  a  right  to  contribute  whatever  they  may  in  the  way  of  books,  music, 
pictures,  general  information,  or  meeting  rooms  and  acquaintances,  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  community  to  which  they  l)elong."  The  establishment  of  college  settle- 
ments has  been  copied  from  England,  where  the  best  known  settlement  is  that  at  28 
Commercial  street.  East  London,  known  as  Toynbee  Hall,  founded  in  1^(85.  In  New 
York  I  visited  the  settlement  conducted  by  Dr.  Jane  Elizabeth  Robbins,  No.  95  Riv- 
ingtou  street,  and  also  the  Neighborhood  Guild,  26  Delancey  street,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Stanton  Colt. 

University  extension  is  a  movement  on  the  x>art  of  the  universities  (originally 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  England)  for  extending  the  possibilities  of  e^lucation  to 
the  great  mass  of  all  who  live  remote  from  university  cities,  and  to  all  educated, 
Bcmieducated,  and  uneducated  beyond  scholastic  age  who  have  a  desire  for  advanc- 
ing their  education  or  are  likely  to  have  a  desire  of  that  kind  awakened  in  them. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  object  of  the  universities  to  ofler  a  scientific  education  not  only 
to  a  limited  number  of  young  people  blessed  more  or  less  with  wealth,  but  also  to 
contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  elevation  of  the  intellectual  and  ethical  level 
of  the  whole  nation.  The  methods  for  reaching  this  eminently  beneficial  object  are 
courses  of  j)opular  scientific  lectures  given  by  traveling  lecturers,  systematically 
arranged,  and  the  habit  of  absorbing  and  persistent  intellectual  occupation  resulting 
from  i)ractical  exercises  connected  with  the  lectures. 

Absorbing  and  lasting  interest  is  the  object  in  view,  and  to  secure  this  no  detached 
lectures  are  given,  but  a  subject  is  treated  in  a  coui'se,  generally  of  twelve  lectures. 
University  instruction,  as  Ave  understand  it,  difl'ers  from  school  instruction  by  never 
exhausting  a  subject,  but  acting  as  a  stimulating  and  enlightening  guide  in  the 
domain  of  investigation.  Thus  university  extension  also  Avill  stinmlate  and  cn- 
light<»n,  it  will  till  the  soil,  sow  the  seed,  and  leave  the  further  growth  of  the  plant 
alone,  which  in  its  gradual  dcveloimient  will  fill  the  whole  life  of  its  possessor. 
Since  the  general  spread  of  the  art  of  reading,  an  unscrupulous  press  poisons  the 
niiisses  x^olitically,  and  an  ever-growing  novel-literature  of  trash  and  illth  ruins  them 
morally;  therefore  the  p4»oplc  who  desire  to  read,  and  are  eager  to  learn,  should  bo 
furnished  with  healthful  nourishment,  or  guidance  in  selecting  intellectual  food. 
This  guidance  it  is  aimed  to  ofler  by  means  of  lecture  courses  and  practical  exercises 
through  university  extension.  According  to  the  ideas  of  its  promoter,  it  signifies  a 
new  stage  in  the  history  of  mankind — an  epoch-forming  advance  in  civilization.  In 
an  address  delivered  November  19,  1890,  at  Philadelphia,  by  R.  0.  Moulton,  a  dis- 
tinguished and  successful  university  extension  lecturer  in  England,  it  was  said: 

**  And  this  is  one  of  the  great  revolutions  which,  when  you  see  them  from  a  saffi- 
cjcut  distance,  make  up  our  history.     You  know,  if  you  go  back  far  enough,  there 
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was  a  time  when  religion  itself  was  reganlrd  as  a  thing  for  the  few;  only  the  clergy 
were  to  think  on  those  matters,  and  the  rest  were  simply  to  take  what  the  clergy 
gave  them.  Then  there  camo  the  great  revolution  of  the  Keloniiation,  and  the  whole 
adult  population  insisted  upon  thinking  for  themselves  in  religious  matters.  Again, 
in  Europe  at  least,  there  was  a  time  when  ptditieal  matters  were  8U])po8ed  to  ho  tho 
property  of  a  class — a  governing  class — and  tho  great  mass  of  the  nation  bad  simply 
to  obey.  Then  tliere  came  the  vast  political  revtdutions  which  have  pro<luced 
modem  times,  the  essence  of  which  is  that  every  adult  piTson  considers  that  ho  has 
an  interest  in  political  matters,  and  a  right  to  act  for  himself  as  a  citizen  of  tho 
body  politic.  Happily*,  we  have  no  revolution  this  time,  but  a  silent  change  coming 
over  the  body  of  the  whole  nation — hero  you  will  lind  it  dearly  marked,  there  you 
will  lind  it  only  beginning — but  anyhow,  when  recognizetl  with  an  historical  <'ye,  it 
is  only  one  of  the  great  nu)v<?nients  of  our  history,  this  tendency  of  the  whole  adult 
population  to  claim  higher  education,  to  claim  tho  life  education  that  belongs  to 
university  teaching,  and  to  claim  it  as  the  inheritance  of  every  good  citizen.  Jiiat 
as  in  i>olitical  matters,  every  adult  person  claims  to  bo  within  the  constitution,  so 
by  the  new  change  coming  over  us  every  adult  pei^son  will  claim  to  bo  within  tho 
university,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  havn  delined  it."     »     *     » 

Indeed,  the  inlluenco  of  university  extension  in  America,  to  which  it  was  brought 
from  England  in  1^7,  has  become  enormous,  especially  if  we  consider  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  amount  of  poi^itivo  knowledge  that  is  intended,  as 
it  is  diversion  of  the  senses  from  frivolous  occui»ation,  and  a  training  to  intellectual 
labor  and  elhieal  elevation  of  the  whole  man  resulting  tlu'refrom.  Tln»  university 
extension  of  the  United  States  is  organized  in  four  centers,  Philadelphia,  Chieago, 
Chautan<[ua,  and  New  York.  The  chief  ]»romoters  of  this  magnificent  njovement 
are  Prof.  II.  H.  Adams  (Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore),  Dr.  K.  \V.  Demia 
and  President  HarjH'r  (University  of  Chicago),  Melvil  Dewej'  (f-ei-retary  of  tho 
American  Library  Association),  IHshop  Vincent,  and  others.  Want  of  space  jn-e- 
vents  entering  into  details  of  the  management  and  methods  of  this  bcnefK-iul  move- 
nicnt.     *     *     • 

In  no  field  of  education  have  the  Amerit'aus  done  such  prominent  ])ioneer  work  as 
in  the  education  of  girls  and  women,  and  of  nothing  are  they  j)rouder;  intleed,  in 
this  respect  they  entertain  tho  idea  that  they  have  \vf^  even  us  (Germans  far  behind, 
though,  generally,  our  system  of  education  ajipears  to  them  very  good.  IJut  they 
overlook  one  thing,  namely,  that  the  education  oiVered  in  our  secondary  s<'hools  lor 
girls  has  a  breadth,  depth,  thoroughness,  and  excellcnc<»  which  makes  it  nearly 
equal  to  an  American  college  education,  by  '\^hich  it  may  ho  surpassed  in  sjieciali/a- 
tion,  but  <'ertainly  not  in  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  tho  knowh?dge  it  iini)arts. 
To  that  must  be  added  the  ocirupation  with  musie,  ]>aiuting,  an<l  drawing,  things 
which  our  girls  study  outside  of  the  regular  course,  .-.u'l  in  which  th(»y  olten  gain 
great  skill,  or  if  not  that,  certainly  a  commendable  eomi>reheu.si<)n  of  art  in  gentiral. 
An  American  girl  when  ])ursuing  surh  studies  makes  a  ^=:l)ecialty  of  it,  and  devotes 
her  whole  time  to  it.  The  very  comprehension  of  music  and  art,  an  essential  i>art 
of  a  general  education,  is  poorly  developed  in  American  girls  and  woiiumi  (of  course 
I  am  speaking  here  of  the  avertjge  degree  of  ix'rCection  found  among  Ihe  educated 
classes),  while  our  girls  show  great  compreh<.*nsion  for  art  and  musie  which  havo 
come  to  them  only  through  great  exertion  and  much  i)ractice.  IJesidcs,  liie  with  us 
oflers  much  more  nitelleetual  enjoyment  than  in  Ameri<a,  where  nothing  is  linished, 
where  culture  is  olten  (juitc^  immature,  and  where  culture  and  barbarism  arc  fre- 
quently found  side  by  side.  These  iutcdlectual  enjoyments,  so  easily  accessible  in 
Germany  but  rarely  ollered  in  Anu'rica,  aid  essentially  in  the  education  oi' our  women. 
Another  consideration  is  that  our  women  are  bcnclited,  not  only  the  u})pcr  but  also 
tho  middle  classes,  by  Ihe  incomparably  better  devttloj»ed  elcnicnlary  education,  and 
especially  by  tho  higher  education  of  the  men  so  generally  found  in  Germany  in  all 
classes  of  society.     Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  that  with  us  the  perccnta\^ii  v>C  ^\\\& 
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attending  Hocondafy  Bchools  is  a  cuusidcrable  fractiou  of  tlio  wbolo  female  popula- 
tion of  tlio  country,  and  rnai-bes  far  down  into  the  lower  strata  of  the  middle  classes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage  of  American  girls  attending  the  high  school, 
which  can  not  bo  compared  with  onr  secondary  schools  for  girls,  is  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  female  population  of  the  country. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  a  few  of  their  colleges  for  women  the  Amoricaus 
have  8nri>assed  us,  and  that  they  have  happily  avoided  the  dangerous  rocks  on 
which  a  higher  scientific  education  for  girls  is  so  often  wrecked,  the  danger  to 
health,  diversion  from  the  duties  of  domesticity,  the  disappearance  of  womanly 
grace,  and  the  growth  of  the  bluestocking.  The  felicitous  arrangement  of  short 
hours  in  grammar  and  high  schools  makes  possible  an  ef[ually  rapid  progresaof  girls 
and  boys,  short  in  comparison  with  the  time  and  exertion  required  of  our  boys  and 
girls.  If  we  should  insist  on  expecting  of  our  girls  the  same  amount  of  work  we 
now  re(iuiro  of  the  boys,  the  girls  would  be  physically  ruined  under  the  enormous 
burden  of  work,  hence  the  advocates  of  classical  secondary  schools  for  girls,  an  e>cact 
imitation  of  gymnasia  for  boys,  will  fail  in  their  endeavors.  The  common  opinion 
of  physicians,  educators,  mothers,  and  all  ladies  who  have  themselves  received  a 
college  education  in  America,  goes  to  confirm  the  statement  that  the  health  of  girls 
in  colleges  specially  intended  for  their  sex,  is  not  only  not  endangered  but  promoted 
by  means  of  wise  alternation  between  intellectual  and  freciueut  physical  exercises, 
such  as  walking,  cycling,  gymnastics,  swimming,  bathing,  rowing.  The  physical 
condition  of  college  girls  is  generally  better  than  that  of  girls  of  equal  age  who 
remained  at  home. 

These  female  colleges  are  munificently  equipped  with  all  possible  appliances  for 
promoting  health,  comfort  of  living,  and  study.  They  do  not  lack  comfortably 
arranged,  spacious  workrooms,  and  well-filled  libraries,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
prolessioual  journals,  some  European,  is  noticeable.  These  women's  colleges  are 
situated  in  tlie  open  country,  in  beautiful  landscapes,  have  good  atmosphere,  and  are 
usually  surrounded  by  large  parks.  The  cost  for  room,  board,  and  tuition  of  a  young 
lady  in  Uryn  Mawr,  the  iao.st  expensive  of  thesci  colleges,  is  auuually  $400;  in  Mount 
Iloljoke  Coll<?ge  it  is  $250.  The  colleges  have  a  number  of  half  or  partial  scholar- 
ships at  their  disposal.  The  expenditures  of  these  colleges  are  defrayed  from  the 
int<Ttrst  of  funds  and  frequei^t  bequests.  The  girls  are  induced  to  attend  these  col- 
leges partly  by  the  ambitious  desire  to  hoM  an  independent  ])osition  in  life  in  case  of 
iionmarringc.  .lust  as  large,  or  even  larger,  is  the  number  of  those  girls  belonp'ing 
to  the  best  and  wealthiest  families  who  endeavor  to  occupy  a  more  elevated  position 
in  society  by  means  of  a  higher  education,  in  order  to  surpass  the  so-calle<l  society 
girls  in  thoroughness  of  culture  and  serious  aspirations,  for  th««  latter,  rushing  from 
one  frivolous  amusement  to  another,  live  only  for  amusement,  and  thus  undermine 
their  health.     *     *     * 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  Bryu  Mawr  are  examined  in  (1)  mathematics,  (2) 
Latin,  (3)  history,  English,  or  science  (either  in  physics  or  chemistry,  botany  or 
]diysiology,  or  jdiysical  geograi)hy),  and  besides,  (i)  in  one  of  the  following  groups: 
(a)  Greek  and  French,  (/>)  Greek  and  German,  (r)  French  and  German. 

In  all  the  subjects  tau^^lit  in  the  college  the  amount  of  work  required  is  deter- 
mined a  year  in  advance.  The  examinations  are  exclusively  in  writing;  the  ques- 
tions are  submitted  in  print  and  must  be  answered  within  a  given  time.  In  the 
languages  the  students  are  required  to  translate  passages  from  authors  not  previously 
Btudie<l.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  June,  1894,  the  examination  in  Latin  will  be  on  (1) 
Ciesar's  BoUum  Gallicum,  books  I  to  IV ;  (2)  Ticero,  seven  orations  (Pro  Archia  poeta, 
De  imperio  Gn.  Pompei,  Pro  Marcello,  and  the  four  orations  In  Catilinam);  (3)  Vir- 
gil,-£neid,  books  I  to  IV;  grammar  and  composition ;  (5)  sight  reading.      •     *     » 

If  the  candidate  is  admitted  after  having  passed  this  examination,  she  is  rei^uired 
to  study  three  years  before  she  can  obtain  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  in  addition  to 
tLe  stmliea  luentionod  she  must  take  up,  for  purposes  of  general  culture,  a  fourth 
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foreij^  language,  trigonometry  ami  stereonieiry,  sonic  branch  of*natur<al  scionco  and 
philosopby;  also  a  certain  gronp  of  spcriul  branches,  sar]i  as  Greek  and  Latin,  or 
Greek  nnd  mathomaticH,  or  mathematics  and  physics,  or  history  and  political  econ- 
omy, etc.,  and  pass  all  prescribed  scniiannnal  examinations.  If  she  intends  to  con- 
tinue her  studies  aft^'r  having  obtained  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  she  may  study  another 
year  and  obtain  the  degree  of  M.  A.  (master  of  arts).  Tlic  degree  of  Ph.  D.  can  not 
bo  obtained  except  after  tlie  expiration  of  tlireo  years  following  her  degree  of  B.  A. 
This  d<»ctor'8  degree  can  be  secured  only  by  means  of  a  printed  disHcrtatitm  found 
satisfactory  by  the  faculty,  and  an  oral  examination.  The  college  offers  many  oppor- 
tunities for  such  advanced  learned  studies.  Special  branches  are  taught  there,  for 
instance,  Sanskrit  an<l  comparative  philology,  the  Semitic  languages  (such  as  the 
Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Assyrian,  Phtenician,  Arabic,  ^Ethiopean),  Gennanic  languages 
(this  department  is  conducted  by  Professor  Collitz,  of  Ilalle),  art  and  architecture, 
physics,  chemistry,  biology,  etc. 

Dr.  Uhlig,  editor  of  Das  humanistische  Gymnasium,  quotes  Professor  Imelmann,  of 
Berlin,  who  was  in  Chicago  daring  the  World's  Congress  of  Education.  The  profes- 
sor stated  that  he  had  listened  with  delight  to  expressions  on  the  subject  of  Greek 
in  colleges  as  a  conditio  sine  qua  uon  of  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Being  called 
upon  to  give  his  views  on  American  education  at  length,  he  wrote  to  the  editor  as 
follows : 

'^Though  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  attentive  listener  in  the  whole  educa- 
tional congress,  assembled  during  the  last  week  in  July,  189.3,  filling  with  enthusias- 
tic educators  every  possible  and  impossible  space  of  the  Art  Palace  of  the  young 
gigantic  city,  I  am  not  able  to  reply  to  your  kind  request  save  in  the  briefest  man- 
ner. Though  being  almost  taken  off  my  feet  by  the  profound  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm in  the  men  and  the  speeches  they  made,  I  neglected  to  make  notes  on  the  Hi)ot, 
leaving  everything  to  the  impressions  I  should  and  did  receive.  Only  a  most  beauti- 
ful impression  of  the  'tout  ensemble,'  a  picture  in  lovely  dimensions  of  those  days 
stands  before  my  eyes  fresh  and  encouraging.  Yes,  encouraging !  In  one  of  the  fifteen 
sections  deliberating  at  the  same  time  in  the  diifereut  rooms,  I  not  only  listened  but 
took  part  in  the  discussion.  It  was  in  the  section  of  higher  education ;  here  I  heard 
little  or  nothing  of  anticlassic  theories  and  sentiments ;  certainly  much  less  than  was 
expected  from  the  arbitrary  views  and  presentations  we  get  from  America.  At  any 
rate  the  'Trojans*  did  not  seem  to  be  represented  very  strongly.  After  I'rof.  W.  G. 
Hale  liad  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  <inestion  whether  (irettk  should  be  made  obliga- 
tory for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  others  likewise  answered  the  question  in  the 
aftirmative.  The  presiding  otlicer  desired  to  hear  from  the  other  side ;  that  is,  to 
give  the  opi)osing  opinion  a  chance  to  be  heard;  whereupon  a  man,  not  an  American, 
spoke  from  the  'other  side  of  the  ocean,  not  of  the  ciuestion,'  and  expressed  his 
Hellenic  credo  with  conviction  and  emphasis,  and  loud  ap])hiUH(^  followed  him  and 
much  private  commendation.  Should  we  not  ere  long  make  the  discovery  that  classic 
.education  belongs  to  the  things  that  follow  the  course  of  the  sun,  westward  hof^ 

II.  Dr.  E.  Schlee,  director  of  the  "  Real-Ciymnosium  **  in  Altonn,  near  Hamburg, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  illustrious  December  conference  appointed  by  Emperor 
William  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  changes  in  the  management  and  organiza- 
tion of  second.ary  e<lucation  in  Prussia,  took  part  in  the  Int<'rnational  Congress  of 
Education  in  Chicago,  and  spent  some  time  in  studying  American  schools  through 
reports,  and  seeking  information  at  headquarters.  On  his  return  home  he  published 
the  following  report  in  the  annual  catalogue  of  his  school,  whicli  rep<)rt  fully  justi- 
fies his  Government's  choice  in  appointing  him  a  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  Educa- 
tion, where  he  took  part  in  the  discussions  of  superintendence  and  secondary 
schools: 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  TJIE  UXITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Hy  Dr.  E.  Sciilkk. 

Director  of  "Ileal-Gyniiiasiimi"  at  Altoiiu. 
Motto:  "  Kiiowl<?tlgo  and  Liberty." 

Note. — This  short  exposition  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  I^iiitctl  States  of 
America  Avas  sug«;c8to(l  by  a  visit  to  the  AVorhl's  Fair  at  Chicago,  which  the  author 
undertook  in  an  ofGcial  capacity,  having  been  personally  invited  also  to  attend  tho 
Congress  of  Education  held  there.  Besides  observations  made  at  the  Exposition  and 
personal  communications,  tho  sources  drawn  npon  to  a  greater  de^jreo  wore  tho  very 
ample  official  reports  of  tlio  central  Bureau  in  Wa8hin«^tou  and  those  of  single 
States,  together  with  that  of  tlio  city  of  Cliicago.  To  the  author's  regret  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  bo  i)resent  at  any  recitations,  as  his  journeys  hajipened  to  bo 
undertaken  during  tho  two  mouths'  summer  vacation. 

*  *  *  The  peculiarity  of  nearly  every  branch  of  American  civilization  has 
originatcil  in  tho  circumstance  that  it  developed  on  ]>reviously  unbroken  sol),  and 
started  from  an  already  high  degree  of  culture;  in  consequence  it  progresses  by  zeal- 
ously taking  hold  of  every  new  acquisition,  and  in  manj-  things  rushes  ahead  of 
Europe,  while  it  is  still  l)ackward  in  tho  perfection  of  indispensable  preparatory 
steps  and  foundations.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  system  of  public  reports  and  statis- 
tics, even  in  educational  matters,  is  more  strongly  developed  than  Avith  us.  Each 
state  and  most  cities  annually  produce  whole  volumes  of  reports;  teachers  in  Chi- 
cago, for  instance,  are  obliged  continually  to  hand  in  written  reports  to  their  prin- 
cipals to  an  extent  happily  not  the  case  Avith  us  as  yet. 

Tho  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  are  exceedingly  valuable,  not  only  for  tho 
States,  which  are  supplied  by  them  with  the  dominant  ideas  for  a  similar  develop- 
ment of  its  general  system  of  education,  but  also  for  foreign  pedagogues  and  poli- 
ticians, to  Avhom  thoy  oiler  richer  iuformation  than  can  elsewhere  be  obtained.  In 
our  oilices,  it  is  true,  amido  reports  and  digests  are  prepared,  but  thoy  ore  not  pub- 
lished. Esi^ecially  comprehensive,  and  prepared  with  objectivity  and  deep  compre- 
hension of  the  subject,  are  statements  of  tho  Prussian  and  German  school  systems 
by  the  specialist,  Dr.  \j.  R.  Klemm;  and  in  tho  last  report  the  stjitement  of  tho  reform 
movement  in  Prussian  Sfcondary  schools,  in  ]>articular  that  of  tho  conference  at 
Berlin,  reported  by  Charles  Thurber,  professor  in  Cornell  University,  at  Ithaca. 

On  the  wholo,  tho  American  system  of  education  still  bears  an  English  character, 
in  its  school  organization  as  well  as  in  management  and  methods  of  instruction. 
But  the  **i)ublic  school"  system  is  a  purely  national  creation.  These  institutions, 
called  publio  schools  in  contradistinction  to  ]>rivate  schools,  and  common  schools  in 
opposition  to  solect  or  denominational  schools,  are  almost  similarly  governed  in  all 
States  of  the  Union. 

Thoy  comprise  the  lower  and  higher  schools  and  havo  three  groups  of  grades,  tho 
primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  each  generally  re(iuiriug  four  years.  Tho  first 
two  groups  of  classes,  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  together,  form  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  corresponding  on  the  whole  to  our  elementary  or  people's  schools,  Avitli 
a  similar  dilference  between  city  and  rural  schools  found  in  Germany.  Cities  and 
counties  arc  divided  into  school  districts,  and  each  district  has  its  school.  In  cities 
the  primary  and  grammar  schools  are  separate,  and  both  are  divided  into  classes 
according  to  annual  or  semiannual  courses;  as  with  us,  in  the  country,  as  a  rule,  all 
children  of  a  stated  ago  are  together  in  one  class  room.  In  cities  and  tho  larger 
counties,  educational  allairs  are  administered  by  school  boards. 

The  support  of  pithlic  Hchooh. — No  tuition  fees  are  paid  in  any  public  school  of  tho 

United  States,  not  even  in  the  high  school.     The  exi)enses  are  <'h icily  defrayed  by  a 

geuerai  /or  State)  and  loc«al  school  tax;  a  small  portion  is  met  by  endowments  and 
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proceeds  tlerived  from  tUo  part  of  the  public  laud  set  a8ide  for  school  purposes.  In 
18^0,  the  entiro  costs  ^vcrc  estimatid  at  $143,110,218,  toward  the  payment  of  which 
the  local  school  tax  contributed  $1)7.0(X),000,  from  the  State  ^ovcrnmcntH  came  more 
than  .•?2G.00O,00O,  irroducildo  funds  almost  $S,()00,(^0<>,  and  other  souretjs  *  12, 000,000. 
The  school  tax  is  levied  as  a  projiorty  tax  on  all  inhabitants  without  regard  to  their 
taking  advantage  of  the  ])ublic  schoolsor  not.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  State 
tax  is  divided  among  all  districts  proportionally  to  the  number  of  pupiK  and  thus  a 
proper  adjustment  is  eiiected  between  jmor  and  rich  districts.  This  is  tho  only  pos- 
silde  way  for  tho  South  to  have  obtained  schtmls  in  the  ]»oor  distrietH  settled  by 
negroes.  This  general  ditfusicm  of  <>ducation  even  over  thu  whole  S<mth  is  the  most 
commendable  feature  in  tho  tlevelopmeut  of  the  American  educational  system.  The 
Commissioner,  with  justiliablu  pride,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  these  States 
in  which  in  l^<70  n<»t  a  single  public  school  existed,  now  every  child  h«is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a('<|uiring  at  le;ist  the  elements  of  education  free  of  cost.  In  the  Southern 
States  the  State  government  necessarily  lends  much  greater  assistance;  in  those 
localities  it  amounts  to  52  jxir  cent,  exceeded  in  the  Northern  States  by  tho  local  tax, 
which  alone  amounts  to  TO  per  cent.  Even  here,  as  with  Uh,  tho  State  govemmenta 
during  late  years  have  increase<l  their  share  in  the  support  of  schotds;  in  Pennsyl- 
vauia,  for  instance,  the  State  paid  $2,000,000  in  1890,  and  $5,000,000  in  181)2. 

The  cost  of  all  public  schools,  elementary  and  high  schools  taken  together, 
amounted  to  $2.24  )>er  capita  of  the  |K>pulation;  in  Prussia  tho  per  c.ipita  was  6.50 
marks,  which,  considering  tho  comparative  purchasing  power  of  money,  makes  the 
costs  about  tho  same.  Still,  the  amount  in  the  more  cultured  States  is  necessarily 
greater;  in  California  and  Colorado,  ^1  ]>eL'  head.  For  America,  too,  an  additional 
amount  Avould  have  to  bo  included  for  private  schools  and  for  colleges,  as  these  cor- 
respond to  the  higher  grades  of  our  secontbiry  schools.  The  general  average  cost  of 
every  i)npil  is  $17.22,  but  tho  extremes  differ  Avidely ;  the  largest  being  $-13  in  Colo- 
rado, and  the  smallest  $3.38  in  South  (^rolina. 

Education  of  the  colored  race. — The  position  of  tho  '* colored  race'*  dilVers  in  the 
schools  of  tho  North  and  the  South.  In  tho  Nortli,  where  they  are  few  in  number, 
colored  and  white  childi'cn  go  to  tho  same  school.  In  the  former  slave  States,  where 
negroes  constitute  altogetlicr  32  ]>cr  cent,  and  in  some  localities  even  tho  majority  of 
tho  population,  a  sharply  drawn  dividing  lino  separates  the  schools.  The  white  peo- 
ple of  the  Sonth  consent  to  only  a  very  low  local  school  tax ;  consequently,  schools  for 
tho  colored  race,  espoci.ally  those  in  the  country,  are  as  yet  little  developed.  0])iu- 
ions  on  tho  capacity  of  tho  negi'o  for  education  aro  most  contradictory.  But  the 
colored  race  must  have  colored  teachers,  just  as  their  coumiunitics  havo  colored 
preachers,  ofliecrs,  and  ]>hy8icians.  In  1890,  therefore,  no  fewer  than  39  normal 
schools,  24  thofdogical  seminaries,  71  high  schools,  and  22  colleges  and  universities 
had  been  founded  for  the  beneiit  of  the  colored  race.  Tho  colored  male  and  female 
students  of  all  advanced  institutions  taken  together,  numbered  25,510.  The  colored 
male  graduate  is  said  to  have  a  preference  for  the  inil)>it  because  ho  has  innate  incli- 
nation and  talent  for  ]»reachi]ig;  the  colored  female  graduate  is  said  to  give  the  iirst 
preference  to  preaching,  the  second  to  teaching. 

Private  and  parochial  schools. — In  accordance  with  American  )»riuciples  of  govern- 
ment, broad  spheres  of  social  life,  subordinate  to  State  jurisdiction  in  European 
countries,  are  loft  altogether  open  to  the  dis]>osal  of  individuals;  we  can  not  but 
wonder  that  schools  should  to  so  great  an  extent  be  under  State  and  municipal  juris- 
diction, and  that  i)roportioually  there  are  so  few  ])rivaie  schools;  87.1)  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  belong  to  public  schools;  only  12.1  per  cent  to  private,  including  parochial 
schools. 

The  majority  of  private  schools  aro  select,  i.  e.,  for  the  well-to-do  classes  who  do 
not  care  to  scud  their  ehihlrcn  to  public  schools.  They  adopt  the  same  plan  of 
teaching  as  in  public  schools,  and  aro  mostly  well  equii)ped;  they  gcnc^rally  have  a 
gymnasium,  which  common  or  public  schools  lack,  and  devote  bouv\^  Iayvv^  \.*ck  \<j&^QkVVA^ 
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and  in  some  easeSy  to  military  exercises  also,  as  models  in  the  Chicago  Exposition 
showed.  In  other  respects,  their  value  differs.  Their  relation  to  State  Rupcrvision 
is  not  yet  defined.  In  the  well-to-do  North  they  are  more  numerous  than  in  the 
South. 

Parochial  schools  form  another  category.  In  a  certain  sense  they  are  opposed  to 
puhlic  schools.  In  America  the  line  of  separation  between  church  and  state  is  well 
defined;  religion  is  looked  upon  hy  the  State  as  a  x>nrely  private  matter.  As  a  con- 
sequence, public  schools  not  only  exclude  religious  instruction,  but  reject  even 
every  local  relation  to  a  church  organization.  This  has  gone  so  far  that  the  use  of  a 
schoolroom  for  religious  instruction  outside  of  class  hours  has  been  X)roliibited  by 
law;  and  where  Catholic  children  exceed  in  number.  Catholic  sisters  have  been  for- 
bidden to  wear  the  religious  garb  in  the  class  room,  and  to  be  called  sisters.  In  this 
respect,  however,  the  States  have  different  customs.  In  New  England,  the  Puritan- 
Presbyterian  spirit  has  been  preserved;  in  Massachusetts  it  is  generally  prescribed 
that  daily  instruction  should  begin  with  prayer  and  the  reading  aloud  of  a  chapter 
of  the  Bible;  however,  children  must  bo  excused  from  participating,  if  their  fathers 
so  re([uest.  Four  years  ago  a  movement,  which  has  since  widely  spread,  started  from 
the  hict  that  in  AVisconsin  two  Protestant  teachers  began  instruction  by  reading  aloud 
a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  to  which  Catholic  j^arents  raised  objections.  Tlie  supreme 
court  of  the  State  declared  the  former  to  be  illegal,  upon  which  a  National  League 
for  the  Protection  of  American  Institutions  was  formed;  and  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion investigated  the  relations  of  church  and  state  in  the  chief  countries  of  Europe, 
and  collected  all  information  appertaining  to  the  subject  from  the  principals  of 
schools  in  the  United  States. 

The  different  Protestant  commanities  are  satisfied  with  the  existing  order,  as  far 
as  it  goes;  they  have  founded  parochial  schools,  and  try  to  replace  religious  instruc- 
tion in  day  schools  by  Sunday  schools.  But  a  large  number  of  children  grow  up 
without  any  religious  instruction,  so  much  so  th.it  professors  of  colleges  complain  of 
ihe  ignorance  among  their  adult  students  in  Bible  history  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

The  Catholic  Church,  on  the  contrary,  resolutely  opposes  the  existing  order; 
"  12,000, (KX)  Catholics  are  against  the  public  school  system."  Only  in  a  few  South- 
em  States  where  Catholics  predominate  have  satisfactory  concessions  been  made  to 
the  (.'atliolic  Church — either  by  giving  assistance  from  the  school  fund,  as  in  New 
Mexico  and  Georgia,  or  appointing  sisters  and  Christian  brothers  to  the  position  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Where  Catholics  are  in  the  minority,  but  numerous 
enough  to  have  their  own  schools.  Catholic  schools  are  maintained  exclusively  at  the 
expense  of  the  church.  While  the  educational  exhibition  of  public  schools  of  the 
United  States  was  divided  according  to  States,  Catholic  schools  had  a  particular 
exhibition  divided  according  to  archdioceses.  Catholics  demand  either  exemption 
from  the  school  tax  or  a  corresponding  support  of  their  schools  from  the  school  fund. 
The  renowned  Archbishop  Ireland  thus  formulated  his  request:  Either  support  of 
the  denominational  schools  for  every  pupil  who  passes  an  examination,  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  denominational  teachers  who  are  to  bo  allowed  to  impart  religious  instruc- 
tion outside  of  school  hours.  »  *  *  These  relations  show  that  a  comijlote  sepa- 
ration between  church  and  state  does  not  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  that  the  United 
States  still  have  contentions  in  prospect  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Public  schools  ditl'er  from  the  Cerman-evangclical  parochial  schools  in  one  other 
particular.  The  i)ublic  schools  are  to  be  the  nursery  of  the  idea  of  national  union; 
and  the  individual  character  of  the  Americau  nation  and  "all  the  different  nation- 
alities are  to  become  imbued  Avith  the  thoroughly  American  spirit.''  But  the  Ger- 
man parochial  schools  have  some  children  who  can  not  speak  English  fluently,  and 
cultivate  the  German  language  from  religious  interests,  without,  however,  neglect- 
ing instruction  in  English.  For  this  reason,  they  are  attacked  and  unfavorably 
Jndged  by  the  Know  Nothing  party.  The  school  board  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
points  to  them  as  a  great  danger,  because  private  schools  nurture  the  spirit  of  caste, 
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widen  the  abyss  between  rich  and  poor,  ami  eujj;ender  labor  troubles.  But  the  fol- 
lowing words  express  the  actual  tendency :  "Shall  we  remain  a  people  of  many  lan- 
guages f  Without  a  common  language  we  can  not  become  a  nation.*'  In  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin,  too,  the  question  was  agitated  in  a  lively  manner,  and  in  1889  it  was 
legally  declared  that  parochial  schools  were  not  to  bo  publicly  recognized,'  and  that 
their  pupils  should  bo  obliged  to  attend  a  public  school  sixteen  weeks  out  of  the 
year.  Whoever  has  been  in  Amertca  knows  how  groundless  the  fear  is,  that  (lerman 
conld  assert  itr^elf  as  a  second  national  language,  like  the  French  in  Canada.  Those 
demands  were  declared  unjust  and  absurd  not  only  by  the  New  York  Strhool  Journal, 
but  in  the  Yale  Review,  and  the  law  had  to  be  revoked.  The  culture  of  the  German 
language  in  school  and  church  serves  only  temporarily  for  the  ]>reservation  of  the 
best  individualities  of  German  systems  by  which  life  in  America  is  influenced,  to  ita 
advantage  of  course. 

In  another  way,  too,  the  German  language  in  the  schools  is  a  subject  of  dissen- 
sion.  Not  only  Gcnnan,  bnt  French  or  Spanish  is  optionally  taught  in  some  cities  for 
a  few  hours  in  public  elementary  schools,  when  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  justi- 
fies their  introduction.  Knowledge  of  German  is  coveted  in  the  North  Central  Statee, 
and  not  alone  by  the  lately  arrived  Gcnnan  settlers.  In  Chicago,  in  1*^,  German 
was  studied  by  39,162  pupils,  of  whom  only  17,512  were  of  German  parentage.  But 
the  princi])al8,  none  of  whom  bear  German  names,  as  so  many  of  the  teachers  do, 
alleged  that  the  elementary  course  was  disturbed  by  the  study  of  German;  the 
school  board,  with  few  exceptions  Americans  or  Irishmen,  opposed  German  for 
national  reasons,  hence  the  suspension  of  instruction  in  German  was  as  ^ood  as 
decided  upon  last  year  in  Chicago,  although  nearly  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  are  Germans. 

Attendance  at  schools  and  compulsory  education. — American  statistics  satisfactorily 
show  that  in  the  United  States  proportionately  more  children  attend  school,  or 
rather,  more  names  are  on  the  call  roll,  compared  with  the  jiopulation,  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world,  even  Prussia;  14,010,53Ji  children  are  <m  the  rolls  of 
tho  elementary  schools,  whereas  in  Prnssia  only  5,3tK),860  of  the  required  age  are 
entered  at  school.  Aef^rdingly  in  America  tho  proportion  is  1  ])upil  to  4.4  inhabi- 
tants; in  Prussia  only  1  to  5.5.  There  must  bo  a  mistake  in  the  statistics,  caused 
either  by  a  wrong  calculation  of  the  terms,  or  by  dupli(!ate  enumeration  necessary 
on  account  of  changes  of  school,  and  having  separate  lists  for  tho  suiniuer  and  win- 
ter sessions.  The  l*russian  statistics,  i^erfectly  reliable,  state  that  in  18f»l  only  945 
children  missed  attendance  for  iusutlicient  causes.  It  can  not  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  America  has  proportionately  more  children;  Germany  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  prolific  country;  whereas  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  familirs  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  have  few  children,  and  the  oHicial  r<'i)ort  reronls  a  not  only  rela- 
tive but  absolute  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  in  tho  north  Atlantic  States. 
When  we  consider  tho  crowded  population  of  tho  large  cities  and  tho  still  undefined 
relations  in  tho  South  and  West,  we  are  justified  in  presupposin<x  a  reversed  propor- 
tion. Still  more  probable  is  this  when  we  see  tho  hosts  of  10  and  12  year-old  boys 
rnnning  about  selling  newspapers,  and  almost  a  certainty  when  wo  r(?ad  that  in  1893 
the  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  instance,  d(;i)lores  the  fact  that  *'  thou- 
sands of  children  grow  up  without  any  education."  The  report  of  the  scho(d  board 
of  Chicago  for  the  same  year  numbered  191,180  children  between  G  and  14  years  of 
age,  of  whom  only  157,743  were  entered  on  the  rolls.  Other  and  still  louder  com- 
plaints may  be  exaggerated. 

Theoretically  a  kind  of  compulsory  education  does  exist  in  the  United  States;  the 
first  measures  to  carry  it  into  effect  were  taken  as  i?arly  as  1852  by  Massachusetts,  a 
State  considered  an  authority  on  the  development  of  education.  It  became  K<>neral 
in  Massachusetts  only,  in  1878,  and  now  exists  in  27  States;  in  the  Sout!i  it  is  still 
unknown,  and  is  olsowhere  opposed  on  the  grounds  that  it  creates  new  transgres- 


I  Unless  tho  inatraction  was  couiIucUmI  in  tho  li!.iigV\«Vi\fviiv^>ivi^<(^.— Ya. 
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sions,  limits  the  liberty  of  parents,  gives  tlio  Government  new  poorer,  and  U 
altogether  un-American,  that  is,  opposed  to  the  free  institutions  of  America.  But 
the  rationale  with  Avhich  it  Was  introduced  meets  this  opposition  in  a  thoroughly 
republican  manner:  '*It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State  to  compel 
parents  to  give  their  children  au  education  which  qualities  them  to  become  citizens 
of  a  free  State." 

But  its  extent  and  the  way  it  is  carried  into  efiect  make  compulsory  education  in 
America  entirely  different  from  that  in  Germany.  First  of  all,  much  more  time  is 
spent  at  school  in  Germany.  In  America,  a  week  has  only  five  school  days.  High 
schools  and  most  of  the  elementary  schools  of  largo  cities  have  about  as  many  school 
weeks  as  in  Germany;  but  rural,  and  especially  Southern  schools,  have  not  nearly  so 
many.  The  oflicial  report  for  the  whole  of  America  averages  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  school  days  to  a  year;  the  north  Atlantic  States  with  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
aud  the  south  Central  States  with  eighty-eight  days  are  the  extremes.  Four  years 
[of  two  hundred  days  each]  are  giveu  as  the  average  time  of  attendance;  the  long- 
est time  being  seven  years  in  ^^lassachusetts  aud  the  shortest  two  and  a  half  years 
in  a  few  Southern  States.  The  law  of  compulsory  education,  in  no  Avise  obligates 
for  the  whole  time;  eight  years  (from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  or  from  the  eighth 
to  the  sixteenth)  have  been  decided  upon  for  the  course  of  elementary  schools;  still 
in  most  States  8  to  U  years  of  age  are  regarded  as  the  limits  of  obligatory  attend- 
ance, and  the  minimum  attendance  is  required  only  for  a  limited  number  of  weeks, 
twelve  to  sixteen,  during  a  year. 

.  Tlio  execution  of  the  law  makes  even  this  limited  compass  illusory.  Illegal  non- 
attendance  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  $5  to  il:20.  But  if  parents  are  too  ])oor  to  clothe 
their  children  decently  the  punishment  clause  of  the  law  in  many  States  is  expressly 
declared  inapplicable.  Naturally  most  cases  of  nonattendance  occur  in  poor  fami- 
lies, for  whom  special  provision  has  been  made  in  charity  or  truant  schools.  These 
are  exceptions,  however.  New  York  and  Massachusetts  are  provided  to  a  small  extent 
only  with  these  schools.  Here  and  there  the  police  do  not  sulnciently  aid  the  school 
commission,  consequentl}'  the  reports  of  most  States  si)eak  of  the  law  as  '*  a  dead 
letter."  School  commissioners  and  superintendents  prefer  to  jdo  away  with  the  power 
of  punishment  altogether,  and  ajjply  moral  means  only.  What  can  be  effected  in 
large  cities  in  this  respect,  especially  with  incomi)leto  rostors,  is,  of  coursei  insutli- 
cient;  but  what  has  been  accomplished  in  many  places  is  worthy  of  recognition  aud 
may  be  looked  ux^on  us  admirable  proof  of  self-administration.  For  this  purpose  a 
special  e(»mmission  of  citizens,  truancy  committee,  or  committee  on  compulsory  edu- 
cation, has  been  formed.  These  obtain  the  lists  of  truants  from  schools,  and  endeavor 
to  intlnence  the  parents  either  personally  or  by  means  of  oflicials.  In  1892  they 
made  12,0(M3  investigations  in  Chicago;  iu  1,35G  cases  they  could  do  nothing  on  account 
of  the  imliUercnce  of  the  i)arents  and  incorrigibility  of  the  children;  7,592  children 
were  taken  back  to  school  for  a  time,  and  1,G33  were  induced  to  go  to  night  schools 
at  least.  In  New  York  the  commission  has  12  oihcials  to  execute  the  law.  During 
1889-JK),  16,52(3  cases  were  carefully  investigated  and  3,590  truants  taken  back  to 
school,  many  of  them  more  than  once. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  to  see  the  attempt  of  healing  homeopathically  the  malady 
of  truancy,  i.e.,  irregular  attendance  (or  '^i)laying  hooky'');  but  that  is  being 
tried  in  other  places  besides  Chicago.  It  is  prescribed  that  as  soon  as  a  pupil  misses 
two  whole  or  four  half  days  without  permission  within  four  weeks,  the  parents  are 
notified  in  writing;  if  the  child  has  mi^:sed  six  half  days  he  is  ex])elled  from  school. 
He  can  not  be  readmitted  until  the  father  has  appeared  1)efore  the  inspectors  and 
promised  regular  attendance.  In  the  last  3'ear  .'>,G70  children  were  thus  temporarily 
BU8x»euded,  while  only  164  were  suspended  for  bad  conduct.  A  child  can  not  change 
schools  ad  libitum;  each  child  must  attend  the  school  within  its  own  district. 
According  to  personal  information  these  means  are  said  to  be  very  effective ;  of  course, 
only  »-Jthj)areut8  who  attach  any  value  to  education.     In  many  cities,  to  lay  hold  of 
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children  rimning  abuiit  in  tho  streets  during  scbool  hours  has  been  tried,  but  many 
courts  have  declared  it  to  bo  illegal,  as  there  is  no  av arrant  for  arrest. 

In  lato  3'ears  laws  have  been  passed  to  rcKtrict  the  ciuplo3'ment  of  children  in  fac- 
tories while  they  should  be  attending  school ;  tho  employment  of  i  hildren  in  factories 
is  now  made  dependent  upon  permission  granted  by  the  school  commissioner.  In 
1892  this  i>erniis8ion  was  given  in  Chicago  to  1,077  children,  aged  between  10  and  13 
years;  173  of  them  had  been  abandoned  by  thtiir  ])urents. 

The  rejult  is  that  reports  on  attendance  are  much  more  modest  than  those  on 
enrollment.  Only  iM  per  cent  of  all  pupils  enrolled  really  go  to  school ;  on  an  aver- 
age a  pupil  attends  school  only  eighty-six  days  out  of  the  oue  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  average  school  days.  In  just  appreciation  of  the  better  conditions  in  C«ermany, 
tho  ofllcial  report  remarks  that  no  class  in  that  country  is  uneducated;  no  ragged  or 
begging  child  is  seen  on  the  streets  of  its  cities,  as  is  tho  case  in  America. 

In  regard  to  tho  short  time  of  attendance  at  rural  schools,  Americans  content 
themselves  with  the  fact  that  tho  children  after  all  learn  to  read,  and  that  news- 
papers serve  as  a  means  for  further  ]>rogreHH  in  education.  Americans,  and  especi- 
ally tho  American  laborer,  reads  the  ]»apers  much  more  regularly  than  we  do.  Every- 
one reads  his  ]mper  early  in  the  morning,  whether  in  railroad  or  street  cars;  tho 
laborer  reads  his  during  dinner  hour  or  of  an  evening  while  resting  on  the  benches 
of  tho  squares  and  x>Ai'k8-  It  is  very  desirable  that  these  pa]>ers  offer  something 
better  than  their  usual  spicy,  pi(|uantly  illustrated  articles  on  scandals. 

Cocflucatiitn. — Coeducation  \^  not  a  general,  but  an  extensively  found,  peculiarity  of 
Aiiu'ricun  public  st'hools.  It  is  not  as  with  us  the  custom  only  in  primary  and  rural 
schools,  but  in  the  city  grammar  and  high  schools  as  well.  Neither  are  the  sexes 
separated  in  the  normal  schools,  colleges,  or  universities.  In  Chicago  coeducation 
is  general;  in  Boston  and  New  York  the  sexes  arc  educated  together  and  separately. 
It  v.as  a  strange  sight  for  us  to  see  even  in  photograpliie  represtaitation  12, 13,  and 
10  year-old  boys  and  girls  sitting  side  by  side,  or  standing  in  mixed  rows  for  calis^ 
thenics  or  wand  exercises.  It  mnst  bo  remarked  that,  where  instructed  together, 
they  have  separate  seats;  as  a  rule  the  teacher  is  a  woman,  even  in  calisthenics.  All 
other  apartments,  including  playgrounds,  are  not  sliared  by  boys  and  girls.  The 
advantages  of  coeducation  aro  not  undisputed;  strong  objections  to  it  have  twice 
been  advanced  from  Boston.  Ten  years  ago  Dr.  Clarke  revived  tlic  much  mooted 
question  "whether  the  better  classes  of  American  women  aro  good  housewives  and 
mothers.  The  Commissioner  of  Education  com])ared  reports  from  300  large  and 
small  cities,  and  all  were  in  favor  of  mixed  schools.  He  then  recommended  them  for 
this  reason:  *'  Education  should  prepare  us  for  our  future  lif<^;  and  if  we  must  live 
together,  separate  education  means  changing  the  natural  order  of  the  human  housc- 
hokl." 

Later  on.  Dr.  Philbrick  asserted  tliat  tlie  i)articular  form  of  cducatiiin  a<la]»ted  to 
ea<*h  sex  could  not  be  easily  applied  in  coedu<ation.  This  objc^-tion  couhl  lie  met  by 
the  commissioner  with  the  answer  that  he  had  had  no  experience  in  mixed  schools, 
and  in  regard  to  hygiene,  statistical  investigation  showed  only  favorable  results. 
The  encouraging  exi)erienceM  of  Norway  and  Finland  in  regard  to  morals  were 
reported  at  the  same  time  with  a  remin<ler  of  the  unsatisfactory  elVect  of  convent 
education  in  Trance. 

The  author  was  assurtjd  by  a  teacher,  well  informed  on  this  subject,  that  coeduca- 
tion exerted  a  favorable  inlluenco  on  deportment,  mutual  behavior,  and  <liHcii)line. 
Germany  perhaps  chooses  the  right  medium  between  France  and  America;  but  when 
"WO  consider  hdw  healthy,  as  a  rule,  the  com])anionable  intercourse  between  children 
of  families  friendly  to  each  other  is,  we  need  not  look  u])on  tho  American  ])lan  as 
hazardous  for  us,  especially  in  Fnnill  ]>laces.  Avhere  outward  circumstances  make  a 
union  desirable,  and  as  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  distinct  aims  of  instruc- 
tion for  each. 
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Discipline  is  uot  so  strict  as  in  Germany ;  formerly  corporal  punishment  was  in 
vogue,  but  it  is  now  generally  forbidden.  Incarceration  does  not  seem  to  be  cus- 
tomary. Where  admonition  fails,  the  only  means  employed  are  suspension  from 
school  or  transfer  to  another  school.  Tlie  principal  has  a  right  to  suspend  a  pupil 
for  a  month;  the  snperintendent  for  a  term.  The  Amorii'dn  method  of  instruction, 
on  account  of  the  frequent  reciting  of  single  pupils,  gives  rise  to  much  temptation 
for  disturbance  and  confusion,  about  which  many  complaints  are  heard. 

Subjects  of  instr action. — The  studies  of  the  public  elementary  schools  in  cities  are, 
in  the  main,  the  same  all  over  the  country ;  but  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  each 
study  varies  greatlj'.  Most  time  is  given  to  reading,  as  the  contents  of  the  readers 
are  used  as  matter  of  instruction.  Those  used  in  the  intermediate  classes  chiedy 
treat  of  natural  sciences ;  those  in  the  upper  classes  of  history.  Half  of  all  the  time 
is  occupied  by  the  study  ol  the  English  language,  reading,  orthography,  grammar, 
and  writing.  Complaints  are  numerous  because  spelling  takes  up  so  much  time. 
Technical  grammar  is  studied  only  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Very  great 
importance  is  attached  to  arithmetic,  to  which  five  to  six  hours  a  week  are  allotted. 
The  course  formerly  Included  commercial  and  stereometric  arithmetic;  but  it  has 
been  curtailed  from  time  to  time.  Algebra  is  begun  in  the  eighth  grade  in  a  few 
cities  only ;  geometry  is  rarely  taught  except  in  the  high  school.  The  natural  sci- 
ences are  included  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grade.  Instruction  is  demonstrative 
and  x)ractica1,  not  systematic,  and  according  to  present  plans  anticipates  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  in  years.  It  comprises  botany  and  zoology,  geography  and  astron- 
omy, meteorology,  physics,  and  the  elements  of  chemistry.  Great  stress  is  laid  upon 
physiology  and  hygiene,  the  discussion  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  bones, 
muscles,  and  nerves ;  the  brains  of  brutes  and  man  are  coni])ared  as  early  as  in  the 
second  grade,  and  the  comparison  continues  during  two  or  three  terms,  always,  of 
course,  according  to  practical  points  of  view. 

Geography  is  studied  at  least  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Germany,  two  or  three  hours 
a  week.  History  is  liniited  to  that  of  the  United  St<ates,  the  short  periofl  of  which 
permits  a  (•onii)rehenKivo  course,  even  by  devoting  only  a  few  honrs  a  week  to  its 
study.  In  late  years  special  study  of  the  civil  government  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  particular  State  in  <iucRtion  has  been  introduced  in  connection  with  the  closely 
related  study  of  history,  the  different  departments  of  the  law  being  thoroughly 
ox]iounded  from  their  historic  foundation.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  in 
America  the  mass  of  the  people  have  such  evident  respect  for  the  legal  status  of  the 
land.  It  seems  "American  *'  to  us  that  in  a  model  course  (that  of  Philadelphia)  even 
the  salaries  of  offices  have  been  included. 

Drawing  and  singing  are  included  in  the  course  to  about  the  same  extent  as  with 
us;  physical  culture,  particularly  calisthenics,  too,  but  the  necessary  equipments  for 
physical  culture  are  wanting. 

Finally,  the  study  of  temperance,  essentially  American,  is  legally  prescribed  in  34 
States,  except  in  the  most  Southern  States.  In  29  States  no  t^^acher  receives  a  certifi- 
cato  of  appointment  unless  ho  passes  the  examination  in  physiology  and  temperance. 
In  this  case,  too,  State  reason  (Staatsraison)  instead  of  humanity  dictates  the  rule: 
**A  vigorous  mind  in  a  strong  body  can  do  more  for  the  State  than  a  weak  one. 
Public  schools  are  maintained  by  the  State;  hence  the  State  can  demand  that  what 
is  to  its  benefit  shall  be  taught  in  its  schools."  The  aj)propriate  chapters  of  the  text- 
books on  physiology  and  hygiene  form  the  basis  of  instruction.  At  the  examination 
for  promotion,  questions  to  be  answered  by  girls  and  boys  10  years  old  are,  for  innt>anco 
"How  can  we  prove  that  nicotine  is  a  poison f  AVhy  are  cigarettes  particularly 
poisonous f  Is  alcohol  nutritious?  Under  what  names  is  alcohol  drunk  ?  What  is 
the  effect  of  drinking  beerf "  etc.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  study 
meets  with  decided  opposition ;  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  declared  useless  as  long  as  most 
teachers  are  not  able  to  instruct  otherwise  than  by  allowing  the  pui^il  to  memorize 
wA/it  ia  fount\  in  the  text-book ;  on  the  other  hantl,  it  is  considered  an  error  in  peda- 
^ogica  to  acqiiaiat  children  with  vices  as  yot  foreign  to  their  thoughts. 
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High  schools  or  secondary  education. — High  hcIiooIs,  following  immediately  upon 
grammar  schools,  also  re<iuire  for  the  most  part  four  years  of  attendance.  They 
admit  the  pnpils  who  have  left  the  «'lementary  schools  with  a  certificate,  or  can  pass 
an  examination  for  admission.  Their  course  has  a  rather  more  sciontiilc  character, 
and  includes  even  the  beginning  of  foreign  languages. 

Any  positive  statistical  comparison  with  the  Prussian  secondary  schools,  despite 
the  rich  materials  furnished  l>y  both  sides,  can  not  be  carried  out,  for  the  American 
high  schools  correspcmd  to  the  higher  grades  of  our  so-called  middle  schools,  our 
higher  schools  for  girls,  and  the  intermediate  classes  of  our  high  schools  combined. 
The  number  of  their  pupils,  nevertheless,  is  proportionally  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Prussian  schools.  If  wo  consider  boys  only,  and  contrast  a  fairly  exact  estimate  of 
the  pupils  of  th<i  intermediate  classes  of  our  high  schools  and  the  highest  classes  of 
our  middle  schools  with  American  high  schools,  the  average  in  America  is  1  high 
schofd  pupil  to  736  inhabitants ;  in  Prussia,  1  to  586.  These  high  schools  are  very 
different  from  the  well-defined  secondary  schools  of  Germany;  they  include  every 
school,  even  the  smallest,  whose  course  of  study  goes  beyond  that  of  the  grammar 
school.  Thus  there  are  2,526  public  with  202,963  students,  and  1,632  private  high 
schools  with  74,931  students,  averaging  3.6  teachers  and  80  pupils. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  fact — here,  for  the  first  time,  we  touch  upon  the  most 
important  peculiarity  of  all  American  schools — is  that  the  number  of  girls  in  the 
high  schools  far  exceeds  the  number  of  boys.  There  are  116,351  girls  and  only  K5,451 
boys.  What  is  more  characteristic  still,  is  that  of  the  proportionately  small  number 
of  graduates  there  are  twice  as  many  girls  as  boys,  namely,  14,liN)  against  7,692. 
Boys  enter  business  very  soon,  in  which  a  higher  education  is  considered  of  no  value, 
while  tlie  (laughters  of  well-to-do  parents  attend  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
fof  the  sak<^  of  higher  culture,  and  girls  who  are  not  so  well  situated  need  higher 
education  to  practice  an  independent  vocation,  particularly  that  of  teaching. 

The  high  school  course  includes,  besides  Knglish  and  literature,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German  (Spanish,  too,  here  and  there),  ul;:ebra,  geonnrtry,  physics,  cliem- 
istry,  universal  history,  drawing,  and  singing.  The  courses  of  the  diflerent  schools 
are  by  no  means  the  same,  and  indefinite  on  account  <>f  the  studies  which  are  lefb 
ox)tic>nal.  High  schocds  are  designed  only  partly  to  i)repare  for  colleges  and  univer- 
sities; many  pupils  leave  after  a  brief  attendance.  In  the  year  1889-90,  as  stated 
before,  85,451  boys  and  116,351  girls  attended  the  ])ul)lic  high  schools;  during  that 
year  7,692  boys  and  14,190  girls  left  school  with  a  diploma.  In  all  classes  together, 
14,909  took  the  classical  and  14,320  the  srieiitifK;  murse  to  prejiare  themselves  for 
study  at  universities.  To  meet  the  diflerent  ends  in  view,  the  course  is  shaped  to*bo 
a  little  more  classical,  or  a  little  more  scientilie  than  the  othf'rs,  or  simply  oflers  a 
general  English  education.  In  larger  institutions  these  dilferent  courses  are  com- 
bined. Convinced  of  possessing  the  universal  language,  "  the  language  of  the  world," 
Americans  do  not  attach  as  much  importance  to  the  stu<ly  of  foreign  languages  as 
we  do.  The  study  of  no  modern  f<ueign  language  is  obligatory.  In  the  scientific 
course  only  one  foreign  language  is  recjuired,  it  being  Latin,  German,  or  Fren<*h.  In 
the  classical  course  Latin  is  obligatory;  the  other  languages  are  oi)tional.  Greek  is 
taught  only  in  the  two  or  three  higluT  classes,  the  other  languages  in  all  four  grades. 
Four  or  live  hours  are  devoted  to  each  fon^gn  language  a  week.  Gccrasionally,  single 
studies,  such  as  calculus,  trigonometry,  history,  physiology,  and  bnokkiu'ping,  are 
0])tional.  The  oflicial  report  of  the  year  1889-90  gives  the  following  statement :  Latin 
was  studied  by  31  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils;  Greek  by  3  per  cent;  Freni'li  by  ^kH  per 
cent;  German  by  10.5  i)er  cent;  algebra  by'  45  per  c<;nt;  geometry  by  21  jier  cent; 
I>hy8ic8  by  22  per  cent;  chemistry  by  10  i>er  cent,  and  general  history  by  27  per  cent. 
These  figures  do  not  give  a  true  idea  of  existing  relations,  as  not  all  tlie  studies  are 
taught  in  every  one  of  the  four  grades,  and  the  whole  number  of  ])upils  is  included 
in  the  calculations  made.  The  i)roportion  between  the  numbers  of  male  and  female 
pupils  in  the  participation  in  these  studies  corresponds  almost  e"s.8»cA»l^  \.*:»  nX:^'^  ^^"«^ 
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portion  of  the  sniu  total  of  pupils,  from  Avliicli  t4io  rcmar|^able  fact  is  deduced  that 
in  Aiiicrica  about  twice  as  many  girls  as  boys  learu  Latin,  41,633  against  1^8,788.  But 
in  Greek,  Avhich  is  studied  by  about  one-eighth  the  number  of  those  studying  Latin, 
tlio  number  of  boys  is  twice  as  great  us  that  of  girls. 

The  higher  private  schools  (academies,  seminaries,  institutes,  colleges)  have  on 
the  Avhole  the  same  organization;  they  have  about  the  same  number  of  male  and 
female  pux>il8.  So  far  as  their  self-assigned  task  of  preparing  for  colleges  and  univer- 
sities is  concerned,''  they  stand  higher  than  public  schools.  For  some  time  uni- 
versity-colleges have  been  gradually  raising  their  standard  for  admission  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  so  that  it  is  dillicult  for  public  high  schools,  with  their  broader  but  less 
profound  education,  to  meet  the  retiuirements;  these  i»reparatory  schools  limit  their 
course  accordingly  to  classical  languages  and  mathematics.  The  division  of  ])ublic 
high  schools  into  a  classical  and  a  scientific  course  meets  Avith  decided  opposition 
from  the  a<lvocates  of  a  uniform  system  similarly  applied  to  all  schools.  The  corre- 
lation of  these  schools  with  the  uuiversities — in  other  words,  secondary  education 
with  superior  education — is  not  as  yet  as  definitely  arranged  as  with  us. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  strictly  uniform,  or  common, 
system  is  in  the  main  correct.  Americans,  not  hindered  by  any  existing  conventional 
onlcr  of  societ}',  could  intelligently  arrange  their  schools  according  to  pedagogical 
and  political  ideas.  Those  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  readily  acknowl- 
edge the  superiority  of  German  schools  in  other  respects,  but  always  revert  to, 
"But  our  system  is  better."  The  elementary  school  appropriates  entirely  too  much 
time.  Xot  to  begin  instruction  in  foreign  languages  until  the  fifteenth  year  must 
stunt,  or  seriously  retard,  the  success  of  its  study,  the  more  so  if  more  than  one 
language  be  begun  at  the  same  time.  Just  because  the  right  to  one  year's  service 
in  the  army  (with  us  a^ great  inducement  to  secondary  study)  docs  not  cut  a  figure  in 
the  calculation,  and  because  aspiration  for  higher  studies  alone  tuduces  to  entrance 
to  the  high  schools,  it  would  be  better  not  to  keep  the  ambitious  back  on  account  of 
the  others,  but  rather  to  begin  the  high  school  course  at  about  the  twelfth  year 
of  age. 

Tlje  Commissioner  of  Education  justly  remarks  that  in  German  gymnasia  the  study 
of  amient  languages  is  begun  so  early — at  U  years — that  i)upils  who  attend  the  higher 
burgher  schools  lind  a  barrier  in  their  way  if  they  intend  to  go  to  the  university. 
The  ^\ant  of  an  easy  transition  to  higher  education  is  a  serious  error  of  the  Gennan 
B3'stem.  The  right  m(*an  in  this  case,  as  has  been  said,  would  be  found  between  9 
ami  ir>. 

Furthermore,  a  definite  course  of  study  and  uniformity  of  education  must  neces- 
sarily be  disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  too  many  optional  studies.  A  division 
into  two  essentially  diti'erent  courses  is  based  upon  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  is 
foun<l  among  all  civilized  nations;  we  may  even  undertake  a  tripartition ;  but  in 
these  coiir.ses  the  plan  of  instruetifm  should  be  uniform  and  jiositively  defined. 
Otherwise,  as  was  atfirmed  by  Americans,  it  is  a  diificult  task  to  arrange  the  time- 
table early  t^nuugh. 

American*  teachers  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  German  schools  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  graduates  of  high  schools  are  three  years  behind  the 
German  graduates  in  the  amount  of  knowledge  acquin-d.  The  causes  assigned  for  this 
are:  (1)  The  diflicult  English  orthography;  (2)  the  complicated  arbitrary  weights 
and  measures;  (3)  the  shorter  terms  or  sehool  year;  (4)  the  want  of  professional 
teachers.  The  causes  may  also  be  traced  to  the  organization  we  have  discussed. 
The  opini<m  of  another  American  ttracher  is  probably  more  to  ilw.  i>oint.  According 
to  him,  ''the  American  public  schiK)l  can  learn  very  little  fnmi  the  higher  burgher 
schools  of  Karopo,  but  American  higher  schools  ran  learn  a  great  deal  from  foreign 
nniversities  and  secondary  schools  leading  up  to  them.  What  they  do  know  they 
have  ](?arned  from  Europe.'*  What  remains  for  Americans  to  do  is  to  decide  upon 
camlet  /undamental  principles  and  act  accordingly.     One  of  the  most  imi)ortaut 
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canses  lies  iu  the  method  of  instrnrtion  and  the  (lualificatiun  of  tcaehors,  clonely 
related  with  ono  nnothcT,  wliich  wo  arc  ahont  to  consider. 

Methods  and  text-hooks, — The  Amcricau  method  of  inBtriictioi),  having  taken  the 
French  and  English  meohanical  memori/ing  for  it8  model,  diflors  essentially  from 
the  German.  It  aims  not  at  com]>reheuding  and  mastering  a  suhjuct  through  the 
Dnderstanding,  hut  at  the  acquisititm  of  a  eoinpletc  prescnt-iition  through  the  mem- 
ory. Consequently  instruction  is  defined  less  hy  the  t^jacher  than  by  the  text-hook, 
which  is  learned  almost  by  heart.  Most  of  the  time  is  taken  u])  by  daily  questions 
and  answers  and  marks  are  given  for  the  recitation.  The  Imok  c<ui tains  a  number 
of  questions  with  answers  attached  for  rei'itation.  Examinations  for  promotion  in 
class,  as  well  as  teachers'  examinations,  eonsist,  for  tho  most  part,  of  a  number  of 
such  questions  and  answers,  so  that  with  diligent  application  and  a  good  memory 
even  an  inferior  mind  can  e:isily  pass  them.  J)e  the  books  never  so  good,  such 
instruction  will  hardly  lead  to  the  development  of  the  intellect  and  to  a  free  mastery 
of  the  subject.  Tho  stacks  of  pupils'  work  at  tho  Exposition  in  Chicago  contained 
excellent  work  in  geography  and  the  natural  sciences,  especially  physiology;  tho 
explanatory  drawings  were  jiarticularly  good  and  appropriate,  but' tho  linishecTform, 
and  at  times  the  almost  identical  wording,  betrayed  that  they  were  chapters  of  the 
text-book  committed  to  memory.  American  toachers  are  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
this  deficiency  in  their  method.  Many  objections  have  lM*cn  advanced  in  diiferent 
reports,  but  the  method  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  tho  whole  school  system.  In  cases 
where  schools  or  a  few  teachers  have  adopted  tho  <terman  method  they  and  their 
pupils  appear  at  a  disadvantage  at  inspections  and  examinations  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  text-book  method.  Naturally  the  drawback  is  more  evident  in  higher 
than  in  elementary  schools,  (generally  the  teachers  have  no  scientific  command  of 
their  subject,  and  in  their  dependence  on  tho  text-book  do  not  distinguish  between 
essentials  and  subordinate  facts.  According  to  the  Massachusetts  report,  many 
teachers  of  geometry  are  dissatisfied  with  the  memorizing  method. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  evidently  favors  tho  German  metho<l;  but  ho 
tries  to  bring  out  the  good  points  of  the  American  too;  and,  as  ho  likes  to  philoso- 
phize, he  endeavors  to  connect  it  with  the  nati(mal  character.  ^'The  text-book 
method,''  says  he,  ''  oflers  decided  advantages  for  facilitating  instruction.  By  exact- 
ing the  acquisition  of  the  contents  of  the  book  it  becomes  easier  for  the  teacher  to 
occupy  tho  pupil's  time  regularly  at  home.  Tho  pu[dl  does  apply  the  memory  more 
than  the  higher  int^dlcctual  faculties;  but  then,  ho  can  bo  made  acc(»uiitable  for  this 
mechanical  work  much  nmre  easily  than  for  w*ork  done  by  means  of  the  reasoning 
power;  moreover,  the  mechanical  work  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  discipline  and  exer- 
cise for  the  will.  The  less  gifted  pupils  may  fare  better  than  in  (icrmaiiy;  for  what 
is  acquired  without  being  understood  at  the  time  can  always  bo  applied  later." 
Even  in  memorizing  grammar  (overcome  by  us  at  least  in  principle)  he  discovers  an 
advantage  which  the  eulogist  of  a  formal  educatif)n  attained  by  Latin  tjrammar 
might  turn  to  account.  The  positiveness  of  the  riiles,  manv  excei)tioiis,  nuiiuTous 
long  paradigms  and  queer  idioms  are  of  course  only  a  meager  exerciser  of  the  intellect ; 
but  it  is  also  a  discipline  of  tho  Avill,  peculiarly  adapted  to  accustom  ono  to  the 
obser^^ation  and  discreet  consideration  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  and  to  etiuitable  assertions  of  personal  rights.  A  superstitious  respect  for 
their  orthography  obliges  English-speaking  nations  to  memorize  mechanically, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  inlluences  all  that  rise  from  a  state  of  perfect  ignorance 
to  a  conservative  way  of  thinking.  The  full  scope  of  intellectual  freedom  which 
the  German  youth  enjoys  at  school  counteracts,  so  to  speak,  the  outward  deiJcndenco 
on  the  Government,  which  in  its  surveillance,  like  Providence,  surrounds  tho  citizen 
as  with  a  wall. 

The  text-book  plays  an  important  part  in  school  administration,  too.  Its  intro- 
duction is  generally  decided  upon  by  tho  Bcho(d  board,  who  are  also  instrumental  in 
purchasing  it.     Great  diversity,  however,  prevails  in  this  resv^<^^«    'tVwi  'gt*i.^\j®X 
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• 
liberty  is  uUowed  in  Alabama,  where  every  teacher  has  his  own  text-book,  and  intro- 
duces it.  ''According  to  which  text-book  do  you  teach?*'  is  the  most  important 
question  leading  to  his  appointment.  It  is  said  that  in  some  States  its  uso  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  rings  formed  by  booksellers.  Califoniia  goes  to  the  other  extremo. 
That  State  controls  not  only  the  selection  but  the  introduction  and  even  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  text-books.  As  our  own  management  seems  to  bo  inclined  in  this 
direction,  it  may  be  remarked  that  many  objections  are  raised  to  it  in  America.  At 
least  a  free  competition  in  the  making  of  text-books  is  to  be  desired.  In  Chicago 
the  school  board  and  booksellers  agree  to  a  contract  in  whrch  the  price  and  finish  of 
the  books  is  defined.  Every  alteration  in  the  text-book  is  dependent  upon  the 
approval  of  the  board. 

In  many  Northern  States  the  text-book  is  either  loaned  or  given  to  the  pupil  freo 
of  charge.  The  expenses  in  Massachusetts  have  thereby  been  increased  about 
$400,000.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  custom  are  being  much  disputed 
throughout  the  ITnion. 

Male  and  female  teachers, — If  in  every  office  the  chief  factor  is  the  man,  and  in  school 
the  teachers,  we  have  come  to  the  weakest  i)oint  in  the  American  school  S3''stem — 
professional  teachers  are  wanting.  That  is  to  say,  that  most  teachers  are  deficient 
in  the  re([nisite  scientifio  and  pedagogic  preparation  for  their  vocation.  The  greatest 
number  are  women,  and  comparatively  few  make  a  profession  of  teaching. 

According  to  the  American  way  of  looking  at  things,  no  importance  is  attached 
to  the  technical  preparation  for  occupations  and  vocations  or  professions.  Profes- 
sions are  changed  according  to  advantages  or  opportnnities.  In  annual  reports 
wo  repeatedly  meet  with  complaints  of  the  fact  that  the  teachers,  men  and  women, 
have  little  or  no  normal  or  scientific  education,  and  that  they  must  be  appointed 
without  regard  to  the  necessary  knowledge  and  pedagogic  preparation. 

At  a  superficial  glance  America  does  not  seem  t'O  lack  normal  schools  and  semi- 
naries. Although  the  oldest  seminary  Avas  founded  (in  Massachusetts,  at  Lexington, 
of  Revolutionary  fame)  as  late  as  1888  there  are  now  135  public  and  43  private  normal 
schools  in  the  Fnited  States,  numbering,  collectively,  three  years  ago,  34,410  pupils; 
proi)ortionately  more  tluin  in  Prussia,  which  two  years  ago  numbered  only  10,836 
normnl  students,  not  including  those  of  the  private  normal  schools.  But  the  diiFcr- 
ence  is  reversed  by  firmness  of  purpose  and  a  fixed  order.  Whereas  in  Prussia  all 
normal  school  students,  about  3,600  a  year,  graduate  after  having  taken  the  entire 
course;  in  Anierica,  in  1800,  only  5,237  i)!i8sed  through  all  the  classes.  This  number 
lacks  about  2,000  in  ]>roportion  to  the  number  in  Prussia.  On  account  of  frequent 
resignations,  the  yearly  demand  for  teachers  in  America  is  astcmishingly  great,  one- 
third  of  the  number  needed  annually  can  scarcely  be  met  by  the  normal  schools. 
Massachusetts  has  the  best  provisions  for  a  normal  education,  nevertheless  in  1892 
only  3,267  out  of  the  10,965  teachers  actively  engaged  had  graduated  from  normal 
schools;  a  further  number  of  792  had  attended  a  normal  school  for  some  period  of 
time.  The  others  had  in  one  way  or  another  prepared  themselves  to  i>ass  the 
teachers'  examination.  As  with  us  dift'erent  degrees  of  diplonuis  are  obtained  in  the 
examination,  so  in  America  teachers  are  qualified  for  only  from  two  to  four  years, 
after  which  time  they  must  pass  another  examination.  The  reporter  from  Massa- 
chusetts consoles  himself  with  the  fact  that  now  80  per  cent  of  all  puidic  schools  are 
under  ])rofessional  supervision,  and  that  the  school  inspector  can  give  assistance  to 
the  teachers.  Snch  is  the  state  of  afiairs  in  the  Northern  States.  In  the  Southern 
States  it  is  still  more  unfavorable. 

Teachers  of  high  schools  have,  as  a  rule,  graduated  from  high  schools;  and  for  the 
most  part  have  for  a  time  attended  a  college,  a  university,  or  a  normal  school  before 
taking  the  teachers'  examination.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  situation  is 
about  the  same  with  them  as  it  is  with  those  of  the  lower  schools. 

Not  only  in  our  Judgment,  but  according  to  American  educators,  the  second  unfavor- 
sb2e peciiJinTity  of  American  schools  is  the  extraordinary  preponderance  of  female 
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teachers,  necessarily  surprising  to  anyone  who,  for  the  first  time,  receives  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  factn  in  the  case.  The  proportions  of  the  total  numl»er  do  not 
seem  so  dissimilar.  In  the  year  1890,  out  of  the  363,935  public  school  teachers, 
125,602,  or  34.5  per  cent,  were  men;  238,333,  or  65.5  per  cent,  women.  In  Prnssia, 
excluding  the  secondary  schools  that  have  male  teachers  only,  the  proportion  is 
58,464  male  to  only  13,337  female  teachers;  or,  if  we  include  all  special  teachers,  par- 
ticularly the  39,764  female  teachers  of  handiwork,  there  are  75,518  male  to  only 
53,202  female  teachers.  We  might  he  under  the  impression  that  the  imperfect  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  Sonth  and  West  hear  the  greater  bnrden  of  the  fault.  The 
case  is  contrariwise,  for  the  further  the  school  system  has  developed,  the  more  female 
teachers  there  are.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States  only  20  per  cent  of  all  teachers  are 
male;  In  the  South  Central  States  male  teachers  form  57  per  cent.  Massachusetts 
and  Arkansas,  with,  respectively,  9.9  and  68.5  per  cent,  are  the  extremes  in  these 
groups.  Chicago  in  this  respect,  too,  is  about  the  most  American  city.  In  1892  it 
numbered  only  219  male  to  3,081  female  teachers,  only  about  6.6  per  cent,  while  the 
whole  State  of  Illinois  reached  the  proportion  of  27  per  cent  male  teachers.  In  the 
public  high  schools  of  the  United  States  the  proportion  is  more  favorable,  the  40  per 
cent  of  male  teachers  corresponds  exactly  to  the  proportion  between  the  number  of 
male  and  female  pupils.  The  rule  seems  to  be  that  boys  are  taught  by  men  and  girls 
by  women.  But  15  and  16  year  old  boys  may  be  found  who  are  taught  by  women, 
and  not  only  where  coeducation  prevails.  A  photograph  of  the  second  class  in  a 
high  school  of  Maine,  the  pupils  of  which  were  15  and  16  year  old  boys,  shows  them 
practicing  calisthenics  under  the  direction  of  a  female  teacher. 

The  employment  of  female  teachers  in  public  schools  is  supposed  to  have  started 
in  Massachusetts  on  account  of  the  war  of  secession.  As  young  men  were  culled  to 
military  service  female  teachers  were  resorted  to  for  substitutes.  After  the  war  there 
waH  such  a  dearth  of  men  in  industrial  pursuits  that  the  retention  of  female  teachers 
was  a  necessity.  That  may  all  be  very  true,  but  the  fundamental  cause  is  a  con- 
tinuous one,  and  lies  in  existing  circumstances.  During  late  years  the  number  of 
male  teachers  in  Massachusetts  has  decreased  by  1,776;  in  Pennsylvania  in  one  year, 
1888-89,  the  number  of  male  teachers  decreased  by  812,  and  that  of  the  female 
teachers  increased  1,048.  The  near  future  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  latest 
report  on  attendance  in  normal  schools  shows  93  X)er  cent  female  pupils  for  Massa- 
chusetts; 99  per  cent  for  Connecticut,  and  almost  100  per  cent  for  New  Hampshire. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  connected  with  the  frecpicut  changes  and  instability  of 
teachers.  In  Maine,  some  time  ago,  four  years  was  found  to  bo  the  average  time  of 
service.  The  report  of  1892  on  the  high  schools  of  Washington  [1).  C]  remarks  that 
with  few  exceptions  all  professionally  prepared  teachers  who  had  occupied  their 
positions  four  years  ago  had  resigned  to  enter  other  more  lucrative  positions. 
Better  opportunities  are  oflered  not  only  to  male  but  to  female  teachers,  who  also 
give  up  their  positions  to  enter  upon  married  life.  Of  the  28,000  ]>ositions  connected 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  Washington,  not  fewer  than  11,000  are  held  by 
women.  Even  well-to-do  young  American  women,  generally  highly  educated,  well 
informed,  and  at  the  same  time  enterprising,  prefer  to  spend  a  few  years  in  teaching 
rather  than  await  their  future  inactively.  The  oflBcial  report  condenses  all  this  in 
the  mournful  remark:  "In  the  United  States  the  profession  of  teaching  seems  to  be 
a  kind  of  waiting  room  in  which  the  young  girl  awaits  a  congenial,  ulterior  support, 
and  the  young  man  a  more  advantageous  position." 

The  causes  of  this  are  of  an  intellectual  iind  a  material  kind.  The  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  remarks  somewhere  that  an  educational  atmosphere 
prevails  in  all  Germany;  so  wo  might  say  that  a  business  atmosphere  prevails 
throughout  America,  as  far  as  the  men  are  concerned.  Acquisitiveness  and  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  in  a  boy  are  encouraged  from  the  very  beginning  by  education  and 
example.  As  no  time  is  left  to  him  for  an  extended  ed  ncation,  the  vocation  of  teacher 
is  naturally  altogether  foreign  to  his  thoughts.     On  the  contrary,  girls  witlih^Vd^ 
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from  domestic  activity  at  homo  acquire  more  and  more  taste  for  the  iutolloctual. 
Women  and  young  girla  form  the  majority  of  the  audience  at  scientific  lectures, 
congresses,  etc.  Teaching  offers  the  opportunity  hcsfe  adapted  to  them  for  public 
activity  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  honorable  mode  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
Thus,  there  is  a  steadily  increasing  influx  of  young  girls  into  the  profession  of 
teaching.  That  is  only  a  part  of  the  whole  movement — the  appearance  of  women 
in  public  walks  of  life,  heretofore  reserved  for  men — the  more  important  for  us, 
because  its  influence  has  alrea<1y  been  felt  in  our  own  relations  of  life.  In  America 
women  have  monopolized  the  position  of  cashiers  and  tyi>ewriter8  in  large  oflices, 
as  they  have  also  done  in  the  telegraph  service,  and  partly  in  the  postal  service. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Departments  in  Washington.  Of  the  415  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  United  States,  272  admit  young  women  and  men  on  the  same 
conditions.  The  oldest  and  most  select  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  however,  are 
not  among  them.  There  are  besides  179  colleges  for  women,  mostly  in  the  South, 
and  really  only  secondary  educational  institutions,  in  which  1,648,  or  three -fourths, 
of  the  professors  are  women.  Even  in  the  mixed  universities  134  women  have 
regular  professorships,  mostly  in  music  and  the  other  arts ;  in  24  they  are  members 
of  the  boards  of  trustees.  At  a  congress  in  Chicago,  self-conscious  women  orators 
defined  the  coming  century  as  *'tho  woman's  century." 

This  shifting  of  the  liu'es  in  the  positions  of  the  sexes.can  not  but  gradually  exert 
a  deep  influence  on  all  relations  of  life,  and  particularly  on  the  whole  intellectual 
life.  At  first  sight,  we  might  think  that  this  would,  in  consequence,  receive  a  more 
feminine  character;  certain  it  is,  that  instruction  which  appeals  exclusively  to  the 
receptive  activity  is  one  of  the  resultiuits  of  this  character.  But  it  is  the  feminine 
character  that  seems  to  be  influenced;  it  imbibes  the  masculine  independence  and 
industry.  Woman,  by  stepping  out  of  the  domestic  circle  to  coini>ete  with  man, 
seems  to  increase  the  unrest,  precipitation,  and  tension  in  all  relations  of  life. 

Furthermore,  the  question  of  salary  is  included  in  the  much-dex^lored  conditions 
of  the  profession  of  teaching.  In  the  oflicial  report  the  salaries  of  German  teachers, 
as  they  were  three  years  ago,  are  j  ustly  defined  as  meager  according  to  the  American 
standard.  It  a)>poars  to  us  that  American  salaries  aceurding  to  the  American  stand- 
ard are  dccide<lly  smaller  than  German  salaries  according  to  the  German  standard. 
Su])criutendents,  or  school  councilors  as  wo  say,  with  salaries  of  $4,000  to  $5,000, 
inspectors  or  supervisors  in  the  principal  cities,  as  well  as  directors  of  the  larger 
high  schools,  with  $3,000  to  $4,000  are  well  paid.  In  large  cities  the  principals  of 
elementary  schools  receive  from  $1,500  to  1,900.  Specialists,  of  Avhom  unusual  pro- 
ficiency in  their  particular  branch  is  required,  are  paid  better  than  class  t<jachers. 
A  drawing  teacher  in  Boston  receives  $3,000;  the  instructor  of  military  drill,  $2,000. 
Otherwise  teachers  are  poorly  paid.  Massachusetts,  three  years  ago,  paid  by  far  the 
highest  siilaries;  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  averaging  $954  a  year.  Connec- 
ticut also  i)aid  well,  $G60  a  year.  The  oflicial  report  says:  ^' Such  salaries  make  the 
permanenc}'  of  the  profeasion  of  teachers  impossible,  a  weaver  receives  just  as  much." 
Large  cities  like  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  etc.,  pay  high  salaries. 
But  how  inadequate  are  they  elsewhere.  Pennsylvania,  on  an  average,  pays  $39  to 
men  and  $30.03  to  women  teachers  a  month.  For  the  year  1889  the  oflicial  report  on 
elementary  and  high  schools  together  averages  the  salaries,  by  the  month,  at  $42.43 
for  men  and  $34.27  for  women  teachers. 

Moreover,  in  making  a  comparison,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  advantage  of 
permanency  connecte<l  with  positions  in  Germany  does  not  exist  in  America.  There 
are  no  pensions  and  stipends  after  death  (Reliktenversicherung).  Salaries  are  wages 
calcnlated  and  paid  by  the  month,  consisting  of  four  school  weeks;  vacation  months 
are  not  included.  Salaries  do  not  continue  during  int<?rrnption  of  duties  by  leave 
of  absence  or  sickness.  In  Chicago,  the  amounts  deducted  ai*e  used  for  paying  sub- 
stitutes. 
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In  the  annnal  reports  of  tho  scliool  commission  the  raisiDg  of  salaries  is  repeatedly 
declared  necessary  to  win  more  men  over  to,  and  keep  them  in,  the  profession  of 
teaching.  An  earnest  effort  in  this  respect  seems  to  have  been  made  daring  the  last 
year  (1892)  by  MasKachuaetts,  which  raised  the  average  monthly  salary  of  mide 
teachers  from  $118  to  $134,  while  at  the  Humc  timc^it  reduced  that  of  female  teachers 
lY'om  $48  to  $40.50;  now  the  law  of  Mipply  and  demand  is  called  into  action.  The 
more  moderate  demands  of  female  teachers  are  a  reason  for  giving  them  the  prefer- 
ence. According  to  the  present  pro8)>ect,  the  excessive  number  of  female  teachers 
promises  to  increase  still  more. 

Conclusion. — In  liis  last  report  the  Commissioner  designated  the  following  as  sub- 
jects requiring  legal  regulation:  Supervision  of  private  and  parochial  schools;  fur- 
nishing text-books  free  of  charge  to  all  pupils,  and  of  school  books  by  the  State. 
As  these  subjects  are  warmly  discussed  in  teachers'  assemblies  and  journals,  and  can 
be  decided  upon  and  settlcil  by  legislation,  the  Commissioner's  selection  may  be  just. 
To  our  German  way  of  thinking  they  all  appear  secondary,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  mentioned,  provided  it  include  a  just  and  peaceable  settlement  between 
public  and  parochial  schools.  To  us  the  most  important  and  pressing  duties  would 
be  to  bring  about  a  well-arranged  organic  connection  between  high  schools  and 
universities  and,  above  all,  the  establishment  of  a  profession  of  teaching.  These 
points  can  not  bo  settled  simply  by  legislation,  but  require  long  labor. 

Intellectual  life,  religious  and  scientific  interests,  are  very  active  along  with  the 
restlessness  of  business  life  in  America,  llie  ambition  for  higher  intellectual  cul- 
ture, emanating  from  individual  impulses,  is  widely  diffused  and  more  active  than 
with  us.  A  iXM'uliar  manifestation  of  this  is  "university  extension,'*  which  origi- 
nated in  England,  and  has  made  steady  progress  in  America  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Its  most  remarkable  fruit  is  the  snmmer  school  at  Chautauqua,  which,  with 
its  vacation  lectures  and  courses  of  exercises,  its  branch  societies  and  reading  cir- 
cles, directs  the  scientific  education  of  25,000  students,  or  members.  Old  univer- 
sities, too,  have  aided  these  movements  by  introducing  summer  courses.  Other 
associations  have  also  been  formed  for  the  same  purposes. 

Such  arrangements  still  bear  the  character  of  immaturity  and  the  amateurs'  want 
of  thoroughness,  but,  at  the  same  time,  give  evidence  of  a  desire  for  perfection. 
The  superiority  of  our  scientific  Avork  and  our  system  of  higher  education  is  readily 
acknowledged  in  America;  on  the  other  hand,  in  niurh  that  is  practical  wo  follow 
the  American  precedent,  but  wo  do  it  in  our  own  way;  for  iustauce,  in  our  summer 
normal  courses  and  lectures  on  political  ectmomy  for  mixed  audiences. 

The  public  school  system  of  the  United  States  is  a  vigorous  institutiou,  which 
during  its  short  existence  has  grown  to  its  fullest  i)ossil)le  extent;  but  its  inner 
development  has  not  kept  pace  with  its  exterior.  It  resembles  a  young  and  numer-' 
ous  army  not  wanting  in  warriors  and  excellent  generals,  but  lacking  a  requisite 
number  of  relialdo  connuissioned  and  noncommissioned  ofticers  and  well-trained 
drillmasters. 

III.  Dr.  Stephan  Waetzoldt,  principal  of  Klizabeth  School,  professor  of  Romanic 
languages  and  litx^ratures  in  the  I'niversity  of  Berlin,  and  chief  commissioner  of  the 
German  educational  exhibit  in  Chicago,  spent  nearly  eight  months  in  this  country, 
and  the  result  of  his  observations  is  embodied  in  three  lectures  which  ho  delivered 
before  the  Teachers*  Association  in  Berlin  in  February  and  March,  189-1.  These  ofi- 
hand  lectures,  given  without  manuscript,  except  when  the  speaker  consulted  his 
note-book,  and  which  were  reported  in  shorthand,  bear  the  unmistakable  stamp 
of  originality.  Perhaps,  if  tlio  gentleman  had  reduced  his  opinions  to  writing,  he 
would  have  softened  an  expression  here  and  there,  would  have  moved  certain  facts 
into  a  better  i>erspective,  and  havo  focused  others  with  the  intention  of  enlisting 
our  attention ;  but  as  these  lectures  Avere  intended  for  German  hearers  and  German 
teachers,  we  have  here  the  unchanged,  original  opinion  of  a  u\«^\\  ^\iv>«^  ^\f\\i\^\^  \& 
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considered  autlioritutive  iu  Germany.  He  makes  some  errors  in  his  facts  and  dedne- 
tions,  but  they  are  so  obvious  that  a  comment  is  scarcely  needed  for  American  read- 
ers. His  first  lecture  was  chiefly  on  the  German  educational  exhibit.  It  is  here 
inserted  on  account  of  its  numerous  allusions  to  the  other  exhibits  and  to  American 
education. 

THE   EDUCATIONAL    EXHIBIT  IN   CHICAGO  AND  THE    SCHOOL    SYSTEM 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.      . 

[Three  lectures.] 

By  Prof.  Stephan  Waetzoldt, 
Direotor  of  Elizabeth  School  and  professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

FIRST  LECTURE. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  whatever  way  we  may  judge  the  Americans,  one 
thing  we  must  concede  to  them :  They  devise  lofty  plans  and  display  unexampled 
energy  in  their  development  and  execution.  When  the  American  mind  conceived, 
the  thought  of  a  World^s  Fair  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  the  plan  laid  oat 
was,  not  only  to  undertake  a  universal  exposition  of  material  things,  but  to  draw 
all  forms  of  culture,  the  intellectual  as  well,  into  this  emulous  contest.  The  high 
estimation  in  which  education  is  held  iu  the  United  States ;  the  deep  and  broad 
interest  manifested  in  all  questions  of  instruction ;  the  firm  conviction  that  educa- 
tion is  the  most  powerful  weapon  of  the  progress  of  mankind,  left  no  doubt  that  an 
educational  exhibition  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term  would  be  planned.  In 
fact,  the  first  outlines  sent  to  us  displayed  gigantic  dimensions.  All  civilized  nations 
of  the  earth  were  expected  to  exert  themselves  to  unite  iu  Chicago  whatever  they 
possessed  in  the  field  of  education,  from  the  university  down  to  schools  for  idiots  and 
deaf  mutes;  and  it  was  thought  possible  to  judge  which  nation  would  be  yiotorioofl 
in  the  contest. 

The  plan  was  this:  Every  nation  was  to  show  the  sites  and  different  types  of 
school  buildings  on  as  large  a  chart  as  possible;  explain  the  administration  and 
organization  of  its  school  system  by  inscriptions,  tables,  and  graphic  representations^ 
and  also  show  the  means  of  instruction  peculiar  to  it.  From  the  very  beginning 
particular  stress  was  laid  upon  exhibiting  the  work  of  pupils  and  students.  This 
might  then  be  compared,  indeed  it  was  contemplated  to  institute  an  international 
comparison  which  would  determine  what  country  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in 
late  years.  The  execution  of  this  gigantic  plan  fell  behind  the  idea  as  first  conceived 
.and  formulated,  for  at  Chicago  there  were  represeuted,  beside  all  the  States  of  the 
Union,  only  Germany,  England  (but  only  London,  and  of  London  only  the  pauper 
schools),  France,  Russia,  Japan,  the  South  American  States,  Mexico,  and  Spain, 
although  the  educational  exhibit  of  Spain  might  have  found  room  on  this  desk. 
Unfortunately  Italy,  the  homo  of  universities,  was  not  represented ;  nor  were  Austria, 
Sweden,'  Norway,  and  Denmark,  where  public  education  is  remarkably  progressivsu 
At  least  these  latter  countries  sent  very  meager  exhibits.  Without  exaggeration 
and  self-adulation  we  can  say  that  the  palm  of  victory  belongs  to  Germany.  Thers 
has  not  been  expressed  the  clightest  doubt  as  to  that. 

The  German  exhibits  were  arranged  in  the  upper  gallery  of  the  immense  Manu- 
factures and  Liberal  Arts  Building,  a  gallery  of  such  dimensions  that  the  length  of 
this  spacious  hall  is  not  equal  by  far  to  its  breadth.  The  space  occupied  by  the 
German  school  exhibit  comprised  2,200  square  meters,  twice  the  space  of  the  Phil- 
harmonie  Institute.  Such  was  one  of  the  exhibitions.  Adjoining  were  the  exhibits 
of  England  and  the  United  States;  opposite  to  that  of  Germany  was  the  Freneh 
exhibit.  Moreover,  a  great  part  of  the  educational  exhibit  was  placed  in  other  build- 
ings.    The  tendency  to  particularism  and  independence  prevented  the  separate 

'Sweden  presented  technical  training,  sloyd  and  phyaical  training  aa  its  special  featnires.— (Bd.) 
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South  American  States  from  joiDing  the  general  school  exhibit,  hence  their  best  efforts 
toward  culture  could  not  be  seen  except  in  their  own  respective  State  buildings.^ 
The  French  exhibit  suffered  from  lack  of  concentration;  it  was  distributed  in  three 
buildings :  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building,  the  State  Pavilion  of  France, 
and  the  Palace  of  Agriculture.  The  last  mentioned  contained  the  exhibit  of  the 
French  schools  of  agriculture. 

Over  the  entrance  to  our  German  exhibit  stood  the  words  "German  educational 
exhibit/'  though  in  reality  it  was  an  exhibition  of  education  in  Prussia.  A  patriotic 
and  a  political  reason  can  be  given  for  this  inaccuracy.  In  foreign  countries  the  names 
of  the  separate  German  States  sink  into  oblivion,  and  the  farther  away  from  Germany 
you  go,  the  more  does  this  apply.  Germany,  the  Empire,  alone  is  known.  It  was 
difficult  for  Americans  to  understand  that  our  schools  are  not  under  one  government, 
that  we  do  not  even  have  general  school  statistics,  and  that  all  our  educational 
systems  are  affairs  of  the  separate  States.  Foreigners  look  upon  and  comprehend 
Germany  as  a  whole.  Prussia,  as  was  her  duty,  took  the  lead  for  Germany,  and  also 
bore  all  the  expenses.  It  is  true  that  we  have  an  imperial  postmaster  in  Germany, 
but  unfortunately  no  imperial  schoolmaster.  \yUrtcmberg,  alone,  of  the  other  Ger- 
man States,  sent  a  separate  exhibit,  not  comprehensive,  it  is  true,  but  excellent  on 
the  whole  and  in  part,  and  kept  separately  within  the  large  exhibit.  Bavaria  was 
represented  in  the  university  exhibit,  and  partly  among  the  showing  of  school 
systems  by  a  chart  and  a  few  photographs  of  buildings.  Saxony,  unfortunately, 
was  not  represented  at  all,  the  Hanseatic  cities  very  meagerly,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Hesse  by  a  few  books. 

Tlio  resolution  to  undertake  an  educational  exhibition  on  a  large  scale  was  framed 
very  late  with  us,  but  once  taken  was  executed  with  vigor.  The  Emperor's  influence 
was  secured  to  obtain  an  appropriation  sufficient  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  well. 
As  is  the  fate  of  all  State  appropriations  the  limit  set  has  been  overstepped.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  minister  of  education  for  resolving,  despite  many  a  doubt,  upon  a 
comprehensive  educational  exhibition.  In  December,  1892,  the  work  was  begun  by 
the  three  judges,  Schneider,  Stauder,  and  Althoff.  Schmidt,  a  younger  Government 
councilor,  undertook  the  general  report.  As  all  was  to  bo  finished  in  March,  the 
amount  of  preparatory  work  required  feverish  energy.  First  of  all,  plans  had  to  be 
devised  for  the  great  undertaking,  material  accumulated  and  sifted,  collections 
made,  freight  and  security  considered,  etc.  The  most  diflicult  question,  however, 
was:  What  shall  we  exhibit?  That  which  is  host  of  all,  tlio  instruction  itself;  the 
inspiring  word  of  the  teacher,  his  very  life  in  the  class  room,  transmitted  from  eye  to 
eye  and  mind  to  mind,  we  could  not  reproduce.  In  thoir  enthusiasm  the  Americans 
had  at  first  intended  to  present  whole  classes  in  process  of  being  taught,  and  thus 
institute  competitive  instruction,  but  through  the  just  and  discriminating  prudence 
of  the  committee  of  education,  and  particularly  of  the  president  of  the  advisory 
council  for  the  American  educational  exhibit.  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  this  plan  was  not 
carried  out. 

We  decided  that  were  wo  to  bo  represented  at  all  we  should  have  to  include  all 
departments  of  education,  from  the  university  down  to  the  lowest  country  school, 
also  institutions  for  the  blind,  deaf-mutes,  and  idiots.  One  department  alone  was 
excluded,  that  of  technological  instruction,  and  also  gymnastics.  Let  mo  remark 
here  that  universities  and  the  university  exhibits  lie  outside  the  scope  of  my  address 
to-day.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  schools  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  tenii.  And 
why  were  the  technical  schools  not  represented!  The  first  consideration  was  that 
America,  the  land  of  technics  and  technical  progress,  could  easily  surpass  us;  more- 
over, there  was  not  money  enough  for  everything;  and  finally,  the  department  of 
technical  education  is,  with  us,  unfortunately  divided.  The  management  of  indus- 
trial and  technical  schools,  as  well  as  technical  continuation  schools,  belonj^s  to  the 
department  of  the  interior,  not  to  that  of  education. 


'  This  is  an  error,  as  Brazil,  Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay  "w^it^b  "w^W  T«vx<s««ti\ftA.  Vcwa.  W>ft 
educational  side,  and  no^  in  their  State  buildings. — £d. 
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As  was  manifested  later,  the  missing  exliibit  of  technical  and  industrial  schools 
was  a  deplorable  deficiency.  However,  the  demands  for  space,  which  provoked  the 
most  heated  discussions,  were  such  that  we  would  not  have  received  the  space  neces- 
sary to  represent  the  technical  and  industrial  schools.  How  splendid  this  display 
would  have  been  was  shown  in  au  address  delivered  at  the  World's  Congress  of 
Engineers,  August  5,  by  the  American  chairman,  Mr.  Romy,  who  said  that  techno- 
logical instruction  in  all  its  grades  is  better  in  Germany  than  in  America,  because  it 
is  commenced  later  with  more  mature  students,  and  is  pursued  for  a  longer  period  of 
time;  consequently,  it  is  more  profound,  more  thorough,  and  much  more  advanced. 
What  a  German  slowly  accomplishes  in  a  year,  the  American  student  is  cxpect<?d  to 
rush  tlirough  in  four  weeks.  But,  as  he  said,  circumstances  in  America  hardly 
permit  it  to  bo  otherwise. 

After  the  resolution  had  been  ]>assed  to  undertake  a  German  educational  exhibit, 
the  work  of  preparation  began.  Countless  letters  and  requests  had  to  be  addressed 
to  publishers.  What  seemed  worth  sending  had  to  be  arranged  according  to  definite 
points  of  view,  and,  above  all,  statistical  material  had  to  bo  collected  on  a  large 
scale.  The  most  important  work  inthis  line  was  done  by  Dr.  Petersilie,  of  the  bureau 
of  Ht^itistics.  Furthermore,  comprehensive  papers  on  the  condition  and  history  of 
public  schools,  secondary  education,  and  universities,  schools  for  girls,  etc.,  had  to 
be  prepared  in  a  few  months.    Thus,  in  an  incredibly  short  time  were  produced: 

(1)  The  great  and  comprehensive  memorial  on  the  Prussian  school  system  (1802), 
embracing  all  elementary  and  middle  schools,  by  Messrs.  Schneider  and  Petersilie; 

(2)  the  excellent  history  of  secondary  education  in  Germany  during  the  uiixetecnth 
century,  with  numerous  statistical  additions  by  Dr.  Kethwisch;  (3)  the  admirable 
work  of  Miss  Heleno  Lango  on  the  development  of  institutions  for  girls;  (4)  to 
these  were  added  graphic  representations  of  the  attendance  of  high  aud  elementary 
schools,  the  number  of  graduates,  etc.  For  wall  ornamentation,  a  large  number  of 
photographs  showing  the  inner  and  outer  construction  of  well-known  schools,  were 
provided,  as  well  as  busts  of  great  professors  and  teachers.  The  four  renowned  and 
great  friezes,  **  The  four  epochs  of  science,'*  by  Knille,  were  taken  from  among  the 
treasures  of  the  National  Gallery  and  formed  the  finest  oniament  of  the  German 
educational  exhibit.  The  first  two,  tlie  Grecian  epoch  (philosophers  next  to  a  group 
of  wrestling  youths)  and  the  ei)och  of  Weimar  (Goethe  and  Schiller),  were  placed 
in  the  division  of  school  instruction,  the  two  others  in  the  univei*sity  division. 
Besides  tlieso,  there  were  two  i)ainting8,  ideal  representations  of  secondary  and 
elementary  schools,  designed  by  a  young  i)ainter  from  Berlin,  Mr.  Kobersteiu.  Tliey 
were  ])icturcs  of  a  very  large  size. 

Tlie  jilaco  here  in  Berlin  set  apart  for  the  collections  was  quickly  filled;  in  a  short 
time  there  was  hardly  any  room  in  the  halls  and  the  yard.  This  chaos  was  cleared 
only  by  degrees.  Almost  800  boxes,  whoso  dimensions  averaged  2  cubic  meters, 
were  sent  in  installments  on  two  steamers  to  Baltimore.  I  shall  skip  the  weeks  aud 
months  during  which  this  rhaos  changed  to  order,  a  i>eriod  in  which  from  Russia, 
Austria,  and  America  space  had  to  bo  conquered;  the  galleries  were  still  building, 
and  the  architectural  decorations  were  being  made.  Finally,  aft«r  a  thousand  diffl* 
culties  had  been  overcome,  the  work  was  completed. 

I^t  me  invite  you  to  a  walk  through  this  educational  exhibit.  Leaving  the  Cana- 
dian exhibit  wo  enter  from  the  south  side  through  a  portal  of  simple  Greek  propor- 
tions that  bears  the  inscription:  '* German  educational  exhibit.''  Before  ns,  along 
the  main  balustrade,  extends  the  university  exhibit ;  to  the  left  is  that  of  the  schools; 
on  the  upper  floor  aud  covering  the  same  sjiace,  is  a  gallery  devoted  to  special 
school  and  library  displays.  Looking  up  into  an  expanse  of  immense  breadth  and 
height  filled  with  a  mist  of  dust  which  a  moving  mass  of  people  always  raises,  we 
see  the  gigantic  framework  of  the  Manufactures  Building,  with  its  yellowish- white 
windowpanes.  A])proacliing  the  banister  we  look  down  upon  the  bustling  crowd 
of  a  city  within  this  building;  a  city  with  belfries,  turrets,  and  minarets,  in  whose 
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Beparnte  qnartcn  all  the  nations  were  united.  Exhibits  of  indnstry  and  mannfkc- 
ture  were  on  the  ground  floor,  thoso  of  Bcicuco  and  the  liberal  arts  in  the  galleries. 

In  oar  own  domain,  first  an  open  space  was  x)rovided  for  a  kind  of  court  of  honor, 
so  to  speak,  both  for  higher  and  lower  education.  The  first  place  was  occupied  by 
the  exhibit  of  education  of  the  blind,  a  display  for  which  we  must  thank  the  Imperial 
Blind  Asylum  at  Steglitz,  and  which  proved  to  bo  one  of  the  most  attractive  points 
of  the  German  exhibit.  It  was  particularly  so  because  of  the  following  three  fea> 
turcs:  (1)  The  largo  library  in  Brailldan  script,  a  library  that  can  not  be  duplicated, 
for  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  even  a  similar  collection  of  books.  It  comprises 
730  volumes,  written  for  the  blind  in  God's  name  by  matrons  and  young  ladies  of  the 
society  of  **  Edelweiss,'^  so  that  the  treasures  of  German  literature  may  bo  accessible 
to  them.  Whereas  before  the  blind  had  only  the  Bible,  some  school  text-books,  and 
a  few  journals,  they  now  read  the  best  our  literature  affords:  Goethe,  Schiller, 
Uhland,  Gcrok,  Scheffcl,  Freytag,  etc.;  (2)  the  ingeniously  devised  methods  of 
instruction  for  the  blind  in  natural  history,  physics,  geography,  arithmetic,  etc. ; 
(3)  the  models  made  by  the  blind  themselves  after  touching  tangible  objects,  thus 
giving  us  a  representation  of  the  world  and  its  objects  imagined  by  the  blind. 

Adjoining  this  (in  the  court  of  honor)  were  the  exhibits  of  the  city  of  Berlin, 
portfolios  containing  pictures  of  the  most  beautiful  school  buildings,  and  a  row  of 
show  cases  filled  with  the  handiwork  of  girls  from  the  One  hundred  and  forty- 
third  x>nb1ic  school.  I  was  asked  countless  times  whether  this  was  the  work  of 
special  schooLs,  and  my  information  that  these  pieces  of  work  were  made  in  one  of 
the  many  public  schools  of  Berlin  was  always  received  with  astonishment.  The  offi- 
cial ^aphic  representation,  which  shows  that  the  incomparable  growth  of  the  city 
and  the  gradual  increase  in  schools  and  educational  facilities  have  gone  hand  in 
hand,  that  buildings  especially  erected  for  school  purposes  were  always  ready  when 
the  city  limits  were  extended  in  any  direction,  awakened  the  greatest  wonder  among 
the  people  at  Chicago.  This  table  showed  that  provision  for  public  schools  was 
proportionate  to  the  vast  growth  of  our  city  from  1861  till  1892.  Chicago  offers  no 
comparison  to  these  statistics — 60,000  children  there  are  not  going  to  school  for  want 
of  school  facilities  and  teachers.  "  You  have  given  us  a  lesson  in  humility,''  said  a 
prominent  American  to  me. 

Farther  on  wo  come  to  the  librarj'  containing  the  forms  of  constitution  and 
administration  of  schools;  the  organizations  found  in  the  separato  (jerinan  States 
were  here  represented,  when  possible,  in  every  detail.  Close  by,  on  a  table,  was 
placed  a  collection  of  German  educational  journals,  arranged  by  Mr.  Amdt,  a  nor- 
mal school  teacher.  Hundreds  of  copies  of  the  special  catalogue  prepared  for  this 
collection  were  given  away.  None  of  us  who  had  contributed  our  share  of  work  to 
this  department  had  known  that  (Germany  publishes  rc<^ularly  239  ]>C(lagogical  jour- 
nals and  30  teachers*  almanacs,  not  including  journals  for  juvenile  literature;  these 
were  enumerated  in  the  Hupplement  of  Arndi's  catalogue.  All  the  last  year's  num- 
bers of  these  journals  had  been  collecte<l  and  exhibited  in  a  series  of  beautifully 
bound  volumes.  The  comparatively  few  journals  of  other  countries,  contrasted 
with  the  almost  appalling  number  of  our  country,  representing  all,  even  the  smallest 
school  systems,  was  a  truly  proud  evidence  of  the  inner  work  of  German  educational 
science  and  method. 

The  vestibule  which  adjoined  the  court  of  honor  was  crowned  by  mo  with  the  first 
painting  of  Mr.  Koberstein,  a  large  semicircle  on  the  left  side  of  which  boys  in  the 
Frederick- William  GymnasLuin  Avero  represented  wrestling  and  throwing  javelins. 
On  the  right-hand  side,  separated  by  an  oak  that  bore  the  portrait  of  William  von 
Humboldt,  a  group  of  boys  were  gathered  around  a  teacher  giving  explanations  with 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  Before  this  i>icture  were  10  leather-bound  folios  contain- 
ing the  latest  and  most  beautiful  plans  of  school  architecture.  The  volume  on  the 
history  of  public  school  buildings  of  Prussia  from  1821  till  1880  began  with  the  small 
designs  of  the  modest  country  schoolhouscs  in  1821  and  concluded  with  the  magnifi- 
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cent  piil>lic  schools  now  erected  l»y  the  State  and  our  lar«[^e  cities.  Tlio  selected 
models  of  normal  schools,  preparatory  institutions,  classical  and  modern  high 
schools,  etc.,  were  exact  in  every  detail ;  for  instance,  the  arrangement  of  secondary 
schools  was  shown  in  models  of  the  Frederick-William  Gymnasium  and  the  Augusta 
School.  Then  the  secondary  school  system  was  graphically  described,  and  13  large 
statistical  charts  showed  the  progress  of  education  in  Prussia  during  the  last  twenty 
years  in  a  few  striking  statements,  puzzling  oven  to  us  who,  though  in  the  midst  of 
the  educational  activity,  had  never  beheld  such  an  array  of  comparative  figures. 

I  shall  mention  only  a  few  of  them.  They  were  afterwards  di"\nded  into  two  parts, 
taking  the  dates  1871  and  1892;  thus  the  beginning  of  the  late  development  of  Ger- 
many and  Prussia  and  the  present  time  were  placed  side  by  side  to  facilitate  com- 
parison. The  normal  school  students  in  Prussia  numbered  5,000  in  1871  and  10,800 
in  1892.  In  1871  the  expenditure  for  normal  schools  amounted  to  1,600,000  marks; 
in  1892 to  nearly  5,000,000.  The  State's  contribution  in  1871  was  1,039,000  marks;  in 
1892  it  was  3,360,000  marks.  In  the  year  1871  Prussia  had  1  normal  student  to  every 
4,930  inhabitants;  in  1892  the  proportion  was  1  to  2,764.  The  proportion  of  normal 
students  to  the  number  of  teachers  was  1  to  10.4  in  1871 ;  in  1892  it  was  1  to  6.6.  The 
annual  cost  of  the  education  of  a  normal  school  student  was  321  marks  in  1871,  and 
456  marks  in  1892. 

But  what  we  have  reason  to  be  most  proud  of  was  the  chart  showing  that  in  the 
matter  of  obligatory  attendance  at  school  we  surpass  all  other  nations  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Prussia,  in  the  year  1871,  numbered  4,464,906  children  who  were  subject 
to  the  compulsory  attendance  law ;  in  1892  the  number  was  5,401,566.  Of  these  91.02 
per  cent,  or  nearly  5,000,000,  were  instructed  in  the  public  elementary  or  people's 
schools.  The  400,000  over  and  above  the  5,000,000,  comprising  the  attendance  in 
advanced  elementary  schools,  can  hardly  be  compared  numerically  with  the  attend- 
ance in  the  public  schools.  In  Prussia,  20,783  of  the  4,464,906  children  in  1871  (and 
the  number  has  always  been  small)  were  unjustly  withheld  from  school — that  is  to 
say,  were  not  enrolled  in  any  school.  In  the  year  1892  only  945  of  the  5,401,566  chil- 
dren then  subject  to  the  law  were  unjustly  withheld  from  school.  We  should  try 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  success  of  a  country  in  enforcing  obligatory 
attendance  at  school  so  thoroughly  that  none  but  the  children  of  the  transitory  or 
floating  population  (sailors,  dwellers  in  canal  boats,  ropedancers,  etc.),  can  slip 
through  the  meshes  of  the  legal  net.  No  other  country  in  the  world  can  show  simi- 
lar statistics.  Not  even  iimong  the  numbers  of  which  France,  our  closest  rival,  is 
proud,  did  I  find  anything  like  it.  When  a  commissioner  from  Russia  saw  these 
numbers,  he  said :  "  I  do  not  want  to  see  any  more;  I  am  ashamed,"  and  went  away. 

Permit  me  to  quote  a  few  other  items.  In  1871  we  had  52,746  classes,  or  class  rooms 
in  the  people*8  schools,  and  in  1892  exactly  30,000  more,  82,746.  The  number  of 
pupils,  as  mentioned  before,  had  increased  by  1,0(X),000  during  the  same  twenty-one 
years.  The  number  of  teachers  during  this  period  increased  by  about  19,000,  or 
about  1,000  every  year. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  question  of  expenditure.  We  read  in  American  newspapers 
that  Germany  has  no  money  for  its  schools,  and  that  it  is  being  slowly  eaten  up  by 
expenditures  for  its  armed  defense.  The  following  numbers  prove  that  there  has 
beeu  money  for  the  schools,  though  not  always  sufficient.  The  expenses  of  public 
schools  in  1871,  in  Prussia  alone,  amounted  to  55,648,000  marks;  twenty  years  later 
they  amounted  to  146,225,000  marks.  In  1871  the  Stat«  defrayed  2,895,000  marks  of 
the  sum  total  for  elementary  instruction;  in  1891,  46,495,000  marks.  In  1871  the 
tuition  fees  amount<Ml  to  10,490,000  marks;  in  1891,  only  1,398,000  marks.  These 
figures  show  that  our  elementary  schools  are  fast  becoming  gratuitous  schools. 
In  1871,  a  people's  or  elementary  school  cost  1,976  marks;  in  1891  it  cost  4,029  marks. 
In  1871  every  1,000  inhabitants  paid  2,262  marks  school  expenses;  in  1891  they  paid 
4,881  marks,  which  is  4.80  marks  annually  to  every  inhabitant. 
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In  conclasion  I  mention  the  charts,  which  showed  the  edncation  of  our  army 
recruits.  In  Prussia  in  1867-68  as  many  as  3.72  per  cent  of  the  recruits  were  with- 
out school  education ;  in  1891-92  only  0.69  per  cent.  Even  Posen,  the  poorest  prov- 
ince in  this  respect,  reduced  its  14.78  i>or  cent  of  1867-68  to  2.38  per  cent.  These  are 
figures  of  which  we  may  justly  be  i)roud.  We  find  similar  elating  facts  with  regard 
to  secondary  education.  Allow  me  to  touch  upon  a  few  only.  The  entire  expondi 
tures  of  Prussia  for  high  schools  (classical  and  modern)  in  1871  amounted  to 
7,534,000  marks;  in  1891,  to  30,918,000.  In  1871  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  these 
schools  amounte<l  to  5,500,000;  in  1892,  to  25,733,000  marks. 

Not  so  favorable  a  light  was  thrown  on  the  development  of  our  schools  by  other 
numbers,  particularly  those  that  showed  what  positions  in  life  are  held  by  the  pupils 
of  secondary  educational  institntioiiH.  Heally  surprising,  at  first  sight,  was  the  dis- 
proportion in  the  att^-ndanco  of  the  upper  and  lower  grades  of  the  various  kinds  of 
secondary  educational  institutions.  Exactly  18  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  attended 
the  upper  grades  of  the  '' Gymnasia;''  37  per  cent  and  a  fraction  the  middle  grades, 
and  44  per  cent  and  a  fraction  the  lower  grades.  That  is  a  pproximately  the  normal 
status.  In  the  ''Real gymnasia''  only  7.62  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  reached  the 
upper  grades  (i.  e.,  '* Prima"  and  **Secunda");  39  per  cent  the  middle,  and  53  per 
cent  and  a  fraction  attended  the  lower  grades.  In  "  Realsohulen,"  of  the  first  and 
second  order,  the  proportions  were  1.18  (or  235  pupils),  33  per  cent  and  a  fraction  (or 
6,615),  and  65  per  cent  (or  13,043).  I  know  very  well  that  in  interpreting  these 
numbers  we  must  consider  the  peculiar  German  institution — the  right  of  a  one- 
year  military  service,  which  is  acquired  by  attending  only  seven  of  the  nine  years' 
course  of  secondary  education.  This  is  the  chief  motive  of  many  in  attending 
secondary  schools  who  would  otherwise  not  enter  them. 

Another  question  is,  what  vocations  do  the  graduates  of  the  '* Gymnasia"  (of  9 
grades),  "  Real  gymnasia,"  and  "  Realschulen  "  choose  f  Of  those  who  received  <lii>lo- 
mas  between  the  years  1868  and  1891,  only  71,226  had  completed  the  course  of  gym- 
nasia, but  120,000  that  of  "  Realschnlen."  Of  the  first-mentioned  number,  52,000,  or 
74  per  cent,  devoted  themselves  to  the  higher  professions  and  entered  the  universities, 
5  per  cent  to  technological,  and  20  per  cent  to  other  pursuits  (those  of  merchants, 
civil  service,  etc.),  fractions  of  a  per  cent  not  being  considered.  It  is  astonishing  to 
notice  that  of  the  graduat'es  of  ^^Realgymnasia"  30  per  cent  aim  at  the  higlKT  pro- 
fessions, 20  per  cent  at  technological,  and  50  per  cent  at  other  pursuits.  From  this 
it  becomes  obvious  that  the  institutions  for  technological  education  labor  under  the 
difficulty  of  being  obliged  to  a<lmit  students  without  a  thorough  secondary  educa- 
tion. In  comparison  with  other  States  our  showing  is  not  very  good,  and  proves  the 
necessity  of  reform. 

Leaving  these  tables  of  statistics  and  turning  toward  the  large  aisle  of  the  German 
educational  exhibit,  we  find  a  large  number  of  models  of  buildings,  rooms,  baths 
(from  Gottingen),  and  separate  halls,  and  an  immense  number  of  apparatus  and 
devices  for  teaching.  Here  we  could  see  how  rich  and  inventive  (iormany  is  in 
physical,  chemical,  geographical,  botanical,  and  zoological  representations,  and  why 
it  supplies  the  whole  world.  The  space  on  the  left  side  of  this  aisle  was  taken  up  by 
girls'  schools,  elementary  schools,  and  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  and  idiots.  On  the 
upper  gallery,  to  the  left,  were  the  exhibit  of  normal  and  their  preparatory  schools 
and  manual  training  schools.  On  the  right  of  the  aisle  referred  to  the  exhibit  of  the 
secondary  schools  was  divided  according  to  disciplinary  studies:  mathematics, 
physics,  descriptive  natural  history,  modern  and  ancient  languages,  etc.  In  every 
one  of  the  single  groups  and  divisions  a  definite  idea  had  been  carried  out. 

The  historical  development  of  this  kind  of  schools  was  shown  in  ohl  publications, 
programmes,  courses  of  study,  comparative  statistics,  and  pictorial  representations; 
then  attention  was  drawn  to  their  present  status  by  moans  of  the  same  objects  in 
their  latest  forms.  The  study  of  history,  for  example,  was  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
libraries  with  special  catalogues,  collected  an<l  arranged  for  this  \iU.r^Q^vi,.   'WsfeXws^i- 
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books  and  books  of  reference  of  the  Prussian  normal  schools  alone  numbered  270 
volumes;  the  library  of  the  normal  school  at  Oranienburg,  580;  the  library  fur  the 
pupils  of  a  high  school  for  girls,  420;  a  scholars'  library,  30;  a  city  school  lil>rar3'  in 
Berlin,  256;  the  library  of  hygiene  and  physical  culture,  123,  and  the  one  exclusively 
made  np  of  books  on  methods  of  teaching,  over  300  volumes.  Professor  Fechner 
had  collected  225  school  readers,  Including  nearly  all  the  cditicms  from  1771  to  1893. 
The  catalogue  of  this  unique  collection  contained  in  itself  the  history  of  the  Germao 
public  school  reader. 

The  api)aratus  for  natural  i)hilo8ophy  of  a  Berlin  city  school  lilled  5  show  cases, 
each  measuring  a  cubic  meter.  When  wo  told  Americans  or  other  foreigners  that 
each  of  the  city  schools  (200  of  them)  of  Berlin  had  that  many  pieces  of  apparatus 
for  instruction  in  natural  science,  and  that  these  schools  are  not  high  schools,  gyra- 
oasia,  or  schools  of  technology,  but  simple  elementary'  schools,  they  were  veiy  much 
astonished.  Perhaps  wo  do  too  much  in  furnishing  apparatus.  The  Americans  lay 
great  stress  upon  having  only  a  few  simple  pieces  of  apparatus  which,  if  possible, 
the  teacrher  and  pupils  construct  themselves.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  to  the  pupil's 
advantage  to  learn  the  principles  by  means  of  his  own  handiwork.  The  attempt  was 
also  made  to  show  the  development  of  instruction  in  geography  by  means  of  the 
oldest,  later,  and  latest  school  books  and  appliances ;  thus,  for  instance,  a  gymnasium 
in  Danzig  exhibited  the  map  of  Prussia  which  it  used  in  1700,.  side  by  side  with  the 
one  it  makes  use  of  to-day.  The  gymnasium  in  Gorlitz  sent  the  terrestrial  globe 
used  in  1680,  and  one  procured  in  1880.  Atlases  used  in  our  schools  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  microscope  used  in  the  eighteenth,  and  like  instruments  used  in 
our  century,  were  among  the  exhibits. 

On  the  walls  and  partitions,  a  mural  surface  of  about  500  square  meters,  there 
were  placed  abundant  illustrations  of  school  buildings,  selected  charts,  and  mai)$, 
the  best  specimens  of  object-lesson  charts,'tho  fresco  and  other  ornamentation  of 
our  school  assembly  halls,  all  in  separate  specimens.  Whoever  examined  this  abun- 
dance knows  that  most  of  what  was  sent  remained  partially  hidden  in  closets,  map 
cases  and  i)()rtfolio8. 

Finally,  wo  ccmio  to  thi»  selected  work  of  pupils  and  graduates  that  was  criticised 
and  ridiculed  so  much  on  our  side  of  Ihe  ocean.  In  Germany,  the  fact  of  our  send- 
ing whole  stacks  of  chests  lilled  with  copy  and  exercise  books  elicited  many  satirical 
comments.  The  Zukunft  even  published  a  humorous  article  on  the  subject,  but 
experience  proved  that  no  otber  exhibit  was  so  closely  studied  and  investigated  as 
the  written  work  of  our  X)upil8.  The  reason  for  this  is  easily  understood.  The  work 
of  the  pupils  and  graduates  of  normal  schools,  gymnasia,  •'  Kealschulen,"  etc., 
probably  18,000  books,  seimed  lost  in  the  immense  extent  of  the  exhibit.  In  judg- 
ing a  school,  the  most  important  factor  is  always  the  achievements  of  its  pupils; 
and  there  was  no  other  way  for  us  to  show  the  ability  of  the  pupils  except  by  written 
work.  The  exercise  books  were  ])ut  into  plain,  dark  cardboard  cases  and  distributed 
among  the  tables  over  the  entire  sjiace  allotted  to  ns.  It  was  a  matter  of  jirinciple 
with  ns  to  exhibit  no  exemplary  work  at  Chicago,  made  for  the  occasion,  but  simply 
the  everyday  work  of  schools  during  1892,  or  at  the  beginning  of  1893;  that  is,  note- 
books as  they  came  from  the  pupils'  hands  during  class  work.  The  worst  specimens, 
of  c<mrse,  were  not  selected,  but  from  a  number  of  typical  institutions  about  20 
books  of  every  kind  were  chosen  in  such  a  way  that  from  each  class  of  these  institu- 
tions a  number  of  good,  medium,  and  poor  exercise  books  were  exhibited,  thus  giv- 
ing an  accurate  idea  of  what  is  accomx>lished  in  these  schools. 

It  took  the  awarding  judges  a  long  time  to  understand  that  wo.  had  exhibited  no 
prize  work,  and  that  wo  had  included  bad  work  to  show  the  true  state  of  things. 
They  looked  upon  the  bad  as  prize  work  and  wondered  at  the  many  mistakes.  All 
other  nations  '  had  exhibited  prize  work.     American  journals,  educational  and  othera 


>  M.  JiilcA  Stceg,  of  tho  MuSi'O  ri-da<;og!<iiio  in  Paris,  is  authority  lor  the  stutemcnt  that  Frunce 
preaentvtl  the  avora^o  work  in  BchooU. 
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interMted  in  the  German  exhibit,  declared  upon  the  evidence  of  these  excrcisesy 
that  they  had  had  no  suapiciou  of  what  a  German  teacher  accomplishes  in  the  way 
of  interlinear  correction.  To  correct  the  compositions  of  forty  to  fifty  pupils  in  a 
German  school  gives  the  teacher  many  hours  of  work  outside  of  the  class  work.  The 
red  ink  marks  and  notes  in  the  thousands  of  copybooks  were  a  monument  of  honor 
to  German  ]>edagogueS;  and  honor  and  recognition  were  generously  bestowed  upon 
them. 

How  else  could  a  foreigner  have  seen  the  actual  work  of  our  pupils?  Even  should 
he  visit  our  schools  with  recommendations  and  letters  of  introduction  from  the  min- 
ister of  education,  what  rei-tor  would  allow  him  to  in8])ect  the  exercise  books  of  all 
the  classes?  Such  a  thing  would  hardly  happen.  Hence  foreign  teachers  and  i)ro- 
fessors  truly  said  that  they  could  buy  our  printed  text-books  and  manufactured 
devices  for  instruction  any  day  by  ordering  them  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
trade ;  that  thoy  could  copy  our  catalogues,  syllabi,  and  programmes,  but  that  this 
was  their  only  opportunity  of  seeing  the  real  work  of  onr  schools.  Russians,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  and  Americans  labored  for  weeks  and  months  at  this  exhibit.  The 
work  of  grailuates  was  of  special  importance.  What  had  been  accomplished  before 
leaving  the  normal  school  showed  absolutely  what  we  rcqniro  of  our  public  school- 
teacher before  he  enters  upon  the  practice  of  teaching.  And  then  compare  with  it 
the  accomplishments  of  the  average  American  teacher  who  has  passed  an  examina- 
tion for  primary  education.  From  the  work  of  graduates  of  scicontlary  schools  the 
Tisitors  saw  what  we  demand  in  the  nature  of  intellectual  work  from  our  young  men 
before  they  enter  universities.  The  whole  of  the  first  two  years'  work  in  an  Ameri- 
can university  is  included  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  gymnasium  in  Germany.  With 
few  exception8,  the  gra<lnatrs'  work  of  American  colleges  alone  can  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  that  of  our  gymnasial  graduates.  That  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  all 
who  understood  the  dili'erenco  existing,  and  thoy  were  not  all  Americans.  i 

Now,  what  has  been  the  fate  of  these  scholars'  efibrts  ?  There  was  much  talk 
about  it  in  Germany,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  this  work  of  pupils  would  be 
thrown  into  Lake  Michigan  or  be  used  as  wrapping  or  packing  paper.  Most  of  the 
other  exhibits  came  back  from  America;  those  were  not  wanted.  But  while  we 
supposed  that  the  pupils'  work  would  not  be  wanted  by  the  Americans,  it  is  a  fact 
that  students  of  education  and  several  universities  contended  for  tlieni  and  paid 
cash  for  them.  Most  of  the  exercise  books  are  to  be  i)rescrvcd  in  the  largo  museum 
of  education  in  Philadelphia.  Tliis  city  subscribed  $300,000,  or  1,200,000  marks,  for 
the  erection  of  a  museum  of  education  exclusively.  The  Genuau  exhibits  that  have 
gone  to  Philadelphia  form  the  foundation  of  a  forcip:u  section  there;  so  then  the 
mistakes  of  our  girls  and  boys  in  quarta  (fourth  grade  in  a  gymnasium)  will  be  pre- 
served in  Pliiladelphia  as  a  perpetual  remeiubranco.  Another  ]>ortion  of  the  pupils' 
work  will  be  kept  iu  the  library  of  the  University  of  Now  York ;  another  in  Michi- 
gan, and  tlio  rest  iu  California.  The  AnierieaiiH  realized  that  they  would  not  be 
able  a;^ain  to  obtain  such  material  for  examination  and  eoinparison.  In  colleeting 
as  much  of  pu]>ils*  work  as  possible  from  all  the  exhibits  from  tlie  French,  Japanese, 
etc.,  they  aceumulated  highly  interesting  material  for  comparison. 

It  is  also  important  to  know  that  in  America  the  chair  of  peday;ogits  in  universi- 
ties is  filled  by  pedagogues  and  not  by  philosphcrs;  that  the  ]>rofos8()r  teaches,  and 
also  practices  x>edagogy.  In  so  far  as  pupils'  ac^tual  work  compares,  not  only  in 
theories  but  in  fact<<,  there  are  perhaps  no  better  subjects  for  comparative  study 
than  the  exercise  books  of  American,  English,  Swedish,  and  German  i)npils. 

What  opinion  was  pronouneed  on  the  German  educational  exhibit?  As  far  as 
I  know,  all  that  we  accomplished  was  appreciated,  and  nt  tiujcs  overestimated. 
Knowing  the  weak  points  of  our  own  educational  systems  and  the  distance  wo  must 
measure  before  attaining  conditions  with  which  we  can  be  satistied;  we  wore  some- 
times rather  embarrassed  by  the  praise  lavished  upon  our  achievements. 
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Evor>'  one  of  the  great  civilized,  countries  sent  a  delegation  of  educators  to  Chicago. 
France  sent  six  delegates,  among  them  the  brother  of  the  renowned  director  of  French 
primary  schools,  M.  Buisson;  the  rector  of  Poitiers,  M.  Compayr6,  and  also  a  woman. 
Russia  delegated  Prince  Wolkonski ;  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  sent  Professor 
Dimscha  and  Mnic.  von  Schemstkin ;  Denmark  sent  a  iady  from  Copenhagen,  who  gave 
us  enough  to  do.  She  was  the  awarding  judge  for  German  normal  schools  and  their 
preparatory  institutions,  and  I  must  confess  that  she  had  very  profound  knowledge 
of  professional  preparation  for  teachers.  I  carried  on  many  a  heated  discussion  with 
her  to  convince  her,  not  always  convinced  myself,  of  the  excellence  of  our  organiza* 
tions.  Sweden  and  Norway  had  sent  quite  a  number  of  noted  educators,  among 
them  the  director  of  the  pedagogical  seminary  in  Stockholm.  Representatives  from 
the  United  States  were  numerous.  Besides  official  delegates,  there  were  hundreds 
of  teachers  who  individually  visited  the  exhibition. 

Their  first  question  invariably  was :  "  Where  is  your  kindergarten  ? ''  The  German 
educational  exhibit  included  no  kindergartens  by  reason  of  their  forming  no  part  of 
the  governmental  system.  Kindergarten  education  was  represented  elsewhere ;  partly 
in  the  Children's  Building.  The  second  question  was :  "  Where  is  your  public  (mean- 
ing people's)  school  workf "  We  had  exhibited  no  written  work  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  Prussia,  but  had  selected  and  arranged  a  large  collection  from  Wilrtem* 
berg.  This  collection  showed  that  the  people's  schools  in  that  country  have  attained 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  Another  question  was:  "What  method  do  you  adopt!" 
or,  *' What  is  your  system?"  We  often  met  with  the  opinion  that  a  single  system 
predominates  in  Germany;  that  a  book,  so  to  speak,  a  prescriptive  regulation  (like 
the  English  education  code)  applies  to  the  whole  Empire.  If  one  inquired  concerning 
our  method  and  was  directed  to  the  library  containing  the  methods  of  teaching  in 
elementary  schools  in  a  long  row  of  volumes,  or  perhaps  only  the  methods  adapted 
for  teaching  a  single  branch,  say,  arithmetic,  he  turned  away  in  dismay.  The  ques- 
tion: "How  do  you  teach  reading,  music  or  physics  or  singing,  etc. f '*  was  asked 
every  minute.  One  day  a  young  lady  representing  a  large  newspaper  came  to  me, 
sat  down,  and,  taking  out  her  notebook,  said  with  American  determination:  "Now, 
my  dear  Professor,  what  are  your  views  on  education  ?  *'  She  expected  my  pedagogical 
creed  in  a  nutshell. 

Thus  we  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  peculiarity  of  American  education 
and  how  it  is  understood  in  that  country.  Only  the  best  schools  of  the  most 
progressive  States  have  an  idea  of  the  manifold  liberty  that  perme<ates  all  our  uni- 
formity and  directive  agencies,  the  liberty  of  the  individual  teacher  in  momentary 
formation  and  treatment  of  their  subjects.  We  had  on  exhibition  a  collection  of 
all  the  text-books  used  by  the  pupils  of  40  schools,  including  rural  schools  of  the 
western,  middle,  and  eastern  sections  of  Germany,  and  those  of  large,  medium-sized, 
and  small  cities.  When  asked  to  show  the  books  of  our  elementary  schools,  every- 
one was  astonished  when  we  pointed  to  the  Bible,  a  book  of  biblical  history,  an 
arithmetic,  a  copy  book  for  penmanship,  and  a  reader  used  in  a  city  school  of  Berlin. 
At  first  it  was  hard  for  Americans  to  understand  that  with  us  the  teacher  himself 
replaces  the  text-book  on  physics,  zoology,  botany,  etc. 

Americans  and  Germans  do  not  agree  on  this  point.  Our  tendency  is  to  instruct 
orally  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  make  use  of  a  book  only  when  it  is  necessary  for 
reference.  The  Americans  teach  by  means  of  a  text-book,  not  because  of  the  ina- 
bility of  the  teacher,  but  from  pedagogical  principles.  Their  idea  is  that  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge  the  pupil  should  not  feel  continually  dependent  upon  the  teacher, 
but  should  himself  do  as  much  work  as  possible.  Their  books  are  very  cleverly 
divided  into  a  number  of  lessons.  Questions  relative  to  the  subject  of  the  lesson 
are  given  to  the  pupils  in  brief  form  to  awaken  thought.  The  teacher  assigns  a 
lesson  that  has  not  been  reviewed,  and  the  pupil,  like  the  gold  digger,  studies  by 
"  digging  out  the  lesson.*'  American  teachers  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  method 
keeps  the  pupil  constantly  dependent  and  gives  him  too  little  chance  for  self-activ- 
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ity.  Their  parpose  is  to  let  him  do  as  much  work  as  he  can  hy  himself.  The  teacher 
miiBt  only  snpplement,  help,  steer,  or  direct,  and  in  so  doing  interfere  as  little  as 
poBsihle  with  the  independence  of  his  pnpil.  That  is,  in  rough  outline,  the  Ameri- 
can principle,  according  to  which  there  is,  in  most  cases,  nothing  of  what  we  call 
▼ivid  oral  instruction  and  the  unfolding  of  the  suhject-matter  in  class.  An  Ameri- 
can teacher  rarely  enjoys  that  supremo  pleasure  of  reading  in  the  eyes  of  his  class 
that  they  are  following  him,  nor  has  he  the  pleasurable  consciousness  of  developing 
a  subject  himself  as  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  demand. 

This  is  a  consequence  of  the  low  average  of  the  professional  education  of  American 
teachers,  which  to  me,  on  the  whole,  seemed  particularly  low.  Perhaps  our  method 
is  at  fault  in  a  measure.  It  seems  to  me  that  wo  clear  away  too  many  difficulties  for 
the  pupil ;  we  make  study  too  easy  for  him,  are  too  anxious  to  spare  him  work  bj 
which  he  himself  could  discover  what  we  elucidate.  Undoubtedly  the  AmericMi 
pupil  is  more  independent  of  his  teacher  than  the  German.  That  indejiendenoe  is 
a  consequence  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  pupil  toward  the  teacher,  which  is 
influenced  by  the  general  position  of  youth  in  the  nation. 

The  Americans  believe,  and  I  think  they  are  right,  that  their  drawing  and  model- 
ing are  superior  to  ours.  In  good  American  schools  instruction  in  both  is  given  firom 
the  very  first.  Practice  of  the  hand  and  eye  is  cultivated  f^om  the  first  day  of 
school.  It  seems  to  mo  that  American  drawing  is  lighter,  f^eer,  and  easier  than  onrs. 
A  second  superiority  in  American  schools  which  I  noticed  is  the  pupils'  command  of 
their  mother  tongue,  written  as  well  as  spoken.  It  surprised  every  one  of  us  to 
ob8or\'e  with  what  confidence  and  facility  the  pupils  wrote  their  mother  tonji^e. 
For  instance,  we  entered  a  class  of  tho  second  school  year;  the  teacher  said:  ''Here 
is  a  gentleman  from  Berlin.  Berlin  is  in  Germany.  He  wishes  to  see  our  schooL 
Now,  writo  what  you  see."  The  children  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing: ''A  gentleman  comes  into  our  school.  This  gentleman  is  from  Berlin.  Ha 
looks  kind.  He  speaks  with  the  teacher.  Ho  can  speak  English."  The  children 
expressed  themselves  in  short,  forcible  sentences. 

An  off-hand  composition  on  the  fish  by  n  class  of  the  second  year  also  was  as  fol- 
lows :  ''  I  have  seen  a  fish.  I  saw  the  gills  of  the  fish  too ;  they  are  red.  Our  teacher 
says  fish  breathe  through  the  gills.  My  father  always  eats  baked  fish."  That  is 
how  Americans  teach ;  they  allow  children  to  write  on  quietly,  and  correct  only  the 
worst  mistakes.  American  pupils  do  not  use  exercise  books,  but  simply  plain  sheets 
of  paper.  They  write  only  very  short  compositions  on  what  they  know,  see,  or  have 
.  personally  experienced.  On  the  other  hand,  we  insist  entirely  too  much  upon  imi- 
tation of  literary  examples,  make  our  pupils  write  too  much  according  to  models, 
and  we  criticise  their  language  too  closely.  The  liberty  which  allows  a  child  its 
naivetd  of  expression,  the  artlessness  of  its  views,  and  the  simplicity  of  its  language^ 
we  do  not  always  find  with  us.  In  regard  to  that  we  can  learn  something  from  the 
Americans. 

Not  to  try  your  patience  too  long  I  shall  mention  but  one  other  fact.  Our  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school,  the  length  of  sessions,  the  large  number  of  school  days 
in  a  year,  the  large  average  attendance,  the  universality  of  popular  education,  the 
extent  and  thoroughness  of  our  normal  school  course,  the  excellence  and  abundance 
of  our  devices  for  object  teaching  and  the  accurate  and  tasteful  execution  of  our 
apparatus,  awakened  the  greatest  admiration.  Americans  acknowledged  our  supe- 
riority over  them  in  those  matters.  The  liberty  that  does  not  allow  the  individual 
teacher's  own  work  to  suffer  under  restrictive  regulations  is  entirely  unknown  to 
them.  The  German  system  of  instruction  was  much  commented  upon  by  Americans 
of  high  standing  and  others.  A  Frenchman,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  said  that  our 
educational  exhibit  was  the  best  manifestation  of  Germany's  power,  and  we  often 
heard  that  the  seriousness  of  the  German  character  was  clearly  revealed  in  this 
division  of  the  great  Exposition.  A  Chicago  student  spent  a  long  time  in  this  depart- 
ment to  prepare  for  his  doctorate  a  dissertation  on  the  leading  thoughts  in  the 
German  educational  exhibit. 
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Now,  wbat  is  goiDg  to  become  of  all  this  material?  The  text  and  exercise  books 
left  in  America  yve  can  easily  replace^  but  shall  what  remains  be  scattered  to  the 
winds  f  It  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  form  so  complete  a  collection  again,  for  seldom 
is  so  ardent  a  zeal  aroused  as  that  which  everyone  displayed  who  contributed  in 
any  way  to  this  work.  Could  we  not  succeed  in  keeping  it  together  if  only  oh  a 
provisionary  foundation  for  a  German  museum  of  education  to  be  established  on  a 
more  elaborate  scale  to  serve  educational  purposes?  All  our  large  libraries  might 
contribute  their  superfluous  schoolbooks. 

If  wo  could  collect  the  literature  of  every  branch  of  study  in  systematic  retro- 
gradation  until  wo  had  compiled  a  history  of  these  branches,  wo  would  know  exactly 
the  development  of  a  subject  from  the  most  illiterate  to  the  present  time.  Just  now 
no  one  knows  anything  of  the  history  of  such  subjects.  If  we  could  retrace  our  steps 
in  the  past  by  means  of  school  programmes,  organizatory  orders,  and  other  school 
publications,  we  would  attain  an  excellent  object:  The  history  of  German  schools 
from  sources  at  present  unknown.  What  wo  now  call  history  of  education  is  not  a 
history  of  facts,  but  of  systems  and  theories.  If  we  were  to  investigate  how  much 
of  the  theories  of  Salzmann  and  Pestalozzi  and  others  had  entered  the  schools  as  late 
as  1830,  we  would  find  that  outside  of  books  their  views  influenced  the  i>eopl6  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  much  less  than  we  care  to  acknowledge. 

Were  we  to  collect  all  educational  appliances  upon  this  stock  collection,  it  might 
become  a  place  of  reference  for  the  information  of  school  authorities,  directors,  and 
teachers  as  well  as  for  specialists.  It  might  likewise  be  a  receptacle  for  the  school 
statistics  of  Germany  and  for  the  history  of  the  schools  in  all  tho  German-Hi)eaking 
nations  at  present  not  in  existence.  We  should  then  have  an  educational  watch 
tower  from  which  to  observe  what  schools  of  other  nations  accomplish.  I  believe  wo 
do  not  look  beyond  our  own  confines  often  enough  to  have  other  than  biased  views  of 
the  great  success  onr  school  s^'stem  has  met  with.  It  would  be  well  for  us  if  we 
had  the  place  and  the  number  of  men  there  are  in  the  United  States  whose  life's  work 
is  to  introduce  into  tho  schools  of  their  country  whatever  they  find  good  and  excel- 
lent on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  in  the  methods  of  the  great,  civilized  nations  of 
the  Old  World.  Such  an  institution  could  efifect  much  general  good;  whether  it  will 
ever  exist  is  still  doubtful. 

Permit  me  to  draw  your  attention  once  more  to  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
American  educational  exhibit.  What  is  most  important  for  us  to  notice  is  that 
the  exhibit  was  not  arranged  according  to  a  uniform  plan ;  the  work  of  whole  schools 
and  that  of  individuals  were  placed  next  to  each  other  heterogeuously.  The  whole 
exhibit  seemed  to  lack  system.  Strictly  systematic  arrangement  was  a  feature  of 
our  exhibit  made  possible  only,  because  affairs  having  been  conducted  by  compara- 
tively few  i>ersons  perfectly  familiar  with  the  leading  thoughts,  everything  was 
directed  from  a  common  center.  In  the  American  exhibit  excellence  was  found  side 
by  side  witli  puerile  endeavors;  some  instances,  indeed,  are  almost  incredible. 
Among  x>upils'  work,  a  small  number  of  the  Catholic  schools  of  one  State  had  exhib- 
ited a  portrait  of  Pope  Leo  made  of  their  bishops'  hair.  That  was  also  pupils'  work, 
but  there  was  much  that  was  excellent  in  this  very  odd  collection. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  how  young  States  like  the  Dakotas,  having  been  States 
only  a  few  years,  became  studded  with  universities,  seminaries,  public  schools,  and 
high  schools.  In  South  Dakota,  which  was  a  Territory  four  years  ago,  the  univer- 
sity had  already  burned  down  once.  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  a  number  of  other  young 
States  presented  classes  by  means  of  photographs  and  the  phonograph.  As  large  a 
photograph  as  x>ob8iblo  was  taken  of  a  class  during  the  hour  of  recitation,  and  the 
recitation  itself  was  taken  do^^-n  word  for  word  in  shorthand,  and  these  notes  tran- 
scribed on  a  typewriter  and  bound ;  sometimes  a  whole  lesson  was  spoken  into  the 
phonograph.  So,  then,  seated  in  an  easy  chair,  with  the  ends  of  the  tubes  of  the  Edi- 
son phonograph  held  to  our  ears  and  the  large  photograph  of  the  class  before  ns, 
we  heard  the  teachers  instruct  and  the  pupils  answer.    Tlius  we  were  enabled  to  pass 
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judgment  on  a  model  lesson  in  liiAtor^'  or  grammar,  and  conld  convince  ourselves  of 
its  correctness  by  the  engrossed  steuogram  subniitt4)d.  Among  my  collections,  still 
on  the  ocean,  I  have  a  number  of  such  phonograms  and  photographs  which  were 
presented  to  mo.  Perhaps  I  shall  he  able  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  listening 
to  such  a  history  lesson  recited  in  South  Dakota. 

In  all  American  schools  and  cxhibitrt,  as  said  before,  much  stress  was  laid  upon 
what  Americans  call  individual  work,  i.  e.,  not  only  the  achievements  of  a  class,  but 
also  that  which  a  single  pupil  aocomplishea  by  choice  under  direction  of  his  teacher. 
Their  ))rinciple  of  not  depriving  the  ]>upil  of  his  independence  influences  also  their 
estimation  of  perscmal  acc^unplishments  peculiar  to  them,  i.e.,  drawing  and  modeling. 
Very  o<ld  things  were  produced  in  this  individoal  work.  A  girl  in  u  Utah  school  had 
pre]»ared  a  folio  volume  containing  the  entire  history  of  literature  of  all  civilized 
countries  arranged  in  parallel  columns ;  this  was  considered  a  particularly  great 
piece  of  work.  Further  on  we  saw  large  volames  of  written  lectures  on  psychology 
and  pedagogy.  To  us  this  overestimation  of  paper  work,  the  printed  or  Avritteu  aa 
against  what  we  call  the  living  word,  seems  very  strange, 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  Prof.  Stephax  WAKtzoLDT,  of  Berlin. 

SECOND  iKCTUHE. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  my  first  lecture  I  had  the  pleasure  of  allowing  you 
how  the  German  educational  exhibit  developed,  what  impression  it  made  on  the, 
difTirent  nations,  particularly  on  American  teachers,  and  how,  judging  our  achieve- 
iiiouts  from  the  American  standpoint,  it  brought  to  light  certain  fnndauieutal  difl'er- 
euccs  between  our  pedagogic  conceptions  and  those  of  the  Americans.  To-day  per- 
mit me  to  acquaint  you  with  the  government  and  policy  of  public  education  in  tlie 
United  States.  In  order  to  understand  under  what  conditions  schools,  or  the  educa- 
tional life  of  a  nation  may  thrive,  wo  must  glance  at  its  lii.storical,  economic,  and 
social  position,  and  at  the  conditions  of  its  political  existence;  for  the  educational 
institutions  of  a  nation  are  strongly  influenced  by  its  history,  its  activity,  and  their 
effects.  We  must  consider  what  the  talent  of  the  nation  is,  the  bent  of  the  educa- 
tion it  requires  to  fuliill  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  the  end  it  x>urposes  to  attain 
thi'ough  its  education. 

Being  descendants  of  the  most  gifted  nations  of  Europe,  Ainericans,  on  an  average, 
are  presumably  not  less  gifted  than  their  ancestors  of  the  Old  World.  The  country 
has  developed  from  colonies:  only  the  adventurous  enii«;rate,  those  who  have  ideas 
of  their  own  and  the  strong  will  to  carry  their  ideas  into  ettect;  in  short,  active, 
aspiring  people,  while  the  sluggish  and  inert  stay  at  homo.  Hence  this  involunt-ary 
selection  explains  the  very  natural  increase  in  talent  and  cax)a«ity.  Exi)erience 
teaches  that  a  great  increase  in  national  ability  takes  x>lA(^e  in  consequence  of  an 
intermingling  of  representatives  of  highly  civilized  nations.  On  the  whole,  the 
union  of  Germanic-Anj;lo-Saxon  and  Romano-Celtic  blood  has  not  been  attended  by 
unfavorable  results.  The  conditions  of  life  and  nature  ar<^  similar  to  those  of  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  energy  of  North  Americans  has  had  a  broad  and  fertile  fiehl  for 
display  from  the  beginning;  their  intelligence  has  been  stimulated  by  struggles 
with  nature  and  circumstances,  so  that  the  i)hysical  and  mental  constitution  of  the 
American,  though  similar  to  that  of  Europeans,  has  become  more  refined  and  much 
more  active. 

Americans  consider  themselves  more  intelligent  than  all  other  nations.  An  Ameri- 
can never  thinks  slightingly  of  himself;  ho  believes  himself  to  bo  the  man  of  the 
future,  conscious  that  nothing  within  the  limits  of  human  jiower  and  ingenuity  is 
impossible  for  him.  llis  achievement  prove  that  he  thinks  and  acts  very  quickly, 
that  he  is  gifted  with   a  lively  imagination,  and  that,  veT\i;v\\^Js,  \\\  \\\^  '^^\sX>a.\i>& 
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moral  emotions  exercise  little  restrictive  power;  though  this  is  rather  a  douhtfiil 
assertion.  If  wo  contemplate  the  immigrant  in  the  United  States  in  the  second  or 
third  generation,  we  find  that  he  comprehends  quickly,  learns  eagerly,  is  not  nar- 
rowed down  in  the  exercise  of  his  will  power,  and  is  altogether  practical.  Ameri- 
can schools  aim  directly  at  being  practical  f^om  the  lowest  primary  school  to  the 
final  university  course. 

The  Americans  are  superior  to  all  other  nations  in  the  precocity  of  the  young, 
which  shows  itself  in  physical  deyelopment,  as  well  as  in  that  of  cliaracter.  While 
the  twenty-fifth  year  is  accepted  as  the  beginning  of  the  productive  ago  in  our 
States,  it  is  from  five  to  eight  years  earlier  among  the  middle  classes  in  America. 
This  more  rapid  development  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Americans  enter  into 
business  life  earlier;  their  boys  become  independent  very  soon.  This  is  a  itecuniary 
gain  for  the  nation,  since  parents  are  rid  of  their  children  earlier,  and  a  propor- 
tionally larger  number  of  persons  are  simultaneously  self-supporting.  Inasmuch  as 
everyone  yields  to  youth  in  America,  the  American  boy  is  or  is  considered,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  future ;  he  is  everywhere  looked  ui)on  as  the  bearer  of  new  ideas; 
whoever  does  not  care  to  grow  old  associates  with  youth  and  the  youngest.  Even 
in  the  family  the  child  is  independent  at  an  early  ago.  Parental  authority  and 
strict  home  training  are  seldom  met  with.  Girls  and  boys  are  educated  alike  in  and 
out  of  school.  In  order  to  understand  the  peculiarity  of  life  at  school,  we  must 
consider  that  the  two  sexes  associate  unreservedly  with  each  other. 

It  is  a  principle  with  Americans  to  allow  a  free  development  as  early  as  possible. 
Erudition,  if  not  turned  to  practical  account,  is  not  much  thought  of.  The  aim  of 
public  schools  (the  question  of  higher  education  lies  outside  the  pale  of  my  die- 
course)  above  all  things,  is  to  educate  practical  men,  competent  to  fill  the  great 
Tacant  spaces  still  existing,  increase  opulence,  and  work  together  in  the  buniuess 
interests  that  engage  the  minds  of  all  intellectual  men.  Thus  are  developed  an 
expansive  race,  characters  quickly  resolute,  energetic  and  unwavering  in  execution. 
Considerjible  difference,  however,  exists  between  the  old  States  of  the  Atlantio 
Coast,  the  Central,  and  the  Western  States.  The  first  already  lead  a  historic  exist- 
ence, in  pursuance  of  which  relations,  things,  and  people  arc  similar  to  those  of 
Europe.     The  Central  and  the  Western  States  are  still  young. 

It  soon  becomes  evident  that  this  nation  and  its  children,  when  compared  with 
ours,  are  lacking  in  pensiveness,  warmth  of  feeling,  tenderness,  and  childlike  sim- 
plicity, and  do  not  enjoy  what  may  be  called  the  fairy  life  of  imagination  and 
heart.  Americans  unreluctantly  acknowledge  that  they  look  at  things  fVom  a 
bird's-eye  view,  or  at  an  eagle's  perspective.  Of  great  weight  in  considering  their 
schools  and  their  ready  acceptance  of  what  is  new  and  foreign,  is  the  fact  that  their 
country  is  poor  in  history  and  monuments;  they  are  not  hampered  by  the  strong 
traditions  from  the  eternal  past  handed  down  to  old  civilized  nations  like  ours. 
Americans  readily  comprehend  what  is  now,  and  incline  to  making  experiments. 
They  are  impatient  for  quick  results,  even  in  education.  They  expect  to  pick  the 
ripe  fruit  of  pedagogic  sciences  and  skill  in  an  incredibly  short  period  of  time.  The 
schemes  and  policy  followed  in  their  schools  sometimes  foster  these  forced  conditions. 
Moreover,  Americans  are  easily  deceived  by  first  results  quickly  gained. 

America  possesses  proportionally  few  highly  educated  persons.  Comparatively 
few  men  have  more  than  regular  common  school  education,  or  have  taken  the  full 
course  of  elementary  and  high  schools  and  attended  universities  to  enter  upon  life 
as  highly  educated  men.  Tho  educational  course  of  Americans  runs  in  zigzag  linee, 
and  is  interrupted  by  other  occupations.  Tho  adult  eventually  acknowledges  the 
necessity  of  education,  recognizing  insufficiencies  not  felt  at  first ;  therefore  we  often 
find  wide  gaps  in  tho  most  cultivated  American  minds.  The  Amerirrans  have  been 
defined  as  the  type  of  a  nation  in  which  gross  ignorance  nover  prevails  among  the 
masses.  There  are  as  few  persons  wholly  uneducated  as  there  are  those  of  high  and 
refined  education,  so  that  in  general  in  regard  to  knowledge  and  intellectual  inter- 
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eats  nn  equilibrium  exists.  AiiHTican.s  li:iv(^  an  iuHtinctivo  regard  for  education,  aud 
long  for  its  possession';  but  uot  being  desirous  of  gainiug  knowledge  only  ut  school, 
sehcols  arc  considered  a  thing  to  be  diHi>ensed  with  as  early  as  possible.  The  popu> 
larization  of  scieure  in  America,  however,  makes  learning  out  of  school  eany. 

There  is  no  other  <'onntiy  in  the  world  in  which  so  many  learned,  popular  lectures 
are  delivered.  Summer  B<diools  are  ideutiiied  with  summer  resorts  only  for  tho  i)ur- 
posc  of  attracting  professors  to  deliver  scientific  discourses  in  tho  quiet  of  rural 
surroundings.  America  has  numerous  well-edited  journals.  Tho  Knglish  language 
during  the  last  <'entnry  has  developed  into  an  excellent  medium  of  communication 
for  common  intercourse  as  well  as  for  scientilic  purposes.  In  striving  to  admit  as 
many  as  possible  into  the  higher  institutions  oflearning,  Americans,  good  politicians 
as  they  are,  make  access  to  higher  courses  as  easy  as  possible. 

When  we  consider  what  each  State  does  and  tho  whole  I'nion  does  for  advanced 
schools  wo  must  conclude  that  entirely  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  them, 
combined  with  a  certain  vanity  of  higher  education.  Every  American  school,  of 
whatever  kind,  from  tho  university  dowu  to  the  primary  school,  is,  on  priuci2>lo,  au 
atlair  oi'  tho  community.  Tho  management  of  common  schools  is  neither  au  affair 
of  tho  Federal  nor  of  the  State  government,  but  of  that  of  tho  community.  Accord- 
ingly, every  city,  even  the  smallest,  has  full  liberty  to  arrange  its  school  sj^stem  as 
it  will  and  can.  It  alone,  within  tho  limits  of  tho  State  school  law,  has  tho  right 
of  examination,  appointment,  and  supervision  of  teachers;  of  prescribing  tho  course 
of  study;  determining  the  methods,  aims,  and  diHciplino  in  tho  minutest  detail; 
planning  and  overseeing  tho  construction  of  its  Bcho<dhouses;  selecting  tho  text- 
books, and  exercising  supervision.  In  consequence,  a  eommen<lablc  rivalry  is  engen- 
dered between  cities  regarding  tho  a<lvancement  of  their  schools;  but,  on  tho  other 
hand,  a  spirit  of  local  patriotism  permeates  all  educational  afl'airs.  It  is  actually 
diflicult  to  learn  from  tho  inhabitants  of  the  city  itself  what  is  going  on  in  its 
schools;  and  if  we  examine  them  ourselves,  things  sometimes  look  very  different 
from  what  wo  have  been  led  to  suppose. 

The  Stato  requires  that  the  community  do  everything;  so  you  can  readily  imagine 
that  the  schools  of  thinly  populated  districts  differ  greatly  in  their  results.  Poor 
localities  have  schools  miserably  equipped,  if  they  have  any  at  all;  while  old» 
Tvealthy,  and  large  communities  have  a  largo  number  of  excellent  schools.     ^     «     • 

The  total  public  school  expenditure  amounted  to  $140,000,000  in  1890.  Every  i)upil 
annually  costs 72  marks;  in  Prussia 29.74  marks.  The  ditrerencc,  however,  is  decep- 
tive, for  tho  purchasing  power  of  $1  in  tho  United  States  is  often  not  greater  than 
that  of  a  mark  in  Gerumny ;  so  the  average  cost  of  a  pupil  is  about  the  same  in 
both  countries.  In  considering  expenses,  salaries,  etc.,  we  must  not  forget  that 
more  can  bo  done  with  4.20  marks  in  Germany  than  with  f  1  in  America.  Publio 
schools  in  tho  United  States  offer  gratuitous  instruction;  there  is  in  many  places 
no  charge  for  text-books,  stationery,  or  reference  books  used  by  tho  pui)ils.  It  is 
customary  to  have  a  library  in  connecti<m  with  every  school,  and  each  i)upil  under 
direction  is  daily  allowed  to  spend  from  a  half  hour  to  an  hour  in  referring  to  the 
dictionaries  aud  lexicons  for  such  information  as  ho  may  need  or  desire. 

Let  us  see  how  matters  stand  in  regard  to  comi)ulsory  attendance  at  school. 
Legally  enforced  attendance,  as  it  exists  with  us,  we  find  only  in  tho  New  England 
States,  and  Now  York,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  Nevada,  and  California.  In  Texas  and 
Nevada,  however,  tho  conditions  of  education  and  tho  distribution  of  the  popula* 
tion  do  not  permit  compulsory  attendance.  Texas,  with  an  area  larger  than  that  of 
Germany,  aud  numbering  only  2,500,000  inhabitants,  has  vast  unsettled  districts 
toward  its  western  boundary.  In  California  the  conditions  of  civilization  and  set- 
tlement make  compulsory  attendance  at  school  altogether  illusory.  But  what  is 
worse  than  all  is  that  in  none  of  theso  States  having  a  C(»mi>ulsory  attendance  law 
can  a  father  be  forced  to  send  his  children  to  school.  Such  action  contradicts  the 
American  conception  of  personal  liberty.     There  arc  no  policemen  for  Ibat  >^VkX>^vs^Rk^ 
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no  geiidnrmes  (coustables  on  hor8el)ack)  to  force  children  to  go  to  school.  No  judge 
ran  sentence  j\  father  to  punishment  for  wrongfully  keeping  a  child  from  school.  To 
1)6  sure,  he  ought  to  send  his  child  to  school,  hut  it  is  often  the  case  that  he  does 
not  do  it. 

America  shows  universal  weakness  in  the  lack  of  executive  power  and  vigilance, 
resulting  from  the  fear  of  encroaching  ujion  the  liberty  of  its  citizojis.  There  ia 
nowhere  strict  execution  of  legal  orders  regarding  attendance  at  school.  But  we 
mnst  not  forget  that  in  the  United  States  no  measure  exists  by  which  an  accurate 
list  of  the  number  of  children  who  ought  to  go  to  school  can  bo  made  out.  Families 
are  not  required  to  announce  their  arrival  and  have  tlnar  names  and  address,  or 
change  of  address,  entered  upon  the  civil  roll  at  the  city  hall.  Authorities  have  no 
means  of  finding  oat  when  children  attain  the  proper  ago  for  being  adiiiitted  into 
school.  "We  allow  oiirselves  to  be  hoodwinked  when  we  believe  what  we  read,  that 
in  a  certain  State  children  are  obliged  by  law  to  attend  school  for  eight  years.  A 
few  cities  to  which  the  cause  of  education  is  dear  have  instituted  a  school  police 
force.  In  Boston  these  "truant  ofliccrs,"  as  they  are  called,  number  about  16  men, 
who,  voluntarily,  investigate  the  cause  of  neglect  in  attendance,  and  atteuix>t  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  children  too  young  to  leave  the  school;  but  it  is  impo.s- 
siblc  for  them  in  fulfill  their  duty  to  the  full  extent.  The  word  ''truant'*  means 
idler  (Tagedieb);  accordingly*'  truant  officers''  would  mean  police  after  loafers 
(Bummlerpolizei).  It  is  almost  ludicrous  to  say  that  compulsory  cducati<m  is  gen- 
erally adopted  in  the  United  States.  To  understand  that  neglected  children  are  not 
disposed  to  go  to  school,  we  must  visit  tlio  labor  c|uarters  of  cities  like  New  York, 
Chicago,  etc.,  and  see  the  children  coiuo  out  of  the  factories.     *     *     ^ 

According  to  authentic  reports  from  New  York,  not  more  than  T2  i>er  cent  of  all 
children  who  should  go  to  school  can  be  induced  to  do  so;  28  per  cent,  the  street 
Arabs,  never  attend  school.  The  greater  number  of  these  72  per  cent  attend  only  dur- 
ing three  to  four  months  of  the  year,  and  only  about  30  per  cent  go  for  four  consecutive 
years.  StatisticH  referring  to  tliescj  conditions,  however,  are  always  very  imperfect. 
We  nntiirally  ask,  '•  What  reason  have  children  for  staying  away  from  school?"  I 
have  Jit  baud  tlif  last  school  rex)ort  from  Chicago.  The  school  year  extends  from  one 
suninier  vacation  to  the  other,  from  September  till  June,  and  the  committee  of  inves- 
tigation found  that  during  the  year  1891-92, 12,900  children  missed  school  from  insuffi- 
cient causes;  0,275  were  notorious  loafers  and  idlers  who  could  not  be  forced  into 
school.  Among  these  youths  crime  finds  its  recruits.  The  other  3,130  cases  are  thu.-* 
accounted  for :  501  children  did  not  go  to  school  because  they  worked  away  from 
home;  302  were  obliged  to  work  at  home;  571  were  kei)t  at  homo  by  parents  disap- 
proving of  education;  25  because  of  physical  deformities;  3f)0  victims  of  poverty 
stayed  at  homo  for  want  of  clothing.  In  all  Chicago  32  only  had  private  lessons  at 
home;  870  were  always  sick ;  395  were  absent  for  unknown  reasons;  (».">  were  beyond 
the  icijuired  age,  though  still  deficient  in  knowledge. 

As  many  as  1,3^^  children  never  attended  school  on  account  of  thr  indilference  of 
their  parents,  the  depravity  of  the  father,  or  the  incorrigibility  of  the  children  them- 
selves. The  reasons  given  for  the  latter  were  intemperance  of  parents,  the  father 
being  away  from  home,  or  entire  abandonment  by  both  father  and  mother.  Seventy- 
four  l>oys,  cliildren  between  13  and  14  years  of  age,  d<?clared  that  their  fathers  drank, 
smoked,  and  never  came  home  at  night;  500  boys  were  said  to  be  in  the  house  of 
correction  ;  100  in  prison.  These  figures  certainly  show  a  very  bad  state  of  affairs; 
but  we  must  remember  that  a  city  like  Chicago  grows  by  the  influx  of  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  who  aro  not  always  the  worthiest.  The  following  statements 
arc  much  worse.  In  spitq  of  all  labor  legislation  and  supervision  of  factories  in  the 
United  States,  certificates  for  permission  to  work  aro  given  to  children  who  should  be 
going  to  school.  In  Chicago,  during  one  year,  such  ccrtincates  were  given  to  1,077 
children,  481  of  whom  were  girls;  98  of  these  children  were  10  years  old;  115,  11 
jenrs  old ;  342, 12  years:  and  .'>22.  13  years  old.     The  reasons  why  certificates  for  per- 
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missiou  to  work  were  given  in  thcso  casen  wcro  because  tlio  cliiltlrcn  were  poor,  or 
orphans,  or  bad  beeu  abandoned  b}*  parents,  and,  most  fn'qiicntly,  that  tbo  boy  might 
not  become  addicted  to  inteniperaiK-c.  We  niust  read  such  iiumber8  to  undcrHtaud 
how  beneficial  and  necessary  the  temperance  movement  in  America  is. 

Let  lis  leave  the  city  and  rctarn  to  tbo  conntry  in  general:  In  1890,  22  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  tbo  United  States,  14,500,000  luipils.  attended  school;  of  theso  96.5 
per  cent  received  an  elementary  education.  We,  as  teachers,  arc  moved  almost  to  on  vy^ 
when  we  consider  the  number  of  school  days  in  a  year  in  the  United  States.  The 
annual  avera<;e  is  only  134.3.  I  believe  in  Herlin  wo  havo  no  less  than  240.  Satur- 
days are  holidays  throughout  America.  The  134  school  days  an^  an  average  of  terms 
varying  greatly  in  dift'erent  States.  In  the  North  Atlantic  states,  for  instance  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York,  there  are  IGG  days  in  a  school  year;  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  for  instance  Maryland  and  Virginia,  97;' in  the  South  Central  States,  for 
instance  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  88;  and  in  the  Western  States,  135  days;  New 
Jersi'y  averages  the  greatest  number  of  school  days,  192;  and  North  Carolina  the 
least,  5{);  Illinois  has  148. 

The  oldigatory  course  ostensibly  requires  an  attendance  of  eight  yeai-s,  from  the 
sixth  to  the  fourteenth  year.  The  course  of  the  so-called  jirimary  school  covers  the 
first  four  3*enr8;  the  primary  school  prepares  for  the  grammar  school,  tbo  course  of 
which  likewise  requires  four  years.  In  round  numbers,  12,097,000  pupils  out  of  the 
02,500,000  inhabitants  of  the  Union  attended  these  elementary  schools  during  1890.  Of 
these  12,697,(XX)  only8,M4,000  children  attended  every  day  of  the  average  88  to  135 
scho<d  days;  that  is  to  say,  only  01  per  cent  attended  regularly.  Every  day  of  the 
average  1H5  days,  3l»  out  of  every  100  pupils,  or  1  of  every  3,  a  vrry  large  proportion, 
missiMl  srliool.  The  best  attendance  is  found  in  Massachusetts.  In  that  State  it  is 
73.7;  in  South  Carolina,  73.4 ;  and  in  New  Mexico,  80  per  cent,  hnt  this  happy  State 
has  only  03  days  in  a  school  year.  To  fonn  a  just  estimate  of  the  g<nieral  statistics 
referring  to  attendance  at  school,  proper  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  gn>ater  or 
fewer  number  of  school  days  in  the  year.     •    •     • 

According  to  available  statistics,  the  schools  of  Minnestita  are  tbe  ones  in  which 
attendance  is  i>oorcst,  the  number  of  school  days  during  the  year  ai\>  120,  and  only 
45  pupils  out  of  every  100  attend.  This  is  probably  too  sniall  an  average,  for  Minne- 
sota, I  believe,  posse8S<»8  excellent  schools.  Even  in  a  State  as  old  as  Maryland,  in 
which  Haltimoro  is  situated,  only  55  out  of  every  KM)  pupils  attended  school  regu- 
larly. In  the  United  States  the  average  number  of  days  with  a  full  aUendanco  were 
86  out  of  the  134 — namely,  a  i)roportion  of  40  days  uouattendanco  to  every  i)upil.  In 
North  Carolina  the  number  of  days  of  full  attendance)  averaged  37  out  of  59;  in 
Massachusetts  135  out  of  177;  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (the  city  of  Washington 
with  its  suburbs)  135  out  of  178;  in  New  York  ll.'>  out  «)f  IJ^O.  and  in  Illinois  107 
out  of  148. 

The  average  attendance  at  school  througliout  the  United  States  covers  four  of  the 
eight  years;  in  largo  cities  five  to  six  years;  in  the  South  sometimes  only  one  year, 
occasionally  a  few  months  only.  This  circumstance  easily  explains  the  policy  of 
many  cities  m  omitting  all  studies  not  absolutely  necessary,  eventually  limiting  the 
course  to  the  three  K*8 — "reading,  ^riting  and  -rithmetic." 

Permit  me  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  system  of  these  American  school.s.  It 
IS  charact^'ristic  of  the  United  States  that  in  spite  of  its  vast  extent  a  certain  uni- 
formity prevails.  The  dillevent  elements  of  immigration  have  not  impeded  the  ilevel- 
opment  of  a  certain  uniiorm  national  character;  neither  havo  the  different  languages 
prevented  a  uniformity  of  language.  So  all  schools,  notwithstanding  their  being 
affairs  of  the  communities,  are  still  governed  by  a  certain  uniform  system  nuxlelcd 
after  the  English.  The  first  four  years,  fi-om  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  j-ear  of  age,  are 
passed  at  the  primary  schools  corresponding  to  our  elementary  schools ;  the  following 
four  years,  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  age,  at  the  grammar  schools 
(similar  to  advanced  Volksschulen),  Kuccee<led  by  the  high  schools  \\\vc\jl\Ov\  ^vy^vix'^gak. 
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languages  i\T<^  bogiiii.  It  is  iiiipossiblo  for  a  imblic  school  puj)!!  to  loiini  foreign 
languages  before  the  age  of  11  or  15  years  j  until  tUeu  all  langujige  Icssous  arc  devoted 
to  the  mother  tougue.  German  is  taught  only  in  localities  whcro  there  are  a  great 
many  Germans,  and  then  under  a  separate  superintendent;  lately,  the  Irish  majority 
in  the  city  councils  has  suppressed  this  superlluity. 

Four  years  likewise  are  required  to  pass  tlirough  the  grades  of  the  high  school, 
from  the  last  grade  of  which  pupils  arc  admitted  into  academies,  universities,  and 
special  high  schools.  Primary',  grammar,  and  high  schools  form  a  clear  and  simple 
system.  The  divisions  of  the  course,  or  *•  terms,"  of  the  first  two  are  usually  annual, 
those  of  the  high  school  scnpannual;  the  one  prepares  for  tho  other.  As  I  have 
already  said,  the  majority  of  pupils  do  not  go  to  school  more  tlian  four  years,  and 
hence  do  not  pass  beyond  tho  primary  school.  There  are  only  a  few  private  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  instruction  is  selclom  given  at  home.  In  certain  districts  there  are 
numerous  Catholic  and  Protestant  parochial  schools,  which  include  religions  instruc- 
tion given  in  no  public  school  of  tho  United  States,  as  church  and  state  are  entirely 
separate  and  inde]>cudent.  Protestant  parochial  schools  are  mostly  Gorman,  and 
generally  excellent ;  where  Germans  predominate  in  largo  districts  they  also  have 
their  own  good  normal  schools. 

To  understand  tho  social  position  of  teachers,  men  and  women,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  know  tho  relation  of  the  sexes  in  American  schools,  both  of  teachers 
and  pupils;  this  is  connected  with  the  question  of  the  position  of  woman  in  America, 
a  question  beyond  my  purpose  to  discuss. 

No  distinction  in  tho  quality,  kind,  and  aim  of  instruction  is  made  in  any  of  the 
elementary  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  In  tho  old  States,  the  sexes  are  not  as  a  rale 
instructed  together  in  secondary  schools,  but  in  the  Central  and  Western  States  they 
sit  together  from  the  primary  school  to  the  uuivei*sity  included.  This  is  the  system 
of  coeducation,  tho  education  in  common  for  both  sexes  so  highly  commended  by 
Americans.  At  the  Congress  of  Education  at  Chicago  this  subject  was  often  dis- 
cussed; and  not  one  disaj)!) roving  voice  was  hoard.  At  first,  I  was  altogether 
misunderstood,  when  [  explained  that  our  views  on  the  education  of  girls  differ 
essentially  fnmi  those  of  Americans.  They  see  only  the  advantages  of  coeducation, 
believed  to  cultivate  boys,  and  strengthen  girls;  and  we  must  accept  those  peculiar 
conditions,  just  as  in  domestic  life  the  intercourse  of  boys  and  girls,  adults  as  well 
as  children,  is  altogether  different  from  what  it  is  among  us;  and  I  doubt  its  having 
a  moral  advantage.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  girls«on  the  average  are  more 
intelligent  than  the  boys;  they  go  to  school  longer.  In  tho  high  schools  (corre- 
sponding to  gynmasia  and  realschulen)  of  Chicago  the  proportion  of  girls  to  boys 
was  3  to  2.  As  business  and  politics  take  up  tho  men's  entire  time,  the  women  have 
become  tho  supporters  of  tho  higher  intellectual  interests  and  tho  ]>rotector8  of 
intellectuality  in  domestic  life. 

There  aro  many  more  women  than  men  teachers;  in  fact,  tho  latter  arc  so  rare  that 
the  word  **  teacher"  in  school  reports  is  considered  of  feminine  gender.  In  the  year 
1890  tho  large  number  of  363,935  teachers  were  employed  in  tho  public  schools  of 
tho  United  States;  of  them  238,333  were  women,  so  that  tho  percentage  of  male 
teachers  was  only  31.5  In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  like  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, only  20  per  cent  of  all  tho  teachers  are  men;  women  teach  even  in  the  high 
schools.  Had  I  not  been  accustomed  to  similar  experiences  in  England,  I  shoald 
have  been  moro  amazed  to  hear  Cicero's  speech  for  Alilo  interpreted  to  the  pupils  of 
a  I^atin  class  presided  over  by  fl  young  lady,  or  to  see  30  yinmg  ladies  working  aivay 
at  integral  calculus  under  the  direction  of  a  female  professor.  Tho  teachers'  roll — I 
speak  of  Chicago,  because  in  that  city  I  had  the  opportunity  of  studying  everything 
in  detail — has  few  men's  names.  Of  100  '* college"  graduates  admitted  to  the  univer- 
sity only  20  were  young  men;  the  other  80,  young  ladies;  henco,  as  far  as  intelligence 
can  be  extracted  from  books  or  procured  at  school,  tho  women  arc  ahead  of  the  men. 
Out  of  3,000  teachers  I  counted  about  200  men ;  the  names  were  not  separated  in 
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tlio  list.  Even  tlie  iiiflticntinl  positions,  u^)  to  that  of  school  commissiouor  itself,  are 
not  seldom  filled  by  'women. 

When,  aftiT  a  long  int-erim,  a  city  normal  school  was  reorganized  in  Chicago  last 
summer,  149  yonng  ladies  and  only  1  young  man  applied  for  admission.  Male  teach- 
ers predominate  only  in  the  ^States  with  a  largo  negro  population ;  so  in  the  Southeru 
States  we  find  CO  per  cent  male  to  40  per  cent  female  teachers. 

In  a  great  many  communities  male  and  female  teachers  draw  the  same  salaries. 
Equal  ])ay  is  given  for  the  equal  work  demanded.  Another  question  of  interest  to 
us  is,  why  so  few  men  become  teachers.  The  ])rincipal  reason  is  that  the  remunera- 
tion id  so  very  moderate  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living  and  to  what  can  be  earned 
in  other  i)rofeHsions ;  moreover,  a  teacher  rarely  acquires  celebrity.  In  America  thoro 
is  no  profession  of  teaching;  teachers  do  not  continue  to  be  teachers;  they  are  rather 
de])eudeut,  as  a  rule,  and  are  not  much  thought  of.  Most  teachers  of  public  schools 
accept  their  ])ositions  as  a  transient  stage;  wo  often  read  in  the  lives  of  promineut 
Americans  that  they  taught  in  their  youth.  The  long  school  vacations  are  made  use 
of  to  prepare  for  the  university,  or  to  study  law  or  medicine,  the  two  favorite  pro- 
fessions in  America.     Naturally,  there  is  a  paucity  of  experien<red  teachers. 

In  Illinois  it  was  proven  that  of  the  25,0G0  teachers  in  the  State  the  average 
time  of  service  was  four  years.  The  majority,  male  and  female,  are  youug  begin- 
ners; female  teachers  are  also  found  in  the  Central  and  Western  States,  where  there 
are  fewer  women  than  men.  Liberty  in  all  business  relations  is  so  great  that  men 
will  not  remain  in  other  than  high,  well-salaried  positions.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  permanent  positions  to  which  a  i)ension  is  attached  arc  not  known  in  America. 
The  army,  independent  of  polities,  is  the  only  institution  with  permanent  positions 
Avhich  has  a  most  admirable  corps  of  oHiccrs.  Teachers  arc  appointed  on  time;  and 
in  many  States  only  for  a  year  at  iirst,  and  this  is  done  on  principle.  Practically, 
the  rule  is  not  so  strictly  obser\'ed;  there  are  teachers  who  maintain  their  posi- 
tions, always  presupposing  that  great  political  changes  will  not  influence  municipal 
authority;  here  wo  meet  the  greatest  evil  of  the  whole  public  school  system  of  the 
United  States — the  influence  of  polities  upon  schools;  t-cachers,  and  educational 
afl'airs  to  their  minutest  details,  are  often  afle<'tcd  by  i)olitical  changes. 

In  many  cities  the  administration  and  superintendence  of  schools,  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  and  promotions  are  purely  political  questions.  Change  of  party 
rule  often  brings  about  a  change  of  the  whole  pcrs(»nnel  of  school.s,  from  commis- 
sioners and  superintendents  down  to  the  ranks  of  the  teachers.  Thi.s,  together  with 
other  things,  creates  a  want  of  staliility  in  American  schools;  there  are  no  traditions 
of  pedagogic  experiences,  neither  in  a  school  nor  in  a  city.  How  diftereut  in  Ger- 
many !  What  an  obundance  of  traditions  and  pedagogical  experiences  arc  collected 
in  a  normal  school  one  hundred  years  old!  In  America  ha.sty  experiments  replace 
the  slow  growth  in  Germany.  The  new  princijial,  the  new  member  of  the  school 
board,  and  the  new  administration,  are  too  impatient  to  carry  out  their  political  and 
moral  views  and  ideas  during  their  term  of  service.  No  one  ha.s  time  to  tiiiish  his 
work,  for  he  does  not  know  how  long  he  may  be  engaged  in  it ;  but  everybody  experi- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  this  constant  changing  is  an  advantage  to  education; 
nowhere  outside  of  America  are  new  ideas  more  easily  brought  to  light  and  put 
into  practice.  In  Germany  and  other  European  States  a  whole  life  must  be  devoted 
to  carrying  out  a  single  wholesome  idea.  In  America  any  capable  man  soon  finds  a 
city,  a  school,  or  an  endowed  institution  that  permits  him  to  realize  his  pedagogical 
idea. 

To  merely  touch  the  question  of  normal  training  of  teachers  in  a  word,  Americans 
themselves  best  know  that,  on  the  average,  it  is  still  inadequate.  The  minority  of 
teachers  are  educated  at  nonnal  schools.  The  ever  changing  board,  the  superintend- 
ent, or  occasionally  a  lower  oflicial,  often  influenced  by  politics,  decides  upon  a 
teacher-s  capacity.  A  definite  educational  policy  is  not  prescribed,  and  there  is 
no  uniform  examination.     Every  city  or  county  is  at  liberty  to  deterniiuc^vt&Q^'^ 
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standnrd;  be  iv  bi^li  or  lo^^ .  A  ]>rcparutiou  in  peilagoglcB  for  the  profession  is 
aluiost  entirely  wanting;  in  fai  t,  tbo  principle  Las  l»cen  enunciated  that  a  tcncher 
in  the  public  schools  need  not  know  more  than  ho  must  teach,  and  that  a  knowledge 
of  bis  text-book  is  sufficient.  Primary  school  teachers  ofton  have  not  stndiod 
beyond  the  grammar  school;  somotimos  they  even  si)eak  faulty  English. 

I  very  well  know  that  America  has  excellent  institutions  and  brilliant,  teachers^ 
but  we  must  not  look  only  at  the  llowor  so  Avillingly  held  out  to  us.  We  must  not 
limit  ourselves  ta  cities  renowned  for  their  scl  ools ;  we  must  ask  bow  matters  ai*e  iu 
general.  According  to  the  judgment  of  a  very  competent  American  school-teacher, 
tbo  work  done  in  normal  schools  does  not  compare  with  that  of  a  German  seminary. 
Pedngogically  and  scientifically  restricted,  ilio  teacL.^r  naturally  becomes  dependent. 
The  principal  and  inspector  instruct  him  weekly  and  even  daily,  prescribing  tbo 
daily  lessons  iu  every  detail.  Thus  tho  opinion  gains  credence  that  tho  achieve- 
ments of  a  school  aro  attril)ntablo  to  the  board  and  inspectors,  and  not  to  tbo 
teachers.     Teachers  must  first  bo  pre^jared. 

There  is  no  professional  body  of  teachers  Avith  dctermi:iative  power,  no  faculty 
meetings  that  have  decisive  disciplinary  and  other  powers.  In  many  cities  the 
teacher  is  a  i)oor  day-laburer  who  earns  bis  bread  in  sorrow  and  /ear  of  the  Damo- 
cles sword  of  loss  of  i)osition  which  bangs  over  his  head.  In  tho  whole  country 
there  is  no  i>rofe8sion  of  teaching  which  rests  on  an  avcnigo  uniform  education,  the 
conscionsness  of  professional  work  and  its  magnitude;  tho  nation,  as  sncb,  does  not 
recognize  it.  Teachers  have  no  representative  corporation;  what  \:o  hear  of  tho 
national  association  of  teachers  and  the  great  congresses  are,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, all  efforts  emanating  from  secondary  and  higher  schools,  in  which  only  ])rinei- 
pals,  inspectors,  etc.,  participate.  This  deficient  professional  preparation  of  the 
pnblic  school  teacher  is,  next  to  political  iullucnce,  tho  most  vulnerable  i>oint  of  the 
whole  American  school  system.  It  is  evident  that  the  achievements  of  even  a 
highly  gifted  people  must  fall  below  a  high  standard  under  such  a  rc^gime. 

Tho  schools  in  tho  cities  aro  usually  under  tho  direction  of  a  boaid  of  education, 
ap])ointcd  according  to  tho  city  statutes,  cither  directly  by  i)opular  election  or  indi- 
rectly by  tho  mayor  or  jud;j:es,  these  personages  being  considered  le«s  likely  to  be 
iulluenced  by  i)arty  prejudice.  Tho  members  of  tho  board  also  maybe  appointed 
by  individual  magistrates.  *     *    Tho  best  arrangement  seems  to  be  fonud  in 

cities,  like  Indianapidis,  where  the  mayor  appoints  tho  board  of  education  that 
elects  a  superintendent,  and  in  large  cities,  his  assistants.  Tho  entire  work  of  the 
school  falls  upon  them;  they  aro  often  professors,  but  just  as  often  meu  who  have 
practiced  other  vocations.  The  chief  superintendent  in  Chicago  was  fonnerly  a 
lawyer,  Dr.  Lane,  a  very  caj)able  man,  and  specially  enthusiastic  in  edneational 
work.  "^ 

Good  school  insjicctors  or  superintendents  do  not  stay  long  in  one  position.  In 
the  first  place,  they  aro  politically  dependent;  secondly,  larger  salarirs  and  other 
greater  iudueenients  draw  them  from  one  city  to  another.  In  many  cities  the*  gen- 
eral condition  of  schools  and  their  administration  is  in  a  transition  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  no  pedagogic  tradition  or  habits  of  administration  can  be  formed 
in  tho  schools.     «     »     • 

Permit  mo  to  say  a  few  words  on  tho  pecuniary  circumstances  of  American  teach- 
ers. The  entire  school  expendituro  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  with  a  population  in 
1892  approximating  1,611,000,  amounted  to  $^1,015,000,  or  10,^00,000  marks.  Two  and 
a  half  million  dollars,  considerably  moro  than  one-half,  was  appropriated  for  sala- 
ries. Salaries  of  jirincipals  of  grammar  schotds  aro  divided  into  groups  proportion- 
ate to  the  number  of  clas.ses  and  i)upil8  in  their  schools  and  tho  amount  of  work  io 
be  done.  Tho  first  group  of  principals  of  grammar  schools  receive  $1,050  the  first 
year  and  the  salary  increases  every  year  until  it  amounts  to  .f  1,200.  Tho  second 
group  ranges  from  $1,200  to  $1,100,  tho  third  group  from  $1,400  to  $1,000,  and  the 
bj^bcst  group  from  $2,300  to  $2,500. 
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Principals  of  primary  schools  be^in  witli  $1,050  and  never  receive  more  Uian 
$1,600.  In  a  city  like  (Miicngo,  whore  a  workingn:nii  receives  on  au  average  of  $2  a 
day,  men  and  women  teachers  in  primary  schools  begin  with  9M00,  or  1,620  marks, 
for  the  first  year.  The  second  3'oas  they  receive  $47.^>;  the  third,  $575;  the  fourth,  ^ 
$650;  the  fifth,  $700;  the  sixth  and  the  following  years,  $775;  i.  e.,  teachers  can 
receive  as  high  as  3,250  marks — a  proportionately  small  sum  considering  the  neces- 
sity of  the  position,  with  no  pension,  no  provision  for  widows,  etc.,  attached. 
Teachers  in  grammar  schools  aro  somewhat  better  situated ;  they  receive  $450  the 
first  year,  then  $525,  increasing  in  eight  years  to  $800,  or  about  3,350  marks.  8ub- 
stitntes  receive  $1.50  a  day,  after  they  have  been  tried  six  months.  The  so-called 
school  cadets— pupil  teachers  in  fact,  whose  employment  was  a  necessity  in  yearn 
past  in  Prussia — also  receive  75  cents  a  day  for  their  work,  which  they  perform  under 
the  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  regular  teacher.  When  we  compare  the  purchas- 
ing x>owcr  of  ii  mark  and  a  dollar,  we  understand  that  small  salaries  aro  the  reason 
the  teacher's  profession  receives  so  few  accessions. 

Two  yearn  ago,  after  a  number  of  contradictory  views  and  opinions  had  been 
expressed  on  the  school  system  of  the  United  States,  a  popular  New  York  magazine. 
The  Forum,  instituted  inquiries  on  its  own  account.  Dr.  Rice,  who  had  studied 
under  Professor  Rein  in  Jena, 'and  acquainteil  himself  with  educational  matters  in 
America,  was  commissioned  to  visit  the  larger  cities  in  order  to  investigate  their  sys- 
tem, administration,  and  educational  conditions.  He  visited  36  cities  of  the  Union. 
Every  city  considers  its  schools  and  school  buildings  the  best.  It  is  an  excellent 
arraugomcnt  that  anyone  professionally  interested  can  unceremoniously  enter  Ameri- 
can schools  at  any  time.  ''We  have  nothing  to 'Conceal,  and  are  always  ready  to 
learn  from  you,"  was  said  to  me. 

Dr.  Ricc*s  tour  of  iuKpectiuu  resulted  in  a  book  on  the  public  school  system  of  the 
United  States  in  1893.  It  contains  a  most  unbiased  and  exact  representation  of  the 
conditions  of  certain  schools,  together  with  their  administration,  as  he  observed  them. 
The  cities  are  mentioned,  but  not  the  names  of  the  schools  and  teachers.  It  is  an 
excellent  book,  containing  everything  that  the  author  liimsclf  saw  and  experienced. 
And  we  must  remember  that  ho  is  a  modem  educator  of  the  Herbartian  school,  one 
of  the  numerous  younger  American  men  who  passionately  and  zealously  apply  psy- 
chological principles  to  education. 

The  publication  of  his  book  caused  an  unidoasant  excitement,  because  he  laid  hih 
finger  on  many  an  open  wound.  Wo  know  that  America  in  education,  as  in  evcr^'- 
thing  else,  is  a  land  of  contradictions;  the  very  latest  psycliological  methods  are 
practiced  together  with  the  most  antediluvian  methods.  At  i)rc8eut  two  pedagog- 
ical cniTcnts  are  opposing  each  other  in  American  public  schools;  the  old  so-called 
"drill  method,*'  based  ujion  very  meager  but  fixed  knowledge  acfjuired  by  strict 
discipline  and  persistent  cramming,  and  the  new  psychological  method,  which,  based 
on  a  thorough  understanding  of  a  child's  mind,  begins  with  its  first  ideas,  and  con- 
tinues to  add  others  with  the  purpose  of  developing  a  harmonious  education  of  the 
whole  being,  the  moral  and  physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual. 

Even  though  the  new  current  has  added  manual  training,  hygiene,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  civil  government  to  the  curriculum  of  study,  and  improved  the  scientific 
course;  even  though  it  advocates  mild  instead  of  harsh  measures  in  dealing  with 
pupils,  fitill  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  old  method  is  eutirely  without  justificatiou. 
We  can  nut  altogether  condcutii  those  who  think  that  Americans  need  a  dinorent 
kind  of  school.     I  most  assuredly  lean  to  the  newer  methods. 

I)i.  Rice  mentions  in  his  book  that  the  worst  public  schools  in  regard  to  method 
and  organization  are  those  of  Baltimore,  HufValo,  C-incinuati,  New  York,  Milwaukee, 
St.  LouiH,  Chicago,  and  Boston.  It  is  surprising  that  Boston  should  be  mentioned. 
In  the  Neno  Lehrerzeitung  of  July,  18t»3,  Marcus  Fuchs  describes  the  Boston  school 
system  as  being  excellent;  but  I  missed  a  thorough  statement  on  elementary  educa- 
tion in  that  article  which  would  support  the  praise  bestoYf  eOL.  \s\i«A>\^\,'^vi-^  ^i^'^^vv^. 
regard  to  the  location  and  sanitary  conditions  of  ccr\.amBc\LOo\t.vci  Wi^  ^«t-VMSift^^^^ 
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of  Boston  is,  iu  truth,  astonishingly  had.  However  good  the  secondary  and  gram- 
mar schools  are,  improvement  seems  wanted  iu  the  elementary  schools.  Washing- 
ton, Springfield,  and  Qnincy  form  a  hettcr  group.  The  last  mentioned  has  for  a  lou^ 
time  heen  a  kind  of  American  Mecca  for  educational  pilgrims.  (A  numher  of  years 
ago  I  first  learned,  from  an  American  teacher  of  the  Quincy  method,  concentration  of 
instruction  iu  certain  studios.)  Under  the  now  administration,  however,  its  schools 
seem  to  have  retrograded.  ludianapolis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  iiarticularly  La- 
portc,  Ind.,  possess  the  hcst  puhlic  schools,  according  to  Dr.  Rice.  In  ludianapolis 
the  good  conditions  of  puhlic  schools  is  ascrihed  to  the  fact  that  the  mayor  appoints 
the  school  hoard,  that  the  seusihlo  action  of  the  citizens  is  not  influenced  hj'  politics, 
and  that  good  teachers  are  introduced  from  other  cities.  Laportc  is  a  small  city  in 
Indiana  with  only  40  teachers;  hut  a  famous  educator  is  superintendent  here.  The 
name  of  Dr.  W.  N.  llailmann  is  conspicuous  in  congresses  and  the  educational  press. 
The  excellencies  of  the  scliools  at  Laporto  are  very  great,  particularly  iu  natural 
history,  drawing,  and  English.  They  showed  it  at  the  World's  Fair  and  they  arc 
excellent  at  home. 

The  hest  normal  school  is  prohahly  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  in  Englowood, 
near  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Parker.  Next  to  this  normal  institute 
the  College  for  the  Preparation  of  Teachers,  in  New  York,  deserves  mention.  I  recom- 
mend this  hook  of  Dr.  Rice  to  all  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  American 
methods  of  teaching.  Almost  incredihlo  instances  are  cited.  For  instance,  an  Amer- 
ican teacher  in  teaching  geography  asks :  *^  What  senses  are  brought  into  action  dnr- 
ing  the  geography'  lesson  ?''  1  ho  children  answer :  "Hearing,  for  the  teacher  speaks ; 
sight,  for  we  look  on  the  map;  tench,  for  wo  point  with  our  linger  to  the  things." 
Teacher:  ''We  will  close  our  atlas;  how  many  senses  do  you  make  use  of  now?" 
Answer:  •'Hearing,"  etc.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  geography  lesson!  Here  is 
another  example.  A  class  in  the  second  grade  is  to  read  a  short  piece,  and  the 
teacher  having  run  aground  on  a  method,  says  to  herself:  "In  reading  we  mnst 
ciiuuciate  clearly  aud  with  exjtression.''  As  a  preparatory  exercise  for  distinct 
euuuciatiou  all  the  children  must  begin  by  practicing  the  vowels  aloud,  with  the 
proper  position  of  tlio  vocal  organs.  Furthermore,  the  tongue  must  bo  relaxed,  so 
the  50  children  stretch  out  their  tongues,  and  move  them  to  the  teacher's  beating 
time.  Thereupon  the  teacher  says:  "You  have  done  that  very  well;  now  we  shall 
practice  expression.  Heads  back !"  All  the  50  children  throw  their  heads  far  back. 
Teacher:  "Nou  say,  *I  am  proud,  for  I  know  who  I  am.*"  Tho  children  do  as  they 
are  told.  Teacher:  "Heads  on  the  left  shoulder!  Look  upward!  Speech:  'How 
beautiful  that  is!'  "  (Expression  of  astonishment.)  "Heads  on  tho  right  shoulder! 
*Do  you  think  you  can  mock  mo?'  Hc<ads  down!  'All  my  money  is  gone!'" 
Imagine  a  Avhole  class  saying,  "All  my  money  is  gone,"  to  practice  the  expression 
of  sorrow.  Finally,  a  few  other  exercises  to  express  increasing  pleasure.  Teacher: 
"Children,  pay  strict  attention!  What  would  you  say  if  you  were  to  receive  an 
orange  now?"  All  smile.  "If  you  had  a  banana?"  Broader  smiles.  "If  you 
were  to  get  a  piece  of  candy  ?"  Laughter.  "  But  ice  cream?"  Shouts  of  laaghter. 
"So,"  says  tho  teacher,  "now  tho  class  is  prepared  to  read  the  piec3."  Of  course 
tho  children  read  with  expression;  that  is  to  say,  every  child  in  the  worst  possible 
manner  of  mimicry  reads  tho  story  in  which  Katie  says  to  Molly:  "Be  very  good 
while  I  am  gone,  and  do  not  get  into  mischief." 

Such  are  two  of  tho  numberless  examples  cited  by  an  impartial  man,  who  can  havo 
no  interest  in  defaming  the  schools  of  his  country,  but  who  is  honest  enough  to  s&y, 
m  the  face  of  local  patriotism,  how  matters  stand.  In  Chicago  this  publication 
awakened  painful  surprise. 

Of  course,  he  mentions  other  and  excellent  achievements  found  in  Minneapolis, 

Indianapolis,  and  Laporte,  and  specially  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  pupil  in 

self-observation,  drawing  from  nature,  and  illustrating  what  ho  has  learned.     For 

instance^  the  pu]ul  reads  aloud,  and  writes  on  any  subject  of  natnral  science;  and 

writing  a  composition,  iiinstratingit  neatly. 
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I  miiHt  break  off  here.  To  what  conclusion  do  we  coinef  Aiiioricn,  tbroaghout, 
shows  itself  to  bo  a  young,  unfiniBbcd  country,  with  power,  strong  will,  and  great 
aspirations,  a  country  of  irr<^coucilablo  contradictions  in  which  iucxplicablu  things 
are  tossing  about,  but  a  country  which  is  united  with  tho  best  possible  spirit,  and  is 
free  and  open  to  every  new  thought.  Still,  I  believe  that  we  Germans  have  no  reason 
to  be  envious  of  the  school  system  of  America. 

TIIK  KXHIHIT  OF  KKSULTS  OF  MANUAL  TRAIXIXCi. 

liy  Prof.  Stkpiian  Waktzoldt,  of  Berlin. 
rniKi>  i.EcruuK. 

Ladies  and  (Je.ntlemkx:  Allow  me  to  remark,  byway  of  introduction,  that  your 
honored  president  selecte<l  a  subject  f<»r  mo  to  discuss  which  is  so  extensive  that 
when  I  received  tho  announcement  1  was  frightened.  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  enough 
material  gathered  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  as  announced :  ''  Report  on  tho  exhibit 
of  the  results  of  uianunl  training  in  all  the  countries  of  the  civilized  world. *^  I  can 
do  no  better  than  to  consult  iny  notebook  and  draw  upon  my  memory  for  what  I  saw 
in  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  in  order  to  oft'er  a  report  on  tho  present  status  and 
the  methods  of  manual  training  in  some  countries.  I  shall  supplement  it  by  a 
statement  of  what  I  witne.s.^>ed  myself  in  American  schools. 

When  the  minister  of  public  instruction  i>Ianned  the  great  German  educational 
exhibit  the  question  arose,  **  Shall  manual  training  be  included  f'  But  after  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  this  branch  of  educational  work  is  not  a  legal  part  of  school 
education  in  Prussia,  that  it  is  not  a  regular  branch  of  study,  but  is  left  to  private 
initiative,  it  was  resolved  to  leave  it  out,  as  had  been  done  with  the  kindergarten 
dispLiy.  tStill,  it  seemed  desirable  to  show  to  tho  Americans  what  is  being  accom- 
])lished  in  this  branch,  for  they  would  be  apt  to  presume  that  he  who  fails  to  exhibit 
cither  has  nothing  to  exhibit  or  shuns  competition,  his  achievements  being  inferior. 
Hence  it  was  determined  to  exhibit  merely  in  a  few  groups  what  is  dono  in  this 
direction  in  Germany.  Year  president,  Mr.  von  SchenkeiidorlV,  was  able,  in  his  usual 
energetic  way  of  acting,  to  collect  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time,  a  beautiful  exhibit 
of  results  of  manual  training  for  Chicago.  Several  of  you  saw  it  last  February,  . 
when  it  was  exposed  to  view  in  the  House  of  Di^puties.  Tliere  it  occupied  two 
halls.  It  was  of  course  out  of  the  question  to  obtain  as  much  room  in  Chicago  as 
that  for  only  one  branch  of  our  exhibit,  hence  a  selection  was  made.  From  tho 
Berlin  and  Gorlitz  workshops  for  pupils  wo  selected  a  number  of  objects  of  pupils' 
work  in  paper,  pasteboard,  wood,  wood  carving  and  joiner  work,  which  illustrated 
the  course  of  instruction  and  the  aims  to  bo  reached.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  was 
impossible  to  take  with  us  the  Avhole  of  the  beautiful  collection  of  tho  normal  school 
for  manual  training  teachers  in  Leipzig,  which  was  designed  to  show  th<>  assistance 
manual  training  can  render  the  regular  school  instruction;  but  finally  we  mado  a 
judicious  selection  from  this  collection. 

In  Chicago  this  exhibit  found  room  in  a  very  suitable  place  in  tho  passage  between 
the  galleries  occupied  by  secondary'  and  elementary  schools.  Th<fre  we  spread  tho 
work  on  three  enormously  large  tables  in  eight  glass-covered  cases,  whc'ro  they 
were  kept  safe  from  dust  and  moisture  during  the  entire  summer.  The  objects  were 
systematically  arranged  and  marked  by  English  au<l  (xerman  labels.  It  was  not 
possible  to  place  everything  side  by  side,  henco  we  had  to  arrange  them  in  several 
tiers,  one  above  tho  other.  We  supplemented  the  actual  work  by  abundant  techni- 
cal literature,  <innual  rei)orts,  programmes,  etc.  Adjoining  these  tables  was  the 
exhibit  of  theRealschule  in  Bockenheim  that  had  been  admitted  by  permissiou  from 
the  minister  of  instruction.  It  contained  photographs  of  tho  shops  and  specimens 
of  joiner  and  pasteboard  work.     This  collect i(»n  received  also  an  award. 

It  was  fortunate  that  we  had  specimens  of  pupils'  work  in  manual  tra.\\vvpw^  «^ 
exhibition,  for  as  the  first  question  was  invariably,  **\\^iCY^\9k  \\LQi\Nx\X\.'£.\i^a^Ns-^'^ 
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yonr  dcincutary  schools  ?"  tlio  second  invariably  I'ullowed,  ••' Wliero  is  your  manual 
traininj^  work? "  That  i>rovo«l  that  inucli  attention  iH  hestowert  iu  America  npon 
this  Hnh.joct,  and  that  in  Amorica  the  custom  is  still  in  vo;|j:no  to  look  upon  Germany 
as  the  leader  in  educational  movements.  Other  questions  were  asked,  Bueli  as  "Is 
manual  traiuin;;  gentTally  introduced?**  '*  How  many  schools  do  not  givo  manual 
trainingr*  "  Is  manual  training  obligatory  iu  thr  elenn-ntary  schools?"  *'At  what 
age  is  it  begun?"  "What  is  the  course,  the  end  to  be  attained,  the  number  of 
hours  devoted  to  it?  ''  *M)o  tin*  communities  furnish  tools,  apparatus,  and  material 
free  of  cost?**  In  America' the  expenditure  for  this  branch  is  borne  by  the  com- 
munity, though  it  is  not  largo  as  yet.  AVheri*  manual  training  is  introduced  the 
authorities  furnish  everything  needful — shoi>s,  tools,  and  materials. 

The  opinion  of  American  (^lucators  of  our  manual  training  exhibit  was,  oii  an 
average,  very  favorable.  We  were  told  tliat  the  (ierman  course  of  instruction  was 
nu'thodieally  clear,  the  work  on  exhibition  very  good,  carefully  and  tastefully 
executed.  The  Americans  do  not  »vork  as  neatly  and  elegantly'.  They  do  plain 
work,  as  is  seen  in  their  machines.  Where  Frenchmen  and  Germans  build  in  fiur, 
ornate  lines,  the  Americans  build  on  a  largo  scale,  stnmg  iind  as  simple  as  x>ossil>le. 
This  tendency  tu  quick  and  sinndo  production,  which  does  not  permit  the  objects  to 
appear  elegant  like  ours,  was  noticed  everywhere.  Our  wood  carving  (the  so-called 
scallop-cut  design)  made  the  d(repest  imiiression  upon  the  beholders,  in  view  of  the 
early  ago  of  the  juqnls  Avho  had  made  it.  The  taste,  the  sense  of  beauty,  iu  the 
combination  of  models  an<l  their  execution,  was  very  i)leasing  to  Americans.  But 
they  missed  larger  work,  esiiecially  that  which  is  immediately  applicable,  Jis,  for 
instance,  work  oi  a  wagon  that  needs  repairing;  work  such  as  a  farmer  would  need 
to  perform  whos(>  plow  is  broken,  or  work  done  in  the  house  in  repairing  bK»ken 
furnitun?.  The  American  training.  e.'*pecially  in  agricultural  colleges  in  the  Central 
States,  is  intended  to  a  certain  extent  to  enable  fanners  to  nipair  their  agricultural 
implements  and  to  uso  the  saw,  plane,  and  forging  hanuner. 

Our  work  was  jiraisc'd  for  its  underlj'iug  systematic  course,  its  clear  methodical 
treatiniiit,  and  its  artistic  cxeciiLion.  Another  dilferenco  between  (jcrniau  and 
American  manual  training  was  observed  in  this,  that  the  American  boys  are  fur- 
nished ha  if- finished  material  jjrepared  by  the  machine;  Amcricaus  deem  it  wasto  of 
labor  to  do  by  hand  what  may  bo  done  by  machines.  Hand  work  is  confined  to  that 
which  can  not  bo  donci  by  machines.  Tills  naturally  gives  to  manual  labor  a  higher 
value:  it  is  ennohhMl  when  rcniov(Ml  from  the  mere  nuichaiiu'al  i)art,  and  is  consc- 
qm-ntly  better  paid  for. 

In  my  notebook,  under  date  of  May  1*8,  I  tiud  a  memorandum  of  a  visit  to  our 
exhibit  by  a  IJrooklyn  expert  who  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  such  artistic 
pupils'  Avork.  His  countrymen  Avcre  not  delicient  in  well-delined  methods,  but 
they  experimented  too  muvh.  *'  It  is  true,"  he  said,  "'that  manual  training  is  intro- 
\luced  in  many  cities,  but  their  results  are  chielly  used  for  show  purposes."  So,  you 
see.  we  may  claim  to  have  met  witli  success;  but  it  is  my  jiersonal  impression  that 
the  .i;o<)d  ojiinions  of  our  German  manual  training  work  are  too  favorable,  and  I 
arrived  at  that  conviction  when  1  saw  what  other  nations  had  accomplisheil. 
That  our  pupils*  work  was  considered  characteristic  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
exhibit  of  the  Society  fnv  Manual  Training  was  one  of  the  tirst  objects  purchased 
by  the  Americans.  Professor  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  bought  it  for  the  school 
museum  of  that  city;  also  the  literature  belonging  to  it  was  bought.  In  Philadel- 
phia our  small  exhibit  is  to  receive  a  idactr  8i(h»  by  side  with  the  Japanese,  Rnssiiin, 
and  French  work. 

I3efon»  I  turn  to  the  exhibit  of  pujiils*  manual  work  from  Ameri<'an  and  other 
States,  I  desire  to  touch  upon  <iuestions  such  as  •*  What  is  the  natural  talent* of  the 
Amcricnns  for  such  work  ?  What  is  their  system  .'  What  circumstances  have  essen- 
tially aided  in  developing  manual  training?  '*  An  Knglishman.  Mr.  Mather,  of  Man- 
chester, says  in  his  report  on  technical  educalion  iu  the  I'nited  Staces,  "All  Amcri- 
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cans  liavo  luore  or  less  talcut  for  mainiiil  labor;  this  is  i\  cbaractcristic  of  the  race." 
Dnring  tlio  colonial  period^  or  at  tho  bc^imiiug  of  the  8cttlc:uout  of  tbe  cxt«iiAivo 
West,  they  lived  far  apart,  not  toother  in  cities  and  villages,  Ucnco  tbey  were 
obliged  to  perform  all  kiuds  of  labor  themselves.  In  consequence  of  the  habit  of 
self-activity  manual  work  and  skill  have  always  been  held  in  higher  estimation, 
generally,  than  in  Knropo.  A  second  reason  is  that  tho  entire  school  s^^stem  is 
crgauizoil  essentially  upon  practical  principles.  It  aims  at  that  which  is  applicable 
in  life,  or  immediately  nsefiil.  Such  things  tho  American  understands  first  of  all. 
Manual  training  has  not  been  engrafted  upon  the  schools,  but  is  considered  a  useful 
and  naturally  grown  branch  of  education.  Tho  educational  and  ethical  Mtlo  of  the 
question  is  taken  into  consideration  afterwards. 

The  largo  American  educational  journals  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  subject  and 
discuss  it  freely.  Thus  in  tho  Journal  of  Education  of  1893,  for  instanco,  we  find  a 
series  of  articles  on  joinery,  and  other  comprehensive  presentations  of  certain  parts 
of  manual  training,  with  exact  illustrations.  When  at  tirst  teachers  were  wanting 
for  this  instruction  the  authorities  helped  themselves  in  other  ways  by  employing 
artisans.  The  American  looks  sharply  aliout  himself  in  this  world,  and  whenever 
he  finds  anything  good  he  tries  to  acquire  and  develop  it.  Hence  ho  is  over  ready  to 
make  educational  experiments.  During  tho  last  ten  years  manual  training  has  grad- 
ually cnteretl  tho  public  graded  schools  and  progressed  rai)idly. 

Two  currents  arc  noticeable  in  American  manual  training.  Tho  lirst  follows  flio 
principle  that  manual  training  should  boa  part  of  every  division  of  education  iK'gin- 
ning  with  the  kindergarten.  The  kindergarten  forms  in  America  tho  basis  of  the 
entiro  public  school  system,  and  is  closely  linked  with  the  ideas  of  Froebel.  The 
name  of  Froebel  is  nowhere  pronounced  as  often  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Starting  from  Froe1)ers  idea  of  occupation,  games,  manual  work  in  i)aper  folding, 
stick  laying,  modeling,  etc.,  begin  in  numerous  kindergartens.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  American  school  that  modeling  is  begun  with  very  young  children;  first, 
sand  is  used,  then  clay,  and  it  is  continued  side  by  side  with  instruction  in  drawing 
through  all  tho  grades,  and  considered  as  necessary  and  important  as  instruction  in 
scientific  subjects.  The  entire  instruction  in  manual  work  is  facilitated  and  brought 
into  organic  connection  with  tho  other  school  work,  by  teaching  drawing  from  tho 
lowest  grade  upward  throughout  the  course.  Wo  often  iind  it  said:  Drawing  is  as 
necessiiry  to  a  human  being  as  writing;  an  educated  man  cannot  do  without  skill  in 
drawing  any  more  than  without  skill  in  writing.  Thoability  to  expose  one's  thoughts 
in  writing  is  not  sufficient.  Tho  impil  must  be  educated  to  describe,  sketch,  model, 
and  paint  an  object  only  if  he  is  able  to  present  it  correctly ;  thus  can  he  bo  said  to 
have  comprehended  it  fully.  This  connects  the  manual  work  organically  with  tho 
other  school  work.  In  the  higher  classes  we  iind  wood  carving,  joinery,  and  light 
metal  work  that  can  be  performed  without  tho  use  of  lire.  To  this  must  be  added, 
that  in  many  schools  simple  apparatus  for  instruction  in  physics  is  made  by  the 
pupils  themselves  under  direction  of  the  teacher.  The  American  8cho<d  has  little  or 
no  use  for  our  scientific  and  often  very  complicated  apxdianccs. 

At  present  all  large  cities  in  tho  United  States  have  ono  or  more  xiublic  schools  in 
which  manual  training  is  given  in  a  course  of  four  to  eight  years.  This  is  made  an 
integral  brunch  of  study  and  occupies  from  two  to  four  hours  a  week.  The  most 
extended  observations  concerning  manual  training  seem  to  have  been  made  in  New 
York.  'ITie  views  entertained  and  the  experience  gained  in  that  State  go  to  prove  that 
children  who  arc  deficient  in  literary  skill,  and  who  arc  weak  in  language  studies,  are 
generally  found  more  talented  in  manual  skill.  Talent  for  mathematics,  i)hysics,  and 
other  natural  sciences  is  generally  coupled  with  manual  dexterity.  Dr.  Adler,  in 
New  York,  Avrites:  **Boys  who  were  considere<l  stupid,  and  at  last  believe  it  them- 
selves, were  soon  found  to  bo  the  first  in  manual  skill  in  tho  workshop  and  in  scien- 
tific instruction  that  required  observation.  They  regained  tho  respect  of  their 
fellow-students;  and  tho  success  they  achieve  in  manual  training  gives  them  back 
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their  self-respoct,  and  spurs  ihein  on  to  do  ^eater  things.  For  this  reason,  If  for 
no  othor,  manual  training  should  ho  made  a  part  of  all  school  instructloD.  It 
develops  tho  mind  of  many  a  child  that  can  learn  hut  poorly  from  hooks."  Ho  also 
claims  to  have  noticed  that  manual  work  essentially  aids  the  progress  made  in  draw- 
ing and  geometry ;  that  relations  of  space,  ohserved  hy  both  eye  and  hand  simulta- 
neously, heconio  clearer  and  more  exactly  understood. 

The  second  current  noticeable  in  the  manual  training  movement  in  America  is  to 
make  manual  work  an  essential  part  of  secondary  education.  The  high  school  (cor- 
responding in  a  measure  to  our  secondary  schools)  should,  it  is  claimed,  exhibit  nut 
only  as  hcTctoforo  a  bifurcation,  but  a  trifurcation.  As  is  done  in  France,  tho  stu- 
dent when  entering  the  high  school  elects  his  course  of  studying,  either  the  scien- 
tific or  classical  coursu.  Now,  the  refnrnurs  intend  to  institute  a  third  branch  or 
course,  the  so-called  manual  training  high  school.  In  these  scho^ds  tho  thirty  hours 
of  work  ])er  week  should  be  so  divided  as  to  give  ten  to  manual  training  in  shops 
and  live  to  drawing.  That  is  to  say,  the  new  school  is  not  to  be  a  trade  sclxxd,  but 
the  ]iuinual  training  itoOers  shall,  in  the  widest  acceptance  of  the  term,  be  the  basis 
of  general  education,  including  English,  mathematics,  and  modern  languages.  I 
shall,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  return  to  this  subject. 

The  general  movement  in  introducing  manual  training  in  the  schools  has  become  a 
very  strong  one.  It  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  large  cities;  in  Hoston  and  New  York 
it  may  be  said  to  have  become  fashionable.  In  New  Y'ork  tho  opx)Ositiou  in  tho  press 
and  the  public  was  at  first  very  vigorous.  Modeling  in  clay  was  said  to  bo  condu- 
cive to  transmitting  skin  diseases;  that  standing  at  the' workbench  would  cause 
crooked  legs;  the  boys  would  not  grow  up  straight;  they  would  be  educated  to  be 
artisans,  a  thing  that  was  not  desired.  In  New  York,  manual  training  was  intro- 
duced in  five  city  schools  in  1888.  The  pupils  who  desired  to  take  part  increased 
rapidly,  and  in  189I>  tho  city  had  500  teachers  for  tho  manual  training  of  22,000  pupils 
who  learned  manual  work.  This  number  is  not  so  great  when  you  consider  that 
•girls  who  learn  needlework  and  cookery  are  not  counted  in.  But  in  some  schools 
tho  boys,  too,  learn  cooking,  no  diflerence  being  made  in  regard  to  tho  sex  of  pnxnls. 
Think  of  the  increase:  5(X)  teachers  and  22,0LU)  pupils  in  six  years.  New  York  has 
noAv  in  the  large  college  for  the  training  of  teachers  an  institution  where  teachers 
are  practically  prepared  for  giving  manual  training.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
fact  that  in  the  models  of  work  furnished  in  the  American  manual  training  schools 
a  lack  in  artistic  taste  is  noticeable. 

Permit  mo  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  tho  exhibits  of  manual  training  from  differ- 
ent States  of  tho  Union.  First,  I  shall  mention  what  occurs  to  me  as  having  been 
exhibited  by  tho  Atlantic  .States,  then  by  the  South  and  Central  States,  in  which 
manual  .skill  is  fostered.  I  found  good  ironwork  from  Baltimore;  woodwork  from 
the  negro  school  in  that  city;  wood  and  iron  work  from  thonmnual  training  school; 
among  the  specimens  on  exhibit  some  machines  built  by  students  and  apparatus 
Avere  used  in  instruction  in  physics.  LouLsville  exhibits  excelh?nt  woodwork,  both 
of  wheelwrights  and  joiners.  Then  tho  three  cities  in  which  tho  public  schools  are 
said  to  be  the  best:  tho  sister  cities  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Indianapolis,  and 
Laportt^,  which,  according  to  the  Swedish  system,  had  furnished  a  very  good  exhibit 
of  pasteboard  work,  wood  carving,  and  ironwork.  From  tho  more  Western  States 
remarkably  good  work  was  sent  from  Nebraska  (Omaha)  and  Washington  (Tacoma 
and  Spokane). 

The  Central  and  Southern  States  also  exhibited  mannal  work  of  pupils,  and  it 
was  very  obvious  that  objects  and  materials  changed  according  to  the  needs  of  tho 
country.  From  Mexico,  the  city  of  Pucbla  sent  boys'  work  which  wos  made  of 
onyx,  a  semiprecious  stone.  Argentine  undoubtedly  had  the  best  exhibit  of  all  the 
States  in  South  America,  only  it  was  placed  in  a  dark  corner  and  was  not  seen  by 
many.  That  collection  showed  excellent  work  in  leather  and  other  saddler's  work, 
also  joiner's  work.  This  work  was  a  specimen  of  what  a  country  needs  in  which 
Mgiiculturo  and  stock  raising  is  carried  on. 
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Jnpau  had  fiiniishcil  nil  CNliibifc  iu  'which  ouo  could  boo  that,  though  the  nation 
hi!8  dcveloited  in  :i  peculiar  and  characteristic  vay,  it  is  iuiitatiug  Europe.  The 
intlueuco  of  Europe  has  hecouie  very  strong.  I  saw  very  excellent  needlework  and 
heautifnl  woodwork  made  iu  hoys'  schools  iu  .Tapan,  after  drawings  from  nature  in 
Japanese  fashion.  <.)f  the  Australian  i:>tates,  New  South  Wales  furnished  charac- 
teristic work— that  is,  a  collection  of  Avork  in  tailoring  and  dressniakiug,  simple 
garments  such  as  arc  used  on  the  farm. 

Lastly,  I  may  mention  the  most  ri'markable  points  of  the  European  and  Asiatic 
exhibits.  The  French  exhibit  was  small  but  very  well  selected.  I  rec<;ived  the 
impression  that  Franco  has  become  our  closest  competitor  in  education  generally, 
and  especially  in  tbe  elementary  schools.  I  do  not  hesitato  to  admit  that  it  is 
vastly  superior  to  us  in  manual  training.  In  America  ]>ublio  opinion  begins  to 
change.  French  schools  are  thought  by  some  to  bo  superior  to  ours.  A  distin- 
guished American  educator,  Dr.  Monroe,  cxprecsed  this  view  without  reserve,  say- 
ing: "The  new  ideas  in  education  at  present  come  more  from  Franco  than  from 
(termany;  we  must  turn  to  Franco  to  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  modem 
times;  it  is  from  there  we  got  new  suggestions  and  ideas.*' 

There  was  no  dissenting  voice  iu  regard  to  drawing.  In  drawing  the  "  l^lcoles 
secondaires"  of  France  are  superior  to  all  other  schools.  It  is  significant  that  the 
drawings  made  there  are  mneh  larger  than  with  us;  so  are  the  models.  Caps  of 
columns  for  instance,  were  drawn  nearly  of  natural  size.  The  best  work  Avasscnt 
by  the  city  of  Poitiers.  The  city  of  Paris  had  its  own  exhibit  of  manual  training 
in  the  state  pavilion  of  France.  This  exhibit  proved  conclusively  Avhat  a  happy 
thing  the  French  (toverument  had  done  when  it  organically  connected  mauual 
training  and  the  continuation  schools  with  the  people's  or  elementary  schools.  It 
thus  enables  the  pupils  to  follow  their  own  individual  talent  iu  selecting  suitable 
professions  and  occupations. 

Ah  to  Russia,  the  Americans  said :  ''  In  manual  training  Russia  stands  at  the  head 
of  all  nations.''  If  we  take  ns  a  criterion  the  great  number  of  schools  in  which 
manual  training  is  offered,  this  praise  is  well  earned.  I  do  not  know  the  Russian 
system  of  public  instruction  from  observation,  henco  I  refrain  from  expressing  ou 
opinion.  Rut  I  do  not  hesitate  to  praise  the  Russian  technique,  especially  the  work 
in  diUcrent  kinds  of  wood  and  the  work  of  the  peasant  schools.  Military  uniforms 
maile  iu  the  orphans*  schools  were  exhibited.  The  girls'  schools,  established  by 
Empress  Maria,  exliibited  remarkably  excellent  needlework.  Wo  also  saw  work  in 
gold,  engraving  in  silver  and  copper,  not  done  in  special  or  2)rores8ional  schools,  but 
by  boys  iu  manual  traiuing  classes. 

In  Egypt  we  find  instruction  in  manual  work  fashioned  exactly  and  sensibly  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  country,  i^ido  by  side  with  editions  of  the  Koran 
and  bamboo  penholders,  we  liud  work  in  cedar  wood,  done  in  the  schools  of  Cairo; 
also  the  odd,  inlaid  work  of  mother-of-pearl  and  wood  seen  iu  the  Orient,  made  by 
young  boys.  The  schools  of  the  "Alliance  Israelite,"  the  iiiHuence  of  which  is  felt 
arouud  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  had  exhibited  from  the  Jewish  schools  fn  Tunis 
work  iu  chasing  ou  copper,  in  the  style  of  that  country.  England  exhibited  very 
little.  Only  the  school  board  of  London  showed  wood  anl  pasteboard  work  from 
elementary  schools.  Rut  that  England  docs  not  stand  low  in  the  8<'ale  of  skilled 
workmanship  is  presumed  from  the  fact  that  manual  skill  is  valued  very  highly  in 
England  and  America.  Depreciation  of  manual  labor  as  compared  with  incutal 
labor  is  not  found  there;  manual  labor  is  not  thought  humiliating  to  anyone.  A 
French  observer.  Max  Leclcrc,  who  quite  recently  investigated  the  conditions  of 
England,  says  that  iu  nearly  all  English  schools,  from  the  elementary  to  tho  aristo- 
cratic '*public  schools,"  so  called,  manual  training  is  olfered;  and  ho  then  points  to 
tho  enormous  importanee  this  iustructi<m  must  have  for  tho  !> regress  in  technical 
and  industrial  pursuits. 
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During  the  Kxposition  in  CUicago  congresses  ol'  education  were  hold  from  July  17 
to  24,  Avitli  more  than  120  sessions.  Among  these  congivsses  "was  a  department 
devoted  to  manual  training,  skillfully  connected  with  that  of  art  education  of  the 
young.  Tho  department  held  12  seasiona,  3  of  which  were  in  connection  with  the 
kindergarten  congress.  They  were  well  attended,  and  the  interest  evinced  in  the 
subject t  of  manual  training  was  intense.  From  tho  great  number  of  x^t'ipcrs  read  I 
mention  merely  tho  most  important :  (1 )  Professor  Richards,  from  tho  l*ratt  Institute, 
in  Brooklyn,  spoko  on  **Tho  educational  object  of  drawing  an<l  manual  training ;'' 
(2)  President  Walter  Ilervey,  of  the  College  for  tho  Training  of  Teachers,  in  Now 
York,  spoko  on  ''Manual  training  in  tho  American  system  of  schools"  (this  college 
has  a  special  department  for  tho  trainiug  of  manual  training  teachers);  (8)  Dr. 
Emil  Ilirsch,  of  Chicago,  on  '"The  ethical  side  .of  manual  training;"  (4)  Prof. 
Gustav  Torugren,  of  Stockholm,  on  *'Tho  history  of  tocds;"  (r>)  Prof.  Karl  Harnes,  of 
tho  Stanford  Universit}-,  at  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  on  '^Spontaneous  drawings  of  children." 
This  lecture  was  mado  exceptionally  interesting  by  an  exhibit  of  numerous  chil- 
dix'u'w  drawings  found  on  the  walls  aud  fences  and  in  exercise  books.  In  them  the 
individuality  of  tho  child's  soul  in  observation  and  reproduction  of  characteristic 
features  in  form  aud  movement  was  illustrated.  (G)  Dr.  Paul  Cams,  of  Chicago, 
spoke  on  '*Tho  philosophy  of  tooU;"  (7)  Miss  Mary  T.  Chapiu,  of  Boston,  on  **  Deco- 
rating tho  schoolrooms  by  tho  pupils  themselves;"  (8)  Dr.  Leipziger,  of  N(;w  York, 
on  ** Tho  iihysiology  of  manual  training  in  high  schools:"  (0)  Miss  Dora  Hicks,  of 
Boston,  on  "Color  sense  of  children." 

Permit  me  to  refer  again,  in  a  few  Avords,  to  the  pecnliar  manual  training  school 
in  Chicago.  It  is  called  tho  English  High  and  Mauual  Trainiug  School,  and  is  sit- 
uated on  Monroo  street.  I  made  my  visit  to  that  school  in  company  with  Privy 
Councilor  Dr.  Bertram.  Wo  Tvero  both  of  the  o}>inion  that  what  we  there  saw  was 
praiseworthy  and  now.  The  school  was  established  by  tho  Commercial  Club  in  1883, 
with  tho  avowed  purpose  of  fostering  manual  skill  as  an  element  of  genenil  culture 
during  tho  high  school  years  (14  to  18).  lu  1890  the  city  tcjok  charge  of  the  school, 
numbering  then  about  2G0  students.  In  tho  northwest  and  southern  ])ortions  of  the 
city  two  more  nuch  manual  traiuing  scho'jls  aw  being  established.  All  the  expenses. 
except  a  small  feo  for  materials  used  by  tho  pupils,  are  defrayed  by  the  city.  In- 
struction is  gratuitous.     Tho  course  is  ono  of  three  yeare. 

The  studies  in  the  first  year  are  distributed  as  follows:  Algebrj^,  1  hours  a  week  ; 
zoology  (during  24  weeks),  4  hours  a  week;  botany  (during  16  weeks),  4  hours; 
American  literature,  3  hours;  composition  and  letter  writing,  1  hour;  free-hand  and 
mechanical  drawiug,  5  hours;  joinery  and  carpentry,  turning,  modeling.  10  hours. 
Information  is  also  given  concerning  wood  as  material  and  as  merchandise. 

In  tho  Hccoiul  year  tho  following  course  is  i>ursued:  Cieometry,  3  hours  per  we<;k  ; 
physics,  o  hours;  universal  history,  3  hours;  English  literature,  2  hours;  comi>osi- 
tion  and  business  forms,  I  hour;  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  5  hours;  lessons 
in  the  workshops,  learning  to  use  tho  tools  iu  smithing,  forging,  and  welding.  10 
honrs.    Information  is  al-o  given  concerning  iron  as  material  and  iu  commerce. 

In  tho  third  year:  Trigonometry  and  higher  algebra,  3  hours;  constitution  and 
political  economy,  2  hours;  Engli.sh  classics,  2  honrs;  mechanical  and  architectural 
drawing,  together  with  free-hand  sketches,  5  hours;  construction  aud  the  use  of 
machines,  10  hours.  Besides,  information  is  given  concerning  machines,  their  his- 
tory, construction,  and  cost.  During  the  second  and  third  years  a  ccrt;iin  number 
of  optional  studies  are  olfered,  for  instance,  Ccrman  or  French,  instead  of  English. 

ITiis  high  school  is  like  other  high  schools  in  many  resiHicts.  It  graduates  its 
Btadeuts,  for  instance.  A  second  antl  a  third  of  this  kind  of  school  are  soon  to  be 
oiK'uo<l  in  Chicago;  manual  training  in  them  is  not  to  bo  an  ornamental  branch,  but 
one  of  the  essentials.  It  is  to  occupy,  together  Avith  drawing,  15  of  tho  liO  hours  per 
week.  Manual  work  is  not  to  bo  a  gingerbread  alfair,  but  hard,  serious  wm-k,  under 
direction  of  thoroughly  equipped  artisans  and  technical  experts.  It  appears  to  me 
/A?/  rorninnunl  work,  skilleil  artisans  and  experts  are  x>referred  to  ae:idcmic.  teachers. 
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The  cntbasidsm  of  the  bo3'8  iu  tliis  Hchool  in  tbcir  manual  work  is  quite  obvious. 
Wo  sair  boys  varying  in  a^o  between  15  and  19  yearn.  Mont  of  tbem  had  passed 
through  the  Arst  nine  years  of  tho  primary  and  grammar  school  courses,  and  now 
occapiod  most  of  their  time  in  working  in  wood  and  in)n  and  iu  the  machine  shop. 
These  young  people  executed  their  work  zealously  and  HkillfuUy;  they  exibited  a 
feverish  jdcnsuro  in  laboring  especially  in  tho  smith  shop  at  the  anvil.  Material, 
and  the  tools  used,  aro  prerisoly  as  they  are  found  in  shops  for  adults,  not  ''in  min- 
iature.** Quito  a  number  of  theso  students  enter  commercial  and  otiior  practical 
occupations,  but  most  of  tliem  cuter  technical  pursuits. 

The  expense  to  the  city  of  Chicago  for  the  maintenance  of  thin  school  is  quite  con- 
sidcruble.  Tho  site  of  tho  building  represents  a  value  of  $50,000;  the  building  c(»st 
$27,000;  tho  equipment  $1,500.  During  the  year  1891-92  •  tho  salaries  paid  the 
teachers  alone  amounted  to  $21,865,  or  101,006  marks.  Tho  costs  per  capita  were  520 
marks  a  year.  Tho  salary  of  tho  ]>riucipal  in  $2,fK)0  and  that  of  tho  teachers  aver- 
ages $1,800. 

The  Americans  liavo  here,  in  obedioneo  to  the  popular  demand  for  manual  train- 
ing. devcloi)ed  a  new  and  peculiar  kind  of  secondary  school  (^uite  in  harmony  with 
their  pedagogy,  which  places  in  tho  foreground  that  which  is  practical  and  imme- 
diately applicable.  Their  watchword  is,  "To  know  and  to  do/'  that  is  to  say,  **It 
is  well  to  know  something,  but  we  must  also  be  able  to  ])erform,  that  is,  apply  our 
knowledge.*' 

Mr.  C'onstantin  Norreuberg,  librarian  of  tho  Tniversity  of  Kid,  (icrniany,  came  to 
Chicago  as  the  representative  of  his  Government  to  act  as  commissioner  of  tho  (Ger- 
man library  exhibit.  Ho  attended  the  international  congress  of  librarians,  and  was 
particularly  active  in  examining  tho  history  and  development  of  tho  library  move- 
nient  in  America.  His  report  was  pu1)lished  in  tho  Ccntralblatt  fiir  lUbliothokswu- 
sen,  vol.  11,  1894,  Leipzig,  and  is  wortliy  of  perusal,  since  it  gives  a  brief  but  good 
account  of  tlio  congress  of  librarians,  and  is  full  of  shrewd  observations  concerning 
tho  American  public  library.  Mr.  Nurrenberg  succeeded  in  establishing  an  exchange 
with  European  libraries,  particularly  university  libraries,  which  wiildonbtless  result 
in  enriching  these  institutions  on  both  sides  of  tho  Atlantic,  and  make  tho  public 
documents  of  Europe  available  to  students  of  education,  who  hitherto  have  been 
troubled  in  securing  desirable  matter. 

THE  CONGRESS  AND  THE  CONFKIM'ACK  (iF   LIimAKlANS  1\  (MIICAGO. 

Report  by  Mr.  Coxstantin  Nokiiknukiic. 
I^ibr.irinn  of  tlu«  UnivciHity  of  KiH,  (icnnaiiy. 

The  first  conference  of  librarians  took  i)la('ti  in  Xi^w  York  Sei)tenibcr  15-17,  l>C>:j, 
forty  years  ago.  Its  proceedings  aro  reported  in  Norton's  Literary  and  Educational 
Register  for  1><>1.  Although  intended  to  bo  an  American  gathering,  it  was,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  international,  for  two  letters  went  by  Krcmli  colleagues  were  rc-ad,  one  of 
which  (from  Alexander  Vattemare)  proposed  an  international  exchange  of  State 
publications.  A  resolution  to  assemble  at  stated  intervals  was  passird,  but  not  car- 
ried out  until  many  years  afterwanls,  when  a  necoud  conference  was  held  in  connec- 
tion with  tho  World's  Kxposition  in  T'liiladclphia  (1870).  This  conferenco  led  to  tho 
organization  of  American  experts  by  the  formation  of  the  American  Library  As.soci- 
ation  (A.  L.  A.). 

The  next  year.  1877,  witnessed  an  intcTuational  couirress  at  London,  in  which 
America  was  comparatively  better  represented  than  the  Euroi>ean  continent.  The 
Library  Association  of  the  I'uited  Kingdom  (L.  A.  V.  K.)  was  formed  on  that  occasion, 
find  since  then  tho  librarians  of  tlic  two  natious  of  the  Knglisli  tongue  have  held 
regular  conferences,  in  which  they  posses.^  an  invaluable  organ  for  the  exchango  of 
experiences,  tho  fostering  of  professional  spirit,  and  the  i)romotion  of  an  institution 
of  culture  to  which  thev  have  devoted  their  lives. 
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The  World's  Congress  of  Librarians  in  Chicago  Avas  not  called  together  l)y  the 
American  professional  librarians;  it  formed  a  part  of  tho  long  series  of  world's  con- 
gresses that  accompanied  tho  World's  Fair,  and  constituted  only  a  section  of  the 
literary  congress,  sharing  with  it  tlio  rooms  of  tho  Art  Palace  and  the  attention  of 
the  imblic.  Naturally  it  fell  to  tho  A.  L.  A.  to  invito  tlio  colh-agnts  of  tho  world  to 
this  and  to  conduct  tho  proceedings.  Expodien<'y  suggested  tluit  tho  A.  L.  A.  hold 
its  own  conference,  the  sixteenth  annual,  in  connection  with  this  congress,  and  it 
was  but  natural  that  tlio  same  i^ersons  attended  both  meetings. 

Only  three  foreign  librarians  were  iiresent:  Peter  Cowcll,  chief  librarian  of  tho 
public  libraries  of  Liverpool ;  Miss  Mary  R.  S.  James,  librarian  of  the  People's  Palace 
Library,  Loudon,  and  the  writer  of  this  account.  Other  well-known  librarians 
present,  all  of  tho  Unit<}d  States,  were:  0.  H.  Baker  (Columbia  College  library); 
J.  L.  Tomkins  (library  University  of  the  City  of  New  York)  and  his  first  assistant, 
Charles  A.  Nelson ;  Melvil  Dewey  (State  library  and  the  school  of  librarians  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.),with  his  assistant,  Miss  Mary  S.  Cutler,  and  tho  cataloguer,  W.  S.  Biscoe; 
W.  H.Brett  (public  library,  Cleveland,  Ohio);  G.W.  Colu  (public  library,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.);  ^^'  W.  Crundon  (public  library,  St.  Louis,  Mo.);  C.  A.  Cutter  (formerly  of 
Boston  library)  and  W.  C.  Lane  (present  chief  librarian  of  tho  AthenaMun,  Boston, 
Mass.);  W.  I.  Fletcher  (Amherst  College  library);  S.  S.  Green  (public  library,  Wor- 
cester, Mass.);  F.  II.  Ilild  (public  library,  Chicago,  111.)  and  his  assistant,  E.  F.  L. 
Gauss:  F.  P.  Hill  (public  library,  Newark,  N.  J.);  J.  K.  Hosmer  (public  library, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.);  G.  M.  Jones  (public  library,  Salem,  Mass.);  Horace  Kephart 
(Mercantile  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo.) ;  W.  F.  Poole  (Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  111.) ; 
R.  B.  Poole  (Young  ^fcn's  Christian  Association  Library,  Now  York).  Among  tho 
ladies  present  there  were,  aside  from  those  mentioned  before,  Miss  Tessa  L.  Kelso 
(public  library,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.) ;  Miss  Cath.  L.  Sharp  (Armour  Institute?,  Chicago, 
111.);  Miss  Lodilla  Ambrose  (Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.) ;  Miss  Zella 
Allen  Dixson  (University  of  Chicago);  Miss  Theresa  West  (public  library,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.);  Miss  Jcssio  Allen  (public  library*,  Omaha,  Nebr.). 

The  publishing  trade  was  represented  by  tho  firms  of  Messrs.  Scribuer's  Sons, 
B.  Wcstcrmaiin  A  Co.,  and  (J.  E.  Stechert,  of  New  York,  and  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago.  Altogether  JJOo  members  were  enrolled,  139  gentlemen  and  16<i  ladies,  of 
whom  1)1  gentlemen  and  130  ladies  belonged  to  tho  profession  of  librarians,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  llie  term.  Many  persons  not  librarians,  but  chiefly  ladies,  listened  to 
tlicx>roceediugsof  the  World's  Congress,  whilo  the  A.  L.  A.  conference  was  apparently 
attended  only  by  professional  people,  and  that  was  evidently  to  tho  advantage  of 
the  conference,  as  was  the  selection  of  tho  place  of  meeting. 

Tho  international  relations  of  libraries  aro  still  insignificant,  and  it  was  therefore 
inii)0Ksible  to  prepare  a  ]»rogramme  for  discussion,  and  distribute  subjects  amoug  cer- 
tain professionals.  The  literary  contributions  that  were  sent  in  obedience  to  a  gen- 
eral call  were  read  in  turn.  Two  foreign  contributors  to  the  programme,  Cowcll,  of 
Liverpool,  and  Miss  James,  of  London,  read  their  own  essays;  of  tho  other  six  foreign 
pajjcrs  only  the  one  sent  by  the  editor  of  Centralblatt  fur  Bibliotliekswescn,  in  Leip- 
zig, Dr.  O.  llai-twig,  was  submitted;  it  was  translated  and  read  by  E.  F.  L.  Gauss. 

Hence  we  see  that  this  World's  Congress  had  an  Anglo  American  character,  and 
tho  one  institutrou,  tho  predominance  of  Avhich  in  number  and  importance  consti- 
tutes the  chief  difference  between  the  German  and  American  system  of  book  collec- 
tions, the  public  library— the  people's  library — was  the  chief  object  of  consideration. 
While  in  the  A.L.  A.  confcrcnco  tho  professional  librarian  spoke  to  his  colleagues, 
In  tho  World's  Congress  the  representatives  of  the  people's  libraries  spoke  to  non- 
professionals and  patrons,  and  carried  on  a  propaganda. 

President  Dewey,  doubtless  tho  strongest  impelling  force  in  the  library  life  of  this 
country,  in  his  opening  address  summarized  the  progress  made  by  the  public  library 
and  Its  idea,  its  position  in  the  programuie  of  national  culture  since  the  foundation 
of  the  A.  L.  A.     He  spoko  with  enthusiasm  of  the  work  of  his  colleagues  and  with 
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roDftdonce  of  the  problemH  of  the  future  nud  their  solution.  Crniiden  pictured  the 
librarian  as  an  executive  ofiiccr,  nud  defined  the  requiremcntfl  the  profession  of  libra- 
rian demands.  He  must  unite  in  himself  nil  the  qunlities  of  the  business  man,  the 
■cholar,  and  jho  gentlcuiun.  Co  well,  of  Liverpool,  spoke  of  the  methods  of  awakcn- 
log  interest  among  the  various  classes  of  society  for  public  libraries,  and  urged  the 
nee  of  them.  Ho  laid  stress  upon  constantly  reminding  the  public  of  the  library  and 
its  available  treasures,  and  suggested  that  they  point  out  in  the  press  in  what  partic- 
ulars the  library  might  be  improved.  Miss  James  gave  a  history  and  description  of 
the  People's  Palace  and  its  library,  an  institution  of  popular  education,  situated  in 
the  poorest  part  of  London  and  performing  a  most  beneficent  work.  Dr.  Ilirsch, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  public  librnry  of  Chicago,  si)oko  of  the 
pablic  librnry  and  its  influence  on  public  education,  saying:  "The  public  library 
fnruishes  to  the  elector  tlie  means  to  fonn  his  own  political  opinion ;  it  enables  the 
citizen  to  o<Iucato  hiuiHclf  in  all  directions;  it  informs  him  in  regard  to  (esthetics, 
ethics,  or  sociology.  We  are  apt  to  underrate  the  literature  of  fiction  when  con- 
sidering it  merely  a.s  a  matter  of  entertainment,  for  this  branch  of  literature  contains 
works  of  high  rank  that  open  the  eyes  of  man  to  the  life  of  his  own  soul;  a  goo<l 
novel  is  always  a  good  teacher  of  Avorldly  wisdom;  and  fiction  therefore  rightfully 
occupies  a  large  sp<ace  in  our  public  library.*' 

Mr.  Cutter  tried  to  define  the  character  of  the  American  library  in  a  ]>aper  on  ''The 
standing  of  the  American  library. '^  "It  is  true,'*  ho  Haid,  "that  our  libraries  are 
young  and  small;  that  we  can  not  as  yet  use  them  for  ]>r(»found  scientific  inve»tiga- 
tion;  that  in  somo  of  our  libraries  such  investigation  can  scarcely  be  begun,  and 
that  comparatively  modem  and  cheap  books  form  their  chief  ntock.  But  wo  have 
opened  new  ways  and  intend  to  offer  to  the  ))ul)Iic  more  than  is  offered  in  other 
countries.  In  our  attempts  to  turn  over  and  over  a  small  stock,  to  have  circulated 
frequently  a  small  number  of  books,  to  place  every  atom  of  information  and  instruc- 
tion in  such  a  condition  that  it  may  bo  used,  wo  have  no  superiors.  Utilization 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  are  our  leading  ideas,  and  the  highest  mark  in  our 
testimonial.*' 

Various  circumstances  combined  to  prevent  a  profound  diHcussion  of  these  papers. 
Tho  effect  will  begin  when  they  are  published  in  the  Library  Journal,  as  is  the 
intention.  Tho  congress  could  not  have  a  direct  roHult  in  its  environments  bnt 
friends  of  international  library  congresses  will  not  be  discouroged  by  the  ineffec- 
tiveness of  this  congress.  They  will  doubtless  bo  fructifying  if  held  independently, 
and  will  chiefly  occupy  tho  attention  of  tho  members  with  the  subjects  treated  by 
tho  two  German  papers  read  in  Chicago :  Tho  recijirocal  relations  of  libraries  between 
different  countries. 

Tho  conference  of  tho  A.  L.  A.  concerned  itself  exclusively  with  American  libra- 
ries, and  strictly  followed  tho  programme  i)rei>are(l  beforeliaml.  In  attempting  to 
indicate  in  a  few  words  the  essential  diffcrcneo  between  American  and  Cierman  libra- 
ries, it  is  necessary  to  remember  tho  f.ict  that  tho  entire  American  system  of  educa- 
tion is  different  from  tho  German. 

The  German  universit}',  as  an  institution  for  scientific  investigation,  has  no  equal 
in  America,  excejjt  tho  post-gradnato  courses  following  a  four  years'  college  course, 
and  found  iu  only  a  few  institutions  of  imi)ortancc,  such  as  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Harvard  University,  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Generally 
colleges  nud  universities  confine  themselves  to  transmitting  knowledge,  heneo  are 
only  uj)per  grades  of  secondary  schools,  w*liich,  in  turn,  are  continuations  of  tho 
elementary  or  public  schools.  Similar  to  this  plan  is  the  organization  of  libraries. 
Though  they  collect,  for  university  professors  and  future  generations  of  scholars, 
strictly  scientific  works  (cme  need  only  remind  us  of  the  purchase  of  the  libraries  of 
Rankc,  Zarncke  and  Lagarde),  they  bestow  much  nior«»  attention  on  text-books  which 
make  tho  prescribed  knowledge  a(M*es8ible  to  the  students.  That  it  is  not  their  j)Ian 
to  furnish  the  students  Avith  material  for  soientifie  res(?areh  is  proven  by  llio  rul<i  tlvvV^ 
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no  Btiulont  may  borrow  more  tbaii  tlirco  volumes  at  one  timo.  The  public  library,  as 
Mr.  Cutter  during  tbo  iirocecdinga  of  the  confercnio  occasionally  remarked,  runs 
parallel  witb  tbo  lower  grades  of  education  offered  in  kiudorgarteu,  elementary,  and 
secondary  schools.  Another  essential  difference  between  tbo  American  and  Cierman 
libraries  is  that  public  libraries  are  more  numerous  and  more  effective,  Ijocauso  they 
consider  it  one  of  their  duties  to  attract  the  i)ublic  to  their  rooms  by  all  available 
methods,  and,  one  is  tempted  tr>  8.iy,  to  urgo  and  force  upon  the  public  the  intel- 
lectual treasures  heaped  up  there.  As  the  institutions  of  learning  arc  organically 
connected,  one  building  ui)oa  what  the  other  has  done,  so  the  difference  between  a 
university  library  and  a  jiublic  library  is  a  comparatively  small  one  in  America;  the 
general  management  of  both  shows  great  similarity.  The  intention  to  simplify  tbo 
technical  part  of  the  management  and  to  save  labor  is  everywhere  shown  plainly, 
and  is  chiefly  explained  by  the  high  wages  paid  for  manual  labor  in  America.  Tho 
relative  similarity  in  the  objects  in  view  among  tho  various  libraries  has  facilitated 
tho  coming  together  of  librarians,  and  faA'ored  an  organization  for  common  labor 
and  cooperation. 

Tho  conference  had  a  very  comprehensive  programme.  Tho  large,  collective  re- 
port on  "Public  libraries  in  tho  United  States  of  America,"  Avliich  was  iiublished 
by  the  (lovernment  in  187G  (in  the  foundation  year  of  the  A.  L.  A.),  is  to  bo  replaced 
by  11  now  one,  which  will  oxhil>it  tho  i^rogress  made  in 'seventeen  years  through  tho 
A.L.  A.,  aided  by  the  work  of  foreign  librarians,  among  which  Graesel's  ** Prin- 
ciples*' are  considered  as  occujiying  a  prominent  place  in  tho  opinions  of  Americans.^ 
Tho  work  for  this  now  volume  was  distributed  and  the  various  essays  prepared. 
It  was  Dewey's  plan  for  tho  year's  conference  to  discuss  and  settle  the  i)oints  con- 
cerning which  practice  and  views  had  not  come  to  a  definite  conclusion.  For  that 
purpose  tho  July,  or  World's  Fair,  number  of  tho  Library  Journal,  contained  brief 
extracts  of  these  papers,  Avhere  that  in  which  all  agree  was  separat^id  from  that 
which  was  still  a  subject  of  contention,  and  this  journal  was  jilaced  in  the  hands  of 
members  present.  Hence  papers  to  be  read  wei*o  not  on  the  prograumie,  but  only 
discushions  of  tho  themes  i)resonted.  '^  AVe  therefore  expect,"  so  the  i)rogrammo  con- 
cluded, ''that  more  will  bo  accomplished  in  one  session  than  could  otherwise  bo 
done  in  three,  and  wo  hopo  to  double  tho  practical  importance  of  our  meeting  by 
studying  the  library  exhibit." 

Tho  proceedings  were  conducted  in  the  usual  forms ;  the  gavel,  as  a  sign  of  the  dig- 
nity of  tho  chairman,  was  alternately  in  the  hands  of  President  Dewey  and  difi'erent 
former  presidents;  and  to  the  chairman  as  the  supposed  umpire  every  speaker 
addressed  his  words  during  the  discussion.  Tho  latter  proceeded  as  smoothly  as 
could  be  expected  in  a  meeting  of  experts,  with  reference  to  questions  chiefly  of  a 
practical  nature,  and  in  a  language  that  tended  to  crispness  and  brevitj'.  I  must 
not  neglect  to  state  that  the  contributions  to  the  discussion  on  tho  part  of  tho 
ladies  did  not  differ  in  brevity  and  positivcuess  from  thoso  of  the  gentlemen. 
Often  the  sense  of  the  meeting  was  found  by  raising  the  hands,  or  by  viva  voce  vote, 
rarely  to  decide  anything  by  numbers,  but  mostly  to  ascertain  whether  this,  that,  or 
another  mode  is  being  practiced  and  has  proven  satisfactory. 

Tho  x>roccediugs,  of  which  I  do  not  intend  to  givo  a  full  account,  but  only  charao- 
teristic  features,  showed  at  once  in  tho  discussion  of  tho  first  subject,  '*  Library  and 
school,"  tho  almost  unlimited  liberality  of  tho  public  library  and  its  efforts  to  secure 
for  itself  a  place  as  an  indispensable  institution  of  learning.  Tho  question  was 
discussed  how  to  interest  the  teachers  in  tho  library,  so  that  they  might  encourage 
tho  students  to  make  uso  of  itf  Experiences  were  exchanged.  In  one  library  the 
teachers  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  library  clubs ;  at  other 
places  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  is  a  member  of  tho  library  board;  one 
library  sends  to  tho  teachers  collections  of  books  for  distribution  among  their  pupils; 


1  Mary  S.  Cutler  nays  that  tliiii  ii  "tho  moM  important  Hiiiglo  publication  on  library  ftconomy  sinca 
tho  liiircau  of  Etlucatiou's  special  report." 
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some  give  a  nainber  of  copies  of  the  taimo  book  to  ooo  class,  ro  that  all  the  pupils 
may  road  and  cliscii.ss  it  in  class;  in  other  cities  tho  lilirarians  fro:n  timo  to  tiiuo 
visit  the  scbouls  and  Urge  upon  pupils  and  t«.>acbcrs  tbc  uso  of  tho  library;  two 
librarians  induced  students  to  irrito  essays  on  tbe  library.  Tbo  restriction  of  works 
of  fiction  was  rejected.  Mr.  Fletcher  spoko  most  decidedly  against  any  restriction, 
referring  to  tbo  pajn'r  read  by  Mr.  Ilirscb  in  tbo  Congress  of  Librarians. 

The  question  -wbi'tber  tho  public  should  bo  allowed  access  to  tbo  bookcases  was 
discussed  quite  lively,  and  tbo  advocates  of  that  privilege  defended  their  views  with 
great  zeal.  ''Tbo  public  will  bo  able  to  select  its  own  reading  matter;  tutelage  in 
this  country  is  very  unpopubir."  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  tbe  circulation  rose  from 
200,000  to  350,000  volumes,  or  about  GO  i)er  cent,  after  tbo  public  bad  been  allowed 
neccss  to  tbe  books.  It  is  true  that  300  books,  valued  at  $^$00,  were  lost  iu  one  year, 
but  salaries  amounting  to  $2,(K)0  bad  been  saved.  Miss  Kelso,  of  Los  Angeles,  tells 
the  i>eoplo  thai  tbo  books  belong  to  them  and  that  tbo  librarian  only  superintends 
their  collection  and  distribution.  Her  experiences  go  to  coutirm  tbe  bcnolicial 
results  of  tbc  new  move.  Miss  Allan,  of  Omaha,  said  that  tbo  reading  room  of  the 
library  there  contained  8,0(X)  volumes,  without  sui>ervi.sion,  and  that  during  tbo  last 
year  not  a  single  volume  was  lost.  Tho  o2)pouentH  to  iVeo  access  bad  in  view  chielly 
libraries  of  less  popular  cbanictcr  containing  more  valuable  literary  treasures. 

A  plan,  under  the  title  **Hook  annotation,"  was  submitted,  which  was  eciually 
important  for  tbo  managers  and  users  of  libraries.  It  is  this:  A  cat:iloguc  of  about 
10,000  of  the  best  works  from  all  departments  is  contemplated,  in  which  every  book 
title  is  accompanied  by  brief  cbara(rteristi(i  nott^s  from  tho  X)en  of  experts.  This 
catalogue  is  to  aid  tbo  librarian  in  tho  selection  of  books  to  bo  bought,  and  tho 
reader  in  that  of  books  to  bo  read.  Tbo  costs  of  this  enterprise  arc  estimated  at 
$100,000,  and  it  was  pro])os(Ml  t(»  raise  this  sum  by  a  subscription  on  tbo  part  of  all 
institutions  interested  iu  it.  Dewey  and  others  valued  tho  saving  of  labor  in  the 
various  libraries,  and  the  value  of  protection  from  purchase  of  worthless  books, 
much  more  than  tbo  estimated  cost.  If  the  (ieriiian  reader  will  kindly  remember 
that  American  book  dealers  and  publishers  do  not  st^ud  to  tho  libraries  coi)ies  of  new 
books  fur  examination,  ho  will  propi>r]y  gauge  the  importance  of  such  a  guide. 

An  attempt  in  this  direction  is  mad^  in  pre])aring  a  catalogue  for  a  model  library 
of  5,000  volumes  which  form  a  part  of  the  A.  L.  A.  library  exhibit.  The  selection  of 
these  books  is  tho  result  of  suggestions  of  more  than  a  hundred  librarians.  Tho  cata- 
logue of  this  model  library  contains  the  titles  without  notes.  Four  little  pamphlets 
have  been  prepared  called  New  Aids  for  Keaders,  containing  a  small  selection  of  tho 
best  works  on  electricity,  i)hoto;^raphy,  American  ])olitics.  and  political  economy, with 
notes  characterizing  their  importance. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  Mr.  G.  lies,  of  New  York,  announced  that  at  tho 
beginning  of  1S91  a  "weekly  index  of  magazine  artielcs  would  appear  which  would 
repeat  the  weekly  statements  with  aiblitioiis,  until  at  tho  closo  of  tho  term  it  would 
offer  a  summary.  This  euterpriso  is  made  i)ossil>lo  through  tho  linotyj)©  macbino 
(Mergcnthaler's  typesetting  nnuhino)  that  vaMh  each  line  seiKirately,  so  that  the 
matter  in  tyi)o  can  bo  rearranged  and  used  contiunally  in  every  following  number, ' 
at  a  merely  nominal  price.  AVith  rel'erenee  to  tho  **adai)tation  of  the  library  to 
its  readers,"  Mr.  Clveon,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  nimlo  Konie  noticeable  suggestions,  but 
found  strong  opposition.  JIo  considered  it  advisable  not  to  let  libraries  in  small 
places  grow  beycmd  a  certain  limit;  to  dispose  of  dispensable  books  by  assigning 
them  to  the  next  larger  library,  or  by  selling  them,  and  rather  make  a  small  number 
of  books  useful  by  fre<iueut  reissue,  and  new  editions  of  catalogues,     lie  ])roi>osed 

'Tho  liudolph  Imloxer  Company  (Xation.  Aiij;ii**t  31,  1801)  plnn-*  tlio  n-printin^  «»f  tlio  (itl«'s  of  all 
uow  works  piiblislieil  in  Aim;rira.  This  \i.->t  can  bo  lia<l  with  any  iicw  -work  i)urrlias«d.  Tho  .'*amo  ia 
intended  fi>r  bwiks  printed  prc\  imis  t  »  iSOil.  In  lliis  lisl  rvery  book  title  i«*  to  be  acconii)anii'd  by  iMites 
with  references  to  t\u>  Htd)jc<;t,  index,  and  Ki;rnat  urea  areordin::  to  Dowry 'h  doeimal  and  <^'utt«.-r  m  oxpan* 
sive  system,  ami  way  bo  utilized  lor  the  card  c-uta]o;;uu  as  well  as  for  tho  Kudolph  ludeser  (a  newly 
invented  form  of  catalogue). 
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.to  this  end  a  division  of  labor  among  the  libraries,  i.  e.,  according  to  a  well  matured, 
comprehensive  plan ;  each  library  should  select  a  special  branch  of  literature,  and  aim 
at  a  complete  representation  of  works  in  that  branch. 

Concerning  the  topic  "  Fire,  security,  and  insurance,"  Mr.  R.  B.  Pool,  of  New 
York,  reported  that  bricks  had  been  found  to  be  the  best  fireproof  material;  granite 
crumbled  in  fire  if  water  was  poured  over  it,  and  iron  could  bo  considered  safe  only 
if  surrounde<l  by  brick.  Ho  thought  it  impracticable  to  iusnre  libraries.  The  com- 
munity that  owns  the  library  is  the  best  insurance  company.  The  case  was  differ- 
ent with  libraries  established  by  means  of  private  funds.  Miss  Allan,  of  Omaha, 
stated  that  she  insured  books  for  the  time  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  bookbinder, 
and  the  card  catalogue  of  her  library  is  insured  to  the  amount  of  $5,000. 

The  utility  of  ''Branch  libraries  aud  delivering"  was  then  discussed.  That  prac- 
tice plays  an  important  r61o  in  American  cities  which  cover  such  great  areas.  There 
was  unanimity  concerning  the  value  of  branch  reading  rooms,  but  branch  libraries 
would  not  pay,  for  the  cost  of  these  branch  buildings  might  be  better  used  to  in- 
crease the  stock  of  books  in  the  ceutral  library,  and  by  rapid  delivery  to  all  parts  of 
the  city  the  library  could  bo  made  more  useful.  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Green  had  a 
high  opinion  of  tho  educative  influence  of  branch  libraries  upon  their  environments. 
Minneapolis  and  Chicago  had  both  met  with  success  by  following  a  mixed  system. 

In  tho  discussion  of  the  next  topic,  "  General  management, ''  specific  American  con- 
ditions wero  presupposed :  Tho  trustees  and  the  librarian's  relation  to  them ;  whether 
he  is  to  bo  tho  secretary  of  the  board ;  t(  hether  he  is  to  manage  the  funds  of  tho 
library,  and  to  that  end  give  bond;  his  term  of  office — that  is,  whether  ho  is  to  be 
appointed  for  a  number  of  years,  or  may  retain  his  position  during  good  behavior, 
as  was  the  sense  of  the  majority.  Tho  question  of  salary  caused  a  lively  debate;  it 
was  found  that  many  librarians  and  assistants  had  a  lower  salary  than  principals 
in  public  schools.  It  was  claimed  that  the  salary  should  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
a  school  principal;  a  secondary  education  should  be  a  requirement  of  admission  to 
library  service. 

Mr.  Dewey  here  led  the  debate  upon  a  higher  point  of  view.  "  In  our  days  a  new 
kind  of  higher  ediiciition  has  developed,  whose  foundation  is  the  library.  I  mean 
the  so-called  university  extension.  It  offers  instruction  for  all  conditions  of  life; 
for  tho  home,  for  people  whose  timo  is  occupied  by  business,  for  young  aud  old, 
and  tho  library  is  the  fountain  head  of  this  ii^w  education.  •  •  *  We  see  the 
library  in  a  constant  process  of  development.  Tho  idea  of  ancient  times,  when  the 
reader  had  to  storm  a  library  like  a  fortress,  has  turned  into  the  opposite.  The 
librarian  of  to-day  is  aggressive;  he  wants  to  turn  over  his  stock  of  books  as  fast 
as  the  merchant  his  stock  of  trade.  •  *  *  Let  us  say  it  ox)euly  that  we  are  doing 
a  great  work  and  may  demand  recognition  accordingly.''  Mr.  Cmnden  compared 
the  position  of  the  librarian  with  that  of  tho  president  of  a  university,  and  required 
for  the  head  of  a  library  similar  qualifications.  Mr.  Dewey  seconded  this  by  refer- 
ring to  Justin  Winsor,  tho  head  of  the  library  at  Harvard,  who  is  not  second  to  the 
president  of  any  American  university. 

The  discussion  of  tho  best  mode  of  ''buying  books,'*  in  which  tho  booksellers 
present  took  part,  presupposed  conditions  very  different  from  those  ])revailing  in 
Germany.  In  regard  to  purchasing  foreign  books,  Mr.  Brett,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
remarked  that  at  one  timo  ho  had  to  order  a  large  number  of  German  books,  and  ho 
had  divided  the  order  between  a  New  York  importer  and  a  German  firm.  The  prices 
had  been  almost  alike,  but  tho  New  York  agent  had  been  much  more  prompt  in 
Bopplylng  the  books. 

Mr.  Dewey  reported  that  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  duplicates,  he  had  arranged 
a  sort  of  clearing  house  in  the  State  library  at  Albany,  which  is  used  by  all  the 
libraries  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They  send  unnecessary  books  to  this  clearing 
house,  where  they  are  estimated  by  an  official  of  the  State  library,  and  may  then 
•elect  from  tho  collection  of  duplicates  books  of  an  equal  value  in  money.     We 
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also  Bay  to  tbo  officiuls  of  mnall  libraricn:  "If  you  will  Kcnd  us  with  yonrdopli- 
cat^ssa  list  of  what  you  have,  wo  can  Kclcrt  from  our  Htock  of  duplicates  those  which 
will  best  complete  your  library." 

Thesnbject  of  ''Juvenile  literature**  brought  up  the  question  whether  books  for 
children  should  be  placed  iu  a  separate  room,  or  among  the  other  books  according  to 
their  contents,  only  marked  conHpicuously  witti  a  ''J  ''  (juvenile  books)  on  the  back 
and  in  the  catalogue.  In  conucotion  with  this  the  other  question  was  discussed, 
whether  the  librnr^' Hhould  assume  control  of  the  reading  of  minors,  and  "restrict 
them  to  the  reading  of  juvenile  books.  A  vote  proved  that  in  12  of  the  libraries 
represented  the  juvenile  literature  was  placed  separately ;  in  21  it  was  not.  Further 
discussion  revealed  the  fact  that  the  different  librarians  adhered  to  the  mode  each 
had  adopted,  convinced  that  his  was  i»reforablc. 

A  discussion  of  the  subject  "  Reference  books"  revealed  the  fact  that  most  libra- 
rians are  accustomed  to  put  dummies  iu  the  place  of  such  works  if  they  are  taken 
from  the  shelf  to  be  used  in  the  reading  room.  These  dummies  are  wooden  blocka 
in  book  form,  on  the  back  of  which  a  note  is  made  stating  the  present  location  of 
the  book.  The  query  whether  the  dummies  are  used  in  place  of  all  books  taken  ont^ 
as  is  done  in  the  British  Museum,  was  negatived  unanimously. 

"  Pamphlets  "  was  a  subject  that  gave  rise  to  a  discussion  of  its  definition.  While 
about  one-half  of  those  present  designated  an  uiilxuind  publication  of  less  than  100 
pages  as  a  pamphlet,  the  others  called  every  unbound  book  a  pamphlet.  It  seema 
that  the  question  was  not  clearly  defined,  What  shall  be  couKidered  a  pamphlet 
fi'om  a  bibliographical  and  statistical  point  of  viewf  And  from  the  other  consider- 
ation. What  shall  be  bound  and  catalogued?  Iii  the  Harvard  ITuivcrsity  library 
pamphlets  kept  in  cases  are  designated  as  Kudi  by  cards  stating:  ''a  collection  of 
pamphlets  on  this  subject  still  uucatalogued;  see  case  so  and  8o."  A  similar  prac- 
tice is  found  in  Columbia  College,  New  York. 

The  subject  of  cataloguing  gave  rise  to  the  question  whether  tbo  days  of  ''subject 
catalogue '' were  not  numbered;  whether  in  future  it  would  not  be  better  to  give 
the  readers  printed  bibliographies  in  which  books  to  bo  found  in  the  library  are 
marked.  It  was  the  general  o])inion  that  the  patrons  of  a  library  were  more 
desirous  to  know  what  could  be  had  on  a  certain  subject  than  what  existed.  "In a 
public  library  net  <»no  in  a  hundred  read(^rs  intends  toexhaubt  a  subject;  they  want 
to  read  something  on  it."  The  question  as  to  whether  the  subject  or  the  author 
catalogue  should  give  the  title  most  accurately  with  regard  to  bibliography,  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  author  catalogue  after  Lane's  convincing  argument.  The 
majority  thought  it  not  necessary  to  find  out  and  <'<>iiipletely  state  the  given  names 
of  foreign  authors,  but  it  was  considered  advisable  to  supplemeiit  iu  the  card  cata- 
logue each  Bubje<'t  card  by  an  information  card  containing  biograx)hical  statements 
concerning  the  author.      On  this  card  the  given  names  might  be  accurately  stated. 

The  topic  **  Classification"  was  excellently  treated  in  a  paper  by  Horace  Kephart, 
of  St.  Louis.  Unfortunatelj*,  this  i)ai)cr  was  not  disftusscd.  He  calh^d  attention  to 
the  fact  that  classification  and  notation,  orsysti.'in  of  division  and  system  of  signa- 
ture, are  two  very  dirterent  things;  tliat  one  might  have  a  very  detailed  <'lassification, 
and  yet  very  simple  signatures.  The  criticism  contained  in  this  was  directed  against 
the  two  systems  extensively  used  in  America,  Dewey's  decimal  and  Cutters  expansive 
system.  In  these  systems  each  subdivision  is  expressed  by  a  new  element  iu  the 
signature.  The  conse<iucnce  is  that  the  signatures  become  as  complicated  as  the 
Americans  formerly  and  erroneously  attributed  tln*m  to  the  university  library  of 
Halle.  Moreover,  the  classification  of  books  is  enslaved  by  such  notation,  as  Kep- 
hart properly  termed  it. 

Kephart's  contribution  to  the  programme  was  one  of  the  few  papers  which  remained 
undiscussed  for  reasons  unknown.     Th<»  remainder  of  the  programmcj  was  completed. 

The  report  of  the  cooperation  committee  gave  a  history  of  its  work.  It  was  con- 
stituted in  1870,  and  has  endeavored  to  inform   the  members  of  every  improved 
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library  metliod  or  practice,  and  to  place  iraprovomcuts  at  tlieir  disposal.  It  had, 
umoug  other  things,  discussed  and  examined  the  various  kinds  of  bookbinding;  had 
forinnlated  tables  of  comparative  library  statistics;  reconimcnded  nniform  blanks 
and  cards,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  divisible  iiniformly;  and  had  iinally  estab- 
lished a  supply  department,  in  order  to  have  everything  belonging  to  a  library 
equipment  mannfactured  and  furnished.  In  course  of  time  this  department  has 
become  an  independent  urni,  the  Library  Bureau,  in  Boston,  with  branch  ofhces  in 
Chicago  and  New  York.  This  bureau  still  stands  under  tbe  influence  of  tlie  associa- 
tion. An  illustrated  catalogue  of  176  pages,  8^,  shows  the  extent  of  its  business, 
which,  from  a  paper  pad  to  the  writing  desk,  embraces  ovorytliing  a  library  needs. 

The  committee  also  pays  8X)ecial  attention  to  cooperative  catalogue  work.  This 
work  has  assumed  such  importance  that  in  1886  a  special  section,  the  publishing 
section,  was  established.  It  caused  a  new  edition  of  Poole's  Index  to  Periodicals  ui> 
to  1881  to  be  published,  and  supplemented  it  up  to  1891.  Tbe  whole  work  concnins 
now  about  300,030  references  in  about  2,400  pages  of  two  columns  each.  The  seel  ion 
has  also  made  a  subject  index,  called  the  A.  L.  A.  Index,  for  collected  essays,  mono- 
graphs, and  books  of  miscellaneous  character.  Both  works  are  cuntiiuiod  togotber 
under  the  name  of  Annual  Literary  Index.  Furtbermore,  it  has  published  a  list  of 
the  best  juvenile  literature  and  accompanied  it  by  notes.  This  work  was  prepared 
by  J.  S.  Sargent.  By  cooperation  with  a  large  number  of  professional  librarians, 
the  A.  L.  A.  catalogue  lias  been  prepared  by  Miss  Mary  S.  Cutler.  This  is  a  list  of 
books  contained  in  a  model  library  of  5,000  works  selected  from  all  branches  of 
literature.  This  catalogue  contains  the  titles  in  systematic  order,  according  to 
Dewey's  and  Cutler's  systems,  and  with  both  signatures.  It  contains  an  author's  as 
well  as  tt  subject  catalogue.  This  work  has  been  printed  and  distributed  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  thousands  of  copies. 

The  public  document  committee  reported  its  work,  and  Mr.  Dewey  read  three 
letters  of  Senator  Allen,  who  fathers  a  bill  in  Congress  which  provides  'Hhat  all 
Government  publications  shall  bo  regularly  sent  to  all  the  libraries  designated  by 
the  Government,  and  that  the  latter  shall  cause  a  subject  index  to  be  made  of 
all  previous  publications,  with  annual  suiiplenients."  A  resolution,  in  which  the 
A.  L.  A.  petitioned  Congress  to  pass  the  bill,  was  adopted. 

A  new  x)roposition  made  by  the  committee  on  cooperation  to  the  association  had 
reference  to  foreign  governmental  i)ublications.  It  was  found  desirable  that  a  num- 
ber of  libraries  should  try  to  obtain  the  oiTicial  publications  of  Germany,  France,  and 
other  Euro])ean  States.  It  was  x>re3uppo8ed  that  the  Euro])ean  libraries  were  also 
desirous  to  obtain  American  literature  of  that  character.  It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  Federal  Government  could  arrange  for  an  international  exchange,  for  which 
a  suitable  organ  existed  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  commission  was 
authorized  to  jtursuo  tbe  matter  further. 

Another  committee  had  had  the  duty  to  ins2)oct  the  library  school  of  the  State  of 
Now  York,  in  Albany,  conducted  by  Melvil  Dewey.  The  members  of  this  committee 
reported  upon  the  work  of  the  school,  which,  during  the  last  year,  had  consibtcd 
chielly  in  the  preparation  and  cataloguing  of  the  A.  L.  A.  library  exhibit.  The  com- 
mittee mentioned  a  branch  of  study  of  siiecially  practical  value,  which  branch  had 
recently  been  introduced,  to  wit:  Instruction  in  composing  and  reading  proof  of 
catalogues  and  other  iirintcd  matter.  The  committee  expressed  high  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  school. 

Another  report  was  read  by  the  committee  on  index  to  subject  headings.  In  order 
to  decrease  the  work  of  each  cataloguer,  a  model  index  of  all  possible  catchwords, 
indicating  the  best  catchwords  to  be  used  as  subheadings,  and  specially  for  sub- 
jects, the  literature  of  which  is  very  extensive,  was  submitted.  A  sample  list  was 
recommended  for  the  literature  of  any  country,  containing  25  subheads :  Antiquities, 
army,  bibliography,  biography,  etc.  Mr.  Lane  thonght  it  impossible  to  furnish  a 
complete  list  of  all  existing  subheads.     The  subheads  in  the  subject  catalogue  of 
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tbo  model  library  of  5,000  volumes  was  only  a  drop  in  tlio  "bucket,  and  Mr.  Brott 
tboiigbt  a  beginner  in  this  kind  of  'work  ini«;bt  make  use  of  tho  Bubboads  in  tlie 
catalogue  of  Ibo  Boston  Atbcna*um.  It  wns  resolved,  lio weaver,  to  continue  tbo  work 
of  tbe  c(munittc(\ 

8imultaneou8  Avitli  tho  meeting  of  tbo  A.  L.  A.,  certain  sections  held  meotings; 
tbus,  tbo  State  Library  Association,  consisting  of  tho  ofllcers  of  Stato  libraries,  and 
the  College  Library  Section,  consisting  of  tho  librarians  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. In  this  latter  section  Lano  reported  that  tho  exchange  of  Harvard  University 
with  other  libraries  bad  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  special  blanks  had  to  be 
printed.  The  writer  of  this  report  attended  this  meeting,  and  since  the  question 
under  discussion  was,  "How  to  accustom  tbo  student  to  use  tho  library  success- 
fnlly,**  tho  question  was  asked  bow  that  was  done  in  Germany,  and  whether  it  wa*i 
true  that  books  onlered  could  bo  bad  only  after  tho  expiration  of  several  hoursf 
When  tho  fact  was  conlinned  it  was,  and  remained,  tbo  subject  of  undisguised 
astonishment. 

Tbe  sessions  took  place  in  tho  forenoons  between  0  and  1 ;  tbo  afternoons  wore  used 
to  SCO  objects  of  interest  mentioned  on  the  progiannne.  On  one  day  tho  library  of 
tbo  Armour  Institute  was  visited.  This  institute  is  a  technical  school  founded  by 
Mr.  Armour.  Tbo  librarian.  Miss  Catherine  li.  Sharp,  had  made  arrangements  for 
a  library  training  class.  Another  day  tho  Woman's  Library  was  visited,  which  con- 
t^iins  a  groat  collection  of  works  written  or  translated  by  women.  This  library  was 
found  in  tho  Woman's  Palace.  Another  day  tho  (icrman  book  publishing  trade 
exhibit  was  visited.  Tliis  exhibit  was  found  in  tho  Cernian  r>nihllii;;  in  Jackson 
Park.  Another  day  was  consumed  in  iiisnecting  tb^  French  and  the  (iernian  univer- 
sity library  exhibits. 

For  the  latter  exhibit  a  special  invitation  had  been  sent  out.  If  one  considers 
what  powerful  attractions  tho  treasures  of  tho  World's  Exposition  exerted  upon  ])co- 
ple  who  bad  spent  a  year  in  professional  work  in  libraries,  it  must  bo  esteemed  of 
great  importance  that  so  largo  :i  number  of  librarians  gathered  together  in  the  room 
in  which  the  German  libraries  exhibited  their  organization  and  management.  Here 
were  seen  and  examined  with  interest  the  bibliographical  publications,  annual  book 
lists,  title  indexes,  lists  of  periodicals,  different  kinds  and  forms  of  catalogues, 
blanks  and  methods  for  using  them,  and  tho  librarians  seemed  to  bo  impressed  with 
tho  fact  that  in  Germany  the  technique  or  the  pra';tical  side  of  library  work  was 
highly  appreciated. 

How  much  Amerii'a  values  the  scientific  side  o{  i\w  work  is  seen  from  tho  fact  that 
tho  systematic  catalogue  of  tho  University  Lihrary  of  Hallo  h.js  been  imitated  in 
newly  arranging  tho  largo  American  libraries  of  Yale  College  and  the  Sutro  Library 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  proceedings  of  the  conference  were  closed  an  tho  22d  of  July  with  an  earnest 
address  by  tbe  outgoing  president,  Mr.  Dewey,  who  urged  u])on  tho  members  to  work 
for  the  noble  cause,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  tlu'lr  profession  with  their  whole 
soul,  saying:  ''I  am  proud  that  in  tho  midst  of  the  greatest  collection  of  exhibits 
the  world  has  ever  seen  wo  have  i>rovcd  our  vital  interest  in  tho  work  of  our  lives 
by  so  splendid  a  series  of  meetings  as  wo  have  held." 

luGermany  alsotheplanof  an  organization  of  librarians,  with  regular  conferences, 
has  been  considered,  but  objections  of  various  kinds  havo  prevented  the  execution 
of  that  plan.  WhetlnT  now,  after  our  pr<»fession  has  assunu'd  a  more  independent 
aspect,  tho  time  has  come  to  mature  tho  idan,  may  bo  decided  by  otli<Ts;  at  any  rate, 
ho  who  has  followed  tho  work  of  tho  American  colleagues  since  tho  foundation  of 
tho  A.  L.  A.,  and  has  witnessed  tho  interesting  labors  of  this  year's  (;onl'erence,  as 
well  as  its  exhibition,  can  not  but  express  tho  desire  that  tho  Centralblatt  filr 
Bibliothekswesen  mav  not  close  its  first  decade  hefore  it  has  published  a  report  of 
proceedings  of  a  G.  L.  A.  (German  Librarian  Association). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FRENCH  VIEWS  UPON  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  AND  THE 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS. 


Tbo  folio wIdj;  acconnts  of  tho  Exposition  are  from  tho  pon  of  M.  Jules  Steeg, 
director  of  tlie  Musdo  Pi^dagogiqiio  (Paris),  who  was  commissioned  by  tlio  French 
minibter  of  public  instruction  to  superintend  tho  installation  of  tbo  French  odacA- 
tional  exhibit.  Tho  matter  was  comprised  in  two  articles,  published  originally  in 
the  Revue  P^dagogiquo.  The  first  appeared  before  tho  Exposition  was  opened,  i.  e., 
June,  1893;  the  second,  in  tho  following  July. 

Tho  Exposition  only  occupies  a  point  in  this  vast  city,  and  yet  it  is  of  gigantic 
dimensions.  There  was  full  cloth  to  cut  from,  and  it  was  cut  freely.  T\\o  plan  called 
for  large  and  numerous  buildings  separated  by  great  spaces.  Except  the  proportions, 
whichreally  are  immense,  it  is  a  copy  of  our  exposition  of  1880.  Our  hall  of  machinery 
(but  hero  the  inner  iron  braces  aro  clumsy  and  disgraceful)  was  tho  model  for  the 
central  palace,  which  is  called  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  building.  This 
is,  to  speak  properly,  the  P^xposition  itself.  Hero  it  is  that  all  industries  are  rep- 
resented. The  four  sections  of  tho  center  aro  occupied  by  Germany,  England,  tho 
United  States,  and  France.  Germany  has  made  great  effort,  and  the  division  is  very 
attractive,  but  the  interior  does  not  correspond  to  the  external  promises.  France, 
on  the  contrary,  has  sent  an  abundance  of  its  choice  products,  stuffs,  silks,  furni- 
tures, bronzes,  and  so  on,  which  will  maintain  its  ancient  fame.  Tho  palace  of  tho 
fine  arts,  where  wo  occupy,  without  doubt,  tho  first  place,  is  a  beautiful  construc- 
tion. The  buildings  for  electricity,  niinea,  agriculture,  horticulture,  fisheries,  and 
some  others,  all  immense,  form  a  remarkable  whole,  in  which  tho  coarso  details  are 
lost.  If  by  chance  tho  sun  shines  from  a  blue  sky,  which  is  rt-flected  in  tho  lakes 
where  Venetian  gondolas  and  electric  barks  are  running,  and  illuminates  these  pal- 
aces and  domes,  these  cathedrals,  these  glass  and  gilded  roofs,  this  verdure  just 
showing  itself  at  tho  tip  of  tho  branches,  tho  effect  is  really  grand,  and  "tho  World's 
Fair,''  as  it  is  called  by  tho  Americans,  merits  x><^'rliaps  better,  another  name  which 
they  bestow  upon  it  sometimes,  and  which  I  prefer,  *'tho  White  City." 

But  as  to  tho  educational  exposition?  If  I  have  not  said  anything  about  it,  it  is 
because  it  is  not  yet  finished.  In  fact,  tho  greater  part  of  installations  aro  still  in  a 
disordered  state.  When  this  article  api)ears  in  the  "  Revue  "  the  Exposition  will  be 
at  its  height;  at  i)resont,  tho  latter  i)art  of  May,  it  is  in  tho  hands  of  tho  plasterers, 
carpenters,  upholsterers,  glaziers,  unpackcrs.  The  glass  cases  of  tho  exposition  of 
the  department  of  public  instruction  are  not  yet  ready.  »  »  *  TJio  American 
section  occupies  considerablo  space,  a  whole  wing  of  the  first  story  of  tho  hall  of 
manufactories.  Every  State,  every  Territory,  without  counting  particular  institu- 
tions, has  reserved  to  itself  a  series  of  alcoves.  It  is  necessary  to  niako  a  veritable 
journey  in  order  to  examino  somewhat  particularly  this  abundance,  this  mass  of 
documents  which  aro  hero  accumulated.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discern  in 
looking  over  that  which  is  uni)acked  and  put  in  place  there  will  bo  a  certain  resem- 
blance and  repetition  in  this  profusion  of  materials.  The  schools  of  tho  most  widely 
separated  States  resemble  one  another  like  sisters;  the  methods  (if  there  are  an.^\. 
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tbo  distribution  of  studies,  tho  results,  tlio  coi)y  books,  exercises,  subjects,  all  seem 
to  bavo  been  cast  iu  tho  same  mold.  An  attractive  feature  will  bo  tbo  pbotograpbs; 
everything  is  photographed,  tho  buildings,  scholars,  exercises  of  all  sorts,  classes  in 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  recitation,  physical  and  chemical  experiments,  libraries 
and  halls  for  gymnastics;  every  State,  every  school  has  its  photographs  in  groat 
plates,  which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  alcoves — without  counting  pictures  in  swinging 
frames  and  innumerable  albums  on  the  desks  and  tho  tables.  In  time  the  examina- 
tion becomes  tiresome,  and  it  is  only  instructive  as  showing  tho  great  similarity  of 
all  the  schools,  all  the  classes,  and  all  the  exerciser. 

The  only  State  whose  exposition  is  now  ready  is  one  of  tho  New  England  States, 
Massachusetts.  The  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Maiden,  Mr.  Gay,  prineii)al  of  a 
high  school,  has  been  charged  by  his  State  government  to  organize  this  exposition, 
and  ho  has  kindly  done  tho  honors  of  it  for  me.  I  looked  with  interest  through  the 
exercise  books  of  tho  scholars  from  tho  first  school  year  until  tho  ninth.  These  have 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  Exposition,  but  according  to  the  customary  habits 
and  methods.  There  is  a  school  in  which  all  exercises  are  written  with  load  pencil, 
at  least  for  several  years,  and  they  have  been  written  in  tho  same  way  for  Chicago. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  Massachusetts  scholars  do  better  work  than  ours  at 
the  same  age;  they  write  more  legibly  in  very  big  characters  and  retain  this  habit 
until  the  end;  they  do  less  dictation,  and  they  seem  to  me  loss  advanced  iu  arith- 
metic. For  some  years  particular  care  has  been  given  to  drawing,  which  was  for- 
merly neglected  or  even  unknown.  It  became  by  degrees  optional  and  at  last  obliga- 
tory. Three  orders  of  exercises  are  followed  which  aim  at  a  special  end — exercises 
with  straight  lines,  which  tend  to  mechanical  and  industrial  drawing;  exercises 
vith  curved  lines,  which  prepare  for  ornamentation,  and  exercises  in  copying  and 
coloring,  which  lead  to  artistic  drawing  and  painting.  The  series  of  these  three 
exercises  seemed  to  me  very  interesting  and  worthy  of  examination. 

Three  years  in  the  primary  class  grade,  four  or  iivo  in  the  grammar,  lead  to  the 
high  school,  which  is  apparently  better  known  and  more  largely  attended  than  in 
our  country. 

What  surprised  mo  most  at  first  was  the  great  number  of  women  teachers.  All 
the  photographs  give  evidence  of  this  also;  I  have  not  seen  a  single  master,  only 
women  teachers.  There  are,  however,  some  masters.  Of  363,935  persons  teaching 
in  the  United  States,  125,602  are  men  and  238,333  women.  The  men  as  a  rule  only 
enter  upon  the  work  with  the  view  of  leaving  it  as  soon  as  they  find  a  position  which 
is  more  lucrative;  the  women  remain  until  they  marry.  The  greatest  number  of  tho 
scholars  of  tho  normal  schools  are  young  ladies;  some  young  men  are  also  following 
the  courses,  but  more  usually  they  simply  have  an  academic  training. 

The  position  occupiecLby  women  in  public  life  is  considerable  and  surprises  a  Euro- 
pean. There  is  for  instance  in  New  York  a  medical  college  for  women,  and  nothing 
is  moro  curious  than  to  see  these  ladies  assembled  in  a  lecture  hall  wearing  black 
dresses  with  the  doctors'  sriuarc  hat  on  their  heads. 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  women's  congress  here.  It  is  the  one,  I  believe,  which 
opens  tho  series  of  the  great  congresses  of  tho  ExiK>sition.  It  has  already  been  in 
session  two  days,  and  proceeds  with  the  perfect  regularity  of  a  parliament.  Fifteen 
hundred  ladies,  regularly  delegated  by  the  women  of  their  States  or  by  some  associ- 
ation, besides  delegates  of  foreign  nations,  are  united  in  general  congregation  and 
in  sections,  with  presidents,  vice-presidents,  secretaries,  and  orators.  I  am  told  that 
very  interesting  reports  have  been  read,  eloquent  discourses  delivered.  All  snbjects 
arc  treated:  The  moral  influence  of  women,  education,  the  school,  religion,  fashions, 
dress,  political  rights,  the  progress  accomplished  by  women  in  the  sciences,  physics, 
medicine,  law,  etc.  One  State,  Wyoming,  has  already  granted  to  women  electoral 
and  political  rights,  and  Kansas  is  moving  to  this  end. 

In  America  the  girls  and  boys  are  educated  together.  They  sit  on  the  same  benches, 
pursue  the  same  lessons  and  the  same  exercises  without  any  distinction  whatcFor; 
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for  tho  boya  even  take  jmrt  in  the  sewiii;;;  exorcises,  and  arc  very  i^rond  to  exliibit 
thoir  needlework  every  year  beside  that  of  their  feinalo  companions.  They  would 
bo  ostonislied,  I  was  told,  if  anyone  ncenied  snq^rised  at  this.  I  refer  here  to  the 
tirst  school  years.  Later  sonit;  separation  takes  place  in  spite  of  all  the  theories  in 
tho  world. 

Tho  manual  training  and  the  maternal  (infant)  stdiools — which  are  called  hero  by 
the  German  name  kindergarten — as  well  as  regular  instruction  in  drawing,  aro  inno- 
vations in  American  i>edagogics.  In  1880  there  wore  in  the  United  States  232  kinder- 
gartens, with  524  teachers  and  8,871  pupils.  Ten  years  afterwards  there  were  521, 
with  1,202  teachers  and  31,221  pupils.  Tho  Americans  seem  to  mo  to  bo  much 
interested  in  this  institution,  as  if  it  were  one  <»f  the  things  which  they  have  dis- 
covered and  of  which  they  are  very  proud.  This  movement  will  grow,  at  least  in 
tho  populous  cities  where  these  little  schocds  can  render  great  sf'rvice. 

As  is  well  known  there  is  not  in  America  a  department  of  jMiblic  instruction,  nor  a 
central  authority  of  any  kind  that  controls  the  schools.  They  are  solely  the  charge 
of  local  districts  (communes),  subject  only  to  tho  laws  of  tho  particular  State  which 
regulates  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools  and  maintains  a  certain  supervision  or 
inspection  over  them.  The  <mly  central  institution  whi<*h  takes  cognizance  of  pub- 
lie  instruction  is  tho  I3ureau  of  Education  located  at  Washington,  and  under  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  This  Bureau  com])ri8es  four  divisions,  which  employ 
altogether  42  persons.  Tho  first  division  is  that  of  correspondence,  the  second  that  of 
American  statistics,  the  third  of  international  statistics;  the  fourth  constitutes  a 
pedagogic  library,  analogous  to  that  of  our  museum,  but  of  less  importance. 

A  fifth  division  is  occupied  in  establishing  schools  in  Ala.ska.  Churches  of  every 
denomination  had  already  opened  sonu^.  schools  near  their  missions ;  several  had  even 
established  boarding  schools,  very  necressary  in  these  regions,  which  are  so  vast  and 
uninhabitable  dnring  winter. 

This  year  the  Bureau  maintains  in  Alaska  15  public  schools,  with  20  teachers  and 
872  pnpils,  and  it  aids  11  denomiuati<nial  schools,  which  receive  1,069  scholars. 
This  is  still  too  little,  as  it  is  estimated  that  thoro  are  8,000  children  of  school  age. 
Under  this  polar  ice  civilization  advances.  I  have  seen  a  paper  of  Alaska,  the  Star 
of  tho  North ;  I  have  seen  the  jihotographs  of  the  school  of  tho  little  PIskimos ;  I  have 
read,  with  very  heartfelt  and  sincere  interest,  their  school  exercises,  their  written 
pages,  which  aro  very  neat  and  correct,  their  problems,  narrations,  little  naive  let- 
ters written  by  tho  small  boys  and  girls  of  Karluk,  Unga,  Ufognac,  Kadiak,  lloonak, 
Kilisnoo,  Hydac,  Anvit,  etc.  Look  out  on  tho  map  these  forlorn  points,  where 
we  have  brothers,  where  little  childrrn  walk  joyfully  to  school,  where  women  of 
heart  devote  themselves  to  the  swe«*t  and  diflicult  task  of  educating  th<;m  well. 
Little  Pctruska,  of  Anvik,  writes  the  Otli  of  January :  *'  Yesterday  it  was  cold ;  to-day 
it  is  not  cold;  sometimes  it  gets  very  cold,  and  men  die.  In  summer  sometimes 
men  sleej)  in  canoes."    All  thoughts  of  this  little  one  turn  on  the  thermometer. 

The  Americans,  people  of  business  and  money,  are  at  the  same  time  fond  of 
schools,  somo  from  custom  and  imi)ulse,  others  from  humanity;  the  wise  from 
patriotism  and  forethought.  Trom  tho  icy  regions  of  Ahiska  to  the  luxuriance  of 
Florida  tho  school  takes  a  place  of  honor  in  the  r<'gard  of  the  citizens.  The  innu- 
merable halls  which  they  have  given  to  their  school  e>:position  among  the  huildings 
of  the  World's  Fair  are  a  proof  of  that.  rerhai)8  we  shall  have  some  interesting 
things  to  show  to  them;  at  any  rate,  we  shall  have  many  things  to  see  and  to  gather 
from  them  which  will  bo  of  interest  in  tho  education  of  future  generatitnis. 

[SKCOND  auticle.] 

Tho  exposition  of  tho  department  of  public  instruction  and  of  the  schools  under 
other  departments  was  otlicially  opened  tho  10th  of  June.  Invitations  had  been 
addressed  to  tho  delegates  of  the  foreign  (iovernments  and  of  the  American  States,  to 
the  school  authorities,  to  tho  teachers  of  the  city,  and  to  the  \»reftft,    V^r^  wva^w^  ^^\\^^> 
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especially  ladies.  Wo  offered,  according  to  the  custom  here,  champagne,  cakes,  and 
flowers  at  the  samo  time  that  wo  did  tho  honors  of  our  collections,  of  our  written 
exercises,  and  of  our  books. 

The  school  exposition  of  France,  which  seemed  at  the  beginning  destined  to  be 
crow<led  within  the  most  limited,  space,  sncceodcd  in  secaring  considerable  exten- 
sion, and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important,  the  richest  in  documents,  and. 
the  most  substantial.  It  seems  to  produce  an  excellent  imx)ression  upon  tho  numer- 
ous visitors  who  pass  through.  They  say  so,  at  least,  in  running  over  our  albums 
and  in  asking  us  witli  mnch  curiosity  about  our  organization,  which  is  so  different 
from  theirs. 

At  the  entrance, of  our  alcove  is  a  large  and  well  lighted  vestibule,  which  at  the  last 
moment  was  kindly  granted  to  us  by  the  American  administration.  It  is  ornamented 
with  plaster  models  for  tho  use  of  our  normal  schools  and  our  lyc<5es.  On  the  first 
panel  are  shown  drawings  of  tho  scholars  of  the  normal  schools  and  very  beautiful 
photograx)hs  of  the  schools  of  Lille  and  Roubais;  in  the  center  a  maternal  school, 
upon  the  blackboard  of  which  the  teacher  has  written  in  big  letters:  "The  little 
Lillois  salute  their  friends  in  Chicago.^'  Tho  two  pillars  at  the  entrance  are  deco- 
rated with  geographical  maps;  upon  our  eight  panels  (there  were  only  two  in  the 
beginning)  are  specimens  of  manual  work  (wood,  iron,  modeling),  specimens  of  our 
pictorial  charts,  murai  maps,  pictures  used  in  object  teaching,  in  natural  history, 
etc.,  musical  notation,  drawings,  statistics,  and  even  stenography.  A  beautiful  panel 
of  water  colors  from  the  school  in  Ganneron  street  occupies  a  large  space  between 
two  windows.  In  the  high  show  cases  of  our  principal  hall  are  disi)layed :  First,  the 
publications  of  learned  societies,  books  belonging  to  public  libraries,  scientific  i)ub- 
lications.  Second,  tho  doctors'  theses  of  tho  different  faculties  and.  the  documents  of 
superior  instruction.  Third,  the  books,  methods,  programmes,  tabular  views  of  sec- 
ondary instruction,  tho  best  compositions  offered  last  year  at  the  competitive  exer- 
cises of  tho  lyc<^es  for  girls,  the  compositions  of  last  year  for  the  several  examina- 

.  tions  (baccalaureates,  licenses,  certificates  of  aptitude,  "agr^gations^').    This  is  the 

.  part  that  most  surprises  observing  visitors,  because  it  does  not  correspond  to  any- 
thing ill  their  own  collections.  Our  secondary  instruction  is  an  organization  unknown 
in  America.  Fourth,  the  publications  of  the  pcdagogicjil  museum,  monographs  and 
documents,  principal  pedagogical  works  published  in  France  from  Fenolon  and  Rous- 
seau to  MM.  Compayr<5,  Marion,  Pdcaut  and  others,  tho  "Revue  P<?dagogique,"  etc. 
Fifth,  the  principal  books  used  in  our  superior  primary  schools  collected  from  all 
classical  libraries  of  Paris.  Sixth,  specimens  of  the  works  which  constitute  the  most 
of  our  school  libraries  (this  institution  seems  much  appreciated).  Seventh,  our 
schools  for  boys,  exercise  books,  drawings,  photogTai)hs.  Eighth,  the  same  from  our 
schools  for  girls.  Ninth,  the  same  from  our  superior  primary  schools.  Tenth,  our 
nomial  schools,  programmes,  works  of  scholars,  exercise  books,  compositions,  draw- 
ings, ])hotographs.  Eleventh,  works  of  teachers,  books,  lectures,  reports  of  inspec- 
tion, methods  of  teaching,  agriculture,  music,  gymnastics.  Twelfth,  S2)ecimens  of 
apparatus  iisod  in  our  superior  primary  and  normal  schools  for  instruction  in  sciences, 
physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  including  an  electric  machine,  n  pneumatic 
machine,  and  even  a  steam  engine  for  demonstrations;  finally  the  school  materials 
for  writing  and  drawing,  models  of  school  furniture,  etc. 

A  fine,  largo,  low  glass  case  wo  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  from  the  Woman's 
Building.  This  we  have  placed  in  full  view  along  tho  lake  side.  It  is  11  meters 
long,  and  enables  us  to  exhibit  tho  whole  series  of  our  manual  works,  beginning 
with  the  cut  paper  and  tho  little  knitting  of  our  maternal  schools  up  to  the  sowing, 
embroideries,  garments,  lacework,  and  flowers  from  tho  great  schools  of  Lyons, 

Bordeaux,  Lo  Puy,  Nice,  Toulon,  etc.,  and  also  a  certain  number  of  works  by  boys, 
which  could  not  bo  placed  upon  the  panels — carpentry  specimens,  ironworks,  model- 
ing, and  geometric  figures. 

Three  long  tables,  placed  in  the  midst  of  our  hall,  and  a  desk,  adjoining  tho  glass 

cases,  aro  loaded  with  albums  and  with  cartoons  of  drawings,  sewing,  photographs. 
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school  plans,  etc.  I  was  nshamod  at  first  of  our  poverty ;  to-day  I  am  overwhelmed 
by  OUT  abundance.  In  proportion  as  the  boxes  \rcro  nnpackcd  and  tlio  objects  were 
pat  one  after  the  other  in  their  places,  I  was  struck  witli  the  richness,  variety,  orig- 
inality, and  interest  of  our  exhibit.  I  did  not  find  anything  equal  to  it  in  the  other 
exliibits. 

Four  adjoining  halU  contain  the  expositions  of  the  Central  School,  the  School  of 
Mines,  tho  schools  of  arts  and  trades  at  Aix  and  Chalons,  with  enormous  cases  of 
work  in  iron,  complicated  machines,  which  people  stop  to  examine ;  schools  for  watch- 
making in  Besan^on  and  Closes,  where  tho  works  arc  always  in  action,  attract  the  eye; 
commercial  schools  of  Paris  and  of  Bordeaux,  which  are  highly  appreciated  by  the 
commercial  classes;  the  Society  of  Franklin,  tho  poly  technical  and  philoteclmical 
associations.  The  works  of  tho  x>opils  of  theso  institutions — the  methods,  flowers, 
drawings,  and  porcelains — form  a  charming  panel.  Tho  maps  of  tho  topographical 
servico  of  tlio  ministry  of  war — central  France,  tho  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  Tunis,  and 
others,  in  black,  in  colors,  in  relief,  really  fine — are  admired  by  connoisseurs,  and  a 
German  professor  confessed  to  me  tho  other  day  that  ho  never  h;:d  seen  anything  so 
perfect.  This  entire  collection  i.s  proof  of  great  efl'ort  and  of  indisputable  progress. 
Our  exhibit  is  evidence  that  wo  havo  not  wasted  our  time,  and  if  thero  remains 
mnch  to  bo  done  in  the  field  of  instruction,  wo  have  the  satisfactory  conviction  that 
moch  has  been  accomplibhed  already. 

Tho  French  exposition  in  general  is  a  great  success.  Tho  ground  floor  is  devoted 
to  our  industries.  The  good  tabte  of  tho  show  cases,  tho  magniticence  of  the  toilets 
displayed,  the  silk  dresses  of  all  colors  and  styles,  lavish  enihroidcrioK,  magnificent 
furniture,  rich  stuffs,  furs,  x'^'^'^^'^^^^'^y  artistic  bronzes,  excite  admiration.  Every 
minute  one  hears  the  women  exclaim  :  '^  I  havo  never  seen  such  a  thing  in  my  life!" 
It  is  tme  that  this  is  an  expression  very  common  hero. 

Onr  school  exhibit  can  not  pretend  to  such  popularity  and  does  not  ])royoke  these 
comments  of  the  passers  by.  It  is  severe;  its  2>rincipal  treasures  are  of  modest 
appearance;  tho  mine  must  be  dug  to  discover  tho  nuggets.  But  when  a  man  or  a 
woman,  engaged  in  school  work,  lingers  thero,  hears  tho  explanations,  examines  for 
himself  tho  scries  of  our  excrcisoK,  ho  becomes  deeply  interested.  Tho  school  mono- 
graph of  a  French  youth,  his  mauthly  exercise  books,  his  compositions,  his  drawings, 
his  certificates  of  studica,  his  books,  the  monograph  of  a  i>upil  of  tho  normal  school, 
the  monograph  of  n  school  in  its  ditlerent  courses,  tho  rolled  copy  books,  the  pro- 
grammes, tho  time-table,  form  a  whole  very  clear  and  thoroughly  honest.  A  brief 
visit  is  really  sufficient  for  :i  Kort  of  general  inspection;  for  we  put  before  tho  eyes 
the  actual  reports  of  inspectors  of  primaiy  schools,  of  academic  inspectors,  and  of 
principals  of  schools.  Nothing  is  concealed;  nothing  is  gotten  up  for  tho  occasion. 
Tho  real  life  of  our  schools  develops  itself  before  tho  eyes. 

Manual  work  begins  to  engage  attention  in  this  country ;  it  has  been  organized  in 
certain  schools;  hero  and  thero  special  schools  for  tho  same  havo  been  established 
preparatory  to  apprenticeship  or  to  technical  schools.  Tho  specinn  ns  which  wo 
havo  brought  excite  great  interest.  They  do  not  ditler  much  from  tlio  work  exe- 
cntcd  in  tho  American  schools;  we  havo  perhaps  more  method,  more  connection  in 
tho  series  of  works.  1  8i)eak  of  the  boys'  work,  which  proceeds  h«  re  too  often  by 
fits  and'starts.  Our  needlework  seems  generally  superior  to  that  of  tho  American 
schools;  it  is  true  that  we  havo  brought  the  upper  part  of  tho  casket,  and  that  here 
little  time  is  devoted  to  this  kind  of  work. 

Tho  American  exposition  of  schools  is  very  large  and  much  scattered;  under  tho 
circumstances  it  is  very  monotonous,  as  all  of  tho  forty-four  States  of  tho  Union 
exhibit  their  schools  and  their  universities,  and  several  of  them,  tho  most  impor- 
tant, upon  a  largo  scale.  Immense  spaces  are  covered  by  tho  exhibits  of  tho  uni- 
versities or  colleges.  Theso  iucludo  ajiparatus  of  physical  laboratories,  collections 
of  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology.  Theso  collections  consist  generally  of  large 
objects,  which  appear  nn)ro  appropriate    fur  i>opular  than  for   scientific   instruc- 
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tion;  for  oxainplc,  parts  of  the  Luman  skeleton,  -^vliicli  resemble  the  rcmaius  of  mam- 
motlis,  a  colossal  skull,  gigantic  tibias.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  botanical 
specimens.  This  i)art  of  the  exposition  api)ear8  to  mo  childish,  and  docs  not  show  a 
high  degree  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
With  the  exception  of  some  universities  which  are  well  known,  higher  education  is 
indeed  weak  enough.  Few  hero  have  time  to  devote  themselves  to  deep  studies,  to 
lengthy  and  uninteresting  works  which  science  necessarily  imposes;  everyone  is  in 
haste  for  results,  for  practice,  for  immediate  a2)plication. 

Primary  instruction  is  divid«rd  here  into  several  categories.  The  primary  school 
properly  called,  extends  from  the  sixth  to  tho  tenth  year  of  r.ge,  the  grammar  school 
from  the  tenth  to  tho  fourteenth,  the  secondary  school  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  year.  There  are  many  intelligent  and  industrious  children  who  pass 
more  rapidly  through  the  dill'erent  degrees.  The  exhibits  of  tlicso  schools  consist  of 
•written  exercises  and  drawings.  The  former  do  not  include  a  series  of  books  by  the 
same  pupils.  The  use  of  the  exercise  book  is  indeed  almost  unknown.  For  every 
exercise  white  sheets  of  paper  are  distributed,  and  on  this  the  scholar  inscribes  his 
name  and  writes  rai)idly  the  given  work.  These  sheets  united  and  bound  according 
to  classes  constitute  the  universal  and  invariable  basis  of  the  American  school 
exposition.  They  correspond  to  our  monthly  exercise  books  in  that  they  give  the 
physiognomy  of  a  class  but  for  one  day  only  and  for  a  single  subject.  These  exer- 
cises arc  generally  very  short  and  consist  of  a  few  lines,  written  large  and  rapidly. 
They  do  not  show  effort,  struggle  for  improvement,  hard  work;  no  spot  nor  erasure, 
this  is  avoided.  I  looked  over  only  a  few,  those  of  the  younger  pupils  and  those  of 
the  most  advanced.  I  did  not  discover  in  them  what  I  expected,  what  I  thought  to 
he  tho  distinctive  mark  of  this  country,  even  though  it  might  be  faulty.  For  the 
most  i)art  what  meets  the  eye  is  uniformity. 

I  understand  very  well  tho  reason  for  this.  1  have  visited  a  good  number  of  public 
schools  in  this  inmiense  agglomeration  called  Chicago,  which  increases  immeasurably 
from  year  to  year  by  an  incessant  tide  of  immigration.  Half  of  tho  population  are 
Germans;  there  are  70,000  Scandinavians,  many  Italians,  Russians,  Canadians,  etc. 
Their  children  who  come  to  school  do  not  understand  English,  they  are  foreigners. 
It  IS  necessary  to  transform  them  during  the  school  years  and  make  good  Americans 
of  them.  This  has  been  accomplished  with  surprising  success.  After  a  few  years 
spent  in  this  crucible  they  are  cast,  formed,  coming  out  of  the  same  mold  they  bear 
the  same  stamp,  have  the  same  language,  the  same  handwriting,  the  same  habit  of 
mind,  have  read  tho  same  books,  sung  the  same  songs,  made  the  same  movements; 
what  one  sees,  tho  other  sees  also;  girls,  boys,  they  are  ''American  citizens;"  this  is 
the  word  which  is  used  and  which  is  rei)eated  to  them  every  minute,  and  of  which 
they  are  taught  rightly  enough  to  bo  iiroud.  If  this  uniformity  is  necessary,  if  it  is 
a  necessity  of  the  public  welfare  in  a  State  like  this,  which  is  in  constant  process  of 
formation,  it  is  so  in  all  now  or  developing  States,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  this 
is  the  condition  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

One  of  tho  most  significant  exercises  in  this  respect  which  I  have  witnessed  in  the 
schools  of  Chicago,  but  which  must  be  generally  practiced,  it'  I  may  judge  from  tho 
photographs  of  diflerent  States,  is  the  salute  to  the  flag.  Every  pupil  has  two  little 
flags,  tricolored  with  white  stars  ujion  blue  ground;  at  a  signal  of  the  mistress  all 
rise  and  imitate  her  movements.  They  carry  the  two  flags  to  their  hearts,  above 
their  heads,  around  their  necks;  they  make  many  graceful  movements  with  them, 
extending  them  forward,  backward,  upward  and  downward,  with  a  rhythmical, 
monotonous  song.  It  is  indeed  strange  to  see  these  great  boys  and  girls  going 
gravely  throngh  this  exorcise,  in  which  every  movement  is  identified  with  the 
national  banner.    The  ceremony  is  finished  by  a  patriotic  song. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  comprehend  the  whole  school  exposition,  because  outside 
of  the  halls  of  the  Manufactures  Building  every  State  has  its  individual  building, 
in  which  the  exhibition  of  its  special  products  and  of  its  schools  is  found.    There 
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aro  oxpositiuiiH  of  seboulH  in  thu  WoiiU'u's  Hiiildiii;^  uud  iu  tbc  CbiUlrou's  Buililiu^. 
This  latter  is  vory  unique.  It  <'onii>riscH  all  kinds  of  t(»yi!»,  fruni  rat  ties  to  tho  nit>8t 
coinplicatod  playtbingH,  CbriHtniati  trees,  pictures,  etc.;  a  library,  A(*ry  iniroui]ilcte, 
however;  M'orks  ou  infant  pcdaifogirs  in  tlitVerent  languagcH;  a  great  ball  for  gym- 
uaatica  with  equipmentH,  a  ]mrt  of  nbieb  Ikih  been  rtrcently  rejected  in  Franeo, 
rlugy  trapezes,  lixod  bars,  borses,  ladders,  ropes,  eti*.  Every  day  u  cIumi  comes  tbei-u 
to  exercise  under  tbo  direction  of  a  teaeber  for  tbo  entertainment  of  tbu  public. 
Tfaero  is  also  a  model  nursery  witb  all  furniture,  beds,  cradles,  tbe  most  perfect  per- 
ambulators; cbildren  are  brougbt  here  and  are  t.akeu  in  charge  for  *Jo  cents  a  day,  iu 
order  to  show  to  spectators  tbo  working  of  tbe  institution.  You  find  hero  a  model 
asylum,  iu  which  a  dozen  babies,  all  clean  uud  nice,  can  be  si^cn  tbrough  the  windows, 
where  the  public  crowds  to  watch  tbem  playing,  singing,  moving  around,  listening 
to  tho  tales  of  tho  mistress.  Here  are  ]>iauo,  playtbiugs,  tbe  whole  Froebclianuui; 
nothiug  is  wanting.  There  is  also  a  class  for  cooking  to  be  seen  through  the  windows ; 
and  through  other  windows  a  class  for  sloyd  or  working  in  wood  and  modollDg  in  clay. 
This  I  was  jiennitted  to  visit.  Hero  three  days  in  a  week  one  class  of  boys  and  girls, 
and  tlio  otber  days  another  class  work  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  and  under 
the  eyes  of  tbe  public;  in  tbe  forenoon  they  work  iu  wood,  in  tbo  afternoon  in  clay. 
All  this  is  vcr>'  interesting,  but  a  little  too  much  advertised  and  placanled  for  our 
ideas. 

I  have  been  more  interested  in  looking  at  the  actual  school  life  than  at  its  exhibi- 
tions. I  was  present  at  tbe  clans  exercises,  especially  those  of  a  normal  school.  The 
Cook  Couuty  School  in  the  south  t>f  Chicago  consists  of  a  large  ])nlilic  school  with 
400  pupils,  divided  into  eight  grades  an«l  in  Kixteru  cia8>es,  with  which  is  combined 
a  normal  school — for  this,  I  believe,  is  tbo  way  to  regard  it.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
student-teachers,  of  whom  20  are  young  men  (the  others  are  young  women),  follow 
the  courses,  which  are  not  inten<led  to  teach  tbem  sciences,  but  to  show  them  how 
to  apply  tho  instruction  to  schools.  Tbe  course  is  one  or  two  years.  Each  day  from 
half  post  1  until  half  past  2  is  devoted  to  practical  exercises.  This  is  tbe  only  time 
that  tbo  two  schools  come  together,  although  all  the  courses  take  place  in  dillereut 
stories  in  the  same  building.  Tbe  primary  scho(d  is  then  dividinl  into  groups  of  10 
pupils,  and  over  each  is  placed  a  normal  student;  the  other  stutlcnts  of  tbe  normal 
school  seat  themselves  at  the  tables  of  the  children,  become  pupils,  take  part  in  the 
exercises,  raise  their  hands  when  thc^  teacher  asks  a  question,  and  sometimes  answer. 
When  the  hour  is  over,  things  resume  their  ordinary  <'ourse.  The  normal  students 
who  have  assisted  at  tho  lesson  make  their  notes,  which  they  deliver  to  the  director. 
If  ho  linds  the  observations  just,  he  mak<'S  use  of  them  in  the  criticism  of  tho  lesson, 
which  is  made  privately  to  the  student  who  conducted  it.    There  is  no  public  criticism. 

Colonel  Parker  (of  tbe  family  of  the  (celebrated  Theodore  I'arker,  of  Boston), 
principal  of  the  establishment,  is  a  distinguish<Ml  original  character,  who  has  made 
liis  own  school  a  model  school;  he  tries  with  laudable  zeal,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess, to  develop  in  tho  children  B]>outuueity  and  tbe  passion  for  investigation  and 
observation.  From  the  first  school  year  he  giv<;s  great  ])roniincnce  to  drawing  from 
nature,  or  rather  to  painting;  ho  i)uts  into  the  hands  of  tho  little  ones  ])encils, 
colors,  a  glass  of  water,  places  them  in  front  of  a  tn-e,  a  llower,  and  leaves  them  to 
make  an  eflort.  I  have  seen  among  these  water  colors  some  very  charming  *'  impres- 
sions.*' He  gives  great  attention  to  physical  geography,  the  study  of  ihe  surface  of 
tho  Ojirtb,  and  of  relic**  forms.  He  has  exercises  iu  this  subject  which  are  really 
curious  and  instructive. 

Whatever  the  Americans  may  say  against  our  system  of  emulation,  they  do  not 
entirely  disregard  it.  I  have  assisted  in  a  distribution  of  prizes.  It  was  tho  closing 
exercises  of  tho  graduating  class  of  a  suj^erior  primary  (high  school).  It  is  called 
here  a  '* commencement,''  but  in  most  cases  it  is  the  end  of  schoid  life,  and  at  the 
tbo  same  time,  as  they  say  bore,  tbo  beginning  of  tho  school  of  life.  Wo  were  iu  a 
church,  which  bad  been  oftered  for  this  purpose,  tho  school  of  Hyde  Park,  as  au 
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exceptional  case,  not  having  an  assembly  hall.  The  church  was  decorated  "with 
flowers.  Ninety  young  men,  of  whom  20  were  boys  in  jackets,  all  with  flowers  in 
their  buttonholes,  the  rest  young  women,  in  very  fine  white  dresses,  defiled  slowly 
before  our  eyes  to  the  sonnd  of  the  organ,  and  took  their  seats  on  the  stage.  The 
president  of  the  j'oung  University  of  Chicago  (it  has  existed  only  one  year)  road  a 
disconrse  on  the  necessity  of  earnestness  for  American  citizens  who  arc  entering  into 
life.  He  explained  that  ho  meant  by  this  ^'sincerity,  courage,  energy,  persever- 
ance." The  director  made  an  impressive  address  to  his  pupils  who  were  about  to 
leave  him,  and  he  bestowed  upon  some  of  them  medals  of  gold  or  silver,  given  by 
rich  persons  (among  them  the  chief  editor  of  a  paper),  rewards  for  the  best  essays 
upon  civic  instruction.  Two  young  women  and  one  young  man  were  especially 
praised.  For  the  young  man  the  director  iiredicted  the  highest  destiny,  oven  in 
the  distant  future  the  chair  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Then  two  of  the 
pupils  addressed  us;  one,  a  graceful  young  lady,  had  chosen  for  her  subject,  "The 
men  of  genius."  She  explained  what  she  understood  by  genius,  what  it  is,  what  it 
is  not,  how  it  is  favored  by  circumstances,  but  not  created  by  the  same.  Then  she 
finished  with  an  eloquent  valedictory  to  her  school.  The  other,  a  boy  of  17  years, 
entertained  us  with  a  dissertation  on  "  Originality,*' of  what  it  consists,  it-s  relations 
to  "precedents,''  what  it  takes  from  them  of  better  or  of  worse.  We  are  told  over 
and  over  about  what  our  fathers  have  done ;  this  is  good,  provided  we  do  not  con- 
fine ourselves  to  it;  in  truth  there  was  only  one  man  of  absolute  originality,  i.  o., 
Adam ;  as  to  lis,  we  miist  be  what  our  nature  demands.  This  yonng  man  finished 
his  speech  also  with  a  valedictory  to  the  school.  ^^  Our  promotion,"  he  said,  '*ia 
really  original,  and  instead  of  mourning  over  our  departure  let  us  rejoice  like 
mariners  whose  sails  are  swollen  by  the  wind,  to  travel  boldly  over  the  vast  oceans." 

This  young  man  had  an  easy  delivery  and  a  pleasing  accent;  his  gestures  were 
graceful,  and  he  was  a  great  success.  A  teacher  presented  him  a  lyre  of  roses.  He  was 
besides  the  poet  of  the  occasion ;  before  the  close  the  class  sang  a  song  composed  by 
him  (prosaic  enough).  In  addition  there  was  instrumental  and  choral  music;  then 
the  suloiiin  and  silent  distribution  of  the  diplomas.  These  young  men  and  women 
go  from  here,  some  to  colleges,  others  to  universities,  others  into  oflices  and  business. 

All  this  is  not  a  part  of  the  exposition,  but  it  is  a  living  commentary  upon  it.  It 
is,  indeed,  by  its  actual  operations  that  school  life  is  to  be  understood.  On  the 
occasion  of  these  departures,  or  "commencements,"  the  pupils  of  the  different  schools 
compose  discourses,  dissertations  upon  subjects  which  they  have  chosen.  Here  are 
some  of  the  subjects  selectod  in  these  days :  "The  necessity  of  p<ilitical  education  in 
the  United  States."  "It  is  necessary  to  oppose  immigration."  "There  should  be 
no  obstacles  to  immigration."  "The  regimen  of  the  superior  schools."  "The  ques- 
tion of  slavery."  "Influence  of  nature."  "What  can  I  learn  from  the  Exposition 
of  Chicago!"  "Heroism."  "Moral  character  of  Jay  Gould."  "The  workers  and 
the  drones."     "Physical  courage  and  moral  courage." 

There  is  in  all  this  much  show  and  emptiness,  but  there  is  also  boldness  and  reflec- 
tion; briefly,  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  as  in  all  human  things. 

We  see  hero  customs,  necessities,  intellectual  and  social  habits  which  are  diflereut 
from  ours.  We  must  not  judge  them  by  our  standard.  Neither  would  it  be  well  for 
OS  to  admire  and  to  imitate  them  freely.  What  is  best  for  them  would  not  bo  best 
for  us.  Each  of  us  has  his  own  course,  and  should  hold  to  it.  We  may  modify  cor 
methods,  we  may  take  from  others  what  serves  our  purx)oses,  develop  and  expand  it, 
but  we  should  guard  ourselves  from  the  notion  that  blind  imitation  of  others  is  a. ; 
essential  condition  of  i>rogress. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  report  by  M.  Jules  Violle,  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  ct  Metiers,  and  also  at  the  superior  normal  school  (Paris),  "who 
was  commissioned  by  his  Government  to  study  the  scientific  movement  in  the  United 
States,  especially  as  illustrated  by  the  Exposition.     This  portion  of  his  report 
Appeared  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Moudes  of  June  1,  1894  (pp.  607-611) : 
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THE  CHICAGO  EXPOSITION  AND  AMEKICAN  SCIENCE. 

Jl'LKS   ViOLLK. 

The  vigorous  and  constant  ofTort  of  Americans  to  raise  the  level  of  their  superior 
instruction  testifies  to  the  importance  of  the  scientific  movement  in  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  here  public  eilucation  is  provided  for  as  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  a  free 
country.  The  States^  cities,  and  rural  districts  imjiose  heavy  taxes  on  tlieuiselves  in 
order  that  every  citizen  may  acr|uire  elementary  instruction.  More  than  200,000 
elementary  schools  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and  the  annual  expense  for  these 
xeaches  700,000,000  francs. 

But  the  original  trait  of  the  American  democracy  is  its  judicious  predisposition 
-toward  the  aristocracy  of  knowledge.  This  nation,  justly  renowned  fur  its  positive 
spirit,  understands  very  well  that  superior  instruction  alone  promotes  the  progress 
of  ideas,  the  improvement  of  methods,  and  even  the  development  of  practical  matters. 
The  higher  instruction  is  almost  always  the  work  of  private  individuals  who  have 
founded  it  and  who  maintain  it,  constantly  adding  to  its  resources.  Its  total  receipts 
and  expenditure,  as  given  in  the  latest  otHcial  documents,  exceeded  $16,500,000  (about 
84,000,000  francs).  These  millions  have  come  voluntarily  from  the  farm,  from  the 
"ounter,  or  the  manufactory,  and  the  generous  initiative  of  the  givers  does  not 
iecline.     *     •     • 

The  circle  of  the  higher  studies  has  been  particularly  enlarged,  especially  in  recent 
times,  and  American  universities  have  been  multiplied  in  emulation  one  of  another. 
Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  make  distinction  among  tlie  number.  Some,  especially 
of  the  newer  ones,  promise,  perhaps,  more  than  they  accomplish  in  spite  of  their  title 
of  university,  in  spite  of  their  oilicial  endowments  and  patronage.  Europe  has  not 
the  monopoly  of  grand  programmes  on  paper.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  bearing  the 
modest  name  of  college  and  having  complete  independence,  are  universities  of  the 
first  rank.  Naturally  the  degrees  difler  in  their  value  according  to  the  different 
quality  of  the  teaching  bodies  who  grant  them.  We  even  hear  that  in  certain 
eetablishmonts  of  so-called  superior  instruction  the  diplomas  are  actpiired  by  means 
unknown  to  science  and  are  conferred  'Mionoris  causa."  These  are  abuses  insepa- 
rable from  liberty.  The  graduates  of  America,  whose  interest  it  is  t«)  avoid  all 
ambiguity,  mention  simply  the  source  of  their  degrees. 

This  spontaneous  organization  of  superior  education  in  the  United  States  may  be 
iranting  in  uniformity;  nothing  harnionions  nor  symmetrical;  theeflort  has  been  to 
do  much  and  do  it  quickly.  But  what  powerful  vitality  in  the  tumultuous  outburst 
of  grand  intentions!  AVhat  constant  progress  in  scientific  studies,  even  in  recent 
foundations!  AVhat  generous  ardor  for  competition  with  rivals  in  the  Eastern  States, 
which  possess  the  advantage  of  experience  aii<l  the  i>rerttige  of  previous  service! 
The  very  absence  of  fixed  method  and  established  order  in  these  efforts  may  make 
success  so  mu<h  the  greater.  The  young  universities  of  America  iind  only  encour- 
agement in  the  history  of  their  i»rede<essors,  which  wen*  poor  at  the  beginning 
and  to-day  are  nourishing. 

The  oldest  of  all  and  Justly  the  nio«t  celebrated,  Harvard  College,  was  originally 
a  little  school  founded  in  1036  by  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  and  two  years  after- 
wards, organized  by  the  aid  and  pecuniary  <ontribution  of  .John  Harvard,  a  noncon- 
formist minister,  who  had  come  from  Cambridge,  where  he  had  taken  his  degrees  at 
Emanuel  College.  However,  the  nainti  of  the  great  English  university  was  given  to 
the  humble  cradle  of  the  American  college.  This  title  marked  a  n(d)le  ambition, 
"which  from  that  time  the  zeal  of  the  ])rofessors  and  students  endeavor^^d  to  justify. 
The  whole  colonj'  celebrated  as  a  holiday  the  solemn  day  of  the  month  of  August, 
1642,  when  the  iirst  nine  students  of  Harvard  received  the  degree  of  "bachelor  pro 
more  academiarum  in  Anglia."  The  work  went  on  slowly  at  first.  Its  financial 
situation  was  far  from  satisfying  the  wishes  of  its  founders,  for  the  local  le^\&lo.tQJMy^ 
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in  spito  of  tho  Puritan  convietious  by  \Yhieli  it  wiis  uuimated,  soveral  times  author- 
ized tbo  administrators  to  procure  money  by  lotteries;  that  of  180C  produced $25,C00 
(125,000  francs).  Tbo  era  of  prosperity  began  about  the  second  decade  of  tbo  iiine- 
tccntb  century.  But  it  is  especially  during  tbo  last  twenty  years  tbat  tbo  progress 
bas  been  rapid  and  tbo  transformation  perfected.  Tbo  college,  confined  formerly 
within  tho  somewhat  narrow  limits  of  denominational  ideas,  presents  to-day  the 
amplitude  of  tho  true  modern  university  as  regards  its  teaching  x>ers<>nnel,  its 
equipment,  and  its  complete  departments.  Two  hundred  teachers  of  every  order 
there  dispense  tbo  higher  instruction  to  2,000  students^  whose  earnest  spirit,  stim- 
ulated by  a  library  of  350,000  volumes,  may  draw  freely  from  the  dillerent  sources 
of  human  knowledge.  All  instruments  for  working,  all  i)crfect  means  for  learning, 
laboratories,  museums,  observatories,  botanical  gardens,  etc.,  here  conduce  to  the 
intellectual  initiative.  Tho  buildings  im2)ress  the  eye  by  their  grand  proportions. 
Two  chapels,  seven  dormitories,  five  large  dwelling  houses,  seven  buildings,  among 
them  the  beautiful  edifice  of  granite  which  contains  the  library,  arise  on  a  quad- 
rangle, which  covers  almost  10  hectares  (about  25  acres).  Moreover,  these  diilerent 
buildings  occupy  only  half  of  the  whole  domain  belonging  to  the  college.  Further, 
to  these  must  be  added  the  numerous  small  buildings  and  important  annexes  which 
are  situated  in  Cambridge  or  in  Boston,  and  extend  even  into  the  adjoining  districts. 
Thought  goes  back  to  the  single  building  of  former  times  established  MjHni  a  small 
site  covering  less  than  2  acres.     The  primitive  seed  bas  yielded  fruit. 

At  i)resent  the  annual  budget  of  the  university  reaches  $1,000,000  (5,000,000  francs). 
Novcrthelcss  these  resources  scarcely  correspond  to  the  need  in  spito  of  the  x>rudent 
administration  of  the  council  and  the  skillful  management  of  the  treasurer,  who 
secures  from  bis  funds  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  the  coflers  would  always  be  emi»ty 
if  the  generosity  of  the  "  sons  of  Harvard^'  did  not  keep  them  full.  What  intense 
life  in  all  departments  of  the  university !  Physical  exercises  are  not  neglected. 
Care  is  taken  to  measure  and  photograph  the  students  at  regular  intervals  in  order 
to  control,  experimentally,  the  progressive  results  of  a  methodical  training,  specially 
intended  to  preserve  beauty  and  just  proportions  of  form.  This  is  the  classical  ideal 
of  an  accomplished  man,  to  bo  at  onco  both  beautiful  and  good,  naXOi  xdyaOoi 
the  Greek  typo  returns  to  America.  Is  there  not  even  in  New  York  a  school  of 
beauty  for  ladies,  where  they  loarn  to  speak,  to  walk,  and  even  to  sleep  with  grace? 
Harvard  ITniversity  bas  become  a  nurserj'  of  learned  men,  who  carry  their  knowl- 
edge to  tho  four  corners  of  the  Union.  Its  doctors  of  science,  to  speak  only  of  those, 
have  no  longer  reason  to  envy  their  brothers  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent. 
We  will  not  say  tbat  they  are  identical.  Without  doubt  with  the  prompt  diffusion 
of  ideas  by  means  of  papers  and  books,  by  congresses  and  the  intercourse  of  every 
kind  that  the  ever-increasing  facility  and  rapidity  of  communication  anumg  think- 
ing men  establishes,  higher  instruction  must  be  everywhere  the  same  in  its  essential 
lines.  But  upon  this  common  soil  each  nation  impresses  its  own  mark,  and  none  is 
more  jealous  to  leave  its  own  than  the  United  States.  The  American  brings  the 
qualities  of  his  race  to  bear  upon  scientific  culture,  the  jiaticnt  energy,  (|uickness  of 
eye,  inventive  imagination,  jiractical  sense,  which  knows  bow  to  draw  from  science 
application  and  profit. 

This  i)ractical  sense  is  not  only  manifested  by  ingenious  inventions  destined  to 
facilitate  tho  life  of  all  persons  and  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  individual  inventor. 
It  is  shown  also  in  the  creation  of  certain  university  specialties  which  wo  are  nftt 
accustomed  to  see  among  the  faculties  properly  called  thus,  for  instance,  schools  of 
dentistry  and  of  agriculture.  The  last  are  of  great  service,  especially  in  the  districts 
where  various  crops  are  cultivated.  The  University  of  California  possesses  a  model 
of  this  kind.  This  establishment  undertakes  the  analysis  of  soils,  indicates  to  those 
interested  the  species  of  xdants  best  suited  to  diflerent  districts,  and  furnishes,  gra- 
tuitously, the  necessary  seeds  or  grains.  As  to  schools  of  dentistry  they  exist  in 
nearly  all  American  universities;  Harvard  itself  has  one.     Tbat  of  Philadelphia  is 
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the  moet  renowned  on  account  of  its  practical  method,  the  luxuriance  of  Its  install- 
menty  and  the  importance  of  its  works.  Twenty-two  thousand  patients  ore  mentioned 
in  its  recent  reports.  The  weight  of  gold  employed  reached  6  pounds.  The  instruc- 
tion, which  is  very  complete,  constitutes  nrcal  faculty  comprehending  no  less  than 
seven  distinct  chairs.  Students  come  from  Europe  and  the  Indies  to  take  their 
degrees  at  Philadelphia.    The  Americans  are  the  first  dentists  of  the  world. 

Can  one  speak  of  superior  instruction  in  America  without  noting  how  eagerly  the 
women  strive  to  participate  in  itf  The  movement  does  not  diminish,  but  the  con- 
trary'. Every  day  sees  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  study  mathematics, 
physics,  law,  medicine,  Latin,  or  even  Greek.  The  programmes  of  the  studies  and 
the  examinations  are,  moreover,  ideuticral  for  both  sexes  in  the  very  practical  system 
of  coeducation  as  well  as  in  the  HjK;ciul  courses.  The  young  fcmalo  students  bring 
to  this  high  instruction,  along  with  the  ardent  desire  to  learn,  the  detenuined  resolu- 
tion to  obtain  social  equality,  of  which  scholarly  equality  is  the  prelude.  But  their 
native  grace  remains.  Tliey  add  to  it  solid  qualities  and  a  fund  of  varied  knowledge. 
Thus  conversation  with  American  women  constitutes  the  chann  of  society  in  the 
ITnited  States. 

A  learned  doctor  of  Boston  pointH  out  some  shadows  in  the  2)ictnre.  With  statistics 
in  his  hands  ho  pretends  to  prove  that  the  number  of  births  decreases  in  proportion 
as  the  level  of  female  instruction  rises.  His  patriotic  fears  cvi^n  cause  him  to  foresee 
the  moment  when  the  race  will  end  in  an  ''  intellectual  apotheosis.*'  Is  this  prog- 
nostic serious?  If  young  America  is  already  attack<>d  by  evils  from  which  the  older 
peoples  suffer,  its  robust  constitution  and  its  exceptional  rcsourcos  assure  conditions 
of  resistance  much  superior. 

The  Exposition  of  Chicago  has  »ln>wn  with  what  vigor  all  branches  of  human 
activity  are  developed  in  the  Ignited  States.  Certainly  science  has  not  yet  attained 
heights  comparable  with  those  on  which  at  present  the  fortune  of  the  cajutalists  is 
elevated;  the  dollar  holds  first  place,  but  science  advances  with  rapid  steps.  The 
scientific  movement,  of  which  wo  can  only  hero  give  a  summary  idea,  is  not  concen- 
trated in  the  old  States  of  the  East,  which  are  like  a  transatlantic  Europe,  it  cxteiuls 
over  the  youngest  States.  The  Americans  comprehend  that  high  intellectual  cultore 
is  not  alone  a  question  of  elegant  luxuriance  or  of  national  self-love;  the  prosperity 
and  even  the  future  of  tlio  country  depends  upon  it.  A  mere  glance  at  the  different 
nations  of  the  two  worlds  suihces  to  prove  this. 

CHICA(;0  EXPOSITION— PKIXTING  AND  THE  BOOK  TRADE. 

One  of  the  most  important  reportH  called  forth  by  the  Chicago  Exj)osition  is  that 
of  the  exhibits  of  piiblisliers  and  booksellers,  by  M.  Henri  Ic  Soudicr. 

Two  tasks  were  coiiunitted  to  M.  lo  Soudior;  lirst,  to  secure  complete  information 
as  to  tbo  state  and  future  possibilities  of  the  trade  in  French  books  in  the  Tnited 
States,  with  suggestions  of  such  reforms  as  it  mi«5lit  seem  well  to  adopt;  second,  a 
comparative  survey  of  the  French  book  exhil>its  and  those  of  other  countries.  Both 
subjects  are  fully  treated  and  the  work  has  scarcely  less  interest  ft»r  the  general 
reader  than  for  the  book  trade. 

The  report  is  introduced  by  general  observations  as  to  the  ]>lan  of  the  Exjiosition, 
the  buildings  and  grounds,  with  a  glance  at  its  commercial  bearings.  The  author 
then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  conditions  ofiercd  by  the  United  States  for  the  sale  of 
books.  The  reports  of  jirevious  exi)ositions  have  not,  he  says,  attempted  a  study 
of  this  nature,  ^vhich  seems  to  him  of  greater  importance  than  the  comparative 
estimates  of  exhibits.  In  this  stu<ly  M.  le  Soudier  d\vcll3  upon  the  libraries  of  the 
United  States,  their  number,  variety,  ample  resources,  and  the  liberal  spirit  in  which 
they  are  conducted.  lie  notes,  also,  that  women  form  a  large  proportion  of  readers, 
*'the  men,"  he  says,  *'  too  often  lack  the  time  for  reading;  they  content  tliemselves 
With  newspapers.  This  exphiins  the  extraordinary  circulation  of  certain  political 
sheets,  a  circulation  unknown  in  the  old  countries,  and  the  number  of  i)age3  in  a 
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single  paper  as,  for  insianco,  in  the  Chicago  Tribnne.  The  women  on  the  contrary 
have  more  leisnre.  In  contrast  with  the  men,  who  generally  quit  school  at  the  age 
of  15  or  16  years  to  devote  themselves  to  business,  entering  at  once  upon  their 
apprenticeship,  the  young  women  prolong  their  studies  much  longer,  often  even 
until  20  years  of  age.  After  marriage  they  continue  their  education,  pursuing  some 
department  of  fine  arts,  or  some  special  study.  As  the  man,  unless  he  is  engaged  in 
some  one  of  the  liberal  professions,  has  had  only  a  limited  education,  while  that  of 
the  woman  has  been  much  more  extended,  her  mind  is  more  cultivated,  thanks  to 
herreadiug."  '*I  speak  here,"  he  adds,  ''only  of  the  business  class,  which  forms  about 
fonr-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  This  intellectual  predominance 
of  the  women  explains  the  large  place  given  to  literary  works  and  romances  in  the 
public  libraries,  while  in  the  universities  classical  and  scientific  works  predominate." 

The  reporter  considers  then  the  relative  demand  for  German  and  French  books  in 
the  United  States.  *'  In  this  respect,"  he  says,  "  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed,  althongh 
it  is  painful  to  confess  it,  is  the  prominence  given  to  German  books  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  important  libraries,  a  proportion  which  rises  even  as  high  as  90  per  Cent  in 
certain  cities.  Some  libraries  indeed,  but  these  principally  in  the  East,  comprise  a 
large  number  of  French  books,  chiefly  literary  works ;  but  after  leaving  tHe  Atlantic 
States  the  farther  West  you  go  the  more  the  German  language  dominates.  It  is  the 
same  with  periodicals.  Thus,  in  the  public  library  of  Chicago,  are  comprised  65 
German  i)eriodicals,  more  than  21  newspapers  in  the  German  language,  published  in 
the  United  States,  chiefly  at  Chicago,  while  there  are  found  only  21  French  period- 
icals and  2  newspapers  in  the  French  language,  published  in  the  United  States — 
the  "Courrier  do  I'lllinois,"  published  at  Kankakee^  and  the  **Courrier  des  £tat8- 
Unis,"  published  at  New  York. 

This  state  of  things  is  attributed  very  justly  to  the  great  German  immigration 
and  to  the  care  which  German  families  take  to  maintain  their  language  and  to  impart 
it  to  their  children.  Moreover,  as  a  consequence  of  the  intimate  relations  that 
spring  up  between  American  and  German  youth,  many  of  the  former  are  inflnenced 
to  complete  their  studies  at  Berlin,  Leipsic,  or  Heidelberg,  and  thus  the  passion  for 
German  literature  is  diftusod.  Ho  observes  further  that  in  the  programmes  of  our 
leading  universities  German  courses  are  generally  more  extended  or  numerous  than 
the  French. 

While  recognizing  that  there  are  causes  for  the  superior  influence  of  the  German 
over  the  French  language  which  can  not  be  overcome,  M.  le  Soudier  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  circulation  of  French  books  in  the  United  States  might  be  greatly  increased, 
and  ho  suggests  practical  measures  for  accomplishing  this  end. 

There  were,  it  will  be  seen,  business  reasons  for  the  particular  attention  which 
he  gave  to  the  German  exhibits. 

It  must  bo  remembered  that  Germany  was  not  represented  in  the  Paris  exhibitions 
of  1878  and  1889,  and  hence  the  Columbian  Exposition  aflbrded  the  French  the  first 
opportunity  in  twenty  years  for  eff*ective  comparisons  with  their  rivals.  To  this 
opportunity  and  the  good  judgment  of  the  reporter  we  owe  a  most  appreciative  and 
reliable  account  of  this  important  division  of  the  German  exhibit  at  Chicago.  The 
value  of  the  description  is  enhanced  by  detailed  accounts  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  principal  German  publishing  houses. 

Of  the  exhibition  of  German  book  dealers  as  a  whole,  M.  le  Soudier  says:  •'Ger- 
many was  very  well  represented  in  this  section  of  the  Exposition,  and  ita  exhibit^ 
comprising  a  large  number  and  variety  of  works,  was  very  fine.  The  plan  of  piling 
np  books  upon  tables  left  much  to  be  desired  so  far  as  regards  the  efl'ect  upon  the 
eye,  bnt  accomplished  the  desired  end,  which  was  to  give  the  works  the  freest 
possible  advertisement  by  putting  them  within  reach  of  the  public,  not  upon  the 
shelves  of  bookcases,  but,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  hands  of  the  visitors  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  excite  their  curiosity.  The  arrangement  was  not  artistic,  but  in  a 
country  where  Germany  has  so  many  representatives  the  result  was  not  disappoint- 
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ing.  The  corresponding  section  in  the  German  pavilion,  Rituatccl  upon  the  borders  of 
Lake  Micliigan,  Avas  always  filled  with  viHitors.  Two  snperintendentH  and  a  number 
of  assistants  were  employed  to  answer  inqniries  and  give  explanations. 

"Before  examining  the  exhibits  in  detail,  a  few  words  npon  the  German  book  trade 
will  enable  us  to  comprehend  bettor  the  clone  relations  that  exist  between  the  Ger- 
man book  dealers,  not  alone  those  in  (lennany,  but  wherever  they  are  established. 

**0f  all  countries  Germany  possesses  the  greatest  number  of  bookstores.  There 
are  in  all  6,104,  according  to  the  "Fllhrer  durch  die  buchgewerbliche  Kollectiv- 
Ausstidlnng  des  Deutschen  Koichs"  in  Chicago,  1893,  which  eoutains  the  most  inter- 
esting information  upon  this  subject.  These  business  houses  are  distributed  ia 
1,204  cities.  Moreover,  they  are  found  in  nearly  every  country  of  the  world.  In 
Austria  there  are  772;  in  the  other  States  of  Europe,  869;  in  America,  125;  in  Asia, 
9;  in  Africa,  8,  and  6  in  Australia.  The  interest  has  developed  more  readily  among 
German-speaking  peoples  than  among  others;  for  example,  in  Austria-Hungary  and 
in  the  German  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  It  is  represented  in  the  most  distant  coun- 
tries, wherever  German  people  have  located.  By  the  expression  *  book  trade'  must  be 
understood  the  commerce  in  books  properly  so  called,  including  music  hooka,  art 
books,  geographical  charts,  etc." 

M.  le  Soudier  proceeds  with  a  minute  account  of  the  manner  in  which  business  is  con- 
ducto<l,  describes  the  operations  of  the  book  dealers*  association,  the  " Borsenverein 
der  deutschen  Buchhiindler,''  founded  at  I.eipsic  in  182.5;  he  considers  the  publishing 
houses  and  their  equipments,  from  which  issued  22,000  new  books  in  1891,  besides 
many  reprints;  discusses  the  growth  in  illustrated  editions,  the  printing  of  paper 
currency,  and  the  nature  and  improvement  in  te<'hniral  processes,  engraving,  stereo- 
typing; the  manufacture  of  paper,  InkH,  binding,  etc. 

With  respect  to  the  provision  for  technical  instruction,  M.  le  Soudier  says:  "It 
remains  to  speak  of  this  provision  which  is  of  such  immense  importance  to  the 
development  of  the  printing  art.  Besides  the  technical  schools  maintained  by  the 
State,  there  are  in  all  the  great  i)ublishing  centers  special  schools  for  the  training 
of  apprentices,  or  side  by  side  with  the  schools  for  ordinary  instruction,  technical 
courses,  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  printers.  Such  schools  are  found  at  Berlin, 
Leipsic,  Hamburg,  and  Dresden.  The  great  societies  of  printers  also  foster  techni- 
cal instruction.  They  make  periodical  reports  on  the  subject,  they  give  exhibitions 
of  the  best  work,  and  maintain  technical  libraries  for  the  use  of  those  interested. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  School  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Leipsic  has 
founded  a  superior  course  of  typographic  drawing;  here  also  are  taught  all  the 
graphic  arts,  and  workshops  are  added  with  a  vi<!W  to  uniting  practice  and  theory. 
A  society,  the  ^^Zentralvevein  fiir  das  gosainnite  Hnchgewerbe,"  has  centralized  the 
technical  instruction  and  charged  itsolf  with  defending  the  interests  of  the  cor- 
poration. This  society  possesses  a  remarkable  niuscnm  and  maintains  permanent 
expositions,  which  are  of  inestimable  advantage  for  all  tlioso  who  seek  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  printing  art.  In  this  museum  is  the  famous  Klemm  collection  of 
incunabula.  It  was  purchased  by  the  (Jovernmcnt  of  Saxony  for  about  $100,000 
and  presented  to  the  **Zentralverein  ;''  the  society  constantly  adds  to  the  collection 
from  gifts  which  it  receives.  In  the  annual  (exhibits  all  improvements  atfecting  the 
book  trade  are  displayed,  and  every  week  new  works  are  added  to  the  collection. 
From  time  to  time  jjrcat  expositions  are  opened,  which  afford  those  interested 
opportunity  for  i>erfecting  themselves  in  the  art  of  printing,  ])artieularly  by  moans 
of  ti.e  various  models  offered  for  their  exaniinatiim.  Finally,  for  the  last  four  years, 
the  association  of  printers  has  published  an  annual  catalogue  of  models  selected 
from  every  country  and  which,  in  this  classified  arrangement,  can  ho  consulted  at 
one's  leisure.^' 

Of  our  own  country,  M.  le  Soudier  says:  **A8  would  naturally  have  been  expected, 
the  American  book  trade  had  full  representaticm  at  Chicago;  it  occupied  a  large 
space  on  the  western  side  of  the  Manufactures  Building.     The  American  publishers 
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did  not  join  in  a  collective  exhibit,  but  each  house  made  its  independent  display. 
Here,  again,  it  was  noticeable,  as  in  the  German  section,  that  the  books  were  not 
exposed  in  closed  caseS;  but  were  placed  upon  tables.  The  Americans,  2>eople  of  a 
practical  and  commercial  spirit  par  excellence,  have  applied  to  books  the  means  g^en- 
erally  employed  for  securing  purchasers  for  ordinary  merchandise;  that  is,  to  make 
the  public  see  and  appreciate  them.  Active  and  intelligent  agents  were  present  who, 
without  losing  sight  of  the  business  side,  explained  everything  with  great  court<?sy, 
and  even  invited  visitors  to  examine  their  collections." 

M.  lo  Soudier  then  passes  in  review  the  statistics  presented  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Publishers'  Weekly  for  1891,  showing  the  development  of  the  book  trade  in  the 
United  States  since  1830,  following  tbis  with  some  general  observations  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  libraries,  the  chief  features  of  the  system  of  publishing  and  bookselling 
among  us,  i.  e.,  the  retail  stores,  the  publishing  houses,  the  news  companies,  etc. 

Of  the  art  of  printing  as  here  x)racticed  he  snys :  *'  Printing  has  reached  a  degree 
of  development  in  the  United  States  that  surprises  us.  Whether  we  consider  the 
printing  of  the  great  dailies  with  their  enormous  circulation — and  we  have  seen 
already  what  facilities  are  here  afforded  by  the  Iloe  x>i^sses— or  of  choice  editions, 
"ouvrages  do  luxe,''  the  triumph  of  the  American  machines  is  beyond  question. 

''The  United  States,  porhai)s,  exceeds  aU  other  countries  in  the  number  of  finely 
equipped  printing  houses.  They  work  rapidly  and  well,  both  as  regards  the  number 
of  impressions  and  the  various  processes  employed.  There  is,  however,  a  shadow  to 
tho  picture.  It  would  seem  that  the  proof  readers  are  not  quite  equal  to  the  require- 
jnents,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  official  catalogue  of  the  Exposition,  in  which  mis> 
takes  and  misprints  abounded,  especially  when  it  came  to  the  names  of  exhibitors." 

Tlie  peculiar  excellence  of  American  autotypes  and  lithographs  is  noted,  and  the 
superior  quality  of  the  paper  used  in  American  books  and  in  journals.  As  in  tho 
case  of  Grermany,  a  detailed  description  is  given  of  the  exhibits  of  the  principal 
publishing  houses.  Finally,  after  a  survey  of  the  exhibits  of  other  countries  less 
detailed  than  his  accounts  of  those  of  Germany  and  of  the  United  States,  M.  le 
Soudier  sums  up  his  work  as  follows : 

"My  task  is  finished.  I  have  spared  no  effort  in  its  accomplishment,  aiming  abovo 
all  to  give  a  general  idea,  not  alone  of  the  production  of  books,  but  of  the  manage- 
ment of  tho  book  trade  in  the  countries  represented  at  Chicago.  These  two  factors 
are  intimately  related,  for  it  is  beyond  question  that  in  many  countries  the  conduct 
of  the  trade  has  a  great  inllucnce  upon  the  production  and  the  sale  of  books.  My 
chief  desire  has  been  to  furnish  valuable  information  to  my  countrymen. 

''Although  better  equipped  as  regards  implements  than  many  of  our  neighbors, 
France  has  yet  much  to  learn  in  respect  to  this  business.  The  retail  book  dealers 
are  very  useful  auxiliaries  in  our  system,  but  many  of  them  have  not  a  sufficient 
anderatanding  of  the  business  to  conduct  it  successfully.  We  need  special  schools 
for  training  booksellers,  as  we  already  have  for  training  printers,  in  which  young 
men  who  intend  to  take  up  this  branch  of  trade  may  acquire  the  particular  knowl- 
edge which  relates  thereto.  It  is  necessary  above  all  that  they  should  acquire  the 
foreign  languages  by  an  actual  residence  in  the  respective  countries  in  order  to  pcr- 
frect  themselves  in  tho  tongue,  and  at  the  same  time  study  the  commercial  processes 
which  differ  from  our  own.  Foreign  countries  offer  a  vast  field  for  the  circulation 
of  books,  but  we  must  know  them  well  to  get  an  opening  in  them.  To  recapitulate 
conclusions  already  ])rcscnted  in  tho  preceding  chapters — 

"As  regards  Germany,  wo  have  seen  that  in  the  production  ot  books  that  country 
surpasses  our  own  and  that  Grerman  books  have  a  wider  circulation  abroad.  Immi- 
gration explains  this  in  great  measure,  and  if  the  exportation  of  German  books 
increases  constantly,  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  number  of  Germans  who  are 
found  evorj-where,  and  who  penetrate  as  professors  even  into  foreign  universities, 
where  they  carry  the  language,  the  ideas,  and  as  a  consequence  the  books  of  their 
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mother  country ;  bnt  granting  all  this,  wo  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  good 
organization  haM  greatly  facilitated  this  distribution. 

**The  United  State's,  although  it  i>roduces  less,  has  achieved  some  surprising 
results,  thanks  to  the  marvelous  processes  in  vogue,  to  the  excellent  papers  and  tho 
perfected  implenient.s. 

'^England  excites  admiration  by  the  clearness  and  uniform  excellence  of  its  impres- 
sions, by  its  fine  paper  and  art  processes,  which  equal  those  of  America,  from  which 
they  are  so  often  borrowed. 

''Asido  from  these  three  countries,  France  encounters  no  serious  rivalry,  but  if  we 
take  tho  first  rank  in  most  of  the  branches  of  tho  industry  considered,  in  printing, 
lithography,  and  binding  notably,  as  in  everything  that  is  a  matter  of  art  and  of 
taste,  our  rivals  press  hard  upon  us  in  other  branches  and  wo  can  not  deny  that  the 
strngglo  is  becoming  Bcrioua.  Wo  sustain  our  part  bravely,  and  it  must  be  admitted, 
with  success,  but  in  view  of  tho  surprise  that  awaited  us  in  the  processes  of  repro- 
duction employed  by  tho  AmcricaiiH,  and  their  marvelous  implements,  in  view  of  tho 
large  exportation  of  books  by  our  neighbors  across  the  Rhine,  we  should  redouble 
our  energies  and  turn  our  efforts  to  this  twofold  purpose,  namely,  to  maintain  tho 
superiority  of  our  manufacturing  processes,  improving  them  constantly,  and  to  cir- 
culate our  publications  more  and  more  widely  by  the  use  of  all  the  known  moans  of 
advertising.  This  would  bo  to  serve*  at  once  the  interests  of  our  own  business  and 
those  of  France." 


CHAPTER  V. 

MEDICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  PRE- 

SENTED  BY  FRENCH  SPP:CIALISTS. 


Tbo  uieasiireH  for  tlio  reorgaui/atioii  and  dcvrlopnicnt  of  iiiodical  iustruotion  in 
France,  agitated  for  Bcveral  y<*arfl  aud  culminating  in  the  decrees  of  1893,  have  been 
considered  in  full  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  report.'  This  movement  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  correHX)onding  iuHtruetion  in  other  countries,  and  naturally  at  the 
time  of  the  Chicago  Exiiositioii  medical  instruction  in  the  irnited  States  was  a  sub- 
ject of  special  investigation  by  accredited  representatives  of  the  French  Government. 

Two  valuable  reports  on  the  subject  have  appeared — one  very  brief,  by  Professor 
Bonet-Maury,  member  of  the  general  council  of  the  PariH  fjiculties  (University  of 
Paris),  and  another  extensive  and  exhaustive  report  by  Dr.  Marcel  Haudouin,  delegate 
from  the  French  Government  to  the  Chicago  Exposition. 

Dr.  Bonet-Maury  confines  himself  to  the  courses  prex)aratory  to  medical  study  in 
the  United  States,  or  rather,  as  we  should  say,  the  entrance  rctjuirements  which  are 
the  index  to  the  preparation.  His  matter  couKists  very  largely  of  these  require- 
ments as  published  in  the  catalogues  of  the  leading  schools  of  medicine  in  this  coun- 
try. These  need  not  be  reproduced  here,  as  they  are  easily  accessible  in  their  original 
forms,  and  in  several  instances  they  have  been  greatly  modified  since  the  schemes 
quoted  by  Dr.  Bonet-Maury  were  published.  It  is  rather  the  reflections  and  com- 
parative estimates  which  accompany  these  citations  from  American  catalogues  that 
are  of  interest  in  this  report.  These  are  covered  substantially  by  the  following 
extracts: 

** There  exist  in  the  U'nited  States  al)out  210  medical  schools,  o  or  G  of  which  are 
exclusively  reserved  for  women.*  The  course  of  study  is  generally  for  three  years, 
the  summer  terms  being  short.  The  entrance  nM|nircnients  are  very  elementary. 
,  Of  24  schools  which  responded  to  an  inquiry  of  tiie  Hiireau  of  Education  in  1890,  10 
only  had  instituted  an  entrance  examination,  and  11  demanded  some  slight  proof  of 
capacity  on  the  part  of  tln)sc  desirin;^  to  study  medicine.  The  condition  announced 
on  the  majority  of  i)rogramincs  is  'knowlcd«;c>  of  all  branches  of  a  good  English 
education,  including  composition,  niatlieniaticrs,  elenu^nts  of  physics,  of  chemistry 
and  natural  sciences.'  Some  !nl<l  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  algebra.  In  many 
other  cases  the  term  'good  Englisli  education'  is  defined:  Knowledge  of  grammar, 
arithmetic,  geography,  ami  liistory,  or  merely  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher. 
Now  all  this  is  included  in  the  i>rogrammes  of  the  public  sclnxds;  hence,  in  fact,  the 
only  condition  for  entrance  into  tlie  majority  of  medical  schools  in  America  is 
'thorough  primary  instruction.'  In  a  few  schools  only  an  account  is  kept  of  the 
number  of  student*  who  have  secured  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  sciences. 
It  is  evident  that  with  such  a  system  the  dii»lomas  of  <loctor  of  iiie<licino  are  very 
unequal  and  generally  of  very  snniU  value.      The   degree  of  doctor  does  not  offer 


"  Seo  pp.  228-237. 

2  Schooln  of  dentiHtry.  jiliamjary,  and  nnr.no  tniiuiiig  are  includt'd  in  thin  number. 
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therefore  a  sure  guaranty  to  the  public,  and  we  understand  the  warning  of  one  of 
our  friends  at  our  departure:  *If  you  get  sick  in  the  United  States,  God  preserve 
you  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  An'ierican  iihysician;  rather  let  a  good  nurse 
take  rare  of  you.'  The  inconvenience  of  this  state  of  things  has  not  escaped  the 
learned  physicians  and  the  universities,  and  there  is  no  want  of  them  in  America, 
and  for  some  years  past  no  want  of  energetic  reaction  against  the  notorious  insuffi- 
ciency of  requirements  for  entrance  into  the  medical  schools,  and  of  the  length  of 
medical  studies.  This  movement,  which  aims  at  a  four-years  course  with  at  least  six 
months'  instruction  each  year,  has  found  it«  most  earnest  advocates  in  the  Illinois 
board  of  health,  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  in  the  University  of  Michigan." 

With  regard  to  courses  directly  preparatory  to  the  study  of  medicine,  Dr.  Bonct- 
Manry  says : 

*'  So  fjir  as  my  knowledge  goes,  8  universities  of  the  United  States  have  established 
preparatory  courses  for  the  medical  faculty:  (1)  The  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia;  (2)  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  (3)  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  (4)  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey;  (5)  Lake  Forest  University,  Illinois;  (6) 
Northwestern  I'niversity,  in  Evanston,  near  Chicago,  111. ;  (7.)  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Daltimore,  Md.;  (8)  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison. 

**I  shall  cite  iis  models  the  universities  of  Pennsylvania  and  Yale,  which  I  have 
visited,  and  which  seemed  to  me  to  have  established  the  most  thorough  scientific 
preparation  for  medical  studies. 

*'In  Philadclx)hia  the  instruction  was  organized  by  Dr.  Pepper,  i)resident  of  the 
university,  professor  of  the  juedical  faculty,  a  very  renowned  physician,  and,  let  me 
add  also,  a  great  admirer  of  the  French  language  and  literature.  According  to  tho 
rules  adopted  by  the  faculty,  everybody  desiring  to  enter  upon  medical  studies  must 
pass  a  written  examination  consisting  of  an  English  composition  of  about  three  hun- 
dred Avords  and  an  oral  examination  upon  the  elements  of  physics.  He  is  also  advised 
that  he  will  find  it  of  great  advantage  to  take  the  natural  history  and  chemistry 
course  of  the  college,  which  corresponds  to  our  faculty  of  sciences.  This  course  lasts 
for  two  years  and  comprises  the  following  subjects: 

First  year :  Weekly  hours. 

( Jeneral  biology  (lectures  and  laboratory  work) 6 

General  zoology 1 

Anatomy  of  the  mammifers 6 

Structural  botany  (phanerogamic  plants;  lectures  and  laboratory  work) 6 

(iencral  inorganic  chemistry  (laboratory  and  class) 3 

Free-hand  drawing  from  models 3 

Latin,  Frc^nvh,  or  German  (elective) . .  3 

Second  year: 

Biology  (systematic  study  of  the  invertebrates  and  the  vertebrates;  labora- 
tory and  class) 6 

Histology  and  animal  embryology 6 

Histology  of  plants — cryptograms 6 

Animal  physiology 3 

Human  anatomy 6 

Analytic  chemistry,  qualitative  analysis,  laboratory  work 6 

Latin,  French,  or  German  (elective) , 3 

Mineralogy,  crystallography  (elective) 2 

Geology  (principles),  paleontology  of  vertebrates  (elective) 2 

A  total  of  about  25  hours  a  week  the  first  year,  35  or  80  hours  the  secontl,  including 
practice  in  the  laboratory. 

"The  students  who  have  followed  these  courses  and  jiassed  satisfactory  examina- 
tions receive  a  certificate  which  gives  them  the  right  of  entrance  into  the  faculty  of 
medicine  without  examination  ;  they  also  are  able,  as  a  rule,  to  pass  at  the  end  of  tlio 
Brat  .1  ear  the  examination  upon  certain  branches  of  the  second  year,  and  are  also 
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exomptcd  from  following  certain  courses  of  the  first  year.  TIiobo  who  cau  also  prove 
that  they  have  dono  laboratory  work  in  chemistry  or  in  biology  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  lirst  year  of  mo<liciuo  are  admitte<l  to  the  courses  of  chemistry  and  the  labora- 
tory exercises  of  the  second  year  of  the  medical  course.  Finally,  those  who  i)os8C88 
the  diploma  of  bachelor  of  biology  cau  enter  immediately  ui>ou  the  second  year  of 
the  medical  course. 

"At  Yale  University  there  is  a  school  of  sciences,  i.  e.,  the  Sheilield,  which  oilers 
courses  of  physical  and  natural  sciences  to  the  future  students  of  medicine.  No 
one  can  be  admitted  under  15  years  of  age  and  without  passing  an  entrance  examina- 
tion. After  having  followed  the  courses  of  biology  for  two  or  three  years,  the 
atndeut  may  obtaiu  a  degree  e(iuivalcnt  to  bachelor  of  scieuces  (French).  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  programme : 

Fir$t  year. 
First  semester :  Weekly  hour*. 

Organic  chemistry  (lectures  and  recitations) 2 

Qualitative  analysis  (laboratory  practice,  recitations) 17 

Mineralo^jy  (analysis,  detc^rminativc) 4 

Englinh I 

French 3 

German 3 

About  30  hours,  including  18  in  the  laboratory. 
Second  semester : 

Organic  chemistry 2 

Comparative  anatomy  and  general  biology  (lecturen^  recitations,  and  labora- 
tory work) 11) 

Mineralogy 4 

Embryology,  eight  lectures  in  summer. 

Physiology 2 

Botany  (laboratory  and  licrborization; 5 

English,  French,  and  German 6 

About  32  hours,  including  20  iu  the  laboratory. 

Second  year. 
First  semester: 

Physiological  chemistry  and  physiolo^jy  (laboratory  lectures  and  recitations).     <> 

Organic  chemistry  (lectures  and  recitations) 2 

Geology : 3 

Botany — vegetable  chemistry ;  laboratory,  microscopic  pi e])aration 5 

Zoology 2 

P^rench 2 

Total,  32  hours,  inchiding  IH  in  the  laboratory. 
Second  semester : 

Chemistry,  jihysiology,  toxicol<>;;y 27 

Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory,  tbroretic  chemistry 2 

Geology 3 

Zoology 2 

Laws  of  heredity  and  jdiysical  education 2 

Sanitary  science 2 

French 2 

Total,  40  hours,  including  20  iu  the  laboratory. 

••'At  .Johns  lIo]>kins  l.'nivcrsity.  where  medi<'al  instruction  is  Just  being  organized 
on  the  basis  of  four  years'  study,  I  was  assured  by  President  Giluian  that  the  future 
students  in  medicine  would  be  rccjuired  to  give  proof  of  solid  attainments  in  chem- 
istry and  natural  history,  the  same  to  he  acquired  in  the  faculty  of  Rcicuco.  This  is 
the  case  also  at  Cornell,  Princeton.  Lake  Forest,  Xorthwesteru  University,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  etc.,  ami  now,  the  impulse  having  been  given  by  ao\\2kft^^  VvNfcxs^'cwX 
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renowned  universities,  a  thorough  scientific  preparation  will  soon  be  the  general 
condition  required  for  admission  to  the  study  of  medicine." 

lu  reviewing  his  observations  and  the  facto  collected,  Dr.  Bonet-Maury  says: 

''From  this  investigation,  made  in  the  most  important  universities  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  I  am  convinced  that  the  men  who  lead  the  medical  instruction  in  the  United 
States  are  strongly  exercised  over  the  system  that  actually  exists  in  the  greatest 
number  of  medical  schools.  They  acknowledge  the  low  standard  of  the  medical 
body  of  their  country,  and  attribute  it  to  the  following  causes:  The  great  number 
of  medical  schools,  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  and  the  wants  of  the 
population,  the  excessive  shortness  of  the  course  of  studies  in  general,  and  especially 
the  facility  with  which  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  is  secured.  Remarkable 
things!  The  women  doctors  in  the  United  Stat<!S  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 
better  instructed  than  their  brothers.  This  comes,  without  doubt,  from  the  fact 
that  their  colleges  are  less  numerous,  and,  having  more  perseverance,  they  remain 
longer  in  their  apprenticeship  to  the  services  of  the  hospital  which  are  open  to  them 
before  seeking  independent  patronage.'' 

The  report  concludes: 

"It  is  a  good  sign  that  the  leaders  of  medical  instmction  in  the  United  States 
have  seen  their  weak  points.  As  fast  as  evils  are  recognized  the  proper  remedy  is 
applied.  The  courses  in  the  physical,  natural,  and  biological  sciences  have  been 
strengthened,  and  are  considered  as  a  preparation  to  or  indisjiensable  complement  of 
medical  studies.  Moreover,  these  conrses  must  be  given  by  the  professors  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  sciences  or  of  philosophy,  as  they  still  call  it  in  remembrance  of  tbe  name 
given  formerly  to  physics:  'Philosophy  of  nature.' 

"  To  sum  up,  the  Americans  have  entered  resolutely  that  roa<l  in  which  we  have 
already  been  for  some  time.  Let  us  take  care  that  they  do  not  surpass  us,  for  prog- 
ress in  that  country,  as  compared  with  us,  is  as  much  more  rapid  as  is  transmission 
by  electricity  than  locomotion  by  steam." 

THE    MEDICAL    SCHOOLS   AND   HOSPITALS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  UNITED 

STATES. 

As  described  by  Dr.  Marckl  Baui>ouin. 

IXTRODl'CTION. 

Delegated  by  the  minister  of  commerce  to  attend  the  Columbian  Exposition,  I 
arrived  in  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  May,  1893,  and,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
commissioner-general  of  the  French  section,  I  decided  to  utilize  my  time  in  visiting 
the  principal  medical  schools  of  the  Northern  States  and  the  hospitals  which  form 
indispensable  annexes  to  these  schools. 

To  the  numerous  documents  which  I  have  collected  in  the  course  of  my  trans- 
atlantic journeyings,  of  which  a  rdsum<^  is  given  in  this  work,  I  have  added  at  each 
stage  of  my  journey,  in  order  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  dry  descriptions  of  uni- 
yersities  and  hospitals,  some  reflections  on  the  great  scientific  institutions  of  North 
America,  and  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  this  interesting  country,  so  far,  atleast, 
as  regards  the  hygiene  of  the  cities  which  I  visited;  also  the  habits  and  actual  tend- 
encies of  the  Americans  whom  I  have  met,  studied,  and  understood. 

These  digressions  will  be  pardoned,  since  they  give  life  and  force  to  descriptions 
necessarily  very  technical  and  without  color.  The  necessity  of  these  observations, 
which  at  first  may  appear  frivolous,  will  be  better  understood,  perhaps,  if  I  add 
that  the  chief  interest  of  my  excursion  to  America  seems  to  me  to-day  to  lie  much 
more  in  the  examinations  of  the  customs  of  this  country  and  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  them  than  in  the  mere  descriptions  of  private  institutions,  worthy,  indeed,  of 
admiration,  but  very  unlike  and  not  easily  classified. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  I  was  not  able  in  these  few  months  to  study  the  medi- 
oalachoola  of  the  nuweroua  centers  of  medical  instruction  which  flourish  at  present 
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in  Amerien.  I  (li<l  uot  go  to  Canada,  bat  coiifiiicd  my  viHits  to  the  United  States,  and 
I  shall  give  only  rei)ort«  of  the  most  diverso  typcH  of  the  institutions  which  I  have 
myself  seen  and  studied. 

Tims  the  old  and  renowned  Hchools  of  Cambridge  and  Philadelphia  from  the  first 
demanded  my  attention.  The  youug(.'r  but  aln*ady  celebrated  univerttities,  such  as 
Johns  HopkiuH,  of  Haltiniore,  and  Clark,  of  Worcester,  next  engaged  me,  and  I  am 
convinced  they  merit  all  the  good  that  has  been  said  of  them  in  the  countries  of 
Europe.  Some  colleges,  modent  but  worthy,  such  ns  those  of  San  Francisco,  have 
never  been  described  by  a  P'rench  doctor,  and  I  believe  I  shall  only  fulfill  my  duty  as 
a  Frenchman  in  making  known  in  the  mother  country  the  story  of  their  progress, 
thanks  to  the  ceaseless  and  accumulated  eflorts  of  some  of  her  sons  settled  in  a 
foreign  country. 

Other  srhoolH  more  humble,  like  thoAe  of  Bnflfalo,  and  still  others,  whose  rapid 
development  in  the  new  seetions  challenged  my  attention,  failed  not  to  fnmiah  me 
curious  pointH  of  comparison  with  our  provincial  schools.  I  was  anxious  to  visit 
them  and  do  not  in  the  least  regret  the  time  consumed  in  these  long  trips  to  the 
far  West. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  sueeceded  in  my  purpose,  which  was  to  satisfy  the  just 
expectations  of  those  who,  doubting  neither  my  good  will  nor  enthusiasm,  did  me 
the  honor  to  confide  to  me  so  delicate  a  mission,  a  little  heavy  for  young  shoulders. 
They  will,  however,  permit  me  to  recall  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  report  made  in 
France,  full  and  detailed,  on  medical  education  in  the  United  States,  with  added  data 
of  the  schools  of  the  far  West, 

AVliat  is  most  astonishing,  one  may  search  in  vain  even  in  Aniericii  for  a  work 
altogether  comparable  to  this  which  I  have  sketched. 

My  pre<leeessors  have  studied  only  the  notable  institntionn  of  the  East.  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  push  my  researches  further,  and  I  have  only  the  most  profound 
thanks  for  those  who  gave  me  with  no  grudging  hand  their  kindly  counsel  as  well 
as  their  material  and  moral  aid. 

Dr.  Bandouin  considerH  briefiy  the  scientific  departments  of  the  Government 
located  at  Washington,  dwelling  at  some  len^rth  upon  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  of 
which  he  says : 

ARMY   MEDICAL   MUSKIM. 

This  medical  museum  and  library  is  independent  of  the  eight  medical  societies  of 
the  country.  The  building,  an  imiiosing  mass  of  red  brick,  is  situated  near  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  It  contains  two  interesting  collections — one  the  library  of 
the  Auieriran  surgeon,  well  known  in  all  the  medical  libraries  of  Phiropo,  and  the 
other  similar  to  the  **Mu8»'o  Orfila"  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris,  constituting  the 
most  complete  collection  of  sporiinens  of  surgery  in  the  world. 

This  museum  has  two  stories  and  contains  a  great  number  of  anatomical  specimens 
and  a  collection  of  ancient  instruments,  some  few  of  which  were  shown  in  the  Expo- 
sition at  Chicago.  The  a  flections  of  the  liones  are  the  lesions  best  represented. 
The  anatomical  preparations  derived  from  the  wounded  in  the  civil  war  constituted 
the  basis  of  the  colleetion,  which  has  been  enriched  from  time  to  time  by  the  surgeons 
ami  doctors  of  the  Army.     Altogether  it  is  like  our  museum  of  '*  Vol  do  Grace." 

Annexed  to  the  two  grand  halls,  in  whieh  are  placed  specimens  preserved  in  alcohol 
(monsters  and  interesting  eardiac  lesions)  and  dried  specimens  (wounds,  fractures  by 
firearms),  are  two  principal  laboratories  (histology  and  pathological  anatomy,  with 
bacteriology).  We  visited  this  institution  in  company  with  Dr.  Johu  S.  Billings, 
who  showed  us  magnificent  preparations  of  human  embryoloufv. 

In  this  museum  the  famous  library  of  the  Surgeon-Generars  Oftlce  is  placed.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  medical  libraries  of  the  world  and  the  largest  in  America, 
comprising  200,000  volumes.  It  has  acquired  its  reputation  through  the  activity  of 
its  chief.  Dr.  John  8.  Billings,  who  has  published  an  index  catalogue  of  tliU IvVk^^ax^ > 
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mado  with  tbo  most  praiseworthy  care.  The  last  volumes  of  this  work  arc  in  press 
aiul  soon  these  fifteen  great  folios  will  form  a  publication  which  no  medical  library 
can  afTord  to  be  without.  Dr.  Billings  showed  us  at  the  same  time  the  hall  for  the 
medical  journahi,  the  halls  for  card  catalogues,  and  the  rooms  for  the  librarians — a 
model  to  imitate ;  an  example  which  no  one  has  followed  in  Euroi>e. 

MILITARY  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  at  Washington  a  military  school  of  medicine  was 
established  for  the  young  doctors  recently  appointed  to  the  Army.  These  students 
will  have,  therefore,  at  their  disposal  a  museum  and  library  of  the  first  order. 

After  detailed  description  of  the  principal  medical  schools  and  departments  of  the 
Korthcrn  States,  Dr.  Daudowin  sums  up  his  observations  substantially  as  follows: 

The  study  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States,  taken  as  a  wliolo,  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter.  The  institutions  which  may  be  grouped  under  this  head  din*er  so  much, 
tbe  circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  founded  and  are  now  developing 
are  often  so  special  in  their  nature  that  there  is  danger  of  falling  into  many  errors 
and  of  expressing  somewhat  contradictory  opinions  if  the  attempt  be  made  to 
describe  these  schools  as  a  whole.  If  wo  consider  also  the  extraordinary  number  of 
schools,  which  seems  surprising  at  first,  but  is  easily  accounted  for  when  one  under- 
stands the  general  status  of  physicians  in  a  country  so  vast,  and  wlicro  professional 
life  is  easily  entered;  furthermore,  if  one  considers  the  facility  with  which  institu- 
tions are  formed  or  disappear,  without  leaving  any  trace,  the  simplicity  also  of  their 
early  organization,  the  various  resources  of  which  they  may  avail  themselves — with 
all  these  considerations  in  view,  he  will  understand  the  difficulty  of  making  selec- 
tions out  of  a  long  list,  comprising  colleges,  medical  departments  of  numerous 
universities,  and  sometimes  mere  factories  for  "bogus  diplomas." 

However,  to  brin;^  a  certain  clearness  into  this  question,  which  seems  at  first  so 
complicated,  it  suffices  to  examine  it  in  the  light  of  a  single  leading  idea,  namely", 
the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  United  States,  scientific  as  well  as  medical.  I  allude 
to  the  complete  *'  liberty  of  instruction."  It  suffices  to  remember  that  all  instruction 
is  absolutely  free  from  (iovcrnment  interference,  as  was  formerly  medical  practice 
also,  diplomas  being  conferred  by  the  most  dissimilar  institutions. 

As  everybody  knows,  in  the  transatlantic  country  it  is  private  initiative  which 
undertakes  to  furnish  to  the  fifty  »States,  Territories,  or  districts  of  which  it  is 
constituted,  physicians,  pharmacists,  and  dentists,  as  well  as  Lawyers,  engineers,  and 
architects.  The  public  authorities  exercise  a  control  so  restricted  that  it  may  be 
called  none,  compared  with  countries  where  centralization  reigns. 

As  regards  medical  schools,  the  States  confine  themselves  to  recognizing  their 
creation  by  according  to  them  a  charter  and  registering  the  diplomas  which  they 
confer.  witL|,out  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  same. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  United  States  several  kinds  of  medical  schools.  For- 
merly tlio  classes  were  still  more  numerous,  but  some  have  been  abolished,  owing  to 
competition,  which  increases  every  day. 

The  regular  schools  may  b(^  compared  with  those  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  which 
in  our  country  are  called  "  allopathic."  Those  predominate,  and  especially  so  at  the 
present  time,  but  in  America,  where  some  years  ago  homeopathy  was  appreciated  by 
the  majority  of  citizens  about  as  much  as  the  bonesetters  in  France,  there  exist  also 
centers  of  homeopathic  instruction  which  were  at  one  time  very  important  and 
which  still  enjoy  much  i>rcstige.  »  *  *  Among  schools  called  irregular  schools, 
there  exist  also  other  types.  I  refer  to  the  eclectic  schools  (eclectic  collejjes),  and 
the  physio-medical  schools. 

The  fraudulent  schools,  on  the  contrary,  have  totally  disappeared.  I  will  speak 
of  them  further  on,  but  they  are  an  invention  which  is  dying  out. 
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In  tho  regular  schoolri  one  principal  featiiro  is  noticeable.  Suinc  arc  attended  by 
meu  and  womcu,  aud  the  KtudcntH  of  both  Besot}  are  a<lmitted  to  those  without  diffi- 
culty, pass  their  examinations  side  by  side,  as  in  Europe,  and  obtain  their  diplomas. 
A.  smaller  number  are  exclusively  reserved  for  young  Avonien  students  of  medicine. 
Thcso  institutions  have  no  analogy  anywhere,  and  this  is  an  American  specialty 
which  desorvcH  more  than  simjdo  mention. 

But  whatever  the  variety,  all  these  kcIiooIs  are  of  an  essentially  private  order;  all 
have  been  originated  1)y  private  individuals,  and  generally  in  the  following  manner: 
A  very  rich  manufacturer  or  a  successful  speculator  (there  are  but  few  other  lucra- 
tive xirofcssions  in  tho  I'nited  States;  gives  from  his  fortune,  and  often  although 
ho  has  children  (which  is  also  a  marked  characteristic  of  tho  country  l»cyoud  tho 
o<rean),  considerable  sums  for  tho  foundation  of  a  university.  First,  very  elementary 
instruction  is  organised;  then,  when  other  liberal  gifts  have  increased  the  resources, 
professional  scIkhiIh  ari>  surressively  crrated — an  im]>ortaut  expedient  for  the  grad- 
uated students— aud  rapidly  enough  a  medical  department.  This  was  the  case  nearly 
three  hundred  years  ago  with  Harvard  Tniversity  ut  Cambridge,  near  lioston,  and 
has  taken  idaco  at  thu  i>reM.'nt  time-  in  Worcester  (Clark  iruivcrsit^'),  in  Chicago 
(Rockefeller  University),  in  Washington,  »San  Francisco,  etc. 

At  other  times  the  practicing  physicians  of  u  city  which  is  young  but  nourishing 
and  with  ]>roniise  of  a  successful  future  together  found  a  school.  In  this  case  it  is 
ordinarily  calle«l  ''College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons."  It  must  Ik;  confessed  that 
what  prompts  this  action  is  tho  desire  of  the  physicians  to  add  to  their  title  of  doctor 
of  medicine  that  of  professor  more  than  the  wish  to  ho  useful  to  their  fellow-citi/ens 
or  to  the  future  young  men  of  the  country.  l*ut  what  docs  it  matter  since  thcso 
local  attempts  soon  result  in  schools  full  of  life  and  eiithusiasiu  which  become 
vi'gorous  rivals  of  the  older  establisliiiients.  The  latter  nr«^  thus  ]>revented  from 
rej)osing  upon  their  laurels  and  forced  onward  incessantly.  These  idiysicians  writ© 
out  statutes,  elect  a  council  of  administration,  and  request  the  State  authorities  to 
inscribe  the  new  creation  in  the  oflicial  registers.  This  is  seldom  refused,  and  is 
ociual  to  a  regular  authorization.  Then  jiroH])ectusos  are  fret>ly  issued  in  order  to 
announce  the  new  creatnui;  tlie  medical  papers  iniblish  the  course  and  the  list  of 
tho  profess<»rs,  who  but  yesterday  were  simple  physicians,  more  or  less  unknown. 
This  is  business;  it  must  be  Inirried,  and  here,  as  everybody  knows,  the  Americans 
arc  at  home.  .Students  come  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  and  in  the  second  year  di]do- 
mas  are  distributed,  is  not  the  good  will  of  those  who,  from  tho  very  beginning, 
have  shown  confidence  in  the  entcrpristj  and  in  the  professional  ability  of  tho  young 
teachers,  to  be  eucourai::eil  ?  Tln»  f^raduates  are  then  jirrmitted  to  ])ractic<'  nu'diciiie 
in  the  State  whcro  the  school  is  established  and  often  in  almost  all  the  States  or  Ter- 
ritories of  the  I'nion. 

At  first  tho  resources  of  the  school  are  limited,  as  tin;  frrs  of  the  stud«*nts  and  the 
sums  given  by  tho  founders  are  the  only  sources  of  rev<Miue.  Tin*  buildings  uro  rudi- 
mentary, ancl  the  laboratorir.s  ]>u  )r  and  in«*a;^crly  e<ini])i)<Ml.  Uut  if  by  <'hanc<'  stune 
distinguished  and  <'nergeti<'  i)crson  has  cunin  into  tho  corporation.  re])utation  does 
not  wait  for  the  laps**  of  years,  and  <ndownn'nts  incn'as**.  Splendi*!  iron  and  bri<k 
buildings  are  erei'tcd,  dispensaries  ami  S!»on  hos])itals  an*  foiuub-d. 

Thus,  following  the  e\anii)les  of  similar  institutions  which  exist  in  I'nglaml.  tho 
princii>al  colleges  for  surireonssud  phy-»iclans  in  the  l'ni(U»  have  dev<*loped  the  old 
colleges  of  riiiladelphia,  New  York,  lioston,  San  Frani-isco,  etc. 

For  soint*  years  past  t  his  lil)ertys«'eni.^  to  have  been  a  litth*  restrained,  and  now  in<'««i- 
tain  citiesdi])h)in::s<':in  not  be  obtained  with  the  same  facility.  Kvei y  where,  ind<?ed, 
where  boards  of  hcnltli  are  or'j^ani/e<l  the  ])areliinents  ]»re»iente(l  A>r  inscription  are 
carefullv  e::ainined.  and  if  it  i'^  discovered  that  th<j  school  l)v  Avhich  thev  were  issued 
confers  them  to»  easily,  they  are  not  registen'd.  This  oc.?nrr<Ml  so:n<»  years  ago  in 
New  .Tersey,and  a  college  where  the  examiners  expf)>ed  tlx'  fact  that  too  inueh.  indul- 
genee  was  shown  toward  students  was  foned  to  shut  its  dotu's. 
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The  Illinois  State  board  of  health  has  oudeavored  with  remarkable  zeal  to  search 
out  those  institutions  which  are  still  questionable,  and  to  this  end  it  has  publiahed  a 
prospectus  setting  forth  the  minimum  of  qualifications  required  from  a  school  in 
order  that  it  should  be  classified  among  those  giving  satisfaction.  But,  as  may  be 
imagined,  many  do  not  yet  correspond  to  the  required  conditions,  although  recently 
very  remarkable  progress  in  this  respect  has  been  accomplished  almost  everywhere. 

Moreover,  since  1877,  there  has  existed  an  "  Association  of  Medical  Colleges,"  which 
has  succeeded  in  grouping  together  into  a  strong  society  all  those  schools  which 
desire  that  the  level  of  the  studies  should  be  raised.  The  statutes  of  this  a-ssociation 
are  such  that  at  present  all  the  colleges  that  are  members  of  it  may  be  considered 
as  representing  sufficient  guaranties,  for  none  of  the  irregular  schools  can  be  admitted 
there.  In  a  country  like  the  United  States  one  can  not  ask  more,  and  this  control  of 
the  institutions  by  each  other  is  certainly  excellent ;  all  this  is  very  characteristic 
of  this  extraordinary  country. 

Certainly  I  would  not  say  that  all  these  colleges  are  comparable  to  the  European 
faculties,  and  that  their  diplomas  are  equivalent  to  those  which  are  conferred  in 
Germany,  France,  or  in  the  cities  of  other  European  countries;  but  one  must  not  ask 
the  impossible ;  and  in  a  country  whore  superior  iustruction  does  not  hold  the  first 
place  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  stndents  know  a  little  less  Latin  or  Greek  than 
ours,  and  do  not  devote  themselves  willingly  to  transcendental  studiesr 

At  the  present  time  North  America  possesses  122  regular  schools  conferring  diplo- 
mas either  on  men  or  women ;  but  of  these  9  are  exclusively  reserved  for  women. 
With  the  113  others  must  also  be  classed  the  regular  post-graduate  schools,  which 
receive  only  students  having  already  graduated,  practitioners  who  desire  to  perfect 
their  clinical  instruction.  These  institutions  may  be  compared  with  the  German 
and  Austrian  polyclinics  and  other  preparatory  or  special  schools  (schools  for  anat- 
omy,  etc.),  upon  which  I  can  not  dwell  here. 

The  113  regular  schools,  which  I  will  now  consider,  show  certain  common  char- 
acteristics. They  are  seldom  installed  in  grand  edifices.  The  most  important,  that 
of  the  University  of  Ponusvl\  ania,  in  Philadelphia,  is  nothing  more  than  a  modest 
building  of  moderate  dimensions.  The  same  is  the  case  in  New  York,  Boston,  San 
Francisco.  Often  there  is  only  an  ordinary  building  of  four  stories,  with  halls  for 
lectures,  laboratories  for  chemistry,  physiology,  histology.  Frequently  a  dispensary 
is  annexed  and  occupies  a  part  of  the  basement.  Almost  always  (fact  to  be  noted) 
the  hall  for  dissections  is  found  at  the  top  of  the  house.  We  may  say:  "They  dis- 
sect under  the  roof."  In  this  way,  I  am  told,  more  light  and  air  are  secured,  odors 
are  not  detected,  and  it  is  altogether  more  private.  Naturally,  the  whole  bnildinfi^ 
is  heated  by  steam,  which  circulates  in  pipes;  it  is  lighted  by  electricity  and 
abundantly  provided  with  ice  water,  the  beverage  of  the  American  citizen;  no 
apartment  for  the  dean,  no  imposing  place  for  business  transactions — nothing  but 
what  is  necessary;  a  lodging  for  the  porter,  or  rather  for  the  watchman,  for  porters 
do  not  exist  there. 

All  that  does  not  beloug  absolutely  to  the  medical  department  is  consigned  to  the 
other  buildings  of  the  university.  This  explains  also  the  absence  of  a  physical 
laboratory,  and  also  the  rare  appearance  of  laboratories  of  natural  history.  More- 
over, physics  is  not  taught  in  the  American  schools. 

The  budgets  are  very  limited,  save  in  rich  institutions,  which  are  admirably 
endowed,  as  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore;  often,  also,  the  future  is  dis- 
counted. Appeals  for  funds  are  never  made  to  the  Central  Government  or  to  the 
municipalities.  Very  seldom  does  the  State  in  which  the  college  is  located  inter- 
vene to  make  up  the  expenses  (the  principal  exception  is  the  University  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  which  possesses  an  old  and  highly  esteemed  medical  department);  the 
official  subvention  is  unknown.  Anyone  can  be  a  doctor  in  a  few  years  in  the  United 
States,  contrary  to  the  custom  in  our  old  Europe,  where  a  very  careful  preparatory 
instruction  is  necessary  in  order  that  one  should  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor.  In 
America  one  may  be  at  20  years  of  age  a  grocer  or  a  faxm  \ioy,  at  22  a  journalist  al 
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25  a  lawyer  or  a  ductor  of  medicine.  Tbo  medical  career  is  a  profession  like  any 
other,  and  the  epithet  '*  liberal*'  wonld  not  be  understood  in  a  coautry  where  only 
one  thing  is  desired,  namely,  to  gain  with  tbo  greatest  rapidity  tbo  greatest  possible 
amount  of  money ;  where  tbo  effort  Is  only  tc  perfect  oue^s  self  in  bis  art  in  order  to 
get  still  richer.  Therefore,  of  course,  no  one  thinks  of  erecting  high  barriers  at  the 
entrances  to  the  scIiooIh. 

This  is  the  reason  why  admission  into  a  medical  college  is  so  very  easy.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  havo  graduated  from  a  secondary  school  which  is  approved  by  tbo  Stato  in 
which  ono  desires  to  study;  in  other  words,  to  possess  a  diploma  corresponding 
more  or  less  to  our  ancient  certilicato  of  grammar,  or  to  undergo  a  very  easy  exami- 
nation, which  means  simply  it  is  necessary  to  know  English  and  a  little  Latin.  To 
sum  np,  the  American  physician  must  have  a  general  education  which  is  scarcely 
equal  to  that  of  our  health  ofticers. 

The  professional  courses  which  the  students  must  follow  bear  a  close  analog}'  to 
those  which  the  professors  of  our  provincial  schools  havo  to  take.  Tbo  lectures 
even  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York  hardly  bear  comitarisou  with  those  in  the  facul- 
ties of  Bordeaux  and  Nancy.  In  America  there  i^  nothing  to  bo  conix)ared  with  the 
faculties  of  Lyons,  and  especially  those  of  Paris.  The  theoretical  courses  are  gen- 
erally good,  but  elementary;  the  exerriscs  in  dissection  arc,  as  a  rule,  rudimentary. 
The  practical  work,  except  in  chemistry,  leaves  also  much  to  be  desired.  On  the 
contrary,  this  is  not  the  same  with  the  dental  schools,  the  triumphs  of  tbo  United 
States. 

There  aro  no  competitive  examinations;  all  professors  an;  api»oiuted  by  choice. 
Almost  all  are  young  and  enjoying  an  income  wbieb  at  first  appears  very  large;  but, 
all  things  considered,  the  cfmditions  are  about  tbo  sauio  as  in  our  own  country.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  life  is  expensive  tberc;  tbat  pensions  do  not  exist;  that 
the  long  trips  necessar}'  in  tbat  country  demand  great  expense,  etc. 

Tho  Yankee  student,  who  never  forgets  the  watchword  of  bis  fatberland,  ''Time 
is  money,*'  desires  to  iinisb  bis  studies  rapidly.  He  takes  without  much  complaint 
a  number  of  courses,  lectures,  quizzes,  and  subquizzes,  which  are  perpetually  pre- 
sented him  from  8  o'clock  in  tbo  morning  until  5  in  tbo  evening,  save  Saturday  even- 
ing, for,  like  the  laborer,  be  holds  fast  to  this  vacation  of  half  a  day.  Only  he  who 
desires  to  devote  himself  to  a  jirofessorabip  in  a  large  university,  works  from  love  of 
■oience,  if  not  of  the  special  art.  The  majority  attend  schools  where  they  may  get 
immediately  to  work,  wb^ro  nothing  is  very  dillieult.  This  explains  the  rapid  suc- 
cess of  all  new  cnteri)riseH.  The  clinic  instruction  is  a  little  more  serious,  thanks 
to  the  luxury  which  prevails  in  tb<>  teachin;^  of  the  siMJcialties.  There  is  no  small 
school  which  has  not  special  professors  of  laryiif^ology,  otology,  rbinolgy,  orthopedy, 
etc.  In  spite  of  tbat  the  final  examinations  are  not  brilliant.  If  they  should  prove 
too  severe,  it  would  frighten  the  student,  who  would  hasten  to  join  a  rival  school. 

An  important  question  for  the  future  of  Anioriean  niedieino  and  one  which  has 
already  excited  great  discussion,  is  that  <>f  tho  length  of  the  courses  in  the  different 
colleges.  Not  more  than  ten  years  ago,  in  a  great  center,  doctors  were  mado  in  two 
years!  But  at  the  present  tiuHJ  three  years  aro  demanded,  with  sessions  of  eight 
months  each.  Few  schools  require  four  years;  but  s<;veral  advise  their  students  to 
study  four  years.  Evidently  there  is  progress;  but  tbat  is  not  sutlieieut.  I  will- 
ingly admit  tbat  the  American  loses  less  time  than  tho  Freiu^binan,  yet  I  shall  never 
believe  that  ho  can  learn  in  three  years  what  it  takes  us  five  or  six  years  to  impart. 
Four  years'  attendance  would  not  be  too  long  even  in  tho  I'nited  States.  This  would 
certainly  be  better  than  to  bo  obliged  finally  to  attend  a  post-graduate  school,  par- 
ticularly as  those  who  jjractice  in  the  country  never  can  profit  by  these  advanced 
schools. 

The  i)ost-graduato  schools  in  America  are  organized  like  other  schools,  with  teach- 
ing corps  whose  numbers  surprise  a  European;  but  in  reality,  when  tho  whole 
situation  is  learned,  they  aro  found  to  differ  little  from  tho  German  or  Austrian 
polyclinics. 
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All  spocialties  arc  taught  in  tbo  post- graduate  ecliools;  aud  iu  those  of  cstaLlisbcd 
reputation,  as  those  of  New  York,  among  others,  are  represented  by  teachers  of 
muloubted  authority.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  the  same  iu  all  cities;  it  has  been 
justly  stated  that  the  x>rofes8or8  are  not  ahvays  men  adequately  equipped  for  tbo 
functions  which  they  perform  In  these  institutions  which  pretend  to  bo  superior 
schools  for  perfecting  students,  the  corps  of  tejichers  ought  to  bo  i)icked  from  the 
very  best.  Complaint  has  also  been  made  that  the  x>rofessors  are  sometimes  induced 
to  take  their  positions  solely  for  money.  In  delicate  matters  like  these  it  is  necessary 
to  look  carefully  at  the  results  accomplished.  Now,  it  is  unquestionable  that  these 
post-graduate  schools  are  of  real  service,  allowing  youujj  doctors  to  complete  their 
studies  and  to  be  better  armed  for  the  battle.  It  is  not  nccessarv  to  ask  more — to 
hox)e,  for  example,  to  see  them  transformed  some  day  into  so  many  medical  ''Coll(5ges 
do  France."  Besides,  the  American,  who  especially  appreciates  the  useful,  would  not 
make  this  his  aim. 

There  are  at  this  time  19  post-graduate  schools;  but  only  15  of  them  are  regular 
schools;  4  are  irregular,  2  being  homeopathic  and  2  eclectic.  The  earliest  were 
founded  in  1882  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis;  there  are  also  similar 
schools  in  Boston,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  in  other  cities,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

One  might  well  desire  that  in  Paris  some  analogous  schools  should  be  organized, 
as  we  possess  already  all  the  essentials  for  this,  thanks  to  the  medico-chirnrgical 
corps  of  our  hospitals,  but  our  customs  aud  our  extraordinary  admiration  for  all 
ancient  institutions  will  prevent  us  for  a  long  time  from  entertaining  this  idea. 

The  other  regular  schools  of  medicine  which  we  have  still  to  examine  are  those 
which  are  exclusively  reserved  for  women. 

Whether  familiar  or  not  with  the  American  customs  and  with  the  famous  question 
of  coeducation,  the  European  physician  does  not  understand  at  once  the  reason  for, 
and  the  importance  of,  these  creations.  We  are  told  that  in  the  United  States  many 
young  women  wish  to  study  medicine.  Very  well !  But  why  do  they  not  attend  tho 
ordinary  schools,  as  from  their  earliest  youth  until  leaving  the  high  schools  they  live 
in  intimate  comx)aniou8hip  with  the  young  men,  on  the  same  "campus,*'  sometimes 
under  the  same  roof,  eating  at  the  same  table. 

Why  are  they  more  particular  than  their  comrades  iu  the  schools  of  architecture, 
even  in  the  law  schools,  who  have  no  college  reserved  exclusively  for  them?  What 
is  the  reason  of  this  sudden  change  of  opinion  in  a  country  where  the  system  of 
coeducation  has  been  so  freely  extended?  It  is  only  by  recalling  what  hapi>ened 
when  women  attempted  to  force  the  doors  of  those  schools  which  they  could  not 
easily  enter  that  oue  comprehends  why  these  special  colleges  came  into  existence. 

America  is  certainly  the  country  where  the  problem  of  tho  woman  doctor  is  to  bo 
studied;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  beginning  this  little  revolution  in 
customs  was  accomplished  without  all  kinds  of  opposition  to  the  pioneers  who 
sought  to  climb  over  the  barrier  erected  at  the  entrance  into  the  liberal  professions 
by  the  most  powerful  half  of  mankind.  At  first  the  older  American  schools  declined 
to  admit  young  women.  Such  opposition  might  succeed  elsewhere,  but  to  suppose 
that  it  would  do  so  iu  the  case  of  Americans  is  to  misprize  their  resources  and  the 
disposition  of  the  women.  Were  the  American  women  overcome  by  opposition  ?  No. 
This  would  have  shown  unpardonable  shortsightedness,  an  insult  to  the  national 
genius!  The  outcome  proves  that  in  this  country  "What  woman  wills,  God  wills!** 
The  women,  resolved  not  to  confess  themselves  vanquished,  went  to  work  with  that 
patience  the  secret  of  which  they  alone  know,  which  serves  them  always  when  they 
desire  to  attain  a  particular  end.  Tlie}'  did  so  well  that  out  of  the  very  opposition 
they  secured  the  foundation  of  special  schools,  which  at  the  present  time  have  become 
rival  iustitutions,  sometimes  dangerous  rivals,  if  account  be  taken  of  the  standard 
of  studies  in  the  other  regular  colleges. 

TTie  resnlt  of  this  is  that  at  the  present  time  the  United  States  possesses  9  regular 
BcbooJa  of  tbia  kind  (there  most  be  counted,  too,  a  \iomeo\)atliic  aohool),  which  are 
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Bitnated  in  New  York,  Philadeli)liia,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati (where  there  are  already  two),  and  Atlanta.  I  visited  some  of  them,  e8i>cci- 
ally  the  most  celebrated,  that  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  I  secured  a  photograph.  It 
must  ho  admitted  that  this  is  one  of  the  objective  ][>oints  in  a  medical  transatlantic 
excursion.  Tlie  first  of  these  schools  was  founded  at  Boston  in  1848.  It  conferred 
diplomas  until  1871,  at  which  time  it  united  with  a  homeopathic  school.  Tlie  second 
in  date,  and  the  one  which  is  considered  to  be  the  type,  the  veritable  mother  of  all 
the  women's  colleges,  is  the  celebrated  College  of  Peunsylvanin,  in  Philadelphia, 
which  dates  from  1850;  the  buildings  were  reconstructed  in  1875. 

These  schools  are  almost  as  well  organized  as  those  opened  to  both  men  and 
women.  Certainly  the  courses,  which  only  last  for  three  yearn,  are  not  brilliant ; 
the  entrance  examinations  are  easy,  the  studies  elementary,  the  examinations  on 
leaving  somewhat  weak.  But  is  not  this  true  also  of  the  regular  schools?  Besides, 
the  women  follow  the  studies  with  the  greatest  regularity.  A  little  uncertain  of 
their  power  and  ability,  they  make  so  much  the  greater  effort,  as  they  desire  to 
raise  still  higher  the  standard  of  their  emancipation  and  to  prove  that  they  are  fully 
equal  to  their  brothers  and  friends  in  the  rival  institutions.  They  have,  moreover, 
a  solid  elementary  education,  often  even  more  solid  than  that  of  men  (this  is  the 
rule  in  America),  and  have  shown  on  different  occasions  that  they  were  able  to  face 
the  combat  and  to  get  out  of  it  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  The  cori>s  of  teachers 
is  never  composed  exclusively  of  women.  In  Philadelphia  about  half  the  professors 
are  men.  In  New  York,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere  the  proi>ortion  of  women  professors 
13  Rtill  smaller.  Ilouce  it  would  seem  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  number  could 
not  be  fully  supplied  from  female  physicians.  But  this  is  not  the  sole  reason ;  other 
considerations  lead  also  to  the  choice  of  men.  These  schools  conferred  in  ten  years 
(1880-18C0)  635  diplomas,  a  respectable  number,  which  indicates  sufficiently  how 
important  a  position  women  physicians  have  reached  in  the  New  World.  For  the 
exact  total  we  must  add  to  the  number  given  the  number  of  dix>lomas  conferred 
upon  women  by  other  regular  schools.  As  to  these  colleges,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
fruits  have  yielded  what  the  flowers  promised.  In  America,  then,  the  female  doctor 
is  no  longer  an  exception;  in  a  few  years,  in  the  cities  at  least,  she  will  play  apart 
which  is  as  yet  only  suggested. 

The  history  of  the  schools  called  irregular  is  not  less  curious  nor  less  interesting; 
and  among  these  latter  some  are  so  near  their  end  that  those  who  desire  to  know 
their  character  and  their  method  must  visit  them  as  soon  as  possible.  In  a  few 
years,  without  doubt,  it  will  bo  too  late.  The  fraudulent  schools  exist  no  more.  So 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  they  were  constituted  by  medical  associations, 
conferring  doctors'  diplomas  for  money.  Their  students  had  scarcely  to  follow  the 
courses  for  three  months.  They  had  at  one  time,  it  .appears,  a  certain  succ<'s8.  This 
could  be  easily  understood ;  but  I  do  not  guarantee  the  statement.  Certainly  all  this 
is  now  a  chapter  of  very  old  history,  at  least  for  the  Americans,  at  the?  rate  tliiugs 
move  in  their  country. 

The  physio-medical  schools  number  only  two,  one  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  founded 
in  1873,  the  other,  later,  in  Chicago.  That  of  Indiana  is  the  tyi>e  of  these  institu- 
tions, which  are  on  the  decline  from  day  to  day.  The  conditions  for  admission  are 
the  same  as  in  the  regular  colleges,  and  the  courses  are  comparable,  although  still 
more  elementary. 

These  schools,  it  appeared  to  me,  were  more  elementary  than  those  of  the  other 
classes.  Instruction  in  them  is  rather  theoretical  than  practical,  and  the  clinic 
exercises  are  reduced  to  the  most  simple  form.  In  fact,  1  am  not  prepared  myself  to 
give  any  particulars,  on  account  of  the  short  time  I  was  in  Chicago  (the  courses  are 
finished  at  the  end  of  Juno).  Other  French  physicians  who  have  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic have  not  been  more  fortunate  in  this  respect.  If  I  may  venture  an  opinion,  I 
should  say  that  these  schools  do  not  seem  to  me  to  differ  at  all  from  the  others 
except  in  name.  In  America,  where  simple  minds  abound,  where  all  is  industry  aiL<L 
commerce,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  change  the  denomm&Woii  ot  ^n^^x^  Vcv  fyt\«t.  \a 
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give  it  a  greater  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  I  am  afraid  that  it  may  have  been 
the  same  with  the  physio-medical  institutions. 

The  eclectic  schools  are  more  flourishing,  but  there  are  only  10  in  existence, 
namely,  at  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Dcs 
Moines,  and  Indianapolis.  These  institutions  differ  from  the  regular  medical  depart- 
ments of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  medicine  by  the  nature  of  the  courses  in 
medical  subjects,  therapeutics,  and  internal  clinics.  But  the  difference  is  only  on 
these  points,  as  in  the  homeopathic  schools. 

In  these  schools  all  metals,  without  exception,  are  excluded  from  therapeutics,  or, 
as  the  eclectic  physicians  say,  iron,  potassium,  sodium,  mercury,  etc. — all  this  is  of 
no  value;  only  the  substances  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  such  as  extracts, 
tinctures,  alcohols,  balms,  etc.,  have  efficiency.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  true, 
because  it  is  demonstrated  that  metals  have  great  efficiency.  But  where  religion 
commences,  science  must  not  interfere.  I  must  confess  that  I  had  not  time  to  examine 
this  matter  for  myself,  but  from  what  I  could  learn  there  seemed  to  me  less  difference 
between  an  eclectic  school  and  a  regular  school  than  between  tlie  latter  and  a  homeo- 
pathic school.  The  homeopathic  schools  are  more  numerous  and  more  prosperons. 
In  1893  they  numbered  17,  of  which  1,  in  New  York,  was  exclusively  reserved  for 
women.  There  were,  besides,  two  post-graduate  schools  of  the  same  class.  I  do  not 
exaggerate  in  saying  that  these  schools  are  as  unknown  in  France  as  the  eclectic  or 
physio-medical  schools;  all  our  classics  are  silent  on  the  subject. 

These  schools  are  found  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Union,  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia — where  are  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  of  those  which  exist 
to-day — Cleveland,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  Ann  Arbor  (University 
of  Michigan),  Iowa  City  (State  University),  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis  (University 
of  Minnesota),  Kansas  City,  and  Baltimore. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  explain  the  homeopathic  doctrine.  It  is  well  known  in 
our  country  and  by  the  readers  of  the  Scientific  Review.  I  will  only  say  that  the 
ideas  of  Hahnemann,  which  were  given  out  about  the  year  1790,  have,  in  less  than 
one  hundred  years,  conquered  a  good  part  of  America.  For  almost  a  century,  the 
homeopathic  schools  have  flourished  in  these  places  of  liberty.     •     »     * 

The  studies  in  these  schools  last  only  for  three  years;  but  there  are  many  pupils. 
In  respect  to  everything  outside  of  therapeutics  the  best  known  of  these  schools 
are  equal  to  the  regular  schools.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  sometimes,  as  in 
Iowa,  Ann  Arbor,  and  Minneapolis,  the  homeopathic  school  and  the  allopathic  school 
are  represented  in  the  same  university,  and  that,  accordiugly,  many  professors  are 
common  to  both  schools.  There  are  only  special  professors  for  the  courses  of  medi- 
cine and  clinics.  For  instance,  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  there  is  ono  professor  of 
obstetrics,  rhiuology,  or  homeopathic  chirurgy. 

I  have  in  vain  asked  myself  what  difference  there  could  be  between  an  accouche- 
ment or  an  amputation  performed  in  this  or  that  manner.  I  have  tried  to  enlighten 
myself  on  this  point  and  I  could  not  find  a  solution.  No  oue  could  help  me  in  solv- 
ing tlic  problem.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  compare  the  extraordinary  success 
which  homeopathy  has,  and  especially  has  had,  for  some  years  in  America  with  the 
indifference  which  it  has  met  with  in  our  ancient  schools  of  unquestionable  stand- 
ing. In  Europe  it  may  be  said  there  are  no  schools  of  this  kind.  The  physicians 
who  tlevote  themselves  more  or  less  to  this  profession  have  undergone  the  examina- 
tion in  classics  before  our  faculties,  and  have  instructed  themselves  in  the  doctrine 
and  its  applications  in  some  hospitals  of  limited  number  and  little  importance.  In 
the  United  States  the  homeopathic  colleges  confer  diplomas  which  have  the  same 
Yttlue  as  those  of  the  regular  schools,  and  which  enjoy  indisputable  consideration 
from  the  public  authorities. 

Taking  all  together  and  adding  to  the  institutions  we  have  already  mentioned  10 

preparatory  schools  or  annexes  of  little  interest,  there  existed  in  the  United  States  in 

3893  {1  state  intentionally  the  precise  year,  for  probably  in  1894  the  number  will  be 

diff'ereut  on  account  of  new  creations  or  shipwrecks)  181  medical  schools,  of  wMeh 
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152  conferred  diploiiins,  located  in  G8  citiop.  The  territory  of  the  United  States 
maintains  at  present  70,000,000  inhabitants ;  this  gives,  in  ronnd  numbers,  a  center  of 
instruction  for  400,000  inhabitants  and  23,000  square  miles.  If  one  compares  these 
numbers  with  those  furnished  by  French  statistics,  it  appeals  that  we  have  one 
school  for  1,600,000  inhabitants  and  10,000  square  miles.  The  Americans  possess, 
therefore,  four  times  hh  many  schools  as  we  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhAbitants 
of  the  two  countries.'  This  manifest  excess  is  easily  explained  by  the  ''liberty  of 
teaching,'*  and  by  the  desperate  competition  between  the  schools.  This  explains, 
also,  why  in  America  colleges  fall  to  pieces  like  castles  of  cards;  become  bank- 
rupt sometimes  after  long  years  of  financial  prosperity  and  normal  success.  Within 
one  hundred  years  more  than  100  schools  have  gone  down  on  account  of  this  evident 
diHproportion  between  the  needs  of  the  country  and  its  means  of  production — 
between  supply  and  demand.  It  is  also  one  of  the  causes  of  the  weakness  of  the 
courses. 

In  spite  of  this,  in  proportion  as  the  unsettled  regions  become  peopled,  new 
centers  of  instruction  will  be  created  in  the  East  and  the  far  West.  The  average 
number  of  doctors  furnished  by  each  school  seems  also  higher  than  that  of  the 
European  schools.  This  proves  that  wo  exaggerate  a  little  if  we  follow  exclosively 
the  statistical  information  in  order  to  judge  of  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  this 
multiplicity  of  schools. 

I  could  not  learn  the  number  of  scholars  who  attended  these  centers  of  medical 
instruction  in  1893,  but  I  could  get  the  number  for  the  school  years  1880-81  and 
1890-91.  They  are  eloquent  enough  to  bo  quoted.  In  the  year  1880-81  there  were 
11,8<U  students  of  medicine  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  9,750  were  in  the  regular 
schools,  1,234,  826,  and  54  in  the  homeopathic,  eclectic,  and  physio-medical  schools, 
respectively.  For  1890-91  I  noted  in  all  14,884  students,  of  whom  13,044  were 
regular,  1,128  homeopathic,  661  eclectic,  51  physiomedical. 

It  is  evident  that  these  statistics,  which  aro  very  exact,  permit  us  to  make  a  fair 
conclusion  in  the  sense  indicated  in  this  article.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  these 
regular  schools  aro  progressing.  The  increase  of  3,000  students  in  ten  years  is  a 
suflicient  proof  of  this.  It  is,  furthermore,  beyond  doubt  that  the  irregular  schools 
go  down  from  day  to  day,  that  the  physio-medical  schools  exist  only  in  name,  and 
that  the  eclectic  colleges  are  not  flourishing.  As  to  the  homeopathic  schools,  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  students  they  make  a  good  showing. 

Let  me  add,  also,  that  the  surprises  and  the  easy  pleasantry  of  the  beginning  of 
my  voyage  gave  way  in  time  to  something  of  pity  and  benevolence.  In  this  dizzy 
course  which  America  has  followed  in  the  matter  of  i)ul)lic  instruction  the  whole 
nation  has  shown  the  resources  of  its  indomitable  energy,  and  especially  its  love 
for  liberty.  As  wealth  and  power  increase  it  api)ear8  that  the  ambition  of  the  rich 
who  have  founded  fortunes  must  turn  itself  toward  the  culture  of  mind.  This  is 
the  right  way.  Let  us  congratulate  America.  The  end  is  i)i'rhai)S  distant,  but  with 
the  ability  Americans  have  iu  overcoming  distances  it  must  be  attained  soon. 


'  Chicago  jilouo  han  17  scIiooIm.     At  St.  Loui.s  there  arc  8  regular  dchuols. 
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POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATES. 

By  Signor  Commexdatobe  Luiqi  Bodio, 

Direct4)r  of  tbe  Koyal  Statistical  Bureau,  Rome,  Italy. 

I  had  the  good  fortane  to  visit  the  Exposition  at  Chicago  dnriug  the  antnmn 
of  the  past  year  (1893).  One  of  the  most  vivid  and  profound  impressions  made 
upon  mo  during  the  fifty  days  passed  in  the  States  was  produced  hy  the  prodigious 
activity  among  the  people.  What  interested  me  especially,  -Nvithin  the  Exposition 
as  well  as  without,  was  the  organization  of  public  instruction,  so  that  t^-dny  my 
intention  is  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  American  elementary  schools.  The 
attoudanco  upon  the  public  school.s  is  three  times  as  great  as  in  Italy.  The  number 
of  persons  enrolled  during  the  year  in  Italy  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  is  7^  per 
cent,  while  in  the  United  States  the  average  attendance  is  20  per  cent.  The 
countries  of  Europe  which  are  the  best  supplied  with  schools  stand  between  these 
two  extremes.  In  France  the  enrollment  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitauts  is  12i  per 
cent;  the  per  cent  is  similar  in  Austria;  in  Prussia  it  is  18  per  cent;  in  England  and 
Wales,  17  per  cent.  The  schools  in  America  are  housed  in  more  spacious  buildings 
than  elsewhere;  the  salaries  are  greater  than  anywhere  else,  so  that  the  expend- 
iture for  the  public  elementary  school  in  America  to  each  inhabitant  is  not  only 
more  than  three  tiines  as  great  as  in  Italy,  as  is  tho-«flse  with  the  enrollment,  but 
it  is  six  times  as  great.  Among  the  Italians  the  state,  the  communes,  and  prov- 
inces expend  62,000,000  lire  (the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditures  included) 
for  elementary  instruction — that  is,  2  lire  (38.6  cents)  per  capita  of  the  population  of 
the  Kingdom — while  in  the  United  States  the  expenditures  amount  to  $146,000,000 — 
that  is,  12  lire  ($2.31)  to  each  inhabitant.  Salaries  of  male  teachers  average  4,500 
lire  ($838);  of  women  teachers,  1,500  lire  ($675);  the  women  form  about  65  per  cent, 
the  men  35  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers. 

The  methods  employed  in  carrying  out  the  laws  pertaining  to  obligatory  instruc- 
tion arc  dissimilar  to  those  in  America.  In  the  city  of  New  York  12  inspectors  had 
charge  of  this  phase  of  the  school  question,  and  it  is  no  rare  thing  to  see  a  police- 
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man  (truant  officer)  who,  meeting  a  boy  upon  the  street  during  school  hours,  qnes- 
tioDS  him  as  to  his  being  a  trnant,  conducts  him  to  his  home,  and  finds  out  the  reasons 
for  such  absence;  if  it  is  found  that  he  is  playing  truant,  the  justice  of  the  peace 
disciplines  him  by  placing  him  in  a  reformatory.     •     ♦     » 

The  rivalry  between  the  States  is  such  that  each  one  desires  to  have  the  best  school 
buildings,  the  best  methods,  the  best  text-books,  and  the  best  Iiygienic  conditions, 
and  the  reports  published  annually  by  Commissioner  Harris  are  a  guide  toward 
improvement  in  all  directions.  Anyone  entering  the  American  schools  is  impressed 
with  the  general  cleanliness,  the  perfect  order,  and  the  sentiment  of  self-respect 
which  pervade  the  atmosphere.  The  best  arrangement  of  rooms,  of  windows  for 
light,  the  best  means  of  heating  and  ventilating,  are  studied.  Then  there  are  seats, 
one  for  each  pnpil,  revolving  chairs,  slates,  and  blackboards,  so  that  not  more  than 
two  children  work  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  there  is  no  crowding.  The 
children  by  turning  about  on  their  chairs  can  direct  their  view  to  any  part  of  the 
room.  There  is  no  need  of  hiding  anything  within  the  desks,  and  so  the  school,  by 
the  very  arrangement  of  its  furniture,  becomes  a  means  of  forming  a  loyal  character 
and  of  rendering  the  pupil  alert,  self-reliant,  and  respectful  in  bearing.  Each  school 
has  a  central  room  in  which  the  classes  congregate  when  entering  and  leaving.  In 
silence  and  with  a  composed  bearing,  children  of  both  sexes  march  along.  The 
teacher  leads  the  march  by  playing  on  the  piano  and  a  patriotic  hymn  is  sung,  but 
there  are  no  orders  given  as  to  the  marching.  On  entering  and  leaving  school  the 
same  method  is  employed;  girls  to  the  right,  boys  to  the  left,  is  the  mode  of  march. 
The  sight  was  one  that  moved  me  greatly,  as  if  it  were  a  generous  action  for  the 
honoring  of  humanity. 

Truly,  in  the  school  is  found  the  future  of  this  wonderful  people.  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  object  lessons  which  are  practically  carried  out  in  every  school,  and  which 
habituate  the  children  to  reflect,  to  formulate  thought,  and  to  comprehend  the  mat- 
ter studied.  The  elements  of  botany,  for  instance,  are  taught  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  child  is  supposed  to  form  for  itself  a  small  herbarium.  Rewards  are  not 
given  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  the  pnpil  who  has  distinguished  himself  the  most 
in  his  studies.  There  are  examinations,  however,  if  the  teacher  has  refused  promo- 
tions to  the  pupils,  the  parents  may  demand  a  formal  proof,  the  examination  being 
therefore  a  kind  of  court  of  appeals. 

Drawing  is  an  essential  element  of  the  primary  school  course,  the  students,  both 
boys  and  girls,  become  first  experts  in  drawing,  then  in  reading,  writing,  language, 
natural  history,  etc. 

Moreover,  there  are  normal  schools  for  instruction  in  drawing  and  the  plastic 
arts;  a  remarkably  fine  one  is  found  in  Boston.  Drawing  is  considered  as  a  means 
of  learning  and  of  communicating  thought,  and  not  alone  from  its  aesthetic  side; 
drawing  is,  so  to  speak,  an  alphabet  for  expressing  the  conceptions.  The  children 
are  taught  to  come  forward  and  in  the  simplest  manner  to  sketch  on  the  boards 
celebrated  men,  figures  from  natural  history  and  from  political  history,  or,  again, 
they  may  be  asked  to  illustrate  a  poem,  such  as  Longfellow's  Evangeline.  Another 
means  of  illustrating  the  lessons  given  is  by  the  magic  lantern,  with  which  land- 
scapes, colored  pictures,  etc.,  are  thrown  on  the  canvas. 

8till  another  form  of  instruction  is  noticeable  in  America;  this  includes  manual 
training  schools,  where  the  shops  and  the  forge  for  boys,  cooking  and  sewing  for 
girls,  alternate  with  lessons  in  history,  geography,  English,  German,  and  Latin 
languages. 

The  elementary  schools  in  general  have  eight  years  in  the  course.  It  can  well  be 
said  that  for  the  duration  of  the  course,  and  for  the  methods  employed  in  utilizing 
the  time  allowed,  instruction  is  organized  in  the  United  States  on  a  rational  basis; 
more  than  this,  it  is  liberal  and  democratic,  as  it  i)rocures  for  all  a  minimum  of 
culture,  which  gives  the  people  a  high  grade  of  cultivation  as  compared  with  many 
of  the  Earopeau  peoples.     The  school  is  really  the  people's  school,  and  the  American 
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natiou  may  well  be  prond  of  it.  One  recognizes  at  once  how  strongly  the  people  feel 
in  regard  to  the  school  question.  In  the  edacational  department  of  the  Chicago 
Exposition  one  of  the  Western  St-atcs — Dakota,  if  I  remember  rightly — had  pasted 
above  the  entrance  **  Education  is  the  cheaper  defense  of  the  country/' 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  Prof.  A.  Ghislkri. 

MUNICIPAL   SCHOOLS   OF   NEW    YORK. 

The  agreeable  impression  ma<le  upon  a  person  visiting  the  schools  of  America  is 
enhanced  by  the  well -constructed,  well- ventilated,  and  well-aired  buildings.  The 
number  of  such  buildings  would  indicate  that  American  architects  had  made  a 
special  study  and  established  a  certain  type  of  edifice,  thus  solving  the  problem  of 
simplicity  and  commodiousness  in  nil  respects,  hygienic  and  pedagogic  as  well.  In 
the  school  buildings,  as  m  all  public  ediftces,  there  is  no  Cerberus  guarding  the 
door.  In  some  of  the  schools  a  bright,  active  youth  fullills  the  duties  of  cnstodian, 
possibly  for  the  day,  and  conducts  you  without  any  formality  to  the  gentleman  or 
lady  principal.  In  each  room  is  a  placard  indicating  the  maximum  of  pupils  who 
can  bo  accommodated.  This  serves  as  a  guide  to  teacher  and  pupils,  and  in  case  of 
an  excess  of  numbers  they  refer  to  this  in  their  appeal  to  the  authorities.  In  the 
school  'Nvhich  I  visited  45  pupils  was  the  maximum.  The  rooms  are  not  large,  for  in 
New  York  the  ground  is  costly,  but  they  are  high,  and  the  heat  and  ventilation  are 
modified  according  to  wish.  No  room  contains  the  long  bench  or  desk,  with  the 
stationary  seat,  incommodious  and  antididactic,  which  is  to  bo  found  in  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  schools  of  Italy,  the  secondary  technical  and  classical  schools 
included.  In  the  cooking  schools  each  pupil  has  her  own  seat  and  desk ;  in  the  other 
rooms  two  pupils  are  seated  together.  The  desk  is  movable  and  inclined  and  per- 
mits the  child's  free  movements;  the  seat  turns  on  a  screw,  so  that  each  pupil  can 
move  about  from  right  to  left  as  he  desires  without  disturbing  his  neighbors  and 
can  bring  himself  into  proper  relation  with  the  blackboard.  Tlie  blackboard  is  not 
found  resting  on  an  upright  frame,  where  it  occupies  space  and  intercepts  the  light, 
but  the  walls  of  the  room  are  literally  lined  with  these  boards,  and  the  pupil  can 
draw  his  exercises  upon  the  boards  without  disturbing  any  one  of  his  companions, 
and  they  in  turn  can  follow  whatever  the  teacher  jots  down  upon  the  boards  by 
simply  turning  about  without  even  inoomnioding  one  another.  IJnt  for  exercises  in 
arithmetic,  for  drawing,  and  for  snch  cxcrci8<*s  as  all  tlio  pupils  oujjht  to  carry  on 
simultaneously,  there  are  slates  in  use  from  tlie  first  class  on.  Socnitic  and  objective 
methods  are  in  vogue,  and  by  means  of  illustrations  and  exercises,  in  all  of  which 
the  whole  room  joins,  the  teacher  and  ])upils  arc,  in  a  measure,  carrying  on  a  type 
of  spontaneous  conversation  or  interchange  of  i<leas.  Another  valual)lo  feature  is 
that  the  teacher  has  no  special  cliair  or  desk.  In  Italy  such  a  desk  is  raised  from  the 
floor;  but  the  American  teacher  moves  about  from  i)lace  to  place,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  revolving  seats  ^ives  the  [)ui)ils  oi)port unity  to  follow  him  in  whatever 
explanation  he  may  bo  giving  on  the  blackboards  or  by  other  means  of  illustra- 
tion. I  havo  every  reason  for  believini;  that  when  I  visited  a  group  of  schools  on 
Greenwich  street  my  visit  was  entirely  unexi)ected,  and  yet  1  found  the  teacher 
standing  before  the  blackboard,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  ])upils,  all  of  whom  were 
turned  toward  him,  and  it  seemed  as  if  1  had  interrupted  an  interesting  dialogue 
ill  which  all  were  participating.  This  method  of  instruction  by  moving  among  the 
pupils  and  conversing  with  them  so  engages  the  attention  that  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  have  any  special  means  for  keeping  up  discipline.  The  i)upils,  heing  visible  from 
all  quarters,  havo  no  opportunity  or  desire  for  concealment,  and  thus  the  school,  by 
the  arrangement  of  desks  and  chairs,  becomes  in  itself  an  instrument  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  loyal  character  and  for  the  foundation  of  freedom  of  de\\oxl.V£v^\d». 
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Each  school  building  has  a  central  room,  or  hall,  where  tho  classes  meet  when 
entering  and  leaving  school.  From  400  to  800  pnpils  may  come  together  there;  it 
all  depends  npon  the  size  of  tho  school.  The  hall  is  so  furnished  with  seats  equi- 
distant from  one  another  that  such  a  number  of  children  find  their  x)Iaccs  or  leave 
the  room  with  the  greatest  ease.  Tho  sigual  for  tho  march  is  given  on  tho  jiiano, 
and  two  by  two  they  fall  into  x)l!ice,  singing  a  patriotic  air  or  n^iieating  verses  of  a 
nonsectarian  character,  tho  girls  to  the  right,  tho  boys  to  the  left,  and  march 
along  to  the  entrance.  It  is  truly  an  interesting  sight,  as  if  with  their  songs  they 
were  honoring  humanity;  and  the  unembnrrnssed  and  unassuming  dcjiortuiont  of 
the  American  school  children  always  confronted  mo  and  led  me  to  meditate  as  to 
the  causes  which  brought  this  state  of  things  about. 

One  thing  which  seemed  to  me  essentially  American  is  the  lire  escax)e,  to  bo  usel 
only  in  case  of  fire.  By  those  fireproof  stairways  the  three  to  eight  hundred 
children  were  supposed  to  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  in  each  room  a  doorway  led 
to  this  stairway.  American  forethought  doqs  not  end  there.  It  would  bo  humiliat- 
ing to  indicate  how  many  (or  how  few)  schools  in  Italy,  even  in  tho  most  populous 
districts,  are  furnished  with  these  means  of  safety.  If  an  architect  were  to  mako 
such  arrangement^  the  doorways  and  stairways  would  bo  absolutely  hidden  from 
tho  pupils'  vision.  But  the  practical  spirit  of  tho  Americans  goes  further;  it 
includes  the  practice  (twice  a  month)  in  the  use  of  these  fire  escapes;  tho  signal 
given,  the  pupils  move  with  tho  utmost  celerity  toward  and  down  tho  fire  escax)e, 
and  in  a  moment  are  in  tho  court  or  on  tho  street.  Theso  movements  are  supervised 
by  tho  teacher,  and,  oftentimes  repeated,  bring  about  precision  and  perfection  of 
discipline.  Tho  parents  themselves  have  less  fear  for  their  children,  knowing  that 
they  are  well  drilled  for  such  emergency.  Here  again  another  aspect  of  tho  Ameri- 
can school  impresses  one,  to  wit,  the  courage  inculcated  and  tho  quickness  of 
thought  necessary  for  any  occasion. 

There  are  no  decorations  in  the  class  rooms,  but  in  tho  central  room,  where  all  are 
congregated  together,  there  are  busts  or  pictures  of  Presidents  of  the  Republic  or 
other  ornamentation.  Atlases,  diagrams,  natural-history  charts,  etc.,  are  not  lack- 
ing in  any  school  building,  but  they  are  not  found  in  conjunction  with  the  black- 
boards. These  stand  forth  in  their  plainness,  which  is  only  broken  in  upon  by  the 
necessary  door  and  window  frames.  In  pedagogical  fields,  as  in  other  fields  of 
action  in  America,  tho  efibrt  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  results  with  tho  minimum  of 
meaus  to  such  end.  Geographic  maps  aro  closed  up  with  wooden  casings,  each  con- 
taiuiug  a  series,  so  that  they  can  bo  moved  from  room  to  room  as  they  are  wanted. 
They  aro  so  arranged  that  they  cau  bo  hung  up  and  opened  to  tho  map  desired, 
while  the  other  maps  still  remain  encased.  Pictures,  mo<lels,  and  other  objects 
required  in  the  studies  pursued  aro  kept  in  cases,  and  simply  placed  before  tho 
scholars  when  needed.  Thus  one  x>i<^turo  or  model  can  bo  used  in  different  rooms, 
and  is  kept  clean  and  in  good  order.  Tho  pupil,  too,  does  not  have  his  atten- 
tion distracted  from  day  to  day  by  these  aids  to  study.  In  Italy  these  wall  maps, 
etc.,  aro  always  stationary  on  tho  walls.  Tho  pupil  i)rofits  more  by  seeing  these 
maps,  diagrams,  etc.,  only  when  needed  for  use,  than  if  they  were  before  him  every 
day.     *     •     » 

Some  of  tho  newer  Amerieau  cities,  like  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  and  San  Francisco,  have 
arranged  their  schools  according  to  tho  very  newest  methods,  and  their  programmes 
have  thcoretico-practical  innovations  in  accordance  with  tho  latest  pedagogical 
developments.  lu  comparison  with  our  Italian  schools  many  comments  and  sug- 
gestions might  bo  made,  but  I  will  limit  myself  to  stating  that  in  none  of  our 
scholastic  institutions  is  the  programme  of  study  carried  out  practically  from  day 
to  day  as  it  is  in  the  American  schools.  We  have  programmes,  decrees,  and  regula- 
tions which  aro  excellent  m  themselves,  but  oven  tho  ministers  and  Congress  seem 
unable  to  carry  them  out,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  tho  laws  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation.     In  America  tho  regulations  aro  few  in  number,  x)recise,  and  clear,  and  they 
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do  not  suffer  all  sorts  of  changes  and  interpretations  on  the  part  of  principals  and 
superintendents^  and  these  regulations  indicate  what  is  really  carried  out.  Conse- 
quently one  observes  that  the  schools  are  really  advancing  more  rapidly  and  earn- 
estly than  one  would  surmise  from  a  mere  reading  of  their  programmes. 

The  public  schools  of  New  York  and  most  of  the  larger  and  smaller  cities  are 
administered  by  a  local  school  council.  This  council  has  different  names  (school 
committee,  school  directors,  school  commissioners,  school  board)  in  the  various 
States  and  cities.  The  methods  of  electing  the  members,  the  number  of  them,  and 
their  duties  vary  also;  still  their  aims  are  identical,  inasmuch  as  they  represent  the 
wish  and  opinions  of  the  people.  Boston  has  a  school  council  of  116  members,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  largest.  In  some  States  women  are  members  of  the  school  board; 
in  other  States  their  names  may  be  used  even  if  they  can  not  be  elected.  A  few 
cities  have  the  members  appointed  by  the  mayor  instead  of  being  elected  by  the 
]ieoplo.  Among  these  is  New  York,  which  can  not  in  this  respect  be  regarded  as 
possessing  the  genuine  type  of  school  organization  of  North  America.  Still  this  is 
the  city  which,  through  immigration  and  its  commercial  connection  with  other  coun- 
tries, is  most  affected  by  European  influences.     «     •     * 

The  New  York  City  school  board  has  a  superintendent  as  aid,  who  corresponds  in 
part  to  the  *' pro  wed  i  tore  general"  of  Italy.  His  authority,  from  the  moral  stand- 
point, is  great,  and  he  is  generally  a  x>erson  of  special  culture,  expert  in  educational 
affairs,  and  known  to  the  public  as  of  indisputable  pedagogical  and  literary  merit. 
*  *  *  Tho  superintendent  has  manifold  duties,  which  include  inspection  of 
schools,  assisting  at  the  examination  of  teachers,  selecting  educational  apparatus, 
deciding  in  regard  to  repairs,  revising  accounts,  making  a  report  at  close  of  the 
year,  etc. 

In  order  to  correct  an  error  which  has  been  often  repeated  by  men  of^  culture,  by 
ministers  in  Italy,  and  by  Italian  educational  Journals,  it  is  well  to  state  that  tho 
primary  and  grammar  schools  of  the  mnnicipality  of  Now  York  are  gratuitous. 
The  school  tax  (tassa  scolastica),  as  it  is  referred  to  in  some  of  the  States,  is  sim- 
ply a  tax  on  real  estate,  etc.,  to  be  paid  by  all  real  estate  owners,  even  bachelors. 
This  tax  is  similar  to  the  communal  tax  in  Italy.  The  term  ''school  tax''  is  used 
because  the  fund  is  raised  for  school  purposes.  But  school  registration  is  gratuitous 
in  all  the  States.  There  is  no  tax  [or  fees]  for  entering  on  the  courses,  nor  for 
examinations;  and  more,  the  city  authorities  in  Now  York  furnish  books,  pencils, 
and  other  needed  articles  to  tho  poorer  pupils,  spending  con.sidcrablc  iimonnts  for 
the  same.     *     *     * 

Elementary  education  in  New  York  j^tato  is  obligatory,  by  law  of  1875,  for  all 
children  of  8  to  14  years  of  age,  but  in  order  that  this  law  may  not  bo  a  dead  letter 
on  the  statute  books  (as  it  is  often  in  Italy)  12  agents  (truant  officers)  are  paid 
expressly  for  tho  purpose  of  watching  for  children  who  are  inclined  to  whirk  school 
privileges,  and  to  so  notify  their  parents.  If  tho  child  is  inrorrigiblo  ho  can  be 
sent  to  a  reformatory. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  understand  pnl>lic  instruction  in  tho  United  States  it  is 
necessary  to  state  that,  while  tho  public  schools  represent  a  great  factor  in  education, 
private  institutions  also  add  their  quota  to  tho  cause.  Among  these  private  insti- 
tutions are  many  aided  by  societies;  those  for  orphans,  provided  for  by  tho  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  some  of  which  have  special  funds;  others  receive  subsidies  from 
and  aro  under  supervision  of  tho  municipality.  In  Leonard  street  I  visited  three 
Italian  schools  maintained  by  tho  Children's  Aid  Society.  I  found  a  fine  four-story 
building  made  of  stono  and  brick  and  situated  near  tho  Five  Points  district.  This 
district  is  peopled  by  many  of  the  Italian  emigrants,  and  squalor  and  misery  reach  their 
very  doors.  Established  in  1856,  this  school  consisted  of  40  pupils  gathered  together 
in  a  basement ;  it  now  has  700 pupils  and  is  opened  day  and  evening  to  children  of  both 
sexes  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years.  In  the  evening  adults  receivo  instruction. 
Tho  attendance  is  quite  regular,  except  in  tho  spring  time,  when  many  aro  obliged  to 
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go  away  from  New  York  to  work.  During  the  winter  a  midday  luucli  is  given  to  the 
pupils  and  also  garments,  if  needed.  The  society  provides  for  newsboys  or  other 
youths  who  have  no  place  to  sleep.  The  programme  includes  studies  from  that  of 
an  infant  school  and  a  primary  coarse  to  instruction  in  x)rinting,  domestic  economy 
(cooking  and  sewing),  while  the  elements  of  politics  enter  into  the  course  in  a  study 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  pupils  are  taught  to  sx)eak  and  write  English.  One  of 
the  teachers,  an  Italian,  informed  me  that  many  Italians  who  hold  excellent  posi- 
tions and  are  much  respected  were  originally  instructed  in  this  school.  This  prac- 
tical cJiarity  is  entirely  a  work  of  Americans,  and  is  so  nonsectarian  in  character 
that  many  of  the  emigrants  had  images  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  Saints  in  the  class 
rooms.  Of  the  other  two  evening  schools,  one  has  300  pupils  from  the  Neapolitan 
provinces,  and  from  all  these  schools  the  children  are  sent  annually,  if  they  need  it, 
to  rural  districts  or  to  the  seaside  for  recuperation. 

The  schools  of  New  York  are  open  to  colored  and  white  pupils,  who  are  educated 
together,  and  the  former  seemed  as  well  behaved  as  the  whit«  children.  Instruction 
is  given  in  evening  schools  to  more  than  20,000  persons  who  are  at  work  during  the 
day.  While  there  is  often  irregularity  of  attendance,  the  pupils  seem  to  appreciate 
being  taught. 

Free  lectures  on  hygiene,  physiology,  natural  sciences,  geography,  description  and 
travel,  history,  literature,  and  social  science  are  given  annually  under  the  aaspices 
of  the  board  of  education.  The  200  to  300  lectures  are  given  in  half  a  dozen  of  the 
grammar  schools  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  in  the  evening  hours,  and  were  it  not 
that  it  would  lengthen  this  article  too  much  I  would  like  to  give  a  r<5sumd  of  some 
of  the  lectures,  which  in  1892-93  were  listened  to  by  130,830  hearers.     •     •     * 

In  regard  to  teachers'  salaries  I  desire  to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  which 
is  entertained  by  many,  that  on  account  of  cost  of  living  in  America  a  dollar  may 
bo  reckoned  as  an  equivalent  for  a  lira  (19.3  cents)  in  Italy.  This  is  not  trne^  for 
meat,  bread,  fish,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  in  fact  the  daily  necessaries,  are  no  higher,  in 
proportion,  in  New  York  than  in  Italy.  However,  certain  luxuries  are  more  expen- 
sive. House  rentals  are  not  so  much  greater  for  the  people  who  are  not  obliged  to 
live  in  the  centers  of  business  in  American  cities;  these  rentals  and  lodgings  average 
the  same  as  equivalent  rentals  in  Italy.  The  salaries  of  teachers  permit  them,  how- 
ever, to  pay  out  f jr  their  own  imi)rovement  (such  as  the  buying  of  books,  subscrib- 
ing for  periodicals,  trips  to  teachers'  associations,  etc.)  more  than  could  be  done  in 
Italy. 

IMPRK8SIOXS   OF   SCHOOL   KXUIIHTS   IX    CHICAGO. 

The  grand  educational  division  of  the  Exposition  at  Chicago  thoroughly  con- 
firmed the  impressions  of  school  life  in  New  York.  Here  at  the  Exposition  one  could 
learn  much  of  the  rivalry  concerning  schools,  methods,  progress,  and  the  sacrificca 
made  to  bring  abont  such  advance  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union.  This  noble  rivalry 
merited  profound  study  from  its  psychological  aspect,  if  it  were  only  to  discover 
the  methods  of  this  wonderful  nation.  I  did  not  linger  in  the  educational  exhibits 
from  Massachusetts  and  Illinois,  two  States  which,  as  regards  education,  rival  New 
York,  but  in  those  from  the  far  West,  which  only  about  thirty  j^ears  ago  was  like  a 
desert  entombed  in  prehistoric  times,  the  eloquent  result  of  whose  progress  furnishes 
one  of  the  mo8t  characteristic  presentations  offered  in  the  Exposition.  The  oldest  of 
the  far  Western  States  is  California,  which  may  well  be  pleased  with  the  statistics 
presented.  *  *  *  Themost  important  city  in  California,  San  Francisco,  is  reputed 
to  have  one  of  the  most  perfect  systems  of  public  schools,  and  it  docs  not  hesitate 
to  consider  itself  a  rival  of  the  older  cities.  New  York  or  Boston. 

To  pass  to  a  State  newer  in  point  of  development.     New  Mexico  reports  as  follows 

in  regard  to  its  progress;  the  statement  is  modest  in  ([uality,  but  no  less  noticeable 

for  the  spirit  and  method  displayed:  Bylaw  of  February  11,  1891,  public  schools 

were  established,  and  a  school  tax  for  the  construction  of  school  buildings  was 

authorized.    From  that  date  to  December  31, 1892,  there  were  532  schools  established, 
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557  teachers  employed,  28,291  pupils  enrolled,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
23,151. 

It  is  well  to  say  here  that  all  the  States  presented  educational  information  in  the 
form  of  reports  and  diagrams  or  tables.  Sometimes  these  last  were  printed  on 
leather,  with  gilt  figures.  The  American  people,  who  are  parsimouions  in  their 
bureaucratic  expenditures,  are  vcr^'  lavish,  with  an  almost  patriarchal  tendency,  in 
their  expenditures  for  schools  and  schooling.  There  were  frequently  pictures  and 
photographs  of  pupils  taken  during  the  lessons.  Numctrous  were  the  photographic 
reproductions  of  school  buildings,  of  the  internal  arrangements,  of  the  grounds,  of 
the  picturesque  localities  in  which  the  schools  are  situated.  The  newer  States,  that 
is,  those  which  have  most  lately  come  into  the  Union,  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  their  efforts  to  make  a  fine  school  exhibit.  Among  the  most  noticeable  exhibits, 
in  point  of  externals,  was  that  of  Colorado.  •  »  •  Most  noticeable  was  the 
earnestness  of  purpose  manifested  in  presenting  a  facsimile  of  the  first  scliools  estab- 
lished in  the  Territory,  with  a  portrait  of  their  founder  and  principal,  and  of  the 
best-known  teachers.  To  thus  furniHh  a  record  of  the  humble  origin  of  the  schools 
in  one  of  the  Inst  States  to  enter  tlio  Union  Hurely  indicated  an  intention  of  doing 
all  that  is  possible  to  place  it  on  a  level  with  the  older  States.  Colorado,  with 
412,000  inhabitants,  has  65,490  pupils  enrolled  in  its  public  scho(ds  and  7,072  in  the 
private  schools.  •  »  »  This  State  has  founded  a  magnificent  normal  school  which 
indicates  the  serious  intention  of  those  who  established  schools  to  provide  the  best- 
trained  teachers  for  them. 

North  Dakota  interested  me  exceedingly.  Its  school  exhibit  had  over  the  entrance, 
"  North  Dakota  has  3,000,000  acres  of  fertile  schcol  lands.''  VariouH  laws  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  been  the  means  of  brinj^iug  benefactions  in  the  shape  of  school 
lauds;  colonization  and  increasing  value  of  such  lands  produce  a  school  patrimony 
which  the  different  States  make  use  of  for  their  schools.  "  '  *  This  State  has 
two  normal  schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  and  in  the  exhibit  it  waa 
noticed  that  the  State  had  made  use  of  the  best  that  i)rogres8ive  pedagogical  methods 
could  suggest.  For  example,  I  noticed  the  application  and  use  of  drawing  or  illus- 
tration as  a  means  of  assistance  in  all  lines  of  pedagogical  endeavor.  Glancing  at 
a  synopsis  of  Greek  history,  I  found  upon  the  first  pa;;o  a  drawing  of  three  columns 
with  both  shafts  and  capitals.  These  were  not  made  for  tlic  mere  presentation  of  a 
drawing,  but  to  record  an  idea.  These  columns  rcprcsentcKl  the  three  styles,  Doric, 
Ionian,  and  Corinthian,  and  here,  even  before  the  children  learned  aught  of  their 
history,  were  three  simple  presentations  indicative  of  the  art  and  culture  of  the 
Greek  people  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  in  a  manner 
which  they  will  never  forget.  They  may  beoonio  bankers,  e(»:nniercial  men,  clerks, 
dealers  in  pork,  sailors,  or  agriculturists,  and  yet.  they  will  never  fail  to  recognize 
nor  even  become  embarrassed  before  any  rejiresentation  of  Hellenic  art,  the  nation- 
ality and  style  having  already  been  brought  clearly  before  them.  What  a  number 
of  useful  things  are  recorded,  as  it  were,  from  the  association  of  ideas  brought  about 
by  the  grace  and  siniplicity  of  the  three  columns  drawn  before  commencing  the 
work  of  a  synopsis  connected  with  school  work. 

A  few  pages  further  on  was  a  map  on  which  the  rivers  and  mountaius,  and  the 
various  subdivisions  were  left  unnamed  and  bore  sinijjly  numbers  which  were 
explained  at  the  close  of  the  pag<\  Still  another  chance  for  rdleet  ion  !  Not  a  word 
of  geography  to  indicate  what  was  int<nded,  but  simply  blanks  for  the  children  to 
fill  in  or  by  word  of  month  to  indicate  to  the  teacher  the  various  pla<'es,  mountaius, 
rivers,  etc. 

The  school  exhibit  from  Minnesota  was  especially  fine,  particularly  that  devoted 
to  St.  Paul,  which  is  cited  as  a  moslel.  Hero  was  introduce<l  a  plan  of  throwing  the 
object  to  be  exhibited  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  the  ningic  lantern.  Thus  the 
pupils  were  trained  to  observe  the  correct  coloring  of  landscapes,  costumes,  and 
general  subjects,  while  the  instructor  gave  exidanations  which  made  the  subjects  of 
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history,  geograpliy,  etc.,  most  clear  to  tbo  pupils.  lu  the  normal  and  practice 
schools  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  geographical  exercises  wcro  most  noticeable  j  hut  some 
of  tho  subjects  under  discussion  in  the  normal  schools  will  bo  spoken  of  elsewhere. 
The  study  of  botany  was  most  practical ;  the  text-books  used  ( Apgar's  New  Plant 
Analysis),  after  giving  tho  requisite  terminology  and  the  general  classification,  pre- 
sented, a  number  of  pages,  partly  blank  and  partly  printed,  which  were  to  be  filled 
in  by  tho  pupils  after  the  plants  were  properly  analyzed.  The  text  consisted  of 
the  most  simple  oxi)lanations  when  compared  with  the  comx)licated  presentations 
in  our  [Italian]  text-books.  This  can  be  thoroughly  understood  when  one  learns 
that  the  American  school  is  founded  essentially  upon  the  instruction  given  orally 
by  tho  teacher,  who  thus  cooperates  with  the  pupils  in  all  grades  from  the  lowest 
to  tho  highest.  In  addition  to  this,  tho  X)upils  have  blank  books  in  which  they  draw 
well-known  plants  and  flowers  from  nature.     *     *     - 

I  studied  at  some  length  tho  object  lesson  and  tho  methods  emx)loyed  in  normal 
schools,  so  as  to  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  system  and  spirit  dominating 
in  these  important  institations,  the  graduates  from  which  to  become  teachers  in 
primary  and  grammar  schools — that  is,  in  the  people's  schools  of  the  United  States. 
The  woman  teacher  commences  always  with  a  drawing,  if  sho  has  a  special  object  to 
present  to  her  pupils.  Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  she  is  explaining  the  lesson  she 
brings  before  tho  pupil  an  illustration  placed  on  the  blackboard,  which  illustration 
serves  to  conduct  tho  pupil  by  degrees  through  the  intricacies  of  quantity,  space, 
and  time  (i.  e.,  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history),  if  she  is  conducting  a  special 
lesson  in  these  subjects.  Similar  lessons  actually  take  place  in  the  practice  schools 
connected  with  the  normal  schools;  the  pupil  teachers  point  out  the  observations 
which  they  have  made  during  the  lessons,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  in  these  com- 
positions or  synopses  what  caused  the  greatest  embarrassment  and  difficulty  to  the 
pupil  students.  Observations  and  questions  put  to  the  teachers  are  also  included  in 
these  books.    Tho  teaching  is  Socratic  and  experimental. 

In  a  volume  of  compositions  I  road  three  concerning  a  "  Comparison  of  tho  local 
goveriiraent  in  Now  England  and  Virginia,"  and,  as  a  result  of  my  curiosity,  I  am 
firmly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Americans  are  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the 
superiority  of  their  local  government.  As  additions  to  the  history  lessons  there  are 
pictures  of  the  house  of  William  Penu,  in  Philadelphia  (if  he  is  the  subject  under 
study),  or  of  General  McClellan  (if  tbo  campaign  of  the  James  River  is  under  dis- 
cussion), united  to  topographical  illustrations  of  the  principal  events  of  that  cam- 
paign. This  method  of  illustrating  tho  subject  under  study  is  universal  in  America. 
*  ^  "In  tho  same  school  volumes  of  art  pictures  were  displayed  *  **  *  which 
contained  reproductions  of  the  most  celebrated  painters,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael, 
Giotto,  Rubens,  and  of  tho  most  distinguished  sculptors.  This  seemed  to  me  a  most 
excellent  idea  from  tho  educational  standpoint,  because  such  a  collection  served  to 
inculcate  knowledge,  to  train  tho  eye,  and  to  contribute  to  form  good  taste.  *  *  • 
As  a  continuance  of  this  there  were  historical  scenes  and  pictures  of  persons,  the 
dates  alone  being  given.  Tho  physiognomy  and  tho  general  type  are  supposed  to 
bo  enough  to  indicate  who  the  personages  are.  Even  upon  the  base  of  the  public 
monuments  erected  to  statesmen  or  generals  of  tho  Union  it  was  rare  to  have  the 
names  given.  As  specimens  of  graphic  art,  I  was  not  favorably  impressed — in  fact, 
I  was  amused  at  first,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  intended  as  a  joke  to  pass 
away  the  time,  and  that  as  scholastic  work  it  was  lacking  in  historic  precision  and 
flssthetic  taste.  But  when  I  came  to  reflect  upon  this  matter,  and  when  I  recognized 
that  this  was  not  the  result  of  a  teacher's  hobby,  then  I  began  to  understand  the 
general  underlying  principle,  and  that  the  intention  was  not  to  make  an  art  study, 
but  that  the  exercises  had  an  entirely  different  scope.  To-day  in  America,  drawing 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration  is  an  indispensable  part  of  instruction. 

The  study  of  fiuo  arts  as  such  is  very  different  from  the  drawing  or  illustration 
which  becomes,  as  it  were,  tho  basis  of  universal  elementary  pedagogy.    In  this  our 
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inferiority  appears,  for,  proud  inlieritors  of  classic  civilization,  we  regard  drawing 
as  A  means  of  illustration,  to  be  an  art  reserved  for  only  a  few  vocations,  and  Ave 
only  recognize  instruction  in  it  as  an  immediate  end  toward  bome  professional, 
indnstrial,  or  aesthetic  occupation.  But  in  the  American  schools  drawing  has  the 
same  value  as  the  alphabet  or  writing,  and  as  all  pupils,  even  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
follow  a  liternry  profession,  must  know  how  to  use  alphabetical  characters  in  order 
to  signify  their  idcaR,  so  they  must  know  how  to  use  that  other  universal  language, 
drawing,  as  a  means  of  expression.  This  is  the  reason,  then,  that  from  the  kinder- 
garten upward  all  children  have  to  draw. in  the  simplest  manner  such  objects  as  sur- 
round them,  domestic  animals,  flowers,  machinery,  buildings,  maps,  the  x^lau  of  a 
city,  portraits  of  eminent  men,  artists,  and  patriots.  It  is  not  of  so  much  impor- 
tance whether  the  drawings  are  well  done,  whether  they  are  done  by  pencil  or 
crayon ;  the  main  object  is  that  they  serve  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind. 
Thus,  like  the  alphabet  in  its  conditions,  they  form  a  language  of  Avhich  all  can 
make  use.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  with  these  sketches,  made  as  an  aid  to  the 
study  of  geography,  history,  natural  sciences,  the  Americans,  following  out  a  child- 
like instinct,  succeed  in  diverting  themselves  by  illustrations,  so  that  the  school  is 
not  only  advantageous  from  this  standpoint,  but  has  its  amusing  side.  By  means  of 
this  method  the  images  or  representations  of  men,  facts,  deeds,  etc.,  are  impressed 
upon  the  memory  so  that  they  will  never  be  forgotten.  And  as  all  things  are  linked 
together  in  this  fashionable  and  working  world  of  America,  so,  after  having  investi- 
gated many  school  documents,  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  at  the  World's  Fair  every 
day,  especially  in  October,  girls  and  boys,  both  morning  and  evening,  drawing  in 
their  copy  books  representations  of  whatever  they  saw  which  interested  them  most, 
and  which  they  wished  to  retain  in  the  memory.  Naturally,  this  universal  appli- 
cation of  drawing  has  special  tendency  toward  the  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  but 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  that  branch  wonld  extend  this  essay  to  an  undesirable 
length.     •     •    • 

Liberty  and  variety !  Thus  may  be  described  the  pictures,  drawings,  etc.,  on  the 
walls  of  the  technical  schools — figures,  animals,  landscapes,  copies  of  other  i)icture8, 
all  fVee-hand  work.  Nothing  conventional !  No  drawing  which  had  not  been 
brought  before  the  senses,  which  was  not  a  reality  to  the  pupil.  Such  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  American  school  in  divers  forms  of  instruction.  The  themes  given  for 
discnssion  in  the  high  and  normal  schools  scein  to  me  to  follow  the  same  general 
trend.  Real  live  topics  are  given.  I  write  down  a  few:  *' The  crisis  in  Franco,'* 
which  strange  title  induced  me  to  read  two  or  three  compositions  to  see  whether 
"the  Panama  scandal''  or  some  other  subject  had  been  discussed  by  those  pupils  of 
15  to  18  years  of  age.  There  was  no  attempt  at  rhetorical  effect,  but  simply  a  col- 
lection of  facts,  which  immediately  led  me  to  wonder  whether  the  students  had 
read  journals  and  reviews  on  these  subjects,  or  whether  they  had  closely  watched 
the  politicians  of  the  country  of  which  they  were  writing.  As  for  the  coniiuonts 
made,  they  attributed  the  facts  of  the  Panama  sclienic  to  tlio  excess  of  confidence 
which  the  people  had  in  Ferdinand  de  Lcsseps,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  privileged  few 
(privilegi)  had  control  of  that  undertaking.  Tlie  impression  made  upon  me  was 
almost  puritanical  in  its  monitions,  for  it  implied  that  there  must  be  no  deviation 
from  the  severity  of  the  laws  toward  any  citizen.  Other  subjects  discussed  were: 
"The  banking  question," ''Should  the  World's  Fair  be  opened  on  the  Sabbath t" 
"The  silver  question."  These  live  ciuestions,  treating  of  the  politics  of  the  day,  of 
the  functions  of  public  officials,  were  discussed  in  the  public  schools,  and  were  a 
part  of  the  system  of  that  education  which  forms  the  youth  to  be  a  citizen  and  pre- 
pares him  for  practical  life.  How  different  that  is  from  the  passive,  conventional, 
traditional,  and  bureaucratic  type  of  our  [Italian]  schools,  where  the  individuality 
of  both  pupil  and  tcjicher  is  held  in  abeyance. 

There  are  many  other  observations  which  I  would  like  to  jot  down,  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  liberty  accorded  to  the  teacher  in  the  American  school,  and  to 
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point  out  the  progress  and  efficiency  attained  by  the  methods  employed  in  the  Amer- 
ican school.  But  the  system  is  so  different  from  the  Italian  system  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  present  the  subject  in  a  few  words.  I  shall  be  glad  if  these  few  notes  bo  the 
means  of  inducing  others,  moro  competent  than  myself,  to  make  a  profound  study 
of  the  society  and  institutions  of  that  young  continent,  which  in  so  many  partic- 
ulars has  already  to-day  placed  itself  in  advance  of  the  older  European  civilization. 

OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 
By  Dr.  E.  5sterberg  (of  Sweden). 

The  observations  recorded  in  the  following  pages  were  made  on  a  trip  to  America 
during  the  summer  of  1893.  Dr.  N.  G.  W.  Lagerstedt  and  myself  were  commissioned 
to  examine  the  educational  section  of  the  great  exhibits  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago,  and  to  take  part  in  the  pedagogical  congresses. 

■  Dr.  Lagerstedt  has  given  an  account  in  this  journal*  of  these  congresses,  so  that  I 
limit  my  remarks  on  that  subject.  The  discussions  in  these  congresses  proved  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  vitality  and  interest  kept  up  among  American  teachers,  and 
that  pedagogical  questions  are  generally  and  earnestly  studied.  I  may  also  mention 
that  American  women  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  con- 
gresses, a  natural  feature,  since  the  teachers  of  the  United  States  are  largely  women, 
who  are  recognized  as  teachers  even  in  higher  schools  and  universities.  Some  of 
the  most  impressive  discussions,  especially  those  relating  to  moral  instruction  in 
schogls  and  coeducation,  were  conducted  by  women.  Another  noticeable  trait  is 
the  harmony  apparently  existing  among  the  teachers,  without  regard  to  the  higher 
or  inferior  positions  occupied  in  the  school.  The  congresses  took  into  consideration 
all  the  various  stages  relating  to  instruction,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  aniver- 
sity,  and  the  separate  departments  conferred  with  one  another  through  thoir 
respective  representatives  of  higher  and  lower  instruction.  The  questions  predomi- 
nating in  the  daily  programme  of  the  pedagogical  discussions  were  those  relating 
to  the  training  of  teachers;  to  promotions  from  the  high  school  to  the  universities; 
to  the  importance  of  tlie  classical  languages;  to  coeducation  in  colleges  and  in  the 
universities  proper.  In  the  schools  which  correspond  to  our  people's  schools  and 
in  the  higher  grades  of  common  schools  (allmiinna  lliroverk)  coeducation  is  defi- 
nitely settled  and  not  further  discussed.  Moral  education  of  the  young  and,  finally, 
the  best  mode  of  bringing  the  law  on  obligatory  attendance  into  full  effect  were 
also  discussed. 

The  division  of  the  World's  Fair  devoted  to  instruction  and  education  was  princi- 
pally placed  in  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building.  In  this  immense 
building  the  larger  part  of  the  gallery  was  assigned  to  educational  exhibits.  Some 
of  the  American  States,  like  Illinois  and  Washington,  had  noteworthy  educational 
exhibits  in  their  own  State  buildings;  and  in  the  Woman's  Building  education  and 
instruction  occupied  a  prominent  place. 

Several  European  countries  had  material  of  exceptionrl  value.  Even  far-distant 
Japan  and  Brazil  made  themselves  felt  in  the  field  of  education.  In  the  department 
of  Brazil  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  very  fair  collection  of  work  from  manual 
training  schools,  according  to  the  methods  employed  at  Niias.  The  exhibits  of 
France,  Russia,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  however,  were  the  most  noteworthy. 
Germany  had  a  very  complete  and  well-arranged  exhibit  of  its  school  system,  from 
the  people's  schools  to  tlie  university.  Hero  one  saw  an  abunUance  of  material  for 
iDstruction  in  natural  sciences,  geography,  and  history;  collections  of  educational 
programmes  and  text-books,  pupils'  work  in  manual  training,  etc.  Elaborate  accounts 
of  the  German  educational  system,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Chicago  Expo- 
sition, were  distributed  in  print. 


1  Kcpriut  Irom  Verdaudi,  1894. 
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The  United  States  exhibits  were  also  very  imposing.  Nearly  every  State  had  a 
spacious  section  in  which  were  found  neatly  arranged  specimens  of  pupils'  work  in 
•11  the  variouB  educational  branches,  with  an  abundance  of  reading  matter,  of 
feminine  handiwork,  manual  training  work  in  wood  and  metal,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  stage  of  inRtrnction.  As  a  distinctive  feature  we  mention  that  several 
"schools  (those  of  Omaha,  Nebr.)  reproduced  their  school  songs  by  means  of  phouo- 
graphs.  Even  the  universities  were  represented  by  scientiAc  work  furnished  by 
their  teachers  and  post-graduate  students;  also  by  accounts  of  their  work  and  by 
photographs  of  their  buildings,  study  halls,  collections,  etc. 

llie  States  further  distinguished  themselves  by  their  very  excellent  literature, 
mostly  prepared  for  the  occasion  in  the  form  of  annual  reports.  These  publications 
contained  numerous  engravings  of  the  study  halls,  the  appliances  and  material  for 
instruction,  etc.  They  also  included  reports  of  school  insx>ector8,  which  reports 
often  extended  into  pedagogical  dissertations.  The  plan  laid  out  for  my  journey 
included  the  study  of  the  methods  of  instruction  in  American  schools.  Unfortn- 
nately  I  arrived  too  late  for  this  purpose.  In  Boston  and  in  Harvard  University, 
however,  I  had  a  chance  of  attending  some  closing  exercises.  To  judge  by  a  few  of 
my  observations,  I  think  that  America  has  developed  methods  that  well  deserve  a 
closer  examination.  An  extended  and  thorough  study  would  be  very  instructive, 
especially  in  regard  to  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue,  also  in  geography,  history, 
and  political  science,  citizenship  being  connected  with  this  as  well  as  ethics. 

It  is  natural  that  the  schools  of  so  many  States  should  differ  greatly  in  respect  to 
quality  and  organization.  However,  the  general  trend  of  their  development  shows 
that  they  approach  the  system  of  the  Northeastern  States  more  and  more.  Here 
schoolH  of  dissimilar  standing  and  organization  have  sprung  up,  which  at  the  x>resent 
time  form  a  more  or  less  complete  system.  As  an  example  I  cite  the  school  system 
of  Boston.  We  find  there  kindergartens,  primary  and  grammar  schools  for  children 
up  to  14  years  of  age,  and  high  schools  with  four  classes  for  the  ages  from  14  to  18 
years.    Next  above  these  are  colleges  and  universities. 

I  wish  first  to  call  attention  to  the  gradual  extension  of  kindergarten  work  all  over 
America.  The  sessions  of  the  congresses  devoted  to  the  kindergarten  system  wore 
attended  by  large  audiences,  and  the  work  furnished  by  the  little  ones  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  exhibits  of  the  separate  States.  Daily  lessons  were  given  at 
different  places  in  kindergartens  in  operation  within  the  World^s  Fair  ground.s,  and 
these  attracted  the  greatest  interest  from  both  children  and  adults.  I  have  observed 
the  same  facts  in  England,  where  the  kindergartens  are  highly  appreciated.  With 
us  in  Sweden  a  certain  prejudice  against  kindergartens  exists.  This  may  bo  because 
this  method  is  easily  carried  to  extremes,  and  a  groundless  prejudice  against  '* Ger- 
manism" prevails.  But  it  is  evident  that  in  education  there  are  no  leaps ;  education 
should  commence  in  infancy^  should  be  well  regulated  for  each  age,  and,  in  a  well- 
managed  kindergarten,  training  for  the  little  ones  should  be  obtained.  IIow  many 
parents  understand  how  to  carry  on  this  training,  even  if  they  are  willing  and  can 
devote  their  time  to  it?  And  how  much  could  be  done  ut  an  early  age  for  the  pur- 
jwse  of  developing  the  talents  of  a  child? 

"Take  the  child  into  the  kindergarten  and  there  begin  the  "work  of  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  training.  Put  the  child  in  possession  of  his  powers;  develop  his 
faculties;  unfold  his  moral  nature;  cultivate  mechanical  skill  in  the  use  of  his 
hands;  give  him  a  sense  of  symmetry  and  hnrraony ;  a  quick  judgment  of  numbers, 
measure,  and  size;  stimulate  his  inventive  faculties;  make  him  familiar  with  the 
oustonis  and  usages  of  well-ordered  lives;  teach  him  to  be  kind,  courteous, helpful, 
and  unselfish;  inspire  him  to  love  wliatsoever  things  are  true  and  pnre  and  right 
and  kind  and  noble."  Su]>t.  J.  L.  Pickard,  from  whose  book,  S(;ho(d  Supervision,  I 
have  taken  these  citations,  says:  "The  imi)ortanco  of  this  preliminary  work  can 
not  1)0  overestimated,  nor  should  the  State  depend  upon  private  contributions  for 
so  necessary  a  work."  In  New  York  and  Boston  the  kindergartens  are  incor\jor- 
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atcd  in  tho  public  school  Bystem,  and  this  will  soon  be  tho  case  in  most  of  the  StAtes. 
Tlioro  arc  nnnicrons  private  kindergartens  in  operation  everywhere. 

Before  I  report  my  observations  relating  to  the  instruction  in  otli«r  grades  I  will 
call  attention  to  tho  inferences  under  which  it  is  condnctcd.  The  schools  I  visited 
in  Boston,  for  example,  made  a  very  pleasing  impression  by  their  airy  and  light 
architecture.  This  impression  was  not  lessened  after  having  inspected  the  interior 
of  tho  buildings.  Statues  and  mural  tablets  decorated  the  corridors,  stairways,  and 
study  halls.  When  visiting  an  American  schoolroom,  decorated  with  mural  tablets, 
photographs,  large  charts,  wall  pictnros,  and  bookcases,  I  found  myself  desiring  to 
become  n  student.  According  to  my  idea,  these  pleasant  surroundings  must  produce 
a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  schoolboy.  It  may  bo  said  that  he  becomes  so 
used  to  these  i)ictures,  etc.,  tliat  they  no  longer  attract  his  attention.  But  why  then 
do  wo  decorate  our  homes  and  endeavor  to  give  them  a  cozy  appearance?  The 
artistic  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  and  soul  of  the  children  at  school  and 
at  home  by  these  externals  is  by  no  menus  insignificant. 

One  excellent  feature  in  the  American  mode  of  instruction  seems  to  be  the 
endeavor  to  make  it  as  illustrative  as  possible.  The  blackboard  is  much  used,  and 
in  tho  schools  I  visited  in  Boston  the  walls  were  supplied  with  blackboards  all  the 
way  around  the  room.  I  have  frequently  observed  the  same  feature  in  England 
(also  in  the  new  elementary  schools  of  Stockholm).  But  the  work  of  the  school 
children  at  the  Fair  showed  that  tho  pupils  are  taught  and  encouraged  to  repro- 
duce their  ideas  at  an  early  age  by  means  of  drawings.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  teaching  of  natural  history  and  geography,  and  iu  teaching  history  and  the 
mother  tongue.  I  have  seen  maps  drawn  and  colored  by  pupils  of  all  ages,  from  the 
first  attempt  of  children  8  to  10  years  old  to  the  artistically  finished  production 
furnished  by  the  higher  classes.  It  was  a  delight  to  see  the  charts  prepared  by 
pupils  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School.  Many  of  these  maps,  made  by  pupils  of 
the  lowest  grades,  doubtless  gave  great  pleasure  to  those  who  prepared  them. 
Grain,  spices,  pieces  of  iron,  charcoal,  cotton  balls,  etc.,  had  been  used  to  indicate 
the  various  products  of  the  States  or  Territories.  This  kind  of  work  is  supposed 
to  inspire  the  child  with  special  interest  and  to  awaken  his  self-activity.  In  addi- 
tion to  physical  and  geographical  charts,  there  were  otliers  indicating  the  products 
of  tlic  diflcrent  countries;  also  maps  and  globes  with  light  outlines  to  be  filled  out 
and  completed  with  chalk.  Excellent  stereoscopic  pictures  were  also  exhibited. 
The  text-books  are  good  and  instructive,  especially  those  iu  geography,  with  their 
excellent  pictures  and  maps.  My  attention  was  called  to  a  kind  of  historical  chart 
(Linton's  Historical  Chart).  Instead  of  the  usually  dry  and  dreary  aspect  of 
chronological  wall  tablets,  these  seem  to  invite  the  pupils  to  make  investigations 
and  inquiries,  and  aro  of  great  help  in  memorizing.  Tlie  history  of  the  world  was 
represented  by  pictures  in  chronological  order  ui>on  largo  wall  tablets.  To  illustrate 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  example,  Clive  in  India,  Franklin  with  a 
lightning  rod,  the  journey  of  tho  youthful  "Washington  to  the  French  forts  in  North 
America,  etc.,  woro  represented.  One  can  well  imagine  how  tho  interest  and  atten- 
tion is  increased  in  a  class  where  such  resources  of  instruction  are  drawn  upon.  It 
hardly  need  to  bo  mentioned  that  exceedingly  fine  chart*  and  pictures  of  all  kinds 
for  instruction  in  history,  geography,  and  natural  history  were  exibited  in  the 
German  section. 

Another  feature  to  be  pointed  out  is  the  diligent  application  of  pen  and  paper  at 
the  examinations  in  all  school  studies.  To  be  able  to  express  one*s  self  correctly, 
both  orally  and  in  writing,  is  considered  to  be  a  very  important  feature.  Each  pupil 
18  led  iu  this  manner  to  think  out  the  problem  to  be  treated,  and  his  answer  will  be 
more  accurate  than  if  left  entirely  to  the  method  of  oral  iustructiou.  Written 
answers  are  required,  not  only  at  the  examinations  and  for  promotions,  but  time 
periods  aro  set  apart  for  this  exercise  even  during  ordinary  lessons.  In  this  manner 
the  lesson  does  not  remain  one  incessant  examination  or  recitation.    The  written 
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answers  give  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  conception  of  the  teacher's  oral  com- 
munications and  at  the  same  time  require  pupils  to  furnish  independent  and  indi- 
vidual work.  Complaints  are  made  that  the  teacher's  work  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  necessity  of  correcting  all  those  written  lessons.  As  answer  to  this  it  is  stated 
that  the  teacher  does  not  correct  the  work  of  each  pupil,  but  certain  answers  are 
selected  and  discussed  before  the  whole  class.  No  stress  seems  to  be  laid  npon  the 
correction  of  each  separate  mistake  in  the  written  exercises.  Each  copybook  is  not 
re<piired  to  be  treated  like  aiiroof  sheet  ready  for  the  printer.  The  exercises  are  the 
means  by  which  the  pupil  develops  his  faculty  of  self-activity,  the  means  to  find  out 
the  standpoint  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  class,  a  mirror,  ns  it  wer(»,  in  which  the  teacher 
sees  the  shortcomings  or  merits  of  his  own  work  reflected. 

It  is  quite  natural  tliat  thei»e  exercises  should  have  a  favorable  influeuce  on  the 
versatility  of  the  pupil  in  using  tlie  mother  tongue.  This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of 
instruction  in  the  mother  t(»ngue  in  American  schools.  From  the  conversations  I  had 
with  teachers,  from  the  text-books  I  read,  an;l  from  the  written  exercises  of  the 
pupils,  I  learn  that  Americans  are  wide-awake  in  realizing  the  immeasurable  imi>or' 
tance  of  education  in  tliis  line.  I  observe  that  children,  even  in  the  lowest  class, 
are  given  short  compositions,  so  that  they  may  make  instant  use  of  the  little  they 
have  learned.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  science  to  conduct  instruction  in  this  manner. 
Yet  this  science  they  try  to  develop  in  America.  Some  simple  opinions  are  formed 
at  an  early  age;  short  descriptions  of  a  few  lines  on  daily  topics  are  made,  and  later 
these  topics  are  discussed  before  the  class.  A  letter  is  dictated,  and  the  child  itself 
writes  the  answer  to  it.  An  advertisement  is  read  and  the  pupils  answer  it ;  or  are 
told  to  write  an  advertisement;  for  examxde,  to  recover  what  they  pretend  to  have 
lost.  A  picture  is  shown  and  the  pupils  state  their  view  of  the  subject  represented 
by  the  picture;  or,  if  more  advanced,  they  prepare  an  argument  of  what  may  have 
happened  before  or  after  the  period  of  the  sccue  given.  In  the  copy  books  of  the 
older  pupils  I  noticed  a  secretary's  book  of  minutes  of  a  board  meeting,  etc.  The 
questions  of  the  day  are  diligeutly  discussed.  ''Tlie  bad  streets  of  Baltimore,'' 
** Compulsory  education,"  "The  Hawaiian  question,"  'SShould  the  World's  Fair  be 
opened  on  Sunday,"  were  some  of  the  topics  treated  in  the  composition  books  of 
the  highest  classes.  I  am  not  able  at  present  to  go  into  further  details  of  this 
question,  but  will  add  that  a  study  of  American  text-books  in  regard  to  the  native 
tongue  would  certainly  offer  many  suggestions  to  our  toachers.     »     *     » 

The  number  of  lessons  devotecl  to  the  mother  tongue  differs  considerably,  but  as  a 
rule  it  seems  that  a  great  many  hours  are  devoted  to  this  branch,  ovon  in  the  higher 
grades.  In  the  Boston  high  school,  lor  exan»i)lo,  the  Knj^lish  language  is  studied 
during  the  larger  part  of  the  year  four  hours  a  week  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and 
three  hours  in  the  two  higher  chasses  (third  and  fourth  year).  It  -must  ho  ohservrd 
that  in  the  fourth  class,  which  has  very  few  regular  studies,  Englisli  literature  tnkes 
an  important  place  among  the  optional  studies,  and  tlius  langnago  receives  two 
hours  more  during  the  week.  It  is  very  evident  that  tlie  reading  nl*  literature  is 
encouraged,  in  the  schools  I  visited  each  elass  had  a  separate  bookease,  a  hand- 
some ornament  in  the  study  hall.  The  book  collection,  consisting  of  selected  litera- 
ture and  adapted  to  the  ago  of  the  class,  is  in  care  of  the  class  teacher.  Reference 
books  for  the  use  of  teachers  are  also  found  th(?re.  The  subjects  treated  in  the  com- 
positions bear  witness  that  the  books  are  really  read.  **  \Vhat  I  have  learned  from 
Rnskin,"  "A  half  hour  with  Wordsworth,"  and  similar  topics,  seemed  to  have  been 
halidled  by  preference.  The  pupils  also  acquired  great  versatility  in  oral  rendition. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  j'oung  girls  and  hoys  at  the  examinations  in  l$os- 
ton,  which,  as  I  mentioned  boforo,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  attending.  We  have 
frequently  heard  of  the  independent  manners  of  P^nglishnien  and  Americans  in 
public  life,  and  I  had  fair  opportunities  of  observing  this  fact.  No  matter  if  the 
subject  discussed  referred  to  ''The  refraction  of  light,''  or  "The  structure  of  the 
dactylic  hexameter  verse,"  or  "  The  character  of  ^neas  as  exhibited  in  the  first  six 
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books  of  tho  ^^neid,"  or  a  **  Secretary's  report  of  an  English  recitation/'  one  was 
always  agreeably  attracted  by  tho  free  and  easy  manner  with  which  the  Kubjoct  was 
discussed^  tho  speaker  being  aided  by  only  a  few  notes.  This  nniversal  faenlty  of 
nnaffected  and  correct  expression  I  observed  frequently  at  the  congresses  in  Chicago. 

Speaking  of  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  recalls  some  observations  made 
while  studying  tho  German  comi>o8itions  of  graduating  students  (Abiturientcu)  as 
seen  in  the  German  exhibit  at  Chicago.  In  our  country,  says  Dr.  Osterberg,  I  have 
frequently  heard  pupils,  parents,  and  teachers  express  their  uneasiness  when  the 
gradaating  compositions  had  to  be  written.  This  uneasiness  does  not  originate  from 
a  doubt  of  the  papiFs  ability  to  use  the  mother  tongue  correctly  or  to  arrange  the 
compositions  logically,  but  from  fear  that  tho  subject  may  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  pui)il  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  it.  To  be  sure,  these  topics  are  selected 
from  the  material  which  the  pupil  has  gone  over  during  his  school  years,  yet  a  long 
time  may  have  elapsed  since  he  heard  or  read  anything  relating  to  the  subject,  and 
it  may  happen  that  these  very  points  were  never  treated  thoroughly  enough  to  give 
him  any  essential  facts  to  write  about.  It  is  not  easy  to  write  when  material  is 
wanting,  hence  these  compositions  often  display  loose  and  unsatisfactory  arguments 
and  are  wanting  in  style.  In  Germany  the  teacher  reads  off  three  subjects,  which 
he  knows  the  pupils  to  have  mastered,  and  then  a  higher  authority  determines  tho 
subject  to  bo  given  (another  topic  may  be  selected,  if  necessary).  In  tho  proceedings 
of  the  ''Abiturientcu"  examinations  in  Breslau,  for  example,  the  teacher  announces 
that  Goethe^s  *'  Iphigenia"  has  been  read,  and  proposes  the  following  themes :  "What 
ideas  do  the  prayers  of  Iphigenia,  addressed  to  tho  Gods,  convey  of  her  character  t*' 
"A  noble  man  is  greatly  influenced  by  a  woman's  good  word.  How  is  this  proved 
by  Thoasf "  "In  what  manner  does  Pylades  show  himself  a  special  friend  in  the 
hour  of  distress?"  The  first  of  these  was  chosen.  The  compositions  indicated 
thoroughness  and  ease  of  treatment,  which  might  be  expected  ft'om  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  In  England  and  America  the  pupil  sometimes  knows,  several 
years  in  advance,  on  what  authors  and  works  or  on  what  period  in  history  the  ques- 
tions will  touch.     *     •     ♦ 

These  requirements  prove  that  studies  in  the  native  literature  are  promoted.  I 
have  observed  that,  as  a  rule,  the  educated  classes  in  England  and  America  have  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  own  country's  authors  and  their  work  than  we 
find  in  Sweden  in  the  same  circles.  Undoubtedly  the  interest  with  which  libraries 
and  the  science  of  collecting  books  and  arranging  libraries  are  fostered  in  America 
may  be  one  cause  of  this.  Public  libraries,  and  reading  rooms  connected  with  them, 
are  considered  almost  indispensable  in  every  advanced  American  community.  It  is 
not  so  well  known  that  several  schools  have  been  founded  and  that  departments  in 
colleges  have  been  established  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  library  work  and  to 
give  pnx>il8  an  idea  of  the  practical  side  of  library  questions.  These  schools  have 
organized  the  exchange  of  books  and  made  them  accessible  to  the  public  in  a  most 
practical  manner.     «     »     • 

But  more  is  needed  than  the  mere  establishment  of  libraries;  one  should  also 
stimulate  a  desire  for  reading  and  a  taste  for  the  i)ure  enjoyment  found  in  consnlt- 
ing  good  books,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  this  will  be  brought  about  by  school 
instruction.  The  possibility  of  calling  forth  a  love  for  reading  and  the  literature  of 
the  fatherland  exists  already  in  the  fact  that  the  mother  tongue  occupies  so  impor- 
tant a  place  on  the  school  programme  and  in  the  methods  employed.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  programme  includes  a  small  number  of  studies,  and  that  the 
school  does  not  take  up  all  the  time  of  the  pupils.  The  first  section  of  the  Boston 
high-school  regulations  roads:  "The  school  hours  shall  be  five  each  day,  five  days 
a  week."  Of  these,  four  hours  for  recitation  and  for  study  are  set  apart  for  the 
pupil's  individual  work.  Twelve  hours  a  week  are  assigned  for  home  work.  Under 
such  conditions  the  pupil  has  leisure  to  take  interest  in  a  more  thorough  study  of 
the  master  works  of  the  literature  of  his  native  country. 
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A  question  thut  greatly  occupies  the  podugogical  world  of  the  Uuitod  States  is 
that  of  the  traiuiug  of  teachers.  lu  a  country  where  such  numerous  changes  take 
place  among  teachers,  and  where  new  schools  are  constantly  erected  iu  largo  num- 
bers, this  must  be  a  very  ditlicult  problem.  But  the  difficulties  stand  out  clearly 
before  their  eyes,  and  they  struggle  with  all  their  might  to  conquer  them.  Some  of 
the  teachers  are  trained  iu  the  so-called  normal  schools;  but  these  cau  not  supply 
the  schools  with  the  requisite  number  of  new  teachers.  Most  of  the  normal  schools 
Seem  to  rank  with  the  high  schools,  but  the  instruction  is  given  with  special  con- 
sideration for  the  student's  future  occupation  as  a  teacher,  and  courses  in  pedagogy 
are  given  also.  In  this  manner,  however,  only  kindergarten,  primary,  and  grammar 
school  teachers  can  be  obtained.  Teachers  of  the  high  school,  who  usually  pass 
through  a  college  course,  or  take  a  degree  at  a  university,  rarely  have  a  pedagogical 
training.  To  accomxdish  this,  however,  is  the  desire  of  America  and  England,  where 
at  this  moment  lively  discussions  are  carried  on  in  regard  to  ^'secondary  education" 
and  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools.  This  discussion  was  brought 
about  by  a  bill  that  had  previously  been  considered  in  Congress.  In  the  meantimCi 
and  this  I  wish  to  bring  chiefly  before  the  public,  the  study  of  method  in  education 
and  instruction  is  encouraged  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  pedagogy  is  by 
no  means  disdained.  Some  of  the  normal  schools  seem  to  have  raised  their  standard 
far  above  others,  and  comprise  among  their  students  persons  who  have  even  passed 
a  university  examination.  The  State  Normal  School  of  Michigan,  for  example, 
grants  degrees  in  pedagogy.  The  degrees  of  bachelor  of  pedagogy  and  master  of 
pedagogy  are  granted  to  students  who,  after  a  complete  course  at  a  normal  school, 
or  examiuutiou  for  admission  to  a  university,  devote  one  or  two  years  more  to  peda- 
gogical studies  and  write  a  treatise  on  that  subjert.  Several  universities  have 
separate  chairs  for  pedagogy.  •  ♦  *  That  the  teachers  of  America  were  well 
versed  in  the  theory  of  pedagogy  and  history  could  be  observed  at  the  deliberations 
of  the  international  congress.  An  English  woman,  a  teacher,  who  during  the  sum- 
mer took  part  in  the  congresses,  mentions  an  utterance  made  by  an  American  teacher 
iu  one  of  the  section  meetings:  "We  all  acknowledge  a  certain  philosophical  sys- 
tem underlying  all  education.  How  many  English  teachers,'*  she  added,  '^are  famil- 
iar with  x>hilosophy  of  teaching? ''  And  we  Swedes  may  well  have  reason  to  ask 
the  same  question. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  efficient  and  well-trained  teachers  has  brought  about 
the  natural  result  that  school  supervision  plays  an  important  r61e  iu  the  United 
States,  especially  the  so-called  State  supervision,  which  is  carried  on  by  one  inspector 
in  each  State  for  all  schools.  School  superinteudeuts  like  Horace  Maun,  Henry 
Barnard,  and  William  T.  Harris  have  had  unprecedented  iulluenco  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  school  system.  Since  the  years  1830  and  1840  they  have,  as  it 
appears,  been  indefatigable  iu  promoting  the  interests  of  education  in  their  own  and 
other  States,  and  by  advice  given  to  individual  teachers,  through  teachers'  meetings 
and  lecture  courses,  and  through  their  valuable  and  extensive  official  reports,  they 
have  exerted  influence  upon  lawmaking  bodies,  boards,  and  councils. 

One  institution  which  originated  in  this  manner  is  the  so-called  teachers*  insti- 
tute.    *     *     * 

In  connection  with  these  there  are  reading  circles  in  which  certain  books  are 
studied  by  each  teacher  iu  the  course  of  the  year  and  then  later  are  discusned  at 
stated  meetings.  Summer  schools  are  also  held  at  the  normal  schools  previously 
mentioned.  **  *  *  Even  Harvard  College  has  a  summer  school  for  teachers.  These 
institutes  also  include  the  courses  given  at  Chautauqua,  which  are  connected  with 
reading  circles  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  Chautauqua  system  has  given 
rise  to  a  number  of  similar  institutions  all  over  the  Union.  As  another  example  of 
how  opportunities  are  ofl'ered  to  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  of 
renowned  colleagues,  I  refer  to  a  paragraph  of  the  school  statutes  in  Cleveland, 
according  to  which  opportunities  are  oflered  each  teacher  to  visit  other  schools  on 
certain  days. 
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Especially  niiraorous  aro  the  pedagogical  societies  and  teachers'  associations. 
These  frequently  issue  publications  of  their  transactions.  There  are  a  great  many 
pedagogical  journals  in  America  and  some  of  them  rank  very  high.  The  National 
Educational  Association,  whose  proceedings  are  of  great  importance,  and  under 
whose  auspices  the  international  congress  was  held  last  summer  in  Chicago,  issues 
annually  a  volume  containing  a  full  account  of  its  proceedings.  These  large  volumes 
are  a  veritable  mine  of  instruction,  and  offer  pedagogical  reading  matter  of  no  mean 
character.  Among  American  educational  writings,  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Mann, 
Barnard,  and  Harris,  previously  mentioned,  most  assuredly  take  the  lead,  as  do  the 
journals  edited  by  these  eminent  educators.  The  valuable  publications  issued  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  should  bo  included. 

To  judge  from  the  interest  displayed  in  pedagogy  by  American  teacbers,  by  the 
higbest  officials  of  schools  and  universities,  as  well  as  from  the  importance  the  public 
bestows  upon  school  education,  and  the  sacrifices  made  in  its  behalf,  one  must 
expect  fair  progress  in  future  within  the  province  of  education.  My  opinion  is  that 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  United  States  school  system  and  a  profound  study 
of  the  schools  in  operation  would  bring  to  light  various  instructive  details  worthy 
of  imitation. 

STUDIES  ON  THE  EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBITS  AT  CHICAGO. 

From  a  report  by  Dr.  N.  G.  W.  Lagerstedt,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

[Mr.  Lagerstedt  was  commissioned  by  the  Swedish  government  to  visit  tho  Exposition,  and  was 
required  to  make  a  report  to  tho  department  of  worship  and  education.  He  left  Stockholm  in  Jun;^, 
1893,  and  after  visiting  the  United  States  Bnreau  of  Education  proceeded  to  Chicago,  whcro  he  remained 
nntil  tho  middle  of  August.  Ho  gave  particular  attention  to  the  educational  exhibits,  took  part  in 
the  educational  congresses,  and  visited  some  of  tho  educational  institutions  In  Illinois  and  Minnesota. 

In  his  opinion,  tho  German  exhibits  were  the  most  important  after  tho  American,  but  other  exhibits 
are  mentioned.  After  a  short  uotioo  the  author  passes  on  to  a  more  detailed  and  minute  account  of 
American  schools.  He  begins  with  a  brief  review  of  tho  public  school  system  of  tho  r'uite<l  States, 
and  notes  tho  t-tfeotof  independent  management  by  tho  viirions  States,  but  points  out  the  fact  that 
then*  art'  still  certain  loading  features  common  to  nil  schools.  These  features  are  then  discussed,  an  1 
the  schools  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Tacoina,  Wash.,  taken  as  characteristic  of  certain  types.  He 
find.s  tliat  tho  public  school  s^'stem  of  the  United  States  corresponds  to  the  secondary  schools  of 
Sweden,  but  in  inferior  to  them. 

Normal  kcIiooIs  are  then  considered,  as  is  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  their  charr.ctcristic  weak- 
ness in  America.  After  a  few  sections  devoted  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  powers 
and  functions  of  Stato  boards  of  education  and  city  school  boards  are  considered.  The  next  few  pages 
are  devoted  to  American  universities  and  colleges,  to  tho  higher  education  of  women,  and  to  expend- 
itures for  education.  After  this  general  introduction  he  begins  his  study  of  educational  questioiLS 
as  follows:] 

*  *  *  The  largest  proportion  of  the  United  States  school  exhibit  consisted  of 
pupils'  work.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  children  of  tho  United 
States,  more  than  with  us,  devote  their  time  to  work  that  leaves  visible  results — to 
productive  work.  Tho  latter  iucludes  short  compositions  in  the  mother  tongue, 
besith^s  penmanship,  written  exercises  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  drawing,  painting, 
manual  work,  modeling  in  clay,  natural-history  collections  and  other  work,  map 
drawing,  relief  maps,  kindergarten  work,  «tc. 

The  exercises  in  the  mother  tongue  seem  to  me  especially  noteworthy.  These 
begin,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  hrst  year  of  the  primary  school 
(pupils  of  6  years).  The  children,  for  example,  till  blanks  in  sentences,  using  words 
from  a  given  list.  During  the  second  year  tho  pupils  express  their  ideas,  llrst  verb- 
ally, then  in  writing,  on  some  object  or  action  observed.  They  describe  simple 
ptctares,  and  toward  tho  end  of  the  year  wiite  short  letters  or  repeat  in  writing 
subjects  that  were  discussed  during  lesson  hours.  In  the  third  year  (at  first  daily) 
written  opinions  and  short  compositions  on  general  topics  within  the  comprehension 
of  the  pupils  are  required;  tben  further  descriptions  of  animals  and  plants,  and  of 
aotions,  letters  of  greater  length,  or  narrations  with  certain  words  interwoven.    Tke 
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rognlations  for  the  fourth  year  prescribe  the  reproduction  of  short  stories  from  Amer- 
ican history,  read  by  the  teacher;  also,  descriptions  of  animals,  plants,  scenes,  eto., 
narratives  of  journeys,  accounts  of  picnics,  etc.,  and  letter  writing.  At  times  the 
pupil  may  choose  his  own  subject  and  relate  things  that  interest  him.  For  the  fifth 
year,  or  the  first  of  the  grammar  school  (pupiVs  age,  10  years),  there  are  prescribod, 
among  other  things,  descriptions  of  current  events,  or  of  more  extended  trips  made  by 
the  pupil,  and  compositions  on  subjects  taken  from  natural  history,  physiology,  the 
science  of  hygiene,  or  other  branches  taught  in  the  school,  or  on  general  topics  of 
interest  in  city  and  country.  The  com]KMiitions  arc  famished  in  rough  copy,  and 
after  correction  are  rewritten.  This  year's  work  includes  stories  fVom  outlines,  writ- 
ing from  memory,  and  original  work.  During  the  two  following  years,  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  nothing  new  seems  to  be  added  in  this  line.  During  the  seventh  year  a 
written  exercise  is  required  once  a  week.  For  the  eighth  year,  short  let  tors,  business 
accounts,  short  historical  and  biographical  sketches,  in  accordance  with  given  out- 
lines. No  separate  courses  for  written  work  are  prescribed  for  the  several  classes 
of  the  high  school. 

The  foregoing  courses  show  that  these  written  exercises  are  introduced  much 
earlier  than  with  us.  As  they  are  continued  throughout  the  whole  school  course, 
parallel  with  oral  exercises  of  a  similar  nature,  it  is  very  evident  whence  proceeds 
the  remarkable  skill  of  American  school  children  in  writing  and  speaking  their 
mother  tongue. 

Furthermore,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  practical  character  of  the  written 
exercises.  Letter  writing  occupies  a  prominent  place,  and  careful  attention  is  paid 
to  the  common  rules  of  heading,  closing  sentences,  and  signature,  folding  of  letters, 
and  addressing.  8]>ecial  training  is  observed  in  drawing  up  businesH  letters  and 
similar  composition  work.  For  purposes  of  a  more  practical  character  we  maj'  also 
mention  such  as  describing  current  events,  for  example,  public  festivals,  etc. 

One  kind  of  exercise  often  resorted  to  is  certainly  very  appropriate;  it  consists  in 
describing  a  picture.  Such  exercises  are  commenced  ut  a  very  early  stage.  The 
pupil  is  given  a  small  colored  picture,  which  is  pasted  on  paper,  and  then  he  states 
what  it  represents.  The  following  may  serve  as  an  example;'  it  was  written  by  a 
little  girl  8  years  of  age : 

**  Mary  and  her  lamb.  There  are  a  little  girl  nnd  a  lamb  in  the  i)icturc.  The  lamb 
is  jumping  through  a  hoop.  There  is  a  boy  by  tlic  well.  There  are  two  trees;  I  can 
just  see  their  leaves.  There  is  a  seat  between  the  trcen.  There  is  a  boy  leaning 
against  an  old-fashioned  well.  There  is  a  bucket  by  the  well.  There  is  a  rolling 
stick  on  the  ground.  There  is  an  old  country  foiico.  There  is  a  house  behind  the 
fence.  I  can  just  see  the  top  of  the  house.  'I'here  is  a  rock  near  the  little  /girl's  foot. 
I  think  it  is  summer,  because  the  little  girl  liu.s  bhort  sleeves.  The  little  girl  is 
laughing  at  the  lamb.** 

Writing  of  this  kind  was  albo  j)re8ent<;d  in  the  Freiicli  educational  exhibit  at  the 
Chicago  Exposition.  Among  written  exercises  of  pupils  many  could  be  fouud  that 
were  connectod  with  drawing  excrrcises.  A  plant,  or  a  i)art  of  a  plant,  an  animal 
and  certain  parts  of  the  same,  a  iihysical  apparatus,  etc.,  were  drawn,  lVe([ueutly 
even  colored,  and  described.  Some  examples  derived  from  a  high  school  in  Pitts- 
burg may  be  mentioned.  A  paper  with  the  heading  "Study  of  a  crab"  rc^jrcscnted 
this  animal,  with  illustrations  of  separate  parts  and  descriptions.  A  s^iarrow  was 
pictured  and  described  in  the  same  manner.  Another  exercise,  "The  growth  of 
maize,"  consisted  of  illustrations,  mostly  colored,  and  rox)rescnting  maize  in  diller- 
ent  stages  of  development  from  the  growing  seed  to  a  full-grown  plant.  In  another 
composition  a  fruit-bearing  branch  of  a  cherry  tree  was  seen,  illustrated  and 
described.  Another  showed  a  colored  india-rubber  leaf  of  natiu'al  size,  with  descrip- 
tion which  read  as  follows:   "This  is  the  leaf  of  an  india-rubber  plant;  the  princi- 

'Nut  bciDg  pcrsoniiUy  iu  po.ssertsion  of  a  copy,  I  have  takeu  this  from  Buisson,  Kapport  sur 
rinstruction  piimaire  &  lExpositiou  univer&elle  &  rhiladelpbia. 
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pal  parts  are  the  blade  and  petiole;  the  margin  is  entire.     The  shape  is  elliptical, 
the  apex  ia  acute,  the  base  obtuse,  the  surface  is  smooth,  the  veins  are  paralleled 
costal,  and  the  texture  leathery." 

Sometimes,  iustcad  of  a  drawing,  a  pressed  specimen  of  the  plant  treated  waa 
fastened  on  the  paper.  In  this  connection  I  mention  that  at  examinations  the 
answers  to  the  questions  are  mostly  given  in  writing.  To  what  an  extent  this  is 
done  iu  different  cities  and  places  I  am  not  able  to  say.  This  method  of  examina- 
tion has  no  doubt  advantages  which  are  worth  considering.  The  similarity  of 
questions  addressed  to  all  pupils  will  cause  more  correct  answers;  the  questions  are 
considered  more  carefully ;  the  answer  is  given  with  greater  composure  and  caution; 
and  the  result  of  the  examination  depends  less  on  mere  chance.  This  method  is 
also  carried  on  iu  England  to  a  largo  extent,  from  the  lowest  classes  of  the  school  to 
the  university  and  governmental  examinations.  My  opinion  is  that  this  method  of 
examining  deserves  to  be  introduced  in  our  schools  to  a  certain  extent.  It  certainly 
would  bo  practical  iu  the  higher  classes  of  our  secondary  schools  in  connection  with 
oral  exercises  in  mathematics.  The  experiments  which  I  made  when  an  inspector  at 
the  normal  school  for  higher  grade  women  teachers  brought  out  the  good  features  of 
this  method.  First  and  foremost,  it  is  of  great  advantage  in  grading  the  certifi- 
cates that  there  should  exist  a  written  evidence  of  the  student's  efficiency.  In  most 
instances  it  happened  that  the  examination  agreed  with  my  previously  formed  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  the  student's  ability.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  student,  through  the 
accuracy  and  keenness  of  ]ier  answers,  showed  herself  worthy  of  a  better  rating  than 
I  had  hitherto  awarded  her.  Yet  I  do  not  remember  any  case  in  which  a  favorablo 
Judgment  of  mine,  previously  arrived  at,  was  ever  set  at  naught  aft-er  inspection  of 
the  written  answers.  At  times,  of  course,  I  became  assured  on  one  point  or  another 
where  I  hitherto  had  been  undecided  in  forming  a  final  judgment.  However,  to  per- 
mit the  results  of  written  answers  to  solely  influence  the  certificates  or  opinions  at 
an  examination  would  be  entirely  out  of  place.  Oral  examinations  give  the  exam- 
iner an  opportunity  to  see  the  examinee  iu  a  difi^erent  light  from  that  in  a  written 
examination.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  have  both  kinds,  if  possible.  For  that 
purpose  one  might  submit  questions  for  written  answers  different  from  those  used 
in  the  oral  examination.  For  one  pupil  it  may  be  easier  to  express  himself  orally, 
while  another  pupil  is  more  able  to  state  his  ideas  in  writing.  It  is  no  more  than 
just  that  each  should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  show  his  ability  in  the  best 
light.  It  is  preferable  to  make  an  examination  as  many  sided  as  possible.  With 
this  end,  one  might  propose  questions  differing  in  nature,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  student  iu  his  written  answers.  Besides,  some  of  the  questions  may 
require  only  a  brief  statement  of  facts,  others  a  more  detailed  answer;  the  latter, 
however,  without  leading  to  a  composition,  which  is  a  question  that  C4in  not  be 
considered  here. 

In  regard  to  instruction  in  drawing  and  coloring,  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
present  some  features  that  are  of  great  interest  to  us  and  very  instructive.  A  closer 
study  of  this  branch  would  be  most  profitable  to  a  professional  teacher.  I  will  pre- 
sent only  those  sides  which  attracted  my  attention  most.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  a  drawing  le^sou  is  usually  combined  with  a  written  composition ;  the  pupil 
must  at  the  same  time  draw,  perhaps  color,  and  descri1)e  a  subject.  This  subject  is 
generally  taken  from  the  study  of  natural  science ;  for  example,  a  plant,  or  an  animal, 
or  a  piece  of  physical  apparatus,  etc.  The  teacher  tries  in  this  manner  to  connect 
the  instruction  of  drawing  and  painting  with  other  school  branches.  Some  work 
sent  by  the  pupils  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  in  colored  pictures  of  leaves  or  other  parts 
of  plants,  bore  the  inscription:  **  Our  aim  is  to  aid  the  instruction  in  botany  by  in- 
struction in  drawing.''  Instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  is  of  course  best  adapted 
for  combination  with  that  of  drawing.  In  schools  where  efforts  are  made  to  combine 
these  branches  the  pupils  of  the  lowest  grades  (from  6  to  7  years  of  age)  begin  with 
these  drawing  and  coloring  exercises.    The  children  are  supplied  with  paper,  color 
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box,  pencil,  etc.,  aud  a  flower,  and  then  without  farther  preparation  they  are  told  to 
paint  it.  The  picture  which  the  child  produces  is  naturally  very  primitive,  hut  then 
all  first  results  are  crude,  no  matter  at  what  kind  of  handiwork  wo  make  our  first  trial  • 
in  fact,  tho  production  of  something  defective  and  incomplete  is  a  means  of  practice 
and^instmction  that  will  effect  better  results  in  future.  The  child's  skill  in  coloring 
soon  improves  aud  surpasses  the  expectations  of  everybody.  In  the  Indianupolia 
schools,*  and  probably  in  various  other  i>laces,  tho  children  are  kept  occupied  with 
so-called  **  silent  exercises ''  in  coloring.  To  the  picture  they  add  in  writing  their 
own  thoughts  or  ideas  on  tho  subject  represented.  Instead  of  writing  they  express 
them  at  times  by  fastening  on  the  paper  a  number  of  loose  lett^Ts,  arranged  into  a 
sentence.  For  example,  one  child  wrote  under  tho  picture  of  a  buttercup:  ''Come 
again  buttercup,  where  didst  thou  grow  little  flower  f  Another  child,  representing 
the  leaf  of  an  apple  tree,  wrote :  "  This  is  the  leaf  of  an  apple  tree.  This  leaf  does 
not  resemble  a  geranium  leaf,  it  has  the  form  of  an  egg,**  It  is  easily  understood 
that  exercises  of  this  kind  tend  much  more  to  educate  aud  are  more  apt  to  widen  the 
perceptive  powers,  as  well  as  to  amuse  a  child,  than  if  it  were  forced  to  write  over 
and  over  again  the  same  words  or  short  sent^nces.^  To  give  an  example  of  the  oom-' 
biniiig  method  of  drawing  and  coloring  with  other  branches  of  study,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  puj)!!,  naturally  at  a  more  advanced  stage  than  that  Just  referred 
to,  has  to  color  maps  or  characteristic  landscape  pictures ;  and  that  they  make  draw- 
ings of  historical  events,  as  the  engagement  between  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac, 

Besides  this  kind  of  drawing  and  painting,  however,  there  should  bo  carried  on, 
at  all  times,  a  more  methodical  study  of  drawing.  In  this  respect  the  pupil  is  to  a 
largo  extent  kept  busy  inventing  new  designs  and  composing  decorative  forms,  at 
first  under  tho  guidance  of  a  teacher  and  according  to  certain  geometrical  motives 
or  forms  conventionalized  from  nature.  As  examples  of  such  forms  from  nature,  I 
saw  used  oak  leaves  and  acorns,  the  leaf  and  flower  of  a  wild  rose,  leaf  of  a  vine 
branch,  blossom  and  buds  of  a  lilac,  an  ilex  leaf.  Some  specimens  of  this  kind  dis- 
played much  taste  and  inventive  talent  and  were  well  executed. 

All  this  refers  to  the  mode  of  teaching  in  the  i)ractic<3  department  of  Cook  County 
Normal  School,  Chicago.  This  practical  study  occupies  ([uito  a  conspicuous  place  on 
tho  programme  of  the  normal  school. 

Drawing  on  a  blackboard  is  used  extensively  with  the  general  lessons,  aud  the 
teacher  must  possess  greater  skill  in  drawing  than  is  usually  the  cusu  witli  us.  In 
a  school  at  Moline,  111.,  near  Rock  Island,  I  saw  drawings  on  tlio  blackboard  that 
were  executed  with  chalk  by  one  of  the  teachers  and  bad  remained  on  the  board 
from  the  preceding  term.  I  can  only  say  that  they  were  surprisingly  well  done  and 
indicated  a  high  degree  of  artistic  execution. 

Modeling  in  clay  is  a  branch  that  has  been  introduced  in  more  recent  years  and 
has  been  adopted  in  a  great  many  schools.  In  the  kindergarten  children  arc  set  to 
work  with  it.  They  first  draw  and  then  model  some  geometrical  ligiircs,  as  a  cube, 
globe,  pyramid,  cylinder,  cone,  etc.,  or  sonic  other  easy  figures,  as  a  ning,  vase,  etc. 
In  the  Boston  schools,  where  it  was  first  introduced,  this  sulgect  is  taught  on  a  dif- 
ferent plan.  A  few  hours'  instruction  of  modeling  in  ('lay  was  every  day  (except  on 
Saturdays)  given  to  children  during  the  Exposition  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Children's  Building.  The  instruction  was  carried  on  in  conformity  with  the  Boston 
plan.  Guided  by  things  I  saw  aud  heard,  and  by  a  i)rinted  paper  distributed  among 
visitors  and  explaining  methods,  I  will  attempt  to  give  a  few  particulars  on  the 
subject  in  question.  The  aim  of  this  plan  is  an  educational  one  ;  endeavors  are 
made  to  train  the  child's  capacity  for  comprehending  and  reproduring  forms,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  train  his  eye  and  hand.  Tho  models  are  after  drawings  that  have 
been  made  previously  from  other  models  or  oral  descriptions.     The  cliifd  first  forms 


« J.  M.  Kic4«,  Tic  Puhlio  School  Si'stcm  of  tho  Fnitojl  States,  Xew  York,  1893,  p.  106. 
»Ibid..  pp.l2fl,  127. 
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a  square  disk  of  clay  (about  G  inclies  edge  and  one-half  inch  thickness).  Upon  this 
raised  figures  arc  then  formed  by  means  of  now  layers  of  clay.  The  contours  are 
first  traced  on  the  disk  and  must  conform  with  the  drawing  on  the  paper  that 
serves  as  a  model  for  the  work.  All  patterns  for  the  figures  are  based  upon  geometric 
forms.  The  pupil  is  sometimes  reciuired  to  personally  produce  the  designs  ^rom 
which  ho  models.  Pupils  from  7  to  12  years  old  execute  in  this  manner  really  difli- 
cult  tasks  upon  the  square  disks  mentioned.  Older  pupils  model  separate  leaves 
and  fruit  forms,  later  animal  studies,  and  finally,  parts  of  the  human  body.  In  doing 
this  only  the  distances  from  the  principal  points  are  measured,  and  the  contours  are 
drawn  by  eye  measure.  Thus  tlie  work  is  commenced,  to  the  execution  of  which, 
first  and  foremost,  accuracy  is  requisite,  and  the  models  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  parts  can  bo  easily  measured  by  the  pupil  and  later  corrected  by  him  from 
measurements.  After  the  eye  has  been  trained  to  judge  and  the  hand  to  reproduce 
such  forms  correctly,  some  smaller  mechanical  designs  are  attempt<id  that  make  a 
transition  to  more  purely  artistic  work. 

That  the  collecting  of  natural  science  objects  and  other  things  belongs  to  the  reg- 
ular school  work  of  pui)il8,  at  least  in  some  places,  was  shown  by  the  exhibits. 
Tlicre  were,  for  example,  in  the  New  York  State  division,  herbariums  and  other  col- 
lections furnished  by  pupils;  collections  of  wood  specimens,  rocks,  fossils,  specimens 
of  stone  and  fiints.  From  a  high  school  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  there  was  a  collection 
of  about  300  insect's,  mostly  large  butterflies,  with  notes  attached  saying  that  nearly 
all  these  specimens  had  been  prepared  in  a  room  specially  devoted  to  natural 
science.  From  a  normal  school  for  women  in  Wisconsin  physical  apparatus  was 
exhibited  that  had  been  constructed  by  the  students  after  a  pattern  which  they  had 
themselves  invented. 

To  judge  by  the  exhibits,  the  making  of  geographical  relief  maps  is  an  ordinary 
occurrence.  The  raised  parts  are  formed  by  means  of  putty  or  a  kind  of  pulp  of 
boiled  x>apor.    The  base  consists  of  a  wooden  plate^  sometimes  only  of  cardboard. 

I  wish  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  branches  taught  in  the  United  States 
schools  are  designed  to  awaken  productive  activity.  This  aim  is  not  subordinate  to 
the  regular  lessons,  but  constitutes  in  fact  tho  principal  part,  at  least  much  more 
than  with  us.  Produetivo  work  is  in  our  country  included  in  the  school  programme 
also,  to  wit,  writing,  drawing,  arithmetic,  etc.,  but  the  larger  amount  of  our  school 
work  consists  in  lessons  being  read  over  by  tho  pupils  and  later  recited  at  school. 
Besides  this,  our  teachers  endeavor  to  inculcate  the  pupils  with  ideas;  they  convince 
themselves  that  the  pupils  have  a  true  understanding  and  retention  of  these  by  their 
answers  to  queries  in  recitations.  Our  pupils'  work,  therefore,  is  preeminently  of 
a  receptive  kind.  It  is  evident  that  the  instruction  given  in  the  United  States 
schools  exacts  a  many-sided  self-activity  on  the  part  of  tho  pupil,  by  way  of  occu- 
pying him  to  such  a  great  extent  with  work  which  requires  productive  activity. 
To  study  lessons  and  to  comprehend  and  recito  tho  information  gained  calls  forth 
naturally  a  certain  amount  of  self  activity,  but  only  a  one-sided  self-activity.  It  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  good  instruction  to  tax,  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, tho  pupil's  self-activity,  and  this  it  seems  to  me  is  done  by  tho  work  referred  to. 
This  work  is  also  apt  to  keep  the  pupil's  interest  awake,  a  fact  which  can  be  easily 
andcrstoo<l.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  knowledge  acquired  in  such  occupations 
will  bo  better  retained  by  the  memory  and  applied  in  life.  To  adopt  various  kinds 
of  such  work  in  our  schools  would  be  most  decidedly  of  advantage.  This  change 
could  not  be  introduced  without  a  corresponding  curtailing  of  courses  and  lessons, 
but  this  loss  probably  would  bo  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  advantages  gained. 

The  practical  character  of  the  school  work  in  the  United  States  is  plain.  Tho  aim 
is  to  place  it,  as  far  as  possible,  in  connection  with  actual  life,  during  and  after 
school.  That  this,  however,  by  no  means  need  imply  an  overlooking  of  the  school's 
aim  to  act  in  the  service  of  education  is  well  understood  from  the  above  statement. 

Finally,  I  shall  dwell  ux)on  the  movement  and  efforts  of  more  recent  date  throughout 
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tbo  Uaiied  States  in  relation  to  ''raising  tbo  stanilard  of  the  teaober.s*  professioual 
training,'*  and  in  relation  to  tbo  progress  of  tbo  science  of  pedagogy.  Tlie  cstab- 
lisbmeut  of  cbairs  of  pedagogy  at  tbo  universities  is  included  in  tbo  above  scbcmo. 
The  first  cbair  of  tbis  kind  in  tbe  United  States  was  est:ibli»bcd  in  1879  at  tbo  State 
University  of  Mic-bigan,  in  Ann  Arbor.  Tlicre  is  also  a  cbair  of  pedagogy  in  Clark 
University,  >Ybcro  Dr.  O.  Stanley  Ilall  performs  tbe  functions  of  a  professor  of  pay- 
cbology  and  pedagogy;  anotber  in  Lelaud  Stanford  Junior  University,  besides  one 
in  tbo  State  University  of  Minnesota,  at  Minneapolis.  I1ie  last-named  cbair  was 
establisbed  in  ir>93. 

Tbe  "scbool  of  pedagogy,*'  founded  in  tbe  University  of  New  York  City  in  1890,  is 
certainly  quite  unique  in  its  nature.  Tbis  faculty  bolds  tbe  same  position  in  tbe  uni- 
versity as  tbo  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  and  pbilosophy.  Tbo  faculty  of  pedagogy 
(it  is  tlins  designated  on  a  pampblet  scut  to  me  from  tbere)  is  founded  upon  the 
principle  tbat  tbe  spi'cial  training  for  a  teacher's  career  should  bo  placed  on  tbe  same 
level  with  tbe  training  required  for  other  p»'ofesaions.  Tbo  corps  of  teachers  consists 
of  5  members,  a  dean,  3  professors,  and  a  lecturer.  Tho  faculty  grants  two  degrees, 
the  lower,  ''Master  of  pedagogy"  and  tbe  higher,  "Doctor  of  pedagogy."  To 
secure  the  latter  it  is  requisite  tbat  the  candidate  bo  in  possession  of  a  certificate 
and  have  bad  at  least  four  ytrars' successful  exxierienco  as  a  teacher;  to  have  pursued 
for  at  least  two  years  tbe  studies  of  tbe  higher  section  of  the  faculty,  and  to  pass 
a  good  examination  in  tbe  following  five  subjects:  (1)  History  of  education  and 
instruction;  (2)  psychology  and  ethics;  (3)  pedagogy  and  motbofls,  including  school 
hygiene,  etc.;  (4)  literature  of  pedagogy  and  eKtbetics;  (5)  tho  educational  S3-stemB 
of  different  countries,  besides  tbo  writing  of  a  scientific  dissertation  on  pedagogy 
which  di8i)lay8an  independent  treatment  of  the  subject  and  bears  witness  to  original 
research.  Tbe  first  graduates  of  tbo  faculty  of  ped.igogy  obtained  their  degree  as 
doctors  of  pedagogy  and  masters  of  jMjdagogy  in  1891 ;  in  all,  26.  Among  tbe  doc- 
tors of  pedagogy  whoJiave  graduated  hitherto  there  are  5  women.  During  tho 
school  year  1892-93  tho  faculty  counted  about  135  students.  Tbo  persons  who  pur- 
sue theso  studies  are  principally  thoso  who  wish  to  educate  tbems(;lves  to  become 
school  inspectors,  superintendeuts,  professors  at  normal  scIiooIm,  etc. 

A  recent  pedagogical  movement,  of  which  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  is  tbo  originator 
and  leader,  attracts  much  attention.  Its  aim  \a  to  make  tbe  cbild,  in  the  interests 
of  education,  an  object  of  empirical  study  and  to  base  education  and  instruction 
more  than  heretofore  upon  a  true  knowledge  of  tlio  child's  physical  and  psychical 
nature.  Dr.  Hall's  journal,  Tbo  Pcflagogical  Seminary,  may  b;^  regarded  iis  tbo 
organ  of  tbis  mov(^nu^nt.  Two  volumes  have  thus  far  brcii  publisliod.  With  refer- 
ence to  articles  in  tbat  journal,  and  to  an  article  by  Dr.  ITall  in  Tbe  Forum  in  1803,  a 
few  remarks  will  be  added  hero  to  point  out  tlie  work  wbieb  Las  be^'u  aeeoniplisbed 
and  tbo  aims  and  endeavors  connected  witli  it. 

It  should  bi*  understood,  liowever,  tliat  elVoMs  in  tins  line  an-  not  <'<;u!hi(Ml  to 
America  alone.  Tbo  leading  incentive  of  the  uioveinent  may  lie  m  th»^  fact  (hut  Dr. 
Hall  is  both  a  practical  eduj-ator  and  a  psychologist,  au<l  as  hu(  h  a  follower  of  the 
modern  tendency,  which,  bcin*;  based  on  psj'chcdogy  and  tbe  method  of  the  exact 
sciences,  endeavors  to  investigate  tbo  activity  of  tbo  soul.  This  movement  origi- 
nated in  Europe,  and  has  there  its  representatives  in  Wundt,  Fecbner,  Helmboltz, 
etc.  Valuable  works  on  empirical  cbild  psychology  have  been  published  in  France 
by  Compayri5  and  Perez;  in  Germany  by  Preyer.  Kxaminations  of  a  largo  number 
of  children  iu  regard  to  their  i)liysieal  conditicm  and  for  other  purposes  have  been 
made  repeatedly  in  Europe.  Among  others,  I  call  attention  to  tho  investigations 
made  in  1881,  ordered  by  the  Swedish  school  council,  and  which  became  known  and 
famous  through  tbe  book  edited  by  Prof.  Axel  Key.  Questions  of  this  kind  have  at 
present  been  taken  bold  of  with  great  zeal  by  the  followers  of  tbo  American  leaders 
in  tbis  question.  They  endeavor  to  accomplish  cooperation  among  persons  who 
study  the  cbild  from  various  standpoints — teachers,  parents,  physicians,  psycbolo- 
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gists.  Thoir  principal  endeavor  is  to  gain  safe  ground  for  a  better  education  and 
instruction. 

Whatever  has  been  done,  though,  to  advance  this  study  can  not  he  compared  with 
what  may  yet  he  done.  *'Tho  future  of  the  movement,"  Dr.  Hall  says,  "depends 
essentially  on  never-ceasing,  laborious  work." 

The  study  of  a  child  is  very  far-reaching,  according  to  Dr.  Hall's  theory.  He  divides 
it  into  four  parts,  each  comprising  one  of  four  stages  of  development:  (1)  Prenatal 
ago  J  (2)  the  period  from  birth  to  the  age  of  3  or  4  years;  (3)  from  then  until  13  or 
14  years;  (1)  from  the  last-named  ago  to  20  or  24  years.  Children  belonging  to  the 
third  stage,  or  that  comprising  the  larger  portion  of  the  school  period,  have  hitherto 
been  the  principal  object  of  study  and  research. 

The  usual  mode  of  research  consists  in  examining  a  large  number  of  children,  say 
several  thousand,  on  one  and  the  same  point  or  points.  They  are  measured  and 
weighed,  their  strength  is  tested  by  means  of  dynamometers ;  their  teeth,  eyes,  lungs, 
nose,  throat,  hearing,  their  sense  of  precision  and  speed  in  movements,  etc.,  are  exam- 
ined under  observance  of  every  precaution  to  avoid  error  and  to  gain  a  uniformly 
accurate  result.  If  it  is  a  question  of  investigating  what  a  child  knows  in  certain 
lines  much  tact  is  required  and  the  cross-questioning  is  done  by  experienced  and 
competent  persons  who  are  fond  of  children  and  accustomed  to  their  ways.  One 
kind  of  examination  in  vogue  consists  in  letting  a  child  write  down  his  thoughts  on 
some  subject.  The  child,  as  has  been  previously  stated,  obtains  much  drill  in  this 
line,  and  even  in  the  lowest  classes  commits  his  thoughts  to  paper.  The  child  even 
attempts  to  draw  pictures  and  to  illustrate  short  narratives  read  to  him  beforehand. 

A  very  simple  method  of  investigation  is  one  that  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
followed  1)3'  the  students  of  Worcester  Normal  School,  at  the  instance  of  the  princi- 
pal, E.  H.  Russel.  The  students  are  instructed  not  to  make  fixed  observations  with- 
out paying  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  the  actions  and  speech  of  the  child,  and 
to  write  down  the  fact-s  obtained  in  this  manner.  These  written  notes  are  kept  and 
arranged  under  appropriate  headings,  as  memory,  imagination,  anger,  imitation,  etc. 
At  present  there  are  more  than  11, 000  such  notes  on  file.  They  touch  upon  all  ques- 
tions of  psychology,  and  the  best  of  them  are  used  in  the  instruction  of  this  branch 
at  the  normal  school  instead  of  a  text-book.     The  following  are  examples  of  notes: 

(1)  '*  While  I  examined  what  the  child  had  been  writing  Carrie  asked  my  permis- 
sion to  take  her  slate  homo  and  show  the  writing  to  her  mother.  Immediately 
following,  six  or  seven  other  children  asked  permission  to  do  the  same." 

(2)  "Charlie,  the  child  under  observation,  aged  5  years  8  months.  One  evening 
several  chickens  had  been  killed,  and  Charlie  was  sent  to  one  of  the  extreme  rooms 
to  fetch  a  chicken  that  had  already  been  plucked.  After  a  moment's  absence  we 
heard  him  scream  as  though  he  were  greatly  frightened.  Somebody  ran  out  to  see 
what  had  happened  to  him  and  found  him  very  pale  and  leaning  against  a  table;  in 
the  open  doorway  stood  a  young,  live  chicken.  After  a  long  time  of  questioning 
we  finally  learned  the  cause  of  the  boy's  fright.  He  thought  that  the  chicken  he 
bad  come  to  fetch  had  come  to  life  again  and  was  the  one  standing  in  the  open  door. 
Charlie  was,  as  a  rule,  not  afraid  of  anything." 

(3)  "  E.  (5  years),  a  girl,  went  out  into  a  rain  storm  and,  without  having  a  hat  on, 
placed  herself  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  The  mother:  *E.,  come  in  and  do  not 
stand  out  in  the  rain.'  E. :  *No ;  I  will  remain  here  until  I  am  soaked,  so  that  I  may 
grow  and  become  tall.  I  do  not  want  to  wear  dresses  any  longer;  I  want  a  pair  of 
pants.'" 

According  to  common  experience,  the  instances  recited  are  by  no  means  remark- 
able facts.  The  future  importance  of  these  annotations  to  educational  psychology 
is  by  no  means  settled  yet,  but  without  doubt  they  will  be  of  some  service.  *^  This  is 
no  science  as  yet,  but  without  experiments  there  is  no  science."  '  The  gain  derived 
from  these  notes  is  in  one  respect  immediate.     They  have  proved  to  bo  of  great  help 

iBibot. 
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to  gradaatiug  teachers.  They  take  greater  interest  iu  each  chihl^  individually, 
instead  of  meditating  too  much  on  the  jiedagogieal  abstractitm  called  the  child. 
This  study  of  the  child,  as  it  is  expressed  by  some  people,  is  done  "directly  for  the 
sake  of  the  teachers,  indirectly  for  the  sake  of  the  child,  and  has  the  additional  pur- 
pose to  benefit  science."  I 

Some  separate  examinations  of  a  large  number  of  children  and  their  results  will 
be  mentioned  here.  Professor  Rowditch  has  examined  weight  and  ht^ght  of  21,500 
pupils  in  the  Boston  schools.  lie  found  that  until  11  or  12  years  <if  ago  the  boys  were 
taller  and  heavier  than  the  girls.  Later  the  girls  begin  to  grow  more  rapidly  and 
within  a  few  years  they  are  taller  and  heavier  than  the  boys.  II<»wever,  the  latter 
soon  catch  up  and  outgrow  the  girls.  Measurements  of  about  10,000  children  in 
Milwaukee  showed  that  a  child  grows  more  rapidly  from  May  to  November  than  dur- 
ing the  other  part  of  the  year. 

By  weighing  more  than  30,000  children  it  has  been  ascertained  that  children  who 
are  intellectually  developed  early  are  heavier,  and  lazy  children  lighter,  than  other 
children  on  an  average  would  be  at  the  same  age. 

Investigations  regarding  the  eyesight  of  school  children  made  in  Breslau  among 
10,000  children  and  worked  out  by  Dr.  Cohn  show  that  the  nearsightedness  increased 
from  grade  to  grade.  Similar  investigations  by  other  authorities  show  the  same 
results.  Examinations  have  been  ma<le  even  regarding  the  hearing  of  children,  and 
it  was  proved  that  many  children  who  are  not  thought  deaf  nevertheless  possess  a 
less  acute  capacity  of  hearing,  and  do  not,  therefore,  profit  fully  by  the  oral  instruc- 
tion. Such  children  are  considered  less  talented,  while  in  truth  they  are  deaf  to  a  cer- 
tain degree.  In  Berlin  it  has  bei'u  fimnd  that  25  per  cent  of  the  children  examined 
were  more  or  less  afflicted  with  deafness,  and  in  most  oases  sufficiently  so  as  to  impede 
the  progress  of  their  school  work. 

The  examination  of  a  number  of  school  children  in  St.  Petersburg  showed  that 
more  than  11  per  cent  suffered  with  headaches.  Among  school  children  in  Hamburg 
there  were  32  per  cent  having  more  or  less  defective  nervous  systems;  the  percent- 
age increased  from  grade  to  grade.  A  comparison  of  investigations  in  this  line  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  school  children  in  Europe  have 
defective  nervous  systems;  moreover,  that  the  i)ercentngo  in  the  lowest  classes  was 
almost  zero  in  this  respect,  but  increased  to  66  per  cent  during  the  last  year  in  a 
classical  high  school.  According  to  statistical  information  in  Prussia,  280  pupils 
committed  suicide  within  the  period  of  live  years,  in  most  instances  from  causes 
arising  in  school. 

The  question  concerning  the  effects  of  fatigue  has  been  treat<*d  also.  A  decrease 
in  the  accuracy  with  which  school  children  performed  tlieir  work  in  th(^  morning 
was  observed  in  various  grades.  The  decrease  amounted  to  33  per  cent  during  the 
day,  after  four  or  five  hrmrs  of  work. 

Some  investigations  regarding  a  child's  intellectual  life  should  also  be  mentioned. 
The  first  one  ever  attempted  was  made  in  Berlin  in  1800,  with  the  ol>ject  of  ascer- 
taining what  knowledge  a  chihl  possesses  of  things  in  general.  The  re.'^ult  was  that 
children  showed  great  ignorance  of  many  things  thought  to  bo  known  by  every 
child.  Dr.  G.  Stanlej'  Hall  brought  about  a  similar  investigation  in  Boston  in  1880. 
A  great  many  children,  about  G  years  old,  who  had  just  entered  school,  were  interro- 
gated as  to  their  knowledge  in  various  resi)ect3.  The  questions  were  put  by  tactful 
and  experienced  i^ersous,  usually  women  teachers.  I  mention  the  following  results: 
14  per  cent  of  the  children  had  never  observed  the  stars  and  did  not  have  tiie  least 
conception  of  them;  35  per  cent  had  never  been  in  the  country;  20  per  cent  did 
not  know  that  the  milk  comes  from  cows;  25  per  cent  that  wooden  utensils  were 
made  of  trees;  13  to  15  per  cent  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  colors  green,  blue, 
and  yellow;  from  13  to  18  per  cent  did  not  know  what  their  cheek  bones,  fore- 
head, and  throat  were.  Mon^  than  three-fourths  of  all  children  did  not  remember 
to  have  seen  any  kind  of  seeds,  trees,  or  vegetables  in  growth.     The  subjects  asked 
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after  were  mostly  saoh  as  are  treated  in  the  first  reader  aud  discussed  with  the 
child  at  the  boginuiug  of  the  common  school  course.  One  danger  closely  connected 
with  this  may  he  oaisily  recognized  if  those  teaching  do  not  sufficiently  consider 
how  little  they  may  expect  from  a  child — namely,  that  much  of  what  a  child  learns 
in  school  remains  simply  a  matter  of  memory  and  empty  words,  instead  of  becoming 
real  knowledge. 

A  cliiUVs  capacity  of  retaining  in  the  memory  numbers  of  about  nine  figures  has 
been  proved,  and  also  that  this  capacity  increases  with  ago  more  than  other  facnl- 
ties;  besides,  that  it  is  greater  with  girls  than  with  boys,  and  that  it  necessitates  a 
great  amount  of  talent  in  continuous  and  concentratod  attention. 

Mr.  Earl  Barnes,  professor  of  pedagogy  in  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  made 
an  investigation  concerning  the  religious  conceptions  of  a  child.  The  investigation 
was  based  upon  1,091  compositions,  which  were  written  without  previous  prepara- 
tion by  pupils  of  difiJerent  ages  in  the  schools  or  California;  and  also  upon  conversa- 
tions between  children  and  motliers  or  teachers,  as  well  as  upon  a  few  recollections 
of  older  children.  Among  other  things  it  appears  that  little  children  have  most  real- 
istic ideas  about  God,  angels,  heaven,  etc.  God,  for  example,  is  a  big  blue  man  who 
pours  wat^r  out  of  a  big  bucket  iu  order  to  produce  rain,  and  who  beats  the  skies  when 
it  thunders.  Professor  Barnes  advances  the  idea  that  the  teaching  of  religion  to  little 
children  has  to  be  done  under  an  anthropomorphic  or  realistic  form.  If  wo  really 
teach  them,  as  it  should  be  done,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  their  imagination  will  nover- 
theless  give  llim  a  human  form  with  human  attributes.  A  child's  imaginations  are 
founded  largely  on  pictures  which  they  see.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  important 
that  such  pictures  be  good  and  well  dono  whenever  a  religious  subject  is  treated,  as, 
for  example,  Raphaers  Sistine  Madonna. 

Very  recently  a  society  has  been  founded  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
working  in  the  interests  of  child  study.  The  society's  name  is  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  Children.  Its  establishment  was  determined  upon  at  one  of 
the  pedagogical  congresses  in  Chicago  last  year.  The  president  or  chairman  of  the 
society  is  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  The  object  of  the  society  is  "to  promote,  through 
the  organization  and  cooperation  of  its  members,  the  scientific  study  of  children, 
among  teachers  living  apart  in  different  places  of  the  country,  and  among  parents 
or  other  people  who  pursue  scientific  child  study,  so  that  they  may  assist  each  other 
with  advice,  suggestions,  and  study  plans,  and  in  order  that  material  which  belongs 
to  one  or  the  other  special  study  may  come  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  spe- 
cially interested  iu  working  up  such  matter."  Quo  circular  distributed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  society  contains,  among  others,  suggestions  for  formulating  a  general 
plan  for  child  study  in  its  entirety.  The  headings  of  this  plan  are  as  follows:  (A) 
Physical  growth;  (1)  weighing;  (2)  moasurenient;  (3)  photographs,  taking  casts, 
etc.  (15)  Motor  tests;  (1)  general  reseanhca;  (2)  annotations  of  particular  move- 
ments and  plays,  which  children  can  execute  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  school;  (3) 
strength;  (1)  promptncsH;  (5)  accuracy;  (G)  fatigue;  (7)  language.  (C)  Inquiries 
regarding  the  senses.  (D)  Higher  intellectual  faculties.  (E)  Emotions  and  pas- 
sions. (F)  General  observations  (such  as  mentioned  and  directed  by  E.  H.  Russell, 
of  the  normal  school  in  Worcester.  (G)  Abnormal  and  peculiar  children.  (H)  Mis- 
cellaneous. In  the  circular  it  is  advanced  that  observations  such  as  mentioned  under 
(F)  may  be  considered  as  introductory  to  the  whole  study,  and  should,  so  to  speak, 
be  practiced  as  a  first  stage  as  often  as  circumstances  permit.  These  observations 
are  comparatively  easy,  while  the  others,  on  the  contrary,  require  more  complicated 
methods  or  apparatus.  The  persons  who  devote  themselves  to  special  researches 
should  apply  the  strictest  attention  to  the  whole  plan  aud  make  notes  of  tho  kind 
last  named  (F). 

Tho  enlarged  knowledge  of  a  child's  physical  and  mental  characteristics,  which 
may  result  from  tho  movement  in  question,  will  no  doubt  also  influence  tho  school 
and  everything  belonging  to  it.    It  is  indeed  desirable  that  tho  whole  educational 
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Aotivity,  as  far  as  possible,  sboald  bo  regulated  in  couformity  with  tbo  results 
obtained  by  means  of  this  research  work.  On  the  other  hand^  the  school  itself  ofTort 
the  Tery  best  opportunity  to  collect  practieal  experience  respecting  childrcu,  and  to 
apply  and  try  whatever  is  best  for  them.  Dr.  Hall  at  present  entertains  the  scheme 
of  establishing  a  school  which  in  every  way  sball  bo  an  ideal  school.  Ho  intends  to 
place  it  in  Worcester  and  connect  it  with  Clark  University.  Efforts  will  be  made  to 
make  the  baildings  exemplary  in  regard  to  plan,  heating^  lighting,  ventilation,  etc. 
The  g^nnds  will,  among  other  things,  show  what  can  bo  done  within  a  limited  space. 
The  writing  desks,  as  well  as  other  school  farnitnro  and  apparatus,  will  be  of  the 
best  kind.  Only  prominent  men  and  women  teachers  are  to  be  appointed,  who  are 
able  to  comprehend  the  best  methods  and  to  make  practical  use  of  them.  The  school 
is  to  bo  under  the  direction  of  men  of  university  education,  well  vcr:)ed  in  the  history 
of  education,  in  pedagogy,  psychology,  and  hygiene,  besides  having  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  best  schools  in  other  countries.  Tho  financial  condition  of  the 
school  should  bo  such  that  it  can  in  every  respect  use  and  furnish  wliatevor  is  the 
best,  and  make  necessary  changes  whenever  they  are  desirable.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  a  school  with  such  characteristics  will  becouio  very  useful,  and  its  1>ene- 
fits  will  probably  not  be  restricted  to  America.  The  readiness  to  mske  sacrifices  for 
public  purposes,  and  tbe  enthusiasm  which  distinguishes  Americans,  leave  room  to 
hope  that  tho  plan  of  this  school  will  not  remain  on  paper  only,  but  become  a  ideality. 

GEDMANY. 

Tlie  Cierman  educational  exhibit  was  very  excellent.  Great  pains  and  attention 
had  been  bestowed  and  large  expenditures  had  been  made  for  the  purpose.  To  judge 
by  tbe  several  divisions  of  this  exhibit,  wbich  I  inspected  more  in  detail,  it  must 
have  been  among  the  best  of  the  whole  World's  Exposition.  Whoever  wished  to  make 
a  thorough  study  of  the  German  educational  system  found  here  ample  opportnnitiefi, 
and  the  material  had  been  selected  with  such  painstaking  care  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  appropriate  for  a  study  of  this  kind. 

The  German  educational  exhibit  had  its  place  in  the  west«^ru  gallery  of  the  Manu- 
factures and  Liberal  Arts  Building,  on  the  same  side  of  the  building  that  contained 
the  other  exhibits  of  Germany.  A  jiortion  of  tho  educational  exhibits  were  placed 
in  a  smaller  gallery  above  tho  first  named. 

The  educational  exhibit  comprised  the  university  system,  higher  education  for 
boys,  secondary  schools  for  girls,  people's  schools,  with  normal  schools,  and  schools 
for  abnormals.  In  this  division  I  paid  special  attention  to  the  hi<i;hcr  schools  for  boys 
and  girls  ond  the  people's  schools.  However,  1  have  not  found  it  convenient  to  give 
an  account  of  their  details.  Tho  printed  catalogue  and  guiiles  which  were  distrib- 
uted furnish  all  the  information  that  can  be  desired.  Xovcrthelcss,  I  will  hero  touch 
upon  a  few  general  features,  and  on  such  other  items  as  ni>i>ear  to  nio  of  interest. 

Tho  largest  part  of  tho  German  school  exhibit  consisted  of  apparatus  ami  material 
of  various  kinds,  text-books,  wall  maps,  charts,  models,  instruments  for  the  study  of 
physics,  etc.  One  may  say  that  the  German  exhibit  showed,  above  nil,  what  is  done 
for  the  pupils,  while  the  United  .States  exhibit  contained  that  which  is  done  by  the 
pupils. 

An  important  part  of  the  exhibit  consisted  of  collections  of  various  kinds  of  lit- 
erature; works  treating  of  schools  and  educational  systems ;  text-books  for  different 
branches  of  study,  and  a  library  for  school  children.  There  was  exhibited  a  collec- 
tion of  eminent  German  ])edagogical  works,  partly  of  more  general  character,  ]>artly 
treating  of  the  history  of  education  in  all  Germany  or  in  separate  provinces  or  cities, 
biographies  of  prominent  educators,  etc.  Then  there  were  books  containing  rules 
and  regulations  which  at  tho  present  time  are  in  force  for  tho  different  kinds  of 
schools,  educational  journals  and  annuals,  all  the  proceedings  of  the  directors*  con- 
ferences and  tho  famous  December  conferences  in  Berlin,  etc.    Several  publications 
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relating  to  tho  German  educational  system  were  specially  written  for  the  exliibition, 
and  these,  with  several  other  works,  were  accessible  in  duplicate  copies  to  interested 
visitors.  Furthermore,  there  were  collections  of  annual  programmes  from  various 
kinds  of  institutions,  among  these  a  number  of  programmes  for  secondary  schools 
for  boys  in  Germany  in  1892,  besides  a  complete  series  of  annual  programmes  from 
1839  to  1892  from  tho  gymnasium  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  For  the  different 
branches  of  instruction  there  were  collections  of  the  best  and  most  commonly  used 
text-books,  or  such  as  indicated  certain  new  tendencies,  besides  works  touching 
upon  the  methods  of  teaching  various  subjects.  A  complete  collection  of  German 
readers  for  the  people's  schools  was  of  great  interest.  The  collection  comprised  225 
volumes  and  contained  all  the  readers  of  this  class  up  to  date,  beginning  with  F.  £. 
von  Rochow's  Der  Kinderfreuud,  published  for  the  first  time  in  1776,  the  first  Ger- 
man reader  for  people's  schools  ever  written.  A  division  of  tho  pupils'  library, 
designated  the  ''Normal  library  for  girls*  secondary  schools,''  contained  420  volumes; 
another,  from  a  people's  school  in  Berlin,  had  256  volumes,  and  still  another  library, 
for  normal  school  students,  contained  560  volumes. 

Of  the  abundant  material  for  instruction,  only  the  most  important  will  be  noted 
here,  and  this  was  intended  for  instruction  in  natural  history.  Several  series  of 
charts  for  this  branch  were  exhibited.  Among  these,  it  seems  to  mo  that  the  well- 
known  zoological  charts  by  Lehman-Leutemann  (Zoologischer  Atlas)  occupy  the 
most  x>]^omineut  place,  and  would  be  of  benefit  to  our  own  schools.  Worthy  of 
notice  were  also  Meinholdt's  '*  Wandbilder  fiir  den  Untorricht  in  der  Zoologie,"  which 
probably  contain  more  species  than  the  foregoing  work ;  also  Leuckart  uud  NitschPs 
''  Zoologische  Wand  tafeln,'*  besides  Engledcr's '' Waudtafelu  rdrdennaturkundliohen 
Untorricht."  The  latter  work  contains  a  botanical  and  zoological  division.  Very 
good  were  Niepel's  "  Wandbilder  des  niederen  Thierreiches."  Of  charts  for  the  anat- 
omy of  the  human  body,  there  wore,  besides  those  by  Dr.  Fiedler,  which  are  more 
familiar  to  us,  some  issued  by  Max  Eschner,  four  in  number  and  very  much  like  the 
former,  but  perhaps  a  little  better.  A  pretty  pictorial  work  is  that  of  Jung,  with 
several  others,  newly  issued,  "Neue  Wandtafelu  fiir  den  Untorricht  in  der  Natnrge- 
scIiicLte,''  22  large  charts  painted  on  a  black  background,  and  each  representing 
a  plant  or  animal  type,  with  many  analyses.  As  a  purely  botanical  picture  work 
may  be  mentioned,  above  all,  Zipx)el  und  Hollman*s  ''Ausliiudische  Kulturpflanzen," 
an  excellent  pictorial  work,  with  carefully  elaborated  and  very  valuable  text.  In 
the  edition  on  exhibit  the  background  was  kept  in  black,  while  the  illustrations 
themselves  were  colored.  The  charts  in  Dodel-Ports  ''Anatomisch-physiologischer 
Atlas  der  Botanik"  showed  very  fair  illustrations.  The  work  by  Lubarsch,  **  Wand- 
tafelu zur  Bliiteukunde,"  showing  llower  diagrams  of  various  coloring,  I  consider 
very  valuable  in  the  instruction  of  plant  families. 

Fine  biological  and  zootomical  preparations  were  exhibited  by  W.  Haferlandt,  of 
Berlin.  They  were  preserved  in  alcohol  and  kept  in  air-tight,  square  glass  bottles. 
Ati  examples,  I  quote  of  the  biological  prex)arations :  Common  frogs  (two  specimens 
of  spawn  periods),  nine  larvu),  one  younger  and  one  older  frog,  besides  a  working 
bee  (eggs,  larvie,  chrysalides,  full-grown  insects).  Of  the  zootomical  x)reparations: 
Large  house  rats  (opened  and  the  interior  organs  exposed) ;  further,  a  bird,  a  fish,  a 
helix,  a  crawfish,  etc.,  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

School  material  which  was  not  at  the  same  time  material  fur  instruction  was 
sparsely  represented.  A  kind  of  blackboard  deserves  mention.  In  one  kind  the 
board  itself,  was  made  of  blaek  glass.  These  boards  or  slates  are  nuinufiR'tured  by 
F.  Bender,  in  Dusseldorf.  It  was  easy  to  write  on  them;  they  are  easily  cleaned  and 
are  no  doubt  of  greater  durability  than  blackboards  of  wood.  I1ic:r  surface  is  luster- 
less,  although  they  are  of  glass.  Another  kind  of  blackboard  was  exhibited  by 
A.  C.  Lemcke,  of  Cassel.     These  were  made  of  papier-ma ch<5,  long  and  lusterless. 

The  pupils'  work  occupied  only  a  small  space  in  the  German  exhibit,  nevertheless 
it  was  not  entirely  absent.     Some  series  of  copy  books,  drawings,  manual  work,  etc., 
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from  various  kiuds  of  schools,  were  exhibited.  Among  others,  there  vrim  a  colloclion 
of  coin]>osition8  by  gradnatiug  classes  of  1892,  from  20  secondary  schools  in  I^ussia, 
belonging  to  different  grades. 

NOTES  IN  REGARD  TO  THE   WORLD'S  CONGRESSES. 
By  K1U8TINE  Fredkrikskn,  Copenhagen  (Frederiksberg). 

In  connection  with  the  World's  Exposition  at  Chicago  a  number  of  congressec 
were  held  during  tlie  sanmier,  at  which  representatives  from  ail  parts  of  the  world 
met.  Mr.  Charles  Bonnoy,  the  president  of  these  congresses,  expressed  the  hope  in 
bis  opening  address  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Exposition,  might  aid  in  the  promotion 
of  general  fraternity  and  harmony  amoog  the  diilercnt  nations.  One  of  the  speakers 
said  that  he  considered  the  Exposition  to  bo  an  ''annex  *'  to  the  congresses  which  the 
porticipants  should  not  fail  to  see.  Several  celehrat-ed  persons  from  Europe  were 
present  specially  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  addresses  at  these  meetings,  l.'nfor- 
tnnatcly,  some  representatives  restricted  themselves  to  sending  in  papers,  which  were 
read  by  other  persons,  while  the  great  names  were,  nevertheless,  dis])layed  upon  the 
programme.  To  the  Americans,  who  are  fond  of  having  hobbies,  these  con  greases 
frecpiently  seemed  to  bo  of  much  greater  interest  than  the  Exposition  itself,  however 
proud  they  were  of  the  latter.  They  threw  themselves  with  astonishing  vigor  and 
independence  into  the  discussions ;  yet  even  the  most  callous  Euro]>ean  could  hardly 
fail  to  becoiiio  interested  in  the  variety  of  types  and  conceptions  which  ho  met  here. 
A  critic  could  have  found  various  things  to  criticise,  but  the  i)erson  se  'king  for 
instruetion  was  rarely  disappointed. 

The  last  two  w(;eks  in  July  were  devoted  to  education  in  all  its  numerous  forms, 
and  there  was  searecly  an  educational  question  which  did  not  a]>pear  on  the  ]iro- 
granimo  and  in  the  discussions.  Sometimes  the  pTocee<lings  took  the  form  of  a 
simple  debate;  more  frequently  a  number  of  previously  prepared  treatises  were  read, 
viewing  the  subject  from  different  points.  By  addressing  their  words  directly  to 
the  audience  the  speakers  oft«n  succeeded  in  having  a  theme  well  discussed.  Most 
successful  were  the  ''round-table"  discussions. 

Mr.  Harper,  rec^tor  of  the  new  University  of  Chicago,  although  a  clerical  gentle- 
man, seems  to  bo  well  informed  in  worldly  matters.  He  thoroughly  understood  how 
to  engage  prominent  professors  for  the  university;  many  of  them  arc  distinguished 
scientific  men  of  mature  age,  who  attract  pupils,  and  there  are  younger  men  who 
can  bear  the  burden  of  heavy  work.  Tho  university,  ro^-ently  l'oiinde«l,  has  already, 
among  other  collections,  a  richly  efjuipped  psyeho-i»liysiral  lab<»rat<»ry,  whii'h  was 
in  full  operation  within  the  Exposition  grounds.  In  tho  seleetioii  of  the  women 
professors  the  authorities  seem  to  have  bf;en  very  fortunate.  Mrs.  Martha  P^oote 
Crow,  i)rofessor  of  English  literatun;,  wlio  took  an  artivt;  i»art  in  tlie  eon^^nrss.  jjjivo 
an  excellent  lecture  on  liberty  of  tea<-hing  at  the  university.  *'Too  often,'*  said  slit — 
no  doubt  she  is  perfretlj' right  in  her  asM-rtioii — ''the  lea<1ing  mind  at  tho  .smaller 
American  universities  is  ]>roved  to  ]>e  an  energetic  perscui,  but  narrow  minded  withal, 
and  sectarian  interests  are  j»romoted  above  science.'* 

The  question  of  coeduration  at  tlie  university  was  also  treate<l  thoroughly  by  Mrs. 
Crow.  In  her  opinicui  coeducation  is  worthy  of  recouimendation,  though  only  as  the 
smaller  of  two  evils.  As  in  England,  many  women  in  America,  especially  in  the 
Eastern  States,  pn'fer  a  univrrsity  ednrati(m  in  institutions  for  women,  even  if 
they  are  in  favor  of  coeducation  in  tho  lower  classes  of  tho  schools.  I  heard  the 
argument  advanced  in  a  ])rivate  conversation  that  the  young  girls  easily  become 
conceited  by  studying  with  men,  bei-auso  tho  latter  rarely  re.id  with  as  much  dili- 
gence and  earnestness  as  the  girls.  In  ji  series  of  i)Upils'  exercises  from  a  high  school 
I  found  tho  same  opinion  expressed  by  boys. 

In  addition  to  the  excellently  equi]»ped  w<«nen's  colleges  of  the  East  and  the  I'oedu- 
cational  universities,  usually  fimnd  in  the  West,  there  exists  in  America  a  third  form — 
tho  ''Annex,"  at  Harvard  University.  The  professors  who  give  instruction  to  male 
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students  hold  separate  Icotures  fur  women.  This  is  donhtless  only  a  transition  state, 
called  forth  by  the  x>ecnliar  prudery  that  reigns  even  in  the  most  cultivated  society 
of  America  (see  Howeirs  novels).  Mrs.  Crow  stated  that  she  had  been  confirmed  in 
her  faith  in  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes  when  visiting  European  univ('i*sities,as3ho 
had  been  especially  impressed  with  the  fact  that  young  men  are  greatly  in  need  of 
the  conuadeshixi  of  women. 

Another  woman  advocate  of  coeducation  in  univeraitios  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  mere  admission  of  female  students  to  an  ordinary  univcrsit}*  could  not  bo 
considered  the  final  solution  of  the  question.  Such  a  solution  could  only  be  found 
in  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study  and  in  taking  into  consideration 
the  infincnce  consequent  upon  companionship  and  cooperation. 

A  notable  woman  who  attracted  special  attention  was  Elizabeth  Hughes,  from 
England,  directress  of  a  teachers'  seminary  at  Cambridge  Vniversity.  Her  most 
excellent  thesis  touched  principally  upon  the  education  of  teachers,  both  for  higher 
and  lower  schools.  She  held  the  decided  ox)inion  that  the  acquirement  of  general 
knowledge  should  be  separated  from  the  technical  or  professional  education  of 
t-cachers,  which  should  cover  at  least  a  whole  j'car.  Let  the  young  men  and  women 
lirst  endeavfH'  to  become  well  educated,  and  then  let  them  devote  all  their  mental 
power  and  energy  to  the  study  of  their  special  profession  as  a  teacher. 

Miss  Hughes  herself  received  a  university  education,  and  she,  with  Mrs,  Crow, 
anxiously  desires  an  international  organization  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 
In  1882  the  society  of  **Tho  Collegi.ite  Alumn:o"  was  founded  in  the  New  World, 
with  the  twofold  aim  of  cnconr<iging  a  high  standard  among  women  students  and 
of  making  their  knowledge  and  education  productive  in  practical  life.  ITiis  society 
has  so  high  a  reputation  that  universities  and  colleges  consider  it  both  an  honor 
and  an  advantage  if  their  students  are  admitted  as  members.  Its  exhibition  in  Jack- 
son Tark  indicated  that  it  had  taken  hold  of  such  x>ractical  problems  as  the  so-called 
"College  settlements,"  a  kind  of  '•  people's  palaces,"  which  are  exclusively  con- 
ducted by  c()ll(?ge  girls,  au<l  it  has  also  taken  ui)  work  of  a  more  theoretical  charac- 
ter, as,  for  example,  the  study  of  child  nature.  The  idea  of  extending  this  society 
by  mean**  of  Europrnn  branch  institutions  seemed  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
the  majority  of  women  who  had  received  a  university  education,  and  was  especially 
favored  by  the  English  women. 

The  protection  of  higher  education  against  a  too  rapid  extension  is  a  problem  of 
urgent  importance  in  America.  For  this  reason,  members  of  the  most  i>rominent 
universities  were  appointed  at  the  congress,  and  it  ia  lioped  that  they  may  find 
means  for  i)reventing  unworthy  persons  from  obtaining  the  doctor's  degree. 

Of  more  positive  interest  v.-ero  the  congresses  at  which  the  university  professors 
from  Worcester  and  California  submitted  the  results  of  their  psychological  experi- 
ments. They,  like  the  women  who  received  a  university  education,  study  tho  child's 
early  manifrstations  of  soul  life  with  special  interest.  Tho  leader  of  this  school  of 
young,  enthusiastic  men  and  women  is  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  i>re6ident  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  Alass.  This  university  is  tho  center  of  a  recent  pedagogical 
movement.  The  normal  school  students  of  the  city  stand  in  close  relation  to  the 
university,  whose  i)rofe?sors  tako  pleasure  in  hicturing  to  tho  future  public-school 
teachers,  while  these  willingly  collect  various  facts  from  dail>  school  life  and  submit 
them  to  tho  disposal  of  the  learned  cxperimentists.  In  an  interesting  lecture  at  the 
congress  President  Hall  expounded  his  thoughts  on  the  relations  between  pedagogy 
aiul  i)sychology.  "  The  hour  has  come,"  ho  said,  '*  when  the  Americans  are  no  longer 
in  need  of  tho  leading  strings  of  tho  Germans.  So  much  young  and  fresh  talent 
ought  to  be  able  to  create  something  original." 

When  we  consider  the  result  of  the  congress,  we  may  say  that  cx]>erimentB  are 
always  carried  on  on  a  broader  basis  in  America  than  with  us.  In  regard  to  child 
psychology  wo  have  (with  a  few  exceptions)  during  late  years  been  directed  to 
whatever  can  be  learned  from  Preyer's  observations  of  a  child.     When  the  Ameri- 
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oaiis  take  hold  of  a  question,  nnch  08  the  color  vision  in  cliildren,  exnmiuntions  ore 
eiiniiltancoiisly  carried  on  in  Boston  with  perhaps  500  children,  in  Worcester  with 
double  that  number,  and  in  California  with  from  5,000  to  6,000  children.  Mrs.  Dana 
liicks,  from  Boston,  gave  some  very  interesting  statistics  on  this  subject.  As  a 
prumiueut  representative  of  Prang's  methodical  instruction  in  drawing,  she  put 
great  stress  upon  the  iii)pi>rtanco  of  cultivating  the  child's  seuso  of  color.  Several 
curious  farts  wore  mentioned.  Among  others,  that  din'erence  of  race  makes  itself 
conspicuous  in  the  little  child's  partiality  for  certain  colors.  White  children  prefer — 
or  n.Tognize — lii-st,  yellow  and  red ;  negro  and  Chinese  children,  usually  blue  or  green. 
A  young  ]ir<)fi>s.sor,  Mr.  B:iriu's,  from  the  now  university  in  Sau  Francisco,  showed  a 
nuiiibcr  of  <iuite  simiile  drawiu;;s  iiiadr  by  children  of  all  ages  in  illuMtration  of  a 
piece  of  poetry  road  to  them.  Just  as  surpribing  and  amusing  as  were  these  draw- 
inj:.s — roproducrd  upfni  ihe  wall  and  enlarged  side  by  side  with  the  originals— just 
so  iiigcuioiis  and  sympathetic  were  his  interpretatiou.s  of  what  the  little  ones 
intendrd  to  ox  press.  In  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  and  the  American  Journal  of 
Psychology  one  can  follow  the  proceedings  and  experiments  carried  on  by  that 
group  of  men  and  wtruicn  who  gather  around  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

Taking  place  at  the  s:ime  time  as  the  congress  of  '^experimental  psychology'' 
was  that  of  **  Kational  ])sychnlogy.*'  A  strange  contrast  it  made;  a  nicetiuj^  of  men 
of  venerable  years.  Their  spiech  seemed  in  accordauco  with  their  ago;  in  so  far  as  I 
could  under.-^taud,  a  mixture  of  Emerson's  transcendentalism,  of  German  philosoiihy, 
and  American  theology.  However,  at  a  later  meeting,  I  met  on  that  sido  a  yoathful 
protVssor,  a  man  with  a  powerful  head,  and  who  was  evidently  highly  gifted,  Mr. 
Koyce,  from  Harvard.  He  tried,  a]>parently,  to  enter  into  a  compromise  with  the 
reprcsentative.s  of  the  Konnm  Catholic  rMiureh.  Another  group  of  younger  men 
re]>resented  the  **  Herbartian  sehool."  Professor  do  Garmo,  the  author  of  popular 
educational  text-books,  seems  to  be  the  lea<ler  of  this  movement,  which  is  by  no 
means  inferior  to  the  above  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  enthusiasm  and  ardor  with 
which  they  endeavor  to  introduce  their  theories  into  practical  school  life.  »Somo 
dissension  arose  in  respect  to  the  practicability  of  Horbart's  psychology  as  a  founda- 
tion of  education,  while  harmony  reigned  in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  his  practical 
educational  ideas  concerning  correlation  of  the  various  branches  taught  at  school. 
As  original  writers  and  eloquent  advocates  of  the  latter,  several  teachers  from 
Francis  W.  Parker's  Normal  School,  near  Chicago,  made  themselves  heard. 

Mr.  Parker  himself  discussed  the  subject  *'  What  shall  bo  taught  in  the  public 
Bchoolf '  He  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  *'  faildists.'^  A  ^'fad''  is  some- 
thing temporarily  fashionable — a  kind  of  epid«'niic — and  the  taxpaying  citizen  places 
under  that  heai  all  modern  snbjeets  that  cost  money,  such  as  yli'»jd — sewing  in- 
cluded— drawing,  physics,  and  foreign  languages.  The  press  and  a  ])owerful  ])arty 
in  the  municipal  council  designate  the  introdnetion  of  such  professional  training  as 
contrary  to  true  American  theuries.  The  <ierm:in  ])o])nlatiou  alone,  it  is  said,  want 
the  introduction  of  a  forei;;ii  language  in  the  kcIkmjIs,  and  a  storm  of  opposition  is 
heard  in  regard  to  expenditures  for  teaching  sewing  and  manual  training  whenever 
a  woman  is  ])roposed  as  eandidato  for  a  position  in  the  inunieipal  council.  It  is 
assumed  that  there  will  not  bo  time  enough  given  to  the  poor  children  for  ac(iuiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  three  useful  IVa  (reading,  'riting  and  'rithmetic).  Probably  all 
this  commotion  is  raised  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  and  their  votes  on  election 
day. 

On  the  otlicr  side  stand,  for  instance,  the  adherents  of  Prang's  method  of  drawing, 
at  present  in  use  in  Chicago.  They  proceed  with  so  little  eonsi<leratiou  an<l  mako 
BUi'h  high  demands  for  certain  sots  of  apparatus  that  forcible  remonstrance  is  easily 
understood. 

Great  impression  was  made  by  the  lectnro  of  Rabbi  Eniil  Hirsch  on  the  subject  of 
manual  training.  He  told  the  Aniericans  the  truth  on  this  subject.  Their  unbounded 
admiration  for  "smartness"  and  exclusive  culture  of  the  intellect  causes  a  neglect 
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of  both  phyBical  traiuiog  and  manual  labor.  Tho  American  press  asserts  (|nite 
nndisguisedly  as  something  perfectly  natural  and  correct  that  tho  Americans  leave 
the  foreigners  to  do  the  manual  labor,  while  they  themselves  work  with  the  brain. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  pedagogical  world,  the  current  takes  a  very  different  trend. 
This  was  plainly  proved  by  the  fact  that  tho  discussion  on  tho  kindergarten  and  its 
principles  played  so  large  a  r/)le  at  the  teachers'  congress.  The  many  manual  train- 
ing exhibits,  sent  in  by  public  schools,  seemed  to  give  significance  to  the  words  of 
those  people  who  maintain  that  the  press  exerts  little  influence  in  Americu,  while,  on 
tho  contrary,  tho  so-called  "faddists"  indicate  greater  wisdom  by  going  on  in  their 
own  way,  with  or  without  tho  assistance  of  the  press. 

SOME   CHAKACTERISTICS   OF  THE   EDLTCATIONAL  EXHIBIT   OF  THE 

WORLD'S  FAIR.' 

By  M.    EUGRAFHE   KOVALEVSKY, 
Delegate  of  the  Dopartuieut  of  Public  Inslraction  in  Russia. 

The  IJrst  three  universal  exhibitions,  those  of  London  (1851  and  1862)  and  of  Paris 
(1855),  did  not  contain  au  educational  department.  This  feature  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  the  second  I\iris  Exposition,  in  18G7,  and  met  with  considerable  success. 
At  tho  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  in  187(),  the  df.partuu'nt  of  pablio 
instruction  received  due  consideration,  and  visiting  foreign  instructors  were  enabled 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  American  public  school  system.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  States,  however,  took  part  in  it — twelve  in  all — and  their  exhibits  were 
far  from  complete. 

The  present  Exhibition  naturally  could  not  disx)enso  with  tho  educational  depart- 
ment. Americans  are  proud  of  their  public  school  system,  and  resolved  not  to  spare 
any  pains  to  represent  it  at  the  Exhibition  in  tho  most  complete  manner.  Besides  all 
the  States,  the  ditferont  religious  denominations,  educational  societies,  publishing 
firms,  and  even  private  persons,  were  invited  to  send  their  exhibits.  The  result  was 
an  enormous  number  of  exhibits,  for  the  accommodation  of  which  a  space  was 
assigned  many  times  larger  than  that  of  the  last  exhibition. 

The  American  exhibit  occupied  175,000  square  feet  and  the  foreign  exhibit  50,000 
square  feet.  The  number  of  exhibits  in  this  de]>artment,  judging  from  catalogues 
and  lists  furnished,  must  have  been  at  least  25,000  or  30,(X)0,  and  as  some  of  these 
exhibits  contained  100  or  more  different  objects,  the  whole  was  a  ]>roof  of  the  nn- 
precedented  development  of  the  art  of  instruction  in  America,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries. 

Consi<lerable  embarrassment  was  caused  to  those  interested  in  educational  matters 
by  the  fact  that  these  exhibits  were  xdaced  not  only  in  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal 
Arts  Building,  but  also  in  many  other  buildings.  *  •  *  The  chief  interest  ceu- 
tere<l,  however,  in  the  exhibits  x)1aced  in  the  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building. 
The  exhibits  in  the  different  State  buildings  were  outside  of  competition. 

In  the  American  department  the  chief  importance  was  given  to  elennnitary  instruo- 
tion.  By  this  is  understood  in  thn  United  St>iites  the  in««trnction  given  in  the  schools 
for  young  chihlren,  kindergarten,  infant  schools,  primary  schools,  granmiar  schools, 
and  high  schools.-'  Here  belong  also  evening  schools,  S2)ecial  training  schools,  and 
normal  schools  of  dillcrent  grades,  whoso  business  it  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
different  kinds  of  schools.     »     »     * 

Having  made  an  arrangcTnent  with  L.  de  Dlmcha,  delegate  of  tho  de]>artment  of 
instruction  from  Ruhsia,  under  which  I  took  charge  of  elrmentary  instruction,  while 


1  Abridgcil  from  complete  roiMirt  in  tbo  journal  of  tho  niiniatcr  of  pulilic  inHtruction,  St.  PoU»Ml»urg, 
1893-1894. 
*M.  Kovalevsky  in  in  ern^r  hero.    IIi;;h  moIiuoIh  in  this  ouuulry  arc  olwuyH  oIuhsimI  uh  "Hccond* 
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ho  took  up  Bocundary  and  higluT  eduoutiuu,  I  slin]],  in  my  ruport,  speak  principally 
of  the  elementary  side,  and  refer  to  the  other  only  incidentally.     •     •     * 

ITc  states  that  **  tlie  arhitrary  mode  of  naming  inatitutionn  of  learning  in  the 
United  States  must  have  presented  a  considerahlo  obstacle  to  correct  classification. 
In  absence  of  a  normal  clasHiilcation  fixed  by  law,  States,  municipalities,  and  private 
])ersons  give  their  institutions  names  wliich  do  not  correspond  to  the  reality.  In 
many  institutions  nuincd  universities  the  pupils  receive  only  secondary  instruction, 
while  some  colleges,  which  contain  several  faculties,  in  reality  correspond  t-o  uni- 
vi  rsities  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word. 

''On  tin;  other  hand,  there  are  collcgcM,  Girard  College,  in  Philadelphia,  f(»r  instance, 
which  consist  really  of  a  preparatory  school  with  souk;  professional  instruction. 

*  Academics'  soniutiiiies  appear  in  their  course  of  iuHtructiou  below  the  public  high 
Bcho<dH,  and  tlutso  last  again  are  not  at  all  alike.     An  entirely  inappropriate  term  la 

*  State  normal  univcrsitv.' 

**lt  is  evident  that  this  variety  of  names  causes  a  great  dilliculty  in  the  correct 
clasHification  of  the  institutions;  but  whatever  was  done  in  that  direction  will 
prove  of  assistanco  for  future  exliibitions.'' 

The  diagrams  and  statistical  tables,  seen  in  connection  with  the  State  exhibits, 
"proved  very  useful,  as  they  enabled  the  visitor  to  decide  whether  the  exhibit 
deserved  a  closer  examination."     ♦     »     • 

The  i)houographs  presented  very  original  innovations.  At  a  certain  time  they 
wen;  wniiiid  up,  and  delivered  opening  addresses  and  discourses  on  public  instruc- 
tion and  s<imetimes — what  was  still  mont  interesting — the  explanations  of  teaehera 
on  dilVerent  subjects,  their  questions,  an<l  the  answers  of  the  pu])ils;  or  again,  a  les- 
son in  music  and  recitation.  The  State  of  Colorado  exhibited  besides  a  very  inter- 
esting innovation,  a  stenographic  rejtort  of  class  recitations. 

Photography,  of  coarse,  x>layed  a  very  important  part,  l^esidea  the  usnal  collec- 
tions representing  buildings  and  juipils,  there  were  some  instantaneous  photographs 
representing  pupils  at  work  in  the  class  room.  Tlio  most  complete  exhibit  in  that 
line  wus  from  the  State  of  Indiana.  These  ]>hotographs  w«;r(^  very  int«>resting;  some 
of  them  represented  the  pupils  during  gymnastic  exerci.s<-s.  The  Boston  Normal 
School  had  a  series  of  them  showing  the  positions  of  girls  during  the  exercises.  The 
faces  in  these  were  veiled  in  order  not  to  show  the  features.  Drawings  vied  in 
number  and  variety  with  photography.  There  WiTo  thousands  of  these  drawings 
beginning  with  the  simplest  by  children  of  0  or  7  years,  and  finishing  with  paint- 
ings in  oil  and  water  colors. 

In  the  Hrst  rank  must  be  mentioned  here  tlie  Industrial  Art  Sc'lmol  of  Philadel- 
phia; a  very  high-sounding  name  for  an  institution  wliere  the  ]»upilsof  intermediate 
schools  come  twice  a  week  to  receive  instruction  in  drawing,  modeling,  and  wood 
carving.  This  school  has  worked  out  a  new  method  in  drawing  wliich  attracted 
considerable  attention  at  tins  Kxhibition.  According  to  tin-  id«'a  of  Mr.  ,1.  L.  Tadd, 
the  director  of  this  school,  the  drawing  is  done  by  the  iMijiils  on  the  blackboard, 
free-han<l,  using  both  hand-;  alt<>rnately. 

Of  the  Russian  representatives,  Prince  Wolkouski  and  Mmo.  T.  15.  Sometchkine 
pronounced  in  favor  of  tlie  system.  Mr.  T.  II.  Gerb  exi)resHe<l  himself  as  skeptical. 
In  my  o]»inion  the  system  is  dcdcrviug  of  investigation,  both  from  a  hygienic  and 
educational  point  of  view. 

The  manual  training  exhibit  occnpied  a  verj'  considerable  space.  The  collections 
in  this  were  of  three  kin<ls:  tluj  Swedish  (slojd),  the  French  (the  system  of  Salicis), 
and  the  American,  which  is  still  in  a  stattj  of  development. 

Sid«  by  side  with  the  manual  training  exhibit  were  ]»laced  an  infinite  number  of 
articles  i>repared  according  to  the  Fri>ebel  system  in  the  kindergarten  sehools.  Col- 
lections of  models  in  clay  made  in  the.se  latter  schools  and  al.-^o  in  the  lower  grades 
of  primary  schools  tilled  the  show  cases  of  the  State  exhibits. 
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Soiuo  of  the  States  did  not  content  themselves  with  the  abovo-meutioncd  exhibi- 
tions, nud  had  arranged  some  exhibitions  of  the  school  children  at  work.  lu  the 
Illinois  State  exhibit  were  two  of  these,  a  Froebcl  school  and  a  school  for  the  blind. 

In  a  separate  building  pnt  up  by  the  Indian  Jiuroau  was  an  exhibition  of  the 
Indian  «ch«)ol  system.  The  i)upils  were  living  in  the  building,  and  were  also  jji-o- 
pari ng  their  own  food  there. 

Among  the  State  exhibits  those  of  the  older  States  excelled.  The  first  place 
among  these  must  be  accorded  to  Massachusetts,  the  city  of  Boston  at  the  head, 
the  so-called  Athens  of  America.     *     *     * 

Exceedingly  interesting  in  this  department  were  the  photographs  of  free  i>nblie 
libraries,  which  exist  in  such  numbers  and  are  so  siluatrd  throughout  the  State 
[Massachusetts]  that  the  whole  p(»i)ulation.  almo.st  without  exception,  has  access  to 
them.  *  *  *  A  magnificent  and  extensive  exhibit  was  pivseuted  by  the  St;ito 
and  city  of  Xew  York.  *  *  *  Xot  less  extensive  and  coniph'to  was  the  exhibition 
of  tho  State  of  Illinois,  in  which  is  the  city  of  Cliicago.  Hcsidcs  the  exhibition  of 
children  at  their  work  and  the  model  schoolroom,  this  department  showed  very  rich 
ond  comi)lcto  collections. 

Tho  manual  training  work  was  very  fine.  Tho  first  place  was  occupiod  by  the  city 
of  Chicago,  whoso  exhibits  were  excellent.  Both  of  the  State  normal  schools  sent 
interesting  exhibits. 

Of  tho  exhibitions  of  the  Xorthwestorn  States  the  best  was  from  Minnesota.  A 
number  of  cities  and  towns  took  part  in  it,  but  the  chief  place  belonged  to  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis*,  twin  cities.  The  general  course  of  elementary  instruction  was 
very  complete  there. 

In  the  exhibit  of  the  State  of  Indiana  the  principal  place  also  belonged  to  two 
cities,  Indiauajiolis  and  Laporte.  Tho  first  of  these  sent  a  beautiful  collection  of 
photographs.  In  the  schools  of  this  city  the  method  of  teaching  is  based  as  far  aa 
possible  on  the  inmie«liato  observation  of  nature. 

Exceedingly  interesting  wero  two  large  wall  diagrams  showing  tho  distribution 
of  young  people's  r«?ading  circles  and  of  reading  circles  of  t<jachers.  In  the  State 
of  Indiana  nearly  every  school  has  a  library  altachcd,  to  wliich  the  pupils  have 
accesM.     *     *     * 

The  teachers  als«»  have  their  special  clubs  and  circles,  the  aim  of  which  is  prin- 
cipally to  discuss  the  latest  works  on  education  and  oom]»aro  views  on  the 
game.     *     •     * 

From  Pennsylvania,  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  advanced  States  of  the  Union, 
more  could  have  been  expected.  However,  tho  superintendent  had  sent  a  very  com- 
plete rei^ort  of  the  school  work  and  statistics  of  public  instruction.  Tho  visitor 
was  im])ressed  by  tho  great  number  of  schools  in  the  State,  L*3,(X)0. 

Tho  department  of  the  Stato  of  Colorado  was  interesting  by  its  exhibition  of 
phonograi)hs  already  mentioned,  and  the  stenographic  reports  of  school  work  of  the 
city  of  Denver.  The  English  language  is  i)articularly  well  taught  in  the  schools  of 
that  State. 

The  rest  of  the  exhibits  were  simpler  in  character,  but  full  of  interest. 

Besides  tno  exhibits  of  kindergarten  connected  with  the  diiferent  State  exhibits, 
this  system  of  instruction  had  several  sections  oxelusivelv  devoted  to  it.  Tho  kiu- 
dergarten,  as  a  jnoparatory  stej)  to  the  jniinary  school,  has  met  with  success  in 
America.  It  attracts  tho  attention  of  teachers,  although  two-thirds  of  the  kinder- 
gartens are  private  institutions.  They  have  not  yet  become  a  i»art  of  the  system  of 
public  instruction,  as  is  the  case  in  Franee  with  the  so-called  ••'maternal  schools,'' 
and  BO  far  exist  only  in  cities.  At  the  present  t!me  137  cities  and  several  States  have 
acknowledged  their  usefulness  and  furnish  means  for  their  support.  Besides  several 
local  societies,  tliere  was  established  in  18UU  in  tho  city  of  Saratoga  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Union,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  unification  of  efiorts  in  that 
direction. 
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Tho  different  show  cases  in  this  department  belonged  to  the  Kindergarten  College 
of  the  city  of  Chicago.  T]ie  work  of  the  pupils  was  systematically  and  beantifolly 
displayed  in  tho  show  cases.  In  tho  first  division  of  tho  school,  children  of  2^  to  5i 
years  attend ;  in  tho  preparatory  department,  children  from  5^  to 6  years ;  and  in  tho 
e]cni«>iitary  department,  children  from  G  to  7  years;  in  tho  industrial  classes, children 
are  taught  from  6  to  14  years  of  agt\  The  house  of  Pestalozzi-Froubel  presented 
the  kindergarten  system  in  its  most  complete  and  purest  form.  Close  to  the  house 
was  a  large  garden  with  all  tlie  necessary  complementary  arrangements.  For  tho 
training  of  instruetors  in  these  sdiools  there  is  a  kindergarten  college  in  tho  city  of 
CLicago.  Tlic  course  in  it  embraces  three  years — the  studies  are  theorotical  and 
practical. 

Fur  technical  education  wo  shall  point  to  a  group  of  institutions  called  normal 
training  schools.  Two  scliools  of  the  city  of  Chicago  took  part  in  the  exhibition — 
one  for  beginners,  tho  other  a  professional  school;  also  technical  schools  of  the  fol- 
lowing cities:  St.  Louis,  Toledo,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  and  Now  York.  Near  by  was 
th«^  exhibition  of  the  Jewish  school  of  Baron  Hii-sch,  also  from  Now  York. 

For  an  exposititm  like  tho  Columbian  this  is  a  very  meager  presentation  of  techni- 
cal education,  jiarticularly  for  a  country  where  technical  knowledge  stands  so  high. 
However,  Americans  do  notdeccivo  themsclvcM  on  the  subject  and  confess  that  tech- 
nical education  is  not  us  general  with  them  as  it  ought  to  bo. 

Tvorskoi,  tho  author  of  Letters  from  America,  speaks  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
who,  having  sentenced  a  young  offender  to  the  reformatory,  congratulated  him  on 
the  happy  ]>rospe<-t  for  him  of  acipiiriisg  a  trade,  which,  owing  to  the  lack  of  insti- 
tulioiiH  «>f  that  lvin«1,  did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many. 

From  the  jnusent  short  review  nf  the  exhibition  wo  shall  have  to  exclude  the 
institutions  for  tho  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  feeble  minded;  also 
the  schools  for  the  colored  race,  un<l  the  school  of  tho  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  whoso  work  is  deserving  of  particular  attention. 

The  department  of  school  ap])liances,  text-books,  and  school  material  was  located 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  building.  The  exhibit  of  books  for  school  nso  was  very 
large.  »  *  *  Besides  the  International  Educational  Series,  Appleton  has  published 
many  volumes  of  compilations  on  similar  subjects.  Other  linns  pay  principal  atten- 
tion to  text-books,  which,  being  m  great  demand,  prove  very  prolitablo.  There  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  quality  of  t<'xt-bookrt.  Some  of  the  i>oor,  out-of-tiic-way  schools, 
consisting  of  one  class,  use  only  small  editions  printed  on  cheap  paper,  while  tho  rich 
city  schools  of  such  centers  as  Now  York  or  Boston  and  St.  Louis  use  very  hand- 
some editions.  This  variety,  however,  has  its  inconveniences,  and  lately  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  centralization  in  that  line. 

Wo  made  a  collection  of  tcxt'books  used  in  the  jirimary  Sfhools  which  can  give 
an  idea  of  the  character  and  dlHtincrtive  features  of  the  books  used  for  instruc-tion  in 
American  schools.  It  has  been  forwarded  to  tho  educational  library  of  the  depart- 
ment of  pu1)lic  instruction  in  Uussia. 

In  tho  exhibit  of  the  L'nited  States  Bureau  of  Kdueation  a  model  library  of  5,000 
volumes  was  arranged.  Kejiorts  an<l  statistical  tables  were  displayed;  also  photo- 
graphs of  school  buildings.  A  separate  show  case  was  devoted  to  tho  schools  of 
Alaska. 

The  moth'l  library  was  selected  by  a  special  commission  of  experts  from  tho  Ameri- 
can Library  Association.  It  consisted  of  5,000  of  the  most  suitable  books,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  experts,  for  a  city  public  library.  The  publishers'  prices  of  tho  books, 
without  reduction,  amounted  to  $12,000.  All  these  books  were  entered  in  a  special 
catalogue  of  3(K)  ]»ages. 

Those  interested  in  the  formation  of  a  librory  were  especially  attracted  to  this 
exhibit,  as  all  the  most  modern  inventions  for  the  cataloguing,  finding,  and  preser- 
vation of  books  an^l  ]»aniphlet8  were  made  use  of.  At  the  close  of  tho  Exposition 
this  library  will  be  sent  to  Washington  to  be  placed  In  tho  Bureau  of  EdacatUi^^.* 
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Professor  Rice^  who  was  comiuissioned  by  The  Forum  to  make  a  stndy  of  the  school 
work  of  the  country,  characterized  the  first  impression  of  his  visit  by  the  very 
expressive  word  ''chaos.''  Doubtless  there  is  a  groat  difference  in  the  mode  of 
instruction,  programmes,  and  results  achieved  by  the  different  primary  schools.  At 
the  same  time  they  also  have  a  great  deal  in  common ;  essentially  the  same  Ameri- 
can spirit  animates  them  all.  There  is  also  a  constant  tendency  toward  a  unification 
of  the  methods  of  instruction. 

Of  the  three  fpndamcntal  principles  on  which  the  work  of  public  instruction  is 
agitated  in  western  Europe,  namely,  compulsory  attendance,  free  instruction,  and 
neutrality  in  regard  to  religion,  the  two  last  are  acknowledged  in  all  the  States 
of  the  Union.  *  *  *  Gradually,  but  not  without  a  severe  struggle,  the  people 
came  to  the  conviction  that  elementary  education  must  be  accessible  to  all,  to  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  A  decidedly  new  departure  in  this  direction  was  taken  in 
1837  under  the  leadership  of  Horace  Mann,  the  well-known  worker  in  the  educa- 
tional iield.  The  free  <*ohool  system  is  at  present  firmly  established  in  the  States  of 
the  Union.  »  »  »  The  second  in  importance  is  the  nonsectarian  character  of  the 
schodls,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  i^tat<is.  A  great  many  ditterent  denomi- 
nations and  sects  exist  in  the  Union,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  stat-e  religion,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  complete  separation  of  church  and  state,  it  is  natural  that  tho 
schools  should  exclude  from  their  programme  dogmatic  theology.  The  children  of 
the  different  denominations  receive  religions  instruction  from  their  spiritual  instruct- 
ors in  the  so-called  Sunday  schools.  In  the  public  schools  the  duties  of  the  teacher 
are  to  set  their  pupils  a  good  example  in  morality  and  good  conduct.  In  some 
States  the  custom  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  schools  is  still  kept  up,  but  without 
any  special  comment  being  made. 

The  third  principle,  comi)nlsory  attendance,  is  so  far  in  force  only  in  27  States; 
the  others  are  on  the  way  to  its  introduction.  Since  1886  this  tendency  has  been 
increasing.  If^ee  admission  of  all  children  to  the  schools  exists  in  principle  in  the 
Northern,  Eastern,  and  Western  States.  All  the  children  of  a  certain  district  or  town 
have  a  right  to  attend  the  same  school,  without  distinction  of  sex,  condition,  or  rac«. 
In  the  1(>  Southern  States  separate  schools  are  established  for  the  negroes.  In  practice 
the  children  of  colored  races  attend  separate  schools  in  the  other  States  also.  This 
is  principally  the  case  in  tho  primary  grades ;  in  the  higher  grades  this  distinction 
is  not  made. 

A  very  characteristic  trait  of  American  schools  is  the  coeducation  of  tho  sexes  and 
the  similarity  of  the  education  of  girls  to  that  of  boys  in  all  branches.  Coeduca- 
tion is  in  practice  now  in  the  whole  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  large  cities. 
The  girls  study  with  the  boys,  not  only  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  also  in  the 
secondary  schools  and  in  the  universities.  The  results,  according  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  American  instructors,  are  very  satisfactory.  The  young  people  are  gen- 
tle in  their  behavior  in  class;  the  girls  work  more  diligently  in  trying  to  emulate 
their  cuinpanions.  There  are  no  shortened  programmes  or  simplilied  text-books  for 
girls;  they  are  working  with  the  boys  on  an  equal  footing  and  freciuently  surpass 
them  in  the  progress  made.     *     •     • 

In  the  sphere  of  State  legislation  a  tendency  toward  unification  and  centralization 
is  noticeable.  At  the  head  of  the  school  work  of  earh  State  stands  (1)  the  State 
board  of  education,  (2)  county  boards  of  education,  (3)  city  boards  of  education,  (4) 
district  school  boards.  With  the  committees  of  the  first  three  orders  are  superin- 
tendents, whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  schools  and  the  school  work.     "     *■     • 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  given  to  school  hygiene  in  recent  years,  it  is  the 
duty  of  inspectors  to  see  that  all  the  rules  are  com])lied  with  in  regard  to  vaccina- 
tion, the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases,  heating  and  ventilation 
of  the  buildings,  etc.  The  number  of  supervising  olliccrs  in  this  branch  in  the 
United  States  is  2,094. 
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111  tho  public  presd  uiul  iu  tlio  reports  of  the  (*omiiUHRioner  of  Kduration  it  in  con* 
Btnutly  pointed  out  tliat  tliifi  work  lias  not  yet  attuiiieil  IIh  proper  iiroportion.  The 
oppoBitioii  to  it  coiiios  from  tho  local  school  commit  tees,  but  tho  teiidonry  is  to 
incroAse  it.  The  Hchool  coinmittecd  of  lar^e  cities  rival  fi*o([Uontly  in  iullucnce  the 
State  eommitti'08.  Thoy  are  guiitTally  quite  iuih'pondeut  aiid  merely  scud  their  sta- 
tistical reports  to  the  State  HUperiiitemlent.  In  the  hcIiooIb  of  the  fur  West,  situat^Ml 
on  tho  prairicHor  iuniouutaiu<»us  district-H,  the  teachers  manifest  great  indopondeuce 
iu  their  Beho«>l  Avnrk,  in  teai.-hing  a.s  well  an  iu  the  government  of  the  schools.  Bat 
it  is  difterent  iu  tlie  older  StatoH.  There  the  school  Imnrds  deiiue  A'ciy  carefully  how 
and  vrhat  shall  be  taught  during  the  year.  The  regulations  to  this  etVect  form  whole 
volumes — a  schoolroom  guide,  where  traehers  cun  lind  full  instrueticms  for  action  in 
every  x>e:4isiMe  coutin;;enry.  These  regulations  for  the  duties  of  teachers  ai-e  not 
made  from  a  desire  to  narrow  down  their  liberty  of  uction,  -whirh  would  bo  contrary 
to  tho  American  spirit,  but  in  view  of  a  i>raeti<'al  necessity. 

Owing  to  the  eondilions  «)f  American  life,  teachers  do  not  remain  long  in  their 
places.  ]>uis.son,  iu  his  valuable  work  on  American  schools,  mentions  tho  State  of 
Kansas,  where  one-third  of  tho  tcaehers  are  changed  annually;  in  the  New  England 
States  it  is  one-fifth.  The  ecrtiiicat«8  presented  by  the  candidates  for  teaching 
testify  to  their  knowledge  of  subjects  taught,  not  to  their  ability  to  conduct  a  class; 
consequently  in  hoiuo  of  these  regulations  furnished  to  youTig  teachers  innovations 
are  expressly  forbidd<;u,  as  they  would  load  only  to  a  loss  of  valua]>lo  time.  The 
committee  makes  a  written  contract  with  tho  teacher  in  which  all  tho  duties  of 
the  latter  are  enumerated.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  teachers  have  to  present  to 
the  superintendent  a  full  report  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  intrusted  to  them. 

For  tho  preparation  of  teachers  thi*ro  are  special  institutions — normal  scliools — in 

which  the  course  lasts  fnnu  two  to  four  years.     For  negro  teachers  there  exist  special 

normal  schools  ami  edueational  institutions  to  tlie  number  of  40.     One-third  of  them 

are  supported  by  religious  and  educational  societies,     (iraduates  of  normal  schools 

do  not  form  a  large  percentage  of  teucherH. 

Per  cent. 

For  Maine 28 

For  New  Hampshire 17 

For  Connecticut 42 

And  only  in  the  small  State  of  Rhode  Island  it  nmounts  to  70  per  cent. 

Tho  female  teachers  outnumlier  the  mab's.  In  the  Froebid  sch<»oIs  they  reign 
supreme,  and  ])redominato  also  in  the  one-class  sc-hools.  in  the  elementary  and 
intermediate  schools.  *  *  >^  Kvidently  the  jiassing  of  eb-nicntary  instruction 
into  tho  hands  of  women  exclusively  is  only  a  question  of  time  in  the  Uuitod 
States.     *     *     * 

In  the  programme  of  study  for  tlie  dillerent  elementary  schools  there  is  great 
variety.  Ameriean  elementary  Bcho()ls  aredividi'd  into  Iwola?-/*'  groups,  the  graded 
and  ungraded  schools.  The  nngradr<l  schools  consist  t)f  one  class  with  one  teacher. 
Their  principal  aim  is  to  teach  those  attending  them  'MhcthnM*  \Vs"  :  Keadin*:,  ■writ- 
ing, arithmetic.  As  soon  as  there  is  an  opportunity  these  schools  are  converted  into 
graded  scliools.  Tin?  gra<led  schools,  asalrea«ly  stated,  ani  i>f  three  kimls,  primary, 
intermediate  or  granunar,  and  high  schools.  The  course  iu  these  extends  from  live 
to  six  or  eight  years.     "     "     * 

The  Knglish  language  is  nnconditioTially  coini>nlsory  in  the  pnblii*  schools  f»f  the 
United  States,  even  where  the  majority  of  the  pojnilatiou  speak  a  dilVercnt  laiiiruage. 

The  Ameriean  scdiools  havti  ji  very  dillicult  task  to  i»erforni.  They  have  to  train 
children  to  become  citizens  capable  of  taking  ])art  in  public  affairs  from  such  diverse 
niaterial  as  the  native  Yanke«;s,  the  m-groes,  the  Indians,  and  tho  foreign  immi- 
grants, consisting  of  (^icrmans,  Irish,  French,  Italians,  Swedes,  Norwegians.  Poles, 
Russians,  and  I )anes.  All  these  persons  coubl  not  take  part  in  the  atVairs  of  tho 
country  unless  they  were  familiar  with  its  language,  for  which  reason  the  schools 
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pay  partiruljir  Jittriitiou  to  lliia  instruction.  The  uiniiLer  of  kcIiooIs  and  pupils  is 
very  great,  and  during  the  last  docado  gn^at  progress  lias  been  noticed  in  this  direc- 
tion.    *     "     * 

Private  denominational  elementary  Bchools  are  of  little  importance.  Of  the  wholo 
nnniber  of  pupils  only  U  i^t  cent  attend  them.  The  remaining  91  i)er  cent  attcud 
the  public  schools.     *     ♦     • 

The  liiiih  average  eo.st  of  s'^hool  biiildincs  in  the  United  States  is  duo  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  put  nj)  now  in  tlui  most  modern  Btyle.  They  an",  remarkable  ftir  the 
comfort  and  litne.ss  in  their  arrangement  of  class  rooms  as  well  as  for  handsome 
architecture.  Many  of  the  schools  contain  large  halls  for  gymuasLie  and  other  exer- 
cises and  meetings,  workshops  for  manual  training,  libraries,  and  physical  aud 
chemical  laboratoricM. 

In  contrast  U)  these  city  schools,  the  country  schools  have  frequently  very  poor 
accomnmdation^.  In  the  mountain  districts  and  on  the  prairies  the  common  log 
schoolhouse  is  still  met  with.  The  majority  of  these  schools  have  frame  buildings. 
Tlicse  last  are  a  si»eci;il  Amrrican  invention.  l"xt ernally  they  resemble  pretty  cot- 
tages; they  do  not  cost  much,  an<l  arc  furnished  complete  from  the  manufactory. 
But  they  have  their  di:'advanljgt^s;  in  the  winter  they  are  cold,  in  the  summer  very 
warm,  and  whv.u  the  wind  blows  high  they  are  turned  over  like  card  houses.'  The 
reports  that  cyclones  have  carried  off  wholo  villages  are  not  fables.  I  myself  had  a 
chance  of  seeing  a  littlo  village  destroyed  by  the  wind.  The  inhabitants  had 
encamped  around  the  spot  and  seemed  not  to  grieve  murh  about  what  had  happened. 
Some  of  the  houses,  among  them  the  schoolhouse,  which  had  been  lying  on  its  side, 
were  propped  up,  and  the  i)eo2)le  were  rebuilding  the  other  houses. 

Tlio  division  of  gynniastic  apparatus  was  especially  examined  by  T.  Tv.  Gncrd,  who 
purchased  at  the  Exposition  some  portions  of  the  apparatus  which  seemed  to  him 
particularly  new  and  interesting.  Such  gymnastic  ajiparatus  as  was  purchased  was 
forwarded  to  the  educational  museum  connected  with  the  military  iustitutious  in 
St.  Petersburg,  where  it  can  be  seen  by  those  interested  in  the  subject.  Besides  the 
section  of  •rymnastic  a])paratus,  a  very  exttjnsive  ctdlectivo  exhibition  of  the  so-called 
North  Ameiican  Tiirn-Verciu  was  deserving  of  attention. 

These  'TyTnnastic  associations,  judging  from  the  pamphlets  at  the  Exposition,  have' 
for  their  aim  the  ])hysical  development  of  children,  youths,  and  grown  persons; 
besides,  thfy  are  trying  to  improve  the  mental  development  of  their  members  by 
instituting  reading  circles  and  clubs  where  debates  are  carried  on  and  pamphlets 
and  bot)!;s  jmblishcd.  The  leaders  in  this  movement  assert  that  gymnastic  exercises, 
practic«?d  in  circles  and  in  schools,  tend  to  form  a  nation  of  good  soldiers  in  case  of 
need,  and  in  the  meantime  devehip  in  the  young  courage,  independence,  presence  of 
mind,  and  cherrl'nlness.     »     *     * 

The  c<dh;ctive  exhibit  o£  commercial  schools  attracted  the  attention  of  specialists 
aud  men.'haiits.  ('onimi*r»ial  education  in  America  presejits  ]>eculiar  characteris- 
tics suited  to  the  local  ne<*ds  and  circumstances  of  the  great  transatlantic  Repub- 
li<;.  *  *  **  These  colleges,  or  schools,  very  well  supjily  the  demand  for  trained 
bookkeejiors,  sti-nographers,  and  typewriters,  and  are  a  great  convenience  to  candi- 
dates for  these  positions. 

At  the  Universal  Ex]K)sition  in  Paris  in  18S9  the  Catholic  clergy  declined  to  take 
part,  the  relations  of  the  clerical  jimvor  and  th«'  Kepublic  were  strained,  and  in  the 
I'^ench  educational  d(?partment  the  x^uhlic  school  reigned  supreme.  It  was  con- 
cluded to  make  up  for  this  omission  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

According  to  the  idra  of  Cardinal  Gi])bons,  of  Baltimore,  there  wore  to  be  col- 
lected for  the  Exposition  exhibits  of  Catholic  schools  of  the  Avholo  world,  and  the 
arrangement  was  to  be  as  interesting  and  <'xtensive  as  possible,  in  order  to  present 
to  the  public  the  resnlts  of  the  labors  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  field  of  popular 


*Iit  ri>:isonIiii;  frtim  tlic  i>nrtii'iil;ir  cnso  iinrr.itfil  in  tho  cluAiii;;  portinii  of  the  i>ara^ruph  to  tlio 
Kcmr:il,  tlio  uutLor  Las  ulluwci  Um  frrr  piny  to  tho  ixn.i^iuutiou. — £d. 
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instnictioii,  and  thus  to  advocate  tlio  u\o.:\  of  parish  si-hoolfl.  To  the  appeal  of  the 
Cardiuul  the  majority  of  Catholic  KchoolH  of  America  and  some  iiistitntious  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Kn«;laud  rcspondfd.  The  exhibit:)  from  these  countries  formed 
together  a  collectivo  exhibitlou  which  occupied  the  enormous  space  of  2l),000  sijuare 
feet.  There  were  takin.'j;  part  in  it  12  brot]i«'rho(>ds  of  lieuedictines^  Capuchins, 
Jesuits,  and  the  ordfr  of  Christian  Urothers;  37  sistcrlioods,  of  which  ^'O  noticed 
the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dauie,  the  JSisturs  of  Mercy,  the  Sisters  of  tho  Poor  in  Christ, 
etc.     *     •     • 

Of  the  Kuropoan  instiUitiou.s  there  were  represented  at  tlit)  exhibition  Gd  from 
Francr,  .5  ironi  Spain,  and  L' fioiu  Ku'^hind. 

There  was  ph-nty  of  niatcrial  lor  inspection,  even  an  excess  of  it.  Most  promi- 
nent were  feuiabj  handiwork  and  drawings.  The  Chri.stian  Brothers  exhibited  in 
their  Auieric;in  schools  the  work  of  pupils  in  tho  English  language  of  very  good 
quality,  also  in  composition.  In  the  diocese  of  Kentucky  some  water  colors  were 
prominent ;  in  woodwork  a  carved  altar  of  very  iino  execution,  the  work  of  the 
pupils  of  »St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

In  looking  over  tho  programme  of  fitudy  in  the  ]>ariHh  scliools  of  tho  diocoso  of 
Philadelphia  I  noticed  that  in  the  grammar  ;;rado  schools  the  geographies  only  men- 
tioned, in  regard  to  Russia,  that  tho  River  Volga  flowed  there  and  that  there  were 
three  cities,  St.  IVtersburg,  Moscow,  and  Odessa. 

The  schools  for  deaf-mutes  of  St.  Ktienne,  Desancon,  Rourg,  and  Rienno  exhibited 
appliances  for  the  instruction  «)f  their  pupils,  with  illustrations  of  the  position  of  the 
lips  in  pronouncing  tho  lctt<:rs.  In  the  c(»nim(-rci:il  department  of  the  schools  of 
IIavr(^  a  small  mu.^cuui  was  ( stablislicd.  wlnre  all  iinporttrd  products  wcrt;  exhibited 
as  an  assistance  in  the  study  of  «-ommcrri:)l  geograjihy  and  natural  science. 

In  some  of  tho  French  schools  the  study  of  st«'n'>graphy  was  introduced  as  an  inno- 
vation, which  is  of  great  x^ractical  ituportan<'e  at  present.  In  examining  tho  albums 
and  collections  in  this  department  I  was  more  than  once  surprised  to  llnd  that  tho 
character  of  tho  subjects  was  throughout  connected  with  the  church.  Tho  drawings 
were  copies  of  images  and  church  frescos;  architectural  work  was  devoted  to  church 
edifices;  oven  cabinetmaking  and  tho  ironwork  had  a  churrh  character.  Such 
specialization  can  hardly  prove  desirable,  in  view  of  tlie  small  industrial  importance 
of  such  work.  Taken  in  general,  this  department  ahowe«l  that  the  Catholic  clergy 
was  working  very  energetically  in  the  iield  of  jmblic  iusi  ruction.  i 

The  department  of  the  dilferent  Protestant  churches  and  religious  associations  pre- 
sented a  mass  of  fa<'ts  in  regard  to  their  activity  in  public  instrmrtion.  The  iirst 
place  must  be  assigned  here  to  the  .vcjction  of  the  ("oni;regationa!ists.     •     »     *  ,. 

.  The  Methoilists  have  foundcil  10  religious  Hcminaries,  theological  faculties  at  some 
universities,  45  male  and  femah.'  collei:,es,  and  (U  cla>sic:;l  seminaries;  the  Raptists, 
34  colh^gea,  7  theological  institutions,  and  5»)  academies,  priiuipally  in  the  Stuith- 
cni  States;  tho  Unite«l  brethren  in  C'lirist.  'J  uni\  ei cities, 0  c«,lleges,  (J  arailemies,  and 
1  male  seminary ;  the  l)i.s(;iplcs  of  Christ,  r»,T.".(>  Sunday  schools.  In  this  department 
Avas  also  the  e\hi]>it  of  a  v<?ry  attractive  association,  called  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  Urnnches  of  this  ansoeiation  exist  in  miiny  count  lies  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Afrii  a,  and  in  tho  islands  of  th(>  P:icille.  In  Russia  (probably  in  Finland 
and  the  Raltic  jjton  inces;  there  are  [)  of  them.  The  association  exercises  an  extensive 
and  beiiellcii;!  inline  net?,  and  its  activity  has  the  sympiithy  of  tho  i>eople. 

The  .Tews  had  two  exhibits,  the  prolVshionnl  institutions  of  Raron  Ilirsch  and  the 
collective  exhibition  of  the  Alliance  Israelite  rniverselle.  Tho  schools  of  this  asso- 
ciation did  not  x>resent  a  donondnati(mal  character.  Their  aims  are  purely  educa- 
tional, and  they  try  to  avoid  the  narrow  spirit  of  exclusiveucss.  It  has  nearly  40,000 
members.  It  has  taken  up  the  ditUcult  task  of  assisting  the  moral  and  intellectual 
development  of  th«;  Jews,  of  encouraging  the  aciiuirt^nient  of  pri»fessi«)ns  and  trades, 
of  struggling  against  tlnMr  ignorance  and  faults,  fre«juently  the  result  of  ill-founded 
prejudices,  and  of  assisting  as  much  as  possible  in  their  emancipation  in  those  coun- 
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tries  Avhoro  iho.y  do  not  enjoy  full  civil  and  roliyious  lilM-rty.  This  association,  work- 
ing outside  of  political  and  roligioiis  questions,  directs  its  activity,  according;  to  a 
circular  publisbt'd,  principally  to  the  work  of  education,  and  has  cstaMishcd  nchuuls 
founded  on  the  modern  demands  of  education,  in  place  of  tlio  old  Talmud  Toro*s 
school,  AvLicli  is  of  a  sectarian  character.  These  schools  have  been  established  in 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterrauean  in  Asia  Minor  and  Africa. 
The  show  cases  at  the  Exposition  were  filled  with  a  quantity  of  articles ;  the  exhibits 
of  agricultural  institutions  excited  special  interest,  as  they  proved  that  %vitb  projier 
education  the  young  Jews  w«!re  capable  of  taking  an  interest  in  agriculture,  for 
which  in  Russia  they  generally  show  an  aversion. 

In  the  same  proportion  as  the  exhibit  of  the  United  States  was  extensive,  many- 
sided,  and  interesting,  the  exhibit  of  foreign  countries  was  modest  and  incomplete, 
with  the  exception  of,  perliaps,  Germany,  Russia,  and  France.  This  is  quite  nat- 
ural. Thoso  who  come  to  an  exhibition  generally  come  with  the  intention  of  study- 
ing the  local  educational  system,  caring  comparatively  little  for  the  education  of 
foreign  countries,  which  is  already  known  to  them.  The  school,  and  particularly 
the  primary  school,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  conditions  and  customs  of 
the  country  to  which  it  belongs  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
it  to  know  something  of  the  country  itself,  of  its  inhabitants,  and  to  be  able  to  visit 
personally  some  of  its  institutions.  Since  exhibitions  have  become  so  frequent, 
pupils  and  teachers  would  be  losing  valuable  time  iu  2)reparing  for  them.  In  the 
case  of  one's  own  exposition  this  is  different,  for  it  appears  to  those  iu  charge  of 
public  instruction  similar  to  a  general  examination  Avith  the  whole  nation  for  its 
audience. 

Of  the  European  countries,  Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  England  had  arranged 
fairly  good  exhibitions.  The  first  place  must  doubtless  be  awarded  to  Germany  for 
the  fullness,  variety,  and  interest  of  its  exhibit.  The  external  facade  of  the  build- 
ing was  very  handsome.  There  were  over  5tX)  exhibits  sent,  representing  primary 
Bcliools,  intermediate  schools,  universities,  special  institutions  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
German  dc^iiartment  of  public  instruction.  A  very  large  collei^ti<m  of  text-books, 
books,  atlases,  globes,  wall  maps,  and  other  school  ax)pliances,  work  of  x>"pils,  and 
photographs  completed  the  exhibit. 

The  second  place  belongi'd  to  the  Russian  school  exhibit,  which  occupied  live 
rooms.  In  the  first  room  w:is  the  exhibit  of  the  educational  museum — a  com2)leto  col- 
lection of  school  appliances,  text-books,  ditferent  editions,  etc.,  all  very  tastefully 
and  cleverly  arranged  by  the  distinguished  educator,  T.  Tv.  Guerd.  Next  came 
the  room  with  the  exhibit  of  the  departtneiit  of  couimunicatiou  (roads),  and  the 
room  containing  private  exhibits,  conspicuous  among  which  was  a  beautiful  show 
case  from  the  cartograx^hical  establishment  of  111  line;  a  copy  of  the  book  of  Mme. 
Altchevski,  What  the  People  Should  Read;  the  section  of  the  association  for  the 
extension  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  calculating  machine  of  Oder,  tin;  universal 
school  bench  of  Professor  Brandt,  of  the  University  of  CliarkotV,  and  the  exhibits  of 
the  Technioal  InstituU^  of  St.  Petersburg,  etc.  To  the  left  of  the  second  corridor 
were  arranged  two  alcoves;  one  was  occupied  by  the  exhibit  of  the  Central  School 
of  Technical  Drawing  of  Baron  Stieglitz,  the  other  by  that  of  the  Schoid  of  Draw- 
ing of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Fine  Art. 

Opposite  to  these  was  a  large  room  devoted  to  the  institutions  of  the  Empress 
Marie.  This  denartincnt  was  in  the  care  of  Mme.  Semetchkine.  who  is  well  known 
in  America  and  who  was  at  the  Ex])ositiou  in  Philadelphia.  The  handiwork  of 
women  attracted  geueral  attention.  Tluj  DemidoU"  Asylum  for  Working  People  in 
St.  Petersburg  had  on  exhibition  a  present  intended  for  the  Prejsident  of  the  United 
States,  a  handsome  scarf  of  red  satin  embroidered  after  an  antique  Russian  design 
of  the  thirteiMitli  century.  For  the  wife  of  the  President  was  a  largo  sai.'het,  on 
whieli  was  represented  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Leo  with  Ameiican  cereals  in  the 
unfortunate  year  of  our  famine.     The  majority  of  the  exhibits  of  the  dex>artment  of 
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the  EniprcBS  Marie  wore  presented  to  the  Aniericaus  as  an  acknowlodgiiieut  of  their 
Araternal  assistance.  Next  came  the  room  of  the  department  of  public  instruction, 
the  exhibit  of  which  was  very  complctiv  The  exhibit  of  the  school  district  of  the 
Caucasus  wtis  very  complut«^  and  luten^sting.  Hero  also  were  the  publications  of 
the  imperial  commisHiou  for  the  introduction  of  reading  among  the  people. 

France  occupied  three  ruonis  filled  with  cases  in  which  were  displayed  text-books, 
other  school  books,  and  the  work  of  pupils.  Of  these  lust  must  be  noticed  the  so-called 
"cahiers  de  roulement/'  in  which  each  pupil  in  turn  writes  his  8oh(»ol  task.  A  book 
is  received  in  which  all  the  pupils  of  the  class  have  taken  part>  and  which  gives  the 
Inspector  a  clear  idea  of  tlie  condition  of  the  class  and  serves  as  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  pupils  for  carrying  on  their  tasks  in  an  earnest  manner.  Next  to  the  room  of 
the  department  of  public  instruction  was  the  exhibition  of  the  well-known  Paris 
school  "  l^colo  dcH  Arts  et  Metiers." 

In  the  English  division  of  the  exhibition  in  the  Manufactures  Building  was  the 
exhibit  of  the  city  of  London,  of  the  s<:ience  and  art  dcpartnuMit  whicn  had  sent 
the  work  of  pupils,  and  of  the  I'niversity  of  Oxford,  demonstrating  the  system  of 
university  extension.  This  system  is  known  in  Uussiu  through  the  works  of  the 
Moscow  i)rofe(ssor,  T.  T.  Yanjul. 

in  the  Woman*s  Building,  Great  Britain  presente<l  many  interesting  things  in 
regard  to  female  edu<ratiou,  ])rincLpuIly  the  higher  education;  in  prinuiry  education 
there  was  very  little  to  be  seen  in  this  building.  Very  interesting  and  convincing 
was  an  exhibition  of  card  pliotographs  of  the  babies  of  somehuiics  who  ha<l  received 
a  degree  in  the  Knglish  uiiivei-sitics.  The  object  of  these  cards  was  to  show  that 
study  did  not  uuilt  women  to  be  mothers.  The  ])ruof  was  very  striking,  for  the 
babies  looked  so  well,  so  fat,  and  s<i  full  of  life  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  them, 
and  the  mothers  by  their  side  in  their  professoris*  ca])8  had  reason  to  be  proud  of 
them. 

The  attention  of  foreign  educators  and  representatives  of  learning  centered,  after 
the  United  States,  principally  on  the  other  American  countries  and  cohmies.  The 
exhibitions  of  the  two  countries  adjacent  to  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico, 
although  place<l  side  by  side,  Avere  very  dissimilar.  The  race  characteristics  of  each 
were  immediately  apparent.  The  exhibits  of  C-anadu  occujiied  several  rooms.  There 
were  sections  of  public  instruction  in  the  ditlerent  pn»vinces,  which  are  perfectly 
indei)eudeut  of  each  other  iu  this  respect;  there  were  those  of  Catholic  and  Protest- 
ant schools,  and  those  of  private  lirms  and  individuals. 

Among  the  provincial  exhibitions  the  most  interesting  was  that  uf  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  The  department  of  public  instruction  of  this  Province  had  published 
for  the  exhibition  a  very  excellent  book,  The  Educational  Systi-m  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

In  Mexico  public  instruction  has  a<lvanced  con^iiderabiy  of  late  years,  but  the 
percentage  of  students  is  still  only  1.7.  In  tlieor\ ,  education  is  considered  fr<'e  and 
compulsory,  but  in  practice,  particularly  in  the  less  jiopulons  States  where  the 
Indians  predominate,  com])ulsory  atteudanct;  can  not  be  ent'orced  yet.  Coeducation 
is  found  only  in  exceptional  cases.  The  civili/ed  Indians  are  taught  with  the  whites. 
For  those  not  yet  civili/ed  special  st^lnmls  are  established,  where  the  teachers  are 
young  Indians,  taken  from  the  same  tribe  and  trained  in  institutions  for  teachers. 
There  are  iu  Mexico  2,87y  Government  schools  for  boys,  and  1,079  for  girls;  mixed 
schools,  327 J  municipal  schools  for  boys,  3,170,  and  1,050  for  girls;  mixed,  503. 
Total,  9,0J'J. 

There  are  schools  for  the  training  of  male  teachers,  and  one  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
for  the  training  of  loniale  teachers.  Besides  these,  there  are  in  the  country  2  agricul- 
tural colleges,  1  commercial  college,  and  3  technical  schools  for  pupils  of  both  sexes. 
Side  by  side  with  the  ])ublic  schools  there  ilourish  also  a  considerable  number  of 
private  schools,  principally  un«ler  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

Among  the  countries  of  South  America  let  us  consider  in  [)as8ing  the  little  Repub- 
lic of  Uruguay,  which  has  given  a  good  example  of  energy  and  perseverance  in  the 
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"work  of  public  instruction.  Until  1877,  "when  tbo  law  for  general  education  wae 
first  passed  there,  the  schools  were  in  a  very  low  stato.  There  were  only  412  schools 
in  the  whole  country,  and  these  furnished  a  limited  amount  of  instruction.  In  1891, 
the  dale  of  latest  statistics,  the  number  of  schools  had  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
number  of  pupils  was  more  than  three  times  as  great.  Education  was  made  free 
and  compulsory;  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  both  sexes  there  were  two  semi- 
naries; the  teachers  were  twice  assembled  in  educational  congress;  for  the  study  of 
tho  latest  subjects  of  investigation  specialists  were  sent  to  Europe;  an  educatiouiil 
museum  was  established  at  tho  capital.  The  instruction  in  the  schools  is  according 
to  tho  latest  demands  in  education.  Tho  school  buildings  arc  improved  and  well  sup- 
plied ;  many  luivo  libraries  attached  to  them.  Tho  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher 
iB36,  Avhich  is  not  excessive.  Tho  country  has  one  kindergarten  and  an  industrial 
school.     By  the  side  of  the  public  schools  there  are  also  x^rivato  institutions. 

In  each  department  (the  Government  subdivisions  of  tho  country)  is  organized  a 
committee  of  x)ublic  instruction,  the  members  of  Avhich  servo  without  pay  and  each 
division  has  an  inspector.  Tho  Government  spends  annually  one-ninth  of  its  income 
for  public  instruction;  the  prico  of  the  education  of  each  pupil  amounts  to  $13.27. 
Ah  a  result  of  these  cflTorts  tliere  is  a  great  imi)roYcment  in  primary  instruction.  In 
the  words  of  the  report,  '^jEl  caracter  de  la  cnsenau/a  es  educative,  racional,  apro- 
piado,  rigorosamente  gradual,  y  X)or  lo  tanto,  progresivo,  integro,  armonio,  vivo, 
agradable  y,  sobre  toda,  pra'ctico  a  fin  de  que  dicha  ensefianza  repose  sobre  bases 
Bolides!'' 

To  a  Northerner  this  excessive  enthusiasm  and  delight  may  appear  naive,  but  when 
fho  object  of  it  is  the  education  of  the  people  we  must  respect  it.  Every  country 
could  be  and  ouglit  to  be  proud  of  <a  similar  success.  The  iicople  of  Uruguay  must 
have  remembered  the  words  of  the  late  President  Garfield,  that  ''Good  schools  are 
less  expensive  than  revolutions." 

It  Avould  take  too  long  to  exmnino  tlie  other  American  countries,  particularly  since 
only  <i  few  of  them  (]'>razi],  Jnmaica)  had  school  exhibits;  for  this  reason  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  the  following  statistical  table: 


Cuiintries. 


roiiulntlcm. 


Argent ino  Itcpublio 

Donvia 

BrHzil 

CaimUu 

Chilo 

Colombia 

CutftuiUra 

Cuba 

KcuHiIor 

Guatuiualu 

Guiana  (Uritish) 

Guiaua  ( Fruuch)  . . . 

Haiti 

Ilonduma 

IIon4liira.i  (British). 

jAmaica 

If  urtiniqno 

Mexico 

Ikleam^im 

Ptraguay 

IVni 

Porto  Uioo 

Salvador 

8an  Duniin;;(» 

fturinain 

Trinidad 

XJoittMl  Statin 

Korih  Atlantic. 

South  Atlantic  . 

Scmtb  (Vutnil .. 

KorthCuutnil.. 

W't'flfiTIl 

TTnigiiay 

Vcneziii'la 


4. 

I, 
14, 


3, 

1. 
1. 
1, 


11 


6-2. 
17. 

8. 
22. 
10, 

3. 

2, 


036, 
lirj, 
002, 
82», 
7<J6. 
878. 
2:j8, 

r.2i, 

284, 
25, 

Ofr), 

4:n. 

31, 
019. 
324, 

4(M), 
32B, 
700, 
809. 
777. 
010. 
55, 
2i)8. 
022, 
410. 
S.'>7, 

no2. 

972. 
027. 
70*1. 
285, 


492 

102 
:t35 
411 
747 
(XM) 
782 
G84 
KOI 
(03 
P87 
796 
UiJO 
917 
471 
491 
402 
924 
U(K) 
045 

708 
ri!l5 
(»00 
908 
U30 
250 
545 
920 
27D 
H93 
613 
524 
U54 


PnpiU. 


276,983 

27,764 

305.193 

998,823 

122.604 

93.187 

17,5C0 

50.000 

58.  3U8 

57,380 

27.884 

1,678 

10,000 

23,000 

2,450 

75,080 

18.073 

543,  077 

11.914 

25,594 

71. 435 


28, 473 

10.000 

5,684 

19,685 

14. 377.  536 

3,694,007 

l,iK)3.468 

5. 647, 308 

2, 558,  878 

574.  315 

65.621 

104,840 


Per  cent. 


8.8 
2.3 
2.2 

SO.  8 
4.4 
2.4 
7.3 
3.3 
4.6 
4.0 
9.8 
6.4 
1.0 
5.3 
8.0 

11.8 
5.5 
4.7 
3.0 
8.0 
2.0 


3.7 

1.6 

10.0 

0.4 

23.3 

21.2 

21.5 

25.0 

S3.0 

10.0 

9.0 

5.0 
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Tlie  only  province  from  Australia  to  tako  part  in  this  department  of  tlio  E.vliibi- 
tion  waH  New  South  Wales.  In  the  Avbolo  of  Australia  tho  uitmber  of  Htudonts  in 
tbo  dirtcrent  institutions  is  256,151,  or  22  per  cent  of  the  population.  Tho  expenses 
of  si'bool  education  fur  eacb  pupil  amounts  to  f  18.(k>,  wbicb  is  a  very  bigh  fiirure. 

Among  the  Asiatic  countries  tbo  exhibition  of  Japan  was  most  interesting.  The 
movement  for  better  school  organization  began  there  comparatively  late  in  1872. 
The  laws  governing  the  i)re8eut  school  system  date  from  the  year  188<>.  Owing  to 
their  natural  power  of  imitation  the  Japanese  have  takt'u  the  European  school  sys- 
tem^and,  after  making  fumie  slight  alterations  in  it,  i^resent  it  as  a  national  one. 
The  education  is  compulsory;  it  is  uonsectarian  and  free,  although  tho  children  of 
the  rich  pay  a  certain  sum  on  entering  the  scliool.  The  number  of  i)U]ul6  is  consid- 
erable. The  small  number  of  girls  in  com])arison  with  that  of  boys  (less  than  one- 
third)  shows  that  the  principle  of  female  education  has  not  as  yet  taken  root  in 
Japan.  Tlie  expenditures  for  public  instruction  reach  the  sum  of  $9,000,000,  of 
which  iiO  per  cent  is  siieut  on  primary  edncaiion. 

Of  tlie  other  countries  in  Asia  the  Island  of  Ceylon  hiid  a  separate  building  whore 
very  interesting  ethnological  collections  wero  exhibited.  In  imblic  instruction  tho 
exhibits  were  very  finv,  although  the  cause  of  education  is  beginning  to  develop  in 
this  coh)ny.  To  the  north  of  Oylon  is  tlie  great  Indian  Empire.  Here  the  work  of 
education  is  still  weaker,  although  on  the  whole  it  is  making  progress. 

I'rom  Africa,  Egypt  took  ]>art  in  the  Exhibition.  Tho  exhibits  there  were  not 
largo  but  inte^e^tiug.  In  tlit^  city  ]»riniary  schools  both  English  and  French  are 
taii^^ht.     I'nglish  langua;;e  is  used  in  2,2'M  sehools,  the  French  in  L',8i0  schools. 

In  conclusion  we  must  notice  the  exhibitions  of  some  associations  not  directly 
connected  with  the  work  of  education  but  whose  activity  is  of  a  humanitarian 
character. 

The  Sticiety  for  the  Prevention  of  Crnclty  to  Children  and  the  Society  for  tho  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Aninnils  wirre  fairly  well  ru]>rcRented. 

An  interesting  exhibit  was  that  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Peace,  which 
counts  several  millions  of  members  and  advocates  peace,  fraternity  of  nations,  and 
the  establishment  of  iuteniational  courts  of  arbitration,  and  which  is  gaining  so 
many  adherents.  I7ntil  the  jtresent  time  there  have  been  srventy-tive  cases  of  arbi* 
tration  between  tho  peojde  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  which  have  resulted  in  a 
peaceful  solutitm  of  tho  dilliculties.  In  I-'^IM)  all  the  States  of  America  had  adopted 
the  principle  of  arbitration.  The  Peace  Society  of  the  last  international  congress 
expressed  the  wi.-.h  to  have  this  principle  introilucctl  in  the  study  of  history  and  to 
have  the  cult  of  war  diminished. 

The  American  Bible  Society  oecupicd  consltlerahle  s])arc.  The  extensive  and  <iner- 
geti(^  work  of  this  socii.'ty  is  known  the  wmld  ovtT.  Its  etlitions  are  printed  in  thirty- 
two  languages,  and  the  Hihle  i)uMished  by  this  siuicty  c;in  he  found  in  tin-  reiuotest 
jiarts  of  Sil)eria,  as  well  as  in  the  extreme  north  of  Ciiuada,  in  tiio  c<;ntcr  of  AlVica, 
and  in  the  t<urid  parts  of  Ai^ia. 

Lastly,  the  exhibit  of  tlH»  National  Temj^eriincc  I'nion  sIiowimI  that  the  yearly 
amount  spent  by  the  i»opulation  of  the  I'nited  States  for  spirituous  liquors,  t(»hacco, 
and  stimulants  exceeded  tin?  expenses  forbreiul,  meat,  clothing,  education,  or  religion. 

With  this  we  shall  con»*lude  our  brief  report  on  the  educational  department  of  tho 
Universal  Exhibition  in  the  (;ity  of  Chicago.  This  department  was,  on  the  whole, 
extensive,  many-sided,  and  interesting,  and  embraced  every  possible  kind  of  institu- 
tion of  leiirnin.sr.  The  grouping  of  the  exhibits,  the  introduction  of  phonographs, 
the  praetical  exhil)ition  of  scho(d  children  at  work,  the  model  school  building,  the 
large  part  taken  in  the  Exliibitiou  by  the  clergy  and  by  various  associations  formed 
its  chi(;f  characteristics.  »  *'  »►  'l\^^^  depnrtnients  of  foreign  countries,  particu- 
larly of  new  countries,  "testified  to  the  fact  that  the  organization  and  proper 
maintenance  of  public  instruction  forms  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  chief  cares 
of  a  government,  and  that  the  fundamental  princii)les  of  gratuitous  public  iustruc- 
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tioM.  roiiipnlsory  atteiidauce,  iiud  the  proper  training  of  teachers  are  generally 
arkiiowUMlgoil.'' 

(,'olk'ctivoly  the  exhibit  of  American  Hcliools  "proHonted  overpowering  m<iterial. 
It  showed  how  broad  and  deep  was  the  spread  of  public  inAtrnction  in  the  United 
8tat(.>s.  (^ranted  that  it  i»  not  yet  firmly  established,  that  there  are  HoinetinievS  inex- 
perienced teachers,  and  as  yet  many  a  flaw  in  the  school  laws,  yet  its  general  ten- 
dency is  snch  as  to  make  one  forget  those  shortcomings." 

Americans  have  reached  the  conviction  that  the  "ignorance  of  the  people  is  a 
shame  to  the  country  and  its  greatest  misfortune.  They  are  trying  by  all  the  means 
in  their  power  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and,  notwithstanding  groat 
obstacles  and  the  c.onst;int  influx  of  immigrants^  they  are  attaining  these  ends.** 
•  *  •  It  is  true  that  their  generaj  school  system  "presents  much  patchwork  and 
want  of  harmony,  but  in  the  present  feverish  state  of  American  life  there  is  no  time 
to  wait ;  the  accessible  must  bo  made  use  of.  Tlio  result  shows  us  thousamls  of  schools 
spread  over  the  country  where  millions  of  chihlren  are  taught,  and  the  spread  of 
knowledge  among  the  population  greiit^T  than  anywhere  else.'* 

The  Exposition  itself  is  the  "best  proof  of  it.  Only  an  independent,  wealthy, 
and  educated  peoplo  would  create  such  an  Exposition;  and  only  an  educated  and 
thinking  ])oi»ulatiou  conld  appreciate  it." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

AMERICAN  TECHNOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS.* 

Beport  of  Professor  Riedler,  of  tbo  Koyal  Polytethiiicum  at  Berlin. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  qaestion  us  to  what  schools  iu  America  may  be  cousidered  technological  (or 
polytechuical)  schools  can  not  be  answered  definitely,  since  there  arc  no  sharply 
defined  lines  between  the  various  institutions  with  regard  to  that  which  they  teach. 
Public  education  is  an  affair  of  the  sei)arate  States  and  communities,  and  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  State  and  city  boards  of  education,  as  well  as  the  views  of  princi- 
pals and  teachers  of  the  ifarious  institutions,  differ  very  much  with  reference  to 
matter  and  method  of  instruction.  The  consequence  is  a  very  great  variety  of 
schools  despite  their  uniform  nomenclature. 

In  order  to  gain  a  proper  point  of  view,  I  wa«  obliged,  on  my  earlier  journeys 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  study,  to  devote  more  time  and  labor  to  the  schools  than 
to  ])roft*88ioiial  studies.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  information  gathered  from 
catalogues  or  from  visiting  the  institutions  and  asking  for  explanation  from  princi- 
pals and  professors,  who  naturally  give  only  a  picture  of  the  school  as  it  should  be 
or  might  be,  but  fail  to  let  the  visitor  see  the  actual  results  and  their  connection 
with  the  prevailing  circumstances.  Sound  Judgment  and  deep  insight  could  be 
secured  only  by  long-continued  intercourse  with  former  students,  now  renowned 
authoritative  American  engineers,  and  with  young  men  who  are  at  present  students 
of  the  institutions.  I  was  actually  obliged  to  become  a  student  myself  to  get 
acquainted  with  particulars  concerning  which  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  informa- 
tion in  any  other  way. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  "technological  schools''  in  America  (over  200)  I  had 
to  confine  my  research  to  the  most  noted  ones.  In  this  work  I  enjoyed  the  coopera- 
tion of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Gutermuth,  of  Aachen,  which  I  gratefully  acknowledge. 

In  the  following  report  the  characteristics  of  cechnological  schools  are  pointed 
out.  A  critical  comparison  with  our  conditions  and  institutions  is  ut  present  pre- 
cluded. The  simple  description  of  the  instruction  offered  requires  a  thorough  study 
conducted  without  prejudice,  and  European  Btandards  of  nieuHurement  must  not  be 
applied.  Criticism  is  very  difficult,  because  it  is  hard  to  separate  it  from  personal 
views,  and  also  because  it  can  not  be  done  without  entering  into  the  totality  of  the 
work  of  the  schools  and  their  historical  development.  This  would  lead  us  back  to 
ancient  and  to  modern  educational  controversies  which  must  be  excluded  from  the 
expose  I  desire  to  offer. 

Critical  comparisons  in  questions  of  education  are  most  thankless  tasks,  not  that 
they  are  not  extremely  interesting,  but  owing  to  the  endless  attacks  which,  as  is 
well  known,  invariably  follow  an  undertaking  like  this. 

The  difficulties  caused  by  a  simple  comparison  of  American  schools  with  one  another 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  facts :  A  contributor  of  the  Engineering  News,  Mr. 


•The  following  report  on  technological  Rchools,  by  Prof.  A.  Riedler,  of  tho  Polyto^hnical  School  ai 
Cbarlottenburg,  near  Berlin,  is  inserted  here  for  two  reasons.  It  gives  an  unbiased  description  of  m 
kind  of  school  concerning  which  there  is  not  as  yet  unanimity  of  opinion  in  America,  and  also, 
because  the  author  ofl*er8  somo  standards  of  measurement  and  compurison  in  graphic  manner  that 
deserve  to  be  studied.    A  praiseworthy  absence  of  prejudice  distinguishes  the  author  and  Ills  report. 
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Wellington,  last  year  published  a  series  of  articles  on  the  establibbmcnt  and  the 
present  status  of  American  schools  for  the  preparation  of  civil  engineers,  and  thereby 
rendered  great  service,  since  they  oftered  for  the  first  time  a  review  at  least  of  this 
particular  kind  of  technological  school;  and  ho  attemi)ted  the  beginning  of  statis- 
tical summaries  that  were  in  every  way  new  and  instructive  for  America.  Although 
Mr.  Wellington  had  refrained,  for  obvious  reasons,  from  expressing  his  own  opinion 
of  the  results  of  these  schools,  ho  was  so  overwhelmed  with  communications  and 
corrections  that  be  abandoned  the  idea  of  gathering  his  articles  in  book  form. 

These  articles  contain  very  valuable  statistical  matter  concerning  the  schools  for 
civil  engineering,  which  I  have  used,  with  some  additions  collected  by  myself.  II is 
historical  statements,  those  of  attendance,  and  his  comparative  summaries  of  courses 
of  study  I  have  used  coi)iously.  Through  conversations  with  him  I  gathered  much 
information  and  valuable  suggestions. 

My  studies  embraced  the  institutions  of  learning  which  prepare  for,  or  give,  poly- 
technical  instruction,  first  of  all  the  universities  that  have  a  school  of  engineering, 
and  then  the  independent  i>olytechnica.  Generally  my  remarks  refer  to  the  schools 
of  mechanical  engineering,  though  many  of  my  remarks  hold  good  for  the  other 
schools  also. 

PREPARATION  OF   P:NGINEER8  IN   THE  UNITED   STATES   PRBVIOrs  TO  1862. 

Engineering  as  a  profession  in  America  dates  back  no  further  than  1850.  Its  first 
beginnings  may  have  been  as  early  as  1830.  Polytechnical  institutions  are  therefore 
not  old;  their  prosperity  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixties.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  the  greatest  number  of  these  schools,  especially  in  the  West,  are  still 
in  an  imperfect  state  of  development. 

Before  the  polytechnica  were  called  into  existence  the  preparation  of  engineers 
was  possible  only  through  self-study,  occupation  in  Avorkshops,  private  instruction 
from  experienced  engineers,  or  in  military  schools. 

(1)  Self -instruction, — A  largo  number  of  the  older  engineers  are  self-taught.  Self- 
instruetion  is  not  a  correct  term,  for  oven  self-taught  men  go  to  school,  to  the  school 
of  experience.  Individual  experience  without  comprehension  of  cause  and  effect 
has  little,  if  any,  value.  Franklin  said  in  his  old-fashioned  manner,  "Experience 
keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  Icam  in  no  other."  But  where  experience  is  coupled 
with  investigation  of  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  a  basis  is  given  for 
scientific  knowledge.  Such  a  course  of  development  w.is  formerly  customary,  butr  is 
at  present  considered  an  exception.  It  can  bo  demonstrated  that  many  of  the  most 
noted  engineers  of  all  civilized  countries,  without  having  had  real  ''instruction,'' 
are  yet  scientifically  equipped,  because  they  have  used  their  experience  in  the  way 
referred  to,  and,  as  a  rale,  laboriously  acquired  scientific  knowledge.  At  present  it 
may  be  said  that  this  expensive  and  laborious  mode  of  preparation  has  become  very 
rare  in  America,  so  that  its  description  seems  unnecessary  here. 

(j?)  Preparation  through  apprentiee^^hip. — A  second  method  is  the  preparation  in  work- 
shops, which  is  still  popular  in  England  and  America.  It  is  astonishing  to  notice 
that  English  engineers,  and  hero  and  there  American  imitators,  began  their  course 
of  preparation  as  apprentices  in  factories,  never  enjoyed  regular  scientific  instmc- 
lion,  and  yet  have  become  well  reputed  men  in  their  x>rofessions.  They  still  adhere 
to  this  system,  although  they  all  admit  that  they  had  to  spend  much  time  and  trouble 
to  gain  the  essential  scientific  basis  by  means  of  self-instruction  from  books.  They 
further  admit  that  the  scientific  knowledge  they  did  gain  became  the  absolutely  nec- 
essary basis  of  their  work.  A  course  of  preparation  beginning  with  apprenticeship 
in  a  factory  leads  \o  a  one-sided  practical  perfection,  very  imperfect  professioDal 
knowledge,  and  to  this  only  if  the  conditions  of  self-instruction  mentioned  are  ful- 
filled. In  Amcriea  this  system  was  only  temporarily  followed  in  the  New  England 
States,  and  has  almost  disajipeared. 
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(.t)  InitrmetioM  thromffh  eiperieuced  eM^ineern, — Aft  late  as  two  deeade*  ago  the  tecli- 
nical  preparation  of  stndentB  throngh  distinguished  civil  engineers  was  a  coarse  ft»- 
qnentij  followed  in  England,  and  is  to  this  daj  in  the  New  Enghuid  States f  here 
and  there  in  other  countries  it  is  also  followed  not  infrequently.  The  preparation 
of  architects  in  America  is  almost  exclusively  obtained  in  this  way.  This  instruction 
in  private  lessons  usually  lasts  three  years,  but,  qh  a  matter  of  coarse,  is  never  well 
legnlated.  The  student  most  keep  his  eyes  and  cars  open,  ask  questions,  and  arrange 
his'soicntific  knowledge  according  to  the  answers  ho  receives.  That  which  is  learned 
in  this  manner  is  of  course,  (inantitatively,  very  little,  but  qualitatively  more  val- 
uable than  that  which  is  obtained  in  Hchools,  because  the  students  obtaine<l  it  only 
through  thorough  stmly,  their  own  efforts,  and  hard  thinking.  That  this  mode  of 
preparation  is  so  successful  in  many  instances  is  certsiiily  also  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  chose  renowned  engineers  as  teachers. 

(4)  Miliiary  whooU. — Before  1840  real  instruction  in  engineering  was  offered  almost 
exclasively  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  Up  to  1840,  even  up  to  1850, 
nearly  all  the  civil  engineers  had  received  their  preparation  in  this  military  school. 
From  its  establishment  in  1802  up  to  1862  it* prepared  about  2,000  students ;  of  these 
200  became  civil  engineers  and  aboot  230  entered  the  military  Enginoer  Corps. 
Among  the  former  number  are  the  most  renowned  civil  engineers  of  the  eoantry. 

The  interesting  history  of  this  military  school  has  been  written  by  Gen.  O.  W. 
CuUom  in  the  Biographical  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy.  Charles  B.  Stuart,  in  his  Lives  and  Works  of  the  Civil  and 
Military  Engineers  of  America,  gives  information  concerning  American  engineers  of 
the  old  times.  The  following  table,  taken  from  Cullnm*s  Register,  proves  the  great 
influence  this  school  has  had,  and  gives  the  professions  which  its  former  students 
selected.  The  studt^nts  who,  from  1802  till  1890,  entered  civil  service  are  grouped  as 
follows: 

Diplomatic  service  and  Congress 48 

Civil  service 170 

State  officers,  including  14  governors 190 

City  officers,  iucluding  19  mayors 63 

Teachers,  iucluding  41  college  presidents 217 

Lawyers  and  judges 198 

Agriculturists  and  planters 228 

Merchants  and  manufacturers 193 

Editors,  artists,  architects,  physicians,  etc 115 

Railroad  officials,  including  77  directors 157 

Civil  engineers 228 

Chief  engineers  of  railroads 61 

State  chief  engineers 14 

Total 1,  882 

During  the  lirst  few  years  of  its  cxiHt<'n<o  the  Academy  at  West  Point  was  of  no 
importance;  l>ut  after  its  re\)rganization  through  Colonel  Thayer  it  rose  to  great 
prominence.  The  re<iuirenicnt3  for  aduiissiou  were  autl  are  Htillvery  low;  they  con- 
sist in  an  cxaniination  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography, 
and  history  of  the  United  .States;  hut  the  examination  for  admission  and  the  whole 
course  of  four  years  are  conductetl  in  reality  with  great  rigor. 

Between  the  years  1880  and  1888  only  2  per  cent  of  the  students  were  admitted  to 
the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  ITnitetl  States.  Service  in  this  Corjw  requires  an  additional 
study  of  two  years  and  a  half  in  the  United  States  School  for  Engineers  at  Willets 
Point,  Long  Island,  orgauiznd  in  1885.  The  technical  instruction  in  this  school  com- 
prises twenty-two  weeks  in  civil  engineering,  ten  weeks  in  military  engineering, 
nineteen  weeks  in  chemistry  and  photography,  and  forty  weeks  in  science  of  explo- 
sives and  torx>edoes. 
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Since  the  begiuning  of  the  sixties  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  has  lost 
some  of  its  importance  with  reference  to  education  of  practical  civil  engineers.  The 
number  and  importance  of  engineering  schools  pure  and  proper  have  become  very 
groat,  and  the  enormous  development  of  this  branch  has  necessitated  a  division  o€ 
labor.  The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  has,  in  fact,  educated  for  service  in 
civil  life  only  civil  engineers.  For  the  education  of  mechanical  engineers  this 
Academy  has  not  contributed  much ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  the  mechan- 
ical engineers  have  come  from  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

This  Academy  was  founded  in  1845 ;  it  had  at  first  a  three-years  course  of  study 
and  three  years  of  actual  service  on  board  ship.  This  service  was  distribut'Od 
throughout  the  course,  thus  making  the  coarse  last  six  years.  In  1851  the  school 
was  newly  organized,  with  a  four-years  uninterrupted  course,  followed  by  actual 
service  aboard  ship.  In  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  the  Academy  was 
transferred  to  the  city  of  Newport;  but  in  1865  it  went  back  to  its  old  quarters  and 
was  subjected  to  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Navy  Department. 

According  to  its  present  organization  the  school  admits  one  naval  cadet  for  every 
Representative  in  Congress;  the  cadet  must  be  in  age  between  15  aiid  20.  The 
requirements  for  admission  are,  like  those  of  the  Military  Academy,  rather  low  (read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  algebra,  grammar,  geography,  and  history  of  the  United 
States),  but  the  examination  is  a  very  severe  one.  One  of  the  requirements  is  that 
the  candidate  i9  obliged  to  serve  eight  years  in  the  Navy  (including  the  years  of 
study )^.  The  course  is  one  of  four  years  at  present,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  the 
education  of  mechanical  engineers;  so  that  it  happens  quite  frequently  that  the 
students  devote  themselves  to  service  in  civil  life  after  they  have  completed  their 
required  service  in  the  Navy.  For  the  completion  of  the  study  in  machine  building 
the  mechanical  engineers  in  this  school  may  enter  upon  an  additional  course  in  New 
York;  this  course  has  been  arranged  in  connection  with  the  Naval  Arsenal. 

A  large  number  of  renowned  American  mechanical  engineers  are  graduates  of 
Annapolis:  Francis  B.  Allen,  vice-prcHident  of  the  boiler  company  at  Hartford, 
Conn.;  R.  H.  Thurston,  professor  at  Sibley  College;  B.  F.  Isherwood,  the  well- 
known  experimenter  and  marine  engineer;  B.  C.  Bampton,  director  of  the  Pacifio 
Mail  iSteaniship  C<mipany ;  James  T.  Boyd,  superintendent  of  the  Blake  Manufactar- 
ing  Company,  at  East  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Charles  E.  Emery,  engineer  in  New  York; 
David  M.  Greene,  engineer  in  Troy,  formerly  president  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute;  J.  C.  Kafer,  superintendent  of  the  Morgan  Iron  Works,  New  York;  E.  D. 
Leavitt,  engineer  at  Cambridgeport,  Mass. ;  Charles  II.  Manning,  superintendent  of 
the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company,  Manchester,  N.  II. ;  Charles  D.  Bray,  pro- 
fessor in  Tufts  College;  A.  R.  Bush,  engineer  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
Boston ;  M.  E.  Cooley,  professor^  University  of  Michigan ;  W.  F.  Durand,  professor 
at  Cornell  University;  I.  N.  Mollis,  professor  at  Harvard  University;  A.  M.  Mattice, 
engineer  with  E.  D.  Leavitt;  H.  W.  Spangler,  professor.  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; O.  B.  Shallenberger,  engineer  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. ;  B.  H.  Warren,  superintendent  of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing 
Company,  Stamford,  Conn. ;  Edgar  Penney,  superintendent  of  the  Frick  Company, 
Waynesboro,  Pa. ;  G.  Westinghouse,  jr.,  the  inventor  of  the  air  brake  and  president 
of  the  various  Westinghouse  companies;  and  a  great  number  of  other  mauufao- 
turers,  engineers,  and  railroad  directors. 

OLD   ENGINKEUING   SCHOOLS. 

The  oldest  polytechnical  school  is  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy, 
K.  Y.,  founded  by  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  in  1824.  He  erected  the  buildings  and 
endowed  the  school  with  a  largo  land  grant.  In  its  charter  the  term  "engineering 
sehool"  is  not  mentioned;  it  only  says  that  the  school  shall  "offer  to  farmers^ 
mechanics,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  merchants  opportunity  to  become  practically 
scientific.''    At  first  the  institution  was  confined  to  experimental  courses  in  the 
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natnral  sciences.     Four  years  after  the  opening  the  catalogue  of  the  school  mentions 
''engineering''  as  one  of  the  branches  of  study. 

The  original  course  of  study  in  1626  contained  a  preparatory  department,  with  a 
peculiar  method  of  instruction  called  the  ''Rensselaer  method/'  which  became  typ- 
ical for  America.  The  instrnctiou  was  given  in  the  moniiiig  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
and  in  the  afternoon  it  was  continued  by  instructive  conversation.  The  requirements 
for  a<lmission  were  ago  (13  to  14  years)  and  an  examination  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  English  grammar. 

The  preparatory  department  had  four  divisions :  (1 )  Botany  and  entomology.  Occu- 
pation :  Collections  of  minerals,  plants,  and  insects.  (2)  Geography  and  history. 
Occupation  :  In  summer,  physiology  of  plants,  microscopic  investigations ;  in  winter, 
the  making  of  a  globe  of  plaster  of  paris.  (3)  Elements  of  practical  mathematics 
aud  moral  philosophy.  Occupation:  In  summer,  surveying  and  hydraulic  experi- 
ments; in  winter,  the  making  and  using  of  mechanical  tools,  measurements.  (4) 
Logic  and  rhetoric.  Occupation :  In  summer,  experiments  with  gases ;  in  winter,  the 
manufacture  and  application  of  electric  batteries,  galvanometers,  magnets,  etc. 
(5)  Principles  of  government  and  parliamentary  usage.  Occupation :  The  manu- 
facture of  sundials,  thermometers,  hygrometers,  determining  meridians,  specific 
weight,  the  use  of  the  soldering  iron  and  blowpipe,  of  cameras,  the  making  oi 
optical  pictures  by  means  of  lenses,  explanation  of  the  microscope  and  telescope, 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  by  common  mirrors 
and  water  vessels,  and,  lastly,  the  separation  of  the  colored  beams  of  light  by  means 
of  ico  prisms.  In  all  these  exercises  and  occupations  the  students  were  allowed  to 
use  only  tools  and  apparatus  which  they  had  made  themselves. 

In  the  school  itself  the  students  of  engineering  were  at  first  taught  the  natural 
sciences,  to  wit,  botany  (three  weeks),  zoology  (fonr  weeks),  geology  (three  and 
ono-half  weeks),  chemistry  (ten  weeks).  The  real  technical  instruction  embraced 
knowledge  of  instruments  for  survey  and  physics  (eight  weeks) ;  geometry,  bridge 
building,  railroad  and  canal  construction  (eight  weeks);  hydraulics  (four  weeks); 
the  application  of  steam,  wind,  and  electro-magnetism,  constru<;tion  and  geology 
(four  weeks). 

Up  to  1845  only  2  professors  and  2  assistants  for  the  science  of  engineering  were 
employed;  in  1849  a  professor  of  chemistry  was  added;  in  1849  the  school  was  thor- 
oughly remodeled  and  received  a  foundation  which  has  remained  the  same  till 
to-day.  The  Rensselaer  Institute  has  since  become  one  of  the  best  scIiooIh  for  civil 
engineering.  The  greatest  number  of  the  renowned  hydraulic  an<l  railroad  engineers 
of  America  are  graduates  of  this  school.  Up  to  1850  the  Hensnelaer  Institute  and 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  were  the  only  enj^iueering  schools  of  impor- 
tance. Hence  we  see  that  well-arranged  instruction  in  the  technical  sciences  is  much 
younger  in  America  than  in  Europe,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  our  century,  techno- 
logical instruction  was  offered  in  France  and  Germany  by  means  of  inilustrial  and 
trade  schools;  in  Austria  by  means  of  polytechnical  institutes  at  Prague  and 
Vienna.  During  the  forties  the  importance  of  the  engineering  arts  increased  in  the 
United  States,  and  with  it  the  necessity  of  founding  polytechnical  schools.  The  fol- 
lowing were  founded  in  quick  succession :  In  1845  the  school  of  engineering  of  Union 
College  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Polytechnical  Institute  in  Brooklyn;  in  1846 
the  Lawrence  Scientitic  School,  a  department  of  Harvard  University;  in  1847  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  University,  founded  by  Mr.  Sheffield,  with  an 
endowment  of  $1,000,000,  at  first  only  nominally  an  engineering  school,  but  since 
1860  remarkably  successful;  in  1852  the  engineering  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

The  large  sums  which  Harv^ard  and  Yale  universities  received  for  educational  pur- 
poses are  noteworthy ;  in  the  foundation  of  numerous  other  schools  such  benefactions 
were  repeated,  and  they  all  are  significant  of  American  public  spirit.  In  this  con- 
nection I  may  mention  the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
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took  place  at  a  time  (1817)  wlicn  the  State  was  still  a  Territory  with  scarcelj  7,000 
inhabitant^;  all  simple  backwoodsmen.  The  charter  determined  the  eatablLshment 
of  nine  divisions :  **  General  sciences,  literature,  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  medi> 
cine,  ethical,  historical,  intellectual,  and  military  science.*'  The  school  for  mechan- 
ical engineering,  added  in  tlie  year  1859,  and  belonging  to  the  de])artnient  of  science, 
lay  too  remote  from  the  centers  of  industrial  activity  in  the  country,  and  hence  never 
flourished. 

In  1851  the  Chandler  School  of  Science  of  Dartmouth  Collej^e  was  founded.  In 
1867  General  Thayer  addeil  to  it  the  Thayer  School  of  Ezkgineering.  With  Dart- 
mouth College  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  had 
also  been  connected.  These  schools  may  be  considered  the  forerunners  of  the  poly- 
technical  schools  established  later,  though  they  themselves  did  not  gain  importance 
till  1860. 

Han-ard  and  Yalo  nuirersitves  had  the  most  abundant  means,  professors  for  many 
sciences,  libraries,  etc.,  but  they  did  not  understand  the  imj^ortance  of  technological 
education ;  they  never  reached  the  perfection  which  the  Rcnsselao'  Institute  in  Troy  or 
the  military  schools  attained,  and  they  were  aoou  left  in  the  rear  after  the  establish- 
ment of  new  polytechnical  schools.  The  abundant  income  of  these  old  universities 
was  used  for  other  branches  of  study.  It  is  instriiciiTe  to  note  the  establishment 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.     It  may  serve  as  a  signi&eant  example. 

The  old  Harvard  University^  which  was  founded  in  1636,  in  Cambridge,  near  Bos- 
ton, was  enriched  in  1816  by  the  establishment  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  It 
was  done  by  Abbott  Lawrence,  with  a  donation  of  $100,000  in  land.  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  interested  in  the  hydraulic  works  in  Lawrence,  which  city  had  been  named  after 
him.  The  letter  proposing  the  gift  is  remarkable  in  many  resx^ecta,  for  it  determined 
clearly  and  distinctly  Mr.  Lawrence's  aim  and  purpose.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  it  waa  done  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  ''  Where  can  we  send  those  who  intend  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  practical  applications  of  science!  How  educate  our  engi- 
neers, our  miners,  machinists,  and  mechanics f  Now,  with  regard  to  these  classes  of 
persons  he  said:  '^ Inventive  men  laboriously  reinvent  what  has  been  produced 
before.  Ignorant  men  fight  against  the  laws  of  nature  with  a  vain  energy,  and  pur- 
chase their  experience  at  great  coet.  Why  should  not  all  these  start  where  their 
predecessors  eude<l,  and  not  where  they  began  ?  Education  can  enable  them  to  do  so. 
Tbe  ai>plication  of  science  to  the  useful  art<s  has  changed,  in  the  last  half  century, 
the  condition  and  relations  of  the  world.'^  The  letter  suggested  that  instructiorr 
should  be  given  in  (1)  engineering;  (2)  mining  engineering,  including  metallurgy; 
(3)  inventing  and  constructing  machinery.  All  three  departments  should  have  a 
basis  of  uniform,  general  study,  and  only  in  the  latter  years  of  the  course  should 
the  tri furcation  take  placa  The  document  contains  the  explicit  recommendation 
''that  the  whole  income  of  this  school  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition,  illustration, 
and  dissemination  of  the  practical  srrienees  forever.'' 

These  principles  are  indeed  the  essential  purpo«H!s  of  onr  present  polytechnical 
schools,  but  at  the  time  Mr.  Lawrence  uttered  them  they  were  i^ew  and  unheard 
of,  and  give  evidence  of  his  discrimination  and  forethought.  Further  proof  of  this 
is:  "In  addition  to  these  [i.  e.,  the  regular  professors],  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  the  services,  at  stated  periods,  ot*  eminent  men  from  the  practical  walks  of 
life.  The  law  school  is  taught  by  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  highest  reputation. 
The  medical  school  by  distinguished  physicians.  In  like  manner,  this  school  of 
science  should  number  among  its  teachers  men  who  have  practiced  and  are  practicing 
the  arts  they  are  called  to  teach.'*  These  are  remarkable  words,  not  only  for  the 
time  they  were  uttered,  but  for  all  time  to  come.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  active  as  a 
public  m&u  from  1847  till  1855,  went  in  1849  to  England  as  ambassador,  and  died 
inl?<55. 

It  appears  that  Harvard  University  did  not  appreciate  Lawrence's  gift,  and  nsed 
it  for  other  purposes.  It  is  true  that  at  the  beginning  a  professorship  of  the  engj^ 
neeriug  sciences  was  established,  but  in  1855  it  was  abandoned.     In  1842  Louis  Agassis 
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had  come  to  Cambridge  as  professor  of  zoology.  Tlicro  was  great  enthusiasm  about 
him,  and  it  was  determined  to  secure  his  services  pcrmaueutiy ;  for  this  reason  the 
income  of  the  Lawrence  School  was  used  for  the  promotion  of  zoology  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  museum  of  comparatiTe  zoology.  In  consequunco  of  this  engineering 
and  other  scientific  branches  were  neglected,  an  oxpericnco  which  other  uiLlvcrsitios, 
with  renowned  but  one-sided  professors,  have  made  also.  Harvard  University, 
which,  by  following  Lawrence's  advice,  might  have  become  the  first  and  best  organ- 
ized technological  institution,  is  not  counted  to-day  among  the  engineering  schools. 

The  requirements  for  adiiiisHion  in  the  Lawrence  Scicutiiic  School  were  at  the 
beginning  lower  than  tliey  were  for  Harvard  University;  moreover  they  were  quite 
indofliiite;  candidates  were  required  to  have  a  good  English  education,  <iuulificd  to 
pursue  to  advantage  the  courses  prescribed,  and  to  have  good  moral  character. 

The  second  mistake  made  in  carrying  out  Lawrence's  ideas  lay  in  the  original 
course  of  study,  which  prescribed  exclusively  abstract  sciences.  The  decline  of  the 
Lawrence  School  began,  therefore,  soon  after  its  foundation,  and  as  early  as  the  cloae 
of  the  fifth  decade  it  was  quite  insignificant.  The  annual  report  of  1859  speaks 
only  of  purchases  for  the  department  of  zoology;  not  a  word  of  the  engineering 
department. 

How  erroneous  the  policy  of  Hnrrard  University,  and  how  correct  the  views  of 
Lawrence  were,  is  seen  from  the  enormous  growth  daring  the  sixth  decade  of  purely 
technological  institutions  founded  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Lawrence 
School  with  much  more  modest  means.  They  assumed  the  leadership,  and  have 
remained  at  the  head  of  the  column  to  this  day  with  great  success. 

THK   LAN D-G RANT   BILL. 

The  foregoing  offers  a  glance  into  the  origin  of  American  engineering  schools  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  sixties,  though  many  interesting  details  have  been  omitted. 
In  18(j2  an  entirely  changed  condition  was  created  by  the  passage  of  the  famous 
"  land-grant  bill."  The  number  of  technological  institutions  increased  enormously 
in  consequence  of  this  law,  and  their  present  condition  is  probably  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  future  development  of  technological  instruction  in  America. 

The  land-grant  bill  was  brought  in  by  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  during  the 
saddest  part  of  the  civil  war;  it  was  passed  bj'  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  signed 
by  President  Lincoln  July  2,  1862.  This  law  prescribed  that  evt^ry  State  should 
receive  30,000  acres  of  land  for  educational  purposes  for  every  Representative  in  Con- 
gress, the  land  to  have  no  known  miner.il  veins.  The  land  granted  to  a  State  should, 
if  possible,  lie  within  its  boundaries  if  sufticient  land  valued  at  $1.25  per  acre  was 
still  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ciovernment;  if  not,  thesi  the  iStjito  should  receive  land 
in  some  other  State  which  it  was  obliged  to  sell.  Possession  of  land  by  a  State  in 
any  other  State  was  expressly  forbidden  in  order  to  avoi<l  complications  of  interests. 

This  latter  passage  was  internreted  ])y  many  States  as  an  order  for  ininiediate  salo 
and  the  land  thus  granted  in  other  States  was  squandered  at  low  prices  in  the 
midst  of  the  civil  war.  Some  States  considered  it  admissible  to  deed  the  laud  over 
to  certain  schools  for  subsequent  sale,  and  only  these  States  have  derived  the  intended 
benefit  from  the  law.  The  senseless  squandering  referred  to  can  only  bo  explained 
by  the  excitement  i)revailiug  during  the  war  when  the  future  of  the  Union  was 
questioned. 

The  law  also  determined  that  the  income  from  the  sale  of  this  land  should  be  used 
in  every  State  for  the  establishment  and  mainteuance  of  at  least  one  school.  Concern- 
ing the  kind  of  8cho(ds.  it  was  determined  *Ho  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as 
are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  order  to  i)ronioto  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  tlio  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  ami  professions 
in  life."    This  provision,  how^ever,  did  not  exclude  scientific  or  classical  studies. 

Each  State  was  obliged  to  establish  such  a  school  within  five  years  from  the  pas- 
sago  of  the  law,  and  every  State  complied  with  this  provision.  Massachusetts 
founded  two  schools  from  the  procee<ls  of  the  grant,  the  Institute  of  Technology 
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am)  tlie  Agrioultnral  College;  wbilo  iu  Xow  York,  Michignii,  Vermont,  anil  Conuco- 
ticnt  tlio  grant  "WhS  transferrcil  (n-extstiug  iiistltiitions  or  univorfsitL-ti. 

pATtic'lars  -conterniDK  tbe  liistorj  of  hia  grant  arii  toiuiil  in  &  jitib  ication  by  th* 
Bureau  of  Education  in  Wasbingtou,  entitled  Tho  niatorf  uf  Peileral  auil  State  Aid 
to  Higher  Edutation  in  llio  XTnitod  States;  also  in  ;t  publication  of  Cornel!  Uni- 
Teraity  entitle.!  History  of  tlie  Agricultural  College  Land  Grant.  Tlie  following 
table,  taken  from  Wellinj^on's  report,  BhowB  tbB  totiil  proceeds,  and  llie  average 
price  per  nTO  in  each  State  is  given,  together  with  the  naines  of  schools  ivhioh 
profited  by  the  proceeds : 


^™ 

SeUing  price. 

StaloCoUcgp  of  Aerl'iiliorr  »ii'1  Mwl 

nolow '(one- third). 
Brown  CnlveralK. 

jComrU  Unlvetelty. 
RDtaem  Collrgr. 
Penaaylvania^lalr  (.■oll..g«. 
l>elswsreCol1<««. 
Marylaud  Agr^ultural  Collo^e. 

Virginia  Aerlooltoral  an.!  M«hiioi. 
(two'tblnla),  and  Uunptou    Inati 

wUt  virgiuia  Unlroralty. 

.Vortli  Carolina  Cnlle|[>-  ut  Agricultur 

(rnlymity  of  $onth  Carolina. 
L'tjlTOnitT  of  Georaia. 
State  Asiiimltiinil  CDllone, 
Ai.Tt--„t.t.ral  and  UecbaCl.'al  ColU-je 
Al^iU.Li.n  t-olylivhuic  luatituU. 

A;ln.''nh,"l,'lu";i^ecl.M,tcal  College 
Uni.'erH.lyof  MLaoiirt- 

Piirdnprulv.'nilty. 
UniveraUy  of  Illlnoie. 
Onli-enlty  of  JUi.'liignn. 

!f,".Sfi-«:;s"'.™'"'- 
5:f.™KSKsr.""=""- 

Total- 

*118,W0 

210,000 

60,00tf 
135,000 

Per 

f0.5B 

ioo 

n,  .i«^. 

Be*  England  Etaln: 
XB>Tlluio|.Bbir6... 

210.000 

ISO,  000 

150  000 

sm:ooo 
120,000 

IBO.OOO 

™i.A„. 

Rhode  lalODd 

Connectlmt 

"""'■ 

— " 

737.300 

.011 

HMdlaSlatoa: 

473,403 

a2o 

!55 

310,000;     118.000 
780,  000  ■     408,  000 

00.000  1     gs,ooo 
210: 000     iHIbw 

withmitNewTOTii:::: 

SoutWmSlalca: 

VirBi'iin 

S,\Sa:i:::: 

1,200.000  1    720.04a 

SOO.OOO      285,000 

150.00C1  1       00,000 
270,000  1     123,000 

180.000  '.     101,800 
270,000      343,000 

90,  oon     155, 800 

207.020  '     188.028 
310.PO0  1    2S:i,500 

laolooo     200;  iwo 

800.000       401,500 

S30.000     200,000 

150,000       1M.000 
130,000        170,000 

3,177,020  2,SS».e28 

:s5» 

.80 
.40 

iso 
lioo 

^Coll.,. 

eaxdlfe. 

S.tS.»" 

iESri;:;:;;;; 

WorthiTi,      Central 

B3O.0OO 
3»O0O0 
450,000 
240.  000 
240,000 

450,000 

000,000 

383,730 
040,388 

i!oo 

K^;:;;;;;;: 

2,490,000  a,  813,365 

-— 

.35    ,  Colorado  AgriouUunil  ColU-ge. 
.Kb  j  sSvsdT State  uSi'vmHy. 

Vwtcm  States: 

»0,000       113,500 
00,000         M,00« 

KevKia 
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Altogether  thero  were  9,567,840  ai'res,  equivalent  to  $15,865,872,  or  an  average  of 
$1.60  per  acre. 

What  small  prices  the  majority  of  the  States  obtained  from  the  sale  is  seen  from 
the  fore«5oing  table;  only  9  States  secured  more  than  the  price  set  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  is,  $1.25  jier  acre;  11  States  squandered  the  land  for  less  than  one-half 
the  normal  price ;  among  these  are  Pennsylvania  (52  cents  per  acre),  New  Hampshire 
(53  cents),  New  York  (53  cents),  Ohio  (5'1  cents),  Maine  (56  cents),  Massachusetts 
(56  cents).  New  York  received  altogether  about  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  grant,  and 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  proceeds.  This  must  not  l)c  credited  to  the  State,  but 
to  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell.  The  State  of  New  York  had  begun  to  sell  its  land  at  very  low 
prices,  but  then  surrendered  to  Mr.  Cornell  the  further  administration  and  he  pro- 
cured a  better  result. 

If  other  States  had  acted  likewise,  the  sum  of  $58,000,000  might  have  been  pro- 
cured Instead  of  only  $9,600,000,  or  16  per  cent.  Nearly  $48,000,000  were  lost  bj 
want  of  circumspection  and  care  in  the  administration  of  the  grant,  hence  the  pur- 
pose of  this  munificent  provision  for  schools,  which  in  the  history  of  education  it 
without  p<arallel,  was  attained  only  to  a  limited  extent.  In  New  York  a  contention 
arose,  berauso  the  niimey  was  to  be  divided  among  several  schools.  Through  the 
energy  of  A.  D.  White  and  E.  Cornell,  both  State  senators,  a  division  of  the  fund 
was  ])revented.  Cornell  declared  that  if  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  grant  were 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  new  university  at  Ithaca,  he  would  place  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  of  his  own  at  its  disposal.  This  was  accepted.  Cornell  held  back  the 
aH.si^nrneut  of  laud  until  he  could  procure  better  prices,  and  then  made  new  propo- 
sitions. He  guaranteed  the  State  60  cents  per  acre,  if  the  land  was  sold  within 
twenty  years,  and  tlie  surplus  was  given  over  to  Cornell  University.  Mr.  Cornell 
died  in  1872;  his  successor,  Henry  W.  Sage,  adopted  the  same  policy,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  university  at  Ithaca  has  become  one  of  the  richest  and  best  endowed 
universities  in  the  land — an  institution  which  in  many  respects  may  be  considered 
a  model  of  the  modem  current  of  education.  Its  departments  of  engineering  are 
considered  equal  in  value  with  all  its  other  departments,  and  the  authorities  have 
given  them  an  ever-growing  attention  the  more  the  engineering  branches  increased 
in  importance. 

MODKRN   KNGINEEKING   SCHOOLS. 

In  consequence  of  the  land-grant  bill  numerous  scientitic  institutions  of  learning 
were  either  established  or  greatly  improved.  The  greatest  number  of  them  arc  tech- 
nological institutions.  The  number  at  present  can  not  be  deiiuitely  stated,  since 
many  of  them  are  in  quite  an  undeveloped  state.  The  Bureau  of  Education  mentions, 
in  its  report  of  1889,  141  scientific  schools  that  otter  an  education  to  engineers.  Of 
these  many  ofTer  at  present  little  or  no  technological  education,  but  have  the  inten- 
tion of  establishing  that  department  later.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  real  tech- 
nological institutions  in  existence  not  contained  in  that  list  of  141  institutions; 
hence  I  omit  that  list  and  resort  to  Wellington's  tables. 

The  first  list  contains  all  the  important  institutions  of  outspoken  te.chnological 
character,  giving  the  year  of  the  establishment  and  the  departments  of  engineering. 

Tahle  I. 

[C.meanB  "Civil  eiif^incering,"  Ma.  means  "  Marhino  building"  or  "Mechanical  on£inet»rlng, "  Mi. 
moauB  "Mining  engineering."  and  El.  means  "  Electro-tochnology."] 


No. 


1 
2 


Name  of  institution. 


Place. 


Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Indlitnte Troy,  N.  Y 

Harvard  UniverHity,  Lawrence  Scientific  Cambridge,  Ma»H  . 

School. 

YalelTniverfilty,  Sheffield  Scicntifir  School.  New  Haven,  Conn 

Dartmouth    College,  Chandler   Srh(M)l   of  Hanover,  N.  H 

Science. 

Union  College,  school  of  civil  engint^ring. .  Schenectady,  N.  Y 


Dalo  when 
founded. 


1824 
1846 


l>epartmont8. 


C. 

C,  El. 


1847  I  C.,Mi.,El. 
1851  i  C. 

1845  I  C. 
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•tie. 

If  una  or  tBaHtnUon. 

Plate. 

Date  whan 

" 

rnt«nrtlr  of  Mtefclpm,  eBsln»HnB  do- 
Polytechaic  tn>ill-nMof  Braoklyn 

inoJlrbor.lBKli.... 

Brooklyn.  K.Y 

Cbtitn-.Pa 

N«wTork,K.Y 

LciinSton,  T« 

I»o.lon,Ms«« 

Uclhlcbain,  Pa 

I9SS 

18W 

C. Ma.,  Ml.,  El. 

11 

rniverilty  of  Virginlo,  onElnwrlnB  dc- 

C.,Mi..,Slf..El. 
C.,Ma„Ml.,El. 

11 

(:harli,tlc>.vma,TB. 

18M 

C  ,  Ma.,  Ml. 

U 

CorncU  t'oiienily.  mllnsn  a[  clril  i-ngi- 

lthar»,  S.T— 

isos 

C. 

« 

Ur.irard.Uau 

£;£■"'■ 

17 

Li  ri(.vctlu  Cnl  logr,  Fsrdeo  B(  lentiac<l(i>uL- 
Uulvunlty    uf  VsnoOBt,  cugiuenlng  ile- 

ID 
20 

St.I.*ni^Mo 

Uurliiialon,  Vt 

WorePalfr.  Uau 

AolmrD.  AU 

1W« 
1H2 

C.  Ha.,  Ml. 

C. 

o-s;-"- 

llalBC  State   CoUrEe  of  AGrfculliirf  uiid 

Hsclinle  AtIi. 
loira    Sule   CoUeip  of  A|,Tl.:ultiliii  and 

[TnlreralljorFwwjlvuiiii,  Towno  ScIbd- 

DiiiTenity  nt  WiKouain.  coll^fte  •>(  ma- 
olianlv4  mnd  onEinccrine. 

sSS=?6.„.„  ,„,.»...  ..„.„. 

a 

Phil^dphia,  Pn 

C,  Ua.,  m. 

HnlKlkto,  N.  J 

M4dlM,D,  Wil 

Honovrr.N.H 

1B70 
IBSD 

c. 

n 

Co^l1.^11   ITi>lror.ltr,    Sbl-j-    {iu«-lijml.d 

i-neinrcrlni!)  Calli'EV. 
l-Biv^rsily  o?  U»Hoi>ri,  «li0Ql  o(  nbin  . , 
i:iiiivr»Uy  of  Call/umm,  .■uj-i.H'ring  Uc- 

llhara.X.T- -. 

14nlla,Mo 

II.:tkul.-y.  C«l 

isvi 

liiS8 

C.,ML 

33 

Viih'T-ity    of  lianiUB    rnuinrrnns   dr. 

I  J*™.*.  Kan. 

is;3 

r..El. 

u 

i:ulv»rally  of  Uinntivla,  vOk'gu  uf  mc- 

isra 

C-,lIa.,El. 

KnIlrnDa«ick.K\J. 

1K73 

K[»Ii!  riitvcrtUj  of  luwii,  ili'i.iirlmi'iil  of 
tWu"Jlle5i(Iowa>,  dti«iln.-al  of  civil 

C.El. 

17 

UouDt  VuiuDU,  Iowa. 

isn 

10 

J87<  jc.El. 

ID 
41 

CoIhiMofKcw  Joiai^y.  J.C.Gi^ni  Sekool 
bUto  A^»itiinlau>l  Mi>.-l.aDit.'a]  Calltitt 

C^^aW'wcSghoolp^Ubea 

iTHlani  Uulwniiyor  rviLnhiylvDDiii,  eu- 

PennxylTkniEk  Hiate  Cullp^p,  pn<:lni^>-rlTig 

Pii™oUnivfr.ily.aehMl»irfcngiii«ring. 

Priiwitou.  S.J 

(;u]Itga  SUtluD,  Tai. 

1873  ,  t;.,Ei. 

in     C.,Ma. 

13 

a 

40 
48 

(SoMcn,  Colo 

All-'ULruy.  I'a 

BlHli-roll.'Ei-.l'a.... 

LBfnvcllv.  Ind 

Tpin-Ifmitr,  Ind.... 
Aiwiiu.-i'vi 

IKO     <;.,Ma..». 

1B74     0.,Mi..,  El, 
11^74     C.Ma.,  Mi.,  EL 

W 

Ulehlinn  HI  lain  a  Brhnni 

Atata  AeriordlBral  Collate  of  lll.:L>t'ili>, 

ll.mRl,l„>i,  Mich 

Auncoltiirxl  (;bL1cb>^, 

SS^f::::;::::: 

18U  1  Mi. 
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All  the  institatioiis  mentioned  in  this  list,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pennsylvaaift 
State  Collego,  have  received  support  from  the  land  grant  mentioned.  Forty-ftye  «f 
them  give  instruction  in  civil  cngiucering,  31  in  machine  building,  23  in  electro- teoli- 
nology,  18  in  mining  engineering.  Ten  schools  offer  exclusively  civil  engineering,  3 
exclusively  machine  building  or  mechanical  engineering,  2  exclusively  mining  engi- 
neering. Schools  for  electro-technology  exclusively  do  not  exist.  Forty-one,  a 
majority  of  the  52  engineering  schools  enumerated,  are  departments  of  uuivenities; 
only  11  are  independent  institutions. 

Several  of  tlie  larger  engireeriug  schools  recently  established,  for  instance  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  in  California,  have  not  been  inserted,  since  their 
establishment  is  of  too  recent  date  and  their  technological  instruction  is  yet  too 
insignificant,  but  I  nuspect  that  those  younger  schools  will  soon  surpass  the  older 
ones  in  the  departments  of  mechanical  engineering  and  electro-technology. 

The  second  list  contains  the  other  institutions  of  learning  that  have  been  eetaU- 
lished  by  means  of  the  land-grant  act.  They  give  instruction  of  some  kind  in  teehr 
nology,  but  have  not  developed  into  complete  engineering  schools. 

Tawle  II. 


State.  I  Ni 


LooatisB. 


HftBorer. 

Amhonit. 
Pnn'MMice. 
Kew  York. 


New  Hampahire....'  New  Hampahtre  AgricnHavml  College 

MaHHnchuHOttH MaitRnchuHi'tls  Agricidturol  CoUego 

Khodti  Inland ■  Browa  riiiv«»wHy 

New  York Uuivereity  of  tbo  City  of  New  York  (science  depart- 

mont). 

Do '  Svrstiaiie  Fnivcnlty 

FeiiuHylvauiA itarcrfunl  (^oIle((o  (tkiiuuco  Ueiuirtineufc) 

D<'laTrarc |  IVlaware  CoITeRe  (ttcionco  department) 

l>iatrict  of  Colombia.!  Colawblan  I'niTeraitj  (ariKnce  department,  Corcoran 

Scientific  School  wi'tli  cni^intM'rio;;  depart incnt). 
Agrioalinral  Collej^  (moirnnnical  cn^eering  depart* 

inent). 
St.  JoLn'ff  College  (acienre  department) '  Annapolis. 


Mar}-Iand . 


Do 


Syracuse. 
Haverfocd  CoUega. 
Newark. 
Waahington,  D.  C. 

Agricnlturol  College. 


Tirginia {  M ilitanr  laatitute. ■  Lexington. 


Do 


Cbapel  UUl 
Columbia. 


Agrlealtaral  and  Mecbauical  College  (acieuce  depart-  j  BLickabiirg. 
tnent).  | 

Weat  Virginia UuireraitT  nt  West  Virginia  (Acience  department) :  Morgaatown. 

Nortb  Carolina Collcgo  of  Agriculture  and  Mei-huiiic  Arts  (mechanical  Kuleigh. 

I      engineering  dejmrtment ) . 

Do ;  University  oT  Nurili  Carolina  (science  department)... 

South  Carolina Fniversity  of  South  (^aroliita  (srience  de]>artntent) ^ ™...... 

Georgia |  Gaineaville  Col lec«^  (science  department) ■  Gainesville. 

Florida :  Agricultural  College  (m<i-hauicul  ingin<H;ring  depart-  .  liake  (^'ity. 

I      ment). 

Alabama University  of  AlalMima  (science  department) University. 

Mississippi Alcorn  Agri<-ultnral  and  Me<'linnic:il  <'(»ll('m' Alcorn  College. 

Do Agricultural  Collego  (mech-inical  <lep;irtn»ent) Agricultural  College. 

Texas Ausiiu  College  (ttclvnce  dep;irt ment > ;  Sh»»rnum. 

Tennessee '  University  of  tlie  South  <Hri<-ure  di-pMrfnx-ut ) !  Sewauce. 

I         Do '  UniverHitv  of  Tennessee  (scii-nci;  dc^partnieut) '  Knoxvillo. 

Do Van-lerbiit  University  (sciiuco  department) N:iHiiville. 

Ohio ;  Case  Sciuiol  of  Applied  S<'ience UhnclMnd. 

Do j  State  Uulv<r.-*ity  (rtciruce  <li>partM)eut) Culnmhus. 

Indiana '  Walwish  Collegi*  (S(;i«-nc«>  dej):irtmcnt) Craw  fords  ville. 

Missouri i  Missouri  State  UnivvrHity  (science  tlepartmcnt) (Columbia. 

Kansas Canipbell  UniN<'iMiiy  (scieutc  departnieut) lioliou. 

D<» Ott:iwa  Univ«-r>»ity  (seienre  department) '  Ottawa. 

North  Dakota University  of  North  l>ak<»ta  (m'ioucedei>artmcnt) Lincoln. 

South  Dakota |  Agricultural  Colh*ge  of  St)utli  Dakota  (mechanical  uu-  Brookings. 

ijincerinz  department).  | 

Do Pierre  University  (hc iencc  di'partinent) Pierre. 

Colorado Cohimdo  S»nte  Agricultural  College  (mechanical   on-  .  Uort  (Jollins. 

ginecring  department).  j 

Oregon State   Agricultural  (Jollego   (mechanical    engineering  Corvallis. 

departmentk.  I 


[.\fter  thus  briefly  giving  a  general  and  bi.storical  hiirvey  of  the  growth  and  extent 
of  American  teclinolo;j;ical  schools,  the  author  proceeds  to  state  the  purposes  and 
orphan izat ion  of  the  lc:adiu«5  schools,  <|Uotiu^  Ironi  their  catalogues  and  other  publi- 
cations.    Since  these  may  be  obtained  on  application  from  the  several  schools,  this 
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part  of  Professor  Riedler's  report  U  here  omitted,  lie  then  proceeds  to  show  what 
amount  of  preparation  these  schools  require,  and  he  docs  that,  as  the  reader  will  see, 
in  a  very  pleasingly  graphic  manner.] 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   ADMISSION   IN    AMERICAN   TECHNOLOGICAL   INSTITUTIONS. 

Requirements  for  admission  in  the  various  institutions  are  as  dilTercnt  as  the  insti- 
tutions themselves.  A  general  criticism  is  difficult,  because  we  have  to  judge  by  the 
printed  statements  of  the  requirements,  while  the  true  standard  of  criticism  would 
be  the  degree  of  severity  or  laxity  in  their  enforcement. 

All  institutions  require  an  examination  for  admission  by  means  of  which  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  jireparation  of  the  students  are  equalized.  The  enforcement  of  the 
requirement  of  examination  is  not  everywhere  alike;  it  is  said  to  be  very  rigorous 
in  classical  universities,  but  allows  even  there  some  gradation  and  makes  possible 
admission  into  one  of  the  lower  departments  of  the  university.  Through  the  back- 
doors of  various  departments  almost  everyone  may  get  admission  to  a  university; 
the  lower  gates  simply  lead  to  the  preparatory  department  which  is  most  always 
found  connected  with  a  university.  But  also  the  requirements  themselves  differ 
greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Schools  situated  in  the  Southern  or  West- 
em  States  demand  less,  and  of  course  accomplish  less,  than  others ;  in  most  ca^es  their 
students  would  not  be  iulmitted  to  renowned  schools  of  engineering. 

There  is  scarcely  a  difference  in  the  requirements  for  admission  between  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Cornell.  As  a  rule  the  technological  schools  require  no  knowledge  of 
ancient  languages,  except  the  Sheffield  School  in  Yale.  The  latter  is  the  only  engi- 
neering school  which  allows  students  to  enter  at  15  years  of  age;  the  majority  of 
schools  have  fixed  the  lower  limit  of  age  at  16  or  17.  A  regular  student  of  the  Shef- 
field School  can  enter  Cornell  only  as  a  special  student  (hospitant),  since  ho  is  not 
considered  able  to  take  part  in  the  regular  instruction.  The  requirements  grouped 
in  the  accompanying  chart  are  collected  from  the  catalogues  of  48  engineering  schools ; 
the  chart  will  bo  more  instructive  than  an  extensive  description  would  be  (see  p.  669). 

The  chart  does  not  contain  those  branches  which  are  required  exceptionally  by  a 
few  schools  only.  For  instance,  higher  demands  in  French  and  German  are  made 
only  by  1  school  (Stevens  Institute);  bookkeeping  is  required  in  1  school  (Colum- 
bia College);  rhetoric  in  5  schools.  The  summary  shows  that  nearly  all  schools 
require  English  and  algebra,  plane  geometry,  and  American  history ;  other  branches, 
especially  natural  sciences,  are  required  by  comparatively  few  schools.  Renowned 
institutions  like  Rensselaer  and  the  military  schools  require  nominally  very  little, 
and  many  another  school  of  little  distinction  requires  much.  Several  mining  engi- 
neering schools  not  contained  in  the  chart  do  not  even  require  English;  one  only 
mathematics;  some  agricultural  schools,  not  inserted  in  the  chart,  require  nothing 
but  English. 

LENGTH   OF   COURSES. 

In  almost  all  engineering  schools  of  the  United  States  the  course  is  one  of  four 
years;  only  6  schools  have  one  of  three  years,  and  3  schools  one  of  five  years;  the 
latter  are  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the 
Polyteclmic  School  of  St.  Louis.  But  even  these  schools  gra<luato  their  students  at 
the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year,  except  that  of  St.  Louis. 

The  number  of  weeks  in  a  school  year  varies  between  thirty- two  and  forty;  the 
average  is  thirty-eight  weeks,  or  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  weeks  in  four 
years.    Schools  with  shorter  courses  require  work  in  vacation. 

Many  schools  consider  a  four-years  course  too  short,  hence  arrange  for  post-grad- 
uate courses  in  railroad  engineering,  technology  of  hygiene,  city  waterworks,  and 
architecture.  The  6  schools  that  have  a  three-years  course  each  may  be  considered 
exceptions.  They  give  either  no  laboratory  instruction,  like  the  Sheffield  School  in 
Yale,  or  require  a  longer  preparation,  like  the  Thayer  School;  or  try  to  equalize  the 
difference  by  a  bettor  utilization  of  the  time  devoted  to  exercises.     The  control  of 
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trict.     Altlinngti  tlio  innjovitj  of  (-nla]oj;iies  cuutnio  tills 
a  treated  as  men,  not  na  bofs,"  tbe  torui  ''boys''  is  gnu- 


ftttcndnneo  is  rogulnr  and 
pBBsago:  "The  Rtudcnts  n 
erally  used  fur  HtndcDt*. 

A  comparison  of  tLo  varioQS  programmca  abom  tliat  one  Icrtnic  or  re<'i(attou  liuiir 
19  comiidcrcd  ur|nal  to  three  bonni  in  tbo  workaliop,  two  .iml  a  lialf  bours  in  tlio 
l.ibariilory,  and  two  lionra  deroted  to  drawing.  Aeionling  to  this  estimate,  tlio 
average  length  of  instnictioii  is  only  fifteen  to  twenty  boiirs  per  week.  Five  eoLdoIs 
ilcmuuil  twenty  to  twentj-Sve  honrs,  four  scLools  more  tlian  thirty  hourf,  aud  three 
schools  thirty-five  to  thirty- iieTuii  bonrt  per  week.  Tlie  r:)tiu  of  let^tnrca,  work  iu 
liiboratory,  tlrawing,  aud  Bhopwurk  to  Iho  entire  iustinction  in  as  follows:  55  ppr 
cent  lectures,  35  pet  cent  laboratory,  10  per  cent  diatring  ami  shnpwurk.  The  first 
number  iucreases  to  TO  per  cent  in  engineering  schools  wbicb  are  not  well  pruviilfd 
with  nhopa  and  laborntorica.  The  leogth  of  Iho  conrsc  and  tlio  diriaion  of  time  for 
locturca,  laboratory,  and  sbo|twork  prcTailiug  in  loaiv  of  tbo  noted  actiooln  is  stilled 
iu  (ho  fuUowing  cburt ; 
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ACAliEMIC   l>EGIiKES. 

AH  .American  engineering  s«hi>uls  confer  spon  tli«ir  ntndentA  fteaileiiiic  degrees 
aftut  tlio  coiupletiou  of  the  eoursi-,  follnwiiig  in  this  the  example  of  tlic  old  nniveTHi- 
ties;  cjiiite  unimportant  Hcbo<da  do  the  same.  The  acailemic  title  is  given  either 
Bft«r  the  completion  of  tbo  rcf^ilar  cunrKO,  or  npon  a  (lissertatiou  on  some  technieal 
problem,  or,  in  hoiiio  crises,  after  the  eiimpletion  of  a  i>uit-griidiiato  course  of  one 
year  ill  Hpecial  braurbea. 

Acuirdiiig  to  the  report  of  the  Hiire«ii  of  Ki1n<'.ation,  there  are  28  diffHrent  oca- 
demicdcgrcesconforred  in  the  United  States;  among  them  arc  Sin  seieiiCQ,^  Iu  Icttora, 
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4  im  pUkMoph  J,  2  in  art,  2  in  theology,  3  in  medicine,  and  2  in  laws.  The  degrees 
given  to  engineers  ore  contained  amoag  the  degrees  in  science.  As  early  as  I88S^ 
216  schools  cuufcrrcd  about  1,G00  degrees  iu  scienco;  in  1893  about  200  engineering 
schools  alone  conferred  over  2,000  degrees  upon  engineers. 

Ths  lowest  degree,  B.  S.  (bachelor  of  scieuco),  transferred  to  the  engineering 
branch  is  B.  M.  E.,  B.  C.  E.,  B.  E.  E. — that  is,  bachelor  of  mcehnnlcal  engineering, 
civil  enginceriuj^,  and  electric  engineering.  The  grade  M.  S.  (master  of  aricnce), 
transferred  to  the  engineering  branches,  is  M.  E.,  C.  E.,  E.  E.,  and  hence  signifies 
simply  engineer  in  one  of  the  three  branches.  Aside  from  these  there  are  a  number 
of  subtitles,  such  as  topographical  engineer,  sanitary  engineer,  and  mining  engineer, 
and  finally  there  are  the  degrees  of  doctors  of  engineering,  science  doctors,  and  philo- 
sophical doctors.  Tbe  latter  title  is  borne  by  many  distinguished  engineers,  although 
their  colleagues  express  astonishment  over  the  fact. 

Degrees  are  not  considered  of  much  importance  in  America;  they  are  too  numer- 
ous, and  have  fallen  into  discredit  because  they  were  conferred  by  schools  of  no 
standing.  Vanity  hds  much  to  do  with  it.  Unbiased  obser^'crs  will  not  consider 
the  imitation  of  the  ancient  title  of  master  of  scienco  a  very  happy  one.  Welling- 
ton says  that  conferring  such  a  degree  is  telling  a  lie,  and  the  lie  is  not  made  more 
respectable  because  it  is  told  on  parchment  and  signed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
school. 

The  practical  importance  of  academic  degrees  fn  America  is  small,  especially  for 
engineers.  They  have  no  observable  infiueuce  upon  the  schools  that  grant  them. 
It  is  dilTcrent  with  the  old  universities,  which  are  influenced  very  much  by  the  study 
for  a<'adcmic  degrees  and  the  examinations  they  require.  The  injurious  results  of 
studying  for  degrees  shown  in  the  publication  of  3Iatriculation  guides,"  **  Keys  to 
the  classics,"  '' History  made  easy,**  ''Examination  Latin  grammar,'' and  various 
'' Kxtracts,**  begin  to  play  au  important  role  in  higher  education. 

With  refereuce  to  the  profession  of  engineering  it  may  be  stated  that  the  academic 
degrees  have  nowhere  had  the  only  favorable  result  which  academic  degrees  can 
have,  namely,  the  elevation  of  the  profession.  Tliis  result  is  not  possible,  owing  to 
the  arbitrary  way  in  which  they  are  confitrred.  Tlie  instruction  in  engineering 
schools  has  remained  free  from  the  injurious  inlhicnco  resulting  from  working  for 
examinations  and  degrees,  except  iu  very  rare  cases. 

Ci>«T   OF   TIIK   INSTRC.TTIOX. 

A  good  technological  education  is  very  expensive,,  since  it  can  only  be  given  by 
experienced  engineers,  who  demand  high  salaries;  it  requires  also  very  elaborate 
apparatus  and  considerable  current  expenses.  Tho  fact  that  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion are  expensive  is  the  cause  of  so  many  engineering  schools  iu  America  being 
insuificicntly  equipped  and  unable  tu  accomplish  what  they  promise.  This  is  particu- 
larly truo  of  numerous  schools  of  ruccut  origin  iu  tho  West.  Such  poorly  equipped 
schools  teach  tho  engiueering  sciences  iu  tlie  sami;  way  iu  which  they  teach  literary 
branches,  and  frequently  we  iind  that  one  an<l  the  same  professor  teaches  mathe- 
matics ajid  x>liysics,  engineering  sciences,  and  languages;  perhaps  also  manuxil 
training.  In  such  schools  they  teach  what  can  be  learned  from  books.  Why  not  the 
engineering  sciences?  Engaging  experienced  talent  an<l  equipping  schools  with 
expensive  apparatus  is  not  tliought  neeeeisary,  and  is  oiteu  deprecated  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  tho  classics. 
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If  we  take  the  equipment  of  Cornell  University  as  typical  of  a  modem  Amencan 
engineering  school,  it  requires,  exclusiye  of  mining  engineering: 

For  library  and  drawing  models $19, 000 

For  collections,  models,  etc 61, 000 

For  instruments 30, 000 

For  equipment  of  chemical  laboratory 17, 000 

For  equipment  of  physical  laboratory 43, 000 

For  equipment  of  experimental  station 18, 000 

For  steam-power  plant 31, 000 

For  electrical  plant 5, 000 

For  workshop  equipment ^ 19, 000 

5or  astronomical  apparatus 13, 000 

Total 256,000 

Annual  expenditure  for  technological  instruction „ 44, 500 

Annual  expenditure  for  apparatus 5, 000 

Total  annual  cost 49, 500 

It  is  impossible  to  conduct  the  department  for  a  smaller  sum  than  that  without 
crippling  it.  Professors  who  understand  their  business  well  are  very  expensive  in 
America,  because  in  practical  life  a  good  and  sufficient*  income  is  always  at  their 
disposal.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  American  schools  is  to  secure  and  hold  such 
men,  and  the  difficulty  becomes  greater  in  proportion  to  the  work  with  which  these 
men  are  burdened.  In  Sibley  College,  Director  Thurston  alone  has  to  conduct  tho 
entire  instruction  in  the  senior  class,  and  this  is,  considering  the  American  mode  of 
teaching  and  the  expensive  laboratory  work,  an  enormous  amount  of  work. 

As  a  rule,  the  teachers  have  a  fixed  salary,  but  they  are  also  dependent  upon  their 
share  of  the  tuition  fees.  In  the  university  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  the  profeasori 
have  an  average  salary  of  $2,200,  the  assistant  professors  $1,600,  and  tutors  $900. 

The  managers  of  universities  do  not  like  to  pay  a  professor  of  the  engineering 
sciences  any  luore  than  they  pay  to  other  professors;  the  consequence  of  this  is  that 
the  cliairs  have  been  filled  with  young  graduates  and  that  the  number  of  tutors  or 
assistants  without  experience  is  exceedingly  high  in  comparison  to  that  of  the 
regular  professors,  a  fact  which  is  certainly  not  advantageous  to  the  school.  Of 
late  the  example  of  medical  schools  has  been  imitated;  it  is  that  of  inducing  dis- 
tinguished specialists  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  lecturing.  In  large  cities 
the  professors  of  engineering  sciences  are  already,  as  a  rule,  engineers  who  are  active 
outside  of  the  school  in  practical  pursuits.  This  is  advantageous  to  both  parties^ 
provided  sufficient  time  is  given  for  the  instruction.  The  school  makes  serviceable 
the  practical  experience  of  the  professor,  and  the  professor  remains  abreast  with  the 
times  and  is  enabled  to  test  his  theories  in  practical  problems.  The  students  gaim 
more  confidence  in  their  teachers,  and  follow  their  instruction  with  greater  interests 

The  enormous  expenditures  in  conducting  engineering  schools  require  either  ft 
▼ery  largo  number  of  students  or  large  funds.  Most  schools  depend  upon  fees,  evem 
such  schools  as  those  at  Troy  and  Boston.  They  charge  fees  as  high  as  $200  per  year. 
Others  charge  fees  despite  sufficient  funds,  like  Cornell  University;  but  in  this  case 
it  is  done  to  limit  the  number  of  students.  The  technological  department  of  the 
university  (Sibley  College)  charges  $150^  while  the  classical  department  is  satisfied 
with  a  fee  of  $75.  The  Columbia  College  of  Mines  in  Now  York  also,  though  in  pos- 
session of  very  large  means,  demands  a  fee  of  $200,  the  majority  of  engineering 
schools  $150  to  $200.  However,  in  some  of  the  best  schools  instruction  is  almost 
tree.  Most  of  the  schools  mentioned  before  (see  list)  can  not  support  themselves; 
every  student  costs  between  $400  and  $500  more  than  he  pays,  if  the  attendance  does 
not  go  beyond  50  to  70  students.  In  these  cases  the  generous  public  spirit  mentioned 
before  furnishes  the  moans  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
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The  fees  are  very  low  in  all  State  uuiversities,  beiug  between  $10  and  $60.  In 
Lehigh  atteudance  was  cutiroly  free  of  cost  up  to  the  year  18f)l ;  it  is  also  free  in  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  Trniversity  in  Palo  Alto,  in  tlie  irniversity  of  Kansas,  KansM 
Agricultural  College,  in  the  universities  of  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Cincinnati,  Nebraska, 
and  Alabama,  in  the  Mining  8cho(d  of  Colorado,  in  the  Pennsylviinia  State  College, 
in  the  Gtiorgia  School  of  Technology,  in  the  Stato  College  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute.  But  instruction  i.s  free  in  the  first  three  and  the  laat 
three  mentioned  only  for  native  or  naturalized  citizens  of  the  respective  States. 

The  personal  expenditures  of  a  student,  nside  from  tuition  fees,  books  and,  instruc- 
tion, vary  considerably.  They  are  between  $200  and  $700  per  annum.  In  schools 
not  situated  in  lar^e  cities  the  average  expenditure  for  maintenance  is  about  $200  to 
$300.  The  following  table  will  show  a  comparative  summary  of  the  costs  of 
■everal  of  the  larger  schools : 

FeeH  and  per$onal  expendituren,- 


No.'  .S<hool. 


1  '  llenHselaor  PolytiTlinic  InHtitiitv 

2  :  Harvard  I  rnivoTHity 

3  I  Yalf  University 

4  '  irnivi-trrfitv  of  Mirhi|;aii  (nieiiiticr  of  Stati',  fjri;  iiiatriciila- 

t  i  o  n .  $'-' ri + :!« 1 0 ) 

5  Columbia  Ci'llrur 

6  MaMHaf.-liiimtr-.  Iii>titulc*  of  Tcrlinuld^y 

7  '  f!iirncll  (iiuui.v  si-linlarHhiiM) 

8  Wa«liin;iton  I ' ni vt'n*ity 

0     StrvciiH  Iii»ttitiito  (for  HtudontH  not  living  in  Ni-w  Ji^rHi«y,  $75 

iiior«!) 

lu     Swailhiiiou-  (:^lix)  li.-Hrt  for  oliililrt  u  of  (^uttkiTH) 

11  .   rnivurHity  of  MiHSOiiri 

12  irnivcTHitV  of  (Julifomia 

13  ,  ruiversity  of  Kantiaa 

14  I  University  of  Illiuois 

15  j  Princeton  Tniveraity 

16  ITnivursltv  of  Ni'bradka 


I  Diiiloma 
Annual    and  grad- 

fUi'rt.  IllltlOll 

foea. 


$200.  OU 

150.  OU 

155.  UO 

X\  M 

2U&.  00 

201J.0H 

lOO.  UU 

150.  UO 

150.00 

2WK  00 

40.00 

Froi!. 

Fn-c. 

KrLM.. 

12U.  00 

FriM-. 

(8.00 

10. 00 

10.00 
25.00 

5.00 
5.00 

5.00 
5.<')0 

12.00 
5.(K) 


Maintenanet 
(oatimated). 


1300  to  1500 

139  to 

43i 

ISO  to 

640 

300 

200  to 

400 

240  to 

320 

200  to 

82» 

215  to 

SJt 

250  to 

450 

250 

130  to 

200 

150  to 

ISO 

ISO 

137  to 

227 

171  to 

505 

150  to 

450 

Times  have  changed  greatly  since  the  foundation  of  tlie  lirst  American  engineer- 
ing schools.  In  1810  the  tuition  fee  in  the  Kenuselaer  School  at  Troy  was  $l.r>0  for 
a  course  of  three  wc>eks/and  ^ISy)  per  week  for  board  in  the  school;  no  further 
expenses  for  the  use  of  laboratories  were  demanded.  In  Harvard  University  the 
entire  annual  expenditures  of  a  student,  previous  to  1H18,  amounted  to  :^100;  at 
present  they  amount  to  $.VX)  to  ^G0<J.  Tlie  university  itself  states  tlie  minimum  to 
be  $ri72,  tlie  average  to  bo  f  170  to  .f020.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  the  conditions 
in  Iljirvard  irnivcrsity  are  nnnsually  favorable,  and  its  institutions  are  imitated  in 
many  other  B<.-hooIs  of  science. 

The  Htudents  of  Harvard  University  lind  in  Memorial  Hall  boar<l  and  lodging, 
with  three  meals  a  day,  for  $1.25 per  week;  the  Foxcroft  Club  charges  between  $2.50 
and  -tli.r/O.  In  Memorial  Hall  the  meals  are  taken  in  common.  This  hall  has  been 
founded  by  a  bequest,  and  contains  ji  largt^  assembly  hall,  a  hall  of  entertainment^ 
which  as  a  rule  serves  as  a  dining  hall  for  from  1,200  to  1,10()  students.  However, 
there  is  no  compulsion  for  students  to  take  part  in  the  public  meals.  Similar  arrange- 
ments are  found  iu  all  the  large  universities  in  America,  and  dwelling  rooms  are 
usually  connected  with  them.  The  prices  dilVer  according  to  location.  For  wealthy 
students  special  dwellings  and  Vuildiugs  may  be  had,  and  at  thu  great  dinner  table 
of  Harvard  there  is,  curiously  enough,  a  special  part  set  oil*  for  such  stuflents. 

The  salaries  of  university  i»rofef-sors  are  much  lietter  than  they  are  in  England, 
where  a  few  professors  draw  prin<:ely  salaries,  but  where  the  majority  are  paid 
poorly.  For  instance,  the  professor  of  Fnglisb  literature  iji  Fniversity  College  in 
Loudon  has  a  salary  of  $2G5.     Generally  sx>eaking,  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
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English  nnivcTsititiS  are.  small  lu  coiuparisou  with  tlio  American.  The  State  in  very 
econoinioal  with  its  subsidies,  and  follows  tlie  principle  laid  down  by  the  former 
chancellor  of  exchequer,  Mr.  Goshen:  "Nothing  for  bread  and  butter,  only  for 
sciences  that  can  not  support  then^selves.''  The  annual  subsidy  paid  by  the  State  to 
the  large  University  College  amounts  to  only  $8;500. 

The  benefactions  of  private  citiz<^u6,  with  which  the  American  schools  arc  ao 
liberally  endowed,  are  almi)st  entirely  wanting  in  Kn};lund.  A  collection  had  to  bo 
taken  for  the  newly  opened  electrical  laboratory  of  the  University  College  in  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  raise  the  required  $2,500.  Industry  in  England  also  shows  less 
interest  for  the  technological  schools  than  in  America;  audit  is  considered  qnito 
a  proof  of  liberality  when  the  managers  of  a  machine  factory  give  a  discount  of 
30  per  cent  for  machiuos  and  iuRtrumeuts  used  for  school  purposes. 

[Nf)TE. — The  author  hero  inserts  notes  coneorniii;;  the  most  essential  facts  with 
reference  to  English  engineering  schools.] 

CIEXERAL   Ur.VIKW   OF   AMERICAN    KXGIXEKKINCi    SCIUmiLS. 

Owing  to  the  exceedingly  large  number  and  varied  character  of  American  poly- 
technical  Hi'hools,  it  is  impossible  to  otfer  a  description  of  their  organization  and 
management  wholly  witliout  criticism  and  at  the  samo  time  in  a  measure  complete. 
The  one  tiling  possible  has  buen  done  in  the  foregoing;  that  is,  in  a  description  of  a 
number  of  selected  schools  the  essential  features  that  characterize  the  instruction 
and  fundamental  conception  of  the  objects  of  terhnological  instruction  have  been 
sketched. 

[Note. — As  has  been  stated,  this  portion  of  the  report  has  been  omitted  in  the 
translation.] 

To  com])lete  the  picture  a  few  general  comparative  remarks  may  seem  desirable. 
Regarding  the  education  of  eiiginerrs  in  earlier  years  the  following  remarks  may  be 
added. 

The  military  Kchools  do  not-  srrvo  the  profession  of  civil  and  meclinnical  engineer- 
ing any  longer.  The  times  in  which  mainly  knowledge  of  mathematics,  geometry, 
and  geodesy  were  considered  sullieient  for  the  profession  of  engineers  have  passed, 
and  to-day  there  is  no  engineering  school  which  docs  not  seek  its  main  work  in 
extensive  professional  instruction. 

Nevertheless,  the  military  sehools,  with  the  peculiar  education  and  rather  limited 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  for  civil  and  mechanical  engineers  they  offer,  are 
of  great  importance.  We  find  the  2)roof  of  this  in  the  great  number  of  distinguished 
civil  engineers  who  have  graduated  from  such  schools.  This  holds  good  not  only 
for  America,  l)ut  for  other  couutricB.  AVith  us  the  course  of  education  of  a  Werner- 
Siemens  may  induce  us  to  deep  rellection. 

In  face  of  the  x>reseut  enormous  development  in  exact  knowledge  of  scientific  and 
technical  details,  the  actual  result  of  the  study  is  dependent  now  as  formerly  upon 
simple,  natural  conception,  clearness,  and  th'oroughness,  but  not  ni^on  the  extent  of 
knowledge.  Military  schools  in  this  respect  offer  many  advantages.  The  most  dia- 
tiuguished  technological  school  of  France  also  is  a  military'  institution.  If  a  nega- 
tive advantage  of  these  schools  is  the  prevention  of  knowing  and  learning  too  many 
things,  then  the  strict  formation  of  character,  the  reliability  and  iudei>end6nc6 
gained,  must  be  a  positive  advantage  that  can  not  be  gauged  too  high.  Alas,  many 
a  modern  school  esteems  that  advantage  too  little. 

The  2)reparatiou  of  engineers  as  private  students  of  practical  civil  engineen 
deserves  the  same  consideration.  This  ]uode  of  education  has  become  rare;  wo  still 
find  it  only  in  England;  but  an  education  obtained  iu  this  way  is  very  valuable^ 
and  always  more  profitable  and  animated  than  if  it  had  been  obtained  through 
books  and  in  schools.  Tim  reason  has  been  mentioned  before ;  such  students  do  not 
obtain  the  science  so  much  as  the  art  of  engineering,  and  this  chieily  through  their 
own  rellection.     Another  reason  is  that  the  instruction  i^'suits  from  intercourse  with 
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a  distingniKhcfl  cxporionccd  engineer,  and  thatj  with  exiierience  in  actual  work,  a 
correct  conception,  practii-al  view,  independence,  and  a  feeling  of  reajtonsibility  are 
developed.  And  in  thef«e,  nil  extensive  school  education  to  the  contrary  uotwith- 
Btandiug,  we  find  tlio  cnseutinl  chiiracter  of  a  true  enjLjineeriufj  e<lucntion  wLich 
facilitates  the  entrance  into  ]iraclieal  life — the  btep  which  is  oitcn  so  abrupt  imd 
disastrous  becomes  nlniost  unnoticeable. 

Real  coui]»rehensinn  and  uu  animated  activity  does  not  bejifin  for  our  university 
students  until  they  havo  em:niei]Kited  thrmHclves  from  what  is  known  ns  the  school 
tone,  hav«  for;jotTen  thrir  school  science,  and  have  i>laci>d  in  their  stead  fruitful 
snjvgestion.s  of  creatiniL^mind.s  ami  independent  action.  The  intclleetual  and  scientific 
education  of  the  present  mcIiooIh  does  notsuHico;  this  is  everywhere  noticeable  in 
the  pitiable  condition  of  peiHonH  who,  after  finishing  their  school  duties, lack  guidance 
and  the  exiim]do  of  renowned  profrssional  men.  They  run  into  grooves  and  the 
world  of  productive  and  creative  activity  rcniainH  closed  to  them.  In  Amciica  inde- 
pcn«lent  action  is  valued  much  hi<;hcr  than  with  ns. 

It  may  b«^  reumrkcil  here  ]>:iriMithcti<':ilIy  that  th<^  engineers  who  have  nctetl  as 
pioneers  and  smooihed  out  the  road  of  ])ro';resKare  widely  known  and  highly  astccmed 
in  America  au'l  l-'.n^land.  It  is  «)ur  ])c('uliarity  on  the  other  hand  to  treat  with  littlo 
esteem  tlie  works  of  prcdeci.*ssiu*s  in  the  field  of  technology;  to  view  with  inditfer- 
ence  those  nwMi  upon  whose  sliouldcrM  wo  have  arisen  to  higher  altitudes.  The 
pioneer  enuiiieers  in  (ierni:iiiy  are  almost  unknown  to  our  Ktudt>nts,  and  to  tlio  great 
publi<'  they  are  n«it  known  at  all.  In  America  and  Kngland,  also  in  Fninco,  their 
rt>uiem1iraii(;e  i.**  \iv\d  alive;  it  jicnutraies  int«»  the  ma.s.s4>s  of  the  ]>eo]i1e  iind  is  utilized 
for  ideal  ])iir)>o.se<4  ol' education.  Numerous  publications  i^Iorify  and  extol  the  services 
these  men  have  rendereil,  whihr  w«5  do  not  <;ven  otfur  to  the  younger  gtMieration  a 
coi!ij»relii!iHivo  bi(»graphy  of  huch  !h<mi  :  we  do  not  <:reet.  literary  nionnments  for 
them  that  may  bo  eom])ared  with  tlio^o  in  American  ami  Km^liMh  literature.  A  dose 
conn(;etion  between  the  historical  develoi)nient  of  the  eii;;ineeriiig  sciences  and  the 
education  of  engineers  is  lacking  with  us  altogether. 

Tlie older  American  universities  whi<'h  furni*«hed  an  education  for  engineers  previ- 
ous to  18<>2  have  not  justitied  tho  peculiar  obJc<'t  of  such  iin  edneati<in.  Hiirvard 
University  did  not,  as  stated  before,  clearly  understand  the  r»lijeet  and  importance 
of  an  engineer's  education,  although  it  had  thi^  fiicilities.  Harvard  an«l  the  old  ch'Ls- 
sical  Vale  Tnivcrsitv  have  underestimated  their  enirineeriip^  den.irtments  from  tho 
very  beginning;  tliey  have  low<:red  the  rei[uiiements  for  admis'^ion,  and  introduced 
into  the  course  of  study  besitle  abstra<t  instruction  only  iiisigniricant  professional 
instruction.  Tliev  have  nei;li'eterl  to  follow  up  lh<»  ijroirrt'ss  of  tluj  enjriueerin;; 
Si'iences.  Ilencij  their  eni^ineering  schools  liav<»  remained  insijxnifu'ant  uj)  to  hito 
years,  Smalh-r  schools  have  far  surj-fissed  them,  ami  of  l:ite  thesis  old  uuiverisities 
have  j)repared  but  few  engini'crs. 

These  old  universities  meet  the  «lemnn(ls  si>  lirtle  that  the  actual  nc«Mls  n{  life 
created  new  engine(»ring  sch'M»is,  even  previ«>ns  to  thi'  l:nnl-;i:r;int  act.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  TtM-huoloijy  and  the  Stevens  Institute  in  Hohoken  prove  this. 
Since  the  pa^sai^t^  of  tlie  land-gnint  ;!cf  in  1.S(;l>  tlie  education  of  <'ngineers  has  more 
ami  more  withdrawn  from  the  univiTsities  and  turned  to  the  inde]>endent  ]»rofes- 
Bional  school>»,  which  at  ]»resent  olTer  that  kind  of  e<Iucation  alm<»st  exclusively. 

The  tii*st  conse«iuence  of  the.  land-gnint  act,  an  act  without  a  ]»arallel,  was  a  ra]dd 
waste  of  the  gignntic  means  <»llered;  the  second  was  the  e^taldishuicnt  of  more  than 
200  schofds,  which  are  chielly  technoloirieal — a  few  (»f  them  aie  agricultnrjil  schools. 
Most  of  them  are  poorly  eipiipped  and  or;;:inized  without  much  retlection,  yet  many 
of  these  technoloj'ical  schools  had  to  !^othrou":h  mauv  chtincres  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  the  majority  of  them  nre  still  in  the  ])rocess  of  devehipment. 

It  must  bo  noted  that  most  of  tin?  modern  scho(ds,  which  an*  unilouhted  techno- 
logical schofds,  and  have  accomplished  much  as  such,  were  founded  as  integral  parts 
of  universities. 
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Church  influence  has  played  an  inferior  r6Ie  in  the  establishment  of  such  schools, 
while  in  the  establishment  of  older  universities  it  made  itself  felt  occasionally.  As 
late  as  1870  some  cases  occurred  in  which  denominational  influence  de(-ided  the  selec- 
tion of  professors.  It  is  alleged  that  such  influence  is  still  active  in  Yale  University; 
a  similar  case  is  that  of  the  newly  founded  Chicago  University,  where  church  inter- 
ests ( Baptist)  play  a  leading  part.'  Generally  speaking,  church  iuflucuco  in  the 
schools  of  America  is  iusigniflcant  at  the  present  time,  and  for  renowned  engineer- 
ing schools  it  does  not  exist.  Many  of  the  recently  established  schools  expressly 
exclude  denominational  teaching  and  influence. 

This  is  the  more  noteworthy  since  the  English  universities  that  have  served  the 
American  as  examples  show  an  endless  chain  of  ecclesiastical  influence.  The  dis- 
putes in  Cambridge  and  Oxford  are  well  known;  the  establishment  of  the  free  Uni- 
versity of  London  was  answered  by  the  esta])lishment  of  the  High  Church  King's 
College  in  London,  and  that  the  great  University  of  Loudon  now  only  exists  as  an 
examining  body  and  has  sunk  to  the  common  level  of  a  college  is  again  attributable 
to  church  influence. 

At  present  America  shows  a  strong  movement  for  reform  which  aims  at  uniting  all 
the  engineering  schools  with  the  universities,  in  order  thereby  to  increase  the  means, 
OS  well  as  to  facilitate  the  instruction,  and  to  connect  with  it  shop  and  laboratory 
work,  which  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  an  American  engineering  education. 
After  the  example  of  other  universities,  these  engineering  schools  are  to  be  made  of 
equal  value  with  the  schools  for  intellectual  education  or  general  culture  and  other 
branches  of  university  education.  But  at  the  same  time  the  att(>mpt  is  made  to 
establish  preparatory  schools  for  technological  study,  which,  besides  intellectual 
education,  ofl'er  instruction  for  practical  life  and  physical  culture. 

Features  peculiar  to  all  engineering  schools  are  extensive  practical  training,  famil- 
iarity with  practical  views,  and  the  doveloiiment  of  the  sense  for  investigation  and 
observation  by  means  of  in<lependent  exercises  in  laboratories  and  workshops.  This 
kind  of  instruction  is  carried  throutrli  on  a  largo  scale  in  the  modern  technological 
schools  of  America,  and  has  had  a  success  which  gives  us  occasion  to  reflect. 

In  Kngland  atttMiipts  have  been  made  to  reorjL;ani/o  technological  education  in  the 
direction  intimated,  but  with  the  extremely  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  English 
technological  schools  scarcely  noticeabl<»  results  have  been  achieved.  Only  in 
electro-technology  have  England  and  Germany  developed  an  instruction  which 
resembles  that  of  the  American. 

Instruction  proper,  or  at  least  the  result  of  instruction  outside  of  the  laboratories — 
that  is  to  say,  the  strictly  scieutifle  and  intellectual  education  iiL  American  techno- 
logical schools — does  not  exceed  the  average  of  a  secondary  industrial  school  in 
Austria,  or  the  former  Prussian  schools  of  a  similar  kind.  The  education  of  stu- 
dents in  construction  is  essentially  lower.  Instruction  in  drawing  is  actually  little 
more  than  in  name.  Upon  development  of  tlnise  faculties  which  are  necessary  for 
the  successful  work  of  construction  very  insuflicicnt  attention  is  betowed;  hence 
this  side  of  the  American  technological  e<lucation  is  correspondingly  weak. 

In  America  no  uniform  orgauizati<m  of  tin;  course  and  uietho.l  of  instruction 
exists.  The  schools  are  entirely  iudejieudcnt,  and  i»osscss  in  some  cases  very  excel- 
lent, but  in  small  schools  very  poor  etiuipuicnt:  in  many  cases  schtjols  are  dependent 
upon  their  limited  apparatus  and  the  opinions  of  the  students.  The  consequence  ia 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  kinds  of  schools  rei>resentiug  an  extended  scale  of  value. 

The  principles  of  instruction  mentioned  l)efor«  are,  however,  followed  by  all 
engineering  schools  only  so  far  as  their  equipment  and  facilities  ofler  no  obstacles. 


'  Tins  iinivernity.  ]»laniiiMl  on  a  gruiid  Hcalr,  has  Iim'Ii  rnuiidcd  by  privuti;  mtaiiji.  nud  is  under  the 
contrul  of  tilt*  liiiptistA.  It  is  iii(«-ii(l(>d  to  in:iki>.  tliid  iinivcr-«ily  the  liirtt  itud  loroinoHt  tif  tho  laud,  for 
wl:i«.'h  rttason  miiiiili)'<  nt  Hums  havi*  hv.cn  plmicd  at  itH  (ILsiHisul:  otin  of  tlii»  foin«l«-r»,  tlio  Ni^\v  York 
millionuiru,  John  D.  liix'kefcllcr,  alone  guvo  it  tho  huiu  of  SI,  500,000.  At  imsi'iit  tin'  univerHity  has 
facnlticM  uf  art,  literature,  :uid  scicuccH;  but  the*  Oittiiblidhmcut  uf  a  snittsrior  tvchuologieal  depart- 
ment is  planned. 
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American  fichools  of  every  kind  lack  the  Rtimnliis  of  valuable  privileges  snch  na  we 
flntl  in  Germany,  and  only  few  professions  are  dependent  npon  n  strictly  prescribed 
oonrso  uf  study. 

Ju  America  the  conviction  is  general  that  a  comxdeto  education  is  not  so  much 
gained  by  inBtructif>n  as  by  experience,  and  for  the  "schoid  of  experience"  this 
American  instruction,  despite  its  great  breaks  and  gaps  in  science  and  de8])ite  its 
deliciencics,  furnishes  more  talented  students  than  our  kcIiooIh,  because  American 
instruction  (at  least  in  the  best  schools)  avoids  tlie  rock  of  overloading  the  brain 
with  too  many  things,  and  creating  superficiality.  The  main  objects  lie  in  the 
development  of  sense  of  observation,  in  siniplu  and  thorough  conception,  and  in 
free  develf>pment  of  natural  talents.  And  ii;*;aiii,  the  American  schuols  are  always 
inclined  to  do  justice  to  changed  eonditions  and  new  needs,  and  in  late  years  they 
follow  quickly  the  practical  spirit  of  the  nation. 

If  the  American  school  instruction  were  animated  by  better  scientific  spirit,  and 
if  in  x»laee  of  drawin*;,  construction  were  taught  in  conformity  with  higher  demands, 
it  would,  through  its  simplicity  and  naturalness,  be  far  superior  to  our  one-sided 
intellectual  and  theoretic  education,  which  h^eenis  to  extend  over  too  great  an  area. 

Indul;;ii)g  iu  such  comparisons,  we  must  consider  that  the  result  of  instruction  in 
Americii  is  frequently  prejudiced  by  the  conditions  of  life  without,  which  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  i>resent  s<'hools  to  cluingu.  Their  most  formidable  enemy  is  the 
tendent  \  toward  pecuniary  ^ain;  most  young  people  rush  out  int«>  the  world  to  make 
money.  This  tendency  injures  the  value  of  instruction  iis  much  as  the  diametrical 
opposite,  timidity,  injures  the  value  t»f  in.^irucliou  as  a  factor  of  national  welfare. 
Artilicially  developed  timidiiy  in  piarticiil  pursuits  and  unlimited  conceit  in  sciuu- 
tifu'  nietho<ls  are  both  conM-quiMices  of  learning  t(»o  many  things  without  reference 
to  the  <lemands  of  the  iictuai  world.  'I  hebo  are  our  obstacles,  while  the  tendency 
to  gain  money  is  the  obstacle  iu  America. 

Kviru  in  American  sceontlary  si  hools  we  lin<l  a  great  «'agerness  for  independent 
livelihood.  There  is  a  great  pressure  for  admission,  but  only  a  small  i»ercentage  of 
the  students  real  I3' pursue  earnest  study;  the  oth(>r  and  greater  part  are  satisfu>d  to 
be  able  to  say  "I  entered  college,''  and  then  they  leave  to  f<dh>w  practical  ])ursuit8. 
Universities  and  professional  schools  arc  attend<-d  by  many  students  only  to  the 
point  where  a  chance  invites  for  pecuniary  gain.  This  is  a  serious  obstacle  for  the 
scientific  development  of  higher  education,  an  ob.stade  which  can  not  be  overcome 
oven  by  exalted  aspirations  ou  the  pait  of  the.  institutions  and  tea<hers,  with  model 
equipment  for  the  pursuit  of  science  at  their  disp<»s:il. 

Ill  America  it  is  very  C'Seiitial  t(»  observe  the  i-Mraordiiuuy  \ariety  aM<l  inequality 
of  preparation  olVercd  iii  sehotds  designed  to  ]ne]»Mre  for  thr  study  of  engineeiing. 
It  is  not  the  province  ol*  this  reiuut  to  char;ict<ii/c  the  .serondary  sclnmls;  all  I  fool 
called  upon  to  mention  is  that  which  relets  dirt  etl,\  lo  tin-  i  dui-atioii  of  1  imineirs. 

Anieri<;a  poss<rsses  secnnihiis  schoniN  i(M>l]e;;ir>  ;;m«1  M.-.-.h  mIiooK  1  --iniilai  t'>  oursj 
but  they  make  extensive  ion(  i-sslons  to  the  j>ra«lical  l.»ent  of  the  nation  and  the 
times.  They  atlcmpl  to  jtrj-paie  l\tv  I  he  uiii\»rsily  a>  v.rll  as  ior  jir;ictical  pursuits; 
nnin;\  oi'  them  ]iroinole  in  lh"'ir  >o  called  c-la;-sical  «ii\  isiou.-.  llie  aneirnt  lan.«;ua,:;ea  to 
a  limited  extent,  and  hesitltrs.  iu  their  I'.ngiish  <livisioii.  ih(»  nunlrrn  lan;L;juagc8. 
This  latter  di\i.'«ion  and  indepi-nd'Hl  schools  siinilarly  i»rgani/ed  are  essi.utially  the 
normal  prcparaioiy  >(li(Md^  I'-r  tc<hnido^i<'al  e«lueati'>n.  llo\Ne\er,  it  is  absolutely 
impos>ihle  to  draw  a  .'haij)  line  ol'  distinction. 

I'urlherinori',  many  univei.dtio  hase  a  spt;«'ial  ih:parluient  in  which,  hy  imans  of 
instruction  in  natuial  scientes  and  mathematics;  a  )»ieparalion  lor  an  <;njL:iiicer's 
educaticm  is  ollereil.  Inilorni  organization  is  not  found  iu  tin*  fn-ld  <if  secondary 
education.  The  secondary  sehools  of  one  State  \  ary  gr«ratly  ;  only  the  schools  of  the 
same  sch»)ol  ilistriet  «'xhihit  a  ctrrlaiu  unilormit,\  ;  the  con.'-:etiUeni  e  is  that  mauy 
details  for  comparison  an^  lost,  and  even  the  totality  of  the  preparation  is  ditlieult 
to  sketch  or  characterize  in  a  few  words. 
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Church  influence  has  played  an  inferior  r6Ie  in  the  establishment  of  snch  schoolsy 
while  in  the  establishment  of  older  universities  it  made  itself  felt  occasionally.  Ab 
late  an  1870  sonic  cases  occurred  in  which  denominational  influence  decided  the  selec- 
tion of  professors.  It  is  alleged  that  such  influence  is  still  active  in  Yale  University; 
a  similar  case  is  that  of  the  newly  founded  Chicago  University,  where  church  inter- 
ests ( Baptist)  play  a  leading  part.'  Generally  speaking,  church  influence  in  the 
schools  of  America  is  insignificant  at  the  present  time,  and  for  renowned  engineer- 
ing schools  it  does  not  exist.  Many  of  the  recently  established  schools  expressly 
exclude  denominational  teaching  and  influence. 

This  is  the  more  noteworthy  since  the  English  universities  that  have  served  the 
American  as  examples  show  an  endless  chain  of  ecclesiastical  influence.  The  dis- 
putes in  Cambridge  and  Oxford  are  well  known ;  the  eHtablishment  of  the  free  Uni- 
versity of  London  was  answered  by  the  est-ablishment  of  the  High  Church  King's 
College  in  London,  and  that  the  great  University  of  London  now  only  exists  as  an 
examining  body  and  has  sunk  to  the  common  level  of  a  college  is  again  attributable 
to  church  influence. 

At  present  America  shows  a  strong  movement  for  reform  which  aims  at  uniting  all 
the  engineering  schools  with  the  universities,  in  order  thereby  to  increase  the  means, 
08  well  us  to  facilitate  the  instruction,  and  to  connect  with  it  i^hop  and  laboratory 
work,  which  arc  the  essential  characteristics  of  an  American  engineering  education. 
After  the  examx^le  of  other  universities,  these  engineering  schools  are  to  be  made  of 
equal  value  with  the  schools  for  intellectual  education  or  general  culture  and  other 
branches  of  university  education.  But  at  the  same  time  the  attempt  is  made  to 
establish  preparatory  schools  for  technological  study,  which,  besides  iutelloctaal 
education,  ofl'er  instruction  for  practical  life  and  physical  culture. 

Features  x>eculiar  to  all  engineering  schools  are  extensive  practical  training,  famil- 
iarity with  practical  views,  and  the  development  of  the  sense  for  investigation  and 
observation  by  means  of  independent  exercises  in  laboratories  and  workshops.  This 
kind  of  instruction  is  carried  through  on  a  large  scale  in  the  modern  technological 
schools  of  America,  and  has  had  a  success  which  gives  us  occasion  to  reflect. 

In  Kngland  attempts  have  been  made  to  reorganize  technological  education  in  the 
direction  intimated,  but  with  the  extremely  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  English 
technological  schools  scarcely  noticeable  results  have  been  achieved.  Only  in 
electro-technology  have  England  and  (lermauy  developed  an  instruction  wliich 
resembles  that  of  the  American. 

Instruction  proper,  or  at  least  the  result  of  instruction  outside  of  the  laboratories — 
that  is  to  say.  the  strictly  scientitic  and  intellectual  education  in  American  techno- 
logical scliools — iloes  not  exceed  the  average  of  a  se<:on(lary  industrial  school  in 
Austria,  or  the  former  Prussian  schools  of  a  similar  kind.  The  education  of  stu- 
dents in  construction  is  essentially  lower.  Instructitm  in  drawing  is  actually  little 
more  than  in  name.  Upcm  development  of  those  faculties  which  are  necessary  for 
the  successful  work  of  construction  very  insntUcient  attention  is  betowed;  hence 
this  side  of  the  American  t4.»chnological  e<lucation  is  correspondingly  weak. 

In  America  no  uniform  organization  of  tlni  course  and  metliol  of  instruction 
exists.  The  schools  are  entirely  independent,  and  possess  in  some  cases  very  excel- 
lent, but  in  small  schools  very  ])oor  eiiuipment:  in  many  casus  schools  are  dependent 
upon  their  limited  apparatus  and  tlie  opinions  of  the  students.  The  c()use(|ucnce  is 
an  extraorilinary  variety  of  kinds  of  schools  rei)resenting  an  extended  scale  of  value. 

The  principles  of  instruction  mentioned  before  are,  however,  followed  by  all 
engineering  schools  ouly  so  far  as  their  eijuipment  and  facilities  ofler  no  obstacles. 


'Tliis  uuiversily,  i»1aini<'(l  on  u  graiul  «cul««,  has  h«(n  loiiiuleil  by  iirivatiMiunns,  iind  is  under  the 
I'oiitnil  of  thi^  liapti.st.s.  It  is  intomk-d  ti)  iiinko  \h\s  iiiiiviT.-i:y  tlio  lir.st  ami  ri.uciiio.'^r  uf  tlio  land,  for 
wliifh  n::is<>ii  niMiiifii-<  nt  sums  Iiavo  I»ovn  plarr-d  »t  its  disposal:  out*  of  tlu^  roinid«:r.«»,  the  Xow  York 
millionaire,  Johu  I).  Kot-koi'ellor,  tiloiu'  gavo  it  tho  8iun  of  $t,5i)0,0CK).  At  prrsciit  tli(*  iiiiivorHity  hat 
fncultirs  of  art,  literature,  aud  scieures;  but  tho  CHtublishnu-nt  uf  a  Hiiperior  technological  depart- 
ment id  phiuued. 
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American  Rchools  of  every  kind  lack  the  stimulus  of  valunble  privileges  snch  ns  we 
iind  iu  Oermanji  and  only  few  professions  are  dependent  upon  s%  strictly  prescribed 
oonrse  of  study. 

In  America  the  conviction  is  general  that  a  complete  education  is  not  so  muoh 
gained  by  instruction  as  by  experience,  and  for  the  "school  of  experience*'  this 
American  instruction,  despite  its  great  breaks  and  gaps  in  science  and  dcs]>ite  its 
detlciencics,  furnishes  moTo  talented  students  than  onr  schools,  because  American 
instruction  (at  least  in  the  best  schools)  avoids  the  rock  of  overloading  the  brain 
with  too  many  things,  and  creating  superticiality.  The  main  objects  lie  iu  the 
development  of  sense  of  observation,  in  simple  and  thorough  conception,  and  in 
free  devehtpnicnt  of  natural  talents.  And  a^uiii,  the  American  schools  are  always 
incliiu'd  to  do  justice  to  changed  conditions  an<l  new  needs,  and  in  late  years  they 
follow  quickly  the  practiral  spirit  of  the  nation. 

If  the  American  school  instruction  were  animated  by  better  scientitic  spirit,  and 
if  in  placo  of  drawing,  construction  were  taught  in  conformity  with  higher  demands, 
it  would,  through  its  simplicity  and  naturalness,  be  far  superior  to  our  one-sidod 
intellectual  and  theoretic  education,  which  Kcems  to  extend  over  too  great  an  area. 

Indulging  in  such  comparisons,  we  mubt  <'onsider  that  the  result  of  instructiun  in 
America  is  frequently  ])rejudiccd  by  the  conditions  of  life  without,  which  it  is  not  in 
thf  power  <jf  the  present  scIidoIs  to  change.  Their  most  formidable  enemy  is  the 
tendencN  toward  pecuniary  gain ;  most  yuung  X)eoi)le  rush  out  into  the  world  t-o  make 
money,  'i'liis  tendency  injures  the  value  of  instruction  as  much  as  the  diametrical 
opposite,  timidity,  injures  thi^  valu<:  of  in.sti'uction  as  a  factor  of  national  wc^lfare, 
Artilicially  developed  timidity  in  pra<  tical  pursuits  and  unlimited  con(teit  in  seien- 
tilie  methods  are  both  consequeiictrs  ol"  learning  too  many  things  without  reference 
to  the  demands  of  the  actual  world.  These  are  our  obstacles,  while  the  tendency 
to  gain  money  is  the  (d>stacle  in  America. 

Even  in  American  srcondary  schools  we  iind  a  great  eag(?rness  lor  independent 
livelihood.  There  is  a  great  pressure  for  admission,  but  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  students  really  pursue  earnest  study;  the  other  and  greater  part  are  satisfied  to 
be  able  to  say  "I  entered  college,"  and  then  they  leave  to  lollow  practical  pursuits. 
Universities  and  professional  schotds  are  attended  by  many  students  only  to  the 
XJoint  where  a  chance  invites  for  pecuniary  gain.  This  is  a  serious  obstacle  for  the 
Bcicntiiic  development  of  higher  education,  an  obstacle  which  can  not  be  overcome 
oven  by  exalted  aspirations  on  the  i>art  <if  the  institutions  and  teachers,  w  ith  model 
e(iui]Mnent  for  the  pursuit  of  science  at  their  disposal. 

in  AniericM  it  is  very  e.-senlial  to  obs<r\e  tin;  ixtraordinary  variety  and  inequality 
of  pntparation  otVen-d  in  schools  designed  to  i»repari'  lor  tlnr  study  (»t'  engineering. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  tliis  rej)ort  to  eharacterize  tin*  seiondary  schools;  all  I  feel 
called  ujion  to  nunition  is  that  which  refers  <lin  ctly  to  the  e<luc;Ui<in  of  engineers. 

America  possesses  seeondiiry  schools  ^colleges  :ind  lii;^li  .schools}  >iiuilai"  to  ours; 
but  thev  inak(>  cxtensivt;  concessions  to  the  praitical  bent  of  the  nation  and  the 
times.  They  attempt  to  i>repare  for  tin?  university  a>  well  as  for  ]»rartieal  [)ursuitfl; 
many  oi*  them  promote  in  iheir  ho-calleil  classi<'al  divisi»>ns  the  ancient  langua.i;t\s  to 
a  limited  extent,  and  besides,  in  their  English  division,  the  modern  languages. 
This  latter  division  ami  inde])endrnt  sclnnds  similarly  <U'gauized  are  essentially  the 
normal  ]>reparatoiy  >rhools  fi-r  technological  education.  However,  it  is  abstdutely 
imi»ossil»h?  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinction. 

rurthemn^rc,  many  universities  have  a  special  department  in  which,  by  nn-ans  of 
instruction  in  natural  sciences  and  mathematics,  a  preparation  for  an  euiL-ineer's 
education  is  otlered,  I'niform  organization  is  not  found  in  tlu»  field  of  secjondary 
education.  The  secondary  schools  of  one  State  vary  greatly  ;  only  the  schools  of  the 
same  school  district  exhibit  it  (rertaiu  unil'ormity;  the  con>e<inemc'  is  that  many 
details  for  comparison  are  lost,  and  even  the  totality  of  the  x>reparation  is  ditticult 
to  sketch  or  characterize  in  a  few  words. 
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Tlie  secondary  scIlooIh  in  America^  ganged  by  tboir  courses  of  instruction  and  with 
our  standard  of  measurement,  off»>r  a  much  lower  prci)aration  than  ours.  The  lin- 
guistic liranchcs  arc  confined  to  English  and  the  bare  elements  of  foreign  languages; 
the  mathematical  preparation  docs  not  go  beyond  quadratic  equations,  plane  geom- 
etry, nnd  the  elements  of  trigonometry.  But  the  students  bring  to  their  higher 
studies  on  an  average  a  clearer  coucex)tion,  better  imagination,  and  much  moro  joy 
in  creative  work  and  indei»endeuce  than  with  us.  This  is  owing  to  natural  talent, 
rational  education,  and  less  overburdening  in  pursuit  of  a  one-sided,  dry,  liuguistio 
study.  They  are  not  drilled  mucli,  nor  are  they  spoiled  by  the  quantity  or  the 
variety  of  study;  they  liuve  open  eyes,  arc  accustomed  to  inth'pendeut  ol)8ervatiou, 
and  for  the  little  they  have  learned  they  possess  a  very  good  comprehension.  In 
the  S4;condary  schools  much  care  is  taken  in  physical  training  mid  out>door  82)ort8, 
which  form  a  great  treasure  of  valuable  recollections  in  afterlife.  For  our  com- 
parison the  one  circumstance  is  of  importance,  that  the  students  li?ave  the  sectmdary 
institution  at  the  age  of  IG  or  17,  in  order  to  enter  the  engineering  school,  hence  they 
bring  to  them  two  years  of  i)reparatory  study  less  than  our  graduates  of  gymnasia. 

The  gai^s  in  scientific  preparation  caused  thereby,  as  well  as  the  entire  mode  of 
instruction,  according  to  our  standard,  are  very  large,  and  oblige  the  engineering 
schools  to  devote  one  or  two  years  to  i>reparat«)ry  study  before  the  iH'ofessioual  study 
can  begin. 

Se(!ondary  schools  without  I^atin  are  by  far  in  the  majority,  and  they  are  the  prc- 
parat(iry  institutions  of  engineering  schools.  The  classical  schools  have  no  notice- 
able jirivileges.  Secondary  schools  without  Latin  prepare  not  only  for  the  study  of 
engineering  but  for  every  study.  Such  an  education  in  America  lasts  from  4  to  6 
years.  The  students  enter  engineering  schools,  and  consequently  also  practical  life, 
at  a  comi)arativ<dy  early  age;  they  waste  no  time  upon  the  grammar  of  several  lan- 
guages, and  utilize  their  time  in  the  study  of  natural  sciences  and  mathematics. 
Tlu'  tendency  f(»r  investigation  and  observation  is  fostered  in  secondary  schools  moro 
than  with  us,  and  it  is  done  in  well-equipped  laboratories.  TIio  enormous  economy 
in  tliis  j»raetical  tendency  and  in  the  shortening  of  the  time  of  study  can  not  be 
denird.  The  talents  developed  by  such  instruction,  the  faculty  of  representation, 
the  sense  of  observation,  and  the  tendency  for  investigation,  can  not  bo  overesti- 
mated, and  can  never  be  replaced  by  the  study  of  languages. 

The  American  sc^condary  schocds  correspond  to  the  re(|uiremenis  of  a  natural  edu- 
cation, although  they  are,  with  reference  to  quantity  of  njatter  studied,  below  our 
classical  gymnasia ;  yet,  despite  the  fragmentary  instruction  i»reparatory  for  an  engi- 
neering education,  they  furnish  most  suitable  material,  since  the  natural  capacities 
of  Ihc  students  are  devt!loj)e(l,  and  since  no  attenii»t  is  made  to  pump  more  into  the 
students  than  thev  can  hold. 

The  number  of  American  secondary  schools  is  extraordinarily  large;  the  State  of 
New  York  alone  possesses  no  less  than  520  prei)arat<)ry  schools  rankiugwith  our  gym- 
nasia and  Kealschulen.  'J'he  extraordinary  variety  they  exhibit  has  bt;en  sketched 
in  the  foregoing  remarks. 

Many  schools  have  sjirung  into  existence  through  com])etition  and  not  in  obedi- 
ence to  organic  developnuMit.  Their  catalogues  are  oft(Mi  models  of  business  adver- 
tisements; frcijuently  the  purpose  and  obje<:t  of  a  school  can  not  be  recognized  by 
closelv  studying  its  iirogramme.  Naturallv  the  number  of  hvbrid  institutions  is 
very  large.  I  have  chosen  my  examiilcs  fr»)m  schools  that  aie  generally  considered 
good,  or  from  siu-h  as  have  peculiar  features. 

Recently  a  strong  movement  in  favor  of  manual  training  schools  has  been  notice- 
able in  Ameri<'a.  Large  funds  are  <»xpendc<l  for  them,  and  even  older  schools  are 
inlliieneed  by  the  principles  they  advoc-ate.  Schools  of  a  similar  bent  have  been 
existing  in  America  for  some  time,  but  without  organic  connection  with  the  univer- 
sities or  d(q)artments  of  engineering.  A  few  mr)dern  schools  of  this  kind,  well- 
cquipp(?d  and  organized,  have  given  by  their  success  a  mighty  impulse  and  a  new 
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direction  to  tlie  preparatory  education  for  various  professions;  Avbcthcr  these  schools 
will  have  a  lasting  result  can  not  be  stateil  as  yet,  but  because  Ihcy  illustrate  the 
peculiar  American  idea,  a  few  statements  conconiiug  them  may  seem  in  place. 

Manunl  training  schools  are  much  more  than  their  name  signitics.  The  train- 
ing in  manual  dexterity  is  only  one  nud  in  fact  the  smaller  part  of  the  instruction 
they  oiler.  It  is  only  a  means  for  other  jiurposcs.  Such  schools  exist  in  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  <.*incinnati,  Cambridge,  Hrooklyu,  rhiladelphia,  Baltimore,  Toledo,  Cleve- 
land, San  Francisco,  and  in  some  eities  of  tbe  iSf)uth.  A  great  number  of  them  liave 
been  established  recently  and  are  too  young  to  show  results  as  yi;t.  In  most  all  of 
theHf>  schools  students  are  aduiitted  at  the  age  of  12  to  11  years;  they  are  taught,  on 
an  average,  daily,  four  hours  in  general  brancrhcs,  two  hours  in  shop  work,  and  one 
hour  in  drawing.  Besides,  two  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  military  exercises.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  tlicsn  schools  tt>  give,  simultaneously  and  ('oordinately  with  intol- 
lectual  education,  a  systematically  progressive  training  in  practical  work  and  repre- 
sentation. The  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  such  a  way  that  evm  in  the  workshop 
the  main  objert  remains  intellectual  activity  and  this  leads  to  tbe  recognition  of 
reality.  The  systematic  course,  which  is  a  matter  of  self-evidence  in  abstract  sci- 
ences, is  also  followed  in  all  ])ractical  excrci.ses;  that  is  to  say,  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
hands  is  nut  tMiight  for  its  own  sake.  Especially  the  one  idea  is  prevalent,  that  man- 
ual dexterity  is  jiroof  of  a  certain  direction  f>f  intellectnal  development,  and  if  com- 
bineil  wiih  kiiuwlcd^^'c  ni'  niMicrial,  forces,  jmmI  tools  it  is  the  foundation  of  practical 
jinlgiiicnt. 

These  schools  aim  ]>;inicnliirly  at  atfording  the  students  an  easy  selection  of  a  pro- 
fession alter  liuviug  tested  their  ])fa'soual  natural  capacity.  He  who  has  talent  for 
Bcien(;o  and  practical — that  is,  natural — coni])rehcusion  may  become  an  engineer; 
others  may  lind  it  more  suitahh*  to  leniaiu  true  to  nnu'lianical  work,  and  still  others 
may  turn  to  abstract  studies.  Hut  always  the  one  ])rineiple,  is  maintained  that 
intellectual,  moral,  and  practical  educatitm  are  not  to  be  subordiuate  but  simulta- 
neous and  coordinate.  The  latter  shall  assist  both  the  former,  for  it  is  claimed  that 
occupation  with  practical  things  and  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are  and  scientinc 
theoretical  education  can  not  oppose  one  another. 

A  high  moral  influence  is  claimed  for  systematic  ])ractieal  work,  and  in  this  prin- 
ciple lies  undoubtedly  the  connnon  sense  >vhich  induces  the  llohcnzollerns  to  have 
their  yvning  i)rince8  taught  a  trade.  In  America  this  occupation  with  things  is 
much  more  extended  and  systematically  introduced  into  the  public  system  of  educa- 
tion. We  do  not  possess  a  similar  institution,  and  our  schoolmen  do  not  even  think 
of  the  possibility  that  education  of  intellect  and  Ju<lgm«-nt  can  be  obtained  in  any 
better  way  than  by  studying  the  ancient  lani4;ii:».i;i's,  or  that  i»ra«tical  work  should 
find  room  in  the  daily  programme  of  a  gymnasium.  In  America  this  idea  has  found 
no  appreciation  except  in  Siho(»ls  where  the  oltl  I'.nglish  models  were  <'opieil.  All 
schools  that  sprung  up  upon  American  soil  and  are  condiietiMl  in  the  American 
spirit  do  not  recogni/e  the  <Mmtrast  claime<l  between  ])ra(rlic;il  work  and  science. 
In  order  to  characterize  this  new  kin<l  of  i)re[»aiatory  schools  lor  the  education  of 
cn;;ineers  I  may  In.;  permitted  to  «[notc  a  t\'\v  (examples: 

Manual  (raitiimj  ttclnwl  in  St.  Louis. — The  sehool  stands  in  connection  with  the 
AVashington  Tniver-'sity  of  that  <ity.     Hh  motto  is  ; 

"  ll.'iil  in  tin;  Mkillt'iil.  cuMin'iij;  haiul! 
Ilnil  t«>  thi:  cultiiml  iiiin«l ! 
(.'ontriuliiii;  for  ilie  AVfuld's  roinninnd, 
]I«Ti;  li't  iIhiu  be  miuliiuod!" 

The  catalogue  of  tin?  school  informs  the  parents  that  the  use?  of  tools  is  taught 
not  for  the  jnirpose  «)f  teaching  trades  or  training  machinists,  but  that  equal  care  is 
bestowed  upon  languages,  mathematics,  sciences,  practical  work,  and  drawing.  The 
school  gives  a  preparation  for  i>olytechnical  sj^liools,  for  practical  life,  and  every 
occupaticm  that  requires  goo<l  discipline  of  intellect  and  hand.     Its  establishment 
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dates  back  to  1879.  Tho  iustructiou  began  in  1880  with  67  stadents ;  at  present  the 
number  of  students  is  400.  Tho  different  departments  are  those  of  pure  mathe- 
matics, applied  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  languages,  drawing,  and  shopwork. 

The  shops  consist  of  two  carpenter  and  Joiner  shops,  one  forging  and  welding 
shop,  and  one  machine  shop.  Besides  these  the  school  x^ossesses  a  chemical  and  a 
physical  laboratory,  splendidly  equipped.  The  arrangement  and  equii)ment  of  the 
shops  fall  in  no  way  below  that  of  the  American  engineering  schools  and  universities. 
All  that  is  lacking  are  the  laboratories  for  special  scientific  machine  investigation, 
and,  of  course,  the  specific  professional  laboratory  equipment  of  polytechnical 
schools.  The  instruction  lasts  from  9  until  half-past  3,  witli  a  recess  of  thirty  min- 
utes; two  hours  are  assigned  to  shopwork,  but  this  is  continued  after  4  o'clock, 
Toluntarily  and  very  frequently.  Tho  first  year  is  devoted  to  working  in  wood; 
the  second  to  forging,  welding,  and  molding;  the  third  to  tool  making  and  working 
in  iron.  It  must  bo  added  hero  that  the  Washington  University  has  two  other  pre- 
paratory schools,  the  Smith  Academy  and  the  public  high  school  of  St.  Louis, 
which  are  both  inferior  to  the  manual  training  school  in  their  results.' 

The  manual  trahiing  schawl  in  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  was  established  in  1888  and 
opened  in  1892,  together  with  tho  high  school.  The  school  owes  its  existence  to  a 
bequest  of  Mr.  Rindgc,  who  donated  $75,000  and  land  of  equal  value;  besides  he 
placed  at  tho  disposal  of  tho  city  government  $100,000  for  the  public  library,  and 
$200,000  for  the  new  city  hall. 

The  course  of  study  is  similar  to  the  one  followed  in  St.  Louis.  For  the  purpose 
of  physical  training  extensive  military  and  gymnastic  exercises  are  introduced. 
The  workshops  for  systematic  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron,  molding,  welding 
and  forging,  etc.,  are  splendidly  equipped.  The  school  is  a  model  institution  of  its 
kind.' 

Tliematinal  trahiing  school  in  Chicago  vf as  established  in  1883  by  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Chicago.  The  requirements  for  admission  are :  Age,  14  years,  and  an  exami- 
nation in  reading,  writing,  geography,  English,  arithmetic,  and  history  of  the 
United  States.  Tho  tuition  frcs  are  ]>etwoen  $80  and  $120  per  year.  At  present  it  has 
15  professors  and  300  students.  Among  the  x)r(>feHsor8  there  are  1  for  drawing,  4  for 
shoi»worlv,  the  others  for  general  branches  of  culture.  Tho  shops  are  (particularly 
well  arrangeil;  48  joiner  benches,  24  turning  lathes,  2  circular  saws,  1  band  saw,  1 
planing  luachine,  2  grindstones,  etc.,  are  found  in  the  shops.  The  molding,  weld- 
ing, and  forging  shops  contain  2  molding  ovens  and  30  forges  with  accessories. 
The  machine  workshop  contains  17  lathes,  2  planing  machines,  2  borers,  and  24 
vises,  etc.  Steam  power  is  furnished  for  the  shoi)s  by  a  Corliss  machine  of  50 
horse-power. ' 

The  fact  that  the  old  city  of  Hoston  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  manual 
training  school  is  significant  of  the  importance  of  such  schools.  For  centuries  this 
city  followed  exclusively  our,  or  rather  tho  English,  linguistic  system  of  education. 
In  Boston  the  first  Latin  school  was  established  in  1035 ;  tlie  English  high  school 
(first  school  without  Latin)  was  opened  in  1821 ;  in  our  day  technical  education 
claims  attention. 

Tho  valuable  i)art  of  teclinological  instruction  in  America,  laboratory  study,  cor- 
responds througliout  to  the  same  idea  which  the  manual  training  schools  endeavor 
to  express,  a  combination  of  intellectual  and  practical  education.  In  America  this 
mode  of  education  is  latterly  called  brietly  *' harmonious  devcloi^ment,"  an  expres- 
sion wliich,  as  is  well  known,  was  used  with  us  for  the  study  of  the  classics  and  as  a 
defmititm  f>f  the  humanistic  tendoncv. 

American  harmonious  education  ax>peals,  first  of  all,  to  the  perceptive  faculty  and 
to  the  judgment,  based  ui)on  facts,  and  seeks  the  aim  of  education  in  '^conducting 


'  Tlio  nutlior  iutfortn  tliu  courKc  of  Htudy  of  thi.s  school,  but  it  Ia  hero  omitted. 
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the  child  into  natural  and  practical  life  according  to  the  measure  of  his  natural 
capacities  iu  correct  relation  to  his  natural  and  social  environments. '^  The  Ameri- 
cans speak  of  the  niorul  a<lvantages  of  manual  work  as  something  self-evident.  For 
this  harmonious  education  it  is  claimed  especially  that  it  olTers  the  student  a  more 
abundant  selection  for  the  application  of  his  talents,  and  that  it  imbues  him  with 
self-confidence  and  self-esteem  by  means  of  visible  results  of  his  practical  work, 
thereby  creating  pleasure  and  confidence  in  further  pursuit  of  his  studies.  This 
kind  of  education  is  considered  an  intellectual  and  moral  discipline,  because  manual 
labor  leads  to  investigation  and  observation,  to  the  application  of  judgment,  to  an 
accumulation  of  ex]>erienccs,  and  to  lnde])endent  activity,  because  it  makes  tho 
pupil  see  that  only  his  own  effort  tind  reflection  can  lead  hiiu  to  success. 

Concluaion. — The  foregoing  statements  and  descriptions  of  American  schools  can 
not  be  anything  else  than  the  description  and  characteristics  of  organization,  man- 
agement, and  school  apx)lianres.  As  far  as  criticism  was  uttered  it  was  done  with 
the  intention  of  characterizing  more  briefly  and  more  distinctly  the  topic  of  discuo- 
sion ;  cxtenRive  description  was  thereby  made  unnecessary.  The  actual  results  of 
the  instruction  as  a  complicated  function  of  the  student's  natural  tiilent,  of  the  mode 
of  instruction  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  imbued,  as  well  as  of  things  depending 
u])on  ]>cr8oual  relations,  have  been  excluded  from  this  report. 

It  can  hardly  be  prevented  that  the  bare  facts  stated  by  mo  will  be  judged  incor- 
ror-tly;  this  danger  could  be  avoided  only  by  a  critical  comparison  of  American 
instruct i(m  with  ours.  However,  sucb  a  comparison  is  absolutely  impossible,  since 
the  institutions  here  and  tlioso  ae^ross  the  ocean  have  developed  historically  amidst 
very  ditl'erent  conditions,  and  since  they  are  designed  to  meet  difVcront  objects  and 
rcilect  diilercnt  views.  It  would  be  useless  to  measure  the  schools  of  the  United 
Statt^s  by  our  standard  or  judge  them  by  our  results. 

Without,  therefore,  entering  into  a  criticism  of  our  own  school  system,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  insert  into  this  report  a  general  statistical  comparison  of  a  few  Euro- 
pean and  American  schools — one  which  will  make  plain  to  the  eye  how  languagee, 
natural  sciences,  the  mathematical  branches,  professional  study,  and  laboratory 
exercises  are  distributed  in  the  <'ourso  of  study.  I  am  confident  that  this  will  be 
more  instructive  than  an  extensive  description.  For  this  purpose  I  resort  to  a 
graphic  presentation,  which  is  very  much  shorter  and  more  comprehensive  than 
numerous  columns  of  figures  and  notes  would  be. 

In  the  diagrams  1,  2,  and  3,  the  (courses  of  study  in  (German  secondary  schools  are 
shown.  The  heading  of  each  shows  what  elass  of  schools  is  meant.  The  whole 
length  of  a  bar  in  the  diagram  ri'i)rescntR  the  total  instru<-tion  nieiisured  by  time; 
the  divisions  of  the  line  represent  the  portions  of  time  given  to  each  of  the  different 
branches.     The  figures  inserted  expn;ss  this  ])ortion  in  ])er  cents  of  the  total  time. 

The  dark  spaces  on  the  left  hand  (((,  h,  c)  show  the  measure  of  tiiiu^  devoted  to 
linguistics;  rt  means  ancient  languages;  />,  modern  torei-^ii  languages;  o,  the  mother 
tongue,  including  logic  and  philosophic  introduction,  etc. 

The  spaces  marked  B  show  the  extent  of  the  instruction  in  mathematics;  C,  in 
natural  sciences;  1),  in  the  other  branches,  liistory,  geograi>hy,  etc.,  while  the  b]>ace8 
markeil  E  show  the  proportion  of  time  in  exercises  in  drawing  and  similar  arts. 
InstriKrtion  in  religitui,  music,  and  gymnastics,  etc.,  is  left  out  of  consideration. 

From  these  diagrams  we  see  that  in  Austrian  and  German  gymnasia  the  great  bulk 
of  time  and  attention  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  instruction  is  devoted  to  the  dead 
languages.  Tho  Austrian  sclio«)l8  devote  the  greatest  amount  of  time  to  the  study 
of  the  dea«l  languages,  yet  accomplish  less  than  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  because  their 
course  is  one  of  eight  instead  of  nine  years.  The  real  gymnasia  show  a  remarkable 
extension  of  instructi<Mi  iu  modern  languages  (up  to  28.6  ])er  cent)  and  an  e»jual  share 
of  time  and  attention  for  the  entire  instruction  in  linguistics  with  that  «)f  the  gym- 
nasia (up  to  55  per  cent). 

Comparing  these  with  the  preparatory  schools  in  America,  I  present  diagrams  5,  6, 
7,  8,  and  i).     I  chose  schools  from  Massachusetts  because  they  have,  since  time  imme- 
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Furllicr  fncta  result  from  a  comparison  of  the  <liiigr»iiis  1  to  9,  namely,  the  small 
proportion  of  the  natural  sriences  in  the  Pruuiinn  gymuasia,  and  tLoir  alinoat  total 
DOglrct  in  tbo  classical  Bchools  of  America.  In  order  to  fneilitate  the  compnriaon  I 
inaert  hero  a  diagram  sboning  the  distribntion  of  liranchea  in  the  Austrian  Bcronilary 
•choola  without  Latin  (dta^am  4).     Here  we  find  the  natural  acieucoa  treated  cxteu- 


o  32  per  cent). 
.  in  the  hiffhei 


In  Prow 


ichooU  of  likf  kind 
UT  eu^inooring  it  ia 


eively,  also  drawing  (spaces  E, 
drawing  is  not  treated  hb  well, 
Inckiu);  altogether. 

Diagrams  10, 11, 12,  and  13  represent  German  technologicnl  auhuelB,  uamily,  No.  10 
in  Anstria,  11  in  I'Tnsalii,  12  iinil  13  iti  soutliem  (ieTinany.  The  dark  colurcil  spaces, 
marked  a,  reprei<cnt  tlvo  hranclics  that  may  bo  termed,  collectively,  theoretic  prepara- 
tory branches,  with  which  the  stiulent  is  usually  equipped  already  when  be  entera 
those  poly tocbnica ;  hence  these  studies  are  cHsentially  reviewed. 

The  ajiaces  marked  b  show  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  the  tlieoretical  brauehea 
that  prepare  for  the  real  professional  study.  Fliyeics  have  boi^n  given  partly  to  a 
•ud  partly  to  b. 

The  Kpuces  marked  c  rcprescnl  c\(']iiHivi>  professional  branches;  anil  tbu  dotted 
portion  of  tbesD  spaces  is  t»  hIiow  tbi>  proporlion  of  lime  given  to  practical  oxereisea 
followiufr  the  lectnrcs.  The  spaces  niarkcil  c  abow  Ibe  proportion  of  time  given  to 
special  profcs.^iiiiinl  brancbes,  Mliile  tbe  R]iaci>B  marked  d  rcprirsent  the  practical 
exercises  in  shops. 

A  comparison  shows  that  the  Cernian  pulytechnieadevotomueb  time  to  tbe  review 
of  tiieorc1ie.l1  pn-paratori;-  studies  {23  to  41  per  cent),  despite  tbo  fact  that  the  pre- 
paratory course  is  one  of  eight  or  nine  years  in  secondary  bcIiooIn.  It  further  showa 
that  the  real  professional  iustriiction  consists  essentially  in  a  tlieoi'otlc  training,  aud 
that  the  practipiil  exercises,  which  in  America  play  so  great  a  role,  arc  very  mnch 
nc;;li-ctcil  in  (lerui^in  scliools.  TbitH,  for  iui<tai^ce.  in  diatcriiiu  Kl  there  i a  actually 
only  G  jii-r  cent  of  the  time  during  tbe  third  school  year  given  over  to  practical  wort 
in  geometry.  In  diagram  11  wo  see  th;il  only  cxereiHi-s  in  mechanical  technical  labo- 
ratories are  prescribed,  amounting  to  a  proportion  of  5.U  [>er  cent  in  tbu  second 
■obool year, and  lli.rs  percent  practical  work  in  electro- tecbnioue  in  the  fourth  si'hool 
year.  In  diagram  12  sbopwurk  ii  nut  ri'presentcil  at  all,  simply  because  it  is  not  in 
the  course.  Kroin  this  \vn  see  tbe  groat  prcpoudcruuce  of  thourelie  iustmction  over 
practical.  Exercises  in  drawing  aix;  given  in  suflicivut  proiioition  only  in  diagrams 
10  and  12  up  to  TiO  per  ci-nt,  while  in  tbe  Prussian  sebuol,  diagram  11,  they  recede  to 
21.1  per  ceut.  Ciimpare  tbo  dotted  part  of  spaces  m.nrlted  c  in  diagrams  1(^  11, 
and  12. 

Dingrom  1.1  exhibits  a  considerable  proportion  of  laboratory  cscit-inesj  see  black 
spaces  marked  d.  Xo  ono  will  consider  tliis  proportion  of  practical  work  in  the 
stndy  of  electro-technology  superlluous,  yet  in  otber  pursuits  it  is  not  considered 
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It  is  pliiinly  rccu  11i.it  the  instruction  lu  Coutiucntal  Europe  is  ilefoctivo,  in  that 
it  dooH  not  bestow  t]io  nmouut  of  time  nnil  attention  tu  the  x>rautical  side  which  the 
American  tcclmolojjical  institutions  roa«lily  give  to  it. 

In  diairrani  14  (Conutll  I'liivcrsity;  and  diagram  15  (the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Tt'ohuoh>gj')  wo  find  the  proportion  of  time  given  with  n4*erence  to  machine-shop 
wurlv.  In  these  diagrams  wo  also  see  tho  great  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  pre- 
paratory iustnictiou,  marked  a  (up  to  70  per  cent),  lu'causo  tlio  secondary  schools 
havo  only  a  short  course  of  four  to  six  years,  and  the  polytcchnicum  has  to  supply 
the  di^ficicncy.  Above  all,  these  diagrams  show  a  very  small  i)roi>ortion  of  oral 
theoretical  instructitm  (marked  h),  and  a  very  extensive  laboratory  study  and  shop- 
work  (marked  /  and  d).  The  study  in  experimental  stations,  as  well  as  exercises 
iu  i)raetlcal  genmetry,  are  marked  d  (ui>  to  20  per  cent\  while  shopwork  is  marked 
/(up  to  3li  ptT  cent).  Cornell  University  (diagram  II;  has  the  most  extensive  exer- 
cises of  this  kind. 

Lastly,  in  dingram  Ifi,  a  course  is  sketched  which  we  lind  in  the  classical  Yale 
irniversity,  po  far  as  it  refers  to  teehnological  instruction.  Uere  the  practical  exer- 
cises have  been  confined  t«»  mere  exercises  in  surveying  (iiiarkod  d)  in  the  first  year's 
study  (10.2  per  cent).  All  the  rest  of  the  course  consists  of  theoretic  instruction, 
and  the  real  professional  instruction  is  insigniiicaut  compare<l  with  the  elementary 
theoretic  instruction. 

Tin?  foregoing  graphic  rrprcscntationsorter  an  opijortunity  to  notice  the  extraordi- 
nary variety  found  in  tlie  i»roportion  of  preparatory  and  rcali)rofcsRional  instruction. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

IIIGIIKR  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN  IN  RUSSIA.^ 

hy  Princo  Si:n(;E  Wolkonskv, 
Doh'giit*'  frnin  tlu.  ministry  of  public  histriwtioii  iii  Iliissia  to  the  roliimbiun  Exfrasitiun. 

•  *  *  KfUiofttionjil  cstablishmentH  in  Kiissin  aro  not  sill  under  tbo  survoHlanoe 
of  the  same  ministiy;  eltrvcn  diffrrent  dcpartiiu^nts  have  schools,  colleges,  setnina* 
ries,  academics,  and  universities  under  their  direction.  This,  of  course,  may  appear 
to  many  as  an  impractical  state  of  thinp^s,  hut  it  has  many  advauta^^es,  the  most 
signilicant  of  which  is  the  production  of  a  j^rcat  variety  of  types  of  edncatiouol 
establishments.  A  brief  skotrh  of  the  ditlerent  types  of  girls'  schools,  at  leaat  the 
most  inii>ortaiit  ones,  must  bo  given  before  we  speak  of  higlier  instruction. 

Three  diH'erent  dej)artnients  have  tlie  direction  of  educational  estahlishnionts  for 
women.  These  are  the  tb'jiartment  of  tbo  institutions  of  the  Kmprcss  Marie,  the 
ecrbtsiastieal  (b'^iartmeiit,  and  tlie  ministry  of  ])ublir  instrmtion. 

I  scarcely  nee<l  Hj)eak  of  the  first  one  hen?  in  Cbicairo.  Anybody  can  get  the  most 
com])leto  idea  of  it  in  viHiting  the  department  of  liberal  arts  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  where  the  six  hundred  educational  arid  chriritable  establishments  of  the 
institutions  of  Kmpress  Marie  aro  magnificently  represented  under  the  surveillance 
of  Mme.  Semeehkin.  The  most  inii)ortant  educational  establishments  of  this  depart- 
ment are  the  so-called  institutes  or  seminaries  for  girls,  which  are  under  very  strict 
regulations.  The  boarding  pupils,  or  intemat<«,  are  only  allowed  to  leave  in  the 
summer  months,  if  they  desire  to  return  to  their  parents.  The  education  given 
is  a  very  accomplished  one  in  so  far  as  preparing  the  girls  as  well  for  iutellectuftl 
family  life  as  for  the  laborious  life  of  a  governess.  These  establishments  are  under 
the  special  patronage  of  Her  Majesty  the  Kmpress.  Ladies  of  high  rank  sometimes 
are  called  to  direct  them,  and  the  greatest  dignitaries  of  the  State  are  memlKirs  of 
the  committee  of  trustees,  which  has  the  higher  supervision  of  all  the  institutes  of 
the  Empire. 

The  second  type  of  establishments  belonging  to  that  department  are  the  gymna- 
siums and  progymnasiums,  or  high  schools  for  girls.  They  are  of  interest  because 
special  higher  pedagogic  classes  are  attached  to  stune  of  them.  The  course  in  these 
classes  lasts  three  yeare,  and  its  object  is  to  pre]>are  the  young  ladies  for  a  teacher's 
career.  There  they  get  acquainted  with  ditlerent  methods  of  teaching  and  of  trans- 
mitting to  others  the  knowledge  which  they  may  acquire  during  the  seven  years  of 
their  school  course.  The  third  year  is  entirely  devoted  to  practical  exercises,  where 
the  ladies,  assisted  by  professors,  give  lessons  to  the  ])ui)ils  of  the  i^rogymnasium  in 
the  following  subjects:  Sacred  history,  Russian  language,  arithmetic,  geogrsiphy, 
French  and  German  languages.  The  courses  aro  divided  into  three  groups:  The 
group  of  Russian  language  and  literature,  the  group  of  foreign  languages  (French 
and  (icrman),  and  the  group  of  mathematics.  licssons  in  religion,  Russian,  old 
Slavonic,  and  arithmetic  are  on  the  programme  of  each  of  the  three  groups.  Ladies 
who- have  finished  these  courses  receive  a  diploma  of  graduate  teacher,  conferring 
upon  tliem  the  right  of  occupying  the  chairs  of  the  above-mentioned  subjects  in  the 
four  lower  classes  (and  of  foreign  languages  in  all  classes)  of  gymnasiums  and 
progymnasiums  for  girls. 

^AddrcHs  delivered  nt  tho  lulorn.itkmal  Congress  of  Education  in  Cliioago  iu  JuJy,  1B93,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  ludependunt,  Auj;ust  3,  1893,  pp.  0-7.  ""^ —     - 
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Among  tho  establish monts  of  the  ecclesiastical  department  wo  mnst  mention  thA 
diocesan  schools  for  girls.  These  establishments,  the  number  of  pupils  in  which 
amounted  last  year  to  13,000,  are  assigned  to  daughters  of  i)ricsts  and  clergy,  and 
prepare  them  for  the  rough  career  of  teachers  in  villnge  schools.  P^or  over  three 
years  I  had  tho  opportunity  of  closely  observing  some  of  these  girls  at  their  work, 
and  I  must  say  we  can  not  have  enough  respect  and  admiration  for  the  really  apos- 
tolic mission  they  fulfill.  Buried  in  some  distant  village,  miles  away  from  railroada, 
separated  from  her  family,  sucli  a  young  creature  undertakes  lier  struggle  for  life, 
depending  upon  a  i)Oor  and  illiterate  community  which  is  not  always  able  or  willing 
to  pay  her  the  ridiculously  Huiall  salary  that  is  supposed  to  recompense  her  for  her 
work  and  for  her  life.  For  12  rubles  ($4)  a  month  she  has  to  jirovido  for  herself;  a 
peasant's  hut,  where  she  finds  lodgings  for  20  rubles  a  year,  becomes  her  home;  the 
poasant^s  family,  her  only  social  resource,  if  there  is  no  jiriest  in  the  village  or  no 
landowner's  house  in  tho  neighboriiood ;  the  rare  visits  of  the  educational  inspector 
or  of  some  other  member  of  the  district  school  comniittce,  and  the  annual  arrival 
in  the  spring  of  the  examination  commission,  arc  the  only  events  that  break  the 
monotony  of  her  life  in  a  milieu  that  is  not  hers,  and  where  she  has,  in  her  way,  a 
sort  of  rank  to  sustain;  for  she  must  not  forget  that  she  is  not  a  peasant  woman; 
she  has  to  dress  like  a  lady,  she  has  to  behave  herself  like  a  lady.  I  knew  one  of 
these  teachers  who  had  an  invalid  mother  to  support  and  a  little  brother  whom  she 
prepared  for  college.  Numbers  of  them  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  our  vast 
country.  Their  names  are  unknown.  They  are  not  represented  nt  tho  Fair,  and  will 
hardly  ever  be  represented  anywhere;  but  in  this  country,  where  an  ordinary  work- 
man in  some  distant  ranch  of  your  far  West  is  lodged  and  boarded  and  gets  $30  a 
month;  in  this  country,  where  intellectual  labor  is  recompensed  as  nowhere  else;  in 
this  country,  which  has  given  such  great  examples  of  x>ioueering  and  of  dissipating 
darkness;  in  this  country,  ladies,  I  request  your  respect  and  your  love  for  these  your 
distant  sisters  who  have  no  other  joy  in  life  than  to  watch  the  glimpse  of  light  they 
gradually  transmit  to  tho  minds  of  the  little  folks  whom  they  aim  to  teach. 

After  having  paid  our  tribute  to  these  two  important  departments  we  may  now 
pass  to  thu«cstabliHliment8  of  tho  ministry  of  public  instruction.  Wo  will  not  go 
into  details  regarding  Neeondnry  education;  wo  only  just  mention  that,  according  to 
the  report  for  181U,  the  ministry  of  jmbHc  instruction  had  under  its  direction  342 
establishments  (gymnasiums  and  progyninasiunis)  with  6:^,529 2)upils  in  them,  and 
we  pass  on  to  tlie  special  subject  under  consideration. 

The  history  of  the  higher  educational  courses  tor  women  is  rather  eventful,  and 
has  passed  through  various  phases,  'fhu  <iuestinu  first  arose  in  1869,  when  permis- 
sion was  given  from  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  to  organize  a  series  of  public 
lectures  in  history,  idiilos()]>liy,  and  science  at  St.  Tetersburg  and  Moscow.  The 
course  had  no  settled  plan,  nor  were  any  preliminary  studies  required  from  tho 
pupils.  In  the  year  1872  Mr.  Guerriur,  iiroiessor  in  the  l^uiversity  of  Moscow,  opened 
his  college  of  higher  courses  for  girls,  where  special  attention  was  givim  to  thestudj 
of  universal  literature  audKusuian  history.  At  this  epoch  the  necessity  of  a  regular 
university  education  for  women  made  itsell'  felt  by  the  great  number  of  girls  who 
went  abroad  in  search  of  scientilie  knowledge. 

An  imperial  ukase  of  the  year  l^li}  authorized  tho  foundation  of  higher  courses 
on  various  subjects  for  women  at  dillerent  universities  of  Kussia ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  same  and  the  next  year  such  colleges  were  esta))Iis1ied  at  Kazan,  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  Kief.  Tliey  were  divided  into  two  faculties,  the  liistorico-i>hilological  and 
physico-mathematical.  The  colleges  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Kief  and  those  of  Pro- 
fessor Guerrier,  in  Moscow,  Iiave  a  four-years  course  each ;  that  of  Kazan  a  two-yean 
course.  13esi<les  this,  special  classes  of  instruction  for  girls  have  been  attached  te 
the  third  Moscow  gymnasium,  with  a  four-years  course  of  natural  scien(;o  and  three 
years  in  mathematics.  All  these  establishments  were  regarded  as  private  institu- 
tions, but  the  board  of  education  was  obliged  to  exert  general  control  over  these 
eaiMhliahinenta  during  each  academic  year.    They  had  no  general  regulations,  and 
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the  whole  orgauization  has  for  a  loug  time  been  regarded  as  a  temporary  one.  Only 
in  1879  preliminary  work  in  preparing  a  general  regulation  for  the  girls'  higher  col- 
leges was  begun ;  but  it  was  interrupted  by  the  resignation,  in  1880,  of  Connt  Tolstoi 
from  his  post  of  minister  of  public  instruction. 

In  the  year  1884,  by  order  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  a  committee  was  created,  which 
was  presided  over  by  the  under  secretary  of  state,  Prince  Wolkonsky.  Its  object 
was  to  find  out  the  best  means  for  the  organization  of  superior  oducaiion  for  girls  in 
the  Empire.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  admission  of  new  Rtndentfl  to  the  ronrses 
was  forbidden,  and  it  remained  so  for  a  little  over  two  years.  In  June,  1889,  the 
results  elaborated  by  the  above-mentioned  commission  were  put  into  action,  and  in 
September  of  the  same  year  admission  to  the  courses  was  renewed. 

After  this  historical  sketch  let  us  consider  the  scientific  side  of  the  institution. 
The  course  lasts  four  years,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections:  The  historico-philo- 
logical  and  the  mathematical.  The  following  are  the  list«  of  the  subjects  on  which 
lectures  are  held: 

(1)  In  the  histori CO- philological  section:  Religion,  psychology,  logic,  history  of 
philosophy,  Russian  language,  old  Slavonic,  history  of  Russian  literature,  ancient 
and  modern  theory  of  literary  forms,  Slavonic  idioms  and  literature,  universal 
literature  (this  includes  Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  literatures  in  their 
connection  with  the  development  of  Russian  literature',  Russian  history,  history 
of  the  peoples  of  Slavonic  race,  ancient  history,  history  of  modern  times,  history 
of  arts,  Latin  language  and  literature. 

(2)  In  the  mathematical  section :  Religion,  general  course  of  mathematics,  analyt- 
ical geometry,  algebraical  analysis,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  astronomy, 
physics,  organic  and  inorganic  chemistr}',  physical  geography,  and  analytical 
mechanics. 

The  exteusiveness  of  these  programmes  does  not  prevent  serious  or  conscientious 
study.  The  pupils  obtain  very  complete  knowledge  in  all  branches  of  the  section 
they  select,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  the  opportunity  of  trying  to  solve  any 
special  question  in  it«  smallest  details.  In  this  sense  the  higher  courses  include  in 
the  limits  of  their  programmes  that  principle  which  you  formulate  so  clearly  and  so 
aptly  when  you  say  that  "a  man  should  know  everything  of  something  and  some- 
thing of  everything." 

We  have  before  our  eyes  the  annual  reports  of  the  director  of  the  iSt.  Petersburg 
higher  course  for  women  for  the  last  three  years;  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  com- 
municating to  you  some  details  illustrating  the  scientific  level  of  the  young  ladies' 
work.  In  the  year  1891  there  were  385  pupils  in  the  four  courses,  and  298  of  these 
were  in  the  historico-philological  and  87  in  the  mathematical  section.  This  prefer- 
ence for  history  and  literature  has  always  characterized  our  women,  although  in 
mathematics  we  find  quite  interesting  works  on  most  abstract  subjects.  Director 
Koolin  quotes  in  his  reports  such  themes  as  ''An  approximate  calculus  of  definite 
integrals,"  or  ''Euler's  formula'  of  quadratious,"  and  others.  In  1890  our  celebrated 
compatriot,  Mme.   Kovalevsky,'  who  was    professor  of  mathematics   at    the    Uni- 


*  Mmc.  Sophie  KovalevHky,  daught^T  of  General  KroukovHky  ami  ilcflceudant  of  MattuioH  Corvin, 
wa8  born  in  [Morcow  in  1850.  After  her  marriage  with  Vladimir  Kovalevnky  aho  atiidied  at  Heidel- 
berg University,  and  in  1870  went  to  Berlin  University.  At  a  lat*r  date  she  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  philosophy  from  Gottingen  University  for  a  mathematical  thesis  on  tlie  theory  of  equations. 
In  1883  Mme.  Kovalevsky  piiblishp<l  an  essay  ou  the  refraction  of  light,  and  was  8o<»n  after  called  by 
Prof.  Mittag-Leffler,  of  Stockholm  University,  to  ai<l  him  as  docent  in  his  mathematical  professor- 
ship. Iler  first  eonrse  gave  her  a  chair  at  the  university,  and  le<i  her  hearers  to  place  her  with 
Lagrange  and  Laplace  as  a  poet  among  mathomati«;ians.  In  1880  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris 
proposed,  for  the  Bordin  prize,  to  be  decide<l  in  1888.  the  question,  "  Perfoctionncr  en  un  point  impor- 
tant la  th6orio  dii  mouvement  d'un  cor]>s  solide  "  (On  the  the4>ry  of  movement  of  a  solid).  The  prize 
w.ns  awarded  unanimously  to  Mme.  Kovalevsky,  whose  profound  study  of  the  subject  placed  her  in 
rank  with  Euler  and  Lagrange.  This  thesis,  witli  others  relating  to  the  differentials  of  all  determi- 
nate functions,  placed  her  in  the  front  rank  among  mathematicians,  and  she  was  f(^te<l  in  Paris,  Hel- 
sin.ijfors,  Christiauia,  and  St.  Petersburg  by  the  most  learned  savants.  She  returnetl  to  Stockholm, 
where  she  died  in  February,  1801.     (From  Kevne  des  Deux  Mondes,  May  15,  1894.) 
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versity  of  Stockholm,  honored  with  her  presence  the  examination  of  the  physioo- 
mathematical  section,  and  Director  Koolin  mentions  with  satisfaction  the  good 
impressions  she  gathered  durinp:  her  visit.  We  most  note  hero  that  the  only  three 
ladies  who  lecture  in  this  estahlishmeut  are  mathematicians.  These  are  Mmo.  Schiif, 
who  directs  the  practical  exercises  iu  mathematics ;  Mme.  Scrdohinnky  in  physics, 
and  Mme.  Bogdanovsky,  graduate  doctor  of  the  Geneva  University,  in  chemistry. 

Iu  the  historico-philological  section,  philosophical  questions  seem  to  have  mostly 
interested  the  young  women.  Professor  Vedensky  speaks  in  the  hest  terms  of  such 
works  as  "On  some  internal  sensations,  according  to  Beaunis,"  "On  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  self-consciousness,  according  to  Taine  and  Strahoff,"  "On  the  principles 
of  knowledge  in  John  Stuart  Mill's  Logic/*  "On  the  atomic  theory  of  matter,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  StraholT,"  "  The  universe  as  a  whole,"  "  On  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  according  to  Plato,"  and  other  abstruse  subjects. 

National  history  has  been  much  studied,  and  very  minute  investigations  have 
been  made  by  women  on  some  original  text«  of  ancient  Slavonic  chronicles.  Such 
works  as  "The  fall  of  Novgorod  in  olden  Russian  chioniclos*'  and  "The  conquest  of 
Kazan  iu  1552  as  it  appears  from  annals  and  traditions,'*  are  ccmsidered  by  Professor 
Platonoff  as  essays  of  quite  individual  and  independent  value. 

Several  women  are  well  acquainted  with  different  Slavonic  idioms  and  have  made 
valuable  translations  of  Servian  and  Bulgarian  popular  songs  into  Russian. 

I  do  not  wish  to  fatigue  you  with  minute  details  concerning  the  linancial  status 
of  the  establishment,  but  I  can  not  pass  the  question  by,  as  I  think  it  is  of  significant 
importance  iu  showing  how  much  public  opinion  is  favorably  disposed  toward  higher 
education  for  women.  The  St.  Petorsbnrg  higher  courses  are  8upi)orted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  by  the  municipality;  this  sum  amounts  to  6,000  rubles  a  year,  while 
the  whole  maintenance  of  the  establishment,  according  to  the  director's  report,  costs 
ten  times  as  much.  From  whence  come  these  funds  f  Except  the  students'  fees  all 
the  rest  are  voluntary  donations  of  private  individuals.  We  can  hardly  give  an 
idea  of  their  extent  and  variety,  not  only  in  large  amounts  of  money  (such  as  have 
been  given  by  Mesdames  Sibiriaeotf,  Shamiansky,  Vargounin,  and  others),  but  in 
active  help  of  all  kinds,  beginning  with  the  architect  who  erected  the  building  and 
refused  all  compensation.  During  the  two  transition  years,  when  admission  to  the 
courses  was  refused,  most  of  the  i)rofessor8  lectured  gratis;  the  two  doctors  attached 
to  the  establishment,  one  of  whom  is  a  lady,  never  wanted  to  accept  anything  for 
their  daily  attendance.  Pro fesisors,  wri tors,  and  scientific  societies  contributed  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  library,  and  the  papers  have  always  published  gratis  all 
announcements  concerning  the  courses. 

Another  thing  that  characterizes  the  popnlarity  of  the  courses  is  the  fact  that 
students  come  from  such  distant  places  as  Tillis  and  BakA,  in  the  Caucasus ;  or  Tomsk, 
Emisseisk,  and  Irkf^tsk,  in  Siberia.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the  most  generous 
donors  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  are  two  Siberian  ladies. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  higher  medical  courses  founded  iu 
St.  Petersburg  in  the  year  1872.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  hero  iu  America,  these 
courses  for  women  were  under  the  direction  of  the  ministrv  of  war  and  attached  to 
military  hospitals.  The  students  from  these  courses  were  of  great  help  during  the 
last  Turkish  war  in  1877,  where  they  showed  courage  and  utt<;r  self-abnegation.  In 
times  of  peace  women  doctors  chiefly  ])raetice  in  villages,  where  the  provincial  hos- 
pitals are  often  under  their  direction;  in  the  Koutheastern  provinces  their  help  is 
priceless  among  the  Mohammedans,  because  of  the  strict  religious  laws  that  forbid 
women  having  any  medical  attendance  from  men.  Unfortunately,  these  courses 
were  closed  in  1888,  chiefly  for  pecuniary  reasons;  but  at  the  same  time  other  med- 
ical courses  att.ached  to  the  Nativity  Hospital  of  St.  Petersburg  were  reenforced  in 
order  to  supply  this  lapse.  During  the  sixteen  years  of  their  existence  the  higher 
medical  conrses  sent  out  about  1,('00  graduates;  the  first  Russian  women  doctors 
were  Mesdames  SouslofV  and  Koskevarolf. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PAPERS  PREPARED   FOR  THE  WORLD'S  LIBRARY  COIS^- 

GRESS. 


Library  Economy. 

The  i)re8ideut  of  the  American  Library  Association,  Mr.  Melvil 
Dewey,  in  the  year  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  conceived  the  happy 
idear  of  preparing  a  volume  on  library  economy,  assigning  the  several 
portions  of  the  work  to  special  experts  with  the  purpose  of  having  the 
papers  thus  prepared  read  at  the  International  Library  Congress  to  be 
held  iji  Chicago  duriug  the  summer  of  1893.  The  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Dewey  explains  the  plan,  purpose,  and  execution  of  the  following 
X)apers  on  library  economy,  which  together  constitute  a  unique  and 
valuable  treatise  on  the  general  subject  of  the  management  of  libraries: 

Whilo  Bocretary  of  tbo  American  Library  Association  iluriDg  its  first  fifteen  years, 
tbo  need  of  a  maunal  of  library  economy  was  constantly  felt,  and  much  of  my  time 
waH  given  to  correspoudenco  and  to  preparation  and  publication  of  matter  destined 
after  revision  to  form  cbapters  of  such  a  manual.  When  elected  again  to  tbo  presi- 
dency for  the  World's  Fair  meeting,  I  undertook  witb  the  approval  of  the  executive 
board  to  utilize  tbe  unusual  opportunity  for  making  such  a  volume  by  cooperation. 

The  following  brief  extracts  from  some  of  tbe  many  ofiicial  circulars  sent  out 
will  make  clear  the  plan : 

"Tbo  proceedings  of  tbo  American  Library  Association  Columbian  meeting  will 
form  a  library  handbook  to  t^iko  the  place  of  the  Centennial  library  volume  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  has  long  been  out  of  print.  That  did 
much  good,  but  was  written  just  before  modern  library  activity  began.  Obviously 
a  much  better  book  can  now  be  written  by  well  organized  cooperation  among  lead- 
hig  mcmberd  of  the  association.  The  historical  and  statistical  parts  will  bu  made 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  which  has  by  far  the  best  fjicilities  for  this  work,  but 
it  is  our  province  to  contribute  the  library  economy. 

"I  hope  the  experiment  of  this  systematic  programme  for  the  World's  Fair  meeting 
will  be  so  successful  that  we  may  another  year  take  the  historical  side  and  make  a 
historical  handbook,  and  a  third  year  take  the  bibliographic  side,  putting  all  our 
strength  on  that.  This  will  give  the  profession  three  splendid  volumes.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  the  writers  for  this  year  Hhould  avoid  going  into  historical  details  and 
make  their  papers  not  ordinary  essays  but  a  compact  and  useful  judicial  summing 
up  of  the  principles  of  library  economy." 

The  oflicial  programme  of  the  ten  days'  meeting  at  Chicago  made  the  following 

statement: 

''plan  of  programme. 

"The  programme  is  so  planned  as  to  make  the  printed  proceedings  a  handbook  of 
library  economy  setting  forth  the  points  of  general  agreement  attained  in  the  seven- 
teen years  since  organization  at  the  Centennial,  and  also  the  points  on  which  our 

best  thinkers  still  dilfer. 
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"Each  author  will  revise  his  paper,  utilizing  the  disciissiouH,  so  that  as  tinally 
printed  iu  the  proceedings  it  will  represent  the  position  of  the  siihject  at  the 
close  instead  of  at  the  hegiuning  of  the  1893  meeting. 

''The  aim  is,  therefore,  to  present  a  judicial  digest  of  previous  articles,  papers, 
discu88ions,  and  specially  of  experience,  rather  than  to  contribute  new  material. 
The  substance  of  perhaps  100  or  more  contributions  scattered  through  library  serials 
and  proceedings,  general  periodical  literature,  reports,  bulletins,  etc.,  are  put  in  a 
single  short  paper,  in  two  parts;  the  first  stating  what  is  generally  a<!cepte(^  by  well 
informed  librarians,  not  necessarily  what  the  author  thinks;  the  second  giving  the 
points  ou  that  subject  which  are  still  under  discussion  and  to  the  solution  of  which 
the  Columbian  meeting  ought  materially  to  contribute. 

"  While  the  papers  will  thus  be  very  condensed  they  are  not  to  be  read  at  the  meet- 
ings, but  will  be  furnished  in  advance  to  members;  and  the  time  at  the  meeting  will 
be  devoted  to  discussing  unsettled  points  which  will  b«  presented  by  the  author  in  a 
Ave  minutes  summary.  It  is  thus  expected  to  get  from  a  single  daily  session  as  much 
practical  good  as  is  usually  obtained  from  the  three,  and  in  the  time  thus  gained  to 
more  than  double  the  great  practical  value  of  our  annual  meeting  by  thorough  study 
of  the  library  exhibit." 

After  the  meeting  the  following  were  among  the  instructions  sent  to  each  author 
concerning  final  revision  of  his  chapter: 

"The  abstract  printed  in  advance  in  the  Library  Journal,  the  full  paper  bs  pre- 
pared before  the  meetings,  the  shorthand  reports  of  discussions,  with  any  informa- 
tion from  other  sources  specially  collected  for  the  A.  L.  A.  exhibit,  should  be  used  iu 
revising  or  rewriting  the  chapter  to  make  it  as  practically  valuable  as  possible  for 
reference. 

"As  general  editor  of  the  volume,  I  shall  state  the  plan  and  opportunities  for  dis- 
cussion and  revision,  but  shall  not  claim  approval  of  the  A.  L.  A.  for  the  published 
result,  as  the  new  constitution  forbids  promulgating  any  recommendations  in  library 
economy  by  the  A.  h,  A.  without  previous  ai)proval  by  the  council.  Each  author  is 
therefore  alone  responsible  for  his  chapter.  You  are  not  restricted  to  what  was  sub- 
mitted at  the  meeting,  but  are  frre  to  write  now  what  you  see  fit,  provided  the  rule 
laid  down  from  the  first  is  followed:  that  you  state  not  your  individual  preferences, 
but  the  points  of  agreement  and  difference  among  competent  librarians  with  the  best 
statement  you  can  make  of  dillerent  claims.  A  point  of  agreement  does  not  mean 
that  a  bare  majority  of  those  consulted  hold  this  opinion.  In  all  cases  where  data 
has  been  collected  the  number  of  votes  ought  to  be  noted,  at  least  in  brackets  or 
footnotes.  On  many  points  our -discussions  showed  us  to  be  i)ractically  unanimous, 
but  wherever  a  respectable  minority  held  different  views  they  are  entitled  to  fair 
mention  in  these  chapters.  We  must  all  guard  against  assuming  the  position  of  an 
advocate  of  methods  we  personally  prefer,  rather  than  that  of  a  judge  of  all  those 
found  to  have  substantial  merits.  Each  author  might  be  described  as  a  World's 
Fair  judge  to  report  ou  the  subject,  as  other  judges  report  ou  exhibits.  We  must  not 
be  misled  by  mere  nambers  using  certain  methods,  for  fifty  librarians  may  be  using 
one  form  and  three  another  form  unknown  to  the  others,  but  which  the  entire  fifty- 
three  would  prefer. 

"After  a  statement  of  what  is  being  done  and  approved  by  competent  judges  we 
shall  be  glad  to  have  each  author  add  his  personal  views  resulting  from  his  study, 
provided  he  jiuts  them  clearly  as  such.'* 

This  is  the  plan  ou  which  these  articles  have  been  prepared.  As  editor  I  have 
had  extended  correspondence  with  some  of  the  authors;  with  others  hardly  a  single 
note  has  been  exchanged.  In  some  cases  footnotes  have  been  added  to  supply  omis- 
sions, but  the  editor  has  not  undertaken  to  supplement  or  modify  the  papers  as 
revised. 

In  preparing  these  chapters  and  iu  collecting  the  international  library  exhibit 
made  by  tlu^  Ann'iican  Library  Association  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Bnroaii  of  Kducaticm,  mauy  thousand  circulars  were  sent  out.    The  returns,  contain- 
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ing  an  amount  of  valnablo  technical  iuforiuation  uover  before  so  fully  or  carefully 
collected,  hnve  all  been  preserved,  classified,  bonud,  aud  indexed,  and,  with  the 
library  exhibit  itself,  are  fully  available  to  all  interested  in  the  library  museum  of 
the  New  York  State  library  school  at  Albany. 

In  behalf  of  library  interests  the  world  over,  the  editor  wishes  to  thank  the 
authors  of  these  articles  for  the  important  service  they  have  rendered  to  librarian- 
ship. 

From  his  entrance  on  his  official  dnties  the  present  Commissioner  of  Education  has 
shown  an  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  moilem  library  aims  and  methods  which  has 
commanded  the  admiration  and  cooperation  of  all  interested  in  developing  to  its 
full  possibility  the  great  educational  agency  known  as  the  public  library  system. 
The  publication  of  these  chapters  where  they  may  reach  the  largest  number  and  do 
the  most  good  pimply  adds  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  official  acts  which  have  made 
his  administration  marked  at  home  and  abroad,  wherever  educationists  keep  informed 
as  to  the  work  of  government  departments. 

Melvil  Dewey. 

State  Libraky,  Albany,  N,  Y,,  June  15, 1895, 

Libraries  in  Relation  to  Schools. 

Hannah  P.  James, 
Librarian  in  Osterhout  Free  Library,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Object  to  be  attained. — Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  in  his  address  at  the  Fa- 
byan  house  coiilereuce  in  1890,  on  "The  function  of  the  library  and  the 
school  in  education,"  said:  "The  school  gives  the  preliminary  prepara- 
tion for  education,  and  the  library  gives  the  means  by  which  the  indi- 
vidual completes  and  accomplishes  his  education."  These  fe>y  words 
embody  the  sentiments  of  the  typical  modern  librarian,  aud  his  chief 
aim  is  so  to  impress  them  on  the  instructors  of  youth  that  the  schools 
and  the  libraries  shall  work  together  for  one  and  the  same  purpose — 
the  true  education  of  man  from  his  earliest  years  to  the  close  of  his 
earthly  career. 

Hew  to  begin. — First,  enlist  the  interest  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools  or  members  of  the  school  board  in  a  close  connection  between 
the  schools  and  the  library.  In  New  Jersey  all  libraries  organized 
under  the  law  of  1884  have  the  superintendent  as  an  ex-officio  member 
of  the  library  board.  In  other  i)laces  the  sui)erintendent  or  some  of 
the  principals  are  elected  as  members.  Minneapolis  lias  both  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  the  president  of  the  university,  and  gains 
greatly  thereby  in  a  wise  and  intelligent  administration. 

Without  these  exceptional  advantages,  however,  much  depends  on 
enlisting  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  school  board;  for  while  the  most 
intelHgent  teachers  rarely  need  more  than  the  opportunity  to  enter  into 
the  work,  others  have  to  be  won  over  and  encouraged  by  the  inii)elling 
influence  of  authority.  Tbeir  aid,  too,  is  often  needed  in  arrangin.:,^  the 
details  of  the  work,  both  in  school  and  out. 

To  interest  teachers. — Seek  personal  intercourse  with  the  teachers 
aud  explain  to  them  the  value  and  aim  of  the  work  x)roposed.  Visit  the 
schools  if  iK)Ssible  and  make  yourself  familiar  with  their  work.    Invite 
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the  teachers  by  grades  to  the  library  to  examine  books  adapted  to  their 
classes.  Ask  for  suggestions  of  books  to  buy.  Feel  a  real  interest  in 
the  teachers  and  their  work,  and  never  be  too  busy  to  pass  a  friendly 
word  with  them.  One  librarian  lends  jnctures  mounted  on  cardboard 
to  teachers  who  do  not  at  first  care  for  books,  and  so  wins  them.  Si>eak 
at  teachers'  institutes  of  your  aims,  and  the  great  work  that  can  bo 
accomplished  by  cooi)eration.  Do  not  rest  till  every  teacher  uses  the 
library.  The  books  are  quite  ofton  of  as  much  value  to  the  teacher  as 
to  the  pupil.  Los  Angeles  invites  teachers  to  join  the  library  club  and 
finds  it  most  helpful. 

Ho'w  to  aid  teachers. — If  possible,  have  some  one  specially  fitted  by 
training  and  disposition  to  take  charge  of  the  school  work  which  must 
fall  on  the  librarian  or  one  of  his  assistants.  If  the  latter  is  chosen 
with  special  reference  to  her  fitness  for  aiding  and  insi)iring  the  teach- 
ers, just  so  much  more  good  will  be  accomplished.  Several  libraries 
have  made  such  appointments,  and  devote  Saturday  mornings  during 
term  time  and  two  hours  every  day  after  school  to  assisting  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils.  Lists  of  books  for  school  use  are  prepared,  sometimes 
classified,  and  with  notes;  written  lists  of  new  books  received  are  made, 
the  books  themselves  being  shown.  Call  numbers  «are  entered  in 
Sargent's,  Caller's,  Hardy's,  Uewins's,  and  other  lists,  and  lent  to  the 
teachers 

G-rades  allo'v^ed  use  of  books. — From  some  libraries  only  the 
high  school  is  allowed  to  draw  books  for  school  use.  More  allow  high 
and  grammar  schools,  leaving  out  the  i)rimary  school.  If  our  aim  is  to 
educate  and  direct  the  tastes  and  habits  of  thought  of  the  people,  the 
work  can  not  begin  too  early.  Train  tha  twig  into  a  straight  and  healthy 
growth,  if  you  wish  a  straight  and  healthy  tree.  As  it  is  estimated  that 
nearly  half  the  i^upils  leave  school  at  or  before  reaching  the  grammar 
grade,  it  is  necessary  to  interest  them  in  good  books  before  that  time, 
making  them  feel  that  the  library  has  something  of  value  to  them,  and 
is  as  much  for  them,  if  they  will  but  use  it,  as  for  others.  Better 
results  will  be  obtained  in  the  higher  grades  by  pupils  trained  in  the 
use  of  books  from  the  beginning. 

Number  of  volumes  lent. — From  2  to  40  volumes  each  are  allowed 
at  one  time  by  difl'erent  libraries,  the  average  number  lent  by  50  libraries 
being  7.  The  number  varies  somewhat,  but  not  always  according  to 
the  size  of  the  library.  A  moderate  limit  may  with  advantage  be  estab- 
lished in  the  beginning;  but  later,  if  an  earnest  tea<!her  wants  and  can 
use  a  large  number  to  advantage,  without  detriment  to  the  needs  of 
other  teachers,  he  should  have  them.  Thirty-Miree  libraries  report  no 
limit,  leaving  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  librarian.  Milwaukee  allows 
one  volume  to  each  pupil. 

Special  libraries. — What  are  called  "  special  libraries"  of  50  volumes 
each,  are  in  some  cities  sent  to  the  schools  instead  of,  or  in  addi- 
tion to,  those  lent  on  school  cards.    These  are  retained  a  specified 
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time — from  fonr  to  eight  weeks — and  exehaiiged  bodily  at  tbe  expira- 
tion of  that  time  Tvith  other  schools.  These  "special  libraries"  often 
contain  duplicates  for  simultaneous  reading,  the  pupils  being  required 
to  discuss  the  books  and  prepare  papers  on  tliem.  Detroit,  Worcester, 
Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  other  libraries  use  this  method 
to  great  advantage.  Detroit  has  4,000  volumes  circulating  in  this  way, 
2,000  of  them  in  the  high  school.  New  York  State  approi)riatc8 
$25,000  a  year  for  its  public  library  division  of  the  educational  exten- 
sion department,^  and  *^  traveling  libraries"  are  a  central  feature  in  its 
most  eflBcient  practical  work. 

In  outlying  districts  at  a  distance  from  the  main  library  teachers 
not  infrequently  act  as  agents  in  receiving  and  delivering  the  library 
books  to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood.  While  this  distribution  does 
not  come  under  the  head  of  "  school  work,'!  the  teacher  can,  if  he  will, 
exert  a  wise  and  helpful  influence  by  aiding  in  the  selection  of  the  best 
books  of  all  classes. 

Duplicates. — Duplicates  ranging  in  number  from  2  to  100  copies 
are  purchased  by  different  libraries.  Where  all  members  of  a  class 
are  required  to  read  the  same  book  for  seminars  or  essays,  large  dupli- 
cation is  necessary.  Such  duplication,  however,  would  seem  to  be  more 
appropriately  provided  by  the  school  boards,  unless  school  funds  are 
given  the  library  directly  for  that  purpose,  as  at  Los  Angeles,  where 
$5,500  a  year  are  applied  to  the  purchase  of  schoolbooks. 

Where  a  limited  number  of  books  is  lent,  fewer  duplicates  and  greater 
variety,  unless  in  sjiecial  ciises,  will  be  found  advisable.  All  classes  of 
the  same  grade  do  not  use  the  same  books  at  the  same  time.  For  10 
grammar  schools  6  copies  of  any  one  book  are  usutilly  enough.  Excep- 
tionally valuable  books  may  require  more  duplicating.  Variety  excites 
interest  in  research  and  comi)ari8on.  Buy  carefully  up  to  demand, 
rather  than  beyond  it. 

WheiHi  a  limited  treasury  will  not  admit  of  any  dnplicntion,  judicious 
buying,  with  due  regard  to  school  work,  and  as  liberal  a  use  of  books 
on  hand  as  the  library  can  aftbrd,  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit. 

The  main  point  is  to  teach  the  children  to  use  the  library  to  the  best 
advantage,  to  cultivate  a  real  love  of  books  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge. 

FictioxL — Fiction,  without  decideiUy  moral  or  educational  teiidtMi- 
cies,  is  seldom  allowed.  While  judicious  teachers  might  often  use 
fiction  to  good  advantage,  were  it  allowed  to  be  freely  drawn  on  school 
cards,  there  would  be  danger  of  an  excessive  use  of  it  by  others  not 
so  judicious.  One  library  reports  such  use,  and  the  c<msequent  with- 
drawal of  all  library  privileges.  Some  use  historical  fiction  freely  in 
connection  with  historical  studies;  some,  1  volume  of  fiction  to  8  or  10 
others;  and  many  none  at  all,  excepting  to  lowest  primary  grades,  to 
incite  a  desire  to  use  the  books  and  to  learn  to  read.     In  the  latter 

^    ™  ■'  I        ■  ■  I     .        ■  ^—^1—^—^——  ■  I  ^M^^M^^M^—  ■  ■    ^,  111  ■■■■-■■  ■  --  l|.»»M  II.—  ■  — 

*  J}y  the  new  law  of  1892  it  also  grants  $55,000  a  year  for  school  libraries,  to  bo  kept 
in  the  building  as  a  part  of  tho  school  apx)arutus. 
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grades  the  old  classic  fairy  tales  are  useful  in  awakening  the  interest 
and  imagination  of  those  coming  from  ignorant  and  degraded  homes. 
Following  these,  Andrews's  Seven  Little  Sisters,  Kirby's  Aunt  Martha's 
Corner  Cui^board,  with  other  similar  books,  will  easily  lead  up  to  more 
serious  reading. 

As  a  rule,  children  do  not  need  to  be  taught  to  read  fiction,  but  by 
cultivating  in  them  a  taste  for  history,  literature,  natural  science,  etc., 
we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  they  will  choose  only  the  better  class 
of  fiction  when  left  to  themselves.  And  as  the  schools  exist  at  great 
cost  to  the  public,  purely  for  the  educatiou  of  the  young,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  obvious  duty  of  the  library  in  its  connection  with  the  schools 
to  furnish  them  only  with  books  of  a  decidedly  educational  nature.  In 
the  high  school  grades  standard  fiction  is  used  with  advantage  in  the 
study  of  literature. 

Limit  of  time  allo'v^ed  and  care  of  books. — Books  are  usually  lent 
for  a  limited  period,  with  privilege  of  an  indefinite  number  of  renewals. 
Some  issue  for  an  unlimited  period.  By  allowing  one  renewal  only 
fewer  duplicates  are  needed,  but  m  consequence  the  children  can  not 
familiarize  themselves  so  fully  with  the  books.  Fewer  books  thoroughly 
read  are  often  better  for  the  children  than  a  greater  variety  with  insufii- 
cient  time  for  careful  i)erusal.  Accounting  for  books  every  two  or  four 
weeks  by  the  teacher  encourages  greater  care  on  his  part.  The  work 
can  be  delegated  to  one  of  the  pui)ils,  under  the  teacher's  supervision, 
or,  as  in  some  libraries,  the  assistant  in  charge  of  school  work  can  visit 
the  schools  and  renew  the  books,  examining  their  condition  at  the  same 
time.  Torn  books  should  be  returned  to  the  library  immediately,  and 
lost  books  reported  and  paid  for  by  the  loser,  or  by  the  whole  school  if 
the  loser  is  unknown  or  unable.  Responsibility  for  the  careful  use  of 
public  property  is  a  lesson  which  can  not  be  learned  too  early,  and 
children  will  value  books  more  highly  if,  in  case  of  loss  or  damage,  they 
are  required  to  contribute  a  few  pennies  apiece  to  make  the  loss  good. 
Give  them  all  possible  x)rivileges,  but  teach  them  to  feel  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  those  privileges. 

Record  of  school  circulation. — About  half  the  libraries  heard  from 
report  no  record  kept  of  school  circulation,  because  no  special  system 
is  used.  A  ledger  account  with  each  teacher  is  valuable  as  showing 
titles  of  books  drawn.  Kept  in  small  pass  books,  and  alphabeted 
by  teachers'  names,  this  method  is  convenient  and  helpful.  Where  a 
charging  slip  system  is  used,  colored  slips  for  scjhoolbooks  show  at  a 
glance  the  character,  date,  and  amount  of  school  circulation.  By  this 
method  warning  can  be  sent  teachers,  if  necessary,  in  season  to  pre- 
vent fines,  but  if  fines  a(».crue  they  should  be  paid.  While  the  total 
amount  of  circulation  can  not  show  the  full  value  of  the  work  done, 
it  serves  as  an  indication,  and  on  both  librarian  and  teachers  it  acts 
as  an  inspiration  and  incentive.  Special  school  cards  are  often  used, 
either  i)laced  in  book  pockets  or  retained  at  the  library.    In  the  latter 
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case,  teacher's  name  and  date  of  return  are  written  on  the  book  cover. 
Teachers  are  advised  to  write  date  of  return  or  renewal  on  the  black- 
board. 

Influence  of  library  on  pupils. — Some  librarians  ask  for  lists  of 
books  read  by  each  i)ui)il,  with  comments  on  favorites.  These  lists  are 
returned  to  the  pupils  with  words  of  encouragement  and  advice  from 
the  librarian.  Some  invite  children  to  write  notes  to  them  expressing 
their  appreciation  and  wants.  A  letter  from  the  librarian  commending 
care  and  good  use  of  books  is  greatly  valued,  and  creates  a  personal 
feeling  of  friendship  for  the  library.  Better  still  is  the  custom  of  some 
to  visit  the  schools  once  a  year  and  talk  with  the  pupils.  Classes  are 
invited  to  visit  the  library  at  stated  times  and  are  shown  objects  of 
natural  history  or  science,  if  such  form  a  part  of  it. 

These  methods,  or  any  others  used  with  a  sincere  desire  to  win  the 
children  to  a  love  of  the  library,  will  have  their  reward  in  a  great 
increase  of  interest  among  the  young.  Kindly  personal  influence  is 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  of  success  in  this  work. 

Reference  use  by  pupils. — Extensive  use  for  reference  is  reported 
by  nearly  all  libraries,  some  situated  near  the  schools  having  daily 
visits  from  whole  classes.  Others,  according  to  their  ability,  afford  every 
possible  aid,  considering  it  their  most  valuable  work.  As  mentioned 
above,  Saturday  forenoons  and  two  hours  after  school  daily  are  in  some 
places  devoted  to  the  special  assistance  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Class  rooms. — Few  libraries  have  class  rooms  designed  specially 
for  thjit  use,  but  several  report  them  as  future  possibilities  when  new 
buildings  or  additions  are  completed.  For  class  work  they  are  invalu- 
able, as  large  collections  of  books  can  be  examined  and  discussed,  a 
love  of  research  instilled,  and  a  familiarity  cultivated  that  will  often 
lead  pupils  to  prosecute  their  studies  after  their  school  life  ends. 
Worcester  has  a  class  room  for  every  subject — history,  fine  arts, 
natural  science,  etc. 

Teachers'  cards. — Teachers  are  usually  allowed  to  draw  extra  books 
for  puri)oses  of  study,  the  number  varying  from  two  to  any  number 
desired,  but  generally  for  a  limited  time.  Teachers'  cards  are  issued  to 
all  teachers  whether  residents  or  not.  Books  on  pedagogy  and  kindred 
subjects  should  be  provided  and  the  teachers  asked  to  suggest  titles  for 
their  own  use. 

Teachers'  influence  on  home  circulation. — Some  libraries  report  a 
decided  influence  on  home  circulation  from  school  work,  apart  from  the 
books  lent  to  pupils  from  the  school.  Librarians  find  teachers  the  most 
efficient  helpers  possible  in  securing  the  entrance  of  good  books  into 
families  which  can  in  no  other  way  be  reached.  They  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  do  that  work,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  distribute 
registration  blanks,  and  help  in  the  selection  of  books  for  home  read- 
ing by  short  lists  or  catalogs  furnished  them  for  the  purpose.  They 
should  be  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  their  opportunities  for  good. 
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Adaptation  of  Libraries  to  Constituencies.^ 

By  Samuel  Swett  Green, 
Public  librarian,  Worcester,  Mass. 

A  resident  of  a  Massachusetts  town  to  which  the  Cominon wealth  was 
about  to  give  $100  worth  of  books  came  to  secure  my  influence  as  a 
member  of  the  State  free  public  library  commission  to  have  a  hirgepart 
of  the  $100  sjicnt  for  rare  and  expensive  books  on  Massachusetts  his- 
tory. As  a  large  and  valuable  library  made  up  principally  of  books  of 
that  class  was  soon  to  be  given  to  another  small  town  in  the  same  county, 
it  would  have  been  manifestly  unwise  to  grant  this  request.  It  socnis 
unwise  also  to  i)lace  a  students'  library  in  a  small  town  where  there  are 
few  who  will  use  it  It  would  be  better  to  give  the  library  to  a  flour- 
ishing institution  at  a  county  seat,  on  condition  that  it  shall  be  open 
for  free  consultation  by  all  residents  of  the  county,  and  that,  under 
proper  rules,  books  may  be  lent  from  it  to  inhabitants  of  smaller  towns 
for  use  at  home. 

In  this  way  the  libraiy  would  be  so  placed  that  most  persons  wishing 
to  nmke  investigations  would  have  the  books  near  home,  and  the  com- 
paratively few  investigators  in  the  smaller  towns,  6uch  as  the  man  in 
the  town  first-mentioned,  would  also  have  their  interests  provided  lor. 

The  trustees  of  the  Thomas  Crane  Public  Library  at  Quincy.,  Mass., 
have  concluded,  utilizing  the  exiierieuce  of  many  years,  that  a  working 
library  of  15,000  volumes  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  general  wants  of 
the  20,000  residents  of  the  city.  It  is  proposed  not  to  let  the  library 
grow  beyond  20,000  volumes  while  the  wants  of  the  city  remain  what 
they  are,  and  when  it  exceeds  that  number  of  volumes  to  cut  it  dowu 
by  taking  out  books  that  never  have  been  needed  in  a  iwpular  library 
like  that  in  Quincy  or  that  have  become  useless.  It  having  become 
evident  that  an  addition  would  presently  have  to  be  made  to  the  build- 
ing if  the  recent  rate  of  increase  should  continue,  it  seemed  best  to  the 
trustees  to  begin  at  once  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  library.  They  pro- 
ceeded, under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  to 
remove  from  the  library  large  numbers  of  Government  documents, 


*^Vitll  thi8  paper  should  be  read  tlioso  i)agos  of  tbo  Chicago  discussions  in  which  it 
was  pointed  out  by  b*adin;j;  librarians  tliat  to  weed  out  safely  would  require  much 
costly  expert  service;  that  th(i  juost  hurtful  criticism  would  he  attacks  aft<;r inevita- 
ble cases  where  Ronio  one  would  |;reatly  wish  a  book  that  had  been  withdrawn  as 
useless;  that  the  printed  catalogs  already  circulated  would  bo  made  untrustworthy 
by  parting  with  any  volume  included;  that  what  one  wise  and  learned  man  would 
throw  out  as  trash,  another  equally  wise  and  learne<l  would  consider  specially  val- 
uable because  of  differing  i)cr8onal  equations.  In  short,  that  however  excellent  in 
theory,  it  was  jjcrhaps  the  most  diOicult  thing  in  librariauship  to  put  successfully  in 
practice. 

AVhilo  few  favored  ''weeding  out"  simply  to  gain  room  by  getting  rid  of  books 
little  wanted,  manj'  believe  in  transferring  to  other  libraries  which  have  a  distinctly 
greater  need  of  them. — M.  D. 
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nnneceRsary  duplicates,  books  of  an  outgrown  ephemeral  interest,  and 
those  nnsuited  to  the  locality.  Twenty-one  hundred  and  forty-five 
volumes  were  removed  immediately.  The  Quincy  library,  by  adopting 
this  course,  relieves  itself  from  very  considerjiblo  prosjiective  exi)enses 
and  secures  money  to  use  in  increasing  its  usefulness. 

Part  of  the  plan  is  to  keep  the  printed  catalogs  of  the  small  library 
up  to  date  and  to  scatter  copies  of  them  widely  throughout  the  city  by 
selling  them  at  a  nominal  price.  It  is  always  expensive  to  prepare  and 
print  a  good  catalog;  it  is  veiy  expensive  to  issue  new  editions  fre- 
quently. Still,  if  a  popular  library  is  to  do  its  work  well  it  must  intro- 
duce its  constituents  to  its  books  by  means  of  frequent  revised  editions 
of  a  good,  printed  catalog. 

The  Thomas  Crane  Library  has  been  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its 
annotated  catalog  and  for  lists  of  books  on  si)ecial  subjects  for  the 
use  of  school  children.  It  pro^wses  in  future  to  use  more  money  than 
in  the  past  in  making,  printing,  and  keeping  up  to  date  good  cata- 
logs, and,  in  order  to  make  it  i)racticable  to  do  so,  to  keep  down  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library,  thus  reducing  the  expenses  of  cata- 
loging, and  also  to  save  money  in  housing  its  books.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  acting  on  the  well-established  i)rinciplft  that  a  small  library  well 
cataloged,  if  at  all  adapted  in  the  number  of  its  volumes  to  the  size 
of  a  town,  is  of  incalculably  greater  advantage  to  its  constituency  than 
one  many  times  larger  but  poorly  equip^xid  with  catalogs. 

It  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Quincy  plan  not  to  make  the  library 
a  special  reference  library.  That  city  is  very  near  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge, which  it  is  well  known  are  richly  supplied  with  large  general 
and  numerous  special  libraries. 

When  a  roan  appears  in  Quincy  who  wishes  to  make  a  minute  inquiry 
on  some  special  subject,  it  is  proposed  to  refer  him  to  the  great  libraries 
in  the  neighboring  cities,  and  to  confine  the  efforts  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Quincy  library  to  supplying  the  general  wants  of  its  constituency. 
Here,  then,  is  a  bold  attemi)t  at  adapting  a  library  to  its  constituency. 
Shall  it  be  seconded! 

Many  will  hold  it  unwise  to  discuss  such  a  subject  publicly.  Eeinera- 
bering  many  ill  judged  efforts  at  economy  by  ignorant,  uneducated,  or 
parsimonious  n»en  in  town  meetings  and  on  library  boards,  they  will 
pronounce  it  hurtful  to  libraries  to  point  out  to  such  men  that  some 
library  experts  consider  it  well  to  keep  down  expenses  for  cataloging 
and  housing  books  by  weeding  out  libraries.  Perhaps  they  are  right. 
"Whether  they  arc  so  or  not,  however,  their  objection  is  too  late.  The 
matter  now  under  consideration  is  undergoing  public  discussion,  and  it 
is  important  that  men  having  special  knowledge  of  library  matters 
should  contribute  now  the  results  of  their  experience.  Unreasonable 
men  in  town  meetings  and  in  boards  of  trustees  must  be  answered,  and 
reasonable  men  and  women  need  to  understand  thoroughly  the  subject 
in  order  that  their  answers  may  be  discriminating  and  wise. 
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Once,  when  the  Librarian  of  Congress  asked  that  au  addition  be 
11  adeto  the  library  rooms,  a  member  is  said  to  have  urged  that  instead 
of  enlarging  the  Capitol,  the  library  should  be  weeded  out.  Such  a 
plan  would  be  regarded  generally  as  exceedingly  foolish. 

There  must  be  in  many  i>arts  of  this  broad  land  large  and  growing 
libraries  which  will  aim  to  gather  very  largo  general  and  special  collec- 
tions not  limited  to  books  of  intrinsic  merit.  Such  libraries  will  Lave 
to  get  many  books  of  little  value  in  themselves  to  enable  students  to 
study  subjects  historically.  It  would  indeed  be  very  silly  to  weed  out 
the  Congressional  Library.  Somewhere  there  should  be  accessible  (and 
where  better  than  in  that  library?)  every  book,  pamphlet,  and  map 
published  in  the  Unitiid  States.  The  Congressional  Library  should  be 
a  great  national  library  like  the  Bibliotheque  Rationale  and  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Quincy  plan  would  not  work  well  even  in  a  i>lace  the  size  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  with  a  population  of  only  90,000  or  05,000,  and  but 
44  miles  from  Boston,  for  it  is  a  center  of  important  educational  insti- 
tutions and  of  iuquirers,  and  therefore  needs  large  reference  libraries. 
Cambridge,  though  very  much  nearer  Boston  than  Quincy,  becomes, 
because  of  Harvard  University,  a  center  where  there  must  be  a  large 
library.  It  is  too  great-iin  inconvenience  for  Harvard  professors*  and 
students  to  rely,  except  for  book  rarities,  on  libraries  even  so  near  as 
those  in  Boston. 

On  the  other  hand,  consider  the  John  Adams  Library  at  Quincy.  It 
was  collected  by  President  John  Adams  in  Europe  arid  America,  and 
undoubtedly  contains  many  valuable  books.  But  is  it  in  place  in 
Quin(!y  ?  It  was  formerly  kept  in  the  Adams  Academy,  but  not  prov- 
ing useful  there,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Thomas  Crane  Public  Library, 
where  it  now  is.  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  recently  sjiid  that  he 
only  knew  of  this  John  Adams  Library  having  been  consulted  once  in 
forty  years,  and  that  then  he  was  himself  the  consulter.  It  is  more 
convenient  for  Mr.  Adams  to  make  his  many  researches  in  the  great 
libraries  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  than  in  Quincy,  and  his  opinion  is 
that  this  library  should  be  given  to  the  Boston  Public  Library,  where 
it  would  be  of  great  value  in  supplementing  the  collections,  and  would 
bo  readily  accessible  to  the  class  of  students  who  would  use  it.  Per- 
haps, however,  Quincy  would  be  unwilling  to  give  up  this  library, 
which  nnirks  its  connection  with  a  very  distinguished  man.  While  it 
is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  Quim^y  i>lan  not  to  make  the  public 
library  a  special  reference  library,  its  success  depends  on  having  large 
reference  libraries  near  at  hand.  In  one  resi)ect  it  encourages  making 
the  library  a  special  library,  namely,  on  local  interests  and  history. 
As  to  the  saving  in  expense  possible  under  the  (Juincy  i)lan,  while 
money  is  saved  which  would  ordinarily  be  used  in  housing  books  and 
in  other  ways,  increased  expenditure,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  con- 
temidated  in  freciuent  issues  of  improved  catalogs.  As  I  shall  soon 
show,  the  plan,  if  well  carried  out,  requires  other  expenditures. 
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There  are  many  small  libraries  which  do  not  need  weeding.  If  a 
library  needs  weeding,  as  many  undoubtedly  do,  will  it  be  weeded  out 
wisely? 

Broad-minded  intelligence  is  needful  for  this  kind  of  work,  as  well 

« 

as  education  and  experience  in  library  work.  An  expert  is  as  much 
needed  in  this  work  of  weeding  out  as  in  selecting  books  for  a  library 
at  its  start.     Great  harm  might  result  from  injudicious  discarding. 

Another  objection  likely  to  be  made  to  the  Quincy  plan  is  that  it 
would  often  be  difficult  to  decide  how  large  a  library  is  needed  in  a 
town  or  city,  and  that  this  difficulty  would  be  magnified  in  a  gi*owing 
town.  Still,  if  a  thing  is  desirable  it  should  be  done  in  spite  of  diffi- 
culties. Foresigjiit  must  be  exercised  and  generous  provision  made  for 
the  probable  growth  of  towns,  and  the  number  of  volumes  changed 
as  changes  in  the  size  of  population  or  other  considerations  demand. 
Supx)os]ng  a  mistake  has  been  made,  the  weeding  has  been  made  with 
the  accessibility  in  view  of  large  and  special  libraries  in  towns  and 
cities  near  by.  Those  towns  and  cities  will  still  remain  near  to  the 
town  which  has  grown  unexpectedly  large;  their  libraries  will  still  be 
accessible  for  reference.  The  difference  between  the  old  state  of  things 
and  tlio  new  is  likely  to  be  that  the  books  will  be  used  more  under 
changed  circumstances  than  formerly. 

But  how  provide  under  the  Quincy  plan  for  students  who  can  not 
afford  time  and  money  to  frequent  the  large  libraries  even  in  towns  or 
cities  near  by;  and  supposing  this  number  of  special  inquirers  becomes 
considerable,  can  you  hope  that  they  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome  and 
sympathetic  assistance  in  large  neighboring  libraries!  Dangers  here 
hinted  at  must  be  guarded  against.  Librarians  and  trustees  should  be 
on  the  lookout  for  inquirers  and  help  them  to  get  at  the  books  needed. 

It  is  proposed  to  help  them  by  preparing  and  issuing  often  impioved 
printed  catalogs.  Personal  assistance  would  also  evidently  be  needed 
under  the  new  plan.  In  some  cases  it  would  be  necessary  to  buy  books. 
In  others  the  investigator  might  be  introduced  to  the  officers  of  the 
library,  or  by  some  influential  person  to  the  officers  of  a  large  neighbor- 
ing library  with  reference  to  his  being  allowed  to  borrow  if  he  could  not 
use  books  on  the  premises.  The  same  thing  might  i)erhaps  be  better 
accomplished  by  a  loan  from  the  large  to  the  small  library.  The  small 
library  might  have  to  pay  for  this  privilege.  It  might  be  desirable,  if 
an  investigator  had  leisure  but  not  money,  for  the  small  library  to  pay 
his  car  fare  to  the  town  where  the  library  to  be  consulted  is  situated. 

Large  libraries  as  now  constituted  are  very  obliging,  and  continually 
extend  courtesies  to  smaller  institutions.  The  people  of  Worcester,  for 
example,  every  week,  and  sometimes  oftener,  have  books  borrowed  for 
their  use  from  the  Surgeon-General's  library,  Washington,  from  Harvard, 
the  Boston  Athemeum,  Columbia,  Yale,  and  other  libraries.  Many  insti- 
tutions are  already  extending  gratuitously  such  privileges. 

Supposing  it  were  to  become  the  custom  of  small  libraries  to  send 
books  and  pamphlets  which  they  can  get,  but  do  not  need,  to  large 
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neighboring  libraries  where  they  would  be  useful.  Such  aciion  would 
lead  to  an  exchange  of  various  civilities.  Then,  too,  as  the  desirability 
of  having  large  libraries  help  smaller  ones  by  loans  of  books  becomes 
more  and  more  obvious,  will  not  persons  of  means  give  money  to  the 
former  to  enable  them  to  do  this  kind  of  work  for  small  townis  generally 
or  for  particular  towns  in  which  they  may  be  specially  interested? 

Mr.  Adams's  advice  to  libraries  is,  not  to  accumulate  books  pro- 
miscuously, but  to  practice  a  systematic  differentiation  in  collecting.. 
Books  which  cumber  the  shelves  of  one  library  may  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  another.  The  public  documents  only  of  its  own  town  and 
State,  and  a  few  of  the  national  documents  relating  to  matters  of  gen- 
eral interest,  are  in  place  in  the  library  of  a  small  town.  But  all  public 
documents  have  come  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  large  libraries 
and  in  libraries  connected  with  important  educational  institutions. 
Even  those  which  seem  driest,  because  exclusively  of  statistics,  are 
mucli  in  demand  in  colleges  where  students  of  history  and  political 
economy  are  required  to  examine  original  sources. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutter  said  several  years  ago,  regarding  the  proper 
di8i)osition  of  pamphlets,  that  local  pami>hlets  should  be  given  to  local 
libraries,  professional  or  scientific  pamphlets  to  special  libraries,  mis- 
cellaneous and  all  sorts  of  pamphlets  to  larger  general  libraries.  This 
is  excellent  advice. 

Even  large  general  libraries  practice  differentiation,  many  of  them 
excluding  professional  books  and  leaving  special  libraries  in  their 
neighborhood  to  accumulate  them.  A  State  library  may  properly  make 
a  specialty  of  public  documents,  and  perhaps  law  books,  and  pay  little 
attention  to  accumulating  other  books.  A  general  subscription  library 
with  a  constituency  mainly  of  people  of  leisure  may  find  it  more  useful 
to  collect  books  in  belles-lettres,  biography,  history,  travel,  etc.,  than 
to  buy  many  dealing  with  industrial  subjects.  But  a  public  library  in 
a  great  manufacturing  town,  or  a  si)ecial  library  for  architects  and 
engineers,  must  si)ecialize  on  technical  books. 

Jt  is  not  iH'oposed  to  destroy  books  taken  out  of  libraries  where  they 
are  not  needed,  but  to  place  them  within  reach  of  those  most  needing 
them,  either  through  other  libraries  or  auction  rooms  or  secondhand 
bookstores.  No  countenance  would  be  given  to  such  a  proceeding  as 
that  of  the  administrators  of  the  estate  of  the  well-known  collector  of 
old  books,  Mr.  T.  O.  P.  II.  liurnham,  who  are  said  to  have  sent  a  ton 
or  more  of  material  from  his  stock  to  the  paper  mill.* 

The  people  of  Worcester  act  more  wisely.  They  empty  their  attics 
into  the  rooms  of  the  American  Antiquarfan  Society  or  those  of  the 

'It  is  conceivable  that  after  a  lifetime  of  buying  wliolo  attics  of  rejected  books 
and  preserving  those  which  no  one  would  buy  at  any  prire,  out  of  an  immense  stock 
there  might  be  a  ton  of  duplicate  schoolbooks,  incomplete  volumes,  and  other  books 
and  pamphlrts  whicli  could  not  even  bo  given  away  to  any  library;  since  the  large 
libraries  would  have  copies  and  the  smaller  ones  would  not  esteem  them  worth  shelf 
room.—- M.  D. 
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local  Society  of  Antiquity.  Housekeepers  tliere,  too,  dispose  similarly 
of  such  books  as  turn  up  iu  spring  cleaning  and  are  found  to  bo  in  the 
way.  An  extensive  system  of  exchange  is  in  oi)eration  under  the 
auspices  of  the  former  society,  and  books  and  pamphlets  sent  to  the 
rooms  of  either  society,  find  their  way  to  i)ersons  and  libraries  where 
they  are  needed,  and  the  two  antiquarian  societies  enrich  their  collec- 
tions by  the  exchanges  made. 

Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  recently  stated  that  a  trustee  of 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Bostx)n,  told  him  that  he  spent  a  considerable 
part  of  his  time  in  refusing  gifts  oflFered  to  the  museum.  This  trustee 
is  probably  wise  in  declining  gifts.  There  are  many  books  and  pam- 
phlets oflfered  to  libraries  which  they  would  not  find  useful.  These 
should  be  accepted  only  on  condition  that  they  may  be  placed  wherever 
they  will  be  most  valuable. 

Diifcrentiation  is  specially  desirable  in  the  smallest  libraries.    When 

■ 

but  little  money  is  available  for  buying  books  the  small  amount  should 
be  spent  with  closest  regard  to  actual  needs  of  the  constituency.  Not 
infrequently  intelligent  entertainment  and  elementary  instruction  will 
be  the  principles  that  should  guide  in  selecting  books  for  small  libraries. 
With  intelligent  coox)eration  several  small  neighboring  towns  might 
adopt  to  advantage  the  suggestion  that  each  of  them  spend  a  few  dollars 
a  year  on  a  specialty,  such  as  botany,  geology,  zoology;  every  town 
taking  a  different  sjiecialty  and  all  lending  to  one  another. 

This  paper  favors  in  the  main  the  selection  of  books  with  si>ecial  ref- 
erence to  the  actual  existing  needs  of  the  users  of  the  library.  Such  an 
institution  as  the  flourishing  public  library  of  Providence,  K.  I.,  might 
properly,  if  allowable  for  any  library  in  cities  of  moderate  size,  add  to 
its  general  work  some  specialty  of  limited  interest.  Mr.  Foster,  its 
librarian,  has  recently  stated,  however,  that  he  thinks  that  notwith- 
standing the  reputation  which  the  famous  Harris  collcL'tion  of  jwetry 
gives  to  the  library  throughout  the  country,  it  is  the  best  for  that 
library  to  devote  itself  almost  exclusively  to  supplying  the  general 
nee<ls  of  Providence. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  he  stilted  that  Mr.  Adams  does  not  claim  that 
the  plan  of  weeding  out  libraries  adopti*d  at  Quincy  has  never  been 
thought  of  before.  He  was  not  indebted  to  any  book  for  the  idea,  but 
it  had  occurred  to  other  persons  before.  Action  ui>on  it  had  always 
been  recommended.  Mr.  Adams  has  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns.  He 
has  imt  the  plan  in  execution  and  to  a  considerable  extent  has  sys- 
tematized it.  He  has  also  called  attention  to  it  and  made  it  a  living 
subject  for  discussion. 
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Aids  to  Library  Progress  by  the  Government  of  the  United 

States. 

By  A.  R.  SroFFORD,  LL.  D.,  Librarian  of  Congress. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  librarians  or  of  the  i)ublic  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  service  rendered  to  libraries  by  our  Government,  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  it  has  been  enough  to  call  for  worthy  recognition  at  our 
hands.  While  it  can  by  no  means  be  affirmed  that  the  Government  has 
been  consistently  liberal,  it  would  be  equally  untrue  to  assert  that  it 
has  been  consistently  niggardly.  The  Congress  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, which  is  alone  responsible  for  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
the  national  purse  strings,  is  a  continually  changing  body,  of  brief  offi- 
cial tenure.  It  results  that  a  certain  caprice  or  uncertainty  attends  the 
making  of  appropriations  for  scientific,  educational,  and  specially  for 
literary  objects. 

The  enlightened  and  large-minded  men  whose  zeal  for  the  widest  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  through  libraries  may  lead  to  generous  legislation 
in  one  Congress  may  not  be  reelected  to  the  next. 

I  will  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  iiostulate  that  this  Government  of 
the  people  owes  to  the  libraries  of  the  country  all  the  aids  which  a  duo 
regard  for  constitutional  limitation  will  allow.  Such  aids  should  by  no 
means  be  confined  to  libraries  at  the  seat  of  Government,  which  may 
seem  to  be  more  peculiarly  within  its  cares.  The  most  obvious  and 
practically  useful  means  of  extending  such  aids  is  a  wider  and  more 
complete  distribution  of  all  books  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  method,  being  but  a  simple  extension  in  the  interest  of 
public  intelligence  of  legislation  for  more  than  half  a  century  on  the 
statute  books,  ought  also  to  be  more  free  from  cavil  and  objection  than 
any  other.  A  thoroughly  digested  system  of  such  enlarged  distribution 
has  been  often  put  before  the  committees  of  Congress  through  the  aid 
of  this  association,  and  just  as  often  has  been  rejected,  or  has  failed  of 
passage  in  one  or  the  other  llouse  of  Congress.  The  reasons  of  these 
repeated  failures,  complex  as  they  are,  have  been  fully  treated  by  the 
members  of  successive  committees  of  our  members  in  charge  of  this 
subject. 

In  this  summary  of  what  has  hitherto  been  done  in  aid  of  libraries, 
complete  details  can  not  be  given.  But  I  may  proi)erly  mention  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  contributions  which  have  been  nmde  to  public 
libraries  through  the  agency  of  Congress,  in  the  form  of  publications 
not  emanating  from  any  Department  or  Bureau  of  the  Government,  and 
hence  not  constituting  documents  entering  into  the  ordinary  channels 
of  distribution.  By  far  the  most  costly  and  extensive  publication  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Government  was  the  narrative  and  the  scientific 
results  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  round  the  world,  in 
183<S-18'42,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes.  This  vast 
undertaking,  though  strictly  limited  to  an  edition  of  100  copies,  and 
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never  completed,  cost  tliis  Goverument  from  first  to  last  $242,460.56. 
This  enormous  sum  was  of  course  exclusive  of  any  expenses  of  the 
expedition  itself,  and  covered — 

(1)  The  labor  of  many  scientific  experts  in  various  fields; 

(2)  The  finest  engravings  which  the  art  of  that  day  could  supply; 

(3)  The  choicest  paper,  of  heavy  satin  finish ; 

(4)  The  hand  press  work  of  the  best  printers,  and 

(5)  Binding  in  the  heaviest  and  most  durable  of  Turkey  morocco,  fall 

gilt. 

Eighteen  volumes  of  text  in  quarto,  and  11  folio  atlases  of  maps 
and  plates  were  finished  up  to  liSGl,  when  Congress,  already  more  than 
impatient  at  the  renewed  and  heavy  demands  for  money  to  carry  on  a 
work  of  which  none  could  predict  the  ultimate  cost,  brought  it  to  a 
close  by  refusing  further  appropriation. 

The  100  sets  j^rintcd  were  by  law  distributed  thus:  34  copies  to  for- 
eign Governnjents;  1  copy  to  each  State  in  the  Union;  6  copies  to 
6i)ecially  designated  institutions  or  individuals;  the  remainder  to  be 
reserved  for  future  States  w^hen  admitted  to  the  Union.  Kepeated  fires 
in  printing  oflices  consumed  30  coi^ies  of  certain  volumes  before  distri- 
bution could  be  made,  so  that  even  the  meager  diffusion  of  the  work 
to  libraries  was  never  fully  carried  out.  Still,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
liberality  of  Congress  to  have  engaged,  in  those  days  of  small  things 
and  of  strict  construction,  in  putting  into  permanent  literary  form  the 
scientific  results  of  an  exploration  which  had  awakened  world-wide 
interest.  The  original  sin  of  the  undertaking  lay  in  limiting  the  edition 
to  100  copies,  and  sending  all  the  American  distribution  to  libraries  at 
State  capitals,  and  nowhere  else.  Thus,  Albany  has  a  set  of  this  great 
exploring  exj^edition,  while  New  York  City  has  none.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
is  endowed  with  the  costly  volumes,  but  Cincinnati  scholars  can  not 
see  them  without  traveling  100  miles.  Jefferson  City  has  a  set,  laid  to 
sleep  under  dust  year  by  year,  while  St.  Louis  has  none.  Springfield, 
111.,  in  its  State  library,  has  these  rare  and  precious  volumes,  perhaps 
never  consulted  with  serious  purpose  by  one  visitor  in  a  year,  while 
the  great  mctroj)olis  of  studious  research,  Chicago,  can  not  show  a  copy 
of  one  of  the  most  notable  of  purely  American  books.  This  remark- 
able history  of  a  Government's  doing  a  very  liberal  thing  in  a  very  nig- 
gardly way,  adds  point  to  the  suggestion  that  if  only  100  more  copies 
had  been  printed,  their  distribution  would  have  supj)lied  every  library 
in  the  United  States  at  that  day  having  5,000  volumes.  This  added 
number  would  have  cost  merely  the  price  of  i)aper  and  presswork — a 
mere  trifle  in  comi>arison  with  the  vast  sum  squandered  in  diffusing 
much  less  than  half  the  benefit. 

Besides,  the  Government  might  have  printed  for  a  much  wider  dis- 
tribution the  five-volume  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exi>loring 
Expedition,  a  popular  and  interesting  work,  published  only  by  private 
enterprise.    In  short,  this  mismanaged  and  truncated  publication  is  to 
ED  93 45 
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be  iustanced  as  a  model  to  be  avoided  in  future  uudertakiugs  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Among  other  notable  Government  contributions  of  special  value  to 
libraries  have  been  Force's  American  Archives;  or,  Documentary  His- 
tory of  the  American  Kevolution,  the  publication  of  which  extended  to 
9  volumes  in  folio  (1837-1853);  the  American  State  Papers,  38  volumes 
folio  (1832-1 8G1);  a  republication  of  important  Government  and  Con- 
gressional reports  and  documents,  from  1789  to  about  1837;  Commodore 
Perry's  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Expedition  to  Japan,  3  volumes 
quarto  (1856);  the  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  9  volumes  (1853),  300 
sets  of  which  went  to  libraries  and  institutions  of  learning;  the  Madi- 
son Papers,  3  volumes  (1840),  and  his  writings  in  4  volumes  (1865);  the 
Charters  and  Constitutions  of  the  United  States,  2  volumes  (1878);  and 
the  collection  of  French  documents,  entitled  '^Decouvcrtcs  et  fitablisse- 
mens  des  Fran^ais  dans  TOuest  et  dans  le  Sud  de  FAmerique  Septen- 
trionale,"  1084-1754,  edited  by  P.  Margry  and  ininted  at  Paris  in  6 
volumes  (1876-1886);  and  the  Annals  of  Congress;  or,  Debates  and 
Proceedings  of  that  Body  from  1789  to  1824,  42  volumes,  octavo,  (1834- 
1836),  of  which  300  sets  were  distributed  to  libraries  and  other  public 
institutions. 

Worthy  of  our  highest  recognition  is  the  circulation  at  Government 
expense  of  the  extensive  work  on  the  Public  Libraries  of  the  United 
States;  their  History,  Condition,  and  Management,  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  1876.  This  was  followed  by  a  distribution  of 
the  second  part  of  the  work,  llules  for  a  Dictionary  Catalogue,  by 
C.  A.  Cutter.  The  Statistics  of  Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States, 
printed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  1886,  and  about  being  issued  in 
a  now  edition  to  1893,  adds  another  signally  useful  publication,  widely 
given  to  libraries  all  over  the  world. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  making  books  imported  for  libraries  free  of 
duty  is  another  service,  which,  though  long  delayed,  merits  our  hearty 
commendation. 

There  should  be  added  to  this  regulation  something  which  our  asso- 
ciation has  long  sought  but  has  not  seen  realized — a  greatly  reduced 
rate  of  postage  on  library  books  sent  through  the  mails. 

Another  service  to  libraries,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  rendered  by, 
our  Government,  and  not  so  widely  known  as  it  should  be,  is  the  annual 
defraying  of  the  cost  of  foreign  exchanges  through  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Though  the  princijial  credit  for  this  widely  useful  system 
by  which  American  libraries  may  send  abroad,  and  foreign  libraries  to 
the  United  States,  books  to  institutions  of  learning,  is  of  course  due 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  admirable  system  established 
by  it,  yet  Congress  has  latterly  devoted  thousands  of  dollars  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  exchange,  where  before  it  devoted  hundreds.  It  is 
to  be  added  that  the  library  of  the  Government  receives  the  custody 
and  use  of  the  publications  annually  received  as  the  fruit  of  exchanges 
by  the  Institution  of  its  own  publications. 
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The  Goveruuient  has  further  benefited  the  libraries  of  the  country 
by  printing,  at  its  own  expense,  for  years  past — 

(1)  The  Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded 
in  18635 

(2)  Annual  Reports  of  the  American  ITistorical  Association  (since 
1889);  and 

(3)  Annual  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  full  of  valuable 
scientific  papers. 

All  these  enjoy  such  distribution  to  public  libraries  as  is  provided 
for  regular  Congressional  documents  under  existing  laws. 

Another  and  more  direct  aid  to  libraries  by  Congress  is  to  be  found 
in  the  foundation  and  increase  of  the  various  Dei)artment  and  Bureau 
libraries  at  the  seat  of  government.  The  most  extensive  of  these 
special  collections  is  the  library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Bureau  at 
the  Army  Medical  Museum,  numbering  104,300  volumes.  The  elaborate 
catalog  of  this  collection,  the  largest  assemblage  of 'publications  on 
medicine,  surgery,  and  hygiene  in  the  world,  has  been  printed  wholly 
at  Government  expense,  costing,  up  to  date,  for  i)rinting  and  binding 
about  $174,000,  aside  from  the  cost  of  its  preparation. 

Beside  the  national  collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  also  founded  and  extended  the  following  Department 
libraries : 


Library  of— 

Number  of 
volumes. 

Librarj'  of— 

Number  of 
volumes. 

Patent  Office 

50.000 
50.000 
30.000 
24,518 
21,000 
21.500 
20,000  '■ 
11.500  , 
10.000 
30, 4U 
12. 000 
45.000  i 
4,200 
1 

United  States  Kaval  Observatory 

Li^t-House  Boanl 

Signal  Office  United  Statea  Army  ... 
Museum  of  Hygiene,  Navy  Depart- 
ment  

13.000 

3,600 

10,540 

DeDartment of  State 

War  l)ei>arttnont.... 

NaTv  DenartmeDt 

Treasury  Deparimeut 

0,938 

7  000 

Department  of  Justice 

Solicitor  of  the  Treasurv 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Nautical  Almanac  Office 

1,600 

Interior  Df nartmeiit 

United  States  I'lvdro^xraphic  Office. . . 

United  States  tli.sh  OommisHiou 

Marine  Hospital  Bureau 

3  16U 

Po«t-(>lflce  Department 

2  655 

Geolouical  Survey 

1^800 

Coast  Survey 

Executive  Alansiou 

2.000 

liurc au  of  Education ... 

Total  (23  libraries) 

Bureau  of  Statistics 

383  431 

There  are  also  many  minor  collections  of  books  in  vurious  bureaus. 
All  of  these  have  been  built  up  by  Congressional  ai)propriations. 

But  the  most  extensive  outlay  for  library  purposes  by  our  National 
Government  has  been  the  establishment  and  constant  increase  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  more  appropriately  designated  by  Jefferson  *4he 
Library  of  the  United  States.'^  This  name  was  bestowed  on  it  in  his 
catalog  of  1815,  when  his  library,  bought  by  Congress,  constituted 
the  entire  collection.  A  more  limited  designation  appears  to  have  been 
preferred  by  Congress  in  that  day  of  small  things,  before  any  idea  of 
a  national  library  had  dawned  on  the  legislative  mind,  and  has  natur- 
ally been  perpetuated  in  the  statutes.  Beginning  with  the  modest 
appropriation  of  $5,000  in  1800  *^  for  the  purchase  of  such  books  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  use  of  Congress  at  the  city  of  Washington,"  etc., 
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the  library  grew  very  slowly  for  half  a  century,  till,  iu  1851,  a  fire  in  the 
Capitol  consumed  all  but  20,000  volumes  of  the  collection.  Congress, 
with  praiseworthy  liberality,  at  once  appropriated  $75,000  in  one  sum 
for  buying  books  and  $72,500  for  rebuilding  the  interior  in  solid  iron. 
Up  to  1 893  the  appropriations  for  books  and  periodicals  have  aggregated 
nearly  $800,000,  about  $150,000  of  which  represents  the  replacement 
of  books  destroyed  by  two  fties. 

Another  provision  of  law  by  which  our  national  library  is  steadily 
enriched  is  the  system  of  international  exchanges.  Fifty  sets  of  all 
Congressional  and  executive  documents  and  other  publications  of  the 
Government  are  annually  set  ai)art  to  be  furnished  to  foreign  govern- 
ments in  Europe  and  America.  The  returns,  though  fragmentary  and 
incomplete,  have  brought  to  the  Library  of  Congress  many  thousand 
invahiable  accessions,  notonly  of  parliamentary  and  legal  publications, 
but  of  scientific  and  literary  works. 

One  principal  source  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  library  of  the  United 
States  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  copyright  publications, 
which  are  deposited  therein  in  pursuance  of  the  law  conferring  exclusive 
rights  of  publication,  coupled  with  the  requirement  of  two  copies  of  eacli 
work  protected  by  copyright  for  permanent  deposit  at  Washington, 
This  law,  though  very  imperfectly  complied  with  prior  to  1870  (when 
the  business  of  keeping  all  copyright  records  was  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington, and  has  since  formed  an  integral  and  laborious  part  of  the 
duties  devolved  upon  the  Librarian  of  Congress),  since  then  has  become 
a  most  important  means  of  enriching  the  library.  The  wisdom  of  the 
legislation  which  established  the  system  is  ami)ly  attested  by  the  valu- 
able accessions  annually  accruing;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  government  libraries  of  Europe  owe  so  large  a  proportion  of  their 
invaluable  stores  to  the  copyright  privilege,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
law  of  growth  of  our  own  national  library  is  coextensive  with  the 
literary  and  scientific  development  of  the  country  which  it  represents. 
The  service  rendered  to  the  world  of  letters  by  the  preservation  in  a 
fireproof  repository  at  the  seat  of  government  of  an  approximately 
complete  series  of  the  nation's  literature  can  be  best  ajipreciated  by 
librarians,  who  know  by  experience  how  rai)idly  books  tend  to  disap- 
pear from  the  market,  till  it  is  literally  true  that  many  woiks  owe  to 
public  libraries  their  sole  chance  of  preservation. 

The  wise  and  liberal  provision,  alter  years  of  delay,  for  a  separate 
library  building  of  the  most  ample  dimensions,  of  absolutely  fireproof 
materials,  and  on  a  plan  combining  utility  and  beauty  in  a  high  degree, 
is  most  creditable  to  the  ultimate  judgment  and  liberality  of  Congress, 
The  extent  of  accommodation  for  books  will  bo  4,500,0o0  volumes,  and 
the  limitation  of  cost  $6,000,000,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  sum  paid 
for  the  site,  $585,000.  Three  more  years  will  witness  the  completion  of 
a  library  edifice  which,  for  capacity,  for  convenience,  and  for  architec- 
tural beauty,  promises  to  be  worthy  of  the  nation  and  of  the  age. 
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Branches  and  Deliveries. 

By  Gkorgk  Watson  Cole, 
Pablio  librarian,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

The  success  of  any  library,  be  it  reference  or  circulating,  may  be  prop- 
erly measured  by  the  extent  of  its  use.  Anything  which  will  help  to 
increase  its  use,  therefore,  must  tend  toward  its  success.  Beference 
libraries,  no  less  than  circulating,  may  do  this  by  enlarging  the  num- 
ber  of  volumes  and  making  them  sx)ecially  strong  iu  certain  lines,  thus 
attracting  to  their  use  those  interested  in  them;  in  other  words,  by 
specializing  in  selection.  As  the  success  of  a  reference  library  depends 
on  increasing  its  readers,  this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  extending 
as  widely  as  possible  information  as  to  its  resources. 

The  public  or  circulating  library  must  use  all  these  means  to  secure 
readers,  but  is  not  restricted,  as  is  the  reference  library,  to  drawing 
readers  within  its  portals.  Experience  has  shown  that  many  people 
who  will  not  go  far  out  of  tlieir  way  to  secure  books  for  home  reading 
will  use  a  library  if  its  books  can  be  brought  conveniently  near  to 
them.  The  reader  needs  stimulating,  and  in  order  to  reach  him  in 
towns  covering  large  areas,  or  having  distinct  centers  of  i)opulation, 
several  enterprising  libraries  have  established  branches  or  delivery 
stations,  at  points  sufficiently  accessible  to  overcome  this  natural  inertia 
inherent  in  the  general  reader. 

As  yet  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  phase  of  library  manage- 
ment either  by  the  American  Library  Association  or  in  the  Library 
Journal.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  data  for 
an  intelligent  treatment,  to  communicate  directly  with  all  such  libraries 
as  from  their  size,  character,  location,  or  surroundings  were  judged 
most  likely  to  have  adopted  either  or  both  these  means  of  increasing 
their  usefulness. 

The  list  of  libraries  from  which  information  was  asked  was  carefully 
selected  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education's  List  of  Libraries, 
1886;  the  third  report  of  the  Free  Public  Library  Commission  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1893,  and  Greenwood's  Public  Libraries  (3d  edition,  1890), 
which  named  a  number  of  English  libraries  that  had  adopted  branches. 
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Certain  classes  of  libraries  were  omitted,  for  obvious  reasons,  such 
as  college  and  State  libraries,  and  such  otbers  as  were  known  to  be 
purely  reference  libraries. 

The  following  questions  were  sent: 

1.  Does  your  library  make  use  of  branches  f 

2.  How  manyf 

3.  Number  of  assistants  employed  in  the  respective  branches  and  cost  of  mainte- 
nance f 

4.  Location  and  distance  of  each  from  main  library  f 

5.  Number  of  volumes  in  cachf 

6.  Number  of  volumes  added  annually  to  each,  and  their  cost? 

7.  Are  volumes  in  branches  duplicates  of  those  iu  the  main  library? 

8.  Are  there  reading  rooms  in  the  branches? 

9.  How  extensively  are  they  supplied  with  newspapers  and  periodicals? 

10.  What  facilities  are  provided  in  the  line  of  works  of  reference,  cyclopedias,  dic- 
tionaries, atlases,  etc.? 

11.  Can  patrons  of  branches  draw  books  from  the  main  library? 

12.  Is  this  done  directly  from  the  main  library,  or  only  through  the  branches? 

13.  If  in  the  latter  way,  how  are  books  transported  from  maiu  library  to  the 
branches? 

14.  Does  your  library  make  use  of  delivery  stationn? 

15.  If  so,  how  many  ? 

16.  Location  and  distance  of  each  from  the  main  library? 

17.  In  what  manner  and  how  often  are  collections  and  deliveries  made? 

18.  What  compensation  is  made  for  transportation? 

19.  What  for  services  of  station  keepers? 

20.  Total  circulation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 189 — ? 

21.  Average  cost  of  circulating  each  volume? 

22.  What  proportion  of  your  entire  circulation  for  home  reading  is  made  through 
the  stations? 

23.  Are  there  reading  rooms  in  connection  with  them? 

2-1.  If  so,  expense  of  maintenance  for  services  and  supplies  respectively? 

25.  Do  you  make  use  of  a  combination  of  branch  libraries  and  delivery  stations? 
If  so,  please  explain  their  working. 

20.  From  your  cxi^erionce,  what  changes  would  you  make  in  your  system  wore  you 
to  begin  again? 
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Librarians  were  also  requested  to  send  all  information  as  to  their 
methods,  and  also  add  any  remarks  more  fully  explaining  their  differ- 
ent systems. 

From  about  175  letters  sent  out,  affirmative  replies  were  received  from 
47.  Either  from  want  of  statistics  or  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
information  desired,  many  replies  furnished  little  of  value  as  to  meth- 
ods i>ursued  and  results  attained. 

Outside  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  there  is  hardly  a  State  of 
the  14  reporting  where  more  than  one  library  emi)loys  either  of  these 
aids  to  circulation. 

Of  libraries  rei>orting  branches,  eight  report  1  branch,  five  2  branches, 
three  3  branches,  two  4  branches,  two  5  branches,  one  9  branches,  one 
13  branches,  or  a  total  of  67  branches. 

Of  libraries  reporting  delivery  stations,  five  report  1  station,  three  2 
stations,  four  3  stations,  two  4  stations,  two  6  stations,  three  10  stations, 
one  11  stations,  one  30  stations,  making  a  total  of  114  deliveries. 

Of  those  reporting  both  branches  and  delivery  stations,  one  reports  1 
branch  and  2  delivery  stations,  one  1  branch  and  G  delivery  stations, 
one  4  branches  and  4  delivery  stations,  one  8  branches  and  14  delivery 
stations,  giving  a  total  of  14  branches  and  2G  delivery  stations. 

Taken  by  location  the  reports  stand  as  follows: 


-  t. 

California 

IIlinoiH , 

Imlitma 

Mary  laud 

Maiimu-Iiusc'tts. . . 

Michigan 

ItliuueHota 

MitiHouri 

Nehranka 

Kew  UninpHbiru, 

Kew  JiTHoy , 

New  Yoi  k 

Ohio 

Wisctmsin 

Euglaud , 

Total 


1 
Libraries. 

i 

Branches- 

DeliviT- 
ies. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

33 

1 

0 

10 

1 

5 

0 

25 

25 

60 

1 

2 

0 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

11 

:i 

7 

10 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

35 

0 

47 

81 

140 
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A  list  giving  fuller  details  is  berewith  appended: 


Stat«s,  etc. 


California: 

San  Francinco . 
IlIinoiR : 

('hicago 

Moumouth 

Indiana : 

Indianapolis  ... 
Maryland : 

Baltimore 

MasAsicliuRetts: 

Abinjirton 

A;:rtwam 

Arlington 

B<*v«'rly 

Boston    

Bnxrkton 

Canibridj^o 

Ih'dhuin 

Fmminpham  ... 

Iluverhill 

Lnncsboro 

Leicester 

Levprctt 

I^xington 

Nl'WtOIi 

Northampton... 

Xorton 

Siiii-oy 
evere  

Somerville 

Tt'nipletou 

Wevnionth 

Wiiidwor 

Wobiim 

W'rfnthiim 

Michigan : 

WcMt  Bay  City. 
Minnosnta : 

Miniieapulis 

MiPKoiiri : 

St.  Louis 

NebraHkn : 

Omaha 

New  H»in|>Hhiro: 

(Nnuonl 

New  .liTsfv: 

Jernev  City 

New  York : 

B'^wklvn 

New  York  City 

Do 

Ohio: 

Cleveland 

Onytoii 

"Wisconsin : 

Milwaiik«;e 


Names,  etc. 


Mercantile  Library  Association. 


Branches '  ^^J^.^'* 


Public  library 

Warren  County  Library. 


Public  library 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  I..ibrary. 


Public  librarv 

Fre<i  publi'*'  library 
Kobbins  Library.*. 

Public  library 

do '. 

do 

do 

do 

Town  library 

Public  library 

Town  library 

Public  library. 


Free  public  library. 
Cary  Library 


FrwUibrary. 

Public  library 

do 

Thomas  Crane  Library. . 

Public  library 

do 

Boynton  Public  Librjiry 

Tufts  Library 

Public  library 

do 

do 


Sage  Public  Library 

Public  library 

....do 

do 

do 

Ytvv  public  library . . 


BnM)klyn  Library 

Free  <i'rculaf  inglibra^y 
MercantileLib^ary  .... 


Public  library. 
....do 


do. 


EivjUsh  librarifK. 


Free  libraries 

Frt;e  public  library . 


Bimiinghani 

Liverpool  

Newport I . . . .  do 

Nottingham do 

Shertiehl Public  library 

Swansea ' do *. 


1 

3 


62  ;. 


1 
1 


2 
1 


4 
1 


5 
2 


f9 
•6 

/2 

i:) 
4 

4, 


30 

a 

a  10 


a  To  beopeni'd  October,  1803.       e  Distributing  a'.'onciei. 

h  Branch  deliveries.  d  Expect  to  start  delivery  stations. 


f  Tm'o  now  being  built. 
/  Branch  newsrooms. 


1 

2 

14 


6 
1 
2 
3 


10 


1 
4 
3 
2 
3 
6 


2 


a4 
1 

11 
10 


id) 


That  more  libraries  have  not  adopted  branches  or  delivery  stations 
is  because  their  establishment  is  an  experiment,  evolved  in  the  growth 
of  the  free  public  library  system. 

The  librjiries  in  this  country,  as  elsewhere,  have  passed  through  sev- 
eral stages,  of  which  this  is  one  of  the  latest.  Where  branches  or 
deliveri(»s  can  be  used  to  advantage  the  system  is  desrtned  to  come  into 
more  general  use. 
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In  the  first  stage  of  library  development  more  attention  was  paid  to 
amassing  a  creditable  collection  of  books  than  to  putting  it  to  a  prac- 
tical and  extensive  use.  The  library,  looked  at  from  this  standpoint, 
becjime  a  mere  storehouse  where  information  might  be  found  by  a 
privileged  few,  i^rovided  they  knew  where  to  look  for  it  themselves, 
which  was  extremely  doubtful;  or  provided  the  custodian  of  the  col- 
lection could  put  them  on  the  track  of  the  information  for  which  they 
were  in  search,  which,  consideriug  the  lack  of  suitable  arrangement  and 
catalogs,  was  highly  improbable.  Such  collections  of  books  began  to 
be  formed  in  this  country  contemporaneously  with  the  founding  of 
our  older  institutions  of  learning,  and  to  this  highly  commendable 
spirit  we  owe  most  of  our  large  reference  libraries,  of  which  the  collegei 
and  State  libraries,  and  those  of  historical  and  oihet  societies,  having 
for  their  i)articular  aim  the  collecting  of  books  on  special  subjects  are 
excellent  types.  The  i)rimary  aim  of  these  libraries  was  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  restricted  class — scholars  and  students  of  special  subjects — 
rather  than  to  cater  to  the  intellectual  requirements  of  the  general 
public. 

The  second  period  or  stage  of  library  development  was  begun  when 
attention  was  first  called  to  organizing  imblic  libraries  about  forty 
yejirs  since.  It  was  the  leading  principle  of  the  originators  of  this 
class  of  libraries  that  much  might  be  done  for  the  cause  of  education 
and  for  the  entertainment  of  the  general  public  by  libraries  having  for 
their  primary  aim  the  circulation  of  books  for  home  reading.  As  the 
people  were  to  be  beneficiaries  it  was  but  another  step  in  this  move- 
ment to  decide  that  these  libraries  should  be  established  and  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  had  been  called 
into  being.  Thus  rose  the  laws  for  the  founding  and  maintenance  of 
public  libraries  by  taxation. 

In  this  country  the  Boston  Public  Library  stands  foremost  as  a  tyi)e 
of  this  class,  and  its  history  is  the  history  of  the  free  public  library 
movement  which  forty  years  ago  began  to  stir  not  only  this  country  but 
England.  Following,  as  it  did,  the  first  stage  of  library  development, 
its  promoters  naturally  adhered  strongly  to  the  ideas  which  had  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  functions  of  a  library  down  to  that  time.  We 
therefore  see  in  its  Bates  Hall  the  great  importance  attached  to  its  ref- 
erence department. 

The  free  public  library  idea  spread  rapidly  in  New  England,  and 
especially  in  Massachusetts,  till  now  no  town  or  city  government  is  con- 
sidered to  have  performed  its  duty  to  its  citizens  unless  it  has  i)ro- 
vided  them  with  a  tax-supported  public  library. 

So  great  are  the  advantages  which  have  risen  from  fcmnding  public 
libraries  that  the  policy  has  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  country, 
and  to  day  we  see  libraries  springing  up  in  nearly  every  town  and  city 
where  they  have  not  heretofore  been  established.  This  impulse  has 
been  greatly  accelerated  by  the  wide  reaching  work  of  the  American 
Library  Association  since  its  formation  in  1876,  and  its  active  career 
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has  doubtless  done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  free  public  library 
movement  in  this  country  than  all  other  causes  combined. 

Those  having  the  management  and  care  of  our  public  libraries  at 
heart  have  come  to  realize  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  town  or  city  has 
a  well-equipped  library,  from  which  the  public  are  free  to  draw  books 
for  home  reading,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  the  requirements 
for  its  most  successful  operation  are  fulfilled.  A  i>rominent  librarian 
has  well  said  that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  as  unreasonable  to 
require  the  people  of  a  large  to^vn  or  city  to  depend  on  a  single  library 
from  which  alone  they  can  draw  their  books  as  it  is  to  require  them  to 
buy  all  their  groceries  or  meat  at  one  store  or  market,  or  that  they 
shall  all  attend  the  same  church. 

This  spirit  has  brought  about  the  third  stage  of  library  develop- 
ment in  which  its  promoters  aim  to  carry  the  library  and  its  benign 
influences  to  the  very  doors  of  the  people.  This  stage  is  one  of  recent 
growth;  it  might  perhaps  be  more  accurate  to  say  it  is  even  now  in  its 
formative  period,  for  outside  one  or  two  leading  libraries,  branches 
and  delivery  stations  are  creations  of  the  last  few  years,  and  are  ov^en 
yet  in  their  exj^erimental  state,  though  in  nearly  every  case  yielding 
surprisingly  gratifying  results. 

Ko  reference  was  made  to  this  phase  of  library  effort  in  the  1870 
report  on  public  libraries,  exhaustive  as  was  that  document,  and  we 
look  in  vain  for  much  light  on  this  subject  in  the  Library  Journal, 
which  contains  the  fullest  history  of  the  libraries  of  this  country  that 
can  elsewhere  be  found. 

While  it  is  generally  admitted  that  in  towns  or  cities  of  large  area 
or  having  distinct  centers  of  ])opulati<)n  the  benefits  of  branches  or 
delivery  stations  are  great,  there  is  difl^erence  of  opinion  as  to  which 
is  better.  In  many  places  the  difiereucc  in  expense  settles  the  ques- 
tion of  itself,  as  delivery  stations  can  be  successfully  carried  on  at  a 
far  less  cost  than  branches.  It  may  be  questioned  whether,  in  cases 
where  funds  permit  a  choice,  it  is  good  policy  to  use  public  money  in 
building  up  a  series  of  branches,  which  are  largely  counterparts  of 
each  other  and  of  the  main  library;  thus  S(»attering  funds  in  forming 
several  small  libraries,  rather  than  in  building  up  a  strong  central 
library. 

Branches  and  delivery  stations  are  managed  in  various  ways: 

1.  Delivery  stations. — We  find  the  deliverj^  station  pure  and  simple, 
where  books  are  collected  and  sent  to  the  main  library,  and  are  there 
exchanged  for  new  ones  which  are  returned  to  the  station  where  the 
borrowers  get  them.  All  accounts  are  kei)t  at  the  library,  the  station 
being  only  a  conduit  through  which  books  are  sent  and  received. 

The  library  reporting  the  largest  number  of  delivery  stations,  with- 
out other  appendages,  such  as  reading  rooms  or  reference  libraries,  is 
the  Jersey  City  Free  Public  Library.  This  library  first  opened  7  sta- 
tions, October  1,  1801.    Their  number  has  since  been  increased  till 
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now  11  arc  iu  successful  operatiou.  They  are  located  from  1  to  4  miles 
from  the  library.  Collections  are  made  in  the  morning,  and  deliveries 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  by  a  hired  delivery  wagon.  About 
$2,000  a  year  is  now  i^aid  for  transportation.  The  station  keepers  are 
paid  one- third  of  a  cent  for  each  volume,  or  borrower's  card,  returned 
to  the  library.  The  total  circulation  for  the  year  ending  November 
30,  1892,  was  172,225  volumes,  or  49.9  i)er  cent  of  the  total  circulation 
for  home  reading.  The  total  cost  of  maintaining  these  branches  was 
$2,230.54,  an  average  of  nearly  1.3  cents  a  volume. 

2.  Distributing  agencies. — The  plan  suggested  by  the  Now  ITamp- 
shiro  board  of  library  commissioners  uses  what  may  be  called  distribut- 
ing agencies,  in  distinction  from  delivery  stations.  Enough  books  to 
meet  requirements  are  sent  to  these  agencies  at  stat^id  intervals,  say  of 
one,  three,  or  six  mouths.  For  the  time  being  these  form  the  stock  of 
the  agency,  and  are  distributed  to  borrowers  and  returned  to  be  circu- 
lated again  and  again,  till  they  are  replaced  by  a  new  supply  from  the 
main  library.  While  they  are  at  the  agency  all  accounts  with  the  bor- 
rower are  kept  there  independently  of  the  main  library. 

The  first  report  says : 

Olio  of  the  most  troublesomo  questions  arising  iu  mauy  towns  wlicnevor  tlio  estab- 
lislinitnt  of  a  library  is  atlvocated  is  that  of  location.  Local  jealousies  aro  stirred 
up  afresh  and  sometimes  with  the  result  of  hindering  the  establishment  of  a  library. 
In  several  cases,  where  there  wore  two  or  more  villages  in  a  town  there  has  been  a 
disposition  to  establish  an  independent  library  in  cacli  village.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  our  board  to  recommend  tho  establishment  of  one  central  library,  and  then, 
if  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  some  better  facilities  for  tho  distributiou  of  books, 
that  distributing  agencies  bo  established  as  might  be  convenient.  In  this  way  aU 
records  could  bo  kept  at  tho  central  library,  and  whenever  books  were  transferred  to 
tho  agency  tho  same  could  be  charged  and  then  credited  when  returned. 

Tho  manifest  advantage  of  such  a  system  is  that  tho  library  accounts  could  bo  more 
accurately  kept  than  if  tho  libraries  were  more  or  less  independent;  and,  agair,  the 
exact  location  of  ©very  book  could  at  anytime  bo  ascertained  at  the  central  library 
(p.  11, 12). 

Then  follow  resolutions  and  rules  relating  to  their  operation. 

One  small  library  only,  the  Leicester  (Mass.)  Public  Library,  reports 
this  plan  in  operation.  It  originated  at  that  place  in  18G0,  and  there  are 
four  agencies,  which  have  been  in  operation  ever  sin(!e.  These  agencies 
are  not  strictly  such  as  are  planned  by  the  New  Hampshire  commission, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  reported  that  they  have  "a  very  few  permanent 
volumes."  The  town  numbers  3,000  inhabitants,  and  the  total  annual 
income  for  library  purposes  is  but  $480.  About  GO  volumes  are  sent 
quarterly  to  each  of  its  four  agencies.  This  interesting  case  shows 
what  can  be  done  in  small  towns  with  limited  incomes. 

The  public  library  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  also  that  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  is  successfully  carrying  on  a  similar  work,  but  uses  schools  instead 
of  agencies  as  distributing  points.  A  full  account  of  the  working  of 
this  plan  is  given  by  W.  H.  Brett,  librarian  of  Cleveland,  in  a  pai)er  on 
"  The  relations  of  the  public  library  to  the  public  schools,"  read  by  him 
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before  the  department  of  sui>eriatendence  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  held  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February,  1892.  This  papejr  is 
printed  in  full  in  the  proceedings,  and  has  been  separately  reprinted. 

3.  Delivery  stations  with  reading  rooms. — Probably  the  best,  and 
certainly  the  largest,  example  of  delivery  stations,  at  which  are  reading 
rooms  and  a  small  library  containing  only  books  of  reference,  is  that 
of  the  Chicago  Public  library.  This  library  has  30  delivery  stations, 
located  at  from  1  to  7  miles  from  the  library.  Collections,  and  deliv- 
eries are  made  the  same  day  by  four  delivery  wagons,  each  of  which  is 
paid  $1,350  a  year.  The  station  keepers  are  paid  $10  a  month  for  500 
volumes  or  less;  $2  a  hundred  from  500  to  1,000  volumes,  and  $1  fop 
each  100  volumes  over  1,000.  The  total  circulation  through  the  deliv- 
ery stations  during  the  year  ending  May  31, 1803,  was  422,812  volumes, 
or  about  43  per  cent  of  the  entire  circulation,  the  average  cost  of  circu- 
lating each  volume  being  about  2.87  cents. 

At  six  of  these  branches  are  reading  rooms,  each  containing  a  file  of 
from  80  to  100  periodicals,  and  from  500  to  1,500  volumes  for  reference 
use  only.  These  were  maintained  in  1892-93  at  a  total  expense  of 
$12,114.51. 

4.  Branch  librcuies. — We  find  branch  libraries  pure  and  simple,  or 
those  that  circulate  their  books  independently  of  the  main  library,  but 
which  report  to  it,  and  whose  borrowers  are  permitted  to  use  it  when- 
ever they  wish  to  do  so. 

The  best  example  of  this  class  is  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library,  of  Balti- 
more. This  library  was  started  in  1880  with  four  branch  libraries, 
costing  $50,000;  a  fifth  has  since  been  added. 

These  branch  libraries  are  in  difl'erent  quarters  of  the  city,  from  2  to  4 
miles  distant  from  the  central  library.  They  are  stocked  with  45,363 
volumes,  or  more  than  half  as  many  as  are  in  the  main  library  at  Mul- 
berry street,  which  contains  77,410  volumes.  These  branches  therefore 
rei)resent  an  expenditure  of  not  far  from  $100,000.  Two  assistants  and 
a  janitor  are  employed  in  eac.*h  branch  at  an  annual  cost  of  $840.  The 
buildings  will  hold  about  15,000  volumes  each,  but  it  is  proposed  to 
limit  the  number  to  10,000.  This  limit  has  already  been  nearly  reached. 
The  reading  rooms  are  supplied  with  from  20  to  30  current  periodicals, 
but  newspapers  are  not  taken.  A  few  reference  works  are  also  pro- 
vided in  each. 

During  the  year  ending  January  1, 1893,  there  were  circulated  from 
these  branches  184,500  volumes,  or  a  little  over  40  per  cent  of  the  entire 
circulation  of  the  library,  which  was  452,733  volumes.  A  comparison 
of  the  average  expense  of  circulating  each  volume  would  be  interesting, 
but  want  of  suflicient  data  prevents  this  being  given. 

The  librarian,  Bernard  C.  Steiner,  believes  in  delivery  to  branches, 
and  intends  to  introduce  it,  in  which  case  he  would  probably  buy  fewer 
books  directly  for  the  branches,  thus  keejjing  the  number  of  volumes 
in  the  branch  libraries  within  the  proposed  limits. 
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5.  Combined  branch  libraries  and  delivery  stations. — The  most 
prominent  of  the  few  examples  of  this  combined  system  is  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  It  carries  on  8  branches  and  14  deliveries.  There  are 
in  these  branches  139,281  volumes,  ranging  from  32,410  in  the  Roxbury 
branch  to  11,192  in  the  South  End  branch.  In  these  branches  42  per- 
sons are  employed  as  librarians  and  assistants.  In  their  reading  rooms 
the  beat  monthly  and  weekly  illustrated  papers  are  supplied,  and  each 
branch  isi)rovided  with  good  cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and  other  works 
of  reference.  Fourteen  delivery  stations  are  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  main  library  and  its  branches.  Deliveries  are  made  not  only 
to  the  delivery  stations,  but  also  to  the  branches,  in  strong  boxes,  sent 
out  daily  by  express.  The  station  keepers  are  paid  $250  a  year  for  serv- 
ices, rent,  and  light.  In  some  of  the  deliveries  are  reading  rooms. 
During  1892,  there  were  distribute<l  through  the  branches  and  deliveries 
470,032  volumes  (if  we  read  the  report  correctly)  out  of  a  total  circula- 
tion for  home  reading  of  719,063. 

In  this  case  the  establishment  of  branch  libraries  was  not  undertaken 
till  after  the  main  library  had  amassed  a  collection  of  over  150,000 
volumes,  thus  having  a  strong  central  library  with  which  to  begin  its 
extending  work.  The  gradual  growth  of  the  city  by  the  annexation 
of  its  various  suburbs  gave  it  an  opportunity  of  bringing  under  its 
management  the  various  libraries  which  had  previously  been  independ- 
ent. This  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  smaller  libraries,  as  practi- 
cally they  added  to  their  own  resources  those  of  the  public  library, 
which  was  many  times  their  size. 

Unless  the  parent  library  is  already  firmly  established  and  has  a 
large  and  strong  collection  of  its  own,  with  abundant  financial  support 
to  carry  it  on  successfully,  as  in  this  case,  it  may  not  be  wise  to  scatter 
its  funds  in  forming  branches.  No  city  seems  better  adapted  by  geo- 
graphic conformation  and  various  centers  of  population  for  carrying  on 
successfully  a  system  of  branches  and  delivery  stations  than  Boston, 
yet  the  librarian,  T.  F.  Dwight,  thinks  that  were  the  work  to  be  begun 
anew  he  would  employ  delivery  stations  only. 

Other  means  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  libraries,  of  an  analogous 
nature,  are  carried  on  by  many  libraries,  such  as  the  departmental 
libraries  in  colleges  and  universities.  There  is,  however,  this  distinc- 
tion, the  departmental  library  is  the  setting  aside  in  a  convenient  loca- 
tion of  books  relating  to  a  special  subject  or  group  of  subjects  for  use 
by  those  making  special  studies  in  those  subjects,  e.  g.,  chemical  books 
in  a  laboratory,  botanical  works  in  an  herbarium,  or  books  on  political 
economy  in  its  class  room.  This  does  not  contemplate  that  the  books 
shall  be  duplicated  in  the  main  library;  it  is  rather  a  practical  seques- 
tration to  make  them  more  useful  or  convenient  to  those  specially  inter- 
ested in  them. 

Branch  libraries,  on  the  contrary,  while  not  actually  contenii)lating 
a  duplication  of  the  central  library,  really  become  so  to  a  very  great 
extent. 
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Anotber  means  of  creating  interest  in  books  and  tlieir  use  is  illas- 
trated  by  tbe  traveling  libraries  now  sent  out  from  the  State  library  in 
Albany  to  different  parts  of  New  York.  This  method  is  analogous  to 
the  distributing  agencies  recommended  by  the  New  Hampshire  State 
library  commission,  but  has  a  larger  area  of  usefulness  and  is  designed 
primarily  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  reading  and  the  eventual  founding 
of  libraries  in  the  places  to  which  they  are  sent. 

To  sum  up,  it  seems  to  be  the  generally  accepted  opinion,  so  far 
as  can  be  discovered  from  the  libraries  making  use  of  either  of  these 
systems  or  their  variants,  that  in  largo  cities  or  towns  where  exist- 
ing libraries  can  be  brought  under  the  management  of  a  strong,  well- 
equipped,  and  efficiently  managed  public  library,  the  arrangement  is 
for  their  mutual  advantage. 

If,  however,  the  enteri)rise  is  a  new  one,  it  is  thought  by  many  a 
much  better  i)olicy  to  confine  the  collection  of  books  to  a  single  main 
library,  making  it  largo  and  strong  in  works  which  individuals  can 
not  afford  to  buy  for  themselves — exi^ensive  art  works,  scientific  and 
technical  works,  sets  of  periodicals,  publications  of  learned  societies, 
dictionaries  of  various  languages,  etc.  A  library  thus  thoroughly 
equipped  is  a  power  in  its  community,  and  may  then  well  become  a 
point  from  which  distribution  can  be  made  to  different  localities  within 
its  area  by  deliveries  and  agencies. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  system  for  any  particnlar  library  to  follow 
must,  therefore,  be  largely  one  of  policy,  governed  by  local  reijuirements 
and  the  means  which  the  library  can  comnmud.* 

IlEATiNa,  Ventilation,  and  LiGiiTiNa  of  LrauARiEs. 

By  NoKMANi)  S.  Pattox,  Architect,  Chicago,  III. 

The  problem  of  heating,  ventilating,  and  lighting  libraries  does  not 
differ  essentially  from  the  same  problem  in  other  buildings  where  peo- 
ple congregate.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  library  i)roblem,  except  in  some 
special  applications,  and  it  is  not  so  important  to  know  the  opinion  of 
librarians  on  these  topics  as  that  of  architects  and  sanitary  engineers. 
I  will  try  to  give,  in  condensed  form,  the  opinions  of  the  best  authorities 
on  heating,  ventilating,  and  lighting,  not  as  a  scientific  treatise,  but  as 
practical  hints,  to  which  will  be  added  a  consideration  of  the  i>ortiou8 
of  a  library  which  rciiuire  special  attention  and  where  mistakes  are 
most  likely  to  be  made. 


•  Discnssiou  bronght  out  tho  great  disadvantage  of  the  delivery  station  as  com- 
pared with  tho  branch,  for  it  left  out  tho  personal  work  in  guiding  reading  which 
is  BO  vital  to  the  best  results,  also  that  after  a  hard  day's  work  people  will  go  to  a 
reading  room  in  a  branch  near  home  when,  if  there  were  none  nearer  than  tho  central 
library,  they  would  stay  at  homo  or  drop  into  a  neighboring  saloon.  If  means  allow, 
the  best  plan  seemed  a  branch  with  reading  room  e(iuii»pcd  with  reference  books, 
periodicals,  and  a  small  stock  of  general  literature  and,  most  important,  with  a 
skillful  attendant  to  give  needed  personal  assistance  in  selection.  But  this  more 
thorough  provision  is  clearly  much  more  costly  than  the  delivery  station. — M.  D. 
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HEATING    AND   VENTILATION. 

These  topics  can  not  be  considered  apart  from  each  other,  because 
all  the  air  brought  in  for  ventilation  in  cold  weather  must  be  heated, 
and  the  kind  of  heating  apparatus  used  has  much  to  do  with  the  system 
of  ventilation  that  accompanies  it.  A  i)erfect  system  will  give  inde- 
I)endcnt  control  of  the  heating  and  ventilation,  so  that  any  room  may  be 
heated  with  or  without  ventilation,  or  ventilated  with  or  without  heating. 
This  separate  control  of  heating  and  ventilation  is  necessary  because 
the  two  are  not  needed  in  the  same  relative  proportion  in  different 
rooms,  or  in  the  same  room  at  difi'erent  times.  Thus,  if  the  number  of 
occupants  in  a  room  be  increased,  the  ventilation  should  be  increased^ 
but  the  heat  diminished. 

Heating. — Heating  is  to  offset  cooling.  A  building  is  cooled  in  two 
ways:  (1)  By  loss  of  heat  through  outside  walls,  windows,  and  roof;  (2) 
by  introduction  of  cold  air  for  ventilation.  The  ordinary  rules  by  which 
steam  fitters  figure  the  size  of  their  apparatus  are  based  on  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  building.  These  rules  are  utterly  useless  and  mislead- 
ing, because  in  buildings  continuously  heated,  the  cubic  contents  has 
no  more  to  do  with  heating  than  has  the  color  of  the  librarian's  hair. 
When  a  cold  room  is  first  warmed,  the  whole  volume  of  air  and  the 
substance  of  walls  and  floors  must  be  heated,  requiring  an  excess  of 
heating  over  what  is  needed  to  maintain  the  temperature  once  gained. 
For  this  reason  there  must  be  a  reserve  power  that  can  bo  called  on  to 
heat  up  quickly,  as  on  Monday  morning  if  the  building  has  been  cold  on 
Sunday.  When  the  air  in  the  building  is  once  heated  its  volume  does 
not  concern  us;  we  need  only  restore  the  heat  it  loses.  If  a  partition 
stands  between  two  rooms,  both  of  them  warmed,  it  can  not  cause  a  loss  of 
heat.  The  only  walls  that  cool  a  room  are  those  exposed  to  the  weather. 
A  large  room  exposed  only  on  one  end  and  having  two  windows  would 
require  less  heating  than  a  room  say  one-third  the  size  exposed  on  two 
or  three  sides  and  having  four  windows.  The  glass  of  the  windows,  on 
account  of  its  thinness,  loses  more  heat  than  the  thick  walls;  a  square 
foot  of  glass  losing  as  much  heat  as  5  to  10  square  feet  of  wall  snrface. 
The  amount  of  heat  required  by  various  rooms,  aside  from  the  ventila- 
tion, will  bo  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  glass  surface  and  its  equiv- 
alent in  exposed  wall  surface.  Steam-heating  contractors  generally  put 
enough  radiation  in  a  building,  but  fail  to  distribute  it  properly,  over- 
heating some  rooms  while  others  are  cold.  Attention  to  tlie  above 
principle  will  avoid  this  result.  The  roof  often  allows  great  loss  of 
heat.  Walls  are  thick  and  usually  have  air  spaces,  but  roofs  are  often 
thin,  permitting  escape  of  heat  in  winter  and  admitting  it  in  summer. 
Roof  plank  should  be  2  to  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  a  tight  floor  laid 
in  the  attic  to  retain  the  warmth  in  the  rooms  below. 
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Our  second  source  of  cooling  is  the  air  ndmitted,  whether  uninten- 
tionally through  the  cracks,  or  intentionally  as  ventilation.  This  air 
must  be  heated.    Ventilation  costs  in  proportion  to  its  efficiency.* 

Apparatus. — The  method  of  heating  is  often  decided  by  the  money 
available.  The  best  method  is  by  hot  water.  Its  advantages  over 
steam  are:  (1)  A  perfect  control  of  temperature  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
without  use  of  complicated  attachments;  (2)  greater  economy  of  fueL 
Steam  is  either  boiling  hot,  or  there  is  no  steam  at  all.  Therefore,  in 
mild  weather,  the  building,  if  heated  at  all,  is  overheated,  with  a  cor- 
responding waste  of  fuel. 

For  a  building  of  moderate  size,  a  hot-air  furnace  is  by  no  means  to 
be  despised.  It  will  give  better  ventilation  than  steam  or  hot  water, 
as  ordinarily  put  in,  and  is  much  cheaper  in  first  cost. 

Still  another  method  of  heating  deserves  to  be  better  known — the 
combination  of  hot  air  and  hot  water.  This  is  obtained  by  inserting  a 
water-heating  coil  into  a  hot-air  furnace,  and  connecting  it  with  radia- 
tors. This  retains  all  the  advantages  of  the  hot-air  furnace  and  adds 
the  direct  radiation  which  can  be  carried  to  points  too  distant  to  be 
reached  by  hot  air.  It  is  intermediate  in  cost  between  hot  air  and  hot 
water,  and  is  more  economical  of  fuel  than  hot  air  alone. 

Ventilation. — The  amount  of  ventilation  depends  on  the  number  of 
occupants  of  a  room.  In  order  to  maintain  a  proper  purity  of  atmos- 
phere, there  should  be  supplied  not  less  than  30  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  for  each  person.  As  the  air  in  a  ventilating  duct  rarely  moves 
more  than  300  feet  per  minute,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  require  a  venti- 
lator about  1  foot  square  for  every  10  persons.  If  gas  is  used  for  light- 
ing, additional  ventilation  is  required;  each  gas  burner  being  counted 
equivalent  to  5  j^ersons  in  vitiating  air.  If  a  reading  room  is  occupied 
for  several  hours  at  a  time,  no  less  than  the  above  amount  of  air  shonld 
be  provided;  but  if  a  room  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
occupants,  and  is  occupied  for  only  a  short  time,  we  may  allow  for  the 
large  volume  of  fresh  air  with  which  we  start,  and  reduce  ventilation 
somewhat. 

The  book  room  being  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  occupants, 
the  leakage  around  the  windows  may  provide  sufficient  air,  or  windows 
can  be  opened  where  the  draft  will  not  be  felt;  but  if  many  are  admitted 
to  the  shelves,  it  will  be  well  to  provide  for  changing  the  air  once  or 
twice  an  hour. 

Taking  up  the  question  of  the  means  of  producing  the  desired  ven- 
tilation, there  are  several  important  principles  to  be  observed.  First, 
air  will  not  move  unless  positive  force  is  applied  to  it.  To  build  a 
ventilator  will  not  necessarily  make  ventilation.  The  forces  used  to 
move  air  are  two:  first,  the  mechanical  method  by  means  of  a  fan 

'The  thennostat  attachment  for  automatic  regulation  of  the  heat  was  commended 
by  Boverul  who  had  found  it  very  useful.  Warnings  were  given  from  others  against 
heatiug  through  thu  floor.  The  apparatus  was  difficult  to  get  at,  and  those  com- 
pelled to  stand  or  walk  over  the  heated  surface  found  it  uncomfortable. — M.  D. 
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driven  by  a  steam  engine  or  other  motor.  When  an  electric  current 
can  bo  obtained,  a  fan  driven  by  this  power  gives  a  convenient  and 
l>ositive  means  of  ventihition.  We  may  use  a  fan  to  force  in  the  fresh 
air  or  to  exhaust  tlie  foul  air,  or  in  large  buildings  wo  may  use  both, 
thus  getting  a  most  complete  control  over  the  air  currents.  Such  au 
apparatus  can  be  used  as  well  in  summer  as  in  Avinter,  and  is  so  pow- 
erful that  high  velocities  can  be  secured  in  the  air  ducts,  thus  reducing 
their  size  and  cost.  The  second  and  more  usual  method  of  ventilation 
is  bv  the  draft  of  a  heated  column  of  air.  Wo  need  artificial  ventila- 
tion  when  the  outside  air  is  cold;  and  in  this  case  a  flue,  such  as  that 
of  a  fireplace,  will  have  an  upward  draft.  If  such  a  flue  be  favorably 
located  and  surrounded  by  warm  rooms,  it  will  be  a  fairly  eflicient  ven- 
tilator and  give  a  velocity  from  180  to  300  feet  per  minute,  according  to 
its  height,  temperature,  and  size.  The  higher  and  hotter  a  flue,  the 
more  rapi<l  its  draft,  and  the  larger  its  area,  the  less  the  retardation  by 
friction.  But  if  the  flue  bo  in  an  outside  wall  where  it  is  chilled,  it 
will  i)n>bably  ^ive  a  downward  instead  of  an  u])ward  draft.  In  such  a 
case  th(?  flue  must  be  heated  by  a  flre,  as  in  a  grate,  by  steam  pipes  iu 
the  ihu»,  by  i)hicing  the  ventihitor  next  to  the  chimney  or  other  source 
of  heat,  or  by  having  gas  jets  iu  the  flue. 

With  this  system  of  ventilation,  the  fresh  air  is  brought  in  by  the 
draft  of  the  heating  apparatus — either  a  hot-air  furnace  or  a  so-called 
''indirect"  radiator,  which  is  a  coil  of  steam  or  hot  water  pipes  iu  the 
basement,  thnmgh  which  the  fresh  air  is  forced;  or  a  third  method  the 
"diiect  indirect"  radiator,  which  stands  in  the  room  to  be  warmed  and 
radiates  heat  from  the  surface,  while  in  the  center  are  flues  to  which 
air  from  outdoors  is  brought  in  a  duct,  and  when  heated  is  discharged 
at  the  top  of  the  radiator. 

The  system  of  ventilation  by  natural  draft  has  the  disadvantage  that 
the  forces  producing  the  air  current  are  not  very  i)oweriiil,  and  there 
is  danger  that  at  times  the  current  will  be  rev(»rsed  by  the  wind.  If 
the  win<l  were  constant  in  force  and  direction,  we  eould  use  it  as  a 
means  of  ventilation;  but  we  can  in  anv  cas(i  make  th«»  wind  counter- 
act  its  own  misehief.  If  tin*  to[Ks  (jf  the  chimneys  and  ventilators  are 
carefullv  located  so  as  to  avoid  adverse  currents,  the  wind  will  aid  the 
draft.  We  can  also  make  the  wind  force  air  into  the  building  through 
the  heating  a[)paratns,  by  arrangin;^'  air  inlets  on  all  sides  of  the  build- 
ing, joining  in  a  eonimon  chamber,  an<l  fixing  in  each  inlet  automatic 
valves  which  admit  the  air,  but  i)revent  its  escape. 

In  (let(»rniining  the  location  of  the  inlets  and  outlets  for  the  air,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  foul  air  does  not  rise  to  the  ceiling  or 
fall  to  the  floor,  but  difluses  rapidly  through  the  whole  room.  Th« hot- 
test air,  whether  fresh  or  foul,  will  .always  rise  to  the  c<uling,  and  the 
coldest  air,  wheth(»r  fresh  or  foul,  will  fall  to  the  floor.  Fri)m  this  it 
follows  that  if  we  are  to  keep  a  room  warm,  we  must  take  out  the  foul 
air  at  or  near  the  floor,  and  if  we  wish  to  cool  the  rooai  wc  must  make 
ED  03 4e 
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an  opeuing  near  tbc  ceiling.  The  inlets  maybe  in  the  floor  or  iu  the  wall 
at  any  height ;  the  main  x)oint  to  be  observed  is  to  prevent  an  unplcasaut 
draft  on  the  occupants.  There  is  the  least  danger  from  drafts  wliere 
the  inlets  are  in  the  floor,  the  principal  objection  to  this  arrangement 
being  the  accumulation  of  dirt  in  the  registers.  Wlien  there  is  a  fire- 
place, it  is  well  to  let  it  act  as  the  ventilator,  proi)ortioning  the  size  of 
the  flue  to  the  amount  of  ventilation  required.  A  gas  log  jilaced  in 
such  a  firepla<ie  will  [Hovide  an  immediate  increase  of  heat,  and  thus  of 
ventilation  on  special  occasions,  while  ordinarily  the  natural  draft  will 

Buflice. 

For  rooms  not  larger  than  20  by  30  feet  a  single  inlet  and  outlet  will 
give  good  ventilation:  for  larger  rooms  it  is  well  to  draw  the  foul  air 
from  several  points;  for  very  large  rooms  there  should  also  be  several 
inlets;  but  one  ventilator  that  ventilates  is  better  than  ten  that  do  not; 
and  it  is  often  better  to  make  one  ventilator  very  cfllcient  by  the  api>li- 
cation  of  heat  or  mechani(ral  power,  than  to  increase  the  number  with- 
out such  assistance.  The  system  of  ventilating  ducts  to  be  adopted  is  a 
matter  of  convenience  in  each  case.  No  one  system  is  best  for  all  cases. 
When  each  room  has  its  independent  flue,  there  is  the  least  danger  of 
one  room  drawing  the  air  away  from  another.  When  the  small  ven- 
tilators are  united  into  a  general  shaft,  they  should  bo  continued  up 
independently  the  height  of  one  story,  so  that  each  will  have  its  inde- 
pendent draft  before  they  aix>  united.  In  any  system  as  much  air  must 
be  admitted  to  a  building  as  is  drawn  from  it;  otherwise  if  the  supjdy 
be  reduced,  the  ventilators  will  draw  against  each  other  and  cold  air 
will  descend  in  some  of  the  ventihitors  to  supply  the  others  that  Lave 
a  more  imwerf'al  draft.  Those  libraries  which  have  the  books  arranged 
in  stacks  several  stories  high  insi<lu  a  lofty  room  present  a  problem  of 
unusual  dinhulty  in  the  ventilation.  The  hot  air  tends  to  accumulate 
at  the  toj)  and  is  destru^rlive  to  the  books  as  well  as  to  the  readers.  If 
this  hot  air  be  not  contaminated  by  the  burning  of  gas,  the  evil  can  be 
mitigated  by  producing  a  cinnihition  of  the  air,  taking  advantage  of  the 
chilling  efi'ect  of  the  windows  to  make  a  descending  current  on  the  out- 
side walls  while  fresh  air  rises  in  the  center  to  take  its  place.  In  sum- 
mer the  ventilation  of  sucli  a  room  should  be  taken  from  the  top. 

No  ventilating  ai)|>aratus  can  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  conditions 
of  the  weather.  There  must  be  an  intelligent  su])ervision  of  the  ven- 
tilation or  the  best  system  uill  fail. 

I.IGHTINO. 

The  most  diflicult  i>art  of  tlie  library  to  illuminate  by  day  is  usually 
the  delivery  desk.  This  diflh'ulty  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  counter 
where  books  are  delivered  should  be  near  the  (-enter  of  the  building. 
One  solution  is  to  place  the  counter  near  enough  one  outside  wall  to 
get  a  strong  side  light.  Front  light  is  to  be  avoided.  Frequently  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  help  than  a  skylight.     This  is  very  elleetive  when 
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it  can  be  used.    The  objections  are  the  liability  to  leak  and  the  lieat 
that  accompanies  the  lifi^ht  in  suiuiuer. 

The  lighting  of  other  parts  of  a  library  offers  no  si>ecial  difficulty, 
provided  the  i*ooms  are  small;  but  when  \ve  have  aivas  of  considerable 
Avidtli  special  care  must  be  taken.  The  one  important  fact  to  bear  in 
mind  in  lighting  large  areas  is  that  the  light  shines  downward  from  the 
sky;  therefoiv.  it  is  only  the  upper  portion  of  a  window  that  can  light 
far  back  into  a  room.  If  we  increase  the  width  of  a  room  beyond  the 
ordinary  we  must  increase  the  height  also  so  that  tUe  windows  may  be 
carried  up  high  enough  to  throw  the  light  back  to  the  farther  side. 
As  there  is  always  an  excess  of  light  near  the  windows,  we  may  increase 
the  li<4:hting  of  a  room  by  raising  the  windows  higher  without  increas- 
ing their  size.  This  raising  of  the  windows  leads  to  several  architec- 
tural deveIoi>nuaits  of  imi>ortance. 

If  the  windows  are  7  fi'ct  or  more  from  the  floor,  the  entire  wall 
space  may  Ix*  used  for  bookcases.  This  is  a  common  arrangement  for 
book  rooms  iin<l  is  sometimes  adopted  for  reference  books  in  a  reading 
roou),  as  in  Yale  University.  The  reading  room  at  the  University  of 
-Mi<liigan  lias  ulso  win<lows  high  above  the  Iloor.  If  the  room  is  made 
still  higher,  jnul  the  windows  rjiised  iu  proportion,  we  may  be  able  to 
buihl  a  low  addition  against  the  outside  of  a  book  room,  keeping  the 
roof  of  this  addition  beh>w  the  Avindows,  and  use  the  spaee  thus  gained 
for  librarian's  room,  cataloging,  etc. 

A  variation  from  this  arrangement  is  to  remove  the  wall  between  the 
main  room  and  the  side  addition,  and  substitute  a  row  of  columns, 
using  the  sx)ace  thus  gained  as  an  addition  to  the  b(x>k  room  or  reading 
room  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  we  insi»ect  this  final  result  of  our  development  of  the  elevnted 
window,  we  shall  discover  that  w<;  h.ive  no  new  form  but  that  familiar 
type  of  building  which  tlu*  liomans  used  fur  their  basilicas,  and  after- 
wards the  Christians  ihr  their  cathedrals,  and  I  may  add  we  moderns 
for  our  factories.  This  method  of  lighting  is  used  in  llic  reading  room 
of  Cornell  University,  but  it  is  as  yet  not  generally  known  as  avaihiblo 
for  library  architecture.  This  idea,  Avhich  m;iy  be  called  the  basilica 
X)lan,  is  capable  of  a  much  wi<ler  Jip[)lica1ion  than  has  yi»tbeeu  given  it. 

Passing  to  the  (luestion  of  artillcial  light,  the  book  room  requires 
special  arrangements  to  liiid  any  book  without  using  an  extravagant 
number  of  liglits.  I  rec<mimend  chandeliers  or  ceiling  lights,  sufllcient 
oidy  to  give  a  moderate  general  illumination;  supplemented  by  mov- 
able search  lights  in  each  aisle  between  cases,  to  bo  turned  on  only 
wIm'u  a  book  is  sought.  As  to  kind  of  light,  the  electric  is  by  all  means 
best.  First,  because  it  does  not  vithite  the  air.  The  burning  of  gjis  iu 
a  reading  room  renders  the  problem  of  ventilation  doubly  diilicult,  and 
in  the  book  r(M)m  it  injures  the  bindings.  The  objections  to  gas  are  so 
great  that  if  electric  light  can  be  i>rf)cured,  the  difference  in  cost  should 
not  be  considered.    The  electric  light  (in<*aiidescent  of  course)  leuds 
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itsolf  to  economy  in  the  book  room  from  the  case  with  which  it  can  be 
tnrnod  ont  and  lighted  again.  A  switch  at  the  end  of  each  bookcase 
may  light  one  or  more  fixed  liglits  in  the  next  aisle,  or  the  lami>  may 
be  attached  to  a  flexible  cord,  long  enongh  to  reach  any  book,  and 
turned  on  only  when  in  nse. 

When  the  books  are  arranged  in  a  stack  several  stories  high,  with 
glass  or  perforated  floors,  light  may  come  either  from  the  side  or  from 
above.  The  side  light  will  not  penetrate  the  narrow  aisles  between  the 
cases  more  than  about  20  feet  elfectively.  Therelbre,  if  there  is  side 
light  only,  the  stack  room  must  not  be  more  than  40  feet  wide  if  lighted 
on  both  sides,  but  may  be  of  any  height.  If  skylights  are  used,  the 
light  will  not  penetrate  through  more  than  two  floors,  and  the  stack 
can  be  only  three  tiers  high,  but  may  be  of  any  width. 

A  eond)ination  arrangement  can  be  made  with  cases  more  than  20 
feet  in  length  lighted  at  the  outer  ends  by  side  windows,  and  at  the 
inner  emls  by  a  central  court  covered  by  a  skylight. 

FlRKS,    TROTErTION,    INSURANCE. 

Hy  K.   n.  Pooi.K, 
Jiibrarinu  Yonnj^  Mtm'K  CliriHtiiiii  Association  of  New  York. 

The  destruction  of  a  rare  collection  of  books  is  nnue  to  be  deplored 
than  the  loss  of  almost  any  other  sjiecies  of  property. 

The  final  cremation  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury is  an  event  as  notabh^  almost  as  any  in  history,  and  the  loss  of  it^a 
700,000  rolls  is  more  keenly  lelt  to  day  than  ever,  when  scholars  are 
searching  old  libraries  and  monastit*  vaults  for  missing  manuscripts 
and  for  docunu'uts  heard  of  bnt  never  seen  by  men  of  this  age.  We 
can  only  picture  in  imagination  what  lacunw  would  have  been  supplied 
in  sacred  and  classical  literature,  had  this  vast  treasury  of  learning, 
the  si)oils  of  the  victorious  Amru,  been  presented  to  John  the  Gram- 
marian, who  asked  for  it  from  his  willing  friend,  the  conqueror.  But 
the  Arabian  general  was  subonlinate  to  the  Kalif  Omar,  and  the  greatest 
library  of  antiquity  was  sacrificed  to  bigotry,  if  we  nniy  credit  this 
ancient  story. 

The  destruction  of  the  lioman  Emi»ire  <*arried  with  it  the  annihila- 
tion of  many  libraries,  yet  (libbon  remarks,  *'Oiir  treasures,  rather 
than  our  losses,  are  the  objiM.'t  of  my  surprise/' 

Constantinople,  from  an  early  jieriod  in  the  Christian  <*ra  to  the 
inventi(m  of  ininting,  was  the  great  literary  cent<'r  of  the  East,  and 
many  libraries  in  Europe  have  been  enriched  from  her  storehouses.  In 
the  century  succeeding  the  burning  of  the  Ah^xandrian  Library,  it  is 
related,  though  Avith  some  grains  of  doubt,  that  the  Emperor  Leo  III^ 
the  iconoclast,  burnt  a  consi<lerable  library  at  Constantinople,  and  it  is 
further  added  that  he  burned  the  librarians,  too.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  fire  di<l  a  destructive  work  in  this  great  literary  emporium 
before  its  surrender  to  the  Mohammeilans  in  1453. 
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Loss  by  fire  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  when  book»  were  mul- 
tiplied only  by  the  hand  of  the  copyist,  was  often  irreparable.  The 
destruction  of  a  manuscript  meant,  often,  the  loss  of  the  only  extant 
<5opy,  or  one  of  a  very  limited  number,  which  could  be  reproduced  only 
at  a  great  expense.  The  printing  press  introduced  a  new  age,  and 
the  power  of  the  fire  fiend  was  broken.  Copies  of  early  codices  were 
printed  in  numerous  volumes,  and  acquired  a  wider  diffusion ;  still,  that 
difiusion  in  the  early  days  of  printing  was  limited,  and  to-day  incuna- 
bula are  the  great  treasures  of  modern  libraries.  A  fire  in  a  library  of 
today  would  not  be  as  disastrous  as  in  the  ages  before  i>rinting,  unless 
we  except  such  great  depositories  of  MSS.  in  Europe  as  the  Bodleian, 
the  British  Museum,  the  Bibliotheque  Rationale,  and  the  Vatican. 
Still,  every  important  library  has  works  that  are  unique,  or  if  they 
exist  in  dui>licate,  are  unprocurable.  Collections  exist  which  represent 
the  labor  an<l  search  of  many  years,  and  are  a  unit  in  themselves. 

^Ve  can  name  only  a  few  celebrated  fires  in  libraries  since  the  days 
of  Gnteuber;;:,  an<l  before  this  last  hfilf  century.  The  Augustinian 
Library,  at  Mainz,  was  totally  destroyed  in  1040.  The  great  library  of 
the  Escmial,  at  Madrid,  was  partially  burned  in  1071.  In  lOSo,  the 
library  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Antonio,  at  Venice,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  in  1007,  the  Royal  Library  of  Stockh(»lm.  In  the  next  century, 
17*U,  the  libraries  that  formed  the  basis  of  the  Jiritish  Museum,  the 
King's  Library,  and  the  Cotton ian,  were  i>artially  burned,  when  97 
manuscripts  were  totally  destroyed,  and  many  more  charred  or 
scorched.  The  archducal  library  of  Brussels  was  burned  the  same 
year.  The  great  fire  at  Moscow  in  1812  involved  the  destruction  of 
its  great  library.  The  Library  of  Congiess  was  iired  by  the  British  iu 
1814,  and  in  1851  was  reduced  to  20,000  volumes  by  lire.  There  have 
been  a  nnniber  of  fires  in  the  last  two  decades.  In  187.'»,  the  Manches- 
ter (England)  Anthenieum  Library,  containing  10,000  volumes,  was 
burned.  The  most  <lisastrous  fire  of  this  period  w;is  the  burning  of 
the  r>irmingham  Free  Library,  January  11,  1870.  The  loss  was  about 
$oOO,000.  The  library  had  in  its  relercMice  tlcpartm<'nt  50,(M)0  volumes, 
and  contained  the  great  Shakesi)earc  Memorial  Library,  besides  other 
special  collections. 

The  Welsh  University  library,  the  most  valuable  collection  of  books 
in  Wales,  was  totally  burned  in  1885.  Tlie  free  library  of  !Newcastle- 
on-Tyn(i  sufl'ered  to  the  extent  oi'  .^^5,000  iVom  fire  in  1884,  from  over- 
heating the  V(»ntilat(>rs  with  gas  lights.  The  Brussels  University 
librjiry  lost  05,000  volumes  in  a  fire  in  July,  1880.  In  1800  the  great 
librarv  of  the  roval  familv  of  Belgium,  at  Lacken,  was  burned,  and  in 
the  same  year  the  University  of  Toronto  was  cremated,  the  loss  being 
24,000  volumes. 

Fires  in  libraries  in  this  country  have  been  signifi(!ant  in  numbers, 
rather  than  in  disastrous  results  in  the  last  twenty  years.  In  1873  the 
Indiana  University  library,  containing  15,000  volumes,  was  destroyed 
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by  lire  caused  by  lightuing  striking  «a  teleplioiio  wire.  The  Mercantile 
Library  of  riiihidelphia  sufi'cred  serious  damage  in  1S77  from  water 
used  to  extinguish  a  lire  in  an  adjoining  buihling.  Fifty-five  thousand 
volumes  were  injured,  for  which  842,000  was  recovered.  The  books 
were  not  an  entire  loss,  as  they  could  still  be  read,  though  stained. 

A  kerosene  lamp  was  the  cause  of  a  fire  inHobart  College,  Geneva, 
JT.Y.,  in  1S85,  by  which  '*  many  valuable  books  that  can  not  bo  dupli- 
cated" were  destroyed.  The  public  library  of  Fall  Itiver,  Mass.,  lost 
0,000  volumes  in  188(5.  The  insuran(!e  was  carried  by  the  city.  In  the 
same  year  the  law  library  of  Minneapolis  was  burned,  also  the  public 
library  of  Princeton,  Ind.,  and  a  part  of  the  high  school  library  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  The  public  library  of  Peoria,  III.,  on  March  25,  1888, 
had  30,000  volumes  damaged  by  water  and  improper  handling.  The 
insurance  was  only  88,700.  The  building  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  at  Twenty-third  street  and  Fourth  avenue,  New  York, 
was  seriously  burned  July  28, 1880,  while  the  library  was  not  injured; 
the  fire  ran  up  the  elevator  within  15  or  20  feet  of  it.  The  library  at 
Colchester,  Conn.,  valued  at  $5,000,  was  burned  in  1800.  The  same 
year,  in  Maine,  the  library  at  Lewiston  (11,000  volumes,  insured  for 
80,000)  was  destroyed,  and  the  Eockland  publii'  librarj'  and  the  Skow- 
hegan  library. 

This  brief  resume  of  fires,  past  and  present,  while  far  from  complete, 
is  sufiicient  to  prove  the  imminent  danger  to  which  libraries  are 
exposed  from  fire,  and  that  the  principles  of  protection  should  be 
thoroughly  studied  and  aj>plied  in  library  architecture. 

In  accordiincc  with  the  general  plan  of  the  i)a])ers  for  this  manual, 
this  topic  shouhl  treat:  (1)  Of  the  jKunts  cm  which  as  librarians  we 
ar(j  agreed,  and  (2)  of  those  which  occupy  dc»batable  ground. 

While  it  jnay  not  be  practicable  to  set  forth  this  subject  on  these 
precise  lines,  still  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  leading  librarians  may 
in  a  measure  be  formulated.  JStatistics  for  this  purpose  have  been 
gathered  from  5(;  libraries,  50  of  which  contain  upward  of  25,000  vol- 
umes each.  The  50  libraries  r(»i)ortiiig  have  in  the  aggregate  0,225,721 
volumes.  Thirty  of  these  libraries,  containing  2,I7!5,0"1  A'olumes,  give 
a  valuation  oi  >^  1,051,875.  The  2<»  not  reporting  value  embrace  some  of 
our  richest  collections,  and  numb4»r  .'►,72t>,024  volumes.  The  entire  value 
wonhl  doubtless  reach  811,000,000.  OOicial  figures  (ISO;!)  show  that 
there  are  in  the  rnited  States  ;i.S04  libraries  containing  over  1,000 
volumes,  and  that  these  libiaries  have  a  total  of  3 1,171, .'>5t  volumes; 
the  libraries  reporting  will  therelbn*  represent  about  one-fifth  of  this 
total,  but  undoubtedly  a  much  larger  fraction  of  value. 

IMUNTS    OF    ACJRKIOIKNT. 

1.  Libraries  generally  regard  it  wise  to  insure.  Of  50  reporting,  33 
insure  their  bot)lvS,  11  (gen<»rally  State  and  national  libraries)  do  not, 
while  10  make  no  report  on  the  subject.     Thirty-three  insure  their 
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l>ooks  separate  from  their  biiildiu^,  insuring  3,018,370  volumes  for 
g2,090,7o4r.  The  amount  covered  by  insurance  in  different  libraries 
•will  vary  from  about  33  to  75  i>er  cent  of  the  total  valuation,  falling 
l^robably  below  50  |)er  cent  on  tlie  average,  a  low  ligure.  Premiums 
on  libraries  vary  about  300  per  cent.  In  discussing  at  Chicago  the 
I>olicy  of  insuring,  it  was  thought  by  some  that  a  library  financially 
able  should  carry  its  own  insurance,  particularly  if  it  was  supported 
by  the  city  or  State.*- 

Of  the  50  libraries  noted,  all  except  5  own  their  buildings,  and  39 
give  valuation  as  $8,755,017.  Insurance  tigures  on  these  buildings  are 
not  very  complete  or  satisfactory.  Official  re<*ords  show  that  there  arc 
98G  libraries  in  the  United  States  owning  buildings. 

2.  Librarians  believe  their  books  should  be  storeil  in  fireproof  struc- 
tures, and  are  building,  so  far  as  means  will  allow,  on  fireproof  i)rin- 
ciplcs.  Absolutely  fireproof  buildings  are  costly,  and  a  substitute  for 
them  is  often  the  cmly  alternative.  As  an  indication  of  the  practice  on 
this  point,  22  libraries  rei>ort  fireproof  buildings,  while  5  buildings  are 
so  calliMl,  11  ani  i)artly  fireproof,  and  18  are  not.  These  buildings  are 
generally  constructed  of  brick,  or  more  commonly  of  brick  and  stone. 
Interior  construction  in  these  buildings  is  not  so  decidedly  fire  resisting. 
The  floors  in  most  cases  are  made  of  fiix»proof  materials,  as  lire  brick, 
wood  laid  in  cement  tiling,  iron  girders  and  brick,  etc.  Wootl  enters 
largely  into  the  construction  of  the  cases  (37  so  reporting),  a  construction 
not  as  objectionable  as  it  might  seem,  provided  floors  and  partitions 
arc  properly  protected.     Iron  is  used  more  in  balconies  and  stairs. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  by  this  ass<»ciation  to  architecture. 
At  the  Cincinnati  confen»nco  in  1882  the  first  rei)ort  on  this  topic  was 
made.  Five  years  later  Mr.  Larned  reports  tliat  18  libraries  had  been 
completed  in  the  two  pre\ious  years,  and  that  23  were  in  progress, 
many  being  fireproof.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Van  Nanus  at  the  St. 
Louis  conference,  reported  r^i  buildings  completed,  ov  under  construc- 
tion. Some  allowance  should  be  madr  for  overlapping,  lie  notes  that 
the  buildings  for  our  best  treasures  are  to  be  lireprooi',  tlirre  being  13 
such.     Many  were  the  gifts  of  jjrivatc  Individuals. 

To  illustrate  the  advance  made  since  1870  in  t\w  erection  of  firei)roof 
buildings  we  quote  comments  made  respecting  the  Binninglisim  disaster 
in  1877:     "Tlieloss  l)y  the  I5irmingham  fire,-'  said  the  New  York  Trib- 


'Tho  iiiituniiu'r  i-oinpanics  cL.'irgo  tho  M'hulo  ninoiiiit  of  tlio  risk  plus  riiiiiiluj; 
cxpons«'fj  ]»lns  tlu'ir  prolits.  Tberoroio  the  j)rciiiiuiii  is  givatcr  than  tlio  risk,  and 
wealthy  rities  and  towns,  like  wealthy  inrrcliaut.s,  may  insiiro  tlieinselvos  at  a  profit, 
and  in  tho  long  run  pn'at«T  can'  is  takoii  of  nninsnrod  pnjpcrtj-.  Usually  tho  same* 
approjiriation  ran  ho  had  for  tho  lihravy  whi^thi-r  it  uses  part  of  it  for  insurance  or  not, 
and  in  the  rare  cas<\s  of  Ww.  thrcityor  town  makes  iisixscial  appropriation  to  repliicc. 
Those  who  «r;j:o  most  strongly  the  creator  economy  of  this  metliod  also  admit  that 
it  would  he  unwise  for  anv  lihrarian  or  trustoes  lo  omit  insurance  unless  thev  tirst 
secured  tho  formal  approval  of  the  authorities,  thus  forestalling  the  violent  criti- 
ciem  sure  to  be  made  in  case  of  a  heavy  loss. — M.  D. 
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line,  "is  a  lesson  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  of  the  necessity  of  i>ro- 
viding  absolutely  safe  structures  for  our  own  precious  collectious,  many 
of  which  are  undoubtedly  in  constant  danger  uf  conflagration,  and  are 
not  contained  in  structures  worthy  of  being  called  fireproof  at  all.^ 
Justin  Winsor,  referring  to  the  preservation  of  books  and  to  the  same 
fire,  said:  "Too  large  a  proportion  of  such  edifices  of  to-day  ig^iioro 
utterly  this  consideration."  Many  so-called  firejmwf  buildings  of  187G 
would  not  pass  inspection  as  such  to-day. 

Bad  construction  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  our 
public  buildings  till  recent  years,  and  to-day  we  are  fiir  from  emancipated 
from  its  influence.  F.  C.  Moore,  president  of  the  Continental  Insurance 
Company,  Xew  York,  and  an  authoritative  underwriter,  in  a  brochure 
on  "Kconomical  iire-resisting  construction,"  says:  "It  nmy  safely  be 
assumed  that  fully  40  per  rout  of  the  losses  of  this  single  C/onipany, 
and  therefore  of  every  other,  are  <lue  to  incorrect  construction  of  build- 
ings. This  means  that  nearly  ^•'iOjOOOjOOO  worth  of  proj^erty  is  destro^'od 
annually  in  this  country  which  might  be  saved  if  our  methods  of  con- 
structing buildings  were  more  nearly  correct." 

Edward  Atkinson,  the  economist,  in  an  artic,le  in  the  Century,  Feb- 
ruary, 1S80,  entitled  "Slow-burning  construction,'- says:  "The  worst 
examples  of  combustible  architecture  are  to  be  found  among  our  pris- 
ons, hosi)itals,  asylums,  and  almshous's;  next  among  college  i^uihlings, 
libraries,  and  schocihouses."  Quoting  from  the  Fiisurance  Chronicle,  be 
saj\s  that  in  1«SS7  IL'O  colleges  :in<l  libran«\s  weie  burned.  The  libraries 
n  ferred  to  were  undoubtedly  not  of  great  value  and  ]MK)rly  ])rotected. 
Kisks  on  the  better  protected  libraries  are  good.  Speaking  of  libraries 
the -Etna  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  savs:  "AVe  consider  the 
most  desirable  risks  those  that  are  kept  on  iron  rac^ks,  or  in  iron  cases, 
in  fireproof  buildings;  libraries  in  buildings  of  ordinary  c<mstructiou 
are  not  consiclered  very  desirable  risks."  The  Liverpool,  London  and 
(ilobe  respond,  "We  tind  libraries,  as  a  rule,  i)rolltable  risks." 

Th<*re  were  some  reasons,  and  cogent  oni^s,  too,  why  library  build- 
ings, as  well  as  other  structures,  in  the  few  decades  jjast  were  so  ill 
construct<Ml.  Architecture  as  an  art  was  almost  unknown  then  in  this 
country;  technical  schools  had  not  been  established  in  which  archi- 
tecture was  taught,  and  the  country  was  not  |)repared  to  adorn  its 
cities  and  towns  with  edifices  that  combined,  with  beauty  and  solidity, 
qualities  of  construction  that  would  make  them  absolutely  fireproof. 
In  ])lace  of  the  old  tire  traps,  which  were  a  menace  not  only  to  the 
books  but  to  the  librarian  and  his  readers,  fireproof  buildings  are  rising 
all  over  the  land,  ornaments  to  city  and  town,  and  safe  dei)ositoriea  of 
the  collections  they  are  gathering  from  year  to  yeai*. 

The  question  was  asked,  "Is  your  building  and  are  your  books  bet- 
ter secured  from  fire  than  in  1S7G?"  Twenty-six  rei)lied,  yes.  Eight 
of  the  reinain«ler  were  established  since. 

3.  The  importance  of  kee[)ing  records  or  inventories  of  libraries, 
which  can  be  used  to  prove  value,  is  ai)preciated  as  shown  by  i-eturus. 
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Only  six  rex>ort  no  records  usable  for  such  a  purpose.  Methods  for 
I>rotecting  tliese  records  are  considered  below. 

4.  Nearly  all  libraries  report  appliances  for  extinguishing  fires,  as 
hose,  water  pnils,  fire  extinguishers,  fire  axes,  etc. 

The  British  Museum  has  a  fire  brigade  composed  of  members  of  its 
stafli*,  with  a  code  of  rules  for  their  government.    (See  Lib.  Jour.,  4:  52.) 

T^NSETTLED   QUESTIONS. 

Wliile  libraries  are  being  constructed  more  and  more  on  tested  lire- 
proof  princi])les,  it  is  also  true  that  these  principles  are  of  recent 
adoi>tion  in  many  particulars,  and  as  yet  not  fully  comprehended  nor 
put  in  ])ractice  by  all.  These  may  be  briefly  set  forth,  substantiated 
by  authorities. 

1.  Two  prime  principles  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  fireproof 
building:  (1)  It  should  be  fireproof  without  and  (2)  uoniire  communi- 
cating within. 

Material  formerly  supposed  to  be  fireproof  has  failed  under  the  test. 
To  have  said  a  few  years  ago  that  iron  and  granite  were  not  fireproof 
would  have  made  one  a  laugliing  stock,  but  granite  in  the  Boston  fire 
of  November,  18H9,  crumbled  into  sand;  and  iron  is  no  longer  considered 
safe  unless  covered  with  fireproof  material.  It  has  been  said  that  there 
was  not  a  fireproof  building  in  the  track  of  the  great  Chicago  fire. 
The  Boston  tire  of  1881>  was  checked  when  it  reached  '*the  brick  wall 
and  iron  shutters  of  a  building  of  superior  construction." 

Brick  stands  first  among  buihiing  materials  in  fire-resisting  qualities. 
Prof.  (i.  1\  Merrill,  curator  of  geology  in  the  United  States  Museum, 
in  his  work  on  Stones  for  i^uilding,'  page  .S5G,  says: 

L):it:i  aro  not  nt  huml  for  eHtimalin^  arcnrately  tho  comparativo  ondiiriii);  powora 
ol'  vtuiourt  Htuiics  uiuUt  these  trying  ciminiHtnnct'M.  It  Heonis,  however,  to  bo  well 
provrii  tli.:t  of  all  stoneM  jrranitii  is  thi*  hast  iiropHmf,  while  tho  fact  that  cortaiu 
of  the  tinr-^iraiiH'il  silir<><iiiH  sandstones  aro  nsed  for  furnace  hackings,  AvouJd  seem  to 
show  tlijit  if  not  al»soliitely  lirepioof,  they  are  very  ne:irly  ho. 

Profi'ssor  Winchell  ])laces  tire-resisiiug  stones  in  tliis  order:  (1)  Mar- 
ble, ("2)  limestone,  (•'»)  sandstone,  (1)  gnini(i\  ;.">]  conglomerate. 

Since  the  days  of  elevators  the  roof  has  proved  to  iM'oneof  tiie  most 
exposed  ])arts  of  buildings,  bec^anse  of  the  draft  through  tiic  shaft. 
A  fire  beginning  in  the  basement  is  draw^n  at  once  totiie  roof,  which,  if 
hollow  and  combustible,  is  in  a  few  moments  a  mass  of  flame.  The 
roof  should  be  eonsti  inted  to  prevent  drafts  of  air  within  it,  and  should 
be  of  firei»roof  material,  as  metal,  porous  terra  cotta  metal,  and  covered 
fire  brick. 

2.  A  buihiing  of  fine,  solid,  fireproof  exterior  may  yet  b«»  a  fire  trap. 
"The  first  principle  to  be  observed,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  the  underwriter, 
"with  a  view  to  resisting  fire,  is  to  exclude  air  drafts  from  those  por- 


'Xew  York  State  MuMeiini  BiinetiiiH  \o.  'A  (out  of  print)  and  N<>.  10,  on  JUiilding 
Stono  in  New  York,  aro  also  of  value  in  this  connection. — M.  1). 
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tionR  of  the  building  wliieh  are  vital  to  its  endurauce,  viz,  floors,  roofy 
partitions,  etc.  Into  all  these  wood  may  safely  enter  if  drafts  be  pre- 
vented by  incombustible  material,  such  iis  mortar  or  cemcut."  A  fire- 
proof buildini^  will  be  so  constructed  inside  as  to  consist  of  distinct 
compartments,  separated  by  partitions  of  brick,  terra  cotta,  etc.,  vrbile 
its  tloors  will  be  laid  in  cement,  or  be  composed  of  incombustible  mate- 
rial, and  its  ceilings  laid  on  metallic  lathing,  or  otherwise  protected 
from  fire  and  vermin.  Incombustible  cases,  stairs,  and  balconies  will 
increase  the  security. 

A  basis  of  rating  insurance  indorsed  by  the  jS'ew  York  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  other  boards  lias 
been  prepared  and  is  end>odied  in  the  ''  Universal  mercantile  schedule." 
The  basis  of  rating  is  a  standard  building  in  «i  standard  city,  and  is  25 
cents  per  $100.  On  this  basis  rates  vary  according  to  construction  and 
environment  of  each  separate  edifice.  From  the  schedule  of  January, 
1893,  we  quote  the  requirements  of  a  standard  building: 

A  Htandard  bnildinj;  is  one  having  waUn  of  brick  or  stono  (brick  preferred),  not 
less  tlmn  13  iucbcs  thick  at  top  Mtory  <l(>  iiicbes  if  stone),  oxtoudin*;  throu^  iind  36 
iiirhcs  uboro  roof  iii  paraj>ct  auil  coped,  aud  incro:isiug  4  iiicbos  in  tbickncsa  fur 
e.nch  story  bcU)w  to  tlic  gi'oiind,  the  iuiTcastnl  thick n ess  of  vach  story  to  bo  utiHzod 
for  boiuu  led^^cH.  Ground  floor  area  nut  over  2,r>(M)  sqauro  feet  (say,  25  by  100) ;  height 
not  over  four  stories,  or  50  feet;  floors  of  2-incb  plank  (3  inches  better)  covered  by 
8eveii-ci(;bthR  or  1  inr'a  floorinj^:,  crossing  diajronaUy,  witli  wat-erproof  paper  or 
approved  lire* resisting  material  beiwecii  (if  tin  or  sheet  iron  between,  see  deduc- 
tionM);  AVDodcn  beams,  girders,  and  wdoiIimi  story  ^lostd  orpiUarn  12  inches  thick,  or 
protected  iron  i-olunins;  elevators,  stairways,  etc.,  cnt  olV  by  brick  walls  or  plaster 
oninetallir  stmls  and  latliin«;.  eoniminiieations  at  oaeb  tb>or  jirotected  with  approved 
tin-coven*d  doors  and  fireproof  sills;  windows  and  doors  on  exposed  sides  protected 
by  ai)]»r(>ved  tin-covered  door!4  and  sbntters;  walls  of  flues  iif>t  less  than  8  inches  in 
thickness,  to  bo  lined  with  lire  brirk,  well-bnrned  clay  or  cast  iron,  and  throat 
capacity  not  b-ss  than  Gl.si[uare  inches  if  steam  boilers  are  nsed;  all  floor  timbers  to 
be  trimmed  at  least  J  innhes  from  (nitsid*^  of  flne;  heated  by  steam;  ]i;;;litcd  by  gas; 
cornices  of  incombustible  material;  roof  of  metal  or  tile:  if  partitions  are  liollow 
or  walls  are  t'nrred  t)lf  there  must  bo  lire  stojjs  at  each  fltN»r. 

It  may  seem  stranjije  that  woo<len  girders  and  posts  are  recommended. 
"Mr,  ^Foore,  bef<ue  qnotctl,  whosi»  work  has  the  ooiumendation  of  the 
American  Architect,  says  that  unless  iron  «;*ir<lcrs  are  protected  by 
t^rra  cotta  (»r  burnt-clay  brick,  they  are  not  as  safe  as  wood,  pi-ovided 
wooden  pillars  or  jjirdcrs  are  2  inches  thicker  than  rei|uired  to  bear 
the  superimposed  weight.  The  charred  wood  acts  as  a  shield  to  retard 
combustion.  Iron  is  treacherous,  and  under  a  heat  of  1,000'^  V,  or  more 
will  expand,  if  not  fuse,  and  if  proper  alh)wance  is  not  made  for  this 
expansion,  will  tlin)W  tlie  walls.  Two  inches  should  ])e  allowed  at  eack 
end  for  a  oO-foot  j^irder.  The  practice  uow  iseems  to  be  very  general  to 
cover  iron  with  hollow  brick  or  other  iireproof  inaterial,  to  prevent  tliis 
expansion. 

Furtiicr,  tlie  building:  referred  to  above  sh<mld  have  its  doors  and 
shutters  covered  with  tin.     It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  door  of 
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soft  wood  covered  with  tin  is  better  than  one  entirely  of  iron.  Iron 
will  (;iirl.  Thirty-five  libraries  report  no  fireproof  doors  and  shutters, 
and  iron  is  generally  used  for  the  purpose. 

Gas  lighting  is  here  recommended,  but  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
Liverpool,  London  and  Globe  Insurance  Company,  in  a  letter  to  the 
writer,  approves  of  electric  light.  Improved  installation  is  doubtless 
recommending  its  use. 

The  importance  of  fire  stops  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
Not  all  libraries  can  erect  thoroughly  fireproof  buildings,  but  the  alter- 
native is  not  a  fire  trap  for  human  sacrifice.  Elevators,  hollow  parti- 
tions, hollow  roofs  and  floors,  and  defective  flues  have  in  the  last  few 
years  been  the  means  of  destroying  millions  of  proi>erty  and  many  lives. 

The  object  of  fire  stops  is  to  close  up  all  air  passages  in  floors,  par- 
titions, etc.,  with  plaster  or  cement,  and  thusju'event  fires  from  spread- 
ing from  one  compartment  to  another,  turning  a  firo  trap  into  a  kind 
or  slow-burning  building,  and  possibly  holding  the  firo  till  the  fire 
engines  arrive  and  the  inmates  escape.  The  fire  stops  can  be  used 
at  little  expense,  and  there  can  bo  no  excuse  for  omitting  them  from 
any  exc(^pt  thoroughly  fireproof  buildings.  A  slow-burning  building 
(technically  factory  construction)  is  one  in  which  the  wooden  inaterial 
is  consoli<lated  in  such  a  wav  that  the  fire  can  be  held  in  check.  There 
are  no  concealed  spaces  by  which  the  firo  can  pass  from  one  room  to 
another.  Every  part  is  opcMi,  so  that  water  can  reach  the  fire.  Wood 
and  iron  are  exjwsed  to  two  enemies,  dry  rot  in  the  one  case  and  rust 
in  tlie  other. 

The  precautions  against  fire  by  exclusion  of  air  drafts  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  iron  may  tend  to  develop  both  of  these  weaknesses.  As 
a  ]>reventive,  beams  should  bo  bored,  and  iron  coated  with  a  material 
that  is  not  an  active  absorbent  of  moisture,  such  as  i>last(T  of  paris  and 
cement.  Lime  mortar  is  a  preventive  of  rnst,  as  well  as  of  dry  rot. 
Wronghl  iron  is  more  susceptible  to  rust  than  cast  inm.  The  latter 
oxydizes  only  on  the  surface;  wrought  iron  is  consumed  by  rust.  The 
action  ot*  rust  on  steel  is  not  well  known,  and  vet  this  material  is  com- 
ing  into  extensive  use  in  constructing  stool  skeleton  buildings,  like  the 
Masonic  Temple,  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Building  in  Chi- 
cago, the  World  Building,  the  Plaza  TTotol,  etc.,  in  New  York.  I  know 
of  Jin  library  adopting  this  stylo.  The  advantages  an*  tliat  steel  costs 
less  than  wrought  iron,  that  the  curtain  walls  of  masonry,  12  to  20 
inches  tliick,  not  being  supporting  ^A'alls,  need  not  be  much  thicker  at 
the  base  than  at  the  top,  thus  leaving  very  nuich  more  room  on  the 
lower  floors,  a  great  economic  gain.^ 

CfU'f;  ofinrvnfories. — Inv^entories  of  a  library  should  be  kept  in  safes 
outside  the  building.  This  point  is  om])hasized  by  su(rh  conii)anies  as 
the  Liverpool,  Lon(h)n  and  (ih)be.  '•  (■atalogues,"  say  they,  ^-should 
always  be  ke[)t  outside  the  library  building  for  reference  in  case  a  loss 


•See  Skeleton  Constriu:ti(>n  in  nuililiuj;s,  by  William  II.  Birkiiiire  (Wiley). 
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should  oc(Mir,  showing  original  cost  of  books,  and  as  fall  a  description 
as  possible."  The  Ilonie  says:  "It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
a  complete  catalogae  of  the  library  should  be  kept  in  some  safe  place 
away  from  the  library  itself."  Tlie  practice  of  libraries  in  this  matter 
is  not  in  .iccord  with  these  recommendations,  only  9  keeping  their  rec- 
ords in  safes  or  vaults  outside,  while  17  do  not  protect  in  the  building 
and  10  make  no  response.  Libraries  should  be  managed  on  business 
principles,  and  the  cost  of  the  books  should  be  recorded  and  an  approx- 
imate valuation  of  gifts  kept,  and  these  records  preserved  outside,  so 
that  they  can  be  produced  in  case  of  fire.  A  duplicate  accession  cata- 
logue of  the  library  of  tlie  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  New 
York  is  kei»t  outside  in  safe  deposit  vaults.  The  last  catalog  is  occa- 
sionally taken  from  the  vaults  and  written  up  and  the  copying  certified 
by  affidavit. 

The  -Ktiui  Insurance  Ooini)any  recommends,  also,  that  tlie  record  of 
loans  in  circulating  libraries  be  kept  in  a  sjvfc  place. 

3.  Fireproof  buiklings  and  fire-protected  compartments  are  costly 
equipments,  but  a  closed  door  or  shutter,  a  pail  of  water  in  a  con- 
venient place,  a  watchman's  presence  at  the  moment  of  peril,  may  avail 
more  than  all;  and  yet  these  are  often  considered  of  minor  importance 
till  some  day  it  is  found  that  a  cup  of  water,  if  it  had  been  accessible, 
or  a  fireproof  door,  if  it  had  been  closed,  wouhl  have  prevented  the 
sacrifice  of  a  valuable  library. 

Of  oO  libraries  reporting,  31  have  a  watchman,  8  others  have  a  jani- 
tor on  the  j)reniises,  while  17  have  no  such  guardian. 

4.  With  respect  to  ii'on  shutters,  only  10  have  them,  8  do  not  require 
them,  while  32  others  are  without  them;  30  have  no  fireproof  doors,  11 
have  them,  while  7  report  them  partially  fire]>roof. 

Light  should  not  be  shut  out  from  a  library  for  the  purpose  of  lessen- 
ing the  hazard  of  fire  from  windows,  th(mgh  this  was  done  in  the  case 
of  a  i)rominent  library. 

Insurance  compani(»s  do  not,  as  a  rule,  nuike  special  arrangements 
with  libraries  as  to  settlement  in  case  of  loss.  Seven  only  rei)ort  such 
agreements,  as  follows: 

a  Wo  have,  in  accord  with  iiudor writers'  rules,  jihictid  a  valuiition  of  $HK),000  ou 
tin*,  folloctioii  and  insured  to  75  \h'V  rent  of  that  in  ordrr  to  escape  th<'  liahility  of 
being  r«>insurers. 

h.  Our  inventory  is  to  bo  accepted  an  issued  in  our  printed  re]>i»rts. 

c.  Files  of  accession  liooks,  etc.,  are  to  be  proof  of  value. 

d.  Policy  re«|Uirt»s,  in  case  of  loss,  itemized  list  of  destroyed  artich*s,  svvurn  to  by 
librarian. 

c.  Shall  maintain  insurance  upon  above-described  property  to  its  full  cost  value. 
/.  It  is  stipulated  that  we  can  not  recover  more  than  the  cost  priet?  of  books  pur- 
chased . 
y.  A  fixed  valuation  is  agreed  to  as  of  date  of  poli<'y. 

Two  libraries  file  a  list  of  rare  books  or  MSS.  with  the  insurers. 
-Eleven  libraries  of  the  50  have  had  fin^s,  1)  of  which  were  insured. 
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Fifteen  librari(\s  insure  imported  books  in  transit,  8  otbers  some- 
times. 

One  library  eff«^cts  a  iloating  insurance  on  books  lent  to  its  brancbes 
for  lecture  ])uri)ose8. 

In  tlie  conference  discussion  of  this  jiaper  it  was  ascertained  that  one 
library  insured  its  card  cataloj:js.^ 

It  was  said  that  bookbinders  were  not  resi^nsible  for  loss  by  fire 
while  books  were  in  their  hands.  One  librarian  reported  that  he  insured 
books  at  the  biuderv. 

A  floatinp:  insurance  could  be  eifected  on  books  at  the  bindery  by 
making  tlie  amount  suflicient  to  cover  the  value  that  would  be  repre- 
sented there  at  any  time  during  a  certain  period. 

Fourteen  libraries  are  in  more  or  less  jeopardy  from  water  overhead, 
and  11  have  suffered  in  consequence,  or  from  overflows  and  leaks. 

'*If  any  building,''  says  Dr.  W.  F.  Poole,  "should  be  i>ra<itically  fire- 
proof, it  is  a  library  building,''  and  "a  wooden  library  building  without 
any  of  the  modeiii  lirei)roof  devices  is  a  fire  traji  and  its  construction 
a  crime."'  It  may  not  be  possible  to  erect  in  all  cases  a  perfectly  fire- 
jnoof  buihling,  for  that  means  a  liberallysupidied  exchequer,  but  no 
library  should  be  deposited  in  .a  building  that  has  not  the  inexpensive 
safeguards  that  liave  been  named  and  are  within  reach  of  all.  Lower 
rates  of  insurance  will  result  from  added  securities,  valuable  collec- 
tions of  books  will  not  Y)v  exposed  to  so  great  risks,  and  public  confi- 
dence and  supjmrt  may  be  expected.  The  library  that  looks  for  valu- 
able gifts  should  have  them  so  well  housed  and  care<l  for  that  books 
will  be  drawn  in  as  well  as  drawn  out. 

IIKIERKXt  KS. 

Aniorioaii  Arrlut«»ft,  Oct.  11,  IHllO,  p.  2<>      Fire  ]>rot4*cti<>n  of  ]»iil>lir  lniil«lin<,8. 
Jan.  17,  1S!I1,  p.  a*J.     Fire-resisting  doors. 


-  .Jan.  'M,  171U,  p.  71K     Firo  Kto])H. 


Anuiriruu  Arrhilcct  tuul  Hnildiiig  News,  Anj;.  8.  ISHl,  p.  S!».     Slow-burning  construc- 
tion. 
Atkinson,  Kdwurd.     Slnw-bnrnin;;  c<)nsiruction.      (Sim*  Crntnry,  F<-1).,  ISSJI.) 
l^irUniirc,  \V.  U.     Skeleton  constructi()n  in  bnildin^s.     >'.  V..  ls!»:^. 
Moore,  F.  C.     F<'ononiical  rmj- resist in;^  constinction.     X.  V.,  1S!»2.     jnn. 
Universal  mercantile  KcLcdulc.     N.  V..  lS!»o,  jnn. 

FlXTlUKS,    FUKiMTl  UK,    AM)    FiTTINiiS. 

Bv    Mkxky  .1.    U.MtH. 
l*nl»lic  Librarian.  Scranton.  \*a. 

The  topics  covered  by  tlie  foregoing  alliterative  and  comprehensive 
heading  might,  in  one  sense,  be  held  to  include  almost  eveiything  per- 
taining to- a  lii)rary,  except  its  building  or  quarters  and  its  stock  of 
literature. 

Under  (r^rtain  other  heads,  likewise  assigned  for  similar  treatment 
at  this  time,  however,  there  is  likely  to  be  due  consideration  of  the 
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necessary  ai)i)liaiices  connected  with  each  of  suoh  particalar  topics. 
It  is  i)roi)er,  therefore,  that  this  paper  shall,  so  far  as  may  be,  refrain 
from  trenching  on  those  special  fields. 

As  to  any  conclusions  regarding  best  methods  or  the  most  approved 
forms  of  a  library  accessory  which  may  be  drawn  from  current  prac- 
tice of  the  users  thereof,  it  must  alsg  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  older 
libraries  are  more  often  unable  to  change,  and  so  of  necessity  continue 
devices  wiifch  Liter  libraries  free  to  act  at  pleasure  as  carefully  avoid. 
Tlierefore  answers  to  (lueiics,  or  statistical  circulars  bearing  on  many 
library  furnishings,  are  not  always  the  best  basis  for  opinions,  nor 
likely  to  show  fully  the  real  progress  made  in  such  matters. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  efl'ective  agencies  toward  a  betterment 
and  reasonable  uniformity  in  library  sui^plies  grew  immediately  out  of 
tlie  formation  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  1870,  through  the  acts  of  its  coopera- 
tion connnittee.  The  reports  of  that  committee  as  given  in  the  Library 
tTournal  for  several  su(*cessive  years  are  yet  valuable  reading  for  their 
full  discussions  of  the  several  matters  under  stud  v.  From  the  work  of 
that  committee  grew  a  coox)erative  supjdy  department  (aided  largely 
by  the  personal  enthusiasm  and  persevering  support  of  one  person), 
afterwards  fostered  through  various  vicissitudes  to  later  and  present 
survival  as  the  Librarv  lUireau. 

With  no  intent  to  advertise,  but  rather  for  convrnient  reference  and 
brevity  in  the  present  paper,  as  well  as  for  aid  to  seekers,  no  hesitation 
is  felt  in  citing  the  auijile  and  coinpr<;hensive  illustrated  catalog  of  the 
Library  Bureau  as  being  both  an  available  and  very  desirable  guide 
in  titting  up  :i  library.  J.ittle  cinnmrnt  will  follow  herein,  therefore,  as 
regards  the  major  part  of  the  articles  d(*s(;ribed  in  that  ])ublicatiou, 
since  its  chief  lil>rary  s]n.'<*ialties  represent  the  tested  and  elaborated 
ideas  t)f  ample  e()oi)erative  exjicrience,  antl  the  i^urchasers  thereof  may 
reap  full  benefit  with  a  niininiuni  of  trouble  to  themselves. 

As  to  the  innumerable  stationers'  articles  used  by  librarians,  the 
jjcrsonal  prelerence  and  experience  of  the  parti(Milar  user  must  be  the 
guide,  so  thiU  consideration  of  those  items  is  outside  the  scope  of  this 
paper. 

Good  i>ri!iciples  to  observe  in  ])rocuring  or  i)lanning  the  furnishing 
of  a  library  are:  (1)  Usefulness  and  adai)tation  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  ])articular  case,  and  (2)  true  eamomy  may  often  Ikj  i)racticed  in 
obtaining  the  better,  though  more  expensive,  article  at  the  outset. 

The  limitations  of  the  human  form  and  convenience  are  no  less  fac- 
tors in  the  case,  and  necessarily  have  much  to  do  with  establishing 
certain  sizes  and  shapes,  e.  g.,  a  library  counter,  of  a  height  to  nmtcli 
certain  other  decorative  llnish  and  woodwork  may,  in  the  long  run, 
prove  an  unmitigated  nuisance  because  just  too  h)w  for  convenient 
service  standing  and  too  high  to  tise  sitting.  Undesirable  tables  with 
massive   and   elaborate   legs   and  fancy  (!orners,  and   chairs   having 
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extraordinary  seats  aud  terrific  backs,  are  not  an  unknown  thing  in 
some  libraries  wlicre  so-called  artistic  features  bave  been  allowed  to 
prevail. 

Libraries  must  ahnost  inevitably  bo  maintained  at  an  extreme  of 
economy,  therefore  every  superfluous  carving  or  molding  which  serves 
as  a  dust  catcher  means  so  much  more  janitor's  work  and  consequent 
burden.  So  in  the  use  of  dark  woodwork  and  wall  dexK)ration  is  entailed 
years  of  i>enalty  in  added  cost  of  lighting  over  that  needed  for  the 
same  interior  in  light  colors. 

BOOK   STORAGE   AND   SITELVIXG. 

Since  the  chief  feature  of  a  library  is  apt  to  be  its  books,  one  would 
naturally  expect  first  consideration  given  to  shelving  and  like  conven- 
iences for  holding  them. 

Mr.  Gla4lstone,  in  his  notable  pax)er  on  '^ Books  and  the  housing  of 
them"  (Nineteenth  Century,  27,  .'384-390,  March,  1890;  also  issued  sep- 
arately as  a  pamphlet),  has  most  i>ertinently  said  that  '^The  objects  to 
be  contemidated  in  the  bestowal  of  our  books  are  three:  economy,  good 
arran«,^enient,  and  accesdibility  with  tlie  smallest  jiossible  expenditure 
of  tiiiK;."  His  roinjirks  were  especiiilly  about  private  collections,  but 
the  statements  a])])ly  equally  to  public  libraries. 

None  too  much  has  been  printed  on  this  important  and  fundamental 
matter  of  juoviding  suitable  accommodations  for  the  books.  Some  of 
the  most  salient  and  instructive  statements,  from  the  modern  American 
stiUidx)oint,  are  by  Dr.  William  F.  l*oole,  his  earlier  one  being  on  the 
"Organization  and  mcinagement  of  public  libraries''  (United  States 
specrial  report  on  public  libraries,  187G),  with  illustrations.  A  subse- 
quent paper  is  on  '^The  construction  of  library  bnildings,*'  n*ad  beforti 
the  A.  L.  A.  at  its  Washington  conference  of  LS81  {L.j.  0:  09-77;  Am. 
Architect,  10,131;  and  separately  by  the  I'nited  Stales  liureau  of 
Education  as  Circular  of  Information  No.  1 ,  1881 ,  etc.) ;  and  a  later  one, 
on  "Small  library  buildings,''  was  read  before  the  A.  L.  A.  attlie  Lake 
George  meeting  of  1885  (L,j,  10:  LCjO-^.jG).  His  other  writinj;,^s  elab- 
orate his  well- sustained  and  juogressivc  views  regardin^ji'  b()(»k  storage 
and  lar*;e  libraries. 

A  careful  and  comprehensive  stu<ly  ai'  ''Library  shelving,*'  byMelvil 
Dewey,  with  illustrative  <ri;igrams,  appeared  in  Library  Notes  (No.  (J)  2: 
9.i-122,  September,  1887,  and  as  such  is  worthy  of  note,  though  others 
may  not  adopt  all  his  conclusions. 

Height. — Without g«>in''- into  manydetails,itm;iynowbcsaid  tliat  the 
weight  of  experience  and  best  practice  favors  shelving  all  books  within 
reach  of  an  average  person  standing  on  the  lloor,  or  at  an  extreme  height 
of  7  feet  (>  inches  to  8  feet.  This  is  true  whether  lor  stack  (nmstruction, 
wall  cases,  or  open  ranges  in  high  rooms.  In  the  latter  case  the  part 
of  the  room  above  the  shelving,  and  not  other\vis(»  used,  gives  access 
to  light  and  air,  which  is  more  essential  than  utilizing  the  same  space 
for  books. 
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As  instanced  in  recent  construction,  however,  some  librarians  deem  it 
wise  to  carry  the  shelving  up  t^)  8  feet  G  inches,  or  even  9  feet,  with  a 
view  to  having  one  or  two  more  rows  of  shelves  all  over  the  library 
for  future  needs.  Wliile  the  extra  high  shelves  need  not  be  used  at 
the  outset,  they  can,  by  means  of  bracket  steps  and  handles  ou  the  up- 
rights be  readily  reached  and  utilized  when  pressure  for  space  makeH 
it  necessary.  Others  having  equal  or  more  experience  in  the  use  of 
such  accessories  do  not  favor  them  nor  find  them  as  convenieut  iu 
practice  as  in  theory.  Especially  is  this  true  where  women  or  boy 
assistants  aie  concerned,  some  ])liysicians  strongly  deprecating  the  use 
of  such  steps  by  women. 

Form. — Using  wall  surtiuje  only  is  wasteful ;  on  the  contrary,  book- 
cases of  double  face  appro^'hcd  by  aisles  on  either  side  give  a  maximum 
caparity  for  a  given  lloor  area.  Center  partitions  are  unnecessary  and 
better  omitted  in  such  cases,  while  the  shelves  can  be  made  movable  at 
little,  if  any,  more  cost  than  if  all  are  lixed.  if,  for  special  reasons  of 
local  cons^tructi<iU  or  to  [jrovide  for  future  carrying  strength,  aonie 
shelves  must  be  fixed,  let  it  be  merely  those  at  top  and  bottom  and  one 
other  at  a  height  of  say  •>  feet  from  the  fi(»or  with  all  intermediate 
shelves  adjustable. 

Dimensions. — Litrle  ditliculty  need  be  had  in  deciding  on  some  uni- 
form multiple  of  slielf  leugtli  for  use  in  a  given  instance*,  thus  having  a 
standard  shelf  all  through  the  library.  Such  length  when  not  less  than 
2  feet  (>  inches  nor  mnre  tlian  .'»  feet  is  ftmnd  to  be  best  both  as  regards 
convenient  handling  an<l  iiilerchangeability  and  for  an  economical  cut- 
ting of  material.  I'referably  a  naMlinm  length  of  li  feet  and  8  or  0  iiiches 
will  divide  up  space  with  gooel  etVect.  Tlie  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  adoi)tion  of  such  a  standard  length  are  nmny. 

r<n*  most  books  which  circulate,  7  to  7A  inches  gives  ample  width  of 
shelf;  and  if  the  shelves  are  placed  at  due  intervals  of  height,  say  0  to 
10.;^  inches,  i)ro vision  is  made  for  fully  tM)  to  05  i)er  cent  of  the  books  in 
modern  jjubliit  libraries,  tt)gether  with  ample  si)ace  for  air  and  light 
and  moderate  frcculom  from  dust.'  A  limited  amountof  adjustable  wall 
shelving  12  inches  wide  will  accommodate  the  excei)tional  sized  works 
wlii(!h  circulate. 

For  reference  works,  cases  having  a  fixed  ledge  at  say  3  feet  from  the 
floor  arc  desirable,  and  may  be  of  either  wall  or  <loubhvfaced  construc- 

'Kxliaiistivo  stinly  iu  tlio  library  HrIio(»l  for  sovtTal  years  has  lo<l  to  the  wide 
adoption  of  75  conliuiotors,  or  30  iiicIiuM,  as  the  beht  Htandard  leiijrth  for  ordinary 
bhelves,  and  93  ciHitinioti^rt)  or  ott^  inches  for  Hholves  likely  to  bo  used  for  standard- 
size  liles  and  pigeou-htdtj  la^ed.  The  A.  L.  A.  fifteen  years  a»;o  adopted  a  htandard- 
size  seale  by  whirh  2r>  eentinietorH  is  thel.irf^est  book  marked  S  '  or  ().  'Hn;  n'suU  is  of 
course  the  adoption  of  10  inches  ns  the  standard  niininnini  distance  between  shelves. 
The  ledge  suits  the  avera;;e  rea(U*r  bt»st  when  ])hioed  above  the  three  biwer  lO-incU 
shelves,  and  if  there  are  five  more  slielves  above  the  led|i:e,  the  total  lieij^ht  of  the 
case  is  7  feet  8  inches.  Protracte<l  experiments  by  the  library  school  have  failed  to 
fiufl  bettor  standards  than  the  abov(5. — M.  1>. 
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tiou.  If  wall  cases  are  adopted,  make  tbe  upper  shelves  each  about  10 
inches  aud  those  below  the  ledge  lo  to  18  inches  wide;  aud  the  latter, 
at  least,  will  prove  more  convenieut  if  made  adjustable.  If  the  refer- 
ence cases  are  double-fiiced  and  approachable  from  either  side,  the 
shelves  may  serve  full  as  well  if  respectively  2  or  3  inches  narrower 
than  those  against  the  wall — i.  e.,  8  inches  for  those  above  and  12  to  15 
inches  for  those  below  the  ledge. 

Need  for  special  cabinets  and  lockers  for  rarities  and  works  beyond 
common  size  will  vary.  Eollers,  sliding  shelves,  and  revolving  tables 
should  be  used  for  art  and  other  large  books  specially  exposed  to  injury. 
Avoid  doors,  if  possible;  or,  otherwise,  if  absolutely  required,  use  wire 
screens  or  grating  rather  than  glass.  Hard  woods  give  best  results  in 
shelf  and  case  construction,  but  the  shelves  may  be  of  pine  for  sake  of 
liglitness.  The  edges  of  all  shelves  should  be  rounded;  and  finally  an 
oil  rubbed  finish  used  instead  of  paint,  shellac,  or  mere  varnish  alone. 

Storage. — As  regards  storage  in  stacks  having  superimx>osed  cases 
with  floors  over  each  tier,  or,  on  the  contrary,  shelving  in  ranges  of 
cases  but  one  tier  high  in  open  rooms  having  ample  light  and  air-space 
above,  much  has  been  said  and  plausible  arguments  can  be  given  qh 
either  side.  The  seeming  weight  of  opinion,  all  things  considered,  is 
against  the  stack-room  system,  despite  its  compact  warehouse  facilities 
for  large  collections  of  books.^ 

If  the  most  recent  views  regarding  open  shelves  for  all  are  correct  and 
prove  to  be  in  the  true  line  of  library  progress,  (as  the  writer  and  many 
others  fully  believe),  a  combination  of  the  double-facing  open  ranges 
on  one  floor  with  the  old-time  alcove  form  seems  quite  likely  to  prevail 
in  the  immediate  future;  but,  as  frequently  happens  in  all  matters  of 
library  economy,  local  circumstances  exert  a  determining  influence  on 
individual  practice.  Therefore  much  depends  on  who  goes  to  the 
shelves  as  well  as  on  the  ground  space  at  command;  while  economy 
and  convenience  in  service,  and  in  heating  and  lightiiig,  must  be  pro- 
vided for  as  well  as  book  capacity. 

As  a  general  principle  galleries  are  to  be  avoided  as  a  device  of  the 
evil  one,  equally  ruinous  and  destructive  both  to  hunian  life  and  that 
of  the  books.  In  exceptional  cases,  however,  an  essential  purpose  can 
be  attained  only  by  the  use  of  a  gallery;  but  experience  dues  not  favor 
such  use  except  under  cogent  necessity.  If  in  original  construction 
open-room  storage  is  provided,  with  high  ceilings  and  cases  extending 
but  part  way  (say  7  to  8  feet),  and  future  necessities  absolutely  require 
use  of  the  upper  space,  then  let  the  cases  be  floored  over,  and  the 
semistories  thus  made  used  as  independent  floors. 

In  sta<jk-room  construction  opinions  as  to  solid  or  perforated  floors 
do  not  agree;  but  latest  experience  seems  to  concur  in  favor  of  solid 

'Many  leading  Ubrarians  are  equally  confideut  that  the  great  growth  in  the  use 
of  stacks  in  recent  years  is  based  on  satisfactory  reasons. — M.  D. 
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ones,  with  ventilation  at  the  ends  of  eases  and  possibly  along  the  front 
edges  also. 

Windows  at  the  ends  of  cross  aisles  are  the  most  practical  daylight 
reliance  and  are  sufdcient  for  a  reasonable  width  of  building  having 
adequate  space  in  the  aisles.  Skylights  are  of  little  valne,  and  prove 
both  troublesome  and  injurious. 

For  stacks,  as  for  other  library  shelving,  wood  seems  really  the  pref- 
erable material,  all  things  considered.  A  x>ossible  exception  may  be 
made  for  floors,  which  may  be  stronger,  tighter,  and  more  fireproof,  if 
of  iron.  As  to  first  cost,  iron  is  usually  though  not  always  more  exi)en- 
sive.  Wooden  uprights  and  shelves  are  generally  cheaper  than  iron ; 
and,  in  turn,  admit  of  better  construction  and  finish,  besides  looking 
better  and  wearing  the  bindings  less. 

There  are  a  number  of  special  shelving  devices  on  the  market,  mostly 
patented,  and  amply  urged  by  those  interested;  but  time  has  yet  to 
prove  their  real  efficiency,  and  the  item  of  first  cost  still  stands  largely 
in  the  way  of  very  general  trial  of  most  of  them. 

COUNTEES   AND   DELIVERY   DESKS. 

These  are  usually  made  to  correspond  to  the  features  of  the  particu- 
lar building,  and  personal  preference  may  be  allowed  sway  in  the  style 
and  interior  arrangement  of  such  articles. 

Conforming  to  average  humanity  and  kindred  uses,  as  in  banks,  rail- 
road and  other  i)ubli(j  offices,  counters  where  customers  are  to  be  served 
standing  are  most  convenient  when  42  inches  high;  this  height,  too,  is 
easy  for  writing.  The  same  result  may  bo  attained  by  a  counter  3  feet 
high  having  a  desk  of  0  inches  more  superimposed.  If  to  be  used  sit- 
ting, then  2  feet  G  inches  is  an  average  most  convenient  height,  as  for 
tables  and  office  desks.  A  counter  top  should  be  of  fair  width,  say  2 
feet  or  more,  and  project  considerably  on  each  side  beyond  the  support, 
thus  serving  to. protect  the  front  from  being  marred  by  feet,  and  also 
making  it  feasible  for  clerks  inside  to  sit  down. 

Good  light  at  counters  and  delivery  desks,  both  daylight  and  artifi- 
cial, is  an  essential  often  overlooked. 

TABLES    AND   KEADINCf  DESKS. 

For  library  service  the  less  that  architects  and  furniture  designers  of 
the  "high  art"  order  have  to  do  with  tables,  desks,  and  chairs  the  hap- 
pier is  apt  to  be  the  result  to  the  steady  users  of  such  furnishings. 

Tables. — A  substantial  construction,  plain  rather  than  ornate,  and 
not  too  large  or  heavy  should  bo  the  rule.  From  29  to  30  inches^  is  a 
standard  height,  and  casters  are  not  desirable.    With  a  top  of  2  feet  10 

^Tall  people  can  not  sit  with  comfort  at  a  29-iQcli  table,  and  the  length  from  kuco 
to  floor  can  not  be  reduced ;  but  it  is  easily  increased  by  a  hassock  for  short  readers 
who  use  a  higher  ehnir.  Some  libraries  which  study  comfort  most  adopt  31  inches  as 
standard  height  and  theu  have  adjustable  chairs  and  hassocks  so  that  short  and  tall 
readers  are  both  suited. — M.  D. 
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inches  by  5  feet,  six  persons,  two  on  each  side  and  one  at  each  end,  may 
be  seated  without  crowding.  If  G  feet  long  it  will  admit  of  putting 
three  at  ea<;h  side,  while  for  i)roportion's  sake  the  width  may  be  3  feet. 
Slides  (or  movable  shelves),  under  the  top,  placed  at  suitable  intervals, 
are  often  of  great  service.  For  smaller  tables,  those  2  feet  6  inches  by 
3  feet  G  inches,  and  also  others  3  feet  square  on  top,  prove  convenient. 

In  rooms  for  juveniles  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  some  tables  of  less 
than  standard  height,  but  usually  a  variation  in  the  chairs  accomplishes 
the  same  object.^ 

Reading  desks. — Beading  desks,  as  distinguished  from  tables,  are 
more  generally  made  for  special  instances  and  are  presumably  fixed 
rather  than  movable.  Like  counters,  therefore,  they  should  harmonize 
with  the  finish  of  the  building  and  fit  the  spac«  at  command.  Dimen- 
sions and  heights  should  be  proportioned  to  the  probable  users,  as  before 
suggested. 

Office  and  cataloger's  desks. — These  may  be  made  to  order,  but 
at  present  a  perfection  of  style  and  convenience,  at  moderate  cost,  is 
found  in  many  regularly  on  the  market,  so  that  a  suitable  supply  is  most 
simple  and  readily  attained.^ 


'  Foot  rests  or  hassorks  ought  to  bo  provided,  as  it  is  cruel  and  injurious  for  a  child 
to  sit  for  hours  \vith  feet  d&ugling  above  the  Hoor. — M.  D. 

*  Much  of  the  cooperative  work  which  has  accomplished  so  much  in  the  past  sev- 
enteen years  is  due  to  adoption  of  certain  standard  sizes  for  cards,  sheets,  blanks, 
and  for  cases,  trays,  drawers,  and  pigeonholes  in  which  they  are  nsed  or  filed.  It 
is  a  period  of  unprecedented  growth  in  libraries  and  as  a  result  there  has  been  a 
change  of  rooms,  methods,  and  fittings  to  meet  the  new  and  larger  requirements. 
Convenience  and  economy  make  it  as  important  to  work  by  standard  sizes  as  it  is  in 
a  factory.  It  adds  nothing  to  first  cost,  but  saves  time  and  money  at  every  readjust- 
ment, because  the  parts  often  interchange  in  ways  entirely  unforeseen  at  the  outset. 
Those  who  have  tested  the  principle  urge  its  adoption  most  earnestly. 

Much  is  accomplished  by  adopting  a  series  of  standard  sizes  for  an  individual 
library,  but  much  more  is  gained  without  added  cost  if  the  standards  most  widely 
used  by  other  libraries  are  taken  without  change,  omitting  any  not  needed  and  sup- 
plying in  the  very  rare  cases  where  some  not  in  the  list  are  really  required.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten,  one  who  can  free  himself  from  prejudice  will  find  that  the  standard 
size  nearest  what  ho  has  in  mind  is  really  just  as  satisfactory  as  the  odd  one  to 
which  he  inclines  simply  because  he  has  become  acciistouied  to  it  for  that  use.  The 
cooperation  committee  studied  this  question  at  its  lirst  ax)pointmeut  in  1876  and  its 
work  has  been  kept  np  by  the  library  school.  For  many  years  certain  standard 
sizes  have  been  widely  used  without  change  and  are  much  the  safest  series  to  adopt, 
both  because  ^f  their  wide  adoption  by  others  and  more  for  their  merit  as  represent- 
ing 80  mi>ch  experiment  and  experience.  These  are,  for  slips,  cards,  and  blanks,  V 
(visiting-card  size),  5  by  7^  cm. ;  P  (postal-card  size),  7^^  by  12"^  cm. ;  N  (note),  12^  by 
20  cm. ;  L  (letter),  20  by  25  cm. 

The  standards  most  used  are  P  and  L,  V  is  used  for  call  slips  and  compact 
indexes  where  little  goes  on  the  card.  C  (check  size,  2'*  by  5  cm.,  or  just  one-third 
V)  is  used  for  coat  checks,  tags,  labels,  etc.  R  (receipt,  7^  by  20  cm.),  four  V'e 
together,  is  used  for  receipts,  bank  checks,  drafts,  and  fits  pockets,  envelopes,  etc., 
that  hold  bank  bills.  Half  this  length,  or  two  V's  (7*  by  10  cm.),  is  used  for  cata- 
log or  index  cards  for  commercial  and  other  work  in  which,  instead  of  book  titles, 
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Chairs. — Mueb  the  same  is  true  regarding  cbairs  as  of  ofBce  desks. 
Yet  for  fairly  good  appearance,  durability,  and  average  comfort,  prob- 
ably the  well-known  bent- wood  chairs  are  preferable.  The  foreign  chair 
is  stronger  and  of  better  finish,  but  the  American  make  is  good  and  its 
rattan  seats  often  prove  more  satisfactory  than  those  imported.  Some 
patterns  of  simple  dining-room  chairs  have  also  been  found  quite  satis- 
factory and  serviceable.  Wire  hat  racks  placed  beneath  the  chairs  at 
small  cost  serve  a  good  purpose. 

For  consulting  i)rinted  catalogs  and  lists  in  the  delivery  room,  a 
counter  top  or  ledge  of  table  height,  provided  with  round-top  store 
stools,  fastened  to  the  floor  at  needed  intervals,  is  a  convenience. 

Umbrella  stands  and  hat  racks. — For  the  former  no  really  satis- 
factory article  is  regularly  *'in  the  trade"  of  either  furniture  or  hard- 
ware dealers;  nor  are  the  usual  combined  hat  and  umbrella  stands  for 
hallways  in  resiilences  satisfactory  for  libraries. 

For  limited  use  the  foreign  made  ^4)ent-wood''  stands  or  trees,  with 
drip  i)an  (m  the  floor,  are  convenient  and  ornamental,  without  being 
very  expensive.  Such,  with  hat  holders  beneath  the  chairs,  provide 
moderate  accommodation  without  annoying  frequenters  of  the  library 
or  being  much  in  their  way. 


Bhort  entries  Jire  made,  for  which  10  cm.  give  am])Ie  length.  In  the  same  way  I 
(index)  size  (5  liy  12^^  cm  )  was  hirgely  need  for  l)Ook  titles,  though  of  late  years 
very  few  libraries  adopt  it,  as  all  cooperative  cataloging  is  based  on  P  size,  which 
experience  has  shown  to  bo  much  better  in  most  cases. 

I-,  si/o  is  the  largest  thatgocs  on  the  standard  shelf,  of  which  it  represents  a  sec- 
tion 2  cm.  high  and  20  wide.  For  blank  books,  letter  heads,  ofDce  forms,  mauii- 
sciip't  for  i)rinter,  and  nearly  all  nses,  this  size  or  something  very  near  it  seems  to 
have  been  independently  evolved  in  nil  sections  as  most  convenient.  For  printed 
books  it  is  modified  to  M  (magazine  size,  17^  by  25  cm.),  so  largely  adopted  by  maga- 
zines. This  is  the  largest  book  that  goes  on  standard  shelves.  Trimming  by  binder 
equals  sqnares  of  boards,  so  that  the  bound  co|)y  is  the  same  height  as  the  paper. 
This  is  also  a  favorite  size  for  librarv  catalo«r  and  bulletins. 

The  sizes  have  from  the  first  been  given  in  the  international  or  metric  measures, 
which  should  be  followed  instead  of  the  rough  equivalents  in  inches,  as  the  diflFer- 
enee  between  a  card  7^  cm.  high  and  3  inches  is  v'^fr  of  an  inch  or  just  enough  to  prevent 
proper  handling  of  the  card  catalog.  On  this  account  it  is  unsafe  to  use  catalog  cards 
ma<le  by  ordinary  stationers  or  paper  dealers.  Their  method  of  cutting  nsaaily 
results  in  variations  of  1  mm.,  or  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch.  If  a  card  1  mm.  lower 
comes  between  two  of  ]>roper  height,  the  finger  in  turning  will  bridge  from  No.  1  to 
No.  3  and  No.  2  will  bo  skipped.  Novices  not  understanding  this  sometimes  make 
costly  mistakes  by  failing  to  get  accurately  cut  cards,  w^hich  cost  much  more. 

For  pigeonholes  and  small  cases  that  stand  on  shelves,  25  cm.,  or  the  same  as  the 
shelf,  is  the  standard  height.  For  taller  cjises  the  height  of  two  or  three  shelves  is 
taken,  when  the  thickness  of  the  shelf  removed  may  be  added.  As  to  length  of 
shelves  to  hold  cases,  the  75-centimeter  shelf,  which  is  best  for  mere  storage  of  books, 
is  much  less  convenient  as  a  common  multiple  of  the  boxes  most  used  for  standard 
size  than  is  93  cm.,  or  3(>f  inches.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  use  the  93-centimeter  shelf 
instead  of  the  75-centimeter  in  the  librarian's  room,  near  the  loan  desk,  and  in 
corners  and  other  places  where  desks  are  apt  to  be  placed,  or  for  other  reasons  where 
theso  conveniences  may  be  in  demand. — M.  D. 
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For  extreme  cases  and  large  coustitueucies,  articles  of  the  kind  must 
be  specially  designed.^ 

CARPETS. 

Best  quality  tile  or  inlaid  linoleum  (a  sort  of  semicork  article  firmly 
pressed  together),  in  which  the  figure  of  the  pattern  is  carried  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  fabric,  is  probably  the  one  most  durable 
floor  covering  to  be  had  at  moderate  cost.  It  is  tolerably  noiseless 
and  when  properly  laid  stands  long  wear  and  continual  cleaning  with- 
out becoming  unduly  shabby.  *^Corticine"  and  other  names  describe 
a  kindred  article;  but  under  either  name,  figured  patterns  show  dust 
less  tliau  solid  colors.  The  lighter  the  tint,  also,  the  more  pleasing  is 
its  effect  and  the  less  it  shows  dirt.  Number  1  (or  '*A^),  printed  linoleum 
is  a  clieai)er  grade,  in  which  the  pattern  is  on  the  surface  only,  and  will 
answer  where  there  is  not  too  much  wear. 

Brussels  car[)et  can  be  had  at  no  more,  or  perhaps  less,  first  cost, 
but  wears  out  sooner,  and  all  carpets  are  so  troublesome  as  regards  dust, 
moths,  ctr.,  besides  needing  to  be  frequently  taken  up  and  beaten,  that 
it  is  well  to  avoid  them.  '' 

Mattings  of  all  kinds  are  very  objectionable  except  for  express  use  as 
dirt  catchers  in  passageways  and  aisles,  where  they  can  be  frequently 
removed  and  cleaned. 

READING   ROOM   FITTINGS. 

Tables  and  chairs  for  readers  have  been  already  touched  on.  Some 
provision  must  be  made  for  reading  current  periodicals.  Happily  the 
day  has  gone  by  for  secluding  all  such  behind  counters,  to  be  handed 
out  only  on  individual  call,  one  by  one.  An  exception,  however,  may 
possibly  be  necessary  in  some  larger  cities  owing  to  mixed  population 
and  the  influx  of  a  floating  and  tramp  element.  Otherwise  the  several 
monthlies  and  weeklies  kept  on  file  may  be  put  in  suitable  binders,  or 
temporary  covers,  and  disx>layed  either  in  racks  or  on  tables  having 
partitioned  intervals  or  compartment  tops;  or  else  in  bins  or  pigeon- 
holes in  numbered  or  labeled  cases.  Such  methods  work  well  and  must 
be  determined  by  the  room  at  command  and  the  constituency  to  be 
served. 

For  newspapers,  if  such  are  supplied  for  reading,  still  difl*erent  treat- 
ment may  be  needed.  For  display  on  wall  racks,  to  be  read  in  place 
only,  there  is  demanded  a  disproportionately  large  standing  or  sitting 


'  After  much  unsatisfactory  cxperiiiieutwig  wo  found  a  cheap  device  called  the 
*'  Midi^ot "  hest.  It  consists  of  two  rings  3.5  cm.  in  diameter  attached  to  a  metal  base, 
screwed  on  the  baseboard  or  any  jiieco  of  fiirnitnre.  It  could  bo  attached  to  a  chair 
log.  A  little  drip  cup  4  by  5  cm.  and  4  cm.  deep  hooks  on  this  so  that  this  tiny  attach- 
ment, which  is  hardly  noticed  when  not  in  use,  holds  two  umbrellas  out  from  the 
wall  or  furniture,  the  ring  11  cm.  above  the  cup  holding  the  umbrella  in  position. 
It  may  also  be  used  for  canes.     Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  takes  no  room. 
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area.  If  in  hand  files  they  soon  grow  inconvenient  and  unsightly;  and 
if  in  pigeon  holes  or  on  call  only,  they  require  much  care  and  attention 
or  else  disappear  too  early.  There  is  doubt  whether  the  function  of  a 
l)ublic  library  is  more  than  to  obtain  and  carefully  file  away  for  perma- 
nent binding  all  local  papers,  without  maintaining  the  average  public 
newspaper  reading  room  in  this  age  of  overwhelming  numbers  of  cheap 
publications  of  that  kiud  and  the  lack  of  much,  if  any,  benefit  to  their 
readers. 

SPECIAL   APPLIANCES. 

Bulletin  boardB. — Almost  every  library  finds  desirable  a  bulletin 
board  or  place  for  notices.  Many  make  quite  a  feature  of  posting  lists 
of  new  books,  query  lists,  and  special  reading  notes,  etc.  Considerable 
ingenuity  jnay  be  exercised  in  such  matters  from  the  simple  slate  or 
blackboard,  or  tack-sheets  of  paper,  up  to  an  equipment  of  clips  and 
grooved  slats  in  which  slips  or  cards  can  be  placed  and  removed  as 
desired. 

Pamphlet  boxes. — Preservation  of  and  ready  access  to  pamphlets 
has  likewise  made  demand  for  special  accommodations  akin  to  those 
given  books.  Various  styles  of  boxes  and  wrappers  have  been  tried,  and 
satisfaction  with  any  one  kind,  if  attained,  has  depended  much  on  the 
disposition  of  the  individual  user.  Where  expense  and  lack  of  space 
do  not  stand  in  the  way  it  is  prob.ible  that  most  pleasing  results  are 
had  by  moans  of  file  boxes  or  drawers,  each  fitted  with  a  "follower"  or 
"compressor,"  as  in  the  well-known  WoodrnflF  and  other  document  files, 
but  made  of  larger  sizes  for  library  purposes. 

For  dictionaries,  atlases,  and  like  bulky  works,  liberal  provision  of 
special  holders  and  revolving  cases  prove  both  an  economy  to  the  libnxry 
and  an  aid  to  users. 

Indicators. — Our  English  and  Canadian  conferees  find  more  or  less 
use  for  the  indicator,  and  deem  it  a  praiseworthy  adjnnct  to  an  active 
circnlation.  Though  occasionally  tried  in  the  United  States  our  people 
do  not  usually  take  kindly  to  the  indicator  on  either  side  the  delivery 
counter.  To  most  libraries,  therefore,  the  term  conveys  but  a  vague 
idea  of  a  machine  about  which  few  know  and  which  fewer  care  to  use. 
The  space  necessarily  occupied  by  an  indicator  is  probably  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  to  its  use,  if  its  first  cost  and  exi)ense  of  operation 
might  otherwise  be  attbrded. 

Book  trucks. — Some  form  of  book  truck  is  one  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable equipments  of  a  modern  library,  and  much  true  economy  will 
result  from  an  ami)le  supply,  even  if  the  first  cost  seems  large.  Made 
to  meet  a  limited  denuind  and  not  in  quantities,  the  usual  price  is  not 
unreasonable,  and  represents  more  actual  cost  and  lessi)rofit  than  more 
widely  used  goods. 

Catalogue  cases. — As  to  catalogue  cases  and  kindred  fittings, 
wherein  we  now  have  a  tolerable  uniformity,  the  rule  that  '*the  best  is 
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the  cheapest''  holds  true  in  nearly  all  particulars.  To  find  the  best  of 
those  now  made  is  fortunately  not  difficult,  and  in  procuring  such  the 
buyer  also  obtains  the  result  of  an  aggregate  amount  of  contributed 
library  experience  not  measured  by  dollars  and  cents. 

Much  more  might  doubtless  be  said  on  all  the  foregoing  topics  and 
on  many  which  have  been  unnamed.  ' 

Such  treatment,  however,  is  more  in  the  province  of  an  exhaustive 
library  manual,  and  needs  to  be  accompanied  by  numerous  illustrations, 
which  speak  better  than  words. 

GOVERN3IENT,   CONSTITFTION,  BY-LAWS,  InD  TRUSTEES. 

By  H.  M.  Utley,  Public  Librarian,  Detroit. 

[Fact-t  ill  the  four  footootcs  of  thia  article  are  from  comparative  library  exhibit  statiMticft  coUectad 

by  Xow  York  State  library.] 

Character  and  mode  of  maintenance  modify  details  of  library  govern- 
ment.   Those  commonly  known  as  public  libraries  are  usually  governed 

by  trustees. 

BOARDS   OF   TRUSTEES.  ^ 

Ho'w  constituted. — The  number  of  trustees  usually  varies  from  3 
to  0.^  In  a  few  instances  there  are  more,  but  this  increase  is  usually 
because  other  interests  are  to  be  represented,  sucli  as  an  individual 
founder  or  some  consolidated  corporation.  In  executive  management, 
a  small  board  is  most  efficient.  An  odd  number  of  trustees  is  advisable 
to  avoid  possibility  of  deadlock  on  any  question.  The  municipal  cor- 
poration is  usually  represented  on  the  board  by  the  mayor  or  president 
of  the  board  of  education,  and  sometimes  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools  also,  in  order  to  bring  the  library  into  closer  touch  with  the 
schools.  Women  are  sometimes  chosen  and  i)rove  well  fitted  for  the 
work. 

Ho'w  chosen. — In  most  cases  election  is  by  the  city  council.  Some- 
times this  is  on  nomination  of  the  mayor  and  sometimes  without  such 
nomination.  Election  is  often  l)y  popular  vote  at  annual  school  or 
municipal  elections.  In  a  few  cases  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
board  of  education,  who  select  trustees  outside  their  own  body.  This 
hai)j)ens  where  school  libraries  have  become  public  libraries.  The 
common  x)ractice  of  choice  by  city  council  or  by  people  accords  with 
the  idea  of  local  self-government  and  is  satisfactory.^ 

Term  of  office. — The  trustees  are  usually  divided  into  groups,  one 
group  retiring  each  year.     The  most  common  term  is  three  years.     A 

« 

'Of  63  representative  libraries  reporting,  18  have  0  trustees;  11  have  G;  0  have  5. 
Small  boards  are  generally  the  best  working  bodies. 

-Of  61  libraries  reporting,  trustees  of  37  are  appointed  by  mayor,  by  common 
council,  or  by  mayor  and  council;  trustees  of  16  are  elected  by  the  people.  One 
library  rei)ort3  a  self-perpetuating  board.  Tlio  tendency  in  Western  States  is  for 
common  council  to  appoint  directly  or  on  mayor's  nomination. 
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board  of  C  or  1)  elected  members,  2  or  3  respectively,  retirini;  annually,  is 
mo8t  popular.  In  i)ractice  there  is  more  diversity  in  length  of  term 
than  in  other  respects.  There  are  some  advantages  in  a  long  term  if 
the  incumbent  is  a  desirable  one.  Ex]>erience  and  familiarity  with  the 
working  and  needs  of  the  institution  are  useful  here  as  elsewhere.  But 
if  the  term  is  short,  a  valuable  member  may  bo  reelected  and  kept  in 
the  board,  while  a  listless  or  too  officious  member  may  be  succeeded  by 
some  better  person.^ 

Officers. — Treaaurer:  If  the  city  treasurer  is  ex  officio  treasurer  of 
the  library  fund,  the  tax  for  supi>orting  the  library  is  protected  by  his 
official  bond,  and  is  conveniently  drawn  on  from  time  to  time  as  needed. 
This  is  considered  the  better  practice,  though  sometimes  the  board 
elects  its  own  trea^surer  and  he  draws  from  the  city  in  a  lump  sum 
whatever  ai)propriation  has  been  made  for  the  purpose. 

Secretary :  The  duties  of  the  secretary  are  usually  signing  warrants 
on  the.  treasurer,  keeping  an  account  of  the  finances,  and  recording  the 
proceedings  of  the  board.  The  annual  financial  statement  is  made  by 
him  rather  than  the  city  treasurer.  He  is  also  the  buying  agent.  In  a 
large  library  this  work  must  necessarily  consume  much  time.  Whether 
a  person  shall  be  specially  employed  or  whether  the  duties  shall  be 
performed  by  a  trustee  or  by  tlie  librarian  must,  therefore,  depend  on 
circumstances. 

Lihrarian:  The  librarian  should  not  be  a  member  of  the  board.  He 
is  sometimes  secretary,  though  opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  this 
is  b(^st.  lie  should  attend  regular  board  meetings  for  consultation 
regarding-  the  afl'airs  of  the  library  and  to  give  his  advice  on  any  con- 
tenii)laled  action.  The  term  of  office  varies  from  one  to  three  years. 
In  some  instances  the  term  of  all  appointees  is  indetermin.ate,  and  the 
argument  in  favor  is  that  by  producing  a  feeling  of  security  in  tenure 
of  office  among  emi)loyees  more  earnest  and  enthusiastic  work  is 
secured,  while  the  board  may  dro^)  an  unsatisfactory  employee  at  any 
time.  If  the  lii)rariau  is  simply  custodian  of  the  books,  no  bond  should 
be  re(iuired  of  him.  But  if  he  is  superintendent,  executive  officer  of 
the  board,  has  the  manjigement  oX  its  business  aflairs  and  handles 
much  money,  he  should  be  treated  like  other  persons  emi)loyed  in  a 
simihir  cai)acity.  In  fact,  instances  are  rare  in  which  the  librarian 
gives  a  bond.  He  is  usually  intrusted  with  at  least  a  small  sum  of 
money  to  pay  certain  petty  bills,  such  as  exi)ressage,  i)Ostage,  et<;.,and 
renders  an  account  monthly  of  his  payments,  of  money  collected  in  the 
library  from  sale  of  catalogs,  lines,  etc.  The  treasurer's  receii^t  of  the 
sum  accounted  for  should  be  attached  to  the  report. 


'Tliirty-threo  out  of  61  librarieH  report  a  thre«-ycar  term;  7  a  two-year,  6  a  four- 
year,  6  a  tiv«-year,  2  a  six-year,  3  a  seven-year,  aud  1  a  life  term. 
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BYLAWS. 

Library  boards  are  bodies  corporate,  hold  the  property  and  fnnds  of 
tlie  library  in  their  own  name,  and  have  exclusive  control  of  them. 
They  make  to  the  municipality  an  annual  report,  which  must  show  the 
amount  of  money  received  from  all  sources  and  the  purposes  for  which 
it  has  been  expended,  the  number  of  books  bought  during  the  year, 
the  number  in  the  library,  the  extent  of  their  use,  and  other  facts  of 
•  gener.al  interest  tending  to  exhibit  the  proper  discharge  of  the  trust. 
These  reports  are  published  for  public  information.  Trustees  annually 
choose  the  usual  list  of  officers  from  their  own  members.  Standing 
committees  are  those  on  books,  on  administration,  on  reading  room,  on 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  on  finance.  Regular  meetings  are  usually 
held  once  a  month,  but  sometimes  oftener  and  sometimes  bimonthly. 
These  meetings  are  open  to  the  public,  and  the  newspapers  may  publish 
proceedings  of  general  interest.  Accounts  against  the  board  are  first 
l)assed  on  by  the  proper  committee,  who  indorse  their  approval  to  the 
board,  which  orders  a  warrant  on  the  treasurer  in  payment. 

The  eomnnttee  on  books  has  general  supervision  of  buying  bool^s, 
but  the  librarian  must  look  after  details.  The  committee  outlines  the 
policy  of  the  library,  fixes  the  sum  to  be  spent,  and  considers  special 
purchases,  but  is  not  supposed  to  give  attention  to  ordinary  current 
literature. 

The  committee  on  administration  recommends  appointments,  promo- 
tions, and  discharges,  and  salaries  of  the  library  staft^ — presumably  on 
consultation  with  the  librarian — and  final  action  on  all  these  matters 
rests  with  the  board.  Civil-service  rules  are  as  important  here  as  in 
any  branch  of  the  public  service,  if  not  more  so.  A  system  of  compet- 
itive examination  of  applicants  for  library  employment  is  prescribed  in 
some  libraries  and  is  coming  into  vogue,  to  the  manifest  improvement 
in  quality  of  library  assistants. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOL    LinUARIKS. 

These  are  under  control  of  the  board  of  education.  In  some  cases, 
usually  in  smaller  towns,  though  originally  established  for  the  schools, 
they  have  become  practically  public  libraries  and  are  still  managed  by 
the  board  of  education,  which  has  a  committee  of  three  or  five  charged 
with  their  special  oversight.  The  committee  has  no  authority  to  take 
final  action,  but  appointments  of  librarian  and  other  employees  and 
expenditures  of  money  are  made  by  the  board  itself.  As  the  library 
grows  and  its  management  becomes  more  complicated,  this  method  of 
government  is  found  cumbersome  and  lacking  in  practical  efficiency. 
In  such  cases  the  organization  of  a  library  commission  with  full  powers 
of  control  is  the  usual  practice. 
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COLLEGE   AND   PBOPRIETABY  LIBRARIES. 

College  libraries  are  controlled  by  the  trustees  of  the  college,  gener- 
ally with  a  library  committee  in  special  charge.  Proprietary  libraries 
are  managed  by  trustees  selected  by  the  proprietors.  Special  libraries, 
such  as  law  and  medical,  are  similar  in  their  management  to  proprie- 
tary libraries.  Trusts  established  by  private  benefaction  are  governed 
by  the  peculiar  provisions  in  each,  and  no  general  rules  arc  applicable. 

STATE   LIBRARIES. 

In  a  few  instances  State  libraries  are  managed  by  trustees;  in  most 
cases  the  governor  appoints  the  librarian.  There  is  a  library  committee 
in  ea<;h  house  of  the  legislature  which  considers  matters  of  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  the  library  and  specially  with  regard  to  appro- 
priations for  it,  but  has  no  power  or  authority  in  intervals  between 
sessions.  The  librarian  is  in  control  in  all  departments,  appoints  his 
own  subordinates,  makes  his  own  purchases,  subject  only  to  the  law 
governing  each  case.  The  criticism  on  the  gubernatorial  appointment 
system  is  that  the  tenure  of  office  is  too  uncertain.  Such  appointments 
may  bo  controlled  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  political  considerations, 
and  a  governor  seldom  continues  in  office  longer  than  two  or  three 
years.  An  inexperienced  librarian  and  a  new  staff  could  not  be 
expected  to  accomplish  very  much  in  a  short  term,  and  even  if  good 
work  were  done  it  might  be  quickly  undone  by  a  successor  \^ith  difler- 
ent  ideas.  Where  the  method  of  governing  by  trustees,  organized 
somewhat  as  are  those  of  public  libraries,  has  been  tried  it  has  been 
found  to  work  satisfactorily.  Other  jdans  tried  or  suggested  contem- 
plate the  appointment  of  the  librarian  by  the  legislature  or  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State. 

Whatever  tends  to  remove  the  library  in  all  its  management  and 
operations  as  far  as  possible  from  partisan  politics  is  to  its  advantage. 
This  is  true  of  all  classes  of  libraries,  not  alone  of  those  owned  by 
States.  Instances  are  rare  in  which  this  disturbing  clement  has  shown 
itself  in  city  libraries.  The  remedy  in  such  cases  lies  in  electing  as 
trustees  men  entirely  above  petty  considerations.^  Entangling  alli- 
ances with  religious  denominations  are  to  be  avoided  no  less  than  with 
political  parties.  Bigotry  and  intolerance  may  be  shown  quite  as  offen- 
sively in  one  as  in  the  other. 

In  another  respect  also  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  men  for 
library  boards.  It  is  not  every  "  good  fellow  ^'  who  would  make  a  good 
trustee.  Other  qualifications  being  assumed,  he  should  be  a  person  of 
good  sound  sense,  good  temper,  a  capacity  and  a  willingness  to  work. 
The  trustee  who  gives  no  attention  to  the  business  of  his  board  is 

*  Of  58  libraries  reporting,  -1 1  say  positively  that  i)olitics  Las  no  inliueiice  whatever, 
7  say  that  it  has,  and  7  say  that  it  has  to  sonic  extent.  All  agree  that  the  bane  of 
7>ublic  library  mauagoment  is  partisan  x>olitic8. 
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second  only  in  unfitness  to  the  one  who  wants  to  manage  the  whole 
thing  himself  and  in  his  own  way. 

Library  Service. 

By  Frank  P.  Hill, 
Librarian  Free  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 

This  paper  is  based  on  answers  to  the  following  questions  from  118 
out  of  210  libraries  written  to.  From  other  sources  partial  information 
was  obtained  concerning  111  other  libraries. 

These  libraries  represent  all  kinds  and  conditions;  from  the  village 
library  of  1,000  volumes  with  a  yearly  circulation  of  a  few  thousand  to 
that  of  the  Chicago  pubUc  library  with  its  yearly  circulation  of  2,094^094, 
and  embrace  free  public,  subscription,  college,  State,  historical,  refer- 
ence, and  special  libraries. 

The  letter  contained  the  following  inquiries: 


••ci 


Name. 

Addroflfl. 

Number  of  volnmes  in  library,  'V 

Cireulntioii. 

Librarian : 

How  appointed. 

Term  of  oflice. 

Salary. 

Select  books. 

Appoint  asdistants. 

Fix  staff  salaries. 

Purchase  supplies. 

Make  regulations. 

Decide  methods  of  classification,  cataloging,  and  distribution. 

General  saper vision. 

Specific  duties. 

Hours  of  daily  service. 

Vacation. 

Holidays. 

First  year  attended  American  Library  Association  meeting. 

Sent  to  American  Library  Association  meeting  at  expense  of  library,  c»r  is  time 
allowed,  or  both,  or  neither. 
Start': 

How  appointed. 

Examinations. 

Total  number  emxdoyed. 

List  of  titles,  with  number  employed  in  each  department  and  average  salary. 
(If  confidential,  please  so  state  it  and  the  facts  will  not  be  made  publi<\) 

Changes  in  titles  recommended. 

Extra  help  paid  by  the  hour  or  by  the  day. 

Start'  divided  into  departments,  i.  e.,  cataloging,  registration,  delivery,  reference, 
bureau  of  information,  slip-rack,  reading  room,  bindery. 

Meetings  for  consultation  and  improvement. 

Learn  work  in  all  departments  or  only  in  one. 

Graduated  scale  of  iJaj',  i.  e.,  so  much  first  three  months,  and  so  on. 

Vacation. 
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Staff — Continued. 
Holidays. 

Allowed  any  time  on  account  of  illness  without  loss  of  pay. 
Allowed  to  make  up  time  lost  in  other  ways. 
Hours  of  labor. 

Catalogcrs  work  shorter  time  than  other  members  of  the  staflf. 
Delivery  clerks  have  time  to  do  work  other  than  at  the  delivery  desk. 
Employ  boys  or  girls  for  runners. 
Send  library  messenger  for  lost  books,  or  is  such  work  done  by  the  police 

department. 
Separate  room  for  catalogers. 
If  cataloging  is  done  in  the  delivery  room,  please  state  if  the  noise  and  confnsion 

disturb  the  catalogers. 
Any  printed  rules  for  the  staff. 
How  many  are  members  of  the  American  Library  Association. 

Many  interestiug  facts  are  gleaned  from  the  reports  received.  All 
important  details  will  be  found  in  the  table. 

CHIEF   LIBRARIAN. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  article  to  name  the  qualifications 
neeessary  to  a  gf>od  librarian,  but  rather  toucliiug  all  points,  to  show 
the  present  condition  of  library  service. 

Selection. — Success  or  failure  of  a  library,  as  of  a  business,  depends 
on  the  ability  of  the  man  or  woman  at  its  head.  Only  trained  men  and 
women  should  be  in  charge. 

The  days  of  local  feeling  in  the  selection  of  librarian  and  assistants 
are  fast  i)assing  away,  and  cities  or  towns  that  compel  trustees  to 
engage  local  talent,  regardless  of  merit,  are  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  In  fact,  to  day  the  demand  for  good  librarians  is  beyond  the 
supply. 

The  librarian  should  be  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  good  executive. 

''The  true  librarian,"  as  Mr.Crunden  says,  ''  keeps  always  in  advance 
of  his  community  and  constantly  educates  it  to  make  greater  demands 
upon  him." 

Politics  should  not  be  permitted  to  aflect  the  appointment  of  trus- 
tees, librarians,  or  assistants;  and,  except  most  State  libraries  and  a 
few  city  libraries  controlled  by  common  councils,  there  is  little  to  com- 
plain of  on  this  score. 

^O^oxnen. — Women  have  ttiken  a  high  rank  in  the  profession,  not  only 
as  catalogers  and  assistants,  but  as  chief  librarians.  Of  the  508  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  American  Library  Association  237  are  women, 
and  of  this  number  93  are  at  the  head  of  libraries. 

Only  125  libraries  represented  in  the  American  Library  Association 
have  men  as  chief  librarians. 

Term  of  ofiELce. — This  is  usually  during  good  behavior,  though  52 
librarians  report  yearly  elections.  It  is  manifestly  in  the  interests  of 
the  institution  that  no  definite  time  be  mentioned,  ub  it  leaves  the  incum- 
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bent  free  to  go  o'l  with  his  good  work  without  interfereuce — provided 
always  that  he  retaiu  the  esteem  and  contidence  of  his  superiors. 
Long  term  contracts  are  irksome  alike  to  trustees  and  libnvrian.  If  a 
definite  term  is  fixed  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  by  those  ready  to  take 
the  pla<je  at  its  expiration.  Good  behavior  and  good  work  should  form 
the  only  basis  for  continuance  in  office. 

Duties. — The  librarian  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  institution 
should  be  consulted  in  all  matters  relating  to  its  management  and  effi- 
ciency and  as  to  i)lans  for  new  buildings.  The  most  satisfactory  results 
are  obtained  in  those  libraries  where  the  chief  librarian  is  permitted  to 
appoint  assistants,  select  books,  buy  supplies,  make  regulations,  decide 
methods  of  cataloging,  classifying,  and  lending,  subject  of  course  to 
the  approval  of  the  trustees. 

In  6S  libraries  such  responsibility  is  placed  virtually  on  the  librarian; 
while  only  16  report  that  the  whole  matter  is  in  charge  of  committees, 
the  librarian  being  merely  their  mouthpiece.  To  do  this  work  calls  for 
a  man  of  parts.  lie  must  have  a  wide  acquaintance  with  books  and 
literature,  and  show  good  judgment  in  selecting  his  staff.  In  a  word, 
he  must  be  capable  of  managing  the  business  as  well  as  the  literary 
side  of  the  library. 

The  question  of  making  the  librarian  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees 
is  perhai)s  a  delicate  one.  Against  the  proposal  it  is  urged:  (1)  That 
such  duties  entail  additional  labor  on  the  librarian ;  (2)  that  trustees  feel 
freer  to  discuss  the  librarian  and  his  management  when  he  is  absent. 

In  answer  it  may  be  said: 

1.  That  the  additional  labor  is  very  slight,  for  in  many  libraries  where 
the  secretary  is  a  trustee  the  records  are  written  up  by  some  one  con- 
nected with  the  library. 

2.  That  whenever  necessary  to  discuss  the  methods  of  the  librarian 
and  his  staff,  he  could  be  requested  to  withdraw. 

All  concede  that  the  librarian  should  be  present  at  board  meetings 
for  consultation  and  advice,  and  that  no  important  action  should  be 
taken  without  first  consulting  him.  The  tendency  certainly  is  toward 
making  him  secretary  of  the  board.  All  libraries  in  New  Jersey  estab- 
lished under  the  law  of  1884  are  obliged  to  do  this. 

The  plan  is  a  good  one,  for  as  secretary  the  librarian  keeps  the 
minutes,  audits  bills,  and  attends  to  everything  pertaining  to  the  office. 
He  is  thus  brought  into  closer  relations  with  the  trustees,  and  it  gives 
both  an  opportunity  to  study  the  library's  needs  more  carefully  than 
in  any  other  way.  Such  is  the  verdict  of  those  who  have  tried  both 
methods. 

Hours  of  service. — The  average  daily  service  appears  to  be  about 
eight  hours.  This  average  is  obtained  by  including  a  few  librarians 
who  report  only  five  hours'  service  and  quite  a  number  whose  time 
extends  to  ten  hours  per  day. 
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No  account  is  taken  of  library  work  done  outside  office  hours.  Should 
this  be  considered,  it  would  be  found  that  every  librarian  having  the 
interests  of  his  institution  at  heart  puts  nearly  all  his  waking  hours 
into  the  work. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  is  to  attend  the  annual  gathering 
of  the  American  Library  Association.  Many  a  young  librarian  has 
here  first  imbibed  that  enthusiasm  which  has  enabled  him  to  battle 
with  doubt  and  come  out  victor. 

Some  34  libraries  regularly  send  representatives  at  the  expense  and 
on  the  time  of  the  library;  12  libraries  report  that  time  but  not  money 
is  allowed. 

It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  the  money  spent  by  a  library  in  paying 
its  librarian's  expenses  for  attending  these  conferences  is  an  invest- 
ment giving  the  greatest  possible  interest.  Its  value  can  not  be  com- 
puted in  dollars  and  cents. 

Vacation. — This  is  as  welcome  and  as  necesiSary  to  the  librarian  as 
to  the  school  principal.  Some  librarians  are  obliged  to  take  their  vaca- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  American  Library  Association  meeting.  This 
}^  not  recommended.  Anyone  who  has  attended  an  American  Libhiry 
Association  conference  knows  that  means  simply  a  repetition  of  library 
work  wonderfully  intensified.  There  is  little  or  no  rest  for  the  enthusi- 
astic individual  at  these  gatherings,  because  ho  is  bound  to  get  all  new 
ideas  and  all  possible  information  from  his  brethren.  The  only  satis- 
factory vacation  is  to  drop  all  thought  of  the  library  and  hie  away 
to  some  q^uiet  spot  offering  rest  and  change  of  scene.  A  few  days  of 
such  exemption  from  library  cares  and  worry  benefit  alike  trustees, 
public,  staff,  and  librarian. 

To  the  librarian  is  usually  given  a  little  more  time  tbau  to  the  as- 
sistants. In  public  libraries  four  weeks  is  a  fair  allowance ;  in  college 
libraries  vacations  correspond  with  the  regular  college  vacations — 
about  three  months. 

Where  libraries  are  open  Sundays  and  holidays  the  librarian  is  not 
usually  in  attendance,  but  the  assistant  in  charge  receives  double  pay 
for  such  services. 

STAFF. 

Requisites. — At  the  Eound  Island  American  Library  Association 
meeting  in  1887  Mr.  James  Yates,  of  Leeds,  England,  laid  great  stress 
on  the  necessity  of  giving  the  chief  librarian  full  control  over  his 
staff*,  illustrating  liis  point  by  taking  an  ordinary  workshop  where 
**the  emi)loyer  is  bound  in  his  own  interests  to  see  that  his  employees 
are  provided  with  true  and  good  work  tools,  and  that  when  they  flinch 
they  must  bo  replaced.-- 

Peter  Cowell,  chief  librarian  of  the  Liverpool  public  libraries,  in  his 
pamphlet  on  public  library  staffs,  says: 

It  is  an  absohite  necessity  that  the  staff  shouhl  he  characterized  by  ability,  energy, 
and  a]>preciation  of  their  duties,  fur  otherNvise  a  lack  of  vitality  would  soou  bo  apx^ar- 
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ent  iu  the  library,  aud  a  corresponding  dcticieucy  iu  its  usefuluesa  and  popularity. 
When  the  staff  of  a  library  is  imbued  with  a  common  spirit,  and  that  spirit  is  iden- 
tified with  the  true  aims  aud  purposes  of  a  public  library,  it  follows  that  such  a 
library  will  soon  be  engaged  in  a  great  and  important  educational  work,  and  in 
exercising  a  wide  and  beneficial  influence. 

Harmony,  then,  as  well  as  fitness,  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
success  of  a  library.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  where  many  women 
are  gathered  together — for  pleasure  or  business — there  you  will  find 
cliques  and  jealousies.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  a  library  where 
wages  are  paid  according  to  the  duties  i)erformed. 

The  catalogers  and  reference  librarians  are  paid  better  than  the 
delivery  clerks  and  copyists.  What  might  be  called  "class  friend- 
ships'' are  formed,  wherein  those  of  a  higher  grade  look  down  on 
those  of  a  lower,  and,  as  sometimes  occurs,  do  not  want  to  associate 
with  or  do  the  work  of  the  other.  If  allowed  to  remain  such  a  spirit 
breeds  continual  dissension.  Pluck  it  out  at  once,  even  at  the  cost  of 
hard  feeling.  When  self  is  cast  aside  and  all  are  working  for  the  com- 
mon good  the  result  is  pleasing  alike  to  the  public,  the  trustees,  and 
the  staff.  The  members  of  the  staff  should  keep  in  touch  with  each 
other  as  well  as  with  all  departments  of  the  library.  Good  feelings 
produce  good  results.  It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  bring  the  staff  together 
(outside  of  library  hours)  to  discuss  library  matters;  and  better  still 
to  meet  socially  on  an  occasional  winter  evening.  Mr.  Whitney  says 
<*a  library  may  be  compared  to  a  watch,  each  part  iu  which  depends 
on  the  proi>er  action  of  the  other,  and  where  poor  work  in  the  least 
member  affects  the  whole."  Great  care  then  is  necessary  iu  the  selec- 
tion of  the  individual  members. 

Appointment. — Of  229  libraries  reporting,  only  17  state  that  ap- 
pointments are  made  on  the  result  of  written  examinations,  but  the 
consensus  of  opinion  at  the  Chicago  meeting  decidedly  favored  such 
examinations.     A  preliminary  examination  serves  two  purposes: 

1.  It  enables  the  committee  to  ascertain  the  ac(|uirenients  of  the 
candidate. 

1\  It  does  away  with  all  political  influence. 

A  candidate  and  his  friends,  finding  that  an  examination  is  neces- 
sary before  appointment  will  be  made,  hunt  for  some  more  con<>enial 
employment.  It  certainly  eliminates  undesirable  aspirants  and  leaves 
trustees  free  from  outside  influence. 

Such  examination  need  not  be  severe.  Grammar,  history,  and  liter- 
ature should  be  included,  s^iecial  attention  being  paid  to  writing  and 
spelling.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  one  has  obtained  the  required 
percentage  he  will  make  a  good  assistant;  on  the  other  hand,  in  my 
own  library,  for  instance,  it  sometimes  hapi)ens  that  an  individual  who 
has  barely  passed  proves  the  best  adapted  to  the  particular  work  re- 
quired. The  written  examination  should  be  followed  by  'Hrial  work" 
in  the  practical  details  of  the  library,  after  which  a  selection  can  be 
wisely  made. 
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It  is  much  easier  to  get  a  persou  on  thau  to  get  one  off  the  staff. 
At  the  Buffalo  conference,  in  1883,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

Besolredf  That  efficiency  in  library  administration  can  best  be  obtained  through 
the  applications  of  the  cardinal  princi])les  of  an  enlightened  civil  a  rvice,  viz,  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  <all  political  and  personal  influence;  appointment  for  definitely 
ascertained  fitness ;  promotion  for  merit,  and  retention  during  good  behavior;  and 

Besolvedy  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  association,  in  large  public  libraries,  subor- 
dinate employees  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  selected  by  competitive  examination, 
followed  by  a  probationary  term. 

When  competent  service  can  be  secured  for  subordinate  positions, 
preference  should  be  given  to  local  applicants. 

As  between  local  influence  and  competent  service  no  bar  should 
hinder  the  selection  of  the  person  best  qualified  for  the  work. 

The  establishment  of  the  library  school  at  Albany  and  of  training 
classes^  at  Pratt  Institute,  iJrooklyn,  and  Drexel  Institute,  Philadel- 
phia, makes  it  possible  to  procure  the  best  material  at  a  fair  price. 
There  is  no  longer  excuse  for  securing  incompetent  service. 

Titles. — Beyond  that  of  '^  first  assistant"  it  is  not  safe  to  recom- 
mend titles  for  the  various  heads  of  departments.  No  list  that  could 
be. prepared  would  suit  the  different  kinds  of  librarians  or  even  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country;  therefore,  each  library  must  regulate 
the  matter  to  suit  local  demands.^ 

Departments. — To  a  limited  extent  all  libraries  are  divided  into 
departments,  but  it  does  not*  follow  that  each  department  has  a  sepa- 
rate head. 

In  small  libraries  the  force  should  learn  work  in  all  departments; 
and  even  in  many  large  libraries  it  is  better  for  members  of  the  staff 
to  change  work  occasionally,  i.  e.,  the  catalogers  work  certain  hours 
in  the  day  at  cataloging  and  then  change  to  delivery  work,  etc.  Six- 
teen libraries  report  that  it  is  customary  for  the  staff  to  learn  the  work 
of  only  one  department,  except  in  cases  of  promotion.  It  is  better 
that  assistants  should  understand  all  departments  of  the  library,  in 
order  that  satisfactory  promotions  may  be  made. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  at  the  Chicago  conference  that  better  work 
would  be  accomplished  by  catalogers  if  a  sei)arate  room  were  pro- 
vided. The  library  proper  is  no  place  for  such  a  department,  for  the 
noise  and  confusion  at  the  delivery  desk  distract  the  mind.  For  the 
best  cataloging,  quiet  and  seclusion  are  i)rime  requisites. 


'October  1,  1893,  at  tbe  Armour  Institute,  Chicago,  a  third  class  "svas  opened,  in 
charge,  like  both  the  others,  of  a  graduate  of  the  library  school. — M.  D. 

^Americans  are  beginning  to  use  the  better  form,  common  in  England,  of  "  public 
librarian-'  instead  of  ''librarian  oT  the  public  library  of,''  and  "of  sublibrarian  ," 
"subcataloger,"  '*  classifier,"  etc.,  instead  of  tho  longer  "  assistant  librarian,"  ''assis- 
tant cataloger."  etc.  "Clerk  in  charge  of  the  sholf-list  department,"  and  similar 
infelicitous  titles,  are  giving  "way  to  short  de8crij)tive  titles  like  "shelf-lister," 
"accession  clerk."  "loan  clerk,"  "indexcr,"  "reference  librarian."  Also  "page"  is 
better  than  "messenger,"  "director"  than  "superintendent." — M.  D. 
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.    Girls  14  to  10  years  of  age  do  better  work  as  runners  than  boys,  and 
are  more  easily  managed. 

When  possible  the  police  department  should  be  utilized  in  recover- 
ing books  from  persistent  delinquents.  Only  a  few  of  the  larger 
libraries  employ  a  special  messenger  for  this  purpose. 

Daily  service. — Returns  show  a  reduction  within  a  few  years  in  the 
average  library  day  from  8^  to  7J  hours.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  the  reduction  has  resulted  in  better  work.  With  others  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  so,  but  the  claim  can  not  be  proved.  In  two  libra- 
ries, catalogors  work  longer  than  employees  in  other  departments. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  should  be  so;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  cataloging  is  not  only  more  trying  and  more  worrisome,  but  it 
requires  better  mental  caliber  than  does  the  delivery  desk. 

By  a  vote  of  4  to  1  the  association  decided  that  owing  to  the  nature 
of  their  work  catalogers  ought  to  have  shorter  rather  than  longer 
hours. 

(lencrally  speaking,  the  smaller  the  library  the  longer  the  hours  of 
service.* 

Vacation. — A  fair  average  fi)r  vacation  is  about  three  weeks,  and  to 
this  is  added  (by  a  very  few  libraries)  an  extra  ten  days  during  the 
winter — a  boon  api)reciated  by  the  favored  ones.  Some  large  libraries 
also  allow  absence  not  exceeding  twenty  days  during  the  year  for  illness, 
^lost  boards  of  trustees,  however,  do  not  deduct  from  pay  for  absence 
on  account  of  illness.^ 

Time  record. — In  large  libraries  some  check  is  necessary  to  prevent 
tardiness.  As  at  school  some  pupils  are  prett}-  certain  to  be  late  unless 
punishment  is  meted  out,  so  among  library  emi)loyees  the  same  fault 
occurs  unless  means  are  t.iken  to  i)revent  it. 

A  simple  and  effective  method  is  to  i)rovido  a  book  of  loosely-bound 
sheets,  each  sheet  headed  with  the  name  of  an  employee,  who  records 


'This  i3  bccauso  tlio  small  library  usually  starts  with  false  notions  of  the  work. 
The  larger  libraries  have  gained  experience  which  tea<'lies  that  better  results  can  be 
attained  by  adopting,  not  a  mechanical  system,  but  hours  suitable  to  individuat 
work.  This  av<*rage  of  seven  and  a  half  is  found  by  iuclu<ling  many  libraries  that 
still  exact  unreasonable  hours.  It  will  doubtless  grow  still  smalh?r  as  the  lessons 
of  experience  are  moro  carefully  studied. — M.  1). 

-A  theory  justifying  this  payment  for  services  not  rendere<l  is  that,  rather  than 
have  lost  time  deducted,  some  employees  will  come  to  the  library  when  their  hoaltk 
and  future  best  work  reciuire  them  to  be  at  home  or  in  bed.  Hut,  en  the  other  hand, 
it  is  well  known  that,  oftener,  if  as  much  salary  will  be  drawn  by  staying  at  home,, 
many  will  skip  days  when  they  might  better  bo  on  duty.  Absolute  ftiirnoss  requires 
that  those  who  do  not  exhaust  their  allowance  for  illness  during  the  year  may  add 
the  time  to  the  annual  vacation,  and  this  resolves  itself  into  the  direct  businesslike 
method  of  giving  a  liberal  allowance,  say  six  weeks  (or  half  the  teacher's  usual 
vacation)  for  vacation  and  illness,  and  deducting  for  any  absence  for  whatever 
cause  beyond  this.  However  much  the  librarian  may  sympathize  with  a  deserving 
assistant  in  poor  health,  ho  has  no  right  to  dispense  the  taxpayers'  money  in  charity, 
however  worthily  bestowed. — M.  D. 
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in  ink  the  time  of  arrival  and  departure;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  book  holds  a  truthful  record  of  attendance.  I  say  truthful,  becaase 
I  believe  that  if  each  meinlxT  of  the  staff  is  placed  on  honor  and 
allowed  to  make  his  own  entry,  rather  than  report  to  some  superior, 
there  will  bo  no  intentional  errors.^ 

Salaries.^ — **  The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.''  The  following  reso- 
lution, adopted  by  the  American  Library  Association  at  its  meeting  in 
Chicago,  represents  the  ideal  rather  than  the  real  condition  of  libra- 
rians and  assistants: 

lieaolred,  That  in  tho  opinion  of  the  American  Library  Association  the  qualifica- 
tions and  nalaries  of  library  assistants  in  important  i>oRition8  should  bo  on  a  par 
with  liigli  school  teachers;  that  applicants  for  positions  in  librsiries  should  havo  at 
least  a  high  school  education ;  and  that  tho  heads  of  largo  libraries  should  havo  sal- 
aries not  less  than  tlioso  of  public  school  Huperintendents  in  tho  same  cities. 

Usually,  salaries  are  much  lower  than  those  of  teachers  and  school 
principals,  and  with  no  apparent  reason  for  the  difference,  unless  it  bo 
the  successful  efforts  of  some  librarians  to  conceal  their  salary  lists. 
In  a  table  such  as  that  ai)pended  to  tliis  report  it  is  impossible  to 
include  a  complete  list  of  employees;  therefore  the  amounts  received 
by  the  librarian  and  first  assistant  only  are  given. 

The  effect  of  such  publicity  ought  to  be  beneficial  to  the  profession, 
encouraging  those  on  low  salaries  to  ask  their  trustees  for  increase, 
and  enabling  trustees,  without  fear  of  criticism,  to  make  such  a  fair 
increase  as  will  place  their  institutions  on  a  level  with  others  in  more 
favored  localities. 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  a  board,  on  finding  that  it  is  i>aying  higher 
salaries  than  those  in  another  city  of  corresponding  size  and  wealth, 
will  attempt  to  cut  down  salaries,  for*  it  is  easier  to  havo  salaries 
increased  than  decreased.  As  each  community  has  its  own  local  con- 
ditions it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  for  salaries. 

From  170  reports  we  find  the  average  yearly  salary  $1,304  for  chief 
librarians;  $042  for  first  assistants,  and  $375  for  general  assistants. 
These  averages  are  low,  but  the  tendency  is  upward. 

Payment  by  the  hour  is  resorted  to  by  a  few  libraries,  but  the  prac- 
tice is  not  recommended,  as  it  has  proved  imjwssible  to  arrange  a  satis- 
factory schedule;  though  substitutes  are  engaged  by  the  hour. 

For  Sunday  and  holiday  work  it  is  customary  to  allow  double  pay. 

*Thc  best  method  of  recording  time,  now  coming  into  wide  use  is  by  an  attachment 
to  a  clock  by  which  tlio  exact  juinutc  of  coming  and  going  is  recorded  nicchanically. 
It  is  much  quicker  and  cheaper,  but  its  great  advantage  is  in  eliminating  all  ques- 
tion of  personal  accuracy  in  tho  record  niade  by  an  assistant  or  a  recording  clerk. 

5 See  full  discussion  in  A.  L.  A.  proceedings;  1803,  pp.  34-37,  41-42. 
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SUMMARY. 

(1)  Politics  should  not  enter  into  the  appointment  of  trustees,  libra- 
rians, or  assistants. 

(2)  Only  trained  men  and  women  should  be  plaeed  at  the  hea<l  of 
libraries. 

(3)  The  better  the  material  selected,  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the 
administration  of  the  institution. 

(4)  In  cities  and  towns  where  he  is  held  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  library,  the  librarian  should  have  the  appointment  of  all  assist- 
ants and  other  employees. 

(5)  Term  of  office  should  be  durin^i:  good  behavior. 

(C)  livery  library  should  be  a  member  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation, and  should  be  representeil  at  all  its  meetings. 

(7)  Catalogers  should  have  shorter  hours  than  other  library  workers, 
and  should  have  a  separate  room. 

(8)  Applicants  for  library  i>ositions  should  have  at  least  a  high  school 
education. 

(D)  Applicants  should  be  required  to  pass  written  examinations  before 
being  apiwinted. 

(10)  Assistants  should  learn  ^o  do  work  in  all  departments. 

(11)  Seven  to  eight  hours  constitute  a  good  day's  work. 

(12)  Library  assistants  should  have  four  weeks'  vacation  during  the 
year. 

(13)  Qualifications  and  salaries  of  library  assistants  in  important 
positions  should  be  on  a  par  with  high  school  teachers. 

(14)  Heads  of  large  libraries  should  have  salaries  not  less  than  those 
of  xmblic  school  superintendents  in  the  same  cities. 

(15)  Library  salaries  ought  to  \>e  published. 
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The  Los  Anoeles  Public  Library  Training  Class. 

By  Tessa  L.  Kei-so,  Public  Librarian,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Ill  October,  1891,  the  following  rules  were  adopted  by  the  board: 

That  previous  to  being  given  paid  employment  all  applicants  be 
re<iiiired  to  take  a  course  of  training  in  the  library,  not  to  exceed  six 
nuniths. 

That  once  every  three  months  an  examination  shall  bo  held  of  such 
candidates  as  may  have  presented  themselves  for  admission  to  the 
classes. 

That  these  examinations  be  general  in  character,  aiming  only  to 
determine  whether  by  previcms  education  and  natural  adaptability  the 
qualiijctations  of  the  applicant  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  undertak- 
ing of  library  work. 

That,  having  given  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  qualification ,  the 
candidate  be  accepted  as  a  pupil  in  the  training  olass,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

Entrance  examination, — Open  to  young  women  of  not  less  than  17 
years  of  age.  Candidates  to  file  written  applications  on  following  blank 
provided  for  this  puriwse,  agreeing  to  give  three  hours'  daily  service 
for  a  period  of  six  months. 

APPLICATION   FOR   POSITION   AS   LIBHARV    PUPIL. 

To  the  Board  of  Dircvtors  of  the  Lob  Angeles  Puhlh  Library: 

I  hereby  make  upiilication  to  bo  placed  on  the  list  for  appointment  as  a  pupil  in 
the  public  library,  subject  to  existing  rules  and  any  rules  to  be  hereafter  made  by 
the  board  of  directors,  and  I  herewith  furnish  answers  to  the  questions  below  in  my 
own  handwriting. 


QiH'Hlions.  Answer*. 


1.  (livo  fidl  nnnio 

2.  Keshlirme  <«treit  nnd  iiumbor) 

3.  How  long  liavo  you  rt'sidtd  in   \.oh 

AnK«*l«*H? 

4.  Plaro  of  birth 

6.  Apo 

G.  Aro  you  «n;rnff<?«l  J"  any  otMMipation  / 

( ; i vc  iiarticulara 

7.  AVliat    m:IiooI  Iraininj:  and    luiKiness 

rxpcru'uce,  if  any,  liavo  j-ou  had/  — 

8.  llaveyouafalhcr'livinfj?    IfBo,  siato 

where  and  in  what  buninoss 

0.  llavo  you  a nu»th<T living? 

10.  Do  yoli  re«ido \s  ith  >ouri)an*nt8.' 

11.  What  is  tho  condition  of  your  pt-neral 

health? 

12.  Have  you  lead  tho  printed  ruh-8  and 

rf^gnlations  of  tho  lihrarv  ? 

13.  Ifavo  j'ouany  knowh>dgeof  languageH  / 

<tivopartienlarrt '. 

14.  Ciivo  names  and  addrt»s8  ol'mt  least  two 

peraons  to  whom  you  refer 


[Signature  of  applicant.] 

Name 


Address 
Dated ,  189—. 
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Los  AngtXts  Public  Library  Training  Claaa. 

REQUIKKMENTS. 

Tho  library,  in  its  training  class,  does  not  profess  to  give  general  information,  or 
to  uiukc  u})  doficicucics  in  early  education,  and  therefore  requires  of  all  candidates 
for  admission  to  tho  class  attainments  equivalent  at  least  to  those  of  a  completed 
high  school  course. 

Before  submitting  themselves  for  examination,  candidates  must  have  informed 
themselves  of  tho  contents  both  of  tho  preface  and  appendix  to  the  finding  list,  and 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  library. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  in  literature,  history,  current  topics,  and  business 
forms.  No  promise  of  permanent  employment  in  this  library  is  held  out  to  any  can- 
didate; but  all  regular  appointments  to  the  library  staff  are  made  from  the  ranks  of 
the  library  training  class  graduates. 

Applicants  must  bo  3'oung  women  not  under  17  years  of  age,  and  they  must  agree 
to  give  three  hours*  daily  service  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time,  ujion  passing  au  examination  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  board, 
they  will  be  placed  on  the  substitute  list  for  paid  emplo^Muent  as*opportunity  offers. 

SUC^GE.STKI)    I»UKl»AUATIOX   FOR  EXTRAXCK    EXAMIXATIOX. 

Make  a  copy  of  the  IKK)  (history)  classification  a<lopted  by  this  library. 
Fill  in  with  the  names  of  the  most  important  authors  and  titles  of  books  on  the 
ditlerent  periods  and  countries. 

Sec  Dewey — Decimal  Classification. 
See  Adams's  Historical  Literature. 
Sec  Freeman's  Outlines. 
See  Allen^s  History  Topics. 
Make  a  copy  of  the  800  (literature)  classification  adopted  by  this  library. 
Fill  in  with  tho  titles  of  the  most  important  books  of  tho  authors  there  repre- 
sented. 

See  Stodman — Encyclopedia  of  American  I^iterature. 
See  Underwood — Handbook  of  English  Literature. 
See  AUibone — Dictionary  of  Authors. 
See  Scherer — History  of  German  Literature. 
See  Van  Laun — History  of  French  Literature. 
See  Ticknor — History  of  Spanish  Literature. 
Sec  Quackenbos — Ancient  and  Classical  Literature. 
See  Dewey — Decimal  Classilication. 
Croui>  tho  800  (literature)  classilication  into  centuries,  thereby  making  a  contem- 
poraneous classification  of  the  literature  of  all  countries. 
See  Dewey — Decimal  Classification. 
Make  a  coi)y  of  the  320  and  330  (political  economy  and  social  science)  classifica- 
tion.    Fill  in  with  authors  and  titles  of  books  best  representing  subheads  of  these 
classes. 

See  Dewev — Decimal  Classification. 
Be  able  to  name  at  least  one  authority  on  each  one  of  the  subclasses  of  500  (natural 
science). 

See  Dewey — Decimal  Classilication. 
Be  familiar  with  the  names  and  dates  given  in  the  180-190  (history  of  philosophy) 
classification. 

See  Dewey — Decimal  Classification. 
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The  examination  is  largely  oral,  and  is  conducted  by  a  committee  of 
tlirec  of  the  directors.  The  following  specimen  questions  from  the 
last  examination  show  its  nature: 

1.  Do  you  take  books  from  the  library  i 

2.  Have  you  read  tho  preface  and  appendix  to  the  iludiug  liBtf 

3.  What  is  Poole's  Indtixf 

4.  What  system  of  classification  is  used  in  this  library? 

5.  Have  you  rood  the  rules  and  regrulations  of  this  library,  and  (jnestionB  bearing 
tlicreou  ? 

6.  What  periodicals  do  you  read  f 

7.  Name  the  three  largest  towns  in  Los  Angeles  County  in  order. 

8.  What  are  the  population,  area,  and  manufactures  of  Los  Angeles? 

9.  Write  the  names  of  five  leadiug  American  novelists. 

10.  Write  the  titles  of  five  loadinjc  American  periodicals.  Five  loading  British 
periodicals. 

11.  When  was  the  first  Atlantic  cable  laid? 

12.  What  IS  the  oldest  record  of  a  public  library? 

13.  Who  invented  printing  and  when  was  it  introduced? 

11.  Write  the  names  of  live  leading  American  daily  newspapers. 

15.  Mention  one  writer  and  one  book  on  each  of  the  following  sabjects:  Philoao- 
phy,  religion,  education,  astronomy,  geology,  line  arts,  travels. 

16.  Write  the  title  of  one  work  of  the  fcdlowing  authors,  giving  author's  nation- 
ality :  Knskin,  l*rescott,  Darwin,  Schiller,  Hugh  Miller. 

17.  Write  the  names  of  authors  of  the  following  works:  Sartor  Resartns,  Don 
Quixote,  Jerusahjiu  Delivered,  Kobinson  Crusoe,  (Jates  Ajar,  Pentateuch,  Mother 
Goose,  Locksley  Hall,  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  Wealth  of  Xations,  Water  Babies. 

18.  Who  made  the  lirst  Knglish  dictionary,  and  when? 

19.  Name  the  standard  English  dictionaries  of  to-day,  and  describe  their  respective 
merits. 

20.  Who  was  the  founder  of  the  school  of  American  fiction? 

21.  Write  the  names  of  five  leading  American  poets.     Five  leading  English  poets. 

22.  Locate  by  century  and  briefly  characterize:  Bacon,  Moliere,  (jlarrick,  Michael 
Angelo,  Newton,  Copernicus,  Tasso,  Pope,  Milton,  Spanish  Armada,  Nelson,  Cervantes, 
Shakespeare,  etc. 

Enough  candidates,  i.  e.,  not  less  than  six,  having  satisfactorily 
passed  the  entrance  examination  they  immediately  rei>ort  for  duty, 
and  from  this  time  are  governed  by  the  rnles  and  regulations  of  the 
regular  start'.  Hours  of  arriv^al  are  assigned  to  each  pupD,  and  their 
names  arc  entered  on  the  time  register  for  regular  employees.  All 
absence  and  tardiness  from  whatever  cause  is  noted  and  reported  to 
the  examining  committee  on  the  day  of  the  final  examination.  Very 
little  theoretic  instruction  is  given,  the  work  of  the  pupil  being  abso- 
lutely practical;  not  part  of,  but  all  the  actual  daily  routine  of  the 
library  is  8upi)lemented  by  lectures  on  library  economy  and  compara- 
tive literature.  Puiiils  are  encouraged  to  attend  the  meetings  of  tlie 
Southern  California  Library  Club,  where  topics  of  a  technical  and  gen- 
eral nature  are  discussed  by  teachers  and  librarians  of  Los  Angeles 
and  surrounding  towns.  Pupils  are  not  only  shown  how  a  thing  is 
done;  they  are  required  to  do  it  themselves.  Under  direction  of  the 
assistant  librarian,  each  puplil  in  turn  serves  as  an  understudy  to  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments.    The  liUrary  has  a  collection  of 
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blaiikH  from  40  or  50  American  and  English  libraries  which  are  used 
for  comparative  study  in  the  different  departments.  No  fees  for  either 
the  first  or  second  course  are  exacted,  and  no  conditions  requiring 
educational  diplomas  arc  made.  Apprenticeshii)  is  divided  into  two 
courses  of  six  months  of  three  hours'  daily  service  each,  and  the  work 

of  each  student  is  apportioned  as  follows : 

• 

FIRST  COURSK,  THREE  TERMS,  TWO  MONTHS  EACH. 

First  term^  eight  tceeks,  three  hours  dailtf. 

Accession  1  first  to  sixth  week, — First  week:  Theory  of  solootiDg  aud  buying  books, 
priccii;  editions,  duty,  transportation.  Second  week:  Examination  of  trade  cata- 
logs, publisLers'  lista,  and  second-band  catalogs.  Third  and  fonrth  weeks:  Coir- 
rcspoudcnco,  including  libniry  handwriting,  care  of  letter,  order,  and  gift  books, 
letter  iilos,  jiresBcs,  etc.  Fifth  and  sixth  weeks:  Heoeptiou  of  books,  checking  bills, 
preparation  of  books  for  the  shelves. 

liindiiuj  and  maxUnfjt  seventh  and  eighth  ujwiirs.— Student  i)rep«'ires  books  for  bindery, 
kcepH  bindery  book,  inspects  bindery,  receives,  checks,  records  and  files  the  x>eriod- 
icals  and  newspapers,  earo  of  periodical  subscription  lists,  use  of  X)0Btal  notes  and 
money  orders,  local  and  foreign  rates  for  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  matter 
explained. 

Second  lerwj  eight  weckSj  three  hours  daily. 

Classification,  first  to  fourth  week. — Dewey  and  Cutter  systems  taught,  others 
explained.  Last  week  in  this  Avork  given  to  study  of  typographic  form  of  cata- 
logs. Three  hours  each  month  given  to  reading  proof  of  library  bulletin  and 
special  lists.  A  rotatory  schedule  is  arranged  to  cover  three  months,  assigning  to 
each  pupil  the  Avcekly  care  of  one  of  the  10  classes  in  the  circulating  department* 
During  this  time  pupils  have  the  entire  caro  of  the  difleront  classes,  keopiug  the 
shelves  in  order,  the  books  neatly  labeled,  the  shelf  sheets  up  to  date,  reporting 
missing  volumes,  etc. 

licfercnce,  fourth  to  eighth  week. — First  week:  Study  of  catalogs  and  bibliographies. 
Second  week:  Examination  of  reference  books,  compilation  of  five  lists  of  reference 
books,  viz,  one  of  $500,  one  of  $1,000,  one  of  $2,000,  one  of  $2,500,  and  one  of  $5,000, 
respectively.  Third  week:  Study  of  authorities  on  history,  i>olitical  economy,  relig- 
ion, and  art.  Fourth  week :  Compilation  of  a  sivecial  list.  Subjects  of  lists  prepared 
by  previous  classes  are  as  follows:  Arthurian  legends,  American  history  by  periods, 
American  history  by  geographical  divisions,  a  study  of  California  State  documents 
with  reports  made  to  the  governor,  a  study  of  works  on  ancient  art,  a  study  of  the 
St.  Amand  scries.  United  States  publications.  *  *  ""  These  studies  embrace  the 
mechanical  form  of  the  volumes,  the  standing  and  personality  of  the  author,  and 
the  source  and  comparative  merit  o^  the  text. 

Third  tcrw,  tight  ivveks,  three  hours  daihj. 

Loan  and  <»/jf//.— First  week :  Library  use.  Pupil  makes  a  collection  of  all  blanks 
used  iu  this  library,  and  examines  the  collections  of  blanks  of  other  libraries,  which 
are  mounted  and  indexed  for  this  use.  Second  week:  Home  use.  Pupil  completes 
her  collection  and  examination  of  blanks,  and  studies  various  methods  of  charging, 
recording,  lost  and  overdue  books,  school  loans,  branch  libraries,  etc.  Third  week : 
Kcgistration.  Pupil  is  stationed  at  registry  desk  to  do  actual  service  under  direction 
of  the  clerk  in  charge.     Fourth  week:  Pupil  studies  arrangement  of  shelves,  nota- 
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tion^  vnliio  of  fixed  aud  ro1:itivo  locatioiiH,  caro  of  docnment-S;  pamphlets,  mapa^ 
muKic,  x^^i'io^^i^^^il^y  slielf  BhcetH,  etc.  Fifth  to  eighth  week,  inclusive:  Pupils  are 
nssigiipd  to  practical  work  at  the  receiving,  delivery,  and  registry  desks. 

Examination, — Having  completed  the  nix  months  course,  a  written  examination, 
covering  the  w«>rk  done,  is  required.  Time,  10  liours;  total  numher  of  credits,  500, 
divided  as  follows: 

Accession  (12  ciuestions) 120 

Clikssilication  nud  reference  (10  questions) 100 

Loan  aud  shelf  (12  questions) 120 

Thesis 100 

Thesis  to  ho  <»n  some  suhject  of  lihrury  economy  selected  hy  the  pupil  and  approved 
hy  the  committee,  and  suhmitted  on  the  day  of  examination. 

Pupils  passing  with  an  average  of  70  per  cent  receive  certificates,  an  average  of 
85  i)er  cent  entitling  them  to  employment  in  the  lihrary  for  six  mouths,  four  hours  a 
day,  at  $10  per  mouth,  provided  the  pupil  takes  the  second  course. 

Los  Angklks  Public  Lihuary. 

PUPir/s   CEUTIFICATE. 

Los  AxGELKS,  Cal., ,  189 — . 

This  is  to  certify  that r-  has  completed  the  first  course  of  six  mouths' 

study  in  this  lihrary  for  the  ]>urpose  of  qualifying  in  the  duties  of  an  attendant,  and 
has  passed  the  prescribed  examination  with  credit. 

Maximum  credits, . 

Percentage  ohtaiued, . 

,  President, 

Attest: 


y 

Chrix  aud  Librarian. 

Following  is  the  final  first  course  examination,  given  to  the  last  class,  with  sub- 
jects of  theses.     Ten  «redits  are  assigned  to  each /luestion. 

1.  What  is  the  main  linancial  Bupx)ort  of  this  lihrary ;  how  is  it  derived,  aud  undor 
what  conditions  ? 

2.  Describe  concisely  everything  that  is  done  with  a  hook,  or  in  relation  to  it, 
from  the  time  it  is  ordered  to  the  time  it  gets  on  the  library  shelves. 

3.  Name  at  least  live  great  hook  markets  of  the  world. 

4.  What  is  the  average  discount  to  a  public  library  on  American  hooks  bought  in 
New  York  ? 

5.  Name  at  least  six  authentic  sources,  not  necessarily  American,  of  value  to  the 
librarian  in  the  selection  of  books. 

G.  Name  at  least  live  large  American  publishing  houses,  giving  their  location. 

7.  What  American  publishing  tirm  makes  a  specialty  of  maps,  atlases,  guides, 
etc.,  and  where  is  it  located f 

8.  How  would  you  trace  the  price  and  publisher  of  an  American  book  puhlishod 
within  the  last  six  months? 

9.  What  determines  the  value  of  an  edition  for  public  library  usef 

10.  Describe  concisely  the  purpose  and  form  of  the  accession  book. 

11.  Note  briefly  the  records  necessary  in  the  accession  department. 
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12.  Abbreviate — 


1.  Biography. 

15. 

Incliuliiig. 

29.  Series. 

2.  lUnstratecl. 

16. 

American. 

30.  Supplement. 

3.  Society. 

17. 

Lar^c  octavo. 

31.  Introduction. 

4.  TraiislatAjd-or. 

18. 

Conipiled-er. 

32.  Copy-copyrighted. 

5.  Clirouologic. 

19. 

Boru. 

33.  Fiction. 

G.  Died. 

20. 

French. 

34.  German. 

7.  From. 

21. 

Greek. 

35.  Italian. 

8.  ChriHti.'iu. 

22. 

Roman. 

36.  i^UHsian. 

9.  Latin. 

23. 

Danish. 

37.  English. 

10.  Swedish. 

24. 

Nuniher-8. 

38.  Part. 

11.  MatiiiK(Tipt. 

25. 

Engravcr-ed. 

39.  Pseudonym. 

ll>.  rublishea-or. 

2(5. 

EditioM-or. 

40.  Volumes. 

13.  Anoiiyiuous. 

27. 

Catalogue. 

14.  Kei>ort. 

28. 

Journal. 

13.  What  are  tlio  principal  systems  of  clasHirication  adopted  by  American  libra- 
ries, and  what  are  their  chief  points  of  variance? 

14.  What  are  some  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Dewey  system  f 

15.  Deiiue  the  classification  or  arrangement  adopted  in  a  classed  catalog,  an 
author  catalog,  a  dictionary  catalog,  and  cite  an  instance  of  each. 

10.  What  are  the  chief  enemies  of  a  library  book  and  the  causes  of  its  ii^ury  and 
destruction  ? 

17.  Explain  notation,  cla*<siiication,  and  cataloging,  and  define  their  relative 
connection. 

18.  Name  the  principal  dictionaries  of  the  English  langnago  in  use  to-day,  and 
give  your  estimate  of  their  comparative  merits  and  advantages. 

19.  Name  live  important  books  issued  during  the  last  six  months,  with  description 
and  critical  note. 

20.  Give  a  list  of  5  daily,  10  weekly,  and  20  monthly  periodicals  you  would  sug- 
gest for  a  pnblio  library  newsroom. 

21.  Describe  briefly  the  bibliographic  periodicals  of  this  country. 

22.  Describe  Poole's  Index. 

23.  In  looking  up  the  subject  of  the  Gcformation,  of  what  assistance  wonld  the 
D.  C.  be  to  you? 

24.  Define  923,  143,  68,  h\ 

25.  What  catalogs  of  United  States  public  documents  have  been  and  are  being 
issued  f 

26.  What  connection  have  the  following-named  ])ersous  with  American  literature f 
Justin  Winsor,  K.  R.  Bowker,  F.  Leypoldt,  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  Win.  I.  Fletcher, 
Wm.  Dwight  W^hitney. 

27.  Make  as  complete  a  list  as  you  can  of  the  magazines  and  reviews  on  iile  in  the 
reference  room  of  this  library. 

28.  Of  what  special  fiction  lists  have  you  knowledge? 

29.  Who  is  eligilde  to  membership  in  this  library,  and  under  what  conditions? 

30.  What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  guarantor? 

31.  Describe  the  Kchool-delivery  system  of  this  library. 

32.  Outline  briefly  the  delivery-station  system  and  thi'  branch-library  system. 

33.  Specify  briefly  the  rules  of  this  library  for  the  time  limitations  of  book  loans: 
for  fines  impost'd  for  delinquencies;  for  the  security  to  bo  given  in  case  of  loss  of 
book  or  card. 

34.  What  is  the  function  of  the  shelf  sheet? 

35.  Give  a  form  of  monthly  report  on  the  work  of  a  public  library. 

36.  Give  the  points  to  be  covered  by  the  in<lex  to  the  membership  of  a  pnblic 
library. 

ED  93 49 
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37.  State,  as  noarly  as  you  can,  tbo  relative  circulation  of  the  cliflTcront  classes  of 
this  library. 

38.  Describe  the  *^Blip  case''  ami  its  uses. 

39.  Mako  uu  imaginary  receipted  invoice  for  any  twclvo  books,  showing  various 
discounts  of  25,  o3l,  and  40  per  cent. 

40.  Describe  the  qualifications  necessary  for  6uc<-es8  in  an  attendant  who  waits 
on  tbo  public  at  the  counter. 

Subjects  of  theses:  "Lil)rary  benefactions,''  1,293  words;  "Two  aspects  of  the 
library  question,  education — recreation,''  1,328  wonbi;  ''Importance  of  proper  read- 
ing for  the  young,-'  1,100  words;  * 'American  bibliographies,"  1,399  words;  "Charg- 
ing systems,"  1,650  words;  *•' Service  at  the  desk  in  a  imbli<5  library,"  1,008  words. 

s^X()^[^)  course,  six  months. 

Two  icnnny  three  months  cachj  three  hours  daily. 

First  term.  Practical  catab>;L;iug,  Cutter  system  taught;  others  explained. 

Second  term.  Theoretic  work  based  on  deductions  made  by  careful  study  of  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  library  reports  and  statistics  and  professional  periodicals.  Thor- 
ough study  of  California  State  law  governing  libraries,  and  of  its  application  in 
municipal  administration. 

Examination, — Technical,  Avritten  ;  ten  hours;  percentages  same  as  for  first  course; 
no  thesis.     Pupils  receive  the  following  eertiiicate : 

Los   AXGKLKS   PUHLIC   LllUJAUY. 

rri'ir/s  rERTiFicATi:. 

Los  AxcJKLEs,  Cal., ,  189 — . 

This  is  to  certify  that has  completed  the  second  course  of  six  months' 

study  in  this  library  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  in  the  duties  of  a  cataloger,  oud 
has  ]iassed  the  x)rescribed  examination  with  credit. 

Maximum  credits, . 

Percentage  obtained, . 

,  PrfBident, 

Attest: 


Clerk  and  Librarian, 


Pupils  after  tlio  tirst  montli's  service  beeome  eligible  to  Sunday  and 
holiday  duty  at  20  cents  an  hour,  and  to  employment  by  the  clipping 
bureau  of  this  library  at  the  regular  rates.  No  pupil  may  be  employed 
as  substitute  till  she  has  at  least  passed  the  first-course  examination 
with  an  average  of  70  per  cent. 

No  promise  of  permanent  cmi)loyment  in  this  library  is  held  out  to 
any  applicant;  neither  are  regular  appointments  to  the  library  staff 
made  except  from  the  ranks  of  training-class  graduates.  The  library 
stalf  is  divided  into  nine  classes,  with  salaries  ranging  irom  810  to  850 
per  month,  and  hours  of  service  from  four  to  eight  hours  per  day.  The 
number  of  attendants  in  the  higher  classes  is  limited,  and  to  these  no 
promotions  are  possible,  except  in  case  of  vacancies.  The  regidar  staff 
is  divided  into  three  groups,  the  salaries  of  $10  to  ^2o^  iirst  class;  825 
to  $.*$5,  second  class;  and  835  to  850,  third  class.  The  certificated 
pupils  are  divided  into  corresponding  groups,  the  percentages  of  eacli 
being  graded  as  fidlows:  70  to  80  in  the  first  class,  80  to  90  in  the 
second  class,  and  00  to  100  in  the  third  class,  and  from  these  the  sub- 
stitutes are  employed. 
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This  plan  li AS  been  in  successful  operation  in  the  Los  Angeles  Public 
Library  for  three  years,  CO  applications  for  admission  to  the  classes 
having  been  received,  meantime,  from  this  and  Eastern  cities.  Of  37 
applicants  who  have  served  as  apprentices,  19  have  i)assed  the  exami- 
nations and  15  have  been  absorbed  by  the  library  in  which  they  have 
received  their  training.  Our  library  has  found  that  its  liberal  condi- 
tions enable  young  women  to  take  the  training  course  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  debarred  from  the  apprenticeshii),yet  who  at  the  end 
of  the  six  months'  service  will  develop  unexj^ected  and  desirable  library 
qualities.  These  persons  the  library  encourages  to  continue  their  studies 
by  offering  them  the  slight  remuneration  of  810  -per  month,  provided  the 
second  course  is  taken,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  it  is  estimated  that 
the  student  will  have  acquired  such  executive  or  cataloging  ability  as 
will  make  her  a  valuable  assistant  in  either  capacity.  In  several  cases 
young  women  who  appeared  specially  bright  and  capable,  apparently 
I)ossessing  that  quick  i>erception  and  tact  so  desirable  in  public  library 
service,  proved  on  trial  utterly  inculpable  of  performing  that  most  trying 
of  all  the  library  duties,  namely,  desk  service.  To  be  able  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  a  restless  throng  at  the  delivery  desk,  or  to  make  cour- 
teous and  appropriate  suggestions  or  directions  to  readers  is  a  faculty 
not  learned  in  any  school  but  that  of  experience.  Such  cases  as  above 
cited  droi)  from  the  ranks  of  tlie  apprentices  in  a  perfectly  natural 
manner.  That  sifting  process  is  constantly  going  on,  so  that  those  who 
remain  have  won  confidence  by  proved  efficiency. 

For  small  libraries  specially  hampered  by  a  chronic  necessity  for 
retrenchment,  the  plsin  of  a  training  class  or  apprentice  system  is  rec- 
ommended as  a  direct  saving  of  money.  There  is  always  enough  local 
material  within  reach  which,  though  undesirable  in  its  inexperienced 
state,  will  nevertheless,  trained  and  fitted  for  service,  be  a  considerable 
factor  in  securing  for  the  library  the  general  esteem.  As  this  is  the 
library's  source  of  support,  it  is  a  double-edged  stroke  of  i)olicy  to  train 
local  emi)loyees,  thereby  not  only  lastening  its  hold  on  its  constituents 
but  at  the  same  time  receiving  an  amount  of  service  which,  if  i)aid  for 
in  coin,  would  add  considorabjy  to  the  annual  salary  account. 

Sunday  Openino  of  Libraries. 

By  Majiy  Salome  Cutler, 
Vico-Director  Now  York  State  Library  School. 

This  theme  has  the  advantage  of  being  unhackneyed,  at  least  in 
the  ordinary  channels  of  library  discussion.  Except  for  a  single  casual 
mention  at  the  Thousand  Islands,  it  first  came  before  the  American 
Library  Association  in  St.  Louis,  1889.  Tliis  re])ort  is  simply  a  revision 
of  that  paper,  bringing  it  ui)  to  date.  The  Government  report,  our 
text-book  of  library  science,  makes  only  incidental  mention  of  it.  The 
index  to  the  Library  Journal  gives  us  03  references  to  the  subject,  but 
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only  3  to  an  article  covering  more  than  a  single  page.  It  lias  but  one 
mention  in  the  12  numbers  of  Library  ITotes.  In  1877,  while  entertain- 
ing their  American  cousins,  the  British  librarians  had  a  little  informal 
talk  on  this  subject.  In  1879  a  Sunday  opening  motion  was  withdrawn 
by  Mr.  Axon  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  opposition,  and  in  the 
three  following  years  similar  motions  were  tabled  without  discussion. 
(See  L.j.  2:  274-5;  4:  420;  5:  2Go-GG'y  6:  258;  7:  231.)  However  this 
may  bo  accounted  for,  we  would  claim  for  it  an  important  place  among 
the  practical  problems  that  must  be  solved  by  the  modern  librarian  in 
raising  his  library  to  the  highest  usefulness. 

The  i)resent  discussion  is  limited  to  imblic  libraries,  though  the  statis- 
tics gathered  include  other  classes.  Much  that  will  be  said  applies  to 
libraries  in  general;  moreover,  the  various  kinds  shade  into  each  otheFi 
e.  g.,  the  i)roprietary  often  does  the  same  work  as  the  free  public.  The 
strongest  advocates  of  the  plan  will  try  to  convince  us,  with  at  least 
some  show  of  reason,  that  even  libraries  for  scholars  should  be  ran  on 
the  'Hown-pump"  imnciple,  and  will  point  us  to  the  fact  that  the  Bos- 
ton Athenicum  has  been  open  on  Sunday  since  1807,  and  that  Harvard 
College  library,  an  acknowledged  leader,  has  opened  its  doors  from 
1  to  5  on  Sunday  since  October  3,  1880,  with  a  growing  use  from  that 
day  to  this.  They  will  also  remind  us  that  this  action  was  approved 
by  Phillips  Brooks  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  overseers.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  libraries  for  scholars  and 
libraries  for  the  people;  between  working  libraries  (mental  laboratories) 
and  those  designed  for  recreation  and  general  culture.  Arguments 
which  obtain  for  opening  the  one  do  not  hold  good  for  the  other.  We 
therefore  choose  not  to  complicate  the  matter  by  a  minor  issue,  bat  to 
ask  ourselves  in  all  seriousness  the  practical  question.  Should  free 
libraries  be  open  on  Sunday! 

We  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the  statement  that  the  plan  proposed  is 
a  dangerous  step  because  of  its  inevit-able  tendency  to  secularize  the 
Sabbath.  It  is  looked  on  as  the  opening  wedge  which  would  lead  grad- 
ually to  breaking  down  the  day  of  rest.  From  libraries  and  art  galleries 
to  museums  is  a  single  step,  and  by  and  by  the  lowering  of  public  con- 
science will  call  for  Sunday  concerts,  and  a  little  later  Sunday  theater- 
going will  be  looked  on  with  complacence.  Meanwhile,  if  men  mast 
work  that  others  maybe  amused,  the  x^assion  for  gain  will  soon  demand 
increase  of  labor  in  other  directions.  They  picture  to  us  the  French 
Sunday,  a  Sabbath  only  in  name  and  in  reality  a  seventh  day  of  labor, 
and  with  this  in  mind  we  feel  that  those  who  have  these  matters  in 
hand  should  think  twice  before  running  any  risk  of  such  a  consum- 
mation. 

In  Cardiff,  Wales,  where  there  is  a  free  library  and  museum,  an  oflFer 
was  made  of  a  valuable  gift  of  pictures,  on  condition  that  the  picture 
gallery  be  kept  oi)en  on  Sunday.  The  reply  of  the  committee  (after 
refusing  to  call  for  the  opinion  of  the  taxpayers)  expresses  the  senti- 
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meat  of  that  largo  class  of  ejiriiest  and  coiiscrientious  citizens  who 
oppose  such  movements: 

licsolved,  That  in  tbo  opinion  of  this  committee,  secin;;  the  logical  issue  of  open- 
ing museums  on  Sunday  must  involve  an  enormous  increase  in  Sunday  labor,  and  so 
lead  to  tbo  virtual  enslavement  of  workingmen  and  to  tbo  prejudice  of  national 
interests,  it  is  undesirable  to  accept  tbe  offer  of  Colonel  Hill  on  the  condition  named. 

This  is  the  position  taken  by  Bishop  Potter  in  an  admirable  article 
(see  Xew  Princeton  Review  for  ISSG,  2:  37-47),  one  of  the  best  presenta- 
tions of  this  side  of  the  Snnday  qnestion.^  It  shows  an  entire  absence 
of  the  Pharisaic  spirit  and  a  thonghtful  consideration  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  laboring  chiss.  lie  makes  a  strong  point  of  the  claim  that 
the  workingnien  themselves  do  not  desire  Sunday  opening.  This  feel- 
ing is  expressed  by  a  vote  taken  in  England  in  1882,  where,  he  says,  02 
trades  nnions,  representing  45,482  members,  voted  in  favor  of  Sunday 
ojx'ning,  while  2,412  societies  and  501,705  members  voted  against  such 
opening;  and  further  by  the  opinion  of  such  men  as  Broadhurst  and 
Mundelhi,  who  were  originally  Avorkingmen,  and  stand  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  representatives  of.that  clas3.  Both  these  men  opposed 
the  motion  before  Parliament  to  open  national  museums  and  libraries 
on  the  day  of  rest,  the  stand  taken  by  them  largely  influencing  the  vote 
(208  to  84)  which  defeated  the  measure. 

Summing  up  the  objections,  we  would  say  that  Sunday  opening  is 
opposed  by  many  of  our  best  citizens  because — 

1.  It  compels  additional  Sunday  labor. 

2.  It  tends  surely  to  secularize  the  Sabbath. 
'    3.  The  workingman  does  not  want  it. 

These  various  objections  will  apjiear  to  us  weak  or  weighty,  accord- 
ing to  our  idea  of  Sunday  itself,  and  in  fact  this  discussion  involves 
the  whole  Sunday  question.  If,  therefore,  we  would  come  to  an  honest 
and  reasonable  conclusion,  we  must  not  shrink  from  facing  this  much- 
vexed  and  peridexing  subject  of  dispute. 

Are  there  not  two  well-defined  and  distinct  conceptions  of  Sunday 
observance,  and  also  two  equally  well-defined  and  distinct  conceptions 
of  libraries? 

Best  fiom  bodily  labor  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  a  day  devoted  to 
purely  religious  exercises,  is  the  ideal  Sunday  of  the  Jew,  the  Puritan, 
and  of  a  large  body  of  Protestant  Christians  of  our  time.  An  investi- 
gation of  our  early  State  laws  shows  legislation  on  the  subject  very 
nearly  uniform  in  its  purpose,  in  its  prohibitions  and  penalties.  Ordi- 
nary work,  business,  travel,  recreation,  fishing,  hunting,  visiting,  riding, 
driving  cattle,  Avalking  in  the  fields,  loitering,  selling  liquor,  and  using 
tobacco  were  restricted;  churchgoing  was  commanded,  and  punish- 
ments like  fines,  whipi)ing,  putting  in  the  stocks,  cutting  off  ears,  and 
imprisonment  were  rigidly  inflicted.     During  the  early  days  of  Vir- 


'lu  a  later  articlo  lUshop  I*ottor  favors  Sunday  opening  of  libraries.    (See  Foram, 
1892,  11 :  194-200. 
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gluii),  before  the  org^anization  of  the  (jeneral  Assembly,  absence  from 
churcli  was  visited  with  a  night's  iinprisonment  and  a  week's  slavery; 
for  the  second  offense,  a  month's  slavery,  and  for  the  third,  a  yeai*  and 
a  day.  (See  Cooke,  John  Ksten.  Virginia,  1S83,  p.  112.)  Passing  by 
the  severity  of  those  early  days  and  coining  down  to  the  New  England 
Sunday  two  or  three  generations  ago,  we  find  the  same  idea  in  a  milder 
and  more  attractive  form.  Perhaps  some  of  ns  have  spent  a  Sabbath 
in  one  of  those  old  New  England  towns  where  the  modern  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  doubt  has  not  yet  penetrated.  An  air  of  peace  and  calm 
pervades  the  place.  The  cliurchgoing  and  the  hymnsingiug  and  the 
quiet  hours  for  thought  Avero  a  perfect  heaven  to  a  devout  and  aspiring 
soul.  But  this  world  is  not  made  up  of  saints,  and  <'  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man.'^ 

Strangely  enough,  something  in  this  notion  of  Sunday  reminds  one 
of  the  library  of  the  olden  time.  A  Sabbath  stillness  at  all  times  per- 
vadetl  this  temi^le  of  wisdom.  The  object  of  its  existence  was  to  inspire 
due  reverence  for  itself.  The  priest  of  the  temple  was  never  so  happy 
as  in  the  summer  vacation,  when  every  book  was  in  its  proper  place  on 
the  shelves  and  himself  the  only  occupant.  We  must  not,  however, 
make  the  mistake  of  undervaluing  the  influence  of  the  old-school 
library.  It  has  preserved  for  us  the  treasures  of  antiquity,  without 
which  our  modern  scholarship  would  hjive  been  meager;  it  has  oi)eued 
its  doors  to  the  scholar  and  to  the  man  of  leisure;  it  has,  moreover, 
encouraged  in  him  independence  of  thought  during  the  frequent  inter- 
vals in  which  its  gates  were  barred.  Like  the  old-time  Sabbath,  its 
work  has  been  limited,  because,  like  the  Sabbath,  it  has  existed  for  its 
own  sake  and  not  tirst  of  all  for  man. 

The  other  conception  of  Sunday  has  for  its  primary  thought  the  good 
of  man,  and  that  not  of  the  favored  few,  but  of  all.  Like  its  predeces- 
sor, it  involves  physical  rest  and  spiritual  opportunity,  but  is  not  con-' 
fined  to  these.  It  provides  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
entire  man — physical,  mental,  social,  aesthetic,  moral,  and  spiritual. 
With  this  view,  no  iron  code  of  laws  can  be  laid  down  for  its  observ- 
ance. Such  a  code  would  bo  subversive  of  its  iiurposc;  it  nmst  change 
as  man  changes,  adai)t  itself  to  new  surroundings,  supply  his  fresh  and 
varying  needs,  and,  without  arbitrary  decree  or  i)rovision  of  statute  or 
exhortation  from  the  pulpit,  perpetuate  itself  and  work  out  its  glad  and 
beneficent  mission.  I  like  Beecher's  characterization  of  Sunday  as  a 
"parlor  day,"  from  which,  of  our  own  free  will,  wo  keep  the  common 
utensils  of  the  kitchen,  the  barn,  and  the  workshop. 

Frederick  Denison  ]Mauri(!e,  whose  clear  sjiiritual  eye  often  sees  a 
truth  obscured  to  more  earthly  visions,  tells  us  in  his  Life  and  Letters — 


It  is  certaiu  that  Ave  and  the  Koiiianists  liavo  each  taken  half  tho  idea  of  Sunday, 
and  spoiled  that  half;  they  hclieviiii;  it  to  ho  a  day  of  joy,  and  therefore  Avorking 
their  hodics  and  giving  way  to  hodily  license  npou  it,  and  Ave  supposing  it  to  be 
spiritual,  and  therefore  making  it  sad.     (See  Life,  Vol.  I,  i>.  303.) 
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Surely  this  need  not  be.  We  can  not  be  content  to  settle  down  to 
the  conviction  expressed  in  these  words  ascribed  to  Horace  Greeley: 
"You  must  choose  between  the  Puritan  Sabbath  and  the  Parisian  Sun- 
day; there  is  no  niiddle-gronnd."  Already  leaders  of  religious  thought 
point  to  something  better.  The  feampton  lecture  for  18C0,  entitled 
"  Sunday,  its  origin,  history,  and  obligation,"  breathes  this  broad  and 
generous  spirit;  and  the  concluding  chapter,  ^^Tho  Lord's  day  viewed 
practically,"  is  well  worth  reading  in  this  connection.  The  following  is 
from  iin  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1881  (47:  537),  called  "The 
new  Sunday:" 

The  trend  of  the  now  Sunday  is  in  the  direction  of  a  healthier  and  more  persuaaiTe 
Christianity,  not  Avholly  nor  immediately  what  aU  could  wish,  but  enough  to  give 
one  hope  of  better  things  in  store.  The  escape  from  the  narrow  requirements  of  au 
earlier  day  may  for  the  moment,  even,  be  the  taking  of  some  steps  backward.  To 
see  social  and  religious  changes  correctly  one  must  not  look  at  them  from  a  local 
point  of  view  alone.  The  present  inliucnco  of  Sunday  is  to  broaden  tho  Christian 
conception  of  the  possibilities  of  ethical  life  and  to  uplift  mankind  on  tho  physical, 
social,  and  intellectual,  as  truly  as  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  side. 

Such  a  Sabbath  would  be,  as  Emerson  called  it,  "  tho  jubilee  of  the 
whole  world."     (Sec  Nature,  addresses  and  lectures,  p.  147.) 
We  will  let  Mr.  Dewey  tell  what  is  meant  by  the  modern  library  idea: 

With  the  founding  of  New  England  it  was  recognized  that  tho  church  alone  could 
not  do  all  that  was  necessary  for  tho  safety  and  nplifting  of  the  people,  so  side  by 
side  they  built  the  mcetinghouso  and  schoolhouse.  Thoughtful  men  are  to-day 
pointing  out  that  a  great  something  is  wanting,  and  that  church  and  state  together 
havo  not  succeeded  in  doing  all  that  was  hoped  or  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
mon safety  and  for  the  common  good.  The  school  starts  the  education  in  childhoo;! ; 
wo  have  come  to  a  point  where  in  some  way  wo  must  carry  it  on.  The  simplest  figure 
can  not  be  bounded  by  less  than  three  lines;  no  more  can  the  triangle  of  great  edu- 
cational work,  now  well  begun,  be  complete  without  the  church  as  a  basis,  the  school 
as  one  side  and  the  library  as  the  other.     (See  Lib.  Notes,  3:  339.) 

With  this  motive  fresh  in  our  minds,  shall  we  not  agree  that  the 
library  aims  to  do  for  the  community  by  the  aid  of  books  and  personal 
contact  what  the  Sabbath  supplies  by  a  wider  circle  of  influences,  both 
takiuf?  the  inass  of  people  as  they  are  and  workiii<jf  to  build  them  up 
in  all  that  tends  to  nolde  life?  If  this  be  true,  it  is  most  natural  and 
practical  that  they  should  use  each  other  and  work  hand  in  hand 
toward  the  same  end. 

To  put  it  more  deiinitely,  there  is  a  large  class  of  people  who  will  not 
go  to  chun^h  and  who  will  not  read  the  Bible  who  could  be  reached  by 
the  means  of  grace  afforded  by  a  library.  There  is,  especially  in  cities, 
a  multitude  of  nuMi  without  homes  to  whom  Sunday  is  rather  a  day  of 
tenii)tation  than  of  rest.    As  the  Christian  Union  expresses  it — 

What  can  a  Cliribtian  coiiimuuity  do  for  this  great  class  (on  Sunday)  better  than 
to  provido  a  kind  of  conimnnistic  substitute  for  home,  in  a  room  furnished  Avith  pic- 
tures and  with  books,  warmed  and  lighted  and  made  comfortable  staying  places? 
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Tlio  Kov.  Plato  Jolinsoii,  a  pseudonymous  writer  iu  the  New  York 
IiHlepeudcnit  of  February  23,  1882,  gives  us  this  idea  in  terse  and 
expressive  hingua<;e: 

Dcro  aiirt  iiu  use  in  opcuiu  a  Ubry  fur  do  pore^  wen  nuboildy  can  cum  to  it,  an' 
ebettin  it  titc,  wen  cbboryliody  wants  ter  go  in.  Ef  you  opens  dat  Ubery  on  do  Sun- 
day and  invites  aU  do  pore  to  euiu  in  and  git  a  book  80  intcrostin  dat  dey  wunt  want 
ter  go  out  an  git  a  drink,  do  fns»  pnsson  dat  wiU  nmko  a  row  'bout  it  an  say  *tAint 
rito,  will  bo  do  olo  gentleman  Lissulf  wot  lives  below. 

Nor  does  this  imply  jj:iviiig  people  culture  in  place  of  religion.  Bap- 
tists are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  preaching  the  religion  of  culture, 
but  one  of  their  ministers  makes  an  earnest  appeal  for  Sunday  opening. 
He  says : 

Auytliing  tbat  lielps  the  mind  to  better  thoughts  and  keeps  the  eyes  from  vile  and 
gross  objects  is  not  a  liindrancc  but  a  lieli>  to  the  religious  life,  and  will  load  there  if 
persisted  in. 

Besides  those  Avho  need  to  be  enticed  to  a  library  on  Sunday,  there 
are  many  intelligent  workingmen,  Avho  have  already  begun  the  work 
of  self-improvement,  who  find  Sunday  the  only  time  for  reading  or 
study;  do  not  deny  them  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  a  quiet  place  relieved 
from  the  distractions  of  the  home.  Perhaps  you  have  no  right  to  deny 
them  on  their  only  day  of  leisure  that  Avhich  they  are  taxed  for  as  a 
common  good.  True,  a  certain  number  can  utilize  their  evenings  for 
this  purpose,  but  a  hard  day  of  manual  labor  more  often  leaves  a  man 
quite  unfitted  for  mental  eftbrt.  We  hear  a  great  deal  now  about  semi- 
nary work;  it  is  the  latest  phase  of  the  library  movement.  When  will 
you  do  such  work  fiu*  the  unprivileged  classes  except  on  Sunday,  and 
what  could  be  a  more  hopeful  Avay  of  reaching  the  masses,  the  vexed 
problem  of  the  church  of  to-day?  Speaking  of  a  similar  work  in  the 
museums,  Ileber  Newton  says: 

How  beautiful  a  ministry  of  brotherhood  to  bo  accepted,  nay,  even  Bolicited,  in 
the  holy  name  of  religion!  Alas!  that  it  is  religion  itself,  the  very  religion  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  which,  witli  nn  enrneshiess  worthy  of  a  more  intelligent  disciploship,  is 
barring  this  step  forward  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  hosts  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
(See  his  sermon,  "Superstition  of  the  Sabbath,"  Day  Star,  Feb.  1,  1886.) 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  we  may  perhaps  return  to  the 
three  objections  against  Sunday  opening. 

We  must  admit  the  first;  it  does  increase  Sunday  labor;  though,  as 
we  shall  show  later,  the  increase  is  very  small,  probably  less  in  i)ropor- 
tion  to  the  number  served  than  is  necessitated  by  church  services. 
But  our  new  view  of  the  purpo.se  of  Sunday  throws  new  light  on  this 
fact.  The  question  to  be  asked  is,  Will  the  step  proposed  conduce  to 
the  real  elevation  of  the  community?  Since,  then,  by  the  labor  of  a 
few  the  majority  can  be  helped  to  the  right  and  legitimate  use  of  Sun- 
day, the  first  objection  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  second  argument,  that  it  tends  to  secularize  the  Sabbath,  is 
unanswerable.     Such  an  objection  is  always  unanswerable.     Doubtle&s 
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the  first  man  in  New  England  who  asserted  that  ho  had  a  moral,  and 
ought  to  have  a  legal  right  to  take  a  quiet  walk  in  the  fields  of  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  had  this  same  objection  flung  in  his  face.  Unquestion- 
ably it  does  have  that  tendency,  but  what  shall  we  do  about  it!  We 
are  not  willing  to  go  back  to  the  Puritan  Sabbath,  we  do  not  want  the 
Parisian  Sunday;  for  fear  of  the  one,  must  we  (;ling  to  such  relics  of 
the  superstitions  of  the  other  as  are  left  to  us?  Must  we  not  rather 
judge  each  case  on  its  merits,  ask  each  new  innovation  if  it  can  bring 
us  enough  good  to  balance  the  risk,  ask  if  its  spirit  is  that  of  the  ideal 
Sabbath  for  man  ?  Judged  by  that  standard,  Sunday  opening  has  come 
to  stay. 

The  third  objection  was  that  the  workingman  does  not  want  Sunday 
opening.  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  1881  (15:  41G-34)  goes  at  length 
into  this  matter.  It  claims  that  the  statistics  referred  to  in  Bishop 
I'otter's  article  are  of  no  value,  since  they  were  worked  ux)  by  "The 
Lord's  Day  Rest  Association,"  which  put  the  question, "  Do  you  approve 
the  amendment  for  opposing  the  increase  of  Sunday  labor?"  thusi)lac- 
ing  a  totally  false  issue  before  the  workingmenj  and  against  these  is 
pitte<l  another  set  of  figures  obtained  by  a  vote  taken  i)revious  to  the 
other  vote,  in  which  there  was  a  powerful  majority  in  favor  of  Sunday 
opening.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  weigh  the  merits  of  these  votes. 
Probably  we  would  best  disregard  them  both.  We  may  notice,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  voted  against  Sunday  opening  appear  to  have 
done  so,  not  because  it  seemed  undesirable  in  itself,  but  from  fear  that 
it  might  lead  to  enforced  Sunday  labor,  a  point  which  we  have  tried  to 
answer  above. 

Should  we  wait  the  demand  of  the  laboring  man  in  x)roviding  means 
for  his  growth  and  uplifting?  Surely  it  is  more  reasonable  to  expect 
that  those  who,  through  no  merit  of  their  own,  have  been  endowed 
with  richer  gifts  and  opportunities,  should  make  it  their  constant 
study  and  find  it  theii'  highest  joy  to  anticipate  his  aspirations. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  viewing  this  subject  theoretically.  From  a 
more  i)ractical  standpoint,  what  has  been  already  done  toward  solving 
the  problem? 

The  appended  statistics  are  a  part  of  those  collected  by  the  library 
school  as  the  A,  L.  A.  committee  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, 1893. 

Though  prepared  with  considerable  care,  great  caution  should  bo 
used  in  deducing  conclusions.     In  spite  of  the  ])roverbial  veracity  of 

figures,  they  do  not  always  x)rove  what  they  seem  to  do — e.  g.,  N 

is  put  down  as  a  library  not  open  on  Sunday.  It  is  a  well-known  and 
Avell-managed  library,  and  tlie  inference  is  that  its  example  counts 
against  opening.  But  if  we  find  later  that  it  is  a  town  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  beautiful  homes,  whose  owners  have  libraries  of  their  own, 
we  put  it  down  on  a  list  of  libraries  not  needing  Sunday  opening,  and 
therefore  not  affecting  the  argument.  In  a  few  cases  Sunday  opening 
has  been  tried  and  failed,  because  introduced  by  outside  pressure  and 
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]iickii]|i^  tho  librarian's  cooperation;  sometimes  a  pro^essive  minority 
have  brought  it  about  prenuiturely  and  very  unwisely.  A  fair  presen- 
tation of  tho  exact  status  of  Sunday  opening  in  American  libraries 
Avonld  involve  a  gre^it  outlay  of  time.  The  investigator  should  know 
each  library,  its  work,  and  tho  sx)irit  of  its  work,  the  town  and  the 
people  who  make  up  its  constituency.  Still,  the  figures  and  facts  pre- 
sented, though  unsatisfactory,  indicate  the  trend  of  opinion,  and  at 
least  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  study. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  list  has  been  divided  into  three 
classes: 

(1)  Free  libraries,  including  those  supported  by  the  city,  like  the 
Boston  public,  and  also  those  maintained  by  private  philanthropy,  of 
which  the  Astor  and  the  Providence  Public  are  examples.  Libraries 
partly  free  and  partly  subscription  have  been  counted  free. 

(2)  Subscription  libraries,  both  the  mercantile  and  the  athenaeum 
types,  and  all  variations  of  the  two. 

(3)  College  libriiries. 


LilraricH  reporting. 

Xumbcr. 
121 

Not  open. 

Open. 
53 

Success- 
fill. 

Unsnc- 
ceMafuI. 

Donbtfal. 

Tri«d 

and  p^ivon 

up. 

Fivo 

SubscriiitJou 

iri  '              J) 
30  j             2U 

6 

10 

1 

Colloirc 

'^*""-c»^ 

1 

Total 

iT2  1           103 
130               77 

1 

09                 53 

1 

6 

11 

Frco  and  subscriptiuu 

59 

1 

Hours  range  mostly  from  2  to  0  or  1)  p.  m.  Of  the  09  reading  rooms 
or  libraries  reported  oi)en,  12  have  morning  hours. 

So  many  have  failed  to  state  extra  expense  that  the  average  has  not 
been  taken.  Itcference  to  the  statistics  will  show  that,  so  far  as  given, 
the  cost  compared  to  running  is  surprisingly  small. 

The  answers  to  the  questions.  Why  is  your  library  not  open?  What 
are  your  objections?  are  substantially  three.  Expense;  no  call  for  it; 
religious  objections. 

It  is  signilicant  that  of  th(*  (>1)  libraries  oi)en,  55  call  it  a  success.  Of 
these  l.")  are  not  content  with  a  simi)le  aflirmative,  but  ex])ress  the  fact 
in  such  words  as  perfectly,  deifidedly,  entirely. 

As  an  indication  of  i'avorable  sentiment,  T  oite  a  few  sentences  taken 
from  printed  reports  and  from  private  letters  of  librarians : 

[W:  F:  Vwlc] 

I  fuUy  ngroe  with  tho  position  you  havo  tiikou  iu  re;;;ard  to  Sunday  opening.  I 
havo  for  twenty  years  heen  thcoreticaUy  and  prarticaUy  in  favor  of  Sunday  opening. 

[S:  S.  (Irocii,  L.  J.,  D:  8.VS0.J 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  does  no  harm,  hut,  on  tho  contrary,  much  ^ood,  to  have 
the  reading  rooms  o])cn  on  Sunday.  I  am  contident  tliat  tho  cause  of  good  morals 
has  heen  largely  promoted  by  having  them  open  on  this  day  of  the  week. 
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[J.  N.  L.irned.  L.  J.,  12:  230:  iri:  133.] 

The  results  [of  Sunday  opening]  h:ive  luoro  than  vindicated  tho  wiadom  of  tlioso 
wbo  advocated  this  nioasnrc,  and  havo  removed,  I  think,  whatever  slight  hesitancies 
there  may  have  been  in  conservative  minds. 

The  opening  of  tho  reading  room  on  Sunday  has  been  continued  through  the  year 
witli  increasing  satisfactoriuess.  Generally  Hpeakiug,  tho  use  of  the  rooms  is  only 
limited  by  tho  number  of  scats  in  thorn. 

[E.  M:.  Cw,  X.  Y.  Free  Circulatin;?  Library.) 

Tho  report  of  the  Sunday  work  seems  to  answer  every  objection  which  can  be 
made  to  Sunday  opening. 

[F:  M.  Crundcn,  St.  Loula  Public  Library.] 

The  Sun«lay  opening  here  is  an  unquestionable  success. 

[A.  W.  Whdpley,  Cinciiinali  Public  Librarj-.J 

The  Sunday  library  is  a  blessing  in  this  community.  It  will  only  require  n  look 
through  the  establishment  on  Sunday  to  convince  even  an  extreme  fanatic  that  the 
good  work  done  here  supplements  well  the  good  work  done  from  tho  polpit. 

[HridKcport  Public  Librarian,  L.  J.,  10:  405.] 

We  consider  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  library  as  our  most  active  missionary  work. 

[Mellen  Ch.iinborlain,  librarian  Boston  Public  Library.] 

Sunday  opening  I  regard  as  a  success. 

[Mclvil  Dewey,  director  N.  Y.  State  Library.] 

I  began  my  study  of  this  question  with  strong  prejudice  against  it,  but  have  been 
forced  to  believe  in  Sunday  opening.  lu  some  cases  it  may  not  be  wise,  but  nearly 
every  experiment  has  proved  a  marked  success,  and  its  best  friends  are  those  who 
have  tried,  it. 

Not  a  few  librarians,  thoroughly  convincod  of  the  wisdom  of  Sunday 
opening,  are  held  back  from  motives  of  expediency.  Miss  Hager,  of 
Burlington,  Vt.,  librarian  of  the  Fletcher  Free  Library,  told  me  at  the 
last  conference: 

We  need  Sunday  opening ;  it  would  give  us  a  chance  to  re:ich  a  class  that  I  want 
the  library  to  get  hold  of,  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  suggest  it;  the  people  who 
support  the  library  would  be  shocked  beyond  measure  at  such  a  proposal.  It  would 
only  cripple  our  present  work  to  attempt  sucli  an  extreme  measure. 

The  case  is  further  complicated  by  the  question  of  cost.  In  the 
larger  libraries  this  is  of  minor  importance;  but  in  little  libraries, 
where  every  i)enny  counts,  and  where  it  involves  at  least  one  extra 
assistant,  the  case  is  different.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  one  librarian 
does  all  the  work  and  devotes  her  entire  energy  to  the  library,  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  to  expect  or  even  to  allow  her  to  do  Sunday 
work.  It  has  been  suggested  that  voluntary  assistance  may  solve  this 
difticulty.  It  seems  to  me  i)robable  that  in  some  towns  a  woman  of 
culture  and  leisure  might  be  found  glad  to  take  this  up  as  missionary 
work,  and  surely  no  one  need  desire  a  more  satisfactory  outlet  for 
humanitarian  zeal,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  method  could  be  depended 
on  as  a  practical  way  out  of  the  difliculty. 
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These  two  obsta(;les,  x)roju(lir.e  and  lark  of  means,  prevent  Sunday 
oi)eniiig  in  a  largo  number  of  the  smaller  libraries,  and  it  would  no 
doubt  be  folly  to  attempt  a  forcing  process.  It  must  be  brought  about 
through  gradual  change  of  imblic  sentiment,  and  may  be  hastened  by 
anything  that  tends  to  broaden  and  liberalize  that  sentiment,  and, 
when  the  tiin(»  is  ripe,  by  taking  advantage  of  any  i)ro])itious  occasion 
for  introducing  it. 

I  conclude  that  public  libraries,  for  use  of  books  in  the  buildiug, 
ought  to  be  open  on  Sunday.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  circalating  books 
on  tliat  day.  The  objections  urged  against  such  opening  are  of  little 
Aveight,  compared  with  the  urgent  claims  of  the  unprivileged  classes 
for  such  a  work  as  the  highest  conception  of  Sunday  and  the  ideal 
library  spirit  call  on  us  to  do.  It  has  been  in  successful  oi)eration  for 
years  in  many  prominent  Amerii'an  and  in  several  English  libraries. 
Just  the  people  needing  to  be  reached  by  Sunday  opening  respond  to 
the  oi)portunity  and  i)rove  the  demand  by  a  constant  and  growing  use 
of  such  privileges.  It  is  ai)proved  by  most  of  our  leading  librarianS| 
and  always  g(»ts  a  good  word  from  the  Library  Journal.  The  obstacles 
of  prejudice  and  limited  means  in  the  smaller  libraries  may  be  over- 
conu^  by  time. 

The  conclusive  word  on  this  subject  Avas,  I  think,  said  byMr.  Winsor 
at  the  L.  A.  U.  K.  in  1877  (see  L,j.  2:  274;  L.  A.  T^  K.  x>roceedings, 
1877,  J).  171): 

I  think  the  Lours  that  a  library  is  opcu  must  corrcspoud  to  the  hours  in  which 
auy  c'otisidcrahlo  number  uf  people  wiU  couic  to  it.  All  night,  if  they  will  come  all 
night;  in  the  evening  certiiinly,  and  on  Sundays  by  all  means.  We  have  fought  and 
are  lighting  the  '^ Sunday  question^*  as  to  librnries  in  America.  People  who  were 
once  tortured  with  the  idea  now  accept  it.  I  appreciate  the  merits  of  conservatism ; 
I  do  not  believe  in  forcing,  but  I  do  believe  in  ripening.  In  any  commanity  the 
time  for  benefactions  and  philanthropy  on  Sunday  will  ripen  in  the  end. 

I  hope  to  continue  the  study  of  this  subject,  and  will  gratefully  wel- 
come any  bit  of  experience  throwing  new  light  on  it,  whether  it  con- 
linns  or  contradicts  i)resent  conclusions.  Address  M.  S.  Cutler,  New 
York  8tate  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Executive  Department, 
general  supervision,  including  building,  finances,  etc. 

By  F.  M.  Crundex,  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

After  providing  for  si  treatise,  "De  omnibus  rebus,^  President  Dewey 
has  asked  me  to  write  a  supplement,  "De  quibusdani  aliis."  After  dis- 
tributing the  various  departments  of  library  management  for  special 
treatment,  he  has  assigned  to  me  the  *^  Executive  department,"  which 
necessarily  touches  on  all  the  special  assignments,  for  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  which  the  executive  head  of  a  library  is  not  interested,  none  on 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  an  influential,  if  not,  indeed,  a  deciding, 
voice.  The  subheading  "General  supervision,  including  buildings, 
finances,  etc.,-'  does  little  or  nothing  to  restrict  or  define,  but  rather 
confirms  the  interpretation  I  am  compelled  to  give  to  my  assignment. 

I  begin  with  this  preface  in  order  to  forestall  possible  criticism  for 
trenching  on  the  territory  of  other  contributors.  I  shall  try  to  deal  with 
the  special  topics  assigned  to  others  in  a  tangential  manner,  avoiding 
the  details  that  come  within  the  scope  of  their  x>aper8.  But  it  is  mani- 
festly impossible  to  treat  of  the  exci^utive  department  as  an  abstraction. 
It  must  be  dealt  with  concretely,  with  application  to  and  exemx)lification 
from  the  various  departments  of  library  administration. 

Again,  writers  are  instructed  to  "aim  not  so  much  to  contribute  new 
material  as  to  present  a  judicial  digest  of  previous  articles,  papers, 
discussions,  and  specially  of  experience."  Now,  in  the  17  volumes  of 
the  Library  Journal,  the  United  States  Report  on  Libraries,  Library 
Chronicle,  Library  Notes,  and  other  nepositories  of  bibliothecal  informa- 
tion there  is  more  to  be  found  on  any  one  of  its  particular  applications 
than  on  the  general  subject  assigned  to  me;  and  on  broad  principles 
there  is  a  fairly  unanimous  agreement  among  well-informed  librarians. 
It  is  when  we  come  to  particulars  that  dilTerences  arise.  Therefore  I 
can  not  well  follow  the  instruction  to  divide  this  paper  into  two  parts — 
the  first  stating  what  is  generally  accepted,  the  second  the  points  that 
are  still  under  discussion.  I  shall  endeavor  to  cull  from  the  literature 
of  library  economy  the  utterances  of  other  librarians  regarding  the 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  executive,  and  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  these  from  my  own  experience,  calling  attention  as  I  go 
along  to  questions  still  under  debate  and  presenting  my  own  views 
separately  from  the  digest  of  other  opinions. 

The  whole  subject  may  be  summed  up  in  Mr.  Perkins's  receipt  for* 
making  town  libraries  successful: 

BuRinessliko  mnnniu:eiiient  is  tlio  whole  storj*. 

A  piil)Iic  library  for  i)ublic  use  tjliould  bo  niuniigcd  not  only  as  ii  literary  institu- 
tion, but  also  a«  a  business  concern.  Tlio  business  (loi)arlmont  of  educational  and 
literary  institutiona  is  too  often  overlooked  or  undervalued.     Yet  it  is  vain  to  expect 


*F.  Ii.  Perkins:     '•'Uow  to  mako  town  libraries  successful."     (U.  S.  Kept,  on  Pub 
lie  Libraries,  p.  419). 
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the  solid  and  pcrniniioiit  success  of^  Biir.h  institutions  without  good  business  manage- 
ment. Perhaps  this  truth  may  not  \h^  so  fully  recognized  in  the  case  of  libraries  aa 
in  that  of  other  institutions  for  mental  improvement;  but  those  who  arc  familiar 
with  the  inside  history  of  great  charities  and  missionary  and  educational  enter- 
prises— lUble  and  tract  societies^  for  instance — know  very  well  that  neither  faith  nor 
works  (in  the  religious  sense  of  the  words)  would  keep  them  going  very  long  without 
accurate  bookkeeping,  regular  hours,  and  etlicient  business  Bupcrvision. 

The  success  of  any  industrial  enterprise  depends  ou  its  executive 
head.  A  business  man  who  doesn't  know  an  acid  from  an  alkali  or  a 
can  from  a  cogwheel  will  run  a  factory  successfully,  while  a  mechaniC| 
who  can  construct  and  control  the  machinery,  or  who  invented  the 
details  of  the  manufacturing  i)rocesses,  will  soon  become  bankrupt. 
Of  this  the  times  give  frequent  proof. 

What,  then,  is  ^'businesslike  management?-'  It  is  that  conduct  of 
affairs  that  most  thoroughly  accomplishes  the  purjmse  of  those  engaged 
in  business,  viz,  the  making  of  money.  This  final  object  is  achieved 
through  the  intermediate  aim  of  i)leasing  and  serving  the  public,  which 
is  tho final  i)uri)osc of  a  library.  ITow does  the  business  man  proceed! 
He  first  considers  the  wants  of  the  community  hi  which  he  intends  to 
establish  his  business;  he  would  not  start  the  same  kind  of  factory  or 
store  in  Leadville  or  Deadwood  as  in  !N'ew  York  City. 

lie  then  selects  a  location.  This  must  be  adapted  to  the  kind  of 
business.  If  it  is  to  depend  for  success  on  the  general  i)ublic  (and  such 
must  be  taken  for  my  analogy),  the  store  must  be  central  and  easy  of 
access;  and,  of  course,  it  will  be  handsomely  fitted  and  supplied  with 
the  best  fixtures  for  the  display  of  ^oods  and  the  latest  appliances  to 
facilitate  work  and  render  jirompt  service  to  patrons. 

lie  stocks  his  store  with  goods  that  people  want,  not  those  he  thinks 
they  ought  to  want;  but  having  once  established  himself,  it  will  be  his 
pleasure,  and  he  c:in  make  it  his  profit,  to  elevate  the  tastes  of  bis 
customers  and  create  a  demand  for  higher  grades  of  goods.  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  add  that  he  will  buy  his  goods  in  the  cheapest  markety 
always,  however,  giving  preference  to  locnl  dealers  on  even  terms. 
This  not  so  much  on  sentimental  grounds  as  for  valid  business  reasons. 

lie  must,  of  course,  hire  clerks  and  salesmen,  increasing  the  number 
as  his  business  enlarges.  At  lirst  he  will  necessarily''  attend  to  every 
detail,  and  may  have  to  do  much  nmtine  work  himself.  He  will,  how- 
ever, do  as  little  bookkeeping  and  oHlce  work  as  possible,  and  seek  to 
know  and  be  known  by  his  customers.  While  they  are  few  he  may 
know  and,  at  times,  serve  them  all,  making  each  feel  that  his  wishes 
are  a  special  concern,  and  that  anything  wanted  will  be  obtained  if  not 
in  stock.  This  Avill  make  the  store  very  i)opular,  and  it  will  soon  be  so 
tlironge<l  with  customers  that  the  head  of  the  house  can  do  no  more  tlian 
see  that  they  are  waited  on  by  polite  and  efticient  clerks.  He  will  find 
more  and  more  of  his  time  occupied  with  the  larger  allairs  of  the  grow- 
ing business,  and  he  will  be  compelled  to  leave  nune  and  more  of  the 
details  to  his  assistants.    By  this  time  he  will  have  trained  someone 
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wlio  can  act  as  bis  lieutenant  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  and  his 
other  eini)loyces,  but  he  will  never  be  so  occupied  in  devising  schemes 
for  the  expansion  of  the  business  that  he  will  not  be  entirely  approach- 
able to  customers  and  ready  to  assist  all  who  wish  to  consult  him  as  an 
expert,  even  though  it  may  be  regarding  a  trivial  matter  which  a  junior 
clerk  is  quite  competent  to  attend  to.  He  will  organize  his  force,  giv- 
ing to  competent  persons  the  supervision  of  departments,  and  himself 
supervising  all.  He  will  learn  sooner  or  later  that  cheap  labor  is  not 
profitable,  and  will  pay  adequate  salaries  to  trained  and  trustworthy 
employees.  It  goes  without  saying  that  he  will  not  hire  incompetent 
people  to  oblige  a  friend  or  to  help  his  political  party. 

He  will  see  that  transactions  in  every  department  are  accurately 
recorded  and  posted  up  to  date,  so  that  a  statement  can  be  had  at  any 
time  on  short  notice.  He  will  adopt  the  plan  of  keeping  accounts  that 
is  at  once,  in  his  opinion,  the  simplest  and  surest,  and  that  will  give  the 
greatest  amount  of  information  regarding  goods  and  customers.  He 
will,  of  course,  have  methods  for  ascertaining  the  wants  of  his  custom- 
ers, and  will  place  before  them  and  the  public  the  latest  articles  in  his 
line;  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  he  will  endeavor  to  create  a  demand 
for  the  higher  grades  of  goods. 

To  complete  the  comparison,  Ave  must  supi)osc  that  the  business  ia  to 
be  established  by  a  board  of  directors  representing  a  large  number  of 
stockholders.  We  must  further  suppose  that  the  directors  are  all  so 
absorbed  in  their  private  affairs  that  they  can  give  very  little  time  to 
the  business  of  the  corporation.  What  would  they  do!  They  would 
first  secure  the  services  of  an  exjiert  who  was  also  a  good  executive  and 
business  manager;  and  this  manager,  being  intrusted  with  full  power, 
would  i)roceed  as  I  have  indicated.  It  is  unnecessary  to  carry  the 
analogy  further;  and  it  could  hardly  be  made  exact  on  all  points 
because  of  the  different  end  in  view. 

What  then  is  the  purpose  of  a  public  library?  "To  serve  the  pub- 
lic," *  i.  e.,  to  supply  it  Avith  wholesome  and  instrm^tivo  literatnre;  or,  as 
pur  motto  puts  it,  '^  The  best  reading  for  the  largest  number  at  the  least 
cost."    What  are  the  means  necessary  to  se(uire  this  desired  end? 

First  and  foremost  is  the  appointment  of  a  good  librarian,  who  should 
be  chosen  for  executive  rather  than  scholarly  (lualities.^  This  is  essen- 
tial to  obtaining  the  other  elements  of  success,  which  are — 

1.  A  convenient  location,  accessible  from  all  x>arts  of  the  city.    The 


'Sco  address  of  President  S:  S.  Green,  San  Fran.  Conf.,  Lib.  J.,  16:  c.  1. 

^The  ideal  exocntlvo  head  of  a  largo  public  library  sbonld  have  the  qualificationB 
of  both  librarian  and  superintendent.  CS :  S.  Green's  jiaper  on  ♦*  Trustees  and  Libra- 
rians,'* at  Fabyan  House  Conference,  L.  J.,  15:  o.  24.) 

The  same  energy,  industry,  and  tnct,  to  say  nothing  of  experience,  which  iusnre 
success  in  other  vocations  arc  ijuito  as  requisite  in  a  librarian  as  book  knowledge. 
A  mere  bookworm  in  charge  of  a  public  library  is  an  incubus  and  a  nuisance.  (W: 
F:  Poole,  "Organization  and  Arrangement  of  Public  Libraries."  U.  S.  Spec.  Ropta. 
on  Public  Libraries,  p.  476.) 
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general  opiuion  is  that  it  should  not  be  on  a  tborougbfare;  but  this 
would  hardly  apply  to  libraries  in  the  top  stories  of  tall  buildings. 
For  a  city  of  any  size,  branches  or  delivery  stations  are  essentia]. 
Which  should  be  chosen  depends  on  circumstances.  (See  G.  W.  Cole's 
jirticle  on  "Branches  and  deliveries,"  p.  709.) 

2.  The  building  should  be  fireproof,  commodious,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  offer  the  greatest  accommodations  to  the  i^ublic  at  the  least  cost  for 
administration. 

3.  The  rooms  should  be  kept  clean  and  orderly,  so  as  to  be  inviting^ 
to  ladies  and  young  girls,  and  to  the  most  fastidious. 

4.  Such  an  air  of  courtesy  and  cordiality  should  pervade  the  place, 
accompanied  by  so  little  fornmlity,  that  the  most  diffident  laboring  mau 
will  feel  that  ho  is  welcome  and  that  the  resources  of  the  library  arc  at 
his  command. 

5.  The  revenues  of  the  institution  should  be  so  managed  as  to  go  as 
far  as  iKissible. 

(a)  Books,  periodicals,  binding,  furniture,  and  sux>plies  of  every  kind 
should  be  bought  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  (Here  the  executive  in 
a  largo  library  may  easily  save  or  waste  a  sum  equal  to  his  salary.) 

{h)  The  stiiff  should  be  so  organized  as  to  give  the  greatest  service 
at  the  least  outlay. 

{v)  There  should  be  an  accurate  but  simple  system  of  accounts  with 
proper  checks  on  receipts  and  exi)enditures. 

0.  Books  should  be  selected  judiciously,  with  reference  to  the  client- 
age and  aims  of  tlie  library;  readers  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
known  their  wants,  and  these  should  be  promi)tly  supplied.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  in  a  public  library  purchases  should  include  the 
literature  of  entertainment  as  Avell  as  information.  This  is  still  to 
some  degree  a  mooted  question.'  It  will,  I  think,  be  generally  con- 
ceded that  a  public  library  should  supply  tbe  best  new  books  in  all 
lines. 

7.  What  seems  the  oest  system  of  Ci.assification  and  shelf  .arrange- 
ment in  view  of  the  i)eculiar  conditions  of  the  library  should  be 
adopted;  and  catalogs,  card  and  i)rinted,  class  lists,  reference  lists, 
and  other  aids  and  guides  should  be  supplied  according  to  the  library^s 
means.  The  particular  scope  and  purpose  of  the  library  and  its  ihiau- 
cial  limitations  being  determined  by  the  dir(»ctors,  the  decision  of  all 
these  details  shouhl  rest  largely  with  the  executive. 

8.  A  charging  system  -should  bo  chosen  that  is  best  adapted  to  the 
conditions.  In  a  library  of  large  circulation  the  system  chosen  should 
be  that  which  combines  highest  speed  with  greatest  accuracy  while 
giving  the  most  important  statistics. 

(ii)  A  minute  Avhen  a  crowd  is  waiting  is  more  to  be  considere<l  than 
five  minutes  at  another  time;  therefore,  choose  a  plan  that  involves 


'  For  fiiH  (lia<"iission  see  Miss  Coc*«  article. 
Soc  Miss  lUuiiimor's  articlo. 
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the  sliortest  entries  while  the  borrower  is  waiting,  though  these  may 
afterwards  have  to  be  supplemented  by  additional  records. 

(b)  I>on't  let  your  choice  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that  a  system 
furnishes  statistics  which  you  don't  want.  Ordinarily  one  doesn't  care 
to  pay  extra  for  a  watch  that  strikes  the  quarter  hours.  Next  to 
accuracy  and  speed,  the  chief  desideratum  is  a  minimum  of  require- 
ments from  the  borrower.  There  should  be  as  little  formality  as  is 
consistent  with  the  gi'eatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  This  should 
be  the  test  and  touchstone  on  all  questions. 

1>.  The  greatest  freedom  of  access  to  shelve^}  consistent  with  good 
order  and  safety  to  books.  All  will  agree  to  this,  though  there  may  bo 
wide  difference  in  the  interpretation  of  the  qualifying  phrase.  The 
trend  of  opinion  is  undoubtedly  in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom 
even  at  risk  of  some  loss  and  confusion. 

10.  Every  fueility  of  obtaining  information  and  every  inducement  to 
study. 

11.  Close  connection  should  be  formed  with  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vati»,  and  with  study  clubs  and  classes;  and  the  library  should,  when 
practicable,  take  the  initiative  in  establishing  university  extension 
courses  and  ])r()motinj;  other  agencies  for  encouraging  intellectual 
activity. 

12.  Finally,  and  to  sum  up,  every  effort  should  bo  made  to  keep  the 
institution  before  the  public,  to  enlist  all  elements  in  its  support,  to 
induce  all  classes  to  use  it.  Its  facilities  for  furnishing  information 
should  be  so  abundant  that  the  student  will  come  from  far  to  seek  its 
aid;  its  rooms  should  be  so  attractive  and  its  supply  of  books  so  ample 
that  the  rich  can  not  do  better  than  use  it;  and  its  cordial  welcome  and 
freedom  from  oppressive  forms  should  be  such  as  to  disi)el  the  poor 
man's  doubt,  distrust,  and  mingled  pride  and  diflidence,  and  make  him 
feel  that  the  library  is  his  and  his  children's  and  their  heirs'  forever. 

To  what  degree  these  requirements  are  fulfilled  must  depend  chiefly 
on  the  executive  head  of  the  institution.  President  Melvil  Dewey 
(Library  Notes,  vol.  1.  i>.  45),  after  enumerating  th(^  various  factors  of 
successful  administration,  says : 

But  the  gruat  elcMiieiit  of  Hnccess  is  tlu^  earnest  nioviii*;  si)irit  whirh  8npi)lie«*  to 
the  institution  its  life.  Tlii8  should  he  the  librarian,  though  often  tho  jK-rson  ^Yl.o 
hears  that  name  is  littlo  more  than  a  elerk,  and  tho  real  lihrarian  is  an  active  trustee 
or  eoiuniittco.     Surh  librarian  wiU  Hhape  tho  other  faetors  very  largely. 

There  is,  in  short,  as  1  stated  in  the  beginning,  nothing  so  small  or 
so  trivial  as  not  to  require  attention  from  the  executive;  and  tliere  is 
nothing  in  tlie  highest  concerns  of  the  institution!,  its  finances,  and  its 
(general  policy  beyond  his  proper  consideration  and  influence.  It  gen- 
erally devolves  on  the  executive  to  be  the  motive  power  as  well  as  the 
guiding  hand,  the  engine  as  well  as  the  pilot.  Certainly  all  will  agree 
that  a  good  executive  will  accomplish  more  with  a  i)oor  building  in  a 
bad  location  and  other  drawbacks  than  an  ineflicient  executive  with  all 
conditions  in  his  favor. 
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I  quote  this  significant  sentence  from  the  last  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Library:  ^'Tlie  mauagement  of  the  library, 
which  has  been  intrusted  entirely  to  the  librarian,  has  given  great  sat- 
isfaction to  the  board  and,  we  believe,  also  to  the  public." 

The  foregoing  views  as  to  the  imiwrtance  of  the  executive  embody  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  The  powers  siud  dutiesof 
the  librarian  as  executive  being  correlated  with  those  of  trustees,  to 
particularize  further  would  encroach  on  the  territory  of  another  con- 
tributor. I  give  a  summary  of  the  replies  of  37  librarians  to  the  ques- 
tions: "Do  the  board  and  its  committees  always  consult  you  before 
deciding  on  (a)  questions  of  general  policy;  {b)  methods  of  administra- 
tion f"  Twenty-two  reply  "yes"  to  both  (piestions  j  of  the  remainder  the 
great  majority  answer  "usually"  or  "nearly  always"  to  both  questions; 
while  a  few  say  "no"  or  "generally"  to  the  lirst  and  "yes"  to  the 
second. 

The  general  tenor  Of  the  remarks  on  the  questions  is  indicated  by 
the  following  quotations: 

Can  not  imagine  any  sane  board  doing  otherwise. 

Librarian  elionUl  be  given  greatest  possible  latitnde  as  to  coudnct  of  library  in  all 
Oh  afTairs. 

In  my  opinion  no  administration  can  be  a  snccess  nnless  the  librarian  or  chief 
officer  is  consulted  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  nianagement. 

Snch  an  nndcrstauding  would  seem  to  bo  indispensable  to  a  satisfactory  adminis- 
tration of  the  library. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  be  the  executive  officer  of  any  board  which  did  not  have  con- 
fidence enough  in  me  to  ascertain  my  opinion  before  taking  action.  In  a  majority 
of  cases  the  initiative  is  naturally  taken  by  the  librarian. 

Of  the  reciuirements  of  a  successful  administration  above  enumerated^ 
a  number  are  the  special  subjects  of  chapters  in  this  manual;  and  some 
others  call  for  no  elaboration  or  argument. 

Buildings. — From  views  heretofore  expressed  and  generally  con- 
curred in,  I  cull  these  bits  of  advice  to  communities  contemplating  a 
public  library  building: 

Appoint  your  librarian  before  you  do  anything  about  a  building,  and 
having  obtained  a  competent  officer  leave  the  planning  and  furnishing 
of  the  library  largely  to  him. 

Don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  build.  As  a  rule  it  is  better  to  start  in  tem- 
porary (piarters  and  let  your  building  fund  accumulate,  while  directors 
and  librarian  gain  experience,  and  the  needs  of  the  library  become 
more  delinite.  It  will  also  give  the  people  the  benefit  of  the  library 
sooner. 

When  you  do  build  make  a  liberal  allowance  for  growth. 

There  should  be  provided  in  libraries  that  do  not  allow  free  aecessto 
sh(»lves  a  space  near  the  issue  counter  where  new  books  or  collections 
of  best  books  may  be  displayed  and  freely  handled  by  visitors,  a  sort 
of  "browsing  corner."  In  planning  a  library  a  cheerful  spot  should  be 
set  aside  as  a  lunch  room,  with  arrangements  for  boiling  water. 
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The  supervision  of  tlie  building,  of  course,  devolves  on  the  librarian 
as  executive.  He  may  properly  depute  this  to  an  assistant;  and  in  a 
large  library  there  should  be  an  intelligent  and  responsible  head  janitor 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  anything  more  than  the  most  general  over- 
sight.   The  head  of  the  library  should,  however,  test  all  supervision. 

Finances. — In  this  depaitment  there  is,  and  may  well  be,  a  wido 
divergence  in  the  organization  of  libraries.  In  a  great  majority  the 
librarian  is  not  burdened  with  financial  responsibilities.  Out  of  37 
prominent  libraries,  27  report  that  the  finances  and  financial  records 
are  in  charge  of  some  one  who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  library.  In 
3  the  books  are  kept  by  the  librarian,  in  G  by  an  assistant.  This  kind 
of  bookkeeping  is  not  profitable  employment  for  a  librarian.  As  a 
rule,  he  is  a  poor  business  man  who  has  time  to  keep  his  own  books. 
In  12  libraries  the  librarian  acts  as  cashier,  in  24  he  does  not.  Four- 
teen libraries  have  definite  appropriations,  ranging  from  $20  to  (500, 
to  a  contingent  fund;  14  use  desk  receipts  as  a  contingent  fund;  9 
have  no  contingent  fund.  In  C  there  is  a  limit  to  bills  payable  from 
the  contingent  fund;  i]i  24  it  is  left  to  the  librarian's  discretion;  7  do 
not  pay  any  bills. 

A  librarian  should  have  a  contingent  fund.  It  seems  to  make  little 
diflerenco,  however,  whether  the  fund  consists  of  the  petty  cash  receipts 
or  a  si>ecial  ai)propriation.  I  should  favor  the  latter,  and  whether 
there  is  a  limit  for  bills  payable  from  this  fund  or  not,  the  librarian 
should,  as  a  majority  report  they  do,  use  it  sparingly  and  strictly  for 
the  purpose  indicated  by  its  name.  Receipts  or  expenditures  from  this 
fund  should,  of  course,  be  examined  by  the  auditing  committee. 

The  finance  department  might  well  be  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
pai)er.  It  is  impractic^able  here  to  go  into  details,  and  it  seems  unnec- 
essary to  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  regular  monthly  audits  and  the 
indorsement  of  vouchers  by  the  proper  offlcjcr.'^.  In  the  St.  Louis  Pub- 
lic Library  each  vouchor  bears  three  signatures,  that  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  authorizing  the  expenditure,  the  chairman  of  the 
finance  coniniittce,  and  the  librarian's  certification  to  the  correctness 
of  the  bill.  Each  check  is  signed  by  president,  treasurer,  and  librarian. 
Similar  rules  are,  T  believe,  observed  in  most  lil)raries.  In  the  great 
majority  there  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  check  against  dishonesty  on 
the  part  of  the  librarian,  though  several  librarians  confess  that  too 
much  confidence  is  i)la(!ed  in  their  probity.  The  ultimate  safeguard  ia 
the  librarian's  honesty;  but  for  the  i)rotection  of  both  trustees  and 
librarian  I  venture  to  offer  tliese  suggestions: 

1.  The  librarian  who  has  financial  responsibility  should  be  under 
bond.  Tlie  best  bond  is  that  of  a  trust  company,  and  the  library 
should  pay  for  it. 

2.  The  chief  0])portunity  f(U'  dishonesty  is  in  the  duplication  of  book 
bills.  This  can  be  prevented,  or,  at  least,  made  more  difiicnlt,  by  plac- 
ing the  accession  number  opposite  each  entry  in  the  invoice.    Whether 
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tlic  additioual  safeguard  thus  secured  is  worth  tlic  cost  iu  time  is  for 
each  board  to  determine. 

3.  The  time  of  the  librarian  is  saved  for  more  valuable  work  and 
an  additional  check  is  secured  by  having  everything  relating  to  the 
accounts,  including  the  making  out  of  vouchers,  done  by  assistants, 
the  work  being,  of  course,  supervised  by  the  librarian. 

Fiaes.^ — This  subject  is  well  summed  up  by  Mr.  XJtley  as  follows: 

The  main  tlimg  is  to  sco  tliat  Hues  arc  iiiipartiaUy  coUected  and  faitiifally  reported. 
To  this  end  the  matter  is,  bo  far  as  practicable,  jdaeed  in  the  hands  of  one  assistant. 
No  system  can  ho  devised  which  will  not,  in  the  last  analysis,  depend  on  the  honesty 
of  the  individnal  charged  with  its  enforcement.  At  least,  any  system  of  perfect 
check  is  too  cumbrons  and  costs  more  than  it  is  worth. 

As  Mr.  Brett  puts  it,  "  the  thing  essential  to  the  collection  of  fines 
without  friction  is  absolute  fairness.'^ 

My  early  experience  gives  strong  confirmation  of  this.  By  observing 
the  rule  of  impartiality  (at  the  same  time  giving  attention  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  returns)  the  receipts  in  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  were 
doubled  in  a  short  time,  while  the  friction  was  reduced  to  about  one- 
twentieth  part.  We  now  take  in  81,000  a  year  with  much  less  dissatis- 
faction than  was  formerly  manifested  over  tlie  collection  of  $300. 

The  librarian  should  never  cease  striving  to  impress  members  with  a 
sense  of  the  impartiality  of  his  administration  in  every  respect;  and 
he  should  never  rest  till  ho  feels  that  every  cent  collected  is  honestly 
rei>orted. 

While  looking  after  the  revenues  and  the  financial  records,  if  they 
are  intrusted  to  him,  the  librarian  should  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  oxi)end- 
itures  and  on  waste.  His  judgment  and  business  ability  and  watchful- 
ness may  easily  save  his  salary.  In  the  largest  libraries  the  diffference 
between  good  and  bad  organization  of  the  staff  will  amount  to  thousands 
of  dollars ;  and  with  the  meager  funds  that  most  libraries  have,  it  is  nec- 
essary for  the  librarian  to  see  that  every  dollar  is  exi)ended  to  the  gi*eat- 
est  advantage.  Uo  must  first  consider  the  direction  in  which  money 
can  be  spent  with  greatest  benefit  to  the  institution,  and  then  expend 
it  in  accordances  with  business  methods,  it  depends  on  his  tact  and 
judgment  whether  the  library  obtains  articles  above  or  below  market 
rates.  It  is  notorious  that  public  institutions  pay  higher  prices  for 
goods  than  private  buyers.  Whenever  iwssible,  competitive  bids  should 
be  secured  from  reputable  houses;  and  more  than  ordinary  care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  contracts  are  fulfilled  and  no  overcharge  made. 
It  is  commonly  assumed  that  bills  to  a  public  institution  will  not  be  as 
sharply  scanned  as  they  wcmld  be  by  a  business  house.  AVlien  object- 
ing to  an  overcharge  I  have  had  the  question  put  bluntly:  "What 
difference  does  it  make  to  you?"  It  is  quite  feasible  for  the  librarian 
to  utilize  his  acquaintance  and  influem^e  among  the  best  class  of  basi- 


K)n  collection  and  accounting  for  fines,  ^co  syniX)osium  in  Library  Journal,  16: 
103-105, 137-173. 
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iiesB  lioases  to  obtain  special  discounts  for  the  library.  Here  he  will 
iiiid  the  aid  of  his  trustees  extremely  valuable;  aud  both  trustees  aiul 
librarian  should  avail  themselves  of  exi)ert  advice,  which  can  easily  be 
obtained.  They  will  find  everyone  ready  to  give  counsel  and  assistance 
to  an  institution  which,  more  than  any  other,  serves  the  whole  x>nblic. 

Selecting  and  buying  books. — In  most  libraries  the  selection  of 
books  is  left  practically  to  the  librarian,*  and  constitutes  a  very  impcMr- 
tant  duty.  While  it  is  primarily  a  titerary  function,  it  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  management  of  the  finances,  for  a  dollar  S]}ent  for  one 
book  is  unavailable  for  another  that  may  be  more  useful;  and  of  two 
books  equally  desirable  one  may  be  bought  for  half  the  cost  of  the  other. 

Tbe  following  quotations  represent  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
librarians  as  to  where  the  power  and  re8]x>nsibility  of  securing  books 
should  be  lodged.  In  his  inaugural  address  as  president  of  the  L.  A. 
U.  K.,  before  referred  to,  Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones  sjiys: 

The  safest,  nuil  there foro  the  best,  coDrso  is  to  bo  very  careful  in  tbo  choice  of  a 
librariui),  and  tlicu  leave  the  selectiou  of  books  to  him^  snbject,  of  course,  to  the 
control  of  the  committee  of  mauagemcnt  wherever  the  exercise  of  that  control  maj 
be  deemed  jwlvisable. 

In  an  article  on  ''Selection  and  selectors  of  books"  (X.j.  2:  152), 
James  M.  Anderson,  assistant  librarian,  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
sums  up  with  these  two  conclusions: 

1.  That  books  should  bo  selected  with  strict  reference  to  the  province  and  needs 
of  the  library  and  to  the  character  of  its  readers,  and— 

2.  That  books  shonld  bo  selected  by  the  librarian,  or  by  a  standing  committee  in 
conjunction  with  the  librarian. 

His  reasons  for  the  second  statement  are  that  only  the  librarian  can 
know  the  present  contents  of  the  library  and  the  demands  on  it,  and 
that  committees  change  from  year  to  year  and  the  library  would  not 
grow  symmetrically  if  the  selection  of  books  were  left  to  tbem. 

In  amplification  of  number  1 — it  is  better  to  have  10  copies  of  a  book 
that  is  in  demand  than  1  copy  of  that  and  9  other  books  that  no  one 
wants.  Duplicate  the  best  books  liberally.  "Better  10  copies  of 
Tennyson  than  1  of  Tennyson  and  1  each  of  nine  rhymesters." 

The  fundamental  rule  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  is,  find  out  what  books 
your  patrons  want  and  buy  these  lirst. 

In  determining  what  books  should  be  added  to  special  departments 
valuable  aid  may  be  obtained  from  experts. 

Whether  a  library's  book  fund  is  large  or  small,  it  is  important  that 
it  bo  judiciously  exi)ended.  Knowledge  and  watchfulness  will  make 
$4,000  go  as  far  as  $5,000  in  less  skillful  hands.  For  fuller  trciitmeut 
of  the  subject  by  experts,  I  refer  again  to  Dr.  Poole's  article  in  the 
United  States  Report,  and  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Nelson's  "Selection  aud  pur- 
chase of  books"  {L,j.  12:  155),  also  to  the  symi)osium  ou  the  selecting 


'  So  reported  by  29  librariami  out  of  37. 
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and  biiyiDg  books  (L.j.  14:  336, 372).  From  these  sources,  cUiefly  from 
the  first  two,  is  condensed  the  following  summary  of  directions,  repre- 
senting a  general,  tliougli  not  unanimous,  consensus  of  opinion: 

1.  Buy  both  books  and  periodicals  from  a  local  dealer  unless  there  is 
a  decided  diflference  in  prices. 

2.  Don't  bo  tempted  by  a  larger  discount  to  give  orders  to  irrespon- 
sible persons. 

3.  Buy  as  much  as  possible  from  one  house,  so  as  to  make  your  orders 
of  consequence  and  thus  secure  better  terms. 

4.  Utilize  competition.  A  library  should  secure  from  25  to  35  per 
cent  discount. 

5.  Keep  informed.  Examine  secondhand  lists  and  auction  cata- 
logs and  look  out  constantly  for  bargains. 

6.  Do  not  buy  ordinary  subscription  books  or  books  on  the  instal- 
ment plan. 

7.  Don't  anticipate  revenues,  and  don't  spend  all  your  money  at 
once.  If  you  do  you  will  miss  many  a  bargain  and  have  to  go  without 
books  that  are  needed  more  than  those  you  have  bought. 

8.  Buy  good  but  not  expensive  editions.  Avoid  flimsy  paper  and 
fine  or  blurred  print. 

Most  large  libraries  buy  chiefly  through  agents.^    This  practice  is 
almost  universal  for  foreign  books. 
Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones  says : 

The  employment  of  agents  for  the  parchase  of  books  is  not  always  the  most  eco- 
nomical mode  of  proccdciL'e,  excepting  in  the  case  of  purchases  at  auctions,  or  in 
foreign  countries  where  the  transactions  are  large  and  extend  over  several  countries. 

The  division  on  the  minor  question  whether  it  is  better  to  buy  books 
in  cloth  or  paper  covers  is  probably  fairly  represented  by  returns  from 
37  libraries,  27  of  which  prefer  cloth  and  10  paper  or  sheets.  The  points 
in  favor  of  cloth  are  that  the  books  arc  ready  for  immediate  use,  and 
that  a  cloth  binding  marks  the  volume  as  a  new  book.  The  last  argu- 
ment, of  course,  has  no  weight  with  libraries  that  cover  their  books; 
but  in  others  it  is  well  worth  consideration.    Mr.  Greenwood^  says: 

There  is  ahsoiutely  no  economy  in  buying  28.  novels  in  slieets  for  Is.  4d.  and  having 
them  bound  in  leather  for,  say,  Is.  4d.  extra,  making  the  first  cost  of  the  books  2b.  8d. 
It  is  much  cheaiier  in  the  end  and  more  judicious  to  take  the  wear  out  of  the  original 
binding  even  thougli  it  be  only  i)ai)cr  boards,  as  there  is  always  a  risk  of  books  being 
in  demand,  and  the  cost  of  binding  them  is  thrown  away,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dis- 
proportionate charge  for  binding  thrown  on  the  early  years  of  the  library. 

I  would  emphasize  the  "Don't"  regarding  the  purchase  of  subscrip- 
tion books  from  agents,  especially  in  parts.  Exc^eptiou,  of  course,  may 
be  made  in  favor  of  works  like  the  Century  and  Murray's  dictionaries. 
There  are  few  subscription  books  that  can  not  be  obtained  through 


*Out  of  37  librarians  reporting,  24,  including  all  the  larger  institutions,  favor 
employing  agents. 

^Thomas  Greenwood,  Public  libraries,  p.  379. 
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regular  trade  cliannels,  and  very  few  indeed  tLat  can  not  be  bought  tan 
below  the  subscription  price  by  waiting  a  little  while. 

Bargains  maybe  obtained  from  secondhand  dealers;  but  as  a  rule 
they  know  the  value  of  books  and  put  prices  but  little  below  a  good 
library  discount.  The  best  field  for  bargains  is  the  auction  room,  where 
the  secondhand  dealers  replenish  their  stocks.  A  good  rule  is  not  to 
buy  any  old  books  (unless  immediately  needed)  except  at  a  bargain. 
Kemembcr  always  that  any  one  of  100  or  1,000  or  perhaps  10,000  books 
is  needed  by  you  as  much  as  any  other.  Buy  the  one  or  the  ten,  that 
you  can  obtain  at  one-half  to  one- tenth  price. 

Yet  here  a  word  of  caution  should  be  given  to  the  zealous  and  con- 
scientious librarian.  In  his  anxiety  to  make  the  most  of  his  book  fimd 
he  may  save  $10  in  money  at  the  expense  of  $20  worth  of  time.  Judg- 
ment must  decide  what  is  true  and  what  false  economy. 

Books  sent  to  newspapers  for  review  may  often  be  obtained  at  a  very 
liberal  discount. 

Libraries  in  the  same  city  should  avoid  duplicating  expensive  works. 

Libraries  with  small  means  should  not  spend  on  a  single  costly  work 
of  interest  to  few — and  seldom  used  by  them — a  sum  that  would  buy 
20,  or  perhaps  100,  volumes  that  would  be  in  constant  and  profitable  use 
by  many. 

All  the  judgment  and  care  that  can  be  given  to  the  finances  of  a 
library  with  a  view  to  securing  as  large  a  sum  as  possible  for  books  can 
not  prevent  the  proportionate  increase  of  other  expenditures.  Insur- 
ance, for  example,  may  be  doubled  or  trebled  in  a  few  years;  it  costs 
more  to  keep  a  large  building  clean  than  a  small  one;  and  with  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  library  and  its  work  there  is  necessarily  a 
constant  increase  in  the  salary  roll.  Therefore,  the  ratio  of  expenditure 
for  books  has  no  significance  unless  all  the  circumstances  are  known.^ 

Economics. — Besides  the  larger  savings  that  judgment  and  care 
may  eflect  in  the  chief  items  of  expenditure,  there  are  numberless  little 
economies  which  in  the  course  of  a  year  may  reach  a  considerable 
aggregate.  There  is  no  economy  in  poor  tools  and  appliances.  In  busi- 
ness it  is  often  the  latest  machinery  that  makes  the  margin  of  profit; 
but  rough  notes  may  be  made  and  figuring  done  on  a  scratch  block  or 
waste  paper  as  well  as  on  fine  note  paper.  Even  such  intelligent  and 
conscientious  persons  as  librarians  are  sometimes  wasteful.  It  is  the 
executive's  duty  to  look  after  the  pence  as  well  as  the  pounds,  remem- 
bering that  every  dollar  saved  means  another  book.  Great  corporations 
do  not  scorn  the  income  from  oaice  waste  baskets.  Binding^  offers  an 
excellent  field  for  exercise  of  judgment  and  oversight  in  the  interest  of 
econoniv. 


•Reports  from  about  30  libraries  give  'M  to  80  per  cent  for  books.     The  last  is  from 
a  library  recently  established.     Omitting  that,  the  average  is  a  little  above  25  per 

cent. 

-For  technical  yoiuis  see  D.  V.  K.  Johnston's  article  ou  bmaing. 
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In  every  detail  it  depends  on  the  executive's  judgment  whether 
money  and  time  (which  is  money)  shall  be  wasted  on  unnecessary  things 
or  things  of  minor  importance.  The  collating  and  covering  of  all  books 
are  illustrations.  Both  are  unnecessary  and  wasteftil.  The  latter  is 
es];>ecially  unwise  as  well  as  wasteful,  and  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  adhered 
to  by  but  few  libraries.  In  many  other  details  the  decision  must 
depend  on  circumstances,  of  which  the  librarian  should  be  the  best 
judge.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  librarian  should  look  sharply  about  hiia 
at  all  times  and  cultivate  that  sixth  sense  that  is  develoi>ed  in  tlio 
schoolmaster  of  seeing  anything  that  is  wrong.  In  a  large  library  he 
can  not  give  constant  sux>er\ision  to  all  details;  but  he  should  learn 
the  art  of  quick  and  eflective  sampling. 

Ezecntive  and  staff. — There  is  no  more  imx)ortant  function  of  the 
executive  than  that  involved  in  his  relation  to  his  staif.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  very  sum  and  center  of  the  executive  department,  for  all  orders  of 
the  board,  as  well  as  all  action  lying  within  the  librarian's  initiative, 
must  be  executed  through  assistants;  and  the  effective  organization 
and  oversight  of  his  staff  is,  therefore,  the  prime  duty  of  the  librarian 
as  executive  officer.  But  little  has  been  heretofore  published  on  the 
subject.  The  one  i>oint  on  which  librarians  are  unanimous  and  on 
which  all  disinterested  trustees  must  agree  is  that  the  choice  of  assist- 
ants should  be  left  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  librarian,  and  that 
apx)ointraents  and  promotions  should  be  on  the  basis  of  civil-service 
refonn.     As  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Buffalo  conference  puts  it: 

Efficieiicy  iu  library  a4lmmiMtratiou  can  best  bo  obtained  through  tho  appHcation 
of  the  cardinal  i>riuciples  of  an  cnlighteneil  civU  service,  viz,  the  nbaoluto  exclnsion 
of  aU  political  and  x>crsoual  influence,  appointment  fur  doiinitcly  ascertained  fitness, 
promotion  for  merit,  and  retention  during  good  behavior. 

In  7  libraries  out  of  37  reporting,  the  api)ointment  of  assistants  is 
left  entirely  to  the  librarian;  in  8  they  are  practically  appointed  by 
the  librarian;  in  18  the  librarian  suggests  and  the  board  appoints;  in 
2  the  board  appoints  without  consulting  the  librarian.  To  this  num- 
ber, I  i)resume,  may  be  added  2  that  do  not  answer  the  question,  and  I  do 
not  wonder  at  unwillingness  to  confess  so  humiliating  a  fact.  Appoint- 
ments should  be  left,  not  absolutely,  but  practically,  to  the  librarian. 
The  absolute  i)ower  may  be  a  burdensome  and  dangerous  resx>onsibility 
for  a  librarian  even  when  backed  by  <;ivil-service  rules.  For  what  I 
regard  as  the  best  plan  for  securing  efficient  assistants  I  refer  to  Miss 
Kelso's  explanation  of  her  apprentice  system. 

Much  of  the  success  of  a  library,  ac  of  a  business  house,  depends  on 
the  effective  organization  of  the  staff.  But  this,  with  the  distribution 
of  duties  and  the  mooted  questions  of  specialization  versus  all-round 
knowledge  and  training,  and  division  of  labor  by  kinds  of  work  versus 
division  by  departments,  and  all  other  details  come  within  the  scope  of 
Mr.  nill's  article  (p.  717).  In  passing  I  recommend  careful  reading  of 
Miss  Edith  Clarke's  article  on  "Departmentjil  libraries"  (L,  j.  16: 
J?0-f>,  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  will  form  the  next  stage  in  the 
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evolution  of  library  organiz«itioii.  Thus  far  the  process  has  been  divi- 
sion along  lines  of  work,  a  process  of  analysis  which  may  be  succeeded 
by  a  new  synthesis  as  set  forth  by  Miss  Clarke. 

I  venture  a  few  general  observations  from  my  own  exi)€riencc  and 
thought. 

In  a  librarj',  as  in  a  school  system,  everything  depends  on  effective 
supervision.  Whatever  plan  of  organization  is  adopted,  it  should  pro- 
vide for  thorough  supervision  through  different  grades  up  to  the  execu- 
tive head.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  success  in  "  running 
a  hotel,''  which  is,  not  unadvisedly,  taken  as  the  sign  and  s^Tionym  of 
executive  ability. 

The  librarian  should  allow  his  assistants  to  work  in  their  own  way 
unless  he  can  show  that  it  is  a  decidedly  inferior  way.  Give  general 
directions  to  a  messenger  and  see  whether  he  has  ingenuity  enough  to 
work  out  the  details;  consult  with  the  assistant  who  is  to  have  immedi- 
ate charge  of  a  piece  of  work,  or  let  him  devise  a  plan  and  submit  it 
to  you  for  approval  or  amendment.  Everyone  can  work  best  in  his  own 
way,  and  will  take  more  interest  in  the  execution  of  a  plan  he  has 
originated  or  assisted  in  preparing. 

The  librarian  should  take  a  personal  interest  in  his  assistants  down 
to  the  youngest  page.  He  should  encourage  them  in  self- improvement; 
he  should  fairly  and  favorably  represent  them  to  the  trustees,  securing, 
so  far  as  i)Ossible,  their  due  in  hours,  opportunities,  and  salaries.  It 
also  goes  without  saying  that  he  should  stand  between  his  assistants 
and  unfounded  complaints  or  unreasonable  criticism  from  the  public. 
He  should  constantly  consult  with  heads  of  departments  and  more  or 
loss  frequently  hjivo  general  meetings  for  instruction  and  discussion. 

Librarian  as  secretary  of  the  board.' — Service  as  its  secretary 
brings  the  librarian  into  closer  relations  with  the  governing  board  and 
I  think  strengtlicns  his  authority  as  executive.  Keturns  from  ^7  libra- 
ries show  15  in  which  the  libraiian  acts  as  secretary  and  22  in  which  he 
does  not;  17  think  the  librarian  should;  Vi  think  not;  3  are  doubtful, 
and  4  give  no  answer.  One  librarian  who  is  not  secretary  thinks  such 
an  arrangement  *^  most  desirable,"  adding  that  the  relations  of  boards 
and  librarians  are  not  sufiiciently  cordial  and  confidential. 

In  a  large  library  it  is  easy  for  the  librarian  to  allow  his  whole  time 
and  energy  to  be  absorbed  by  the  details  of  his  duties  as  executive  to 
the  neglect  of  the  literary  or  librarian's  side  of  his  work.  He  should 
strive  against  this.  lie  should  not  wholly  sink  the  librarian  in  the 
director.  lie  should  not  permit  his  executive  duties  to  deprive  him 
of  all  opportunity  to  act  as  literary  and  educational  adviser  to  the 
public.  ETo  should  spare  some  time  and  strength  for  reading  and 
study  for  his  own  mental  growth.  Tliis  caution  may  be  unnecessary. 
Up  to  recent  years  the  great  danger  has  been  of  the  opposite  extreme. 
The  proper  adjustment  depends  on  circumstances  and  calls  for  the 


1  Seo  alflo  F.  V.  HiU's  article,  p.  747. 
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exercise  of  judgment.  In  the  same  library  tlie  ratio  will  vary  at  differ- 
ent i^eriods.  The  business  man  wlio  keeps  his  books  himself  is  likely 
to  lose  thereby  three  times  the  salary  of  a  bookkeeper. 

Colonel  niggin son  says:  "The  librarian  should  not  have  too  much 
to  do.  If  he  does  he  can  not  look  over  the  whole  ground."  Having 
so  organized  his  staff  as  to  make  his  work  chiefly  that  of  supervision 
he  will  have  time  to  attend  to  the  larger  interests  of  the  library,  includ- 
ing the  comparative  study  of  nietliods.  In  making  choice  of  methods 
and  machinery  he  must  keep  in  view  the  end  and  aim  of  the  library, 
which  is  always  and  everywhere  to  serve  the  public — its  public.  He 
should  seek  methods  that  have  been  tried  and  proved  efficient  under 
similar  circumstances,  remembering  that  "an  ounce  of  Vineland  is  bet- 
ter than  a  pound  of  cosmography.''  He  should  never  lose  sight  of 
fundamental  principles,  which  as  President  W.  I.  Fletcher  said  in  his 
address  at  Lakewood  {L,j,  11: 155),  will  be  found  "very  largely  along 
the  lines  of  simplicity  and  tried  effectiveness  rather  than  along  those 
of  ehiborateness  and  theoretically  exact  arrangement  of  details."  He 
should  be  on  his  guard  "against  the  twin  irrationalities  of  an  undue 
reverence  for  the  ancient  and  an  overweening  ardor  for  novelties." 

Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones  says: 

Tlio  2)oiut8  to  1)0  aimed  ut  iu  both  Icuding  nud  rcferoDce  libraries  nre  rapidity  and 
accuracy  of  service  and  record.  To  effect  this  everything  »  •  *  ehould  be  aa 
simple  as  possible. 

It  docs  not  necessarily  follow  that  a  method  or  system  which  is  adapted  to  one 
library  is  best  for  all.  There  are  do  qualities  which  will  supplement  eveu  a  little 
technical  knowledge  so  eillciently  as  good  judgment  and  practical  commou  aense.' 

These  last  six  words  form  an  excellent  summary  of  what  is  required 
iu  the  executive  department.  The  scope  and  meaning  of  '*  common 
sense"  as  applied  to  library  management  is  fully  and  admirably  shown 
in  the  address  of  President  C.  A.  Cutter  at  the  St.  Louis  conference. 
I  began  marking  passages  for  quotation,  but  found  the  markings  so 
numerous  that  1  must  content  myself  with  an  urgent  recommendation 
of  the  address  as  a  summary  of  sound  doctrine.  Like  a  certain  cook- 
book that  a  housekeeper  of  forty  years'  experience  pronounces  the  best 
she  has  ever  seen,  it  deals  not  with  particular  recipes  but  with  the  fun- 
damental principles  that  must  underlie  all  library  management.  It  is 
not  novices  alone  that  may  prolit  by  occasionally  rereading  it. 

This  paper  has  had  the  public  library  in  view;  but  general  princi- 
ples are  the  same,  and  modilications  will  be  obvious.  The  funds  of 
the  library  may  be  so  inadequate  that  a  competent  librarian  c^n  not 
be  employed.  The  library  must  then  depend  on  the  volunteer  work  of 
trustees,  one  of  whom,  or  a  committee  of  whom,  becomes  the  real 
executive.  But  to  realize  its  highest  possibilities  a  library  should 
have  a  competent  libraiian  as  its  executive  head,  and  with  the  largest 
powers  and  responsibilities,  able  to  say  in  his  province,  "Aut  Caesar 
aut  nullus." 


» W:  F:  Poolo,  iu  United  States  Keport,  1876. 
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It  Bliould  be  tlie  aim  of  the  executive  to  make  his  library  approxi- 
mate as  nearly  as  possible  to  Mr.  Ford's  test  of  the  perfect  library 

(L.j.  18:  179),  where  ^^a  verbal  ^I  waut ,'  is  followed  by  an  instant 

delivery  of  the  book";  s\nd,  as  the  writer  said  in  a  former  paper/ 
"Success  will  depend  less  on  choice  of  methods  than  on  vigor  and 
thoroughness  of  execution. 

'  For  forms  of  goveminent  let  fools  coutcst ; 
Wbato'er  is  Lest  administered  is  Lest/" 
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Accession  Department. 

By  GARHNKIi  Maynari)  .Toxks, 
Librarian,  Salem  Public  Library,  Salem,  Mass. 

[The  writer  has  not  thought  it  ncjcessary  to  give  tho  authority  for  each  statement. 
The  annexed  bibliography  gives  fulltT  information.-] 

Scope. — The  acees.sion  depiirtinent  includes  selection,  buyin^f,  and 
accessioning  of  books — that  is,  the  business  side  of  the  formation  of  the 
library. 

Who  shall  select  books? — Final  authority  should  rest  with  the 
full  board  of  trustees,  which  generally  acts  through  a  book  committee. 
This  should  bo  composed  of  the  members  most  familiar  with  literature 
but  of  catholic  tastes,  so  as  not  to  run  to  hobbies.     lUit  as  the  average 


'Krport  on  aids  and  guides  at  Milwaukee  conferenrc,  1886,  L.j.  11:  309-30. 
^One  of  the  fullest  di8cussi»>n.s  at  Chicago  was  on  this  paper,  and  the  proceeding! 
should  be  read  with  it  as  supplemental. 
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cominittee  can  not  give  the  proix^r  time  and  tliouglit  to  this  work,  the 
choice  sliouUl  be  left  practically  to  the  librarian,  who  best  knows  the 
demands  and  needs  of  readers.  The  comniittco  should  work  in  har- 
mony witli  hin^,  check  any  tendency  to  whims,  determine  the  general 
policy;  and  all  purchases,  unusual  either  in  character  or  cost,  should  be 
referred  to  them.  If  promptness  in  adding  new  books  is  desiretl,  the 
librarian  should  have  authority  to  buy,  within  certain  limits,  between 
board  meetings. 

In  large  libraries  the  best  selection  is  secured  by  cooperation  of  per- 
sons in  charge  of  special  departments  j  in  college  libraries,  by  professors. 
Lists  of  books  may  often  be  submitted  to  specialists  for  criticism  and 
suggestion. 

licadcrs  should  be  requested  to  suggest  books,  either  in  a  book  or  on 
slips  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  such  books  should  be  bought  so  far 
as  practicable.  If  one  reader  ciues  enough  for  a  book  to  ask  for  it, 
others  may  read  it.  By  this  method,  the  library  is  kept  well  in  touch 
with  readers. 

Selection  of  books. — The  Library  of  Congress,  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  other  great  national  libraries  collect,  rather  than  select,  books. 
They  aim  to  be  complete  in  all  departments.  Special  libraries,  such  as 
that  of  the  Surgeon-Gcncrars  Oflice  at  Washington,  endeavor  to  obtain 
every  publication  in  their  special  line. 

Nearly  all  libraries,  however,  are  limited  in  various  ways,  and  are 
obliged  to  sel(»ct  carefully  from  the  vast  field  of  literature. 

The  character  of  the  library  largely  determines  the  character  of  pur- 
chases. A  college  library  buys  a  difl'erent  class  of  books  from  a  free 
l)ubUc  library,  and  an  agricultural  library  differs  in  its  needs  from  a 
theological  seminary.  College  libraries  and  libraries  of  historical  and 
scientilic  societies  may  be  considered  as  special  libraries  (often,  how- 
ever, having  several  specialties),  and  they  must  buy  with  this  in  view. 

What  follows  applies  particularly  to  general  libraries,  both  public 
and  subscription,  though  much  will  also  be  useful  to  special  libraries. 
Fiction  buying  is  not  considered,  as  this  belongs  to  another  paper. 

The  principal  factors  in  selecting  books  are  the  character  of  readers, 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  and  the  amount  of  available 
funds.     The  smaller  the  funds  the  more  dilhcult  is  the  selection. 

Th(j  kind  of  readers  should  lirst  bo  considered.  A  manufactoring 
town  needs  books  on  its  si)ecial  industries;  a  seaport,  those  on  the 
ocean,  sliix)S,  fisheries  j  a  commercial  city,  those  on  commerce,  banking, 
finance,  x)olitical  economy;  a  farming  village,  those  on  agriculture  and 
domestic  animals.  A  literary  community  requires  a  larger  x)roportiO]i 
of  books  on  literary,  historical,  and  art  subjects.  If  the  place  contains 
readers  of  foreign  languages,  books  should  be  bought  for  them,  remem- 
bering, however,  that  in  our  country  all  should  learn  English.  Pop- 
ular annisements  should  be  catered  to  by  buying  books  on  huntingy 
fishing,  the  theater,  baseball,  card  games,  etc.     It  is  also  necessary  to 
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supplement  the  courses  of  instruction  in  tho  public  schools  and  Liglier 
institutions  of  learning^  not  forgetting  public  museums,  x)icturc  gal- 
leries, etc.  If  there  are  literary  or  scientific  clubs,  books  should  be 
bought  to  meet  their  needs.  Children  should  bo  encouraged  to  read 
good  books  by  buying  interesting,  well  written,  and  accurate  books  of 
history,  science,  and  literature,  as  well  as  good  fiction.  Local  interest 
should  be  fostered  by  buying  freely  books  on  local  history  and  science, 
and  those  by  local  authors.  In  short,  the  library  should  be  tho  intel- 
lectual center  of  the  place,  ever  striving  to  keep  in  advance  of  its  read- 
ers, and,  so  far  as  it  properly  can,  buying  what  tho  people  demand. 
This  prhiciple  leads  to  avoiding  works  not  wanted,  such  aB  those  in 
unused  foreign  languages.  The  librarian  should  keep  track  of  coming 
events,  and  sec  that  the  library  is  provided  with  the  books  for  which 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  future  demand.  He  should  avoid  personal  hobbieg 
and  be  impartial  on  all  controversial  questions. 

Manifestly  tho  proi>ortion  of  subjects  must  vary  greatly  in  different 
libraries.  Tho  following  is  tho  scale  adopt^il  for  tho  A.  L.  A.  model 
libniry  of  5,()00  volumes  at  Chicago,  according  to  the  Dewey  classifica- 
tion : 

Geucnil  works ^ 100 

Philosophy 100 

Religion 300 

Sociology 300 

Philology 50 

Science 400 

Useful  arts 30D 

Fine  arts 200 

Literature 600 

Biography 500 

History .' C50 

Travels 500 

Fiction 1.000 

Total 5,000 

In  libraries  of  10,000,  20,000,  or  50,000  volumes,  respectively,  the 
proportions  Mould  differ. 

If  means  are  small,  expensive  works   should  not  be  bought  when 
there  are  good  cheaper  ones  covering  the  same  field.     A  library  with 
an  income  of  only  $100  a  yoiir  for  books  can  not  afford  to  spend  875 
upon  the  Century  Dictionary;  neither  would  it  buy  Kicolay  and  Hay  a 
Life  of  Lincoln.    The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  demanda 
that  the  moiiev  be  spent  for  an  assortment  of  books  of  more  moderate 
cost  and  uiwn  a  variety  of  subjects.      This  rule  holds  g^^^y^^  J'J^ 
libraries,  for  none  arc  so  situated  that  tbey  can  ^^^y,^";^^^    J^T  ,.. .. 
doubtful  if  the  taxpayers'  numey  shouUl   be  -P-Jf^^^^^^^^      ,X. 
used  luxuries  as  first  editions  of  Shakspere  or  ^^J^^^^^         •,,,  one  voV 

Popular  circulating  libraries  should  P^^^^^^^  ^t,  never  get  beyond 
ume  to  those  m  two  or  more  volumes.     3li^^>  lum^ 
the  first  volume. 
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It  is  ecoiioni}'  to  buy  good  editions,  not  necessarily  the  most  expen- 
sive, but  tboae  well  edited,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  in  good-sized 
type,  are  as  desirable  for  public  as  for  i^rivate  libraries.  The  form  of 
the  book  is  an  education  in  itself,  and  experience  shows  that  good 
books,  well  bound,  are  better  cared  for  than  poor  ones,  even  by  the 
uneducated  reader. 

Reference  books  and  those  on  science  and  useful  arts  should  always 
be  in  the  latest  editions.  Earlier  editions  have  theu*  historical  value, 
but  should  be  left  to  the  special  libraries.  Books  on  zoology,  geology, 
and  botany  should  be  by  American  in  preference  to  foreign  authors, 
unless  the  subject  is  treated  from  a  general  standpoint  or  the  author  is 
a  leader  in  thought. 

It  is  often  a  question  how  far  the  moderate-sized  public  library  should 
buy  special  books.  In  general  it  may  be  said,  '^  Do  not  buy  the  tools  for 
trades."  Draw  the  line  between  the  science  of  law  and  law  as  a  trade. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  professions  are  more  independ- 
ent of  the  public  library  than  the  trades.  Buy  books  for  the  mechanio 
rather  than  for  the  capitalist.  The  following  specialties  should  gen- 
erally be  avoided :  School  text  books,  sectarian  books,  partisan  politi- 
cal books,  works  in  foreign  and  classical  languages  (this  depends  on 
local  conditions,  however),  early  English  literature  of  only  limited  inter- 
est, technical  treatises  on  law,  medicine,  and  theology,  genealogies 
(except  of  local  families),  and  antiquated  books,  such  as  old  histories^ 
chemistries,  etc. 

Col.  T.  W.  Iligginson's  **Plan  for  the  selection  of  books,"  a  report 
I}ieparcd  for  the  trustees  of  the  Cambridge  i)ublic  library,  is  a  careful 
study  of  th(i  princii)les  which  should  guide  a  library  in  choosing  books* 
In  connection  with  this  should  be  read  Mr.  Griswold's  criticism  and 
Colonel  Iligginson's  reply.     {L.j.  15:  110-111.) 

Miss  Coe's  pai)er,  *' Should  American  literature  be  specially  favored 
in  our  libraries  ? "  {L.  j.  15 :  101-104)  is  a  strong  plea  for  a  full  represen- 
tation of  American  books. 

After  the  general  policy  of  the  library  has  been  determined,  what  is 
the  best  method  of  compiling  the  purchase  lists? 

Catalogs  of  other  libraries  of  the  same  general  character  and  of  good 
standing  are  among  the  best  guides,  remembering,  however,  that  every 
library  accumulates  more  or  less  undesirable  books  tlirough  eiTors  in 
purchases  or  indiscriminate  acceptance  of  gifts.  Also,  that  all  catalogs 
soon  become  antiquated,  as  good  books  are  continually  being  replaced 
by  later  and  better  ones. 

Several  lists  of  best  books  have  been  published,  the  most  prominent 
of  which  is  Sonnenschein's,  though  the  extent  of  this  list  (50,000  vol- 
umes) makes  it  hardly  a  ''select"  list,  and  it  is  deiicient  in  American 
books  and  editions.  The  "Catalog  of  the  A.  L.  A.  library  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition"  will  form  a  good  basis  for  buying,  as  it 
is  endorsed  by  leading  American  librarians.     Special  bibliographies  are 
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always  useful,  particularly  such  as  are  annotated.  For  such  bibliograr 
phies  consult  the  List  of  Bibliographical  Works  in  the  Beading  Eoom 
of  the  British  Museum,  Handbook  for  Readers  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  Indexes  to  Recent  Reference  Lists  issued  by  the  Harvard 
College  Library^  also,  Growoll's  Bookseller's  Library. 

These  catalogs  and  bibliographies  are  only  available  in  buying  the 
books  of  the  past.  For  current  literature  other  sources  must  be  con- 
sulted. The  Publisher's  Weekly  (X.  Y.)  contains  the  fullest  lists  of 
books  published  in  the  L^nited  States  or  imported  in  editions,  and  the 
notes  are  often  useful,  though  not  critical.  Lists  of  English  books  may 
be  found  in  the  Bookseller  (London). 

In  many  Sunday-school  libraries  all  books  are  carefully  read  by  the 
committee  before  buying,  but  for  public  libraries  this  is  impracticable. 
Reviews  in  the  leading  periodicals,  such  as  the  Xation,  Critic,  Literary 
World,  and  Bookbuyer,  supplemented  for  English  books  by  the  Athe- 
nieum.  Academy,  and  Saturday  Review,  are  useful  in  making  selec- 
tions. Special  i)ublicati()ns  are  best  for  many  classes  of  books,  such 
as  Science  and  Nature  for  scientific  publications;  engineering  periodi- 
cals for  books  on  mechanical  subjects;  the  Electrical  Review  and 
Electrical  World  for  books  on  electricity,  etc.  But  various  reasons 
prevent  placing  full  confidence  in  reviews.  This  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  George  lies  in  his  i^aper,  *'The  evaluation  of  literature"  (L.j. 
17 :  c  IS),  and  he  proposes  a  system  of  cooperative  reviewing,  in  which 
the  reviews  shall  be  impartial  and  written  with  due  regard  to  public 
library  needs. 

The  difficulty  of  selecting  fiction,  mainly  because  novels  are  so  often 
judged  from  the  literary  rather  than  the  moral  standpoint,  has  lead  to 
several  suggestions  for  publishing  annotated  lists  of  new  books  speci- 
ally for  library  use.  Such  lists  were  given  in  earlier  volumes  of  the 
Library  Journal,  but  were  discontinued.  The  Massachusetts  Library 
Club  has  recently  considered  the  subject,  but  has  been  obliged  to  defer 
the  plan  for  the  present. 

Buying  duplicates. — A  question  asked  by  the  A.  L.  A.  committee 
is,  How  much  do  you  duplicate  popular  books  ?  The  answer  can  not  be 
satisfactorily  tabulated,  but  the  following  appears  to  be  a  fair  state- 
ment of  American  practice.  Reference  libraries  seldom  duplicate 
unless  divided  into  separate  departments,  in  which  case  extra  coines 
of  certain  books  may  be  necessary,  ('ollege  libraries  often  require 
several  copies  of  books  used  by  classes.  The  subscription  libraries, 
sa(!h  as  the  New  York  IMercantile,  buy  freely  of  new  books  in  demand 
(L.  j,  14:  371).  The  best  managed  public  libraries,  if  funds  allow,  buy 
many  extra  copies  of  the  best  books,  but  avoid  nmch  duplicating  of 
ephemeral  books.  Demand  for  the  latter  soon  dies  out  and  leaves  the 
extra  copies  unused. 

It  is  better  to  buy  10  extra  coi)ies  of  a  wholesome  book  wanted  by 
the  public  than  one  copy  of  10  other  books  which  will  not  be  read. 
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SpecializatioiL — Lack  of  funds  ami  the  priuciple  of  adaptatlou  to 
constituency  has  led  librarians  to  consider  sx)ecializing.  While  it  is 
a  great  waste  to  duplicate  exi)ensive  works  or  long  sets  in  different 
libraries  in  the  same  city,  it  is  yet  a  great  convenience  to  students  to 
find  all  the  resources  of  a  city  on  a  given  subject  in  one  library.  An 
arrangement  between  different  libraries  by  which  each  shall  mark  out 
its  special  field  is  very  desirable.  Every  i)laco  should  have  one  com- 
plete local  collection.  This  sliouhl  be  in  the  public  library,  unless  there 
is  a  historical  society  which  covers  the  same  Held.  This  specialization 
should  not  i)revent  each  library  having  as  many  of  the  more  x>ox)uIar 
books  as  it  needs,  as  they  must  be  brought  close  to  the  readers  mIio 
will  not  go  elsewhere  for  them.  A  list  of  the  si)eclal  collections  in 
American  libraries,  i)repared  by  Messrs.  Lane  and  Bolton,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Harvard  University  library  (Bib.  contrib.  "So.  45). 

Out  of  181  answers  to  the  A.  L.  A.  committee's  question,  51  libraries 
rei)orted  no  special  collections ;  49,  local  collections ;  7,  general  American 
historj",  while  the  others  each  reported  one  or  more  special  collections. 

Buying. — Buying  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  i)erson,  preferably  the 
librarian.  jMethods  depend  on  the  character  of  the  books,  whether  new 
and  standard  works  regularly  in  the  market  or  those  that  are  old  and 
scarce. 

New  books  should  generally  be  bought  of  one  house,  unless  the  library 
is  a  large  buyer,  when  it  maybe  better  to  divide  the  trade  between  sev- 
eral dealers,  if  they  carry  diffeix»nt  lines  in  stock.  If  one  bookseller 
has  all  the  trade  he  will  take  special  interest  in  seeing  that  the  library 
gets  what  it  wants,  tliough  the  knowledge  that  the  trade  is  divided 
sometimes  acts  as  a  spur  to  promi)tness  in  filling  orders. 

A  large  i)art  of  the  new  English  books  are  at  once  i-eprinted  in  the 
United  States,  or  else  are  imported  in  editions  by  branch  houses  or 
agents.  These  can  be  bought  on  the  same  terms  as  American  books. 
Other  English  books  ajre  generally  imported  by  libraries  on  duty-free 
certilicates  at  a  saving  of  about  25  per  cent.  Instead  of  employing 
foreign  agents,  it  is  now  generally  considered  better  to  order  through 
the  regular  American  agent,  or  else  through  a  lirni  that  makes  a  8j)c- 
cialty  of  importing.  The  cost,  after  adding  consul's  fees,  insurance,  etc., 
is  about  tlie  same,  while  the  librarian  is  saved  annoyance  of  custom- 
house entries,  and  it  is  in  every  way  easier  to  deal  with  an  American 
agent. 

Booksellers  are  generally  glad  to  send  new  books  on  approval,  but 
as  freight  both  ways  must  be  paid  by  the  customer  this  is  exj^ensive  to 
libraries  at  a  distance.  Because  of  the  exi)ense  of  carriage,  also,  small 
country  libraries  are  obliged  to  buy  less  frequently.  If  i)racticable,  the 
book  committee  should  meet  at  least  twice  a  month,  unless  tlie  librarian 
has  authority  to  buy  between  ]neetings. 

Kew  books  should  be  bought  as  soon  as  published,  for  two  reasons: 

1.  To  keep  the  library  up  to  date  and  satisfy  reasonable  expectations 
of  readers;  and 
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2.  Becanao  many  book.s  arc  ftooii  out  of  tlie  market  and  can  only  bo 
procured  at  extra  price,  or  with  extra  delay,  si>ecially  if  published 
abroad. 

English  books  can  often  bo  had  cheaper  a  few  mouths  after  publica- 
tion, either  as  '« remainders "  or  from  the  great  circulating  libraries. 
The  saving  on  the  latter,  however,  is  often  more  apparent  than  real,  as 
they  soon  need  rebinding.  Many  expensive  English  books  are  soon 
republished  in  cheaper  editions.  Only  exi)erience  will  guide  when  to 
buy  at  once  and  when  to  wait  for  cheaper  editions  or  secondhand  copies. 

It  is  seldom  wise  to  attempt  to  deal  directly  with  publishers,  even  if 
they  make  slightly  better  terms,  as  extra  express  on  small  parcels  soon 
eats  up  extra  discounts.  Only  part  of  the  books  bought  being  published 
by  the  larger  houses,  it  will  always  bo  necessary  to  buy  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  retail  bookseller,  and  it  is  not  well  to  deprive  him  of  the 
advantiige  of  buying  in  large  quantities  and  compel  him  to  supply  only 
books  on  which  there  is  small  profit.  Ho  will  be  almost  sure  to  recoup 
himself  in  someway.  The  same  principle  holds  good  with  regard  to 
the  exceptionally  large  discounts  offered  by  some  dealers.  These  can 
only  apply  to  what  the  trade  calls  '^regular  books,"  and  if  extra  dis- 
counts arc  made  on  these,  extra  prices  arc  generally  charged  for  the 
^*  special  books.''  In  buying  books,  as  well  as  other  merchandise,  it  is 
best  to  select  such  iirms  as  have  a  reputation  for  honest  dealing  and 
pay  them  a  price  that  will  give  a  living  pmfit. 

Of  course  a  library  distant  from  book  centers  must  expect  to  pay  local 
dealers  somewhat  higher  prices,  but  so  far  as  possible  tho  local  book- 
seller— under  this  term  is  not  included  those  dealers  who  usurp  the 
name  of  bookseller  while  their  stock  is  mainly  stationery,  wall  paper, 
and  fancy  goods — should  bo  encouraged,  as  tho  bookstorte  and  the 
library  help  each  other.  A  well-stocked  bookstore,  kept  by  an  intel- 
ligent bookseller,  is  an  intellectual  gain  to  any  community,  and  in  a 
different  way  it  does  tho  same  kind  of  work  as  the  public  library.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  the  present  condition  of  the  trade  has  driven  out 
many  of  the  more  intelligent  dealers. 

Certain  books,  including  most  so-called  *•  subscription  books,"  are 
seldom  found  in  bookstores  till  some  time  after  publication.  While 
most  *' subscription  books'' are  unwortliy  a  place  in  tlio  library,  yet 
many  desirable  and  indispensable  works  have  been  po  published.  Some 
librarians  refuse  to  buy  of  traveling  agents,  but  if  a  book  is  wanted 
immediately  it  is  often  best  to  get  it  through  tho  channel  chosen  by  its 
publisher.  Publishers  seem  to  have  learned  that  it  is  for  their  advan- 
tage to  employ  a  better  class  of  canvassers,  for  the  blusterer,  determined 
to  force  his  book  on  tlic  buyer  by  any  means,  f\ur  or  foul,  is  mostly  one 
of  the  past,  or  at  lea.st  seldom  enters  the  library. 

Many  of  the  smaller  libraries  buy  only  new  books,  but  the  larger 
libraries,  and  those  buying  in  special  lines,  need  many  books  that  are 
out  of  print,  even  if  not  scarce.    These  generally  can  not  be  bouglit  as 
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wanted,  but  must  be  patiently  sought.  The  principal  f!(oarces  are 
secondhand  bookstores  and  auction  rooms,  personal  search  in  second- 
hand stores  being  most  effective.  T\ui  books  can  then  be  examined, 
and  the  secondhand  bookseller  is  gencrallv  as  ready  as  the  dealer  in 
new  books  to  send  his  goods  on  approval.  Make  the  bookseller  your 
confidant  if  wanting  out-of-the-way  books,  8pe<ially  if  on  a  given  subject. 
You  may  in  some  cases  have  to  i)ay  more,  but  you  will  secure  books 
otherwise  overlooked.  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Growoll'a  Book- 
seller's Library  is  as  true  for  book  buyers  as  for  booksellers: 

Then  thcro  is  the  well -read  ciiutomcr  [ur  buoksellcr],  who  oii  occasions  may  bo 
in«liHM'(l  to  g'lvo.  a  hint  or  information  concerning  old  or  new  books  not  easily  got  in 
any  other  way.  *  ♦^  »  Take  such  men  into  your  conrulence;  their  nssistancc  will 
often  save  you  hours  of  study. 

Many  se<'ondhand  dealers  issue  partial  catalogs.  The'se  should  be 
carefully  examined  for  books  that  arc  on  the  "short''  list  or  that  may 
be  wanted.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  warn  buyers  to  see  that  the 
books  are  perfect  and  of  the  best  edition.  Titles  arc  often  twisted  in 
order  to  i)resent  them  in  the  most  attractive  way.  A  leading  New 
York  secondhand  bookseller  used  to  say  that  the  secret  of  cataloging 
is  to  enter  the  same  book  in  half  a  dozen  different  places  in  the  same 
catalog  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reiwler  shall  never  discover  it. 

The  same  caution  holds  in  auction  buying,  and  in  no  case  should 
books  bo  bought  at  auction  except  after  personal  inspection  before 
sale.  If  the  librarian  can  not  be  present,  a  secondhand  bookseller  will 
act  as  agent  for  a  moderate  commission.  AVhether  buying  in  person  or 
through  an  agent,  a  limit  should  1)0  lixed  for  each  item  before  the  sale. 
Otherwise  (me  may  be  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  when  the  bid- 
ding is  lively.  If  an  honest,  well-informed  agent  is  employed  much 
may  be  left  to  his  discretion. 

Scarce  books  may  often  be  secured  by  advertising  in  book  trade  and 
literary  periodicals.  Some  libraries  publish  lists  of  wants  with  their 
annual  reports,  si)ccially  of  volumes  needed  to  complete  sets  of  |>eriodi- 
cals  and  transactions  of  societies.  This  often  secures  a  gift  of  the 
missing  parts.  If  making  special  collections,  acquaintance  with  other 
collectors  in  th(»  same  line  may  often  lead  to  advantageous  exchanges 
of  duplicates. 

Every  librarian  is  recommended  to  .study  carefully  (irowoll's  Book- 
selha's  Librarv.  Familiarit  v  with  its  contents  will  enable  the  librarian 
to  meet  the  bookseller  on  more  ecpial  terms  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
It  would  also  be  well  for  librarians  t)  have  some  practical  experience 
in  retail  bookstores  und  for  booksellers  to  be  informed  as  to  library 
methods  and  systematic  bibliography. 

The  following  facts  were  brought  out  by  the  inquiries  made  by  the 
library  school  lor  the  A.  L.  A.  comparative  exhibit.  Of  I.m  libraries 
answering  the  question,  *'  AVhat  per  cent  do  y(m  buy  at  auction!"  106 
reply  "  none,"  27  '*  few,"  15  buy  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  and  7  from  (5  to  30  per 
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cent.  The  question,  "What  per  cent  from  seeondhaud  catalogs t"  was 
answered  by  140;  57  say  "  none,"  37  "few,''  40  not  over  10  per  cent,  and 
14  from  10  to  50  per  cent;  1  says  "large."  As  might  be  expected,  the 
smaller  public  libraries  buy  few  or  no  books  by  either  of  these  methods. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  and  more  specialized  libraries  must  secure 
much  of  their  aceessions  either  through  auction  or  secondhand  catalogs. 

Order  system. — When  xnirchases  are  small  no  special  order  system 
is  re(iuin'(l,  except  to  keep  a  coi)y  of  orders  sent  and  check  off  items 
when  received  so  as  to  make  sure  that  all  orders  are  filled  and  none 
dui)licated.  The  larger  libraries,  however,  find  it  necessary  to  adoi)t 
some  well-planned  system  of  keeping  tnvck  of  orders.  That  of  the 
Ilarvard  University  library  may  serve  as  a  sample  and  is  here 
described. 

The  basis  of  this  system  is  the  order  slip,  which  starts  with  the  pro- 
fessor or  other  person  recommending,  and  whose  final  destination  is 
the  official  card  catalog: 


]>ook  niinilxT Author  or  cxlitor 

Ordenrd 

l*e<r<Mvo<l Titli* 

Fiiml 


IIahvaki>  Col  i.kck 

IJIIRAHY     ()  u  i>  K  U       K<litioii Place PiiljliHhor  . . 

SLIP. 

*,M)o  not  writo  in  |  ^^^^*^ ^'"1» ^^^'*^ I*rk-e 

tlio  roruer  above. 

Reniiirks  niuy  l)u 
nnulo  on  the  hack  of 
this  card. 


Sign  your  iianio rif  tliin-  \h  urgmt  iu-»m1,-| 

L        wrilo  haMte  here.       J 

and  the  date 


The  following  is  the  history  of  such  a  slip:  When  ret^eived  it  is 
dated  and  an  assistant  verifies  and  completes  details  of  title,  edition, 
publisher,  etc.,  and  sees  if  t  lie  book  is  already  in  the  library  or  ordered. 
This  assistant  checks  the  sli^),  which  then  goes  to  the  librarian  for 
approval.  If  approved  it  is  stamped;  if  not,  the  person  recommending 
is  notified,  if  he  is  a  i)erson  entitled  (except  by  courtesy)  to  hand  iu 
titles  for  buying.  The  slip  then  passes  to  an  assistant  who  orders  the 
book  on  a  regular  form  containing  x»i'inted  instructions  to  the  iigent. 
The  Hbrary  has  agents  in  London,  Paris,  Leipzig,  Florence,  Coi>enha- 
gen,  ^ladrid,  and  several  in  this  country.  The  slii)  is  then  stumped 
with  date  and  nanieof  iigent,  antl  the  number  of  the  order  is  written 
on  it.  A  press  coi)y  of  the  order  is  then  taken,  after  whi<*h  rt  is  signeu 
by  the  librarian.  A  memorandum  of  estimat(Hl  eost  is  tlu»n  entered 
under  the  allotment  from  the  book  fund  from  Avhi(*h  it  is  to  bo  jiaid. 
As  exi)eriencc  shows  that  a  largo  i)roportiou  of  the  orders  can  not  be 
immediately  filled,  it  is  genenilly  safe  to  exceed  by  25  per  cent  the 
appropriation  for  any  given  year.     The  order  slip  is  then  filed. 

When  a  shipment  is  unpacked  the  books  are  laid  on  a  counter  in 
order  of  invoice,  which  is  checked.  Order  slips  are  then  i)icked  out 
by  invoice,  invoices  being  arranged  by  the  agent  according  to  order 
ED  93 52 
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numbers.  Dale  of  recoptioii  is  stamped  on  slip,  also  in  copy  book 
against  the  orilor.  The  slip  is  placed  in  the  book  and  tlie  librarian 
lof)ks  over  the  lM)oks  and  assigns  eacli  to  its  book  fund,  whieli  is  Trritten 
on  tlic  invoi<'0  against  earh  item.  Tlie  books  are  tlien  collated  niid  tbe 
X^erson  recommending  notified.  If  lie  wishes  tlio  book  at  once,  a  pink 
slip  of  paper  is  placed  iii  the  book  and  it  is  pushed  through  in  a  hurry, 
otherwise  it  takes  the  usual  course.  Name  of  library  and  date  of  recep- 
tion are  stamped  on  bark  of  title-page  and  fund  written  below,  T>ot)k- 
phite,  date  slip  for  cliarging,  and  buck  label  are  i>asted,  and  the  book 
is  entered  on  shelf  list*  and  then  gin^s  to  cataloger.  The  order  slii>  is 
left  in  the  book  and  as  cards  are  written,  it  is  corrected  and  fund  and 
shelf  mark  are  filled  in.  After  cards  are  revisecl  the  order  slip  is  filed 
in  the  oflicial  catalog. 

To  keep  track  of  books  in  the  hiinds  of  the  catalogers  and  prevent 
ordering  books  already  received,  a  tcmpoi-ary  slip  for  eatrh  book  received 
is  written  (nmrh  abbreviated)  and  kei)t  iu  a  box  till  books  have  gone  to 
shelf  and  cards  intoc:itah>gs.  Eacli  slij)  has  a  number  stamped  at  the 
top  and  a  smaller  slii)  with  the  same  number  on  it  is  i)laeed  in  the  book 
Avitli  the  author's  last  name  or  iirst  word  of  title  written  on  it.  When 
book  goes  to  slielf  tliis  sli])  is  taken  out.  When  a  number  of  such  slips 
have  accuniuhited  they  arc*  used  to  pick  out  the  corresponding  slips 
from  th(^  box.  An  inspection  of  the  number  shows  how  many  books 
have  been  received  for  cataloging  in  any  given  time. 

louring  the  checking  of  the  invoice,  reports  on  books  not  sent  are 
indorsi'd  on  the  order  slii>,  also  particulars  as  to  i>nrtially  filled  orders, 
after  which  the  slip  is  retnrned  to  the  order  drawer,  A  *'continuatioa 
catalog,"  partly  on  cards  and  partly  hi  a  book,  is  used  for  keeping  track 
of  serials. 

In  a  small  library'  all  the  processes  of  the  above  order  system  are  not 
necessaiy,  but  it  forms  a  good  outline  for  adoption  whenever  tbe  num- 
ber of  orders  is  larger. 

Disposal  of  duplicates. — Nearly  every  library  accumulates  dupli- 
cates,  mostly  through  gifts.  While  many  of  these  have  little  apparent 
value,  yet  it  must  bo  remembered  that  every  book  has  its  proper  idace 
awaiting  it.  An  old  edition  of  a  sehoolbook  is  useless  in  the  circulat- 
ing department  of  a  i)ul)lic  libriuy,  but  maybe  indispensable  to  the 
American  Anti<iuarian  Society  (►r  the  Kssex  Institute.  The  tnld  report 
of  a  society  may  be  jusl:  what  is  needed  by  another  library  to  c(miplete 
its  iile. 

The  question  is  how  to  bring  a  return  to  the  library  by  placing  these 
duplicates  where  they  will  do  most  good,     irroine  libraries  use  the  anc- 

"Tlir  Tliirvanl  (.'ollcgo  librnry  is  ahn(»st  nloiio  in  kcrpin^  iii>  r(7;iihii*:u:i.'csAiou  book, 
tlioiinrli  it  «loos."kot'p  u  booTv  riM  nrdiii<2:  daily  tlio  voliiiin  s  ami  paniiihlets received  from 
enrli  Konrcp.  It  ciitiTs  oil  tlio  Kholf  U.st  iiititrad  of  tli»  acri'ssion  Ixmk  many  of  the 
panicTilarB  of  iiiiprint,  Honrct',  etc.  This  rontiiio  could  ifadily  bo  ada]it.od  to  the 
nsnni  ziccessiou  book.  (Si'C  later  iiudvr  Aocesbiuii  book  the  rcusuiis  agaiiust  oiuittlu^ 
its  Uise.) 
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tioii  room,  but  the  atteiulaut  (jxpense  renders  this  uiulcsirablc  nnU»ss 
for  books  of  consiilcrablo  value.  The  siimc  lioltls  true  with  reg^iircl  to 
sel]iii|[^  throu^Ii  a  liooksoller  ou  coiuiuission. 

A  eentral  clearing  house  for  duplicates  h«is  been  suggested,  but  here 
also  the  exjienso  of  handling  must  bo  considered.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  would  be  sufliciont  business  to  reduce  tlu^  pro  rata  cost  to  cou- 
tribuling  libraries  to  a  moderate  figure,  and  tho  State  or  National 
Government  has  hardly  i-eached  the  i)oint  of  undertaking  this  Avork  at 
the  expense  of  taxpayers.'  l>r.  AnieS'S  exchange  o£  x^^^^'^^^  documents 
uiight  be  cited  a.irainst  this  view,  but  in  this  case  tlio  work  is  confined 
to  tho  i)ublications  of  the  National  (rovernmeut  which  are  published  for 
free  distribution. 

For  tliose  reasons,  libraries  will  generally  have  (o  dei)enfl,  in  the  uear 
future  as  in  the  past,  on  private  arrangements,  either  for  cash  rales  or 
fur  exchanges  with  other  libraries  or  collectors. 

A  few  years  since,  the.  Columbia  College  libraiy  inaugurated  a  system 
of  brielly  cataloging  duplicates  ou  slips  which  were  arraugeil  by  sub- 
je<*ts.  If  another  library  desired  books  on  a  given  subject,  tho  8lii)3  for 
this  snbjert  were  mailed.  Thc^  order  could  be  given  by  slmidy  sepa- 
rating tlje  slip^  of  books  (lesire<l.  The  list  of  special  ctdlections  in 
American  libraries  will  be  useful  in  finding  possible  customers  for 
many  odd  books. 

Gifts. — Diligent  advertising  and  begging  will  generally  secure  many 
gifts,  ranging  from  whole  libraries  to  the  refuse  of  the  garret.  Even 
the  latter  may  contain  long-desired  books  <»r  missing  i)eri()ilicals.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  all  gifts  be  added  to  the  library,  and  they  should  be 
received  with  the  understanding  that  they  may  be  sold  or  exchanged  if 
duplicates  or  unsuitable.  It  costs  money  to  catalog  and  store  books, 
and  those  outside  the  library's  field  should  be  rigidly  excluded.  Indi- 
viduals interested  in  particular  subjects  may  often  be  induced  to  con- 
tribute either  books  or  money  to  build  up  some  si)ecial  department.  It 
is  undesirabh*  that  gifts  of  miscellaneous  bo(»k8  should  bo  shelved  by 
themselves.  They  should  be  distributed  through  the  library  with  their 
resi>ective  subjects.  All  gifts  should  be  acknowledged  at  the  time,  as 
well  as  in  the  annual  report. 

Collation. — Librarians  dilfer  widely  as  to  this.  Some  e(jllate.  every- 
thing, others  only  the  more  expensive  works  and  those  (tontaining 
plates,  while  still  other  experienced  librarians  collate  nothing.  Tho 
argument  urged  against  collation  is  that  it  costs  more  than  tho  occa- 
sional loss  of  an  iini>erfeet  book.     It  is  true  that  most  publishers  are 


'Sinco  writiii'x  tho  above  mo  li'Mrn  thiit  tlwi  Xow  York  St:ito  librruy  Avill  soon  opon 
its  (■loariTi;^  Iiouso  lor  iliijiliratrs.  r.o.»ks  w  lioii  rrcoivt-d  ;no  si]»i>r:us»Ml  niid  Hio  library 
irt  I'lititlcd  to  draw  nut  ;ni  Oiiiial  amount  from  tho  stock  on  liund  at  pri'os  at  Avliich 
they  ^^■e^o  n-ccivt-d.  This  i  s  IV.m?  lor  Xow  York  lihr.irirs  only,  and  the  cost  of  hau- 
dliii;:  is  borno  by  tho  State  b.'«nn>o  of  thf^  great  innetieal  v:ilr.o  to  all  its  llbrariea. 
It  is'"]i:-oposed  to  allow  libraries  ontsicle  New  York  to  sh.iro  the  advantaj^es  on  pay- 
ment of  tho  actual  co.st  of  tlic  State's  service,  no  allowance  being  made  for  proat. 
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willing  to  replace  inipeifect  ])ooks  years  later  if  possible,  but  exixjri- 
eiie(».  shows  that  iinjMTfcctlons,  even  if  noticed  bj'  the  resuler,  are  often 
not  reported  till  aft^r  many  years,  when  the  book  may  be  out  of  print. 
The  safer  rule  is  to  collate  Jill  purchases,  but  a  show  of  hands  at  the 
Chicago  conference  indicateil  the  general  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to 
collate  only  expensive  works. 

Accession  book. — The  accession  book  is  the  business  record  of  the 
library  and  is  the  first  phuHi  where  bi>oks  should  be  entered.  It  should 
be  accurately  kept,  so  thnt  it  maybe  sworn  to  in  court  as  a  true  state- 
ment of  th4»  contents  of  the  librarv  at  anv  given  time.  The  form  of  this 
book  was  one  of  the  first  subjects  considered  by  the  A.  L.  A.  cooi>era» 
tion  committee,  and  their  <leliberations,  resulted  in  the  '*A.  L.  A.  stand- 
ard accession  book,-'  now  made  by  the  library  Bureau. 

The  fa(;ts  given  in  this  book  are  as  follows: 

Date  of  iiccesHioii. 

Ac('t>8.siuu  jiiiiubttr  [eousecutive], 

CliiHA  nniiiluT.  ) 

,.     ,  ,        >  InuBC  iurui  tlio  cau  number. 

ISuok  number.  ) 

Vohimo. 

Author. 

Title. 

i'luce  aud  publisher. 

Dato. 

Pag<'8. 

Sizo. 

Source?.     [Fund,  aud  of  whoui  bought,  or  j^iver.] 

Cost. 

KiMuarlcH.     [Condition,  n^biudinjjj,  witbilrawal.] 

An  introduction  contains  rules  for  entering  and  a  list  of  library  abbre- 
viations. Each  voluim'  has  a  separate  line  an<l  beiirs  its  own  accession 
number.  If  it  is  worn  out  or  h)st  it  is  marked  •'  withdrawn,'-  which  ends 
its  history.     The  i^oi>y  rephudng  is  given  a  new  nund)er. 

Many  libraries,  tumsidering  1h<^  siziiof  the  *•  Standard''  (35  by  30  cm.) 
toocujuhr(»us  jind  costly,  adopt  the  *•  Condensed  accession  book"  (25  by 
20  cm.),  whirh  contains  the  same  items  but  allows  less  space  for  eutry. 

In  the  Library  .lourual,  v. .'» (see  bibliography),  will  be  found  a  discus- 
sion on  the  jiccessi«»n  book,  Mr.  Win sor  claiming  that  it  is  unueccssary 
and  that  the  business  entries  might  better  be  included  in  the  shelf  list. 
No  other  librarian  <:iime  forward  in  support  of  his  argumeuts,  and  it 
may  b(^  considered  that  the  question  has  been  delinitely  settled,  aiid  ill 
favor  of  the  A.  L.  A.  standard. 
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As  tlio  Ilarvard  College  sbelf  list,  iucludin**:  aceession  entries,  has 
never  been  shown  in  print,  it  is  given  below,  not  for  eoniuiendation,  but 
simply  as  a  matter  of  record: 


II All VA HI)    ('(>LLK(;K    UIIIIAUY    SIIKLI-'    I.IST. 


II.  ('.  L. 


ISoiik  iio.       No.  voIk. 


UliirtH 


Author. 


Title. 


riuro. 


lira  lie b  - 


Sizi'. 


Datr  of 
;m'C<'j*hIoii. 


Sourco. 


! 
I 

Strctioii 
Kuiuarka. 


Date. 


iiuns  across  two  paj^es,  .'^2  lines-  on  a  ])age.  Title,  not  volume,  to  a 
line,     (-ost  and  accession  nunib(»r  not  given. 

Withdra^val  book. — Tliis  is  a  useful  KU]>pleinent  to  the  accession 
book.  It  was  invented  by  J.  C  Houghton,  of  the  Lynn  i)ublic  library, 
and  is  not  yet  in  genenil  use.  A  slightly  modified  form  used  by  the 
Salem  public  library  is  as  follows: 

[L4tfl-liunil  pagt<.] 


Diiti-.       .Ai'C.  IK*.  ('all  no. 


Author. 


Tith- 


Mnr.  10  ."WH.-) 

Apr.    ii  i:!.Vj:{ 

H  iiii.        2Jt  nil. 


917. 'J  IJl.  '   Uiiirt.  L 

K-1JJ7K.      Haw  I  homo,  X 
4  nil.  5  cm. 


A«lv,  of  Yoiiiip  N:irnr:ilitt. 

Trill!  St<»rui>. 

ll..'»  nil. 


[Itight-hnnd  ]iagi'.] 


r;illHi'. 


D.iitin;:*  «l  ., 
Worn  out. 
•J  i-m. 


Uniiarks. 

Til.  for  ]»y  M.  C.  Smith 
7.r»  nn. 


n.itr 
n*i»la«fKl. 


All-.  iH«.       '';ill  in». 


K'iMiiarkM. 


"Mjir.    Irt  i:<W4ri        (117.2  l!l. 

4  i-«i])ii-H  Irlt. 

li.'^  nil.        'J..',  rill.  4.r>iiii.  7  <in. 


Tiir  width  of  each  column  is  given  in  centimeters.     The  size  of  the 
condensed  acci-ssion  hook  is  well  adaj>lcd  for  this. 

The  ]>rincipal  use  of  the  witlidrawal  ))ook  is  to  give  a  fuller  record 
than  viiu  be  made  in  the  accession  book  of  the  circumstances  attending 
the  withdrawal  of  a  book.  When  this  b<K)k  is  kept  the  only  entry  in 
tlie  accession  book  is  tlie  date  of  withdrawal.  Another  use  is  for  sta- 
tistics. The  vear's  a(hlitions  in  each  class  can  b<^  ascertained  from  the 
accession  book,  the  withdrawals  from  tin*,  withdrawal  book,  the  differ- 
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ciiee  is  the  not  growtli  in  each  class.     Tbis  ax>pears  to  be  tlio  siiiiplest 
and  most  accurate  method  of  keeping  tlieso  Ktatistics. 

Marks  of  o^^nership. — As  a  mark  of  ownership  the  uauio  of  the 
library  should  always  bo  stamped  on  title-pages  and  all  maps  and 
jdatcs  not  containing  letterpress.  Also,  as  the  title-page  is  often  lost,. 
some  other  lixed  page  should  be  stamped. 

An  embossing  stamp  is  best  for  this  purpose,  as,  if  it  is  properly 
made,  it  is  impossible  to  remove  completely  the  impression.  A  rubber 
stamp  is  sometimes  used,  but  this  may  oHsetif  the  book  is  closed  before 
dry,  and  it  may  bo  easily  erased  by  scratcher  nr  emery  paper. 

A  bookplate  should  be  pa^^ted  inside  the  front  cover.  Besides  the 
name  and  address  of  the  library,  this  should  state  tlie  source  from 
which  the  book  was  received,  if  a  gift  or  bought  Irom  a  special  fiind^ 
also  tin",  shelf  mark,  INlau}'  libraries  give  date  of  receipt,  but  this  is 
sui»erlluuus  if  the  accession  number  is  written  or  stamped  in  the  book. 
The  plate  should  not  be  too  large,  should  be  legible,  Avith  clear  spaces 
in  which  to  write  the  numljcrs,  so  tiiat  these  may  nut  be  confused  with 
the  printing  or  engraving,  and  should  always  give  the  name  of  the 
State  as  welt  as  of  the  city  or  town. 

For  convenience,  the*  pocket  or  date  slip  described  under  loan  systems 
should  be  pasted  in  at  the  same  time. 

We  have  now  considered  the  various  processes  involved  in  adding  a 
book  to  the  library  from  its  recommendation  to  its  entry  in  the  acces- 
sion book.  Its  future  history,  including  its  shelf  location,  cataloghig, 
and  use  by  rea<lers,  belong  to  other  chapters. 

lunLioauApnv. 

The  following  bibliograidi^'  is  sulxlivided  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

body  of  the  i>aper,  and  under  each  heading  the  references  are  arranged 

chronologically : 

.•si:i.i:<.TH)N  ok  hooks. 

I'ooi.K,  W :  T:  >Sclirc'litMi  of  books  (In  **  Or^iiui/.utioii  nmlninna^oinrut  of  public 
librajios.")  IniKMl  Stiili-.i  liun-aii  of  Kducatioii.  ruhlic  libraries.  (1876) 
p.  17!.)-1S1. 

Hakkison,  1^  S<'le<"tioii  ami  .irqiiisition  of  hooks  for  :i  lihraiv.  /.. ;.  (1877).  2: 
145-150. 

Niitloiiol  Ilbmri4>:4  hIiouIiI  riiiitHiii  4'vt'rylliiii;;.     Smaller  librnrii's  to  Iii>  xiinUtl  by  "  utility  *' and 

"ii]il>ro2>' i:iii'iii->s.*'    licNt   M-ltu  tiir  in  libr.irian  unrkin;;  iii  huriiiiiii,\   with  (i  t-ompi'toiit  book 
<"i»iiiiiiitt<-i».     < lifts  olirii  iinf»;iti.sfiK"tory. 

ANi>r.i:soN,  J.  M.     Selottioii  ami  solri'tois  of  books.     L.J.  ( 1S77)  2:  150-52. 

<'i)\fiH  haiiii'  ;_'r««iiiMl  jis  Mr.  HnriiMiii. 

Ho.MKs,  II:  A.     Solertion  of  books  for  j>opiilar  libraries.     /,.  /.  (187S)  'A:  50-51. 

KccoiiiiiiL-utls  pnuhi-iiti'iu  tir  iiiiitj-ovoil  list-v  ul'  liow  bui»kb  in  J.. J. 
jA5n-:s,  H.  r.     Solfiction  of  book.s  fr>r  tbo  Xuwtoii  free  Ubiary.    L.J,  (ISS-l)  9:  209-10. 
A  ri'ply  to  critii-is:n  Cur  biiyiim  ti><>  littb-Iictioii.     Kililori.-iloii  r.iiih-  8u1>j«m'|,  T..J.Q:  207-8. 

LriTi.K,  U :  T.     Wliat  Kboiild  b<;  done  for  an  obl  library  with  a  limited  income.     L,J, 
I.1SS5)  10:  245-ir». 
If  your  library  it*  lK>binil  the  tiinen  in  itH  bnuks,  buy  back  voUiuiom  of  k'iiilin;;  pcrbNiicals. 
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Nklsox,  C:  a.     Clioosin;?  :infl  buying  hookB.     L.j,  (1887)  12:  irKViTtR. 

Dnv  M'f«"it'iK:i'  iMiiilis  frrrlv. 
How  \v<j  rlioosc  nii«l  Imy  im;w  1»ookK:  [;i  Kyiuposiinn.]     L.j,  (1889)  11 :  3S<]-n9,  ^72. 

A  valunUlf'  HtntciixTit  of  imllitMlN  of  1(!ii  Irudtng  lilinirlcH  contiibiilcd  by  llieir  lil>rurlai:M. 

COK.  K.  M.     Rlioiild  American  litcraturti  bn  Rj)ct'iany  favored  in  onr  lilirarics?     L.j, 
{18W;  ir.:  101-0 J. 
AnnwcrH.  '*Vo«."    Otto«  <'xporionii«  nf  N.  T.  frro  rimilatliijr  n^»r«rr.     Tlio  inont  ]»opiilnr  wurks 
aro  iiHually  tlicme  of  Americau  aiithonibip,  a]ii>cially  nmoiii;  rtatlvrM  iif  roreijpi  lU'ttccnt.    Dis- 

ciiMsioii,  p.  Il<!-li7. 

Hl«(JiNs(>x,  T:  \V.      ('aniliri(l<;e  itnblic  library.      Plan  for  tbe  8t'l<;clion  of  books. 
(IStK).) 
A  f-:irrfiil  stiuly  of  the  ])riiiciiih-8  whieb  Hboul<1  ciiidi*  th«r  Imcik  cofninitt«0. 

Gris\voli>,  W:  M.    C'boire  of  bookb  in  public  librnricH,  especially  at  Cambridge. 

L,j.  (IWK)}  15:  UU. 
IlKiiJiNSox,  T:  \V.     The   Canibridj-c   jmblu-   library  and   its   critic.     L.  j,  (1890) 

ir»:  110-11. 
FosTi'.i:.  W:  K.     Industrial  ndditinns  to  the  Piovidento  ])ublio  library.     L.J,  (1800) 

ir):lM. 
Li>«tH  of  ]>rti]Hi.itMl  lublitiuiiA  Huut  to  ajMH'iuliHtH  foi  criticiiiui. 

^'KLs<>^^  C  :  A.     lluw  tbu  bookfl  were  bonght  for  our  library.    L,j.  ( 1890)  16 :  C  96-39, 
iiiiwivs,  S:  S.     Kelalion  of  the  hbraiian  to  the  book  committee.     L,  j,  ^1890)15: 

C  11(>-17. 
Ilks.  (i :     IJook  n-viewini;  syK(emati/4'd.     /,.  ;.  (1801)  Ifi:  20S. 
A  cimjHTsilivi'  i«y>»<»ni  oiitliinMl. 

.Selection  and  buyiug  of  books.     [MasH.  Lib.  Club  dinruAsion.]     //.  J.  (1892)  17:  172. 
Report,  of  committee  on  i)reparation  of  lists  for  ]mreh:ise.     [MaFS.  Lib.  Club.]     L,J, 
(1802)  17:420. 
Tbr  |ibin  ])i-ii]ios4'rt  A  (M>i]iiiiitt('«>  hiinilrir  Ut  thf  laillr^'  ciiiiimisKioii  «in  SuiHla.\  scbiiul  iMjuks.     ISooka 
to  1m>  Biipplii'41  by  LibrHry  Ituroaa  in  eoiiuection  with  their  plnii  of  pniili-il  rnraloe  rnrilfl. 

ILEP,  O :    Evaluation  of  literature.     L.j.  (1892)  17:  C  18-22. 
An  cnlurgi-nitfiit  of  birt  i>ai>er  citcil  alMivr.    Di(<rii!i)Aion  nt  pp.  03-6.'^,  80,  81. 

Rej)ort  on  lints  of  brooks.     [Mass.  Lib.  Club.]     L.j.  (1803)  18:  8.0-8I). 
Sn])]»b'nn*ntjil  t«i  ]in'vlinis  rt-piirt. 

Adams,  C:  V.     Siftinii;  ns  a  lihniry  policy.     L.  J.  (ISO!])  18:  IIS-IO.     Also  editorial 
at  p.  107.     See  also  ynflmt.  TtC:  210-11. 
Mr.  AdaiiiH  pro]>«>srrt  ilint  tlir  (^uinr>  ]mb1b*  librnr>-  ln'  kept  prniunUMitly  nt  l"».OfKi  vi»lintirHby 
piTifMlicnl  weoUinj;  «if  Ibu  oldrr  bookM.     JUn*  tworoviewaiioiiiloiit  Xlv  Im possibility  of  doinj;  tliia 

uilboiit  injury  in  tins  ii.-i>frilni'>^  of  l]n<  instil r.l<Mi.     iSoe  diii*  iiaKiiui   ut    t'h'u-iim*  couJVn'iK'O, 
l.^O'l,  of  S.  S.  (irtMin'H  jkiikt.     Also  in  i\i'.^  iifjiort. ) 

rroviflenee  l'nbli<'  Library.      Keporty.     Needs  of  a  pnblii-  library,  methods  of  Relec- 
tion,  specialization. 

r.lYiNn     IHI'I.U  ATJls. 

What  w(> do  about  dnplieatcB:   fsymposinm.]      /^.  ;.  (18S0)  1 1 :  ;<60-7t. 

liivinsibe  pr;utiri-of  tbo  fuib-win;,' librjiius  ;  rb-velMnd.  Appn-ntioiH"  (N.  Y.).  IinM»klyii.  Won  t-s- 
Xov.  X.  Y.  MtTiiintib-. 

si»i:(  lAi.iZATiox  or  i.ihkariks. 

Wi:i(;iiT,  \V.  II.  K.     Special  collections  of  local  books  in  provincial  libraries.     L.  A. 
1'.  K.  Tiansactions  0«T8;  1:  44-50.  .     ,^    ,^ 

Nodal,  J.  H.    .Spe.ial  ccdlections  of  books  in  Lanca.shirc  and  (•lieshiie.    L.  A.  I  .  K. 

Transactions  (1870;  2:  M-dO,  130-^^18. 
C<dleetion  ofloml  history  in  a  library.     L.j.  (1888)  i:>:  310-11. 

I>isiiiMsi<in  at  Catskill  <«»nb  rt  iir<'.  Ir^f^S. 

Ja(  KM.x,  AXNIK  15.     M..«i.  au.l  .ollcclioim  of  ait  i.Uot..Kiai.l.»  >"  l-'<l.li«  libtaiie.. 
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FoiiiJ,  r.  Ti.     Diflcrentiatioii  or  s])ocializatiun  <»f  librurici*  with  nperinl  rttfereiice  to 
New  York.     /.../.  (1890)  15:  7-9. 
Wiiiitcf  through  dupliciit  ion  of  oxi>enBivc  bookA  in  diflfercut  lihrai-io8  of  rtaiuu  city.    (JMin  if  ctMtain 
lihruricif  luiide  bpccialty  of  c'iTtaiu  8uhjecti4.    Soo  (liHcuiUiion,  h.j.     15:22-23. 

PuOLK,  K.  15.     iSporializiitioii  in  New  York  libraricH.     L,j.  (181H))  15:  (57-70. 

"Ea«li  library  nliouM  liavr  a  dcflnito  jmriMjso."     "  Earh  library  nuittt  liavc  it^  llinitationj*." 

CoiiKN,  M.     Difterrntiatiou  oflil>rarie«.     L.j.  (1890)  ir>:  70-71. 

"  Thoro  Ih  only  a  limited  Hi»lirro  for  tho  a])plication  of  Mr.  FonVft  8rhom«*,  and  that  in  the  clasK  of 
rnro  and  vulunblu  bookH.'      lifwkH  kIiouUI  bo  brought  as  near  1  he  liomoa  of  tho  )>euple  as  itoaaible. 

FAUi^i-JiAK,  E.     Sporiulizatiou  of  librarii's.     L,j.  (1890)  15:  1(X). 

CUTTEii,  \V.  K.     The  local  colloction  in  tho  Wobnrn  Public  Library.     L.  j,  (18t>2) 
17:  i20-L>L'. 
A  ]»npor  n^iid  b4'fori»  tho  Muss.  Tilbniry  ^'lub. 

Lank,  W  :  C,  anil  TUh.tov,  C  :  K.    Notes  on  Hpecial  collectioufl  in  American  libraries. 
Harvard  Univ.  Library.     Hih.  cont.  No.  45.     Reprinted  from  Bullotius  Nos.  52 
and  r>3  (1892). 
A  li»t  of  Hiu-h  cDllot'tiuus  witli  n(>t<>ri. 

IH:YlN(i. 

Edwards,  E:     Memoirs  of  librarieH,  1859,  2:  r>28-ft4.     [PnrcliMses.] 

Poole,   W:   F:     Purchawi   of  books.      U.    S.    lUir.  of  Educ.     Special  report^    1876, 

p.  481-83. 
POOLK,  W :  E :,  and  others.     The  20  per  cent  <lirtcount  rule.     /..  j.  (187G)  1 :  134-^W. 
A  tliMCUBaion  of  tlu*  j-fri'Cts  of  tho  action  tif  th»-  -Vmorican  lJiii»k8«lU»rri'  ANHiN-iation  in  1874,  limiting 
dinconnt8  to  libraries. 

PoOLE,  W:  F:     Disc<mnt8  on  book  ijurchases.     L.  J.  (1877)  2:  2<).  ' 
Iteport  of  c-ommittco. 

Walkord,  C.     On  special  collections  of  books.     L.j.  {1^11)  2:  140-45. 

Their  Ki'lootiou  and  culleotifin.  Tho  general  catologs  and  biblio^raphiuH  very  iucomidoU*.  Difli- 
rnlty  of  finding  Ji  work  of  which  colbM-ior  duos  n<it  «'von  know  ox'Htence.  Make  friends  of 
MTondhand  dealers.  May  have  to  pay  u  higher  price,  but  will  nerui-e  many  biMika  otherwise 
overlooked.    Actiuuintauco  of  otberH  colliTling  in  naiiie  line. 

•Spo!  roicD,  A.  11.     Book-auction  catalogs  and  tht^ir  perihs.     L.j.  (IHIH)  3:  53-54. 
Ern»r)H  in  catalogiu-^  nnd  proof-reading.     "  The  stnndard  of  au<-tion  catalogs;  should  1m)  raiiiod." 

On  tho  jMirchasc  of  books  by  librarians.     [Editorial.]     L.j.  (1884)  9:  99. 

"  The  duty  of  the  librarian  is  to  get  as  much  as  ho  can  with  the  money  intnisted  to  his  charge." 

Effect  of  free  libraries  on  tho  publishing  trade.     L.  j.  (1885)  10:  131. 

Caspar,  U.  N.     Hints  for  liudin^  the  author,  title,  publisher,  ])1ace  of  publication, 

edition,  size,  or  jjrice  «>f  books.     L.  j.  (1885)  10:  180-82. 
FLKTcm-.K,  AV:  I.     Tlu-  value  of  old  books.     /,. ./.  ( ls87)  12:  292-93. 
Popular  misc^niceptioim :  "Ago  is  nn  <'rit«ini'H  of  v;ili!«»  lu  bookN." 

GAMtTT,  1».     Art  of  bookbnvinjr.     L.  j.  (1887)  12:  2t»:U95. 
Auction  KalcH  in  I'ari.-*  and  X^w  York. 

Cark,  H:  ,J.     Buyiuju:  of  books  by  library  boards.     L.j.  (1889)  14:  41-12. 

l>ehi\  H  and  extra  cxpensi:  caur«(il  liy  iit|iii^i-iiieiit  that  ^lil  listn  niust  be  subuiilted  Iti  lull  board 
before  <ird«'rinL:. 

Harkis.  (J:  AV:     Some  (iermini  publishiiiK  methods.     L.j.  ilSM>^  1 1  :  25«)-M. 

Kxtraviiuant  inulti])litatioo  of  titlen  nndHubtitleH.  irregularity  in  ]iub1ication  and  prict^of  purifKl* 
ieali  and  of  works  published  in  parts. 

TVLKlf,  A.  W.     Book  aiifciit  ballled.      L.j.  ^  1889)  14  :  4U4. 
CCRTi>;.  (.'.  B.     Tariir  on  books  by  mail.     L.j.    (1890)  15:  180-81. 
Stocking;  the  Newberry  library.     [C'hiea;;o  News.]     L.j.    (18iM)i  15:  2:U-:r.. 
Do  free  libraries  decrease  the  poi)ularsale  of  liooks?     L.j.    (18!H))  ir>:  237. 
Leailing  ]mblirthers  think  not. 

CurrKR,  C.  A.     Uuh's  for  a  dictionary  catah>g.     Ed.  3,  1891,  p.  127-128. 
I'tmii  of  Older  liHt. 
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Gkowoi.l,  a.     a  boiilvsellcr  h  library  mid  how  ti>  uso  it.     X.  Y.,  1801. 

A  viiliiuhb'biLIiogmphy :  tlio iircoui]KUiyliig  ndvico  («>  th«>  lM»okftel1('r  i^  (qii:i1I\  uncAiI  to  tliolKiok- 
biiyor.    This  work  iilao  fnrraH  a  part,  of  Lin  "  ]*r»fi>Mf«iou  of  liuokNi-lliu;;.  "    (N.  Y.,  IRDH.) 

(iiutruT,  J.     RoniiiindcTH.     JAbrarif  ( 1><92)  4 :  324-28. 

Collection  of  ii(;w»paper  and  HOciety  ]iubli('utioiiH.     L,J.    (1893)  18:  Si)-81. 
KspcrifUriMir  11ii'MiiiiioHot:t  lii.-iToric:il  HiNi(>t,N  uit'l  nf  iln^  St.  Louis  iiiiTcautiU*  library. 

DISPOSAL   OF    l>i;i»LlCATKS. 

Kxohuii|;o  ot*  duplicuU'iH.     L.j.  (1877)  2:  31. 
A  motion  for  ii  roinmitter. 

Kdmam>s,  J.   Ucport  of  coiiiiuittoo  on  exchuuges  of  dii]>licatu(i.     L,  j.  (1879)  4 :  28iMK). 
A  ciMitruI  burvaii  inipraclA'ublc  bcciiuse  uf  cvjm.'H.sc. 

I>kwi-:y,  Melvil.     CIrariiig  bouse  for  duplicates.     L.j.  (1880)  5:  lilt>-17. 
lUliTox,  E.M.     Hest  iisr  of  duplicates,     l.j.  (1885)  10:  23l-:U. 
Keep  Im'hI  ro])y ;  dispofic  of  oth«:rH  by  auction  or  fxoliangv. 

Cleariuji;  house  for  duplicate  public  docuinenta.     [From  the  yaiion,]     L.  j.  iltSHQ) 

11 :  li)-20. 

Dkwkv,  Mi:lvil.     Our  chea})  and  ellVetive  catalog  of  Hal*.;  duplicates.     L.j.  (1887) 

12:  4  KM  1. 
A  nlip  t*.it:ilo^  nrniiiiitMl  by  HiibJr-ctN. 

Dr.WKY,  Mi:lvil.     S:ile   duplioati-   slip   catalog.     L.j,  13:284-86;    also  Lib,  uotes, 

ns88)3::;5(M>3. 
('f>iitniiiiii^  Ihii  priiititl  tonii  iih«-i1  hi  Ctihiiiiliia  T'ollegt'. 

State  clearing  lious«r  for  duplicators.     L.j.  (18W))  15:  C  154-55. 
Disciiiisiiiii  liv  Nt'w  Vt>rk  liiirarv  nssociatioii. 

GIFTS. 

ln«lin-ct  begging.     /...;.  (1878)  3:  12i>. 
Accept  and  acknowledge  erorythini;. 

SiCKLKV,  J  :  C.     Comidetiug  seta  of  periodieals.     L,j,  (1883)  8:  105-06. 
A  circular  atutiug  wanlH  Hucurvd  luaiiy  by  j^ift. 

(JovK,  \y.  H.     [How  private  gifts  can  Hup]ilenicut  public  exj>euditure.]     L.j,  (1891) 
16:221. 

COLLATION. 

Collation  of  books:   [a  discussion].     L.j.  (1876)  1:  13J^34. 

AtH'KSSlON    UOOK. 

1)F.WEY.  Mklvil.     a  model  accession  catalog.     L.j.  (1H76)  1:  315-20. 

IN'I)ort  of  tlio  cooiM'ratioii  iMJiimiitlcf.     .Soiii«>  rliaii^cs  in  tiu*  biMik  w(  rn  aftfrwanlH  made 

Accessions  catalog.     L.j.  (1877)  2:  25-2r». 
A  dii^cusHiou  of  iviMirL  tif  cooperation  (-iiiiimitti-t-. 

WiNsoH,  ,1.     Shi'lf  lists  v>.  accession  cataloyjs.      L.j.  (187?^)  3:  217-18. 

Considers  a(-t'i'>«sinii  lioul:  uniic.i-'-s^.-irv  ami  that  •>■•>  impoi  riuit  ili.-iiirt  cmd  \n->  hkii'i' c'iinvi-ni.>ti:Iy  pri-- 
«<'rv«:d  on  the  Hhclf  li«t. 

Poole,  W :  V :     Shelf  lists  vs.  accession  catalogs.     L.j.  ( 1878)  3 :  321-26. 
A  drfcnco  of  tlw  acccsfiuu  linok  art  a  lalmr  ha\(ti . 

ri:uKi.\>.  1' :  15..  and  Dkwky.  M.     Tiie  accession  catalog  again.     L.  j.  (1878)  3:  336-38. 
'1  wo  <li;fi'iii  I'M  of  the  jiri -^^.sion  book. 

l'vi:i:iii.  r.  T.     A  form  of  stock  book  or  accessions  catalog.     L.  A.  I,'.  K.  Transac- 
tions (1S78);  tirst  me<-1irjg.  7!>-8i. 
The  form  iwrd  at  tin-  Mitrlull  library.  (.tlns«:ii\\.  with  a  paltcru  of  tho  cliisMiHration  of  tbo  s^me. 

[Df.wky.  M.]     Accession  book.     Lib.  notvn  ( 188(5)  1 :  27-20. 
[Dewky  M.J     A.  L.  A.  standard  ac<ession  book.     Lib.  notes  (18.S7)  2;  17-28. 
A  rci>riut  o£  tlir  profaci-,  iiuliidiUi:  ruK  *  I<ir  ciitciinj;. 
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MAKKS    OF    OWXEKSIIIP,   V.TC. 

[DKWr.Y,  M.]     liook  phitea.     Lib.  noUti  (1880)  1;  2:^-25. 
[l)i:\vKY,  M.]     Kmljossiiifj  Kininp.     Lib.  notes  (liS8G;  1:  li6-27. 
[I)i:WKY,  M.]     Canl  porkots.     Lib.  uolcf  (1887)  1 :  L'S2-Sr). 

Tamimilets. 

Dy  WAi.TKii  S.  lJisi.f)K,  Catalog  Lilnariaii,  Ni-w  York  State  Library. 

Definition. — Before  tre;itin<^  of  paini>lilets  wo  iiinst  know  what  they 
arc.  It  is  vc»iy  cominon  to  sot  an  arbitrary  atandarcl  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  iKi<::os  and  to  call  all  nnbound  works  below  this  standard  pam- 
phlets. About  half  the  librarians  at  the  (!*hica^o  meeting  limited  the 
term  i)ani])hlets  to  unbound  works  of  leas  than  100  pa«?ea.  The  Century 
Dictionary  ^ives  tiie  following  definition: 

A  i>riiiti*tl  wmk  coii.sihiliiig  of  a  fov  elicits  of  i)aj)er  ht itched  together,  but  not 
1>f)iiii(1;  now,  in  :i  n-strirlod  l«'ch!iirnl  si-iisr.  S  or  iiioro  payees  «)f  iirinicd  matter  (not 
excecdin.LT  .5  shct'ts)  stitchod  or  sowed,  witli  or  without  a  thin  wrapijcr  or  cover. 

J.  Winter  Jones,  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  in  his  inaug'ural 
ad<lress  at  tlie  meetin*i;  of  the  London  (ronterenee  of  1S77,  said: 

A  ilistiuction  oiiglit  to  ho  drawn  between  a  \ohiuie,  a  pamphlet,  a  biuglu  shcot, 
and  L\  hroadside;  or  ratlu-r  on(^  ^(Mieral  agreement  ou;;hl  to  he  arrived  at  upon  this 
hraneli  of  our  subject.  If  maybe  I'.rijed.  and  with  much  reason,  t  lint  every  work 
whu'h  i»  bound  shouhl  b»'  treated  as  a  vobnne.  A  work  ot'  an  eplu-meral  nature  may 
ho  eaUed  a  pamphU^t,  but  such  a  work  may  extend  to  more  tlian  ICO  x^i^ffCH.  When 
is  such  a  work  to  be  raised  to  t!io  dignity  oi'  a  \  oiume  f  It  is  asbumed  that  tko  qucs- 
tionof  i>ami)hkt  or  no  pamidiht  will  liireournied  io  works  in  ]>rose.  It  would  ho  the 
saPcst  course  to  apply  the  term  sinule  sheet  t«»  a  sheet  of  paper  folded  onec^  or 
X)rint<'d  on  both  sides  without  bein<;  fold<>d.  and  the  term  broadside  to  a  sheet  printed 
only  on  one  side. 

^Ir.  Cutter  has  described  them  as  ** Those  thin,  limp  books  which  we 
call  ])auiphlets.'' 

The  real  distiiu'tion,  on  which  all  ai^ree,  seems  to  be  tliat  a  i>amph1et 
is  unbound;  whatev<'r  its  size,  as  soon  as  i)laeed  in  durable  covers  it 
ceases  to  be  a  pamphlet  and  becomes  a  volume.  Whether  any  limit  of 
size  should  be  made  an»on^  nnbound  works  is  an  o])en  question.  Clear- 
ness and  accuracy  will  be  *rain<Ml  by  disregarding;  size  and  making 
binding  tlu^  sole  test.  We  would  not  say  seriously  that  a  library 
should  collect  unbound  works  of  over  100  pa^es  a:ul  throw  away  those 
ccmtaininp:  less  i>ages.  Neither  can  we  satisfactorily  base  our  treat- 
ment of  these  works  on  the  shelves  on  the  number  <»f  ])a<;^cs.  It  might 
be  taken  as  one  criterion  in  catalo«jrin;v^  i)ut:.  Jt  would  be  only  another 
way  of  sayiiiir  '^'atalop:  what  is  AV(u*th  cataloging,'-  and  the  rule  would 
l)erhai)s  need  to  be  broken  almost  as  oUen  as  kept,  for  many  pam- 
idilets  of  under  100  paj^es  are  more  worthy  of  cataloging  than  most 
of  those  of  over  KM)  pages.  The  question  is  really  as  to  the  collectiou 
and  treatment  of  the  large  mass  of  nnbound  printed  material  'which, 
not  being  regarded  as  valuable  emmgh  to  bind  separately,  is  kept 
unbound  for  years,  perhaps  always. 
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Tho  followiiip:  definitions  socni  to  ncroid  in  tlio  main  witli  coniinoii 
us:ig«: 

Jiroadside. — A  shoot  of  i>apor  printed  on  one  side  only;  c.  (j.^  hand- 
bills, Thanlvsgivin'X  pnx'lumations,  etc. 

Shrcf, — A  sheet  of  paper  folded  only  once,  or  printed  on  both  sides 
without  bein^  folded  and  without  covers. 

Vamphlct. — A  i)rinted  worl^ consisting  of  one  or  wxova  sheets  of  jiaper 
fastene<l  to|2fetlier,  but  not  bound. 

Serial. — A  ])ublieation  issued  in  successive  ])arts,  usually  at  regular 
intervals,  and  continut'd  indefinitely. 

Sequent, — Any  publication  issued  in  parts,  in<luding  all  serials,  iri*eg- 
nlar  publications  and  books,  the  volumes  or  i)arts  of  wbi<;h  are  issued 
at  dill'erent  times.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  excluding  serials,  a  ]mb- 
lication  issueil  in  parts,  usually  at  irregular  intervals  and  offen  with  a 
definite  termination. 

Statistics. — In  reporting  the  size  of  a  library  or  tho  number  of  addi- 
tions, volumes  and  pamidilets  should  be  counted  separately.  This  will 
giv<»  a  fair  basis  for  comi)arison  of  the  size  and  value  of  diflerent  libra- 
ries. It  is  here,  perhaps,  that  there  is  tho  strongest  argument  for  reckon- 
ing an  unbound  work  of  over  1(H)  pages  as  a  volume,  not  as  ax)a!nphlet. 
At  llrst  thought  it  seems  better  to  say  this  report  of  75,047  volumes 
means  substantial  w<»rks,  whether  bound  or  unbound;  but  this  would 
not  be  (rue  unless  you  ex<-luded  from  the  count  all  b«mnd  volumes  of 
less  than  100  pages,  an<l  I  believe  I  have  never  heard  a  librarian  pro- 
l)0se  to  do  this.  I>y  iising  binding  as  tho  distinctive  mark  of  a  volume, 
the  statistics  say  this  library  contains  so  many  works  Avhicli  are  bound 
aiul  so  many  which  the  authorities  think,  taking  all  things  into  account, 
it  is  best  to  leave,  at  least  for  the  present,  unbound.  From  the  count 
of  pamphlets  should  be  excluded  all  the  numbers  of  current  i)erio(licals 
and  i)roceedings  of  learned  societies,  and  all  parts  of  works  issued  in 
paper  covers,  but  intended  to  be  bound  as  soon  as  comijleted.  This 
practically  exclmlos  all  socjuents  except  annual  reports,  catalogs,  etc. 
These  should  bo  counted  as  pamphlets.  TImto  is  also  a  wide  diver- 
gence of  oi)inion  as  to  what  statistical  reconl  should  ho  made  of  bound 
volumes  of  pamphlets.  Current  roi)ort  says  that  tho  British  !\rusrum 
counts  as  one  volume  10  [)aiuphlots  bound  together,  while  the  lUblio- 
the<pio  Xationalo,  at  Paris,  counts  every  pamplilet,  b(mn<l  or  unbound,  as 
a  separate  volume.  If  this  is  so,  no  just  <*omparison  of  tho  size  of  these 
two  great  libraries  can  be  made.  In  an  accession  book  any  number  of 
pamphlets  bound  together  are  usually  given  a  single  accession  number. 
It  seems  natural  in  statistics  to  follow  tho  same  rule,  and  to  report  the 
number  of  volumes  tho  same  as  if  they  were  counted  as  they  stood  on 
the  shelves,  without  taking  them  down  to  examine  their  contents,  and 
to  report  a  similar  count  of  pamphlets.  If  greater  accuracy  is  desired, 
or  if  it  is  Avished  to  show  how  large  a  pamphlet  collection  the  library 
lias  nuule,  it  can  be  best  done  by  giving  these  facts  as  additional  in- 
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forniMtioii;  e.  *:,,  ir>l,fi4;>  volniiies  (ineludiiig  4,570  volumes,  contaiiiiug 
53,1)7'4  painpliicts)  and  70,()L*7  unbound  i)iiini)lilc'ts.  Uniform  usage  in 
giving  these  statistics  would  be  of  great  service  to  all  persons  eiigiigcd 
in  the  comparative  study  of  libraries. 

Importance. — The  desirjibility  of  preserving  the  larger  part  of  imm- 
phlet  literature  is  granted  by  most  librarians.  Everyone  will  insist 
on  the  preservation  of  such  as  relate  to  the  subjects  in  whicli  be  is  inter- 
ested. Grant  this,  and  all  must  be  kept,  f(U'  some  one  is  interested  in 
every  subject.  The  imi)ortance  of  panijihlets  is  attested  by  the  famous 
collections  like  the  Thomason  pamphlets  in  the  British  Museum,  by 
the  special  catalogs  of  i>amphlets  issued  by  booksellers,  by  the  sump- 
tuous bin<ling  frequently  gi\'en  to  the  once  despised  pamphlet,  and  by 
the  (extravagant  pricres  for  which  they  are  often  sold  after  a  century's 
existence.  Sx>ecial  classes  of  publications  sought  for  by  enthusiastic 
collectors,  such  as  early  Americana,  accounts  of  criminal  tnals,  minor 
publications  of  noted  authors,  etc.,  bring  large  i)rices.  It  is  true  that 
the  great  nuiss  of  pamphlets  can  lay  no  such  claim  to  a  large  money 
value,  but  are  of  seemingly  ephemeral  interest.  Are  they  really  of 
little  importance?  Reports  of  philanthropic  work,  of  historical  socie- 
ties, of  governmental  departments — national,  Stjite,  and  municii)al^-of 
religious  bodies,  i)ro])agandi8t  x>ciniphlcts  of  all  kinds,  scientific  mono- 
graphs, university  theses,  anniversary  addresses — these  and  a  host  of 
others  i)reserve  informati(»n  vainly  sought  elsewhere.  They  contain  the 
material  which  will  be  wanted  KK)  years  liencie  for  writing  the  history 
of  the  movements  of  to-day.  It  is  well  to  insist  strongly  on  their  pres- 
ervation somewhere,  for  there  is  more  danger  of  their  being  despised 
than  of  their  being  overrated.  It  is  the  common  everyday  inimphlct 
whicli  needs  s})ecially  to  be  carted  for,  sin(^e  that  is  the  very  one  usually 
disregarded.  The  university  extension  syllabus,  which  is  in  everyone's 
lian<l,  the  report  of  some  local  sot-iety  or  dub,  the  nnmual  of  a  church, 
or  the  report  of  a  town  otVicer — these  are  everywhere,  and  often  no  one 
thinks  to  lay  aside  a  <'oi)y  for  preservation. 

Large  depositories. — What  libraries  ought  to  make  large  collections 
of  these  panijjhlets,  to  gather  all  tiie  material  they  can  and  store  it  for 
tin*  use  of  future  gent'rations  ?  (Certainly  not  every  one,  for,  done  in  the 
least  expensive  way,  it  costs  much  money  and  labor  and  needs  much 
space.  The  library  must  have  a  large  iiicome  to  ]»ay  the  expenses,  and 
a  larg«»  stall"  to  du  the  work.  Then  libraries  Rh(»uld  be  scattered  all 
about  the  country,  for  the  double  purpose  of  gathering  more  full}'  the 
l)ami>lil  t  literature  of  each  section  of  the  country  and  to  provide 
depositories  which  shall  be  easy  of  acc<*ss  to  all  Investigators.  There 
are  not  enough  libraries  at  i>resent  doing  this  work.  Perhaps  all  those 
whose  means  justify  th<Mn  in  undertakir»g  it  are  doing  what  they  can; 
but  if  so,  it  is  only  one  more  reason  for  providing  more  anqde  funds  for 
building  up  great  libraries,  to  be  b<>th  storelumses  and  literary  work- 
shops.    An    analysis   of   the   statistics  collected  for  the   comparative 
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exhibit  at  Chieaj^o  shows  only  42  libnirius  collecting  smnnally  over  500 
])auii)hlcts,  and  only  12  which  a«hl  over  2,0(K)  per  year.  These  figures 
are,  of  course,  not  conii)lete,  but  with  previous  statistics  they  show  that 
there  are  far  too  few  libraries  persistently  collecting  this  ephemeral 
literature;  the  number  does  not  seem  to  be  over  20,  and  three-quarters 
of  these  are  in  the  extreme  East,  i.  e.,  Xew  England  and  Middle  Stat<?s, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  great  national  library  at 
Washington  should,  of  course,  stan<l  at  the  head  here,  as  in  everything, 
collecting  from  both  Americjin  and  foreign  sources.  Then,  in  nearly 
every  Stah*  there  should  be  a  large  scholarly  collection,  aiming  to  col- 
lect the  literature  of  that  i)art  of  the  country  specially,  but  gathering 
in  whatever  it  can  get,  rec<?iving  contributions  fi'om  all  the  individual 
collectors  and  providing  a  place  where  everyone  may  be  sure  that  his 
hobby  will  be  gladly  received  and  cared  for;  a  pla<5e,  too,  where  every- 
one will  come  with  the  exi>ectation  of  finding  material  for  his  intellec- 
tual work,  and  Avhere  he  will  not  be  disapi)ointed. 

Select  collections. — What  pam])hlets  should  other  libraries  keept 
Every  library  should  have  some  spe<;ialty,  and  should  have  as  good  a 
collection  on  this  subject  as  can  be  obtained.  ^lany  libraries  will  have 
more  than  oni*  such  subject.  At  least  one  library  in  every  place  should 
keep  all  local  history  antl  literature,  trivial  as  well  as  imjioitant;  local 
newspapers,  sermons,  addresses,  and  reyiorts,  school  catalogs,  catalogs 
of  manufacturers  or  dealers,  lists  of  church  members  or  of  any  local 
society — whatever  you  would  like  to  see  if  printed  50  or  100  years  ago, 
collect  now  and  keei)  for  the  people  of  50  or  100  years  to  come.  Each 
college,  school,  and  seminary  should  gather  all  that  Avill  preserve  the 
history  of  the  institution;  yet  often  they  have  no  complete  sets  of  their 
own  official  publications,  and  the  student  periodicals  and  ephemera  are 
very  frequently  passed  by  as  too  trivial.  Theological  seminaries  will 
collect  the  literature  of  their  denomination;  societies — musical,  artistic, 
litc»rary,  historical,  or  scientific — each  have  their  special  line  jdaiuly 
markc^d  out.  Accident  often  determines  th(>  field  of  collection.  Some 
enthusiastic  collector  aft^^r  gathering  material  for  a  lifetime  bestows  it 
on  the  local  library;  a  local  society  engages  in  scholarly  research  or 
some  line  of  investigation;  a  native  of  the  town  has  become  a  noted 
author,  and  works  by  liim  and  about  him  are  <'arefully  collected;  per- 
haps he  has  been  prominent  in  some  event  of  national  imxiortance,  and 
A^hatever  relates  to  this  event  is  sought  for  and  added  to  the  library. 
Other  pamphlets,  outsi<le  the  specialties  of  the  library,  whi(*h  it  <loes 
not  wish  to  preserve,  are  best  sent  to  the  nearest  large  library  willing 
to  care  for  them. 

Methods  of  collecting. — The  same  nieaiis,  in  great  measure,  will 
be  used  by  the  small  and  by  the  large  library;  differing  circumstances 
will  nmke  S(mietimes  one  aiul  sometimes  another  method  best.  All 
libraries  will  use  personal  apix'al  as  the  most  direct  and  efficacious 
method,  which  can  be  supplied  by  no  other.     It  need  not  be  direct  and 
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outspoken  bejrging;,  tli<>ny:h  this  is  soiiietiiues  desirable.  A  persoual 
statement  of  (he  pnrposes  and  needs  of  the  library,  what  it  is  trying  to 
do,  and  the  literature  it  wishes  to  collect,  made  perhaps  iu  ordinary 
conversation,  will  often  produce  far  reaching  results.  Requests  for 
individual  parai)hlets,  gentle  hiiit^  that  the  library  should  not  be  for- 
gotten in  the  distribution  of  this  or  that  treatise,  and  inquiries  Avhere 
the  library  can  obtain  a  duplicate  of  a  desired  pamphlet,  not  only  servo 
to  get  the  individual  object  asked  for,  l)ut  show  that  the  library  is 
interested  in  that  line  and  anxious  to  get  all  available  material. 

Written  requests  will  be  used  most  by  small  libraries.  Their  eiibrts 
arc  not  so  extensive  as  to  ])reclude  writing;  witli  small  funds  they  can 
less  easily  b(rar  the  expense  of  printed  forms,  and  usually  the  librarian 
has  more  leisure.  Even  in  a  large  library  tlie written  request  will  some- 
times be  needed,  for  it  commands  attention  when  a  printed  blank  is  dis- 
regarded. Correspondence  with  specialists,  with  requests  for  their  own 
publi(*ati«ns  and  for  their  assistance  in  gathering  other  material,  should 
not  be  overlooked.  You  may  thus  hear  of  iind  often  accpiiro  many 
pamphlets  which  would  otherwise  be  unknown  to  you. 

Printed  begging  blanks  will  be  extensively  used  by  the  large  library 
which  is  collecting  Avidely.  They  mast  be  used  to  diminish  the  labor 
and  exi>ensc  of  C(UTespondenc(».  To  olVsct  the  disadvantage  of  print 
they  are  fuller  than  a  written  recpiest  could  be,  yet  they  must  not  be 
too  long  or  no  one  will  read  them.  A  brief  outline  of  the  purposes  and 
fai.'ilities  of  the  library  and  the  reasons  why  such  pamjihlets  are  desiretl 
are  sufficient.  Special  blanks  for  special  subjects  an^  very  desirable,  as 
iu  this  way  more  minute  information  can  be  given  and  the  exact  pur- 
pose of  the  collection  stated. 

Printed  announcements  sl^mld  be  placed  in  the  publicntions  of  the 
library;  and  on  the  covers  of  catalogs,  bulletins,  and  rep«)rts  both  gen- 
eral and  special  requests  may  be  made.  A  list  of  the  special  collec- 
tions which  the  library  has  will  often  be  of  great  service.  A  standing 
ofler  to  send  for  or  to  pay  express  on  i)ackages  of  pami»hlcts,  olfers  to 
exchange  with  other  libraries  or  with  juivate  collectors,  statements  of 
the  reasons  why  collections  on  certain  subjects  will  be  si>ecially  valua- 
ble to  the  ccmstituency  of  the  library,  lists  of  pamphlets  needed  to 
complete  certain  files,  announcements  of  gifts  alrejwly  received,  these 
and  many  other  methods  serve  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
all  who  receive  the  publications  of  the  library,  and  with  no  additional 
expense  secure  abundant  returns. 

Printed  catalogs. — AVhen  the  library  can  aft'ord  it,  wide  distribution 
of  special  catalogs  on  each  subject  is  of  the  greatest  service.  It  gives 
the  library  a  rci)utation  among  all  interested  in  those  subjects.  It 
puta  into  visible  form  the  results  of  the  work  already  expended,  and 
makes  a  much  deeper  impression  tlnm  a  mere  statement  of  the  i)lan  or 
of  the  numbers  alrc»ady  accumulated.  Jt  shows  gaps  in  the  collection, 
and  even  without  a  plea  for  gifts  vacant  places  call  aloud  for  missing 
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luiiiibers,  and  many  times  pamphlets,  of  Avhose  very  exi^i^tence  you  were 
unaware,  aro  sent  to  you  in  answer  to  this  unspoken  plea.  Sometimes 
it  is  desirable  to  make  tin's  catalog  a  comi)leto  bihliograi)liy  of  the 
subject,  with  call  numbers  against  works  already  possessed,  and  a 
request  for  all  othei-s. 

Ncicspajwr  notices. — The  local  papers  an;  usually  glad  to  help  make 
known  what  has  In^en  done  and  what  is  proposed.  Sometim<\s  a  long 
account  of  thecolh^ction,  enumerating  varieties,  describing  the  curiosi- 
ties, mentioning  the  most  important  items  for  the  investigator,  and 
detailing  the  most  needed  desideratjv,  will  be  gladly  x)riuted.  Often 
a  brief  note  with  requests  for  the  help  of  all  interested  is  best.  At 
mo^lerato  intervals  afterwards  additional  information  might  be  given 
showing  the  progress  made  and  n^viving  the  subject  in  the  public  miud. 

Aclfioirleflffments. — ^Vhatever  other  methods  you  have  used,  a  thor- 
ough system  of  recording  and  acknowledging  gifts,  and  a  careful  record 
of  all  scfpients,  and  i>n)ini)t  requests  for  any  missing  number,  is  an 
essential  to  success.  Y<ni  must  show  that  you  apprwiatc  what  others 
do  for  you.  A  i)rompt  ackiiowledgmejit  of  on(^  favor  is  the  very  best 
reipicst  for  a  repetition.  The  supplies  of  the  less  prominent  sequents 
is  very  soon  exhausted,  and  it  is  nei-essary  that  any  gaps  in  annual 
repoits  and  ni(ire  fiiMpient  imblications  sliouhl  bo  noted  sx)cedily  and 
requests  for  missing  nund)ers  sent.  What  can  be  obtained  easily  at 
the  lime  for  notiiing  it  may  be  imi>ossiblo  to  buy  a  year  later. 

Make  the  material  you  have  already  accumulates!  so  useful  that  vour 
library  will  be  recognize<l  as  a  goo<l  place  to  st*ud  similar  pamphlets. 
Exchange  duplicate  i)amphlets  with  other  libraries,  especially  those  at 
a  distil  nee,  from  whom  you  nmy  naturally  expect  to  obtain  the  pam-, 
phlets  of  their  immediate  locality.  Sometimes  an  exchange  can  be  made 
directly,  by  groups,  Avithout  the  cost  of  making  a  list,  by  oiTering  100 
or  500  pamphlets  on  j'our  locality  or  specialty  for  a  similar  collection, 
e.  g.,  "  I  will  send  you  r>00  New  Y(U'k  i)ami)hlets  in  ex(*hange  for  500  Cali- 
fornia pamphlets.^  Large  libraries  sliould,  by  si>ecial  arrangements 
Avith  smaller  lil>raries  about  them,  be  the  great  dei)ositories,  and  should 
lend  from  their  large  <M)lh*clions  to  their  smaller  associates.  The  wealthy 
library  should  \n\y  for  arranging  unci  caring  for  accumulations  which 
the  small  library  can  not  atl'ord,  and  the  material  would  be  equally 
available  for  both.  At  the  cost  of  jmstage  it  could  bo  sent  at  any  time 
to  the  snmll  library,  and  ordinarily  it  would  be  kei)t  in  the  hirgo  col- 
lection at  the  center  of  population,  where  it  Avould  be  most  frecpiently 
needed. 

Preservation. — Most  librarians  agree  that  inimphlets  should  be 
iiually  bound  into  books,  that  there  should  be  no  i)ermanent  collection 
of  i»amphlets,  which  is  only  a  halfway  station  on  the  rond  to  completed 
volumes.  If  exi>ense  Averc  no  consideration  a  large  jn'oportion  of  i)am- 
phlcts  would  be  bound  sepnrately.  The  cost  of  this  is  so  great  that 
only  the  wealthiest  libraries  can  allord  it  and  cheaper  methods  must 
be  found. 
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A  ibw  librarians  ailvocate  biiuliug  as  fast  as  enough  paniplilets  are 
accumnhited  to  make  a  voliirae,  regardless  of  subject.  They  would 
depend  entirely  on  the  catah)g  to  make  the  contents  known.  Any 
librarian  Avho  has  a  elassified  arrangement  of  his  books  soon  rejects  such 
a  x>lan.  He  must  have  his  pamphhit s  arranged  like  his  books,  and  there 
are,  indeed,  stronger  reasons  for  their  minute  classification.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  first  decided  is,  shall  they  form  a  separate  x)ami>hlet  collec- 
tion or  shall  they  be  shelved  with  the  books?  TJ-e  latter  plan  seems, 
on  the  whole,  best,  though  the  former  has  some  advantages.  The  sepa- 
rate collection  would  usually  be  placed  in  a  separate  room,  and  would 
remove  an  ehMnent  of  unsightliness  and  disorder  from  the  shelves;  it 
would  be  more  convenient  for  comx)aring  new  pamphlets  with  old,  and 
for  filing  away  re<;ent  accpiisitions;  it  would  allow  the  use  of  such  special 
devices  as  i)igeonholes,  drawers  (used  by  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory),  and 
various  files  and  cases.  This  last  is  perhaps  a  doubtful  advantage,  for 
the  devices  are  too  costly  for  any  excei)t  Avealthy  institutions.  To  shelve 
pamphlets  on  the  regular  shelves  alongside  the  books  seems  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  use  of  the  library,  both  by  readers  and  librarian,  while 
it  probably  makes  more  work  in  administration.  IJesources  on  a  single 
subject  are  brought  more  nearly  together  and  the  constant  reference  to 
two  places  is  avoided. 

Pamphlets  Avill  then  be  classed  minutely  by  subjects  exactly  the 
same  as  books  and  will  be  jdaced  on  the  saiue  shelves.  Till  they  are 
bound  they  will  usually  stand  together  either  at  the  end  or  the  begin- 
ning of  a  subject.  They  may  b(^  kept  in  bundles,  boxes,  x>amphlet  cases, 
or  in  l)iuders.  Bundles  are  the  cheai)est,  a  i)ackage  tied  with  twine 
involving  practically  no  expense,  but  it  is  very  unsightly,  gathers  much 
dust,  and  unless  a  considerable  mimber  of  pamx)hlets  are  jmt  together 
can  not  stand  alone,  and  is  a  vexation  in  taking  out  and  ])utting  back 
adjoining  books.  It  may  be  improved  l>y  putting  round  it  a  cover  of 
fairly  stiff  manila  paper,  and  this  may  do  for  keeping  incomi)lete  vol- 
umes of  x)eriodicals  Avhile  Avaiting  to  x)ick  up  missing  numbers.  The 
various  binders,  Emerson,  Si)ringl)ack,  Champion,  (^)mmon  Sense,  etc., 
stand  at  the  other  extreme.  They  are  neat,  keep  the  pamphlets  clean, 
and  look  like  books;  but  they  are  exjiensive  and  in  most  cases  will 
hold  only  a  few  pam])h lets.  The  Common  Sense,  Kmerson,  and  similar 
styles  have  the  added  objection  of  a  i)ernianent  mutilation  in  the  holes 
pierced  through  each  pamphlet.  For  temjiorary  storage  on  the  shelves 
some  form  of  pamphlet  box  or  cas(^  seems  most  desii'able.  They  can 
b(»  had  of  any  size  and  at  reasonable  prices.  The  sizes  should  fit  the 
shelves  of  the  library.  The  height  of  the  ordinary  octavo  shelf  is  best 
for  genenil  use.  This  will  contain  all  pamplilets  up  to  nearly  25  cm. 
high.  The  ease  should  not  be  too  wide,  otherwise  a  few  thin  x>amphlets 
left  in  it  will  slip  down  and  become  twiste<l  out  of  sliape.  The  medium 
cost  L.  1^.  wooden  cases  are  of  varying  thi<»kn(*ss  (.'?.  (J,  and  10  cm.)  to 
meet  this  dilliculty.     For  very  thin  pamphlets  in  a  subject  where  not 
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many  are  received  the  tbiii  luauila  C.  0.  piuuphlet  case  is  usually  satis-, 
factory.  Manila  cases  may  be  obtained  in  quantity,  made  like  the  fold- 
ing boxes  used  by  confectioners,  very  cheaply,  an  octavo  case  5  cm. 
tliick  for  $2  or  $3  a  100.  But  these  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand  wear 
and  soon  become  soiled  and  broken.  Of  more  expensive  cases  the 
Clacher  is  perhaps  best,  a  closed  case  excluding  dust,  with  a  table  of 
contents  inside  the  cover. 

When  enough  pamphlets  on  a  single  subject  have  been  gathered  for 
a  suitable  volume  they  should  be  bound,  shelved,  and  treated  like  any 
other  book.  Annual  rei)orts  should  be  bound  at  regular  intervals, 
then  rejiorts  by  decad(is,  1880-89, 1890-99,  etc. ;  thicker  reports  by  half 
decades,  1880-84,  1885-89,  etc.  TTnbound  reports  of  each  institution, 
society,  or  ollicer  should  be  kept  in  a  box  immediately  after  the  bound 
volumes.  More  valuable  pamphlets  should  be  bound  separately.  A 
form  of  binding  is  coming  into  use  which  seems  likely  to  settle  the  dis- 
position ot*  a  great  many  pamphlets  of  medium  size  and  value  worth 
binding,  but  not  worth  an  expenditure  of  lio  or  50  cents.  A  cheap 
cover  is  made  with  boanl  sides  and  cloth  back,  having  inside  four  muslin 
stubs  on  which  four  thin  pamphlets  can  be  pasted,  or  a  muslin  stub 
may  be  pasted  on  <'acli  side  of  thicker  pamphlets.  While  this  binding 
is  not  very  substantial,  it  is  strong  enough  for  occasional  use,  inexpen- 
sive, and  can  be  done  quickly  by  cheap  help  without  sending  to  a 
binder.  The  pamphlets  can  then  be  treated  like  regular  books.  Cer- 
tain classes  of  pamphlets  should  then  be  bound  alone,  or  very  closely 
classed,  e.  g.,  geneah>gies,  if  there  is  a  large  collection,  so  that  each 
family  may  stand  in  its  ali)habetic  place;  individual  biograjdiies  where 
there  is  only  a  single  life,  or  two  or  three  thin  pamphlets  which  can 
go  into  such  a  binder  as  that  just  described;  local  histories,  regimental 
histories;  in  short,  all  pamphlets  where  it  is  desirable  for  each  to  stand 
on  the  shelves  arranged  by  its  special  character  and  in  sequence  with 
sinn'lar  books  and  pamphlets,  and  to  have  it  i)ossible  to  place  beside 
it  another  pamphlet  on  exactly  the  same  subject  issued  years  afterwards. 

Cataloging. — The  ideal  method  is  to  catalog  a  i)amphlet  Avith  the 
same  accuracy  and  fullness  as  a  book.  A  ])amphlet  is  only  a  little  book 
and  often  is  worth  more  tlian  many  of  the  small,  perhaps  even  of  the 
large,  volumes  in  the  library.  Ihitifthis  little  book  is  not  important 
enough  to  bind,  it  is  perhajis  eciually  extravagant  to  spend  time  and 
money  to  catalog  it.  The  sentiment  at  Chicago  was  strong^ly  in  favor  of 
cataloging  pamphlets.  Yet  if  something  must  be  left  undone,  this  or 
a  part  of  it  seems  to  be  possible  without  too  gretit  loss.  Pamphlets 
closely  classed  on  the  shelves  are  in  a  certain  limited  sense  their  own 

c 

catalog.  You  can  find  there  what  the  library  has  on  a  certain  subject, 
and  when  readers  are  admitted  to  the  shelves  there  is  less  objection  to 
this  plan.  Certain  libraries  add  a  reminder  in  the  card  catalog  in  the 
form  of  a  printed  or  written  card  under  the  pro j)er  subject  head  calling 
attention  to  the  uncataloged  pamphlets  in  such  a  volume  or  box.  For 
ED  93 53 
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the  author  catalog  a  separate  catalog,  not  made  as  fall  or  accurato  as 
the  regular  catalog,  may  oft€ii  serve  a  part  of  the  purposjes.    It  makes 
two  phiccs  to  consult  and  will  often  be  overlooked,  but  from  tlie  libra- 
rian's side  it  may  fulfill  imi>ortant  uses  and  save  in  labor  much  more  than 
its  cost.    Made  on  thin  *  slips  by  cheap  assistants  the  cost  of  material 
and  time  is  slight.    Xew  pamphlets  can  be  comi)aratively  quickly  com- 
pared Avith  the  catalog  and  duplicates  thrown  out  Avhen  otherwise  each 
panjphlet  must  be  carefully  classed,  then  taken  to  the  shelves  and  the 
collection  of  pamphlets  on  the  subject  looked  over  before  knowing  that 
it  is  or  is  not  a  duplicate.    In  large  libraries  the  saving  of  time  in  going  to 
reiuote  shelves  is  an  important  consitleration.     In  snmll  libraries  with 
few  pamphlets  it  is  probably  best  to  catalog  the  same  as  books  unless 
this  hinders  more  im])ortant  work.     Often  a  loan  desk  assistant  will 
have  time,  when  calls  are  less  frequent,  for  this  and  similar  less  valu- 
able work.     In  all  libraries  of  original  research  the  value  of  pamphlets 
is  increasingly  felt  and  the  importance  of  a  catalog  is  strongly  insisted 
on.    It  certainly  should  be  done;  but  if  pamphlets  can  be  obtained  and 
time  to  catalog  them  can  not  be  found,  then  take  the  pamphlets  and 
hope  that  the  library  will  some  time  have  money  (»nough  to  do  its  work 
properly.    It  will  be  a  stronger  plea  for  more  help  to  be  able  to  say 
"the  library  already  has  material  which  ought  to  be  made  available" 
than  to  say  ^'if  more  money  is  given  to  the  library  j)amphlets  can  be 
gathered  and  nmch  help  given  to  readers  from  them.'' 

ninLIOGEAPIIY. 

The  following  list  includes  all  important  articles  or  pajuphlets  in  the 
Library  journal: 

Gl'Tikij,  V:  A.  Prosorvatioii  of  pnniphli'ts.  L.  j.  (187G)  1:  51-5i;  illscafsaiou, 
1>.  101-6. 

SwiJT,  LixnsAY.  rauiphlcts  nn»l  continnatious  of  fieriala.  L.  j.  (1887)  12:  ^0-54. 
ICxpericnco  of  no^toii  imblic  library.  Valiio  of  ]>Am|)lili*ts.  iinportanco  of  cata- 
loging, numbers  catalogi'tl,  breaking  up  bound  volunius,  treatment  of  minor 
pamphlets,  binding  of  serials,  indexing. 

What  we  do  with  pamphlets.     L.J.  (1889)  11:  13r>-3l,  170-71. 

IJufTalo  library.     Classed  and  cataloged.     Pamphlet  boxes  of  x)aper  board  open 

at  top. 
Boston  Athenienm.     Formerly  ke])t  in  bound  serins  aorording  to  size.    N«wpain- 

phh't8  classed  and  ]\e])t  in  boxes,  or  })i'aeTicully  druw<>i's,  holding  each  about  100 

paniphli-ts  arranged  like  cards. 
Harvard  Ccdlego.     IJound  a><  fast  as  possible;  catalogc«l  Avhen  bound;  unbound 

assorted  and  classed. 
Xew  York  A])]>rcnt ices'  library.     IJound  by  broad  subjects  and  then  cataloged; 

would  prefer  to  keei)  unbound  in  i>aniphlet  cases. 

'  If  the  slips  used  are  uniform  in  size  and  ])rcferably  in  thickness  Avlth  the  catalog 
cards  used  for  books,  whenov<T  wished  the  two  catalogs  may  be  combined.  The 
cost  of  the  cards  is  A'cry  trilling  compared  with  tho  labor.  For  a  mere  index  for  use 
in  ditierent  rooms,  or  otherAvise  unlikely  to  bo  combined,  the  V  slip,  r>  by  7.5  cm., 
being  only  if  catalog  card  size,  admits  of  great  economy  of  storage  in  drawers  ax 
trays  and  yet  gives  room  for  needed  items. — M.  1). 
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What  wc  do  with  pamphlets— Con  tinned. 

Br(»ok1yn  library.     Kept  on  special  hholves  alphabetically  by  snbjects,  tied  in 

uioderato  Hi/ed  pucka^efl  with  x>^'iper  label;  complete  catalogs  on  slipn.  both 

iiuthor  and  Hubjeet;  bind  in  separate  volnmes,  half  morocco,  plain,  Avhenever 

enou«;h  on  any  sabjccc  of  interest  to  form  a  ^<nn\  sized  volume. 
New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A.     I^onnd  iu  groups  by  subject.    Donnd  vtdumes  have  book 

number]*  and  then  marked  v.  2,  v.  3.,  &c. ;  discusses  general  questions  of  pros* 

or  vat  ion  and  style  «»f  binding. 
Providence  public  library.     Originally  in  one  rigid  al])habetic  order;  now  placed 

inGgmuxis;  1,  government  publications;  2,  libraries;  o,  colleges  and  schools; 

4,  other  of'^iinizationis;  5,  biographic  sketches;  0,  other  pamphli^t^;  alx)habetio 

iu  each  .-^ronp.     Sx)ecial  collections  like  Harris  on  slavery  kept  separate.     Uses 

Knierson  binders  for  temporary  issnc;  if  demand  is  likely  to  be  steady  it  is 

regularly  ])(iund. 
New  York  Mercantile.     As  soon  as  enough  i)am]dilet8  for  v«dume  are  receivcil 

they  are  bound  regardless  of  subject,  and  volume  given  its  number  in  sequence. 

('ataloged  under  author  and  subject. 
Ho.Mr.s,  If:  A.     rnbound  volumes  on  library  shelves.     L.j.  (1886)  11:  211-15.     Plan 

formerly  us(?d  in  N.  Y.  btatc  library;  cloth  covers  tied  at  front  edge;  grouped 

broadly  by  subjects. 
IIoM)i:n,  K:  .S.     Ou  the  treatment  of  ])amphletH  in  special  libraries.     L.J.  (1880)5: 

l(i<)-(j7.     I.'.  H.  Naval  Observatory;  classified  and  arranged  in  spcrcial  chests  of 

drawers. 
Manx.  l\.  P.     Tho  rare  of  pamphlots.      L.  J.  (188r»)  10:  301MO0.     Reprinted  from 

St'ien<>o,  0:  107-8.     Pau<plilets  punched  with  holes  at  standard  distances  apart 

placed  iK^twcen  two  separate  <'overs,  Avith  a  separate  back  of  manila  ])aper. 
Ari>T:N,   NVii.LAi:i>  H.     Pamphlets:  What  to  do  with  them.     L.j.  (181*3)  18:  143-44. 

liinding  by  subjects  and  indexing  on  Leyden  slips. 

Catalocung. 

]3y  William  C.  Lank,  Librarian  Dostim  AthcnaMim. 

Tliere  arc  several  eodes  of  rules  for  (rataloftiiig.  That  most  gener- 
ally followed  is  Cbailea  A.  Ciitter'a  Rales  for  a  dictionari/  cdtahguc,  2(1 
edition,  Wjisliinjjfton,  1S80,  i)ubli.s1ieil  by  tlio  United  States  Bureau  of 
K<lueation  as  the  second  i)art  of  a  special  report  on  public  libraries^ 
orij;:inally  issued  in  187<).  This  work  dis(*usses  the  i)rineiples  of  eata- 
l()«:iii*j:  in  a  lucid  and  thorough  manner  and  takes  up  a  ^reat  variety  of 
ca.s:*s  to  which  to  apply  thein.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
catah)ger  whether  all  the  rules  laid  down  are  followed  or  not.  It  may 
be  obtained  by  a])plicalion  to  the  Ibireauof  HdiU'-itioii,  Washington. 

Another  elaborate  work  is  Krlvcth  atrd  caialuf/  niirs,  hnscilon  Ihiaiz- 
I'o'a  ^^  Instruct io)r\%vnpfn'r(l  trith  ihc  ruJcHof  the  lirithh  Musarm,  (hitter^ 
Dncry,  Prrkins,  and  otlin-  author  it  irfi.     \\y  K.  A.  Liaderfelt.     J^»oston, 
0.  A.  Cutter.     18110.     This  is  an  adaptation  of  a  German  code  by  tbo 
librarian  of  Uu^  Ib-cshiu  library,      it  is  in  some  respects  fuller  than 
(fitters  rules  and  gives  more  examples,  specially  such  as  are  drawn 
from  foreign  s<mrces.  but  it  trcatsoidy  of  author  and  title  entries;  sub- 
ject entries  are  not  considered  at  aU.    The  author  has  compared  all  tlie 
'eatalogin-  svsteins  with  which  he  is  acquainted  and  has  noted  tlieir 
divcraencies^is  well  as  their  agreement  on  special  points,  so  that  his 
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work  forms  a  coiupendiiiui  of  the  practices  recoinineuded  by  other 
antliorities.  It  iiiny  be  obtained  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Cutter,  Forbes  library, 
Nortliaiiipton,  Mass.,  or  of  the  Library  Bureau,  J>ostou. 

Condensed  rules  for  cataloging  adopted  by  the  Auievicaii  Library 
Association  wore  priuted  in  the  Library  journal,  3:  12-10,  1878,  and 
may  be  found  also  in  an  ai»pendix  to  Cutter's  rules.  The  Library 
school  at  Albany  has  also  its  own  code  of  rules;  it  was  published  in 
1889,  with  many  sample  cards  j^iven,  and  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Library  Bureau,  lioston.  It  contains  a  Bibliography  of  catalog  rules  by 
M.  S.  Cutler,  to  whicli  and  to  the  introductory  notes  in  Cutter  and 
Linderfelt  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  inrorunition. 

In  the  Library  journal  for  Septend)cr,  181KJ,  p.  79,  is  a  report  by  a 
committee  of  the  Library  Association  on  the  subject  of  catalog  head- 
ings which  lays  down  certain  principles  that  seem  to  be  gaining  gen- 
eral acceptance  now,  though  departing  somewhat  from  the  stricter 
forms  of  a  dictionary  catalog.  (See  section  20,  on  p.  847.)  The  same 
committee  will  soon  i)ublish  a  list  of  subject  headings  which  is  likely 
to  be  of  considerable  use  to  inexperienced  catalogers  and  to  all  who 
wish  to  keep  their  work  in  line  with  what  is  being  done  elsewhere. 

This  i)aper  does  not  undertake  to  discuss  any  of  the  principles  of 
cataloging,  a  task  already  well  done  in  the  publications  referred  to 
above,  or  to  decide  any  of  the  mooted  points.  It  will  attempt  solely 
(1)  to  set  forth  brielly  certain  i)oints  in  regard  to  a  library  catalog 
which  may  be  now  taken  as  settled,  and  (2)  to  mention  certain  other 
points  ui)on  which  there  is  as  yet  no  general  consensus  of  opinion,  lu 
this  second  division  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  what  is  the  actual 
practice  on  each  point  of  58  leading  libraries  both  large  and  small  in 
difl'erent  parts  of  the  country.  A  list  of  these  is  given  at  the  close  of 
the  i)aper.  The  statistical  material  for  this  i)aper  is  derived  from  the 
191  answers  to  the  circular  sent  out  in  1803  by  the  committee  on  the 
A.  L.  A.  exhibit  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  and  from  the 
answers  returned  by  the  ^^'6  libraries  referred  to  above  in  reply  to  a 
more  detailed  circular  of  my  own  sent  out  in  Xovember,  1891. 

A.   POINTS   WHICH   MAY   RE    OONSTDERKl)   SETTLED. 

1  The  necessity  of  a  (romprehensive  and  detailed  card  catalog. 
If  a  caietiilly  made  and  reasonably  full  i)rinted  c:;talog  exists  the 
card  (?atah)g  nuiy  foini  simply  a  supplement  to  this,  but  if  the  printed 
catalog  be  only  a  tinding  list  or  short-title  catalog  the  card  catalog 
should  be  complete  in  itself. 

Its  forms  are  vaiious:  in  drawers,  in  trays  oi)en  on  a  counter,  in  slid- 
ing trays,  in  a  Ku(lol[>h  indcxer,  or  slii>s  mounted  on  the  leaves  of  a 
book.  In  any  case  tlie  point  to  be  provided  for  is  the  possibility  of 
inserting  new  titles  indelinit^jly  in  strict  alphabetic  or  other  specified 
order. 
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2  Oil  this  catalog  every  work  should  have  at  least  an  author  or  (when 
this  is  impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  anonymous  works,  periodicals,  etc.) 
a  title  entry. 

A  common  English  custom  is  to  use  for  certain  classes  of  works  form 
or  subject  entry  only;  such  are,  almanacs,  catalogs,  society  or  academy 
imblications,  periodicals,  etc.  The  nearly  universal  American  usage  is 
to  treat  these  works  like  any  others. 

3  In  addition  to  author  or  title  entry  most  works  should  also  bo  entered 
under  the  name  of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 

Of  the  191  libraries  reporting  in  answer  to  the  circular  sent  out  for 
the  A.  L.  A.  exhibit,  all  but  21  had  some  kind  of  subject  catalog. 

\  Thv.  author's  name  sliould  if  possible  be  given  in  the  vernacnlar, 
unless  all  his  works  have  been  published  in  some  other  language  than 
that  of  his  own  nationality.  Latin  mnst  often  be  considered  the  vernac- 
ular of  medieval  names. 

.">  On  author  cards  titles  should  be  brief,  and  the  author's  name  and 
bibliographic  details  should  be  given  in  full.  On  subject  cards  the  title 
should  bf  fuller  and  descriptive,  but  th«»  author's  name  may  be  given 
\Nitli  initials  only,  and  sonu*  of  the  nnne  technical  or  minute  bitdio. 
graidiic  <letails  may  b(^  onn'tted.  (See,  however,  lor  the  actual  practice 
of  dillerent  libraric^s  part  -,  section  (J  of  this  paper.) 

i>  In  transcribing  titles  the  words  and  spelling  of  the  title-i)age  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to,  any  addition  or  deviation  being  plainly  indicated 
by  bra<'kets.  Punctuation  and  capitalization  need  not  follow  the  titlo- 
X)age,  excei)t  in  ease  of  incunabula. 

7  Among  the  smaller  points  on  which  substantial  unaninuty  exists 
may  be  mentioned: 

a  Xamra  with  prefixvH. — English  and  French  surnames  beginning  with 
a  prelix  (except  the  French  dc  and  d')  under  the  prelix,  all  other  cases 
under  the  word  following. 

h  Cntnpoitnd  names, — In  English  under  the  last  part,  in  foreign  lan- 
guages under  the  first. 

c  Capitals, — No  absolute  uniformity,  but  tlu^  tendency  is  to  diminish 
their  use  as  far  as  possible. 

(!  XHrnrralM, — In  general,  use  the  Arabic  rather  than  the  Homan  forms. 

e  J*criofJicaIs, — Kntcr  und<*r  the  lirst  word  (not  an  article).  When 
published  by  a  society  refer  from  the  name  of  the  soriety:  but  if  the 
IK'riodical  bears  the  name  of  llnlletin,  I*i'(^te<»dings,  Journal,  etc.,  enter 
under  the  society  as  author. 

/ Xawrs  hriiinnnnj  irifh  J/c  or  St, — Alphabet  as  if  s])ellcd  out,  ^lac  or 
Saint.     The  other  prai^tice  is  often  followed  in  directories. 

//  licpnrtfi  of  trials, — Crown  and  criminal  <ases  under  defendant;  civil 
cases  under  plaintiff;  marine  cases  under  the  ship. 
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B.   POINTS   ON   WHICU   OPINION   IS  DIVIDED. 

In  regard  to  the  various  details  of  catalogs  and  cataloging  niontioiiod 
below,  the  practice  of  each  of  58  rc])rcseiilative  and  well-known  libra- 
ries  is  jus  far  as  possible  noted.  An  asterisk  [*J  following  the  n.anie  of 
a  library  indicates  that  the  present  opinion  of  the  librarian  favors  tlio 
particular  practice  named  rather  than  some  other  which  is  in  actual 
use.  The  abbreviations  used  are  such  as  will  naturally  suggest  the 
librarv  for  which  it  stands,  but  a  list  of  them  with  the  names  of  the 
librai'ies  and  librarians  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  i)aper. 

1    lOllM    OF   THK   CATALOG. 

A.  A  printed  catah)g,  with  printed  supplements.  Feab.  has  a  tempo- 
rary supplement  on  canls,  but  only  as  a  preliminary  for  i)rinting.  The 
linotype  has  recently  been  used  in  a  few  cases  for  i)rinting  library  cata- 
logs and  is  likely  to  be  often  employed  in  the  future.  Tiio  Library 
journal  (Aug.,  1894)  has  an  article  on  linotyping  by  >'athan  Billstein  of 
the  Friedenwahl  Co.,  Baltimore,  and  a  symx)osinni  by  several  librarians 
relating  their  experience.  BPL  is  considering  the  practicability  of 
accumulating  material  for  a  general  printed  catalog  by  means  of  tho 
linotype  and  Forties  also  has  under  consideration  tho  plan  of  printing 
by  linotyjic  and  issuing  frequent  printed  linf>type  supplements.  See 
the  article  in  the  Library  journal  for  tho  results  obtained  by  IfewH. 
EnFr.  Frin.  and  Pratt  See  below  under  O.  the  names  of  libraries  which 
have  in  use  printed  catalogs  in  addition  to  complete  cjird  catalogs. 

B  Printed  c.italog,  with  card  supplemejit.  Ast.  Ba.  BrL.  Brown  (com- 
pleter catalog  on  cards  begun),  Com.  Clev.  Jers.  Mil  IffYFC.  FhL.  FhM. 
Spr.  Wore,  (for  circulating  dep'r).  Several  of  the  above  have  issued 
printed  sui)plenients,  and  most  issue  bulletins  of  recent  accessions. 
(See  below,  II.) 

C  On  cards  complete.  (Those  marked  with  a  f  have  an  ohler  printed 
catalog  in  use  also.)  Amh.  Arm.  Bos.f  Bowd.  BrY.  Brown  (just  begun), 
Bnf.  Cal.  Chic,  (lor  statf  only,  a  new  card  catal.  tor  the  ]>ublic  begun), 
Cin.  Col.  Co:ig.+  Com.  (printed  catal.  of  si)ecial  sul>iects).  Det.t  Drez. 
EnFr.  GrRap.t  HartP.  HartTh.  Harv.  How.  LosA.  (not  yet  complete),  MIT. 
Mon.  (intends  to  i)rint),  Mich.  Min.  NHav.t  NYFC  t  NGM.+  NYS.t  (printed 
catal.  of  Law  and  old  general  library),  Newtt  Ost.t  Pratt.  Frin.t  (subj. 
catal.  ininted  in  1SS4),  Frov.+  Sa.l.f  Set.  StLM.t  (printed  catal.  of  Fiction), 
StLP.r  Wat.t  Well.  Wore,  (for  reference  library),  Yale. 

D  On  slii)s  past(Hl  in  volumes  (the  Ihitish  Museum  i)lan).     NYY. 

E  On  hlips  fastened  in  bunches  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  (the  Leydeu 
plan).  Harv.  has  had  this  plan  under  trial  for  accessions  since  181)0, 
the  titles  being  printed  on  manila  slips. 


*Libr.in;iii  favors  i)nrti<'iilar  nra(;tict>  iiamod  ratluT  tlian  >oiiu»  otluT  which  is  in 
actual  11HC. 

t  Has  also  au  older  iiriuteil  fatalogiiu  in  usf. 
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F  The  Kudolpli  iiidexer  or  books.  BrL.  (for  music),  Det  (to  a  limited 
extent),  Forbes  (niidcr  consideration),  NHav.  (tried  without  complete 
succpsh),  Newb.  Pratt  (under  trial),  Stan.  The  San  Francisco  FPL 
adopted  thiR  device  two  years  ago  and  has  21  machines  in  use.  The 
Oakland  (('al.)  l*L*has  also  recently  introduced  it. 

(i  IMintod  linding-lists  or  other  abbreviated  ibrm.  Bos.  BrL.  (Fic- 
tion), Buf.  Chic.  Gin.  Det  (Fiction),  EnPr.  LosA.  Min.  NTS.  (intended), 
Pratt.  Prin.  Sal.  Set  See  an  article  in  tlie  Ijibrary  journal,  19:  0  by 
Kate  M.  Ilenneberry  on  the  preparation  of  printed  lindin^-lists. 

U  I^rinted  bulh»tins  of  recent  accessions  are  issued  by  the  following 
libraries:  Ba.  Bos  (lately  discontinued),  BrL  (ann.),  BrT.  Buf.  Gam.  Cin. 
Gom.  Det  (ann.),  EnPr.  (beginning  in  1895),  GrRap.  (typewritten),  Harr. 
(1870-94),  Jers.  MIT.  (intended),  Mich,  (typewritten),  Mil  Min.  BHaY. 
NYM.  Newt  (weekly  and  ann.),  OBt  PhL.  PhM.  Pratt  Prin.  (intended), 
Prov.  (beginning  in  lS9r»),  Sol.  Spr.  StLP.  (1879-«3,  1894—)  Wat  (ann.). 

*2  THK   KIM)   OK   CATALOCJ. 

As  statod  above,  nearly  all  libraries  have  or  intend  to  have  a  subject 
as  well  as  an  author  catalog.  The  different  Avays  of  carrying  this  out 
are  many,  but  they  all  fall  into  two  general  classes. 

A.  The  author  and  subject  catalogs  distinct  and  separate.  The 
author  catalog  necessarily  contains  some  title-entries  (anonymous 
works,  ])eriodicals,  &c.,)  and  usually  numerous  titlerefeitsnces. 

The  subject  catalog  may  be — 

a  In  dictionary  form.  Amh.  (title-entries  included  in  the  subject 
catal.),  Cin.  Gong,  (partly  classed),  Forbes  (undecided),  Mich.  Mil.  (the 
card  catal.;  thciirinted  catal.  on  decimal  classif.),  Prin.  (the  card  catal.; 
the  printed  catal.  classified). 

b  Classified  on  the  decimal  system  (Dewey's)  Arm.  (inclined  to(*hange 
to  diet,  form),  Br Y.  (has  also  a  diet,  catal.),  Buf.  (for  the  i>ublic;  diet, 
catal  for  staif).  Mil.  (printed  catal.  ^  diet,  catal.  on  cards),  NYFC.  UTS. 
Ost  (printed  catal.;  diet,  catiil.  on  cards),  Sal.  (lor  finding-lists.  Cutter's 
classif.  preferred),  Well. 

c  ('lassili(Ml  on  sonic  other  than  the  decinuil  svstem.  Gal.  HartTh. 
Prin.  (i)iinte(l  subj.  <*atal.;  shelf  lists  with  ;i(ldtrd  entries  in  red  form 
aijotlicr  systematic  classed  catal.),  StLM.  (Cutter's  dassit'.;  will  be 
superseded  by  <lict.  catal.  for  public  use),  StLP.  (Harris's  classif.). 

(I  An  alphabetico-elassed  subj<»ct  catalog,  i.  e.  a  catalog  having 
general  classes  in  al])]iabetie  sequence,  with  alphabetic  subdivisions. 
Harv.  (biographic^  subject-entries  now  inch  in  the  autlior  catal.),  NTM. 
Yale. 

1>  Author  and  subject  entries  combined  in  a  single  alphabet,  the  .sub- 
ject entries  being  ordinarily  under  the  Avord  expressing  most  specific- 
ally  the  subject-matter  instead  of  being  grouped  under  general  heads. 
Ast  BA.  Bos.  Bowd.  BrL.  (subject  entries  in  i)art  classed),  BrY.  (has 
also  tJM'  decimal  system).  Brown,  Buf.  (inel.  title  entries,  for  use  of  staff; 
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also  separate  aiitbor  aud  title  catal.  of  Fiction;  deciuial  classed  catal. 
for  public),  Cam.  Chic.  Clev.  CoL  Corn.  Det  Drex.  EnPr,  Forbes  (subj.  cards 
will  i>crbaps  be  placed  in  a  sepaiate  alphabet),  QrRap.  HartP.  How. 
Jers.  LobA.  Man.  Hin.  NHav.  NYFC.  HTYY.  Newb.  Newt  Ost.  (priuted 
catal.  decimal),  Peab.  PhL.  PhM.  Pratt  (Astral  Br.),  Prov.  SaL  Scr.  Spr. 
StLM.*  StLP.  (for  juvenile  lit.)  Stan.  Wat  Wore. 

C  No  subject  catalog.  MIT.  Pratt  (except  for  biog.  aud  bibliog.  sub- 
jects), Spr.  (juvenile  literature;  the  general  catal.  iu  diet.  form). 

3  CATALOG   CASKS. 

Until  recently  the  usual  custom  has  been  to  keep  the  cards  of  the 
catalog  in  drawers,  each  drawer  having  ordinarily  two  rows  of  cards 
and  intended  to  be  used  at  its  place.  The  objection  to  this  plan  is 
that  a  person  consulting  the  cards  in  one  drawer  prevents  others  from 
using  the  drawers  above  or  below,  and  that  in  order  to  have  all  the 
drawers  at  a  fairly  convenient  height  for  consultation  the  case  has  to 
be  unduly  extended.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  a  lighter  drawer  or 
sliding  trs;*'  has  lately  been  introduced  holding  a  single  row  of  cards 
aud  often  noc  as  deep  as  the  old  drawers.  These  trays  can  be  readily 
taken  from  the  case  and  placed  on  a  table  or  on  sliding  shelves  set  at  a 
convenient  height.  The  libraries  which  have  adopted  such  trays  at 
least  in  part  are  BA.  Bos.  Bowd.  Chic.  Clev.  Cong.  Harv.  (Divinity  School) 
LosA.  Ma  Min.  NY8.  StLP.,  a\  hile  BrT.  Brown,  Harv.  NTPC.  SaL  and  Scr. 
express  their  decided  preference  for  this  form  of  case. 

Ast  Bnf.  and  Cam.  use  trays  or  boxes  permanently  exposed  in  a  fixed 
position. 

4  CATALOG    CARDS. 

A  Size. — There  are  two  recognized  standard  sizes  in  common  use,  the 
so-called  i)Ostal  size,  12.5x7.5  cm.  and  the  smaller  size,  12.5x5  cm.  The 
larger  size  is  used  by  Arm.  BrL  (subj.  (ids.)  BrY.  Cam.  Chic,  (new  public 
catal.),  Clev.  (since  Jan.  1894),  Corn.  Det.  Drex.  OrRap.  HartTh.  (subj.  cds.) 
How.  Jers.  LosA.  MIT.  Man.  Mil.  (diet,  catal.),  Min.  NHav.  NTS.  Pratt, 
Prin.  Sal.  Scr.  Spr.  (readers-  catal.),  StLP.  Wat  Well.  (subj.  catal.)  and  is 
preferred  but  not  used  by  NYFC.  and  StLM.  The  smaller  size  is  used 
by  Ast.  BA.  Bowd.  BrL.  (author  cds.),  Brown.  Cal.  (also  a  special  size), 
Clev.  (to  Jan.  1801),  Col.  Det  (for  Fiction),  HartP.  HartTh.  (author  cds.) 
Mil  (author  index),  NYFC.  NYM.  Newt  Ost  Pratt  (Astral  Ih),  Prov.  Spr. 
(.juvenile  catal.),  Wat  Well,  (author  cds.)  Wore.  Yale,  and  is  preferred 
by  Sal. 

Si)ecial  sizes,  in  many  cases  very  close  to  one  of  the  standard  sizes, 
are  used  by  the  following  libraries:  Amh.  Bos.  Buf  (author,  12.75x5.2 
cm.,  subj.  12.75x7.25  cm.),  CaL  (15.7x5.7  cm.),  Chic,  (old  card  catal.),  Cin. 
(Gx4  in.)  Cong.  Harv.  (12.8x5  cm.),  Mich.  (13.S5xS.  and  13.*J5x5.()5  cm.), 
Peab.  (13x5.7  cm.),  PhL.  (15.5xS  cm.),  PhM.  (14x7  cm.),  StLM.  (5x2g  in.). 

•Librarian  iavorw  ])arti('ul:ir  jjrai'tico  naiiu'd  rather  than  some  other  which  is  in 
actual  use. 
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1>  Punching. — Tlie  hole  iu  the  card  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  wire  or 
rod  is  p:enerally  made  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  margin,  but  BA.  But 
Harv.  and  Mich,  put  the  hole  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  and  Wore 
prefers  this  position.  The  advantage  claimed  is  that  the  lower  lines 
are  left  unobstructed  for  writing.  Some  libraries  have  no  hole  punched 
in  their  cards  and  either  hold  them  in  by  rods  over  the  top  or  consider 
that  no  protection  is  necessary;  such  are  Bos.  Gal.  Gin.  Gong.  HartThi 
Mich,  (larger  cds),  PhM.  Wore,  and  Yale. 

C.  Writing. — Most  libraries  still  employ  a  running  hand,  generally 
preferring  an  ui)right  and  round  letter  to  a  slanted  or  angular  one.  A 
disjr»ined  hand  (i.  e.  one  in  which  each  letter  is  separate)  is  however 
used  by  Drex.  GrRap.  HartP.  Jers.  mTS.  Prin.  Scr.  StlP. 

The  tyi)ewriter  is  employed  for  cards  by  Bowd.  BrL.  Ba£  Gam.  Det 
GrRap.  HartTh.  Los  A.  MIT.  Mich.  Mil.  Min.  NEav.  Newb.  Ost.  Peab.  Prin. 
Spr.  StLP.  and  Star,  All  of  these  use  the  Hammond  machine  except 
the  Newb.  and  StLP.  which  use  the  Uemington.  Of  the  191  libraries 
addresse<l  in  tlie  first  circuliir  10  rei)orted  the  Hammond  machine  in 
use  and  all  but  S  found  it  satisfactory.  Three  libraries,  GoL  Harv.  and 
StLM.  slated  that  they  found  a  typewriter  distinctly  unsatisfrccory 
for  cards, 

I*rintcd  cards  an*  now  supplied  by  tlie  Library  Bureau  at  a  moder- 
ate prire  for  rurntnt  new  books,  while  some  binaries  print  their  own 
canls  or  mount  printed  slips  on  car<ls  for  their  card  catalog.  Those 
reporting  the  use  of  printed  cards  are  BA.  (Library  Bureau  cards,  also 
to  some  extent  i)rinted  slii)s  mounted),  Bos.  Bowd.  (L.  B.  canls  and 
mounted  slips),  Gin.  (slips  from  Bulletins  mounted),  Glev.  (since  Oct. 
18!>4:),  Harv.  Jers.  (slips  mounted),  NYS.  (L.  H.  cards),  PhL.  Prin. 
(intends  eventually  to  use  linotype  altogether),  Prov.  (L.  B,  cards). 

5   CATALOG   RULE8. 

The  best  codes  of  rules  are  mentioned  above.  Few  libraries  follow 
any  one  code  absolutely,  but  most  take  one  or  another  (or,  it  may  be 
two  together)  as  a  general  guide,  and  change  what  tletails  seem  advis- 
able. It  is  this  general  use  which  is  intended  in  the  following  state- 
ment : 

Cutler's  rules  are  adopted  by  Amh.  Ast.  BA.  Bowd.  BrL.  Gal.  Gam.  Ghic. 
Glev.  Gorn.  Det.  Drex.  EuPr.  Forbes,  How.  LosA.  MIT.  Man.  Mich.  Min.  NHav. 
NYFG,  NYM.  NYY.  Newt.  PhL,  Prov.  Sal.  Spr,  StLM.  Stan.  Wat.  Well 
Wore.  Yale,  Cutter  and  Lindert'elt  by  Buf.  Harv.  Mil  Scr.;  Cutter  and 
Albanv  Librarv  school  bv  BrY.  and  HartP.  Cutter  and  A.  L.  A.  rules 
by  Jer:.;     (^utter  and  Jcwett  by  Bos. 

Th(^  A.  L.  A.  Rules  are  followed  by  GrRap.  Ost.  PhM.  and  Pratt;  the 
Albany  Library  School  Kules  by  Arm.  Gol.  (with  many  changes),  and 
NYS.;  and  Linderfclt  by  HartTh.  Gong,  reports  a  specially  adapted 
system. 
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C  liKi.ATioN  or  srn.jEcT  to  Arxiioii  cakds. 

The  general  principle  wliich  should  govern  the  relative  fullness  of 
author  and  subject  cards  in  bibliographic  and  descrii)tive  particulars 
would  seem  to  be  that  on  the  author  catalog,  its  ])riniary  object  being 
to  determine  whether  a  given  book  is  owned,  it  is  essential  to  distin- 
guish accurately  (1)  between  dillorent  authors  with  similar  or  identical 
names,  (2)  between  dilVerent  books  by  the  same  author,  and  (.*5)  between 
diflerent  editions  of  the  same  book,  while  on  the  subject  catalog,  wliicli 
is  intended  to  bring  together  books  on  the  same  subject,  the  essential 
point  is  to  disi)lay  the  difterences  in  character  and  scope  between  these 
books.  It  would  follow  that  whatever  degree  of  accuracy  in  regard  to 
authors'  names  is  aimed  at  or  whatever  bibliographii*  detail  is  express(»d 
shouhl  be  given  lust  ol*  all  on  the  author  cards  and  is  of  secondary 
im])()rtance  on  the  subject  cards,  and  that  any  fullness  of  desrription 
in  the  title  further  than  what  is  needed  to  distinguish  between  two 
works  by  the  same  author  or  to  nuike  a  title  recognizable  by  the 
inquirer  belongs  fust  of  all  on  the  subject  card  and  is  of  secondary 
imi)ortance  on  the  author  card,  in  actual  practice  however  theie  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  methods  followed,  the  result  no  doubt  i)artly  of  the 
fact  that  the  author  catalog  has  generally  been  considered  the  more 
important  record  and  was  for  long  the  only  record,  and  that  the  subject 
catalog  is  a  later  deveh)pment  and  was  at  first  little  more  than  an  index 
to  the  other.  Certain  i)ractical  considerations  such  as  the  printing  of 
cards,  and  the  copying  of  one  kind  from  the  (»ther  instead  of  directly  from 
the  title-page  also  inlluence  the  application  of  the  principles  stated. 

The  practices  of  the  various  lil)raries  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  stated 
in  regard  to  the  bibliographic  and  descrii)tivex)articularsof  the  subject 
cards  (not  including  the  fullness  of  the  author's  name)  fiill  into  eight 
classes. 

1.  J)escrii)tive  part  of  the  title  less  full,  bibliogra])hie  ])aiticularsless 
full,  Amh.  Ast.  Bowd.  Clev.  Cong.  EnPr.  HartTh.  How.  Mil.  Newb.  Newt 
Peab.  PhL.  PhM.  Prov.  Scr.  Stan. 

2.  Descr.  \q^<  full,  bihl.  >ame,  Chic.  GrEap.  Jers.  NYFC. 

3.  Descr.  less  full,  bibl.  fuller,  Min. 

4.  Descr.  same,  bibl.  less  lull,  BrL.  Col.  Corn.  Det.  Mich.  Newt* 

5.  D(^s(•r.  same,  bibl.  same  (i.  e.  both  cards  alike).  Bos.  Brown.  Cin. 
Drex.  HartP.  Harv.  Man.  NHav.  NYM.  NYY.  Ost.  Pratt.  Prin.  Sal.  Spr. 
StLM.  StLP.  Wore.  Yale.  Of  the  above,  it  may  be  noted,  Bos.  Cin.  Harv. 
and  Prin.  em])loy  i)riut  in  some  form. 

0.  Descr.  fuller,  l)ibl.  less  full,  Forbes.  Harv.*  LosA.  StLM.*  Wat 

7.  Descr.  fuller,  bibl.  same.  Arm.  BA.  BrY.  Cam.  NYS. 

8.  J)escr.  fuller,  bibl.  fuller,  Buf.  (gives  no  bibliog.  particulars  and 
only  a  brief  title  on  auth(>r  cds.l,  Cal.  Prov.*  Well. 


M^ihrnrian  t':ivor.s  parliciil.ir  pnu'tin*  iianicil  iMthcr  tii:iii  s-.):n  •  i>t]u>r  w  liU'Ii  i;j  iii 
actual  use. 
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7.    ATTIIOK'S   XAMK   IN'   lIKAmXG. 

The  general  feeling  has  been  that  au  author's  name  in  order  to  dis- 
tin;^msh  him  IVoni  others  of  similar  name  must  be  given  in  <is  complete 
a  form  as  possible,  and  that  therefore  even  names  which  he  has  seldom 
or  never  himself  used  should  be  given  if  they  have  once  been  his  by 
baptism.  This,  if  carried  out  means  much  time  spent  iu  investigation,  for 
it  IS  lVe<iuenlly  found  that  dictionaries  difter  in  regard  to  these  unused 
names  or  their  proper  order  and  that  authorities  must  be  compared 
and  Aveighed  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  result.  Theojunion  has  been  gain- 
ing ground  in  recent  years  that  this  has  been  carried  too  far,  while  some 
librarians  have  even  nmintained  that  tlie  object  should  be  tp  give  the 
author's  name  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  form  which  he  customarily 
uses  himself  excepting  only  that  initials  should  be  filled  out  if  possible. 
It  is  especially  diilicult  to  classify  libraries  on  the  basis  of  their  usage 
in  this  respect  or  to  represent  fairly  in  any  brief  form  their  jmictico.  I 
have  divided  them  roughly  below  judging  as  best  1  could  from  their 
answers  to  my  ciuestion. 

a  The  name  generally  given,  in  as  full  a  form  as  can  be  found,  but 
with  many  exceptions  as  noted,  Arm.  (usually).  Ast.  Bos.  (with  excep- 
tions), BrL.  Brown.  Cal.  (try  to  use  all  initials  or  Cutter's  abbreviations), 
Gam.  (except  Fren(rh  and  (lerman).  Chic.  Cin.  Clev.  (sometimes  omit  names 
not  used),  Cong.  Com.  Det  Drez.  (unless  author  is  decidedly  better  known 
under  shorter  form),  EnPr.  GrEap.  HartP.  EartTh.  Jrs.  (put  on  all  inithds 
but  donot  amplify,  inserting  usual  form  in  parenthesis,  and  makingrefer- 
ence  from  it  when  alph.  sequence  is  different),  LosA.  Mich.  MiL  (for 
IM'inted  catalog),  NHav.  NYFC.  NYS.  NYY.  Newb.  (in  German  and 
French  use  the  well  known  name  and  refer  from  the  full  name),  Newt 
(of  doubtful  value),  Ost.  (of  doubtful  value),  Peab.  PhM.  Pratt.  Prin.  Prov. 
Sal.  Scr.  (moderate  fullness,  sufficient  to  distinguish),  Spr.  StLP.  (as  far 
as  can  be  readily  found),  Wat.  Well,  (no  extensive,  searching).  Wore 
Yale. 

h  Omit  (especially  in  French  and  (lerman)  such  names  as  are  not 
ordinarily  used  by  the  author.  Amh.  BA.Bowd.  (formerly  gave  names  in 
full),  Bry.  (till  out  initials  if  possible),  Col.  (less  known  names  given  iu 
full),  EnPr.*  Forbes  (puisnes  a  middle  course),  Harv.  How.  (as  conectly 
as  i)()ssible,  not  as  full  as  i)ossihIe),  MIT.  (give  as  full  as  ever  used  by 
the  author),  Man.  (fill  out  initials,  but  never  search  for  unused  names), 

Pratt^  Sal.^*  Stan. 

c  Follow  the  tith'-page  in  hand,  and  give  but  little  investigation. 
Bui.  (excei)t  in  cases  where  identilicatlon  is  nec-essary),  Miii.  (did  attempt 
to  lind  full  names,  but  now  believe  it  to  be  wasted  time  to  do  more  than 
follow  title-page  excei»t  in  rare  cases).  UYM.  PhL.  (added  information 
is  bracketed  elsewhere),  StLM.  (unless  necessary  to  give  full  name  for 
ideutilieation). 


"Lihrarinii  fnvors  prirtiml.-.r  praoti.M.  nmn.Ml   rnthor  tliMii  some  otln^r  Nvhicli  U  iu 
actual  use. 
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8.    EN'TKY   OF  PSKl'DONYMOUS   WOIJKS. 

The  rule  to  enter  under  the  real  name  wlien  it  can  be  found  and  refer 
from  the  pseudonym  is  still  followed  by  the  larger  number  of  libraries^ 
many  making  occasional  exceptions,  but  the  following  libraries  rev^crso 
the  rule  and  enter  under  the  i)seudonym  when  it  is  customarily  used 
by  the  author,  and  refer  from  the  real  name,  BA.  Brown.  Bnf.  CaL  Drez. 
EnPr.  (in  finding-lists),  Forbes.  OrRap.  Harv,*  MIT.  (to  a  limited  extent). 
Man.  Mil  (card  catal.)  NHav.  NYFG.  NIM.  PhL.  SaL*  StLM.  StLP.  Stan. 
Wat*  Wore. 

9.    ENTRY  OF   ANONYMOUS   WORKS   OF   T?NKNOWN   AUXnOllSHiP. 

The  general  rule  is  to  enter  under  the  lirst  word  not  an  article,  but 
the  following  libraries  except  prc[)ositions  also  and  enter  under  the 
first  word  not  an  article  or  preposition,  Bowd.  BrY.  Harv.  (except  fic- 
tion) MIT.  NYM.  PhM.  Prov.  Stan.  Yale.  A  third  metliod  is  to  enter 
under  the  first  prow* ///<?«  ^  word,  but  while  this  is  occasionally  resorted 
to  by  Newb.  Ost.  and  Well,  it  is  only  Cin.  which  makes  a  inactice  of  it, 
and  this  library  excepts  fiction. 

a  Anonymous  biographic  works.  Most  libraries  make  an  exception 
of  these  and  enter  under  the  name  of  the  i)erson  onlt/;  su(?h  are  Ast. 
Bos.  Bowd.  BrL.  BrY.  Cal.  Cam.  Gin.  Clev.  Corn.  EnPr.  Harv.  How.  Mich. 
FYFC.  NYM.  UYS.  NYY.  Newb.  Newt.  Ost.  Scr.  Spr.  Stan.  Wore;  also  the 
following  which  occasionally  make  a  title-entry  also,  Amh.  Arm.  Buf.  Det 
Forbes,  Mil.  Min.  PhL. 

h  Anonymous  works  relating  to  a  place.  A  smaller  number  of  libra- 
ries make  an  exception  of  these  works  also  and  enter  ouh/  under  the 
name  of  the  x^hice;  such  are  Ast.  Bowd.  BrL.  BrY.  Gal.  Cam.  Gin.  Clev. 
EnPr.  How.  NYFG.  NYM.  NYY.  Newb.  Spr.  Stan.;  also  the  following  which 
occasionally  make  a  title-entry  also,  Amh.  Buf.  Det.  Forbes,  MIL  Min. 
Newt  PhL. 

10  i:n(;msii  Nonu:MF.x. 

Usage  is  not  very  uiu>venly  divided  in  thi»  treatment  of  these  trouble- 
some persons;  the  following  libraries  make  th«'ir  rule  to  enter  tlieni 
under  their  titles,  generally  with  references  from  their  family  names, 
Amh.  Ast.  (usually),  BrY.  Brown  (generally),  Buf.  (unless  family  name  is 
better  known),  Cal.  (usually),  Gam.  Chic.  CoL  Com.  Drex.  (unless  family 
name  is  much  better  known),  EnPr.  (on  lindiug-list),  Forbes,  HartP. 
Harv.*  Jers.  MIT.  Mil.  (on  cards),  Min.  NHav.  NYFG.  NYM.  NYS  (with  a 
few  exc(»ptions),  NYY.  PhL.  PhM.  Pratt,  Sal.  Scr.  StLM.  StLP.  Stan.  Well. 
Wore;  while  the  ft)llowing  enter  in  general  under  the  family  name  and 
refer  from  the  title.  Arm.  (usually),  BA.  Bos.  Bowd.  BrL.  Gin.  Clev.  Cong. 
Det.  EuPr.  (on  cards),  Harv.  How.  LosA.  Man.  (unless  title  is  better 
known),  Mich.  Mil  (printed  catal.),  Newb.  Newt.  Ost.  Peab.  Prin.  Prov. 
Spr.  Wat.  Yale. 

*  LibniriiUi  favors  i»artiriilar  ])r;i(*ti(M>  iiainrd  rather  tlian  koihc  otiior  which  ism 
actual  use. 
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11    NAMES   OF   SOVKKEIGXS. 

While  most  names  when  used  as  headings  should  be  written  in  their 
vernacular  form,  an  exception  has  generally  been  made  for  the  names 
of  sovereigns  and  tliese  are  usually  given  in  their  English  form.  A 
few  libraries  however  write  these  also  in  their  ])roper  vernacular^  they 
are  Brown  (in  general),  Cong.  Drex.  GrRap.  HartTh.  Jers.  MIT.  (for  more 
common  languages),  Mil.  (on  printed  cataL),  NYFC.  UTS.  (with  brief 
second  entry  under  English),  Newt  (recent  change),  Prov. 

12   NAMES   OF  CITIES. 

The  general  ciistoni  lias  been  to  use  the  proper  vernacular  form  for 
the  nanies  <»r  cities  inid  towns  unless  a  different  English  foriu  were 
well  cstablislie<l,  as  e.  g.  Munich  for  Miinchen,  Fhueiice  for  Firenze. 
The  following  libraries  however  use  the  vernacular  form  in  all  cases, 
Cal.  Cin.  Cong.  NYS.  Prin.  Prov. 

13   ENTIIY   OF   SOCIETIES,    ETC. 

The  best  method  to  pursue  in  entering  societies  in  an  alphabetic 
catalog  has  always  been  a  dillicult  question  and  one  that  has  received 
many  answers.  There  are  at  least  live  distinct  systems  each  in  use  by 
a  number  of  libraries,  though  it  should  be  said  that  few  libraries  are 
altogether  consistent  in  following  the  rule  they  adopt. 

a  Enter  always  under  first  word  of  title.  Bos.  Clev.  (under  first 
distinctive  word),  Cong.  Com.  (except  foreign  universities),  Det  (with 
references  irom  familiarly  used  titles),  EnPr.  HartP.  Jers.  LosA.  Mich. 
(sometimes  under  name  of  place),  NHav.  Newt.  Ost  PhL.  Prin.*  Stan. 

b  Enter  under  the  name  of  the  place  where  situated.  Ast  Cin.  PhM. 
Prin.  Spr.  Wat  Yale.  Amh.  and  How.  follow  sometimes  one  rule  and  some- 
times the  other  of  these  two. 

c  Enter  under  the  name  of  the  place  when  that  enters  into  the  name 
of  the  society,  in  other  cases  under  the  lirst  word.  BrL.  Brown,  Harv. 
NYM.  Well. 

(/  Enter  English  and  American  societies  under  the  lirst  word,  others 
under  the  name  of  the  place.  BA.  Cal.  CoL  (witli  many  variations), 
HartTh.  Man.  NYY.  Newb.  Peab.  (not  incl.  all  foreign  societies),  Wore. 

6' The  ".^>lh  plan'-  proposed  by  Mr,  Cutter  in  his  rules,  §  oi).  The 
details  of  this  i)lan  are  too  long  to  state  here,  but  in  general  it  inclines 
to  entry  under  the  lirst  word  of  the  corporate  name  except  for  local 
bodies  and  foreign  universities.  Arm.  Bowd.*  Cam.  Chic.  Drex.  Forbes, 
MIT.  (with  some  further  enlargement  of  exception  7),  Mil.  (with  some 
dittereuces,  see  Linderl'elr's  lOclcctic  rules,  §§  LM)()).  Minn.  NYFC.  NYS. 
Pratt,  Prov.  Sal.  Scr.  (with  exceptions),  StLP. 


"  Lihr.nijm  favors  j,art iciilar  jiractico  naiiu'd  ratlu-r  tliaii  sonio  »'tlK'r  which  IH  in 
actual  iiH''. 
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11  rxTKY  OF  srijins. 

JVlost  libraries  now  enter  a  series  (as  American  eommonwenlths, 
English  incii  of  letters,  &c.)  under  the  iirst  word  of  tlie  title,  unless 
better  known  by  the  editor's  name,  and  often  with  refeiencc  from  the 
editor,  but  the  older  practice  was  to  enter  under  the  e^litor  as  being 
properly  the  author  of  the  series.  The  followinfi;  are  Ihe  only  libraries 
of  those  asked  who  retain  this  rule,  BA.  BrY.  Cin.  Clev.  HartTh.  Harv. 
NYFC.  Cst.  Peab.  Prin.  BA.  NYFC.  and  Earv.  express  their  preferenco 
for  the  rule  now  generally  followed. 

15  Tin:  <;r,ii>iAN  Jx,  <»,  i\ 

In  jilphrtbeting  shall  these  vowels  bo  troatetl  as  jr,  iv  and  ue  or  as 
simple  a,  o,  and  u*     Usage  is  almost  equally  divided. 

Arm.  Bowd.  Brown,  Bnf.  Cal.  Cam.  Cin.  Col.  Cong.  Corn.  Det  Forbes,  GrRap. 
How  LosA.  MIT.  Mil  Min.  NYFC.  NYS.  Newb.  Newt.  PhM.  Pratt,  Sal.  Scr. 
StLM.  WelL  Wore,  treat  tliese  letters  as  simply  a,  o,  and  n. 

Amh.  Ast  BA.  Bos.  BrY.  Chic  Clev.  Drex.  HartP.  HartTh.  Harv.  Jers. 
Man.  Mieh.  NHav.  NYM.  HYY.  Ost.  Peab.  PhL.  Sal.*  Spr.  StLP.  Stan.  Wat. 
Yale  arrange  these  letters  as  if  they  were  written  as  <e  and  ue.  Prov. 
treats  them  as  separate  characters. 

ll?   INDlrATIuN    OF    SIZKS. 

The  fold  symbols  8'^,  4*^,  &c.  are  used  by  Ast.  Bos.  BrL.  Cam.  Chic. 
Cin.  Cong.  Com.  Det  Harv.  How.  NYM.  Newb.  Peab.  Prin.  Spr.  Wat  WelL 
(on  author  eds.),  Wore.  Yale,  and  are  i>refeiTed  by  BA.  The  hotter  abbre- 
viations, ().,  Q.,  &<;.,  are  used  by  Amh.  Arm.  BA.  Bowd.  BrY.  Brown,  BuC 
CaL  Clev.  CoL  Drex.  Forbes,  Jers.  LosA.  MIT.  Mich.  Mil.  Min.  NHav.  NYS. 
NYY.  Newt.  Ost  Phi.  PhM.  Pratt,  Sal.  StLP.  Stan.  Well.  (subj.  eds).  The 
hight  measurement  in  vcnthnctcrH  is  giv(»n  by  Clev.  EnPr.  (formerly  used 
fold  symbols),  HartP.  HartTh.  and  Prov.  and  is  ai)pr()ved  by  Prin.  The 
measurement  in  inches  is  given  by  Bcs.  for  Amerieaii  books,  and  is 
approved  by  StLM. 

All  indication  of  size  is  omitted  by  GrHap.  Man.  NYFC.  Pratt  (excei)t 
the  larger  and  smaller  sizes).  Scr.  and  StLM. 

17  rA<;iN«;. 

The  number  of  ])ages  is  given  on  the  catalog  by  Arm.  (main  i)ag- 
ing  only),  Bos.  Bowd.  BrY.  Cin.  (for  Avorks  in  1  to  5  vols.),  Clev.  Cal.  Cong. 
Com.  Det  Drex.  (main  paging  only),  HartP.  MIT.  (without  too  much 
detail), Mich.  Min.  NHav.  NYS.  NYY.  Ost  (e^ec^pt  iietion^,  PhL.  PhM.SaL 
(without  detail),  Stan,  (on  author  eds.),  Well,  (on  subj.  eds.  ^vithout 
detail).  ]Many  of  the  above  omit  i>agnig  altogether  if  tlie  ^vork  is  iu 
more  than  ono  volume. 

*  IJlir.Triuii  iavor"«  |iarti(.ul:ir  j»rartiir  ii.-iiuod  ratlu  r  tliaii  soim*  (jtlirr  wliiih  is  in 
actual  use. 
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The  number  of  pages  is  given  only  when  less  than  100  by  Amh.  Brown, 
Cal.  Forbes,  Kewb.  Feab.  Stan,  (on  subject  cds.)  Wat.  and  Tale;  when  less 
than  100  or  over  GOO  by  Harv. ;  and  when  less  than  50  or  over  500  by 
Fratt;  all  of  these  omit  it  in  other  cases.  Sal.  recommends  giving  the 
pages  only  when  less  than  50.  The  number  of  pages  is  omitted  in  all 
cases  (except,  it  may  be,  incunabula,  etc.)  by  Ast  BA.  BrL.  Ba£  Cam. 
Chic.  EnFr.  GrRap.  FartTh.  How.  Jers.  (except  in  accession-book),  LosA. 
Man.  Mil  NYFC.  NTM.  Newt.  Frin.  Frov.  (except  in  accession-book),  Scr. 
Spr.  StLM.  StLF.  Well,  (on  author  cds.),  Wore. 

18  NAMKS   or   AKTISTS. 

Artists,  especially  those  of  the  medieval  and  Henaissauco  x)criods,  are 
often  better  known  under  sobriquets  than  under  their  family  or  bap- 
tismal names.  The  following  libraries  give  the  i)referenco  to  the  sobri- 
quet over  the  real  name  as  a  heading:  Amh.  Arm.  Ast  BA.  Bos.  (some- 
times), Bowd.  BrL.  BrG  Brown.  Buf.  (formerly  entered  under  the  real 
name),  Cal.  Cam.  Chic.  Clev.  CoL  Drex.  EnFr.  (on  finding-list),  Forbes, 
HartTh.  Harv.*  Jers.  LosA.  Man.  Mich.  Mil.  (on  card  catal.)  Min.  NHav. 
NYM.  NTS.  Newt.  Feab.  FhL.  FhM.  Fratt  SaL  Scr.  StLM.  StLF.  Stan.  Wore. 
Yale. 

The  following  enter  under  the  real  name:  Cin.  Cong.  Com.  Det.  EnFr. 
(on  cai'd  catal),  GrRap.  HartF.  Harv.  How.  Mil.  (printed  catal),  N7FC. 
NYY.  Newb.  Ost  Frin.  Frov.  Spr.  Well. 

19  ti:ax.slitf.kati()n. 

The  rules  and  tables  compiled  by  a  committee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and 
printed  In  the  Library  journal,  10:  302  and  in  the  appendix  to  Cutter's 
ruh^s  have  been  generally  adopted  by  those  librarians  which  have  occa- 
sion to  transliterate,  but  BrL.  HartTh.  Newb.  Feab.  and  StLF.  state  that 
they  do  not  use  them.  Det.  sometimes  follows  other  catalogs  and  Com. 
follows  the  British  Museum  for  Sanskrit  names. 

L'O  sru.n:(;T  iiEADiNiiS  ix  a  j>ic'ri<>NAKY  catalog. 

Sections  00  and  07  of  Cutter's  rules  provide  that  **a  work  treating  of 
a  giMieral  subject  with  si>ei*ial  reference  to  a  phicc-'  shall  be  "* entered 
under  the  jdace  with  nienOy  a  reference  from  the  subject,'-  that  is,  that 
subject  headings  shall  be  Fnade  subordinate  to  place  headings  and  not 
l)]ace  headings  to  subjec^t  headings,  that  headings  such  as  '* Boston, 
Biofjraphi/,'-  ''New  York,  GroJofjij,'^  ^'GreQvi\  Art,-^  "^'France,  Law^J-  and 
the  lik(»  shall  be  used  rather  than  "Geology,  ^cw  Yorl',''^  "Music,  Ger- 
VMiiij,''  "Sculpture,  Greece,-^  and  the  like. 

The  following  libraries  hold  iFi  general  to  the  rule  as  laid  down  by 
Cutter:  Ast.  (excei)t  in  sonu?  i>hilosoi>hiral  subjects),  BA.  Bos.  (not  con- 
sidered satisfartory  by  itself;   s|)e<Mal   lists  in  the  Bulletin  give  the 


*  Libraiiaii  favors  nartinilar  ])ra<ricc  iiained  rat  hor  than  sdiho  other  which  is  in 
actual  use. 
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advantages  of  the  other  system),  Cam.  Chic  (in  general,  in  the  old 
catal.)^  Col.  (follow  tlie  method  which  seems  in  each  case  most  useful, 
with  strong  leaning  from  experience  to  the  Cutter  rule),  Det  GrRap. 
Min.  HTM.  NYY.  Newt  (entries  often  made  under  both  forms),  Feab. 
Pratt,  Sal.  StLP.  (diet,  catal.  of  juvenile  literature  only),  Wat  Wore. 

Many  libraries  however  now  incline  esi)ecially  in  art  and  science 
subjects  to  make  the  place  subordinate  to  the  subject  heading;  such 
are  Amh.  BA.*  Bowd.  BrL.  BrT.  Brown,  Cal.  Clev.  Cong.  Corn.  Drex.  EnPr. 
Forbes,  Jers.  LosA.  (in  all  cases  except  literature  and  history),  Man. 
Mich.  Mil.  Min.*  NHav.  IfYFC.  Newb.  Ost  PhM.  Frin.  (much  of  the  old 
work  on  the  other  basi>5,  making  double  entry  frequently  necessary), 
Scr.  Spr.  StLM.  Stan.  Wat*  (for  a  large  catalog).  HartP.  and  Prov.  enter 
in  both  ways,  and  How.  replies  that  it  "gives  equal  in-ominence  to 
subject  a!id  place." 

The  A.  L.  A.  api>ointed  a  committee  in  1892  to  study  the  question  of 
subject  headi!igs  and  report.  They  reported  to  the  Chicago  Conference 
in  1893  (see  the  Proceedings,  i).  79)  treatijig  of  certain  general  princi- 
ples and  attemi)ting  to  draw  the  line  between  subjects  which  can  best 
be  made  subdivisions  under  places  and  those  which  should  themselves 
have  x>lace  subdivisions  under  them.  In  1894  the  same  committee 
reported  a  plan  for  a  list  of  subject  headings  which  was  approved  by 
the  Association  and  is  to  bo  published  by  its  publishing  section. 

A  list  of  the  58  libraries  follows,  from  whose  replies  the  facts  stated 
above  in  regard*  to  catalog  and  cataloging  have  been  drawn:  The 
abbreviations  used  are  given  in  the  same  list. 

Aiiih.  AmLurHt  CoUej^o  Library,  Auiiierst,  Mu8h.     W.  I.  Tletclier,  librariaD. 

Arm.  Armour  limtitiito,  Chicagu,  lU.     KathariDc  L.  Sharp,  librarian. 

Aftt.  Astor  Libraj-y,  New  York,  X.  Y.     Kobbin:)  Littb*,  8Ui>criiiteii(leiit. 

BA.  HoHtuii  Athc*nacum,  noston,  Mass.     William  V.  Italic,  librarian. 

Bos.  Boston  Public  Library.     Herbert  Putuaiii,  librarian. 

Bowd.  Bowdoin  College  Library,  Briiunwick,  Mc.     (ieo.  T.  Little,  librarian. 

BrL.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Library.     W.  A.  Bardwttll,  librarian. 

BrY.  Brooklyn   (N.  Y.)  Young    Men*H    Christian    As.sociation.     Silas    II.   Berry, 

librarian. 

Brown.  Library  of  Brown  L'niversity,  Providence,  R.  L     Harry  L.  Koopmau,  A.  M., 

librarian. 

Buf.  Butlalo  (N.  Y.)  Library.     J.  X.  Lamed,  superintendent. 

Cal.  Library   «)f  the    Kniversity   of  California,    IW'rkob'y,  Cal.     J.  C.  Uowell, 

librarian. 

Cam.  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Public  Library.     W.  L.  It.  Giflord,  librarian. 

Chic.  Chicago  Public  Library.     Fred.  U.  Hihl,  librarian. 

Ciu.  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati,  O.     A.  W.  Whelpley,  librarian. 

Clev.  Public  Library,  Cleveland,  O.     Wm.  U.  Brett,  librarian. 

Col.  Columbia  Colh-ge  Library,  Xew  York,  N.  Y.     Geo.  IL  Baker,  librarian. 

Cong.  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.     A.  K.  SpolVor<l,  librarian. 

Corn.  Conioll  University  Lilirary,  Ithaca.  X.  Y.     (ico.  Wm.  Harris,  librarian. 

Det.  Detr«)it  (Mich.)  Public  Library.     H :  M.  Utley,  librarian. 


*  Librarian  favoi^s  particular  practice  named  rather  than  some  other  which  is  in 
actual  use. 
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Drex.       Drexel  Institute  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Alice  B.  Kroeger,  librarian. 
EnPr.       Enoch   Pratt  Free  Library  of  Baltimore  City,  Md.     Bernard   C.  Steiner, 

librarian. 
Forbes.    Forbes  Library,  Northampton,  Mass.     C :  A.  Cutter,  librarian. 
GrKap.     Public  School  Library,  Grand  liapids,  Mich.     Lucy  Ball,  librarian. 
HartP.     Hartford  (Conn.)  Public  Library.     Caroline  M.  Hewins,  librarian. 
HartTh.  Case  Memorial  Library  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford, 

Conn.     Alfred  T.  Perry,  librarian. 
Harv.       Harvard  University  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass.     Justin  Winsor,  librarian. 
How.        Howard  Memorial  Library,  New  Orleans,  La.    William  Beer,  librarian. 
Jers.         Free  Public  Library,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.     Geo.  Watson  Cole,  librarian. 
LosA.       Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Public  Library.     Tessa  L.  Kelso,  librarian. 
MIT.        Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.    Clement  W.  Andrews, 

librarian. 
Man.         City  Library,  Manchester,  N.  H.     Kate  E.  Sanborn,  librarian. 
Mich.       General  Library,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     Raymond  C. 

Davis,  librarian. 
Mil.  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.     Theresa  West,  librarian. 

Mill.         Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Public  Library.    James  K.  Hosmer,  librarian. 
NHav.      Freti  Public  liibrary.  New  Haven,  Conn.     W.  K.  Stetson,  librarian. 
NYFC.      New  York  Free  Circulating  Library.     Ellen  M.  Coe,  librarian. 
NYM.       Mercantile  Library  of  New  York.     W.  T.  Peoples,  librarian. 
NYS.         New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.     Melvil  Dewey,  director. 
NYY.        Library  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  New  York  City.     R.  B. 

Poole,  librarian. 
Nowb.      Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  111.     J:  V.Cheney,  librarian. 
Newt.       Newton  (Mass.)  Free  Library.     Elizabeth  P.  Thurston,  librarian. 
Ost,  Osterhout  Free  Library,  Wilkes  Barr6,  Pa.     Hannah  P.  James,  librarian. 

Peab.        Library  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.     P.  R.  Uhler,  librarian. 
PhL.         Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.     James  G  Barnwell,  librarian. 
PhM.        Mercantile  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     John  Edmauds,  librarian. 
Pratt.       Pratt  Institute  Free  Library,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     Mary  W.  Plununer,  librarian. 
Prin.         Library  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J.     Ernest  C.  Richard- 
sou,  librarian. 
Prov.        Providence  (R.  I.)  Public  Library.     William  E.  Foster,  librarian. 
Sal.  Salem  (Mass.)  Public  Library.     Gardner  M.  Jones,  librarian. 

Scr.  Scranton  (Pa.)  Public  Library.     Henry  J.  Carr,  librnrian. 

Spr.  City  Li]>rary  Association,  Springtield,  Mass.     William  Rice,  librarian. 

StLM.      St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library.     Horace  Kephart,  librarian. 
StLP.       St.  Louis  Public  Library.     F:  M.  Cruuden,  librarian. 
Stan.        Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University  Library,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.     E.  H.  Woodruff, 

librarian. 
Wat.         Free  Public  Library  of  Watertown,  Mass.     Solon  F.  Whitney,  librarian. 
Well.        Wcllesley  Colle«^o  Library,  Wellesley,  Mass.     Lydia  B.  Godfrey,  librarian. 
Wore.       Free  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Worcester,  Mass.     Samuel  Swett  Green, 

librarian. 
Yale.         Yale  Inivorsity  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn.     Addison  Van  Name,  librarian. 
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Museums,  Art  Galleries,  and  Lectures  in  Connection  avith 

Public  Libraries. 

By  Jamks  Bain%  Jr.,  Chief  Librarian,  Toronto  Public  Library. 

The  cliapter  by  Professor  Frieze,  in  the  reix>rt  on  the  Public  Libraries 
of  the  Uuited  States,  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  1870,  on  ''Art 
ninseums  and  their  connection  with  public  libraries"  was  the  first  offi- 
cial proposal  to  extend  the  work  of  public  libraries.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  coniineuded  itself  to  America!i  libraiies,  for  few,  if  any,  insti- 
tutions based  on  his  i)roposed  lines  have  been  organized  si!ice  that 
date.  As  he  then  i)ointed  out,  the  collection  of  paintings  and  sculpture 
exhibited  by  the  Boston  Athena»uiu  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  con- 
nected with  a  library,  and  speaking  of  the  value  of  this,  he  says  that 
he  and  many  others  look  back  Avith  gratitude  to  the  comparatively 
small  and  humble  art  nniseum  of  this  institution  as  the  training  school 
to  w^hich  he  owes  in  a  great  degree  his  power  to  appreciate  the  rich 
treasures  of  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  Old  World.  In  1881  Mr. 
James  Ilibbert  Preston,  England,  printed  for  private  distribution 
"isotes  on  free  public  libraries  and  museums"  which  formed  part  of 
the  materials  collected  to  assist  in  framing  the  groundwork  of  a  report 
on  the  proposed  Harris  Free  Library  and  Museum,  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  history  and  present  condition  of  the  i)ublic  liberies  of  Europe  and 
America  and  pressed  strongly  the  claims  of  an  art  gallery  a!id  museum 
to  form  part  of  the  ]>roposed  library.  In  the  same  year  the  late  Dr. 
Holmes,  of  the  New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  proposed,  in  a  valuable 
paper  read  at  the  Washington  conference  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  to  go  further 
than  Professor  Frieze,  and  urged  the  addition  of  popular  museums  as 
w^ell  as  of  art  galleries  to  public  libraries,  calling  attention  to  the  remark- 
able series  of  amendments  in  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  si)ecially 
directed  to  this  end.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  two  speakers 
who  opposed  the  views  of  Dr.  Holmes  stated  that  they  did  not  thhik 
it  ex])edient  to  divert  any  part  of  the  taxes  for  libraries  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  museums,  lectures,  or  concerts.  *'  Where  a  town  or  city  can 
get  only  a  small  amount  of  money  for  educational  i)urposes,  it  is  best 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  dividing  this  amount  too  much  in  trying  to  further 
several  objects.  The  result  might  be,  poor  schools,  a  poor  library,  and 
a  poor  museum."  ^Mr.  S.  S.  Green  said  that  in  Worcester  the  library 
was  closely  connected  with  the  natural  history  society  and  two  art 
societies,  which  freely  used  the  books  in  the  library  individually  and  in 
classes.  The  feeling  of  the  convention  was  evidently  against  Dr. 
Holmes's  proposals. 

At  the  Lake  George  conference  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  1885,  Dr.  Holmes 
read  a  supplement  to  his  paper,  rehearsing  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  again  urging  the  adoption  of  a 
similar  act  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union.    !No  discussion  of  the 
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paper  is  reported.  Air.oug  the  impers  read  at  tlic  Binninf^liaTii  meeting 
of  the  L.  A.  U.  K.,  1887,  was  oue  by  G,  Whitwortli  Wallis,  curator  of 
the  Binningliam  art  galleries  and  luuseiim,  on  tlie  coiinectiou  between 
free  libraries  and  art  galleries  and  niusennis,  which  elicited  considerablo 
interest.  The  writer  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  review  the  success- 
ful career  of  an  institution  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  building 
up  and  of  being  able  to  exhibit  it  to  the  members  of  the  association  in 
daily  working  order.  Mr.  Thomas  Greenwood  published  in  1888  a 
book  on  ^[uscunis  and  Art  (Jalleries,  which  contains  a  general  history  of 
museums  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  a  detailed  description  of 
the  more  inii)ortant,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  those  in  Amer- 
ica, Germany,  I^rance,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Italy.  It  is 
of  special  value  for  its  descriptions  and  statistics  of  rate- supported 
museums  and  art  galleries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  almost  all  of  which 
are  connected  with  i^ublic  libraries.  The  aids  to  popularizing  the 
museum  are  Avorthy  of  careful  consideraticm.  Inquiries  made  at  the 
Baltimore  meeting  of  the  adjourned  Lakewood  convention  of  the  A. 
L.  A.,  1802,  as  to  what  had  been  done  in  this  direction  by  any  members 
faik'd  to  draw  any  response,  but  the  i)resident-elect,  Mr.  Dewey,  stated 
that  he  was  disposed  to  view  the  matter  in  a  dillerent  light  from  that 
of  former  days,  and  recommended  careful  consideration  of  the  question 
as  i)reparatory  to  fuller  discussion  at  a  future  meeting. 

J)effirahili{y, — ^'Libraries  combined  with  museums  in  the  same  insti- 
tution are  desirable  for  a  double  purpose.  One  is  that  museums  of 
science  and  art  have  an  intrinsic  value  in  themselves  for  the  education 
of  any  community.  The  other  is  that  the  association  of  the  free 
imblic  library  with  free  museums,  in  the  same  buildi!ig  and  under  the 
same  tnistees,  increases  the  utility  of  and  interest  in  both,  Avith  the  least 
expenditure.  The  museums  contemidated  are  of  any  and  every  kind 
attainable — of  science,  art,  or  both  together.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  embrace  all  objects  which  it  might  suit  the  means,  the  taste,  or  the 
generosity  of  the  citizens  of  a  town  to  supply.  In  art,  they  would  by 
no  means  be  limited  to  collections  of  i)aintings  and  sculpture,  but  would 
enibrace  every  form  of  production  from  the  hand  of  man.  A  mere 
enumeration  of  the  objects  which  proi)erly  compose  such  art  museums 
indicates  the  vastness  of  the  field  from  which  the  supply  is  to  bo 
drawn  :  Pottery  and  porcelain ;  carvings  in  wood,  ivory,  and  shell ;  inlaid 
and  hicquercd  work;  jewelry,  and  works  in  gold,  silver,  coi)per,  brass, 
and  iron;  textile  manufactures,  laces,  embroidery,  and  carpets;  articles 
of  furniture  and  house  decoration;  arms  and  armor;  engraved  gems, 
coin<,  medals,  seals;  illustrations  of  architecture,  engraving,  typog- 
raphy, ancient  manuscripts,  historic  pictures  and  portraits.  Many  of 
the  above  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  archaM)logy,  and  the  collections 
wouhl  naturally  receive  whatever  would  i)ortray  ancient  Eurojie,  Home, 
Greece,  Egy])t,  and  Assyria,  reaching  back  to  the  jirehistoric  period. 
The  Xew  World  wouhl  be  exhibited  by  the  earliest  memorials  of  human 
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existence  to  be  found  here,  coining  down  to  all  such  as  illustrate  the 
civilization  and  customs  of  the  native  races  of  this  hemisphere  to  the 
present  time.  There  remains  to  be  enumerated  museums  of  natural 
science,  embracing  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  and  inorganic 
matter."^ 

Of  the  value  of  such  musiuinis  there  can  be  little  difterence  of  opinion; 
as  means  of  educating,  of  awakening  interest  in  science  and  art  in 
untrained  minds,  of  stimulating  find  guiding  historic  and  artistic  taste| 
as  affording  storehouses  for  the  numberless  articles  which  we  would 
fain  i)reserve  for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of  future  generations, 
the  museum  should  be  as  necessary  to  the  city  or  town  as  the  free 
library.  Mr.  Emerson  sounds  the  true  note:  **  I  wish  to  find  in  my  own 
town  a  library  and  museum  which  is  the  i>roperty  of  the  town,  where 
I  can  deposit  this  precious  treasure,  where  I  and  my  children  can 
see  it  from  time  to  time,  and  where  it  has  its  proper  ]>lace  amoDg 
hundreds  of  such  donations  from  other  citizens  who  have  brought 
thither  whatever  articles  they  have  Judged  to  be  in  their  nature  a  pub- 
lic rather  than  a  private  i)r()perty.  A  collection  of  this  kind,  the  proi>- 
erty  of  each  town,  would  dignify  the  town,  and  we  should  love  and 
respect  our  neighbors  more;  obviously,  it  would  be  easy  for  every 
town  to  discharge  this  truly  municipal  duty."  ^ 

The  advantage  of  uniting  tlie  public  library,  museum,  and  art  gallery 
under  one  management  are  equally  apparent,  either  from  the  stand- 
point of  utility  or  of  expense.  The  i)ower  of  referring  directly  from 
the  printed  description  to  the  work  of  art  is  of  immense  value  to  the  art 
student  and  art  worker.  No  book  can  convey  the  same  impression  as 
the  article  itself;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  the  student  fully  appreci- 
ate the  work  of  art  till  his  attention  has  been  drawn  directly  to  its 
salient  features.  The  student  or  the  miner  may  pore  over  Dana's 
Mineralogy  for  houis  without  getting  that  definite  idea  of  the  appear- 
auce  and  charac'ter  of  any  mineral  that  he  would  gain  in  as  many  min- 
utes by  aid  of  the  museum  specimen.  With  books  and  sj)ecimens  the 
young  arclneologist  or  ethnologist  realizes  rapidly  what  we  know  of  our 
predecessors  on  this  continent  or  of  the  condition  of  the  yet  uncivilized 
races  of  the  earth.  In  all  branches  of  art  and  science  the  book  and 
8i)ecimen  are  comi)lementary  and  should  be  drawn  together  as  closely 
as  possible.  American  librarians  have  not  strongly  disi)uted  these 
statements,  but  have  rested  their  opposition  to  the  union  with  either 
museums  or  art  galleries  on  two  strong  i)ractical  objections: 

1.  That  the  librarian  has  quite  enough  to  do  to  look  after  his  books; 
and 

2.  That  all  available  funds  are  required  for  buying  books  and  main- 
taining the  library. 


'  Dr.  IIolineH:  Library  .loni'iial,  VI,  81. 
*  Society  and  SoUtude,  p.  118. 
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With  the  first  objection  I  will  deal  when  considering  how  libraries 
and  museums  should  be  managed,  and  for  the  second  see  whether  any 
light  can  be  obtained  from  abroad. 

History  in  the  United  Kingdom. — In  the  United  Kingdom  private  and 
semiprivate  libraries  have  grown  up  side  by  side,  and  it  is  curious  to 
notice  that  the  museums  were  the  first  to  be  made  free.  The  relics  of 
Britain's  varied  civilization  during  successive  centuries  constituted  a 
treasure  of  archjcological  and  antiquarian  interest  which  cx>uld  not  well 
be  looked  for 'in  newer  lands,  and  which  continued  to  inspire  the  anti- 
quary  to  entrancing  but  unrequited  toil,  gathering  together  materials 
for  a  museum.  When  to  these  were  added  the  gleanings  from  foreign 
lands,  brought  by  collector,  traveler,  or  sailor,  and  later  when  the  nat- 
ural sciences  awakened  a  love  for  systematized  collections  of  rocks, 
plants,  animals,  birds,  and  shells,  the  museum  assumed  proportions 
which  comi)elled  attention  to  the  necessity  for  providing  proper  accom- 
modation and  supervision. 

To  dei)en(l  upon  voluntary  subscriptions  was  to  insure  a  slow  and 
painful  exti!iction.  The  dusty  and  moth-eaten  collection  in  a  dark 
room,  ranOy  vi>ited,  was  proverbial.  The  museums  act  of  1845,  by  which 
public  free  museums  were  authorized  to  be  established  in  cities  and 
boroughs  containing  not  less  than  10,000  inhabitants  was  the  first  step 
toward  putting  things  on  a  popular  basis.  By  the  museum  and  libra- 
ries act  of  1850,  the  act  of  1845  was  repealed,  and  town  councils  were 
authorized  to  establish  public  libraries  and  museums  in  towns  where  a 
two-thirds  vote  could  be  secured.  This  act  restricted  the  library  rate 
to  a  halfpenny  in  the  pound,  and  the  amount  raised  was  only  applicable 
to  maintaining  a  museum  and  library  when  formed,  and  did  not  allow 
any  part  of  the  funds  to  be  expended  in  buying  books  for  the  library 
or  specimens  for  the  museum.  The  public  libraries  act  of  1855  extended 
these  powers  and  authorized  increasing  the  library  rate  to  one*  penny 
in  the  pound,  and  also  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  rate  to  the 
purcihase  of  books  and  s])ecime!is.  Amendments  were  made  to  this  act, 
in  1806,  1808,  1871, 1877, 1884, 1885,  which,  among  other  improvements, 
gave  permission  to  any  public;  library,  museum,  school  of  science  or  art, 
or  art  gallery,  to  add  any  or  all  of  these  to  its  institution,  and  extended 
the  provisions  of  the  public  libraries  act  to  smaller  parishes  in  com- 
bination, any  two  or  more  of  which  having  an  aggregate  population 
exceeding  5,000  x)er8ons,  are  empowered,  after  taking  the  necessary 
legal  steps,  to  establish  a  i)ublic  library  or  museum,  or  both.  As  the 
most  i)rominent  example  in  the  world,  the  British  Museum  at  once 
occurs  to  every  mind.  But  while  exhibiting  the  advantages  of  combi- 
nation, its  national  character  places  it  on  an  entirely  different  footing 
from  those  under  consideration. 

In  1888,  41  free  public  libraries  and  museums  or  art  galleries,  or  both, 
were  in  operation.  There  were  also  3  libraries  and  museums  supported 
by  subscription,  and  8  free  museums.     Salford (population,  198,140)  and 
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Warriiigtou  (population,  45,253)  were  the  first  to  adopt  tlie  act  of  184G. 
The  former  opened  its  museum  in  1850,  when  its  i)opulatiou  was  only 
87,5'33,  and  art  gallery  in  1854,  and  between  these  dates  and  1880  over 
15,000,000  visitors  were  admitted,  and  the  annual  issue  of  books  in  the 
library  had  risen  to  380,528.  The  books,  pictures,  specimens,  and  build- 
ings were  valued  at  from  8300,000  to  $350,000.  The  city  of  Liveriwol 
(population,  517,950)  is  an  excellent  and  well-known  examxde  of  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  eflbrt  to  combine  the  diflerent  institutions 
under  a  common  government  for  a  common  good.  One  of  the  striking 
features  which  (»Atches  the  eye  of  the  traveler  on  landing  at  Liverpool  is 
the  handsome  group  of  buildings  which  crown  the  rising  ground  in  the 
center  of  the  city.  It  is  the  combined  free  library,  museum,  lecture 
hall,  nnd  i)icture  gallery  which  public  enterprise  and  private  benefi- 
cence have  given  to  the  citizens.  First  established  as  a  library  in  1852, 
it  now  contains  in  the  lending  library  00,147  volumes,  and  issued  for 
home  reading  in  1892  403,250,  besides  030,800  used  in  the  reading 
rooms.  It  also  contains  101,202  volumes  in  its  reference  library,  from 
which  201,705  were  issued  in  1892.  In  addition  to  this,  327,448  persons 
visited  the  museum,  019,647  the  art  gallery,  and  38,011  attended  the 
lectures.  The  building  for  the  library  and  museum  was  given  by  Sir 
William  Brown  in  1860  and  the  art  gallery  in  1871.  The  rate  produced 
in  1892,  Xll,300,  which,  with  the  small  fee  charged  for  entry  to  the  loan 
exhibition,  seems  to  be  the  entire  revenue  of  the  institution,  though  the 
committee  state  that  owing  to  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  the  rate, 
^*it  would  have  been  impossible  to  maintain  the  institutions  in  their 
present  state  of  etticiency"  without  an  extra  grant  from  the  city  coun- 
cil. The  report  of  1891  says  ''the  desire  of  the  committee  is  to  popu- 
larize th(*.  noble  and  unique  group  of  institutions  under  their  control 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  many  and  varied  oi)i)ortunities  they 
afford  for  the  education  and  entertainment  of  the  people.-'  In  1892  they 
report  "that  free  lectures  have  now  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years 
formed  part — and  in  their  results  a  most  important  part— -of  the  educa- 
tional work  carried  on  in  connection  with  these  institutions," and  furnish 
a  list  of  thirty  one  lectures  on  science,  history,  geography,  and  art, 
ilkistrated  by  experiment  or  lijne  light.  The  nuiseum  has  been  eiuiched 
by  such  magnificent  gifts  as  the  Philii)S  collection  of  minerals,  the 
Austin  collection  of  fossils,  the  Mariat  collection  of  shells,  the  Earl  of 
Derby's  collection  of  mammals  and  birds,  comprising  20,000  specimens, 
the  Mayal  collection  of  historical  art  treasures,  and  numerous  smaller 
collections  of  interest  and  value.  The  art  gallery  has  also  been  increased 
by  frequent  gifts,  so  that  the  permanent  collection  forms  the  nucleus 
of  a  grand  gallery  which  will  continue  to  attract  visitors  at  times 
whe!i  the  loan  exhibitions  are  at  an  end.  The  number  of  visitors  and 
the  continuous  increases  of  readers  in  the  library  seems  to  be  the  fitting 
answer  to  the  anticipations  of  the  committee  "that  one  of  the  jHimary 
inducements  to  forming  the  collections  was  to  instruct  not  only  through 
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tlie  works  tbemselvcs,  but  also  through  the  literature  iu  the  library." 
And  we  find  exi)ressly  noted  in  the  rei)ort  for  1892  the  large  increase 
in  books  on  science  and  art. 

Tlie  Birmingham  library  has  a  somewhat  similar  record.  Established 
as  a  library  in  18G0,  it  was  not  till  18G4  that  the  first  steps  were  taken 
to  form  an  art  gallery,  and  not  till  1870  when  the  formation  of  an  indus- 
trial museum  was  commenced.  Soon  it  wa.s  found  that  the  compara- 
tively small  rooms  were  overcrowded,  and  the  committee  were  compelled 
to  remove  both  the  museum  and  art  collections  to  Ashton  Hall,  about 
2^  miles  from  the  city.  But  in  1881  arrangements  were  completed 
with  the  nuinicipal  authorities  enabling  the  generosity  of  private  indi* 
viduals  to  endow  the  beautiful  building  near  the  library.  In  1801  the 
library  contained  in  the  reference  department  110,759  volumes,  and 
the  number  issued  was  375,092.  The  lending  library  also  contained 
58,471  volumes,  with  an  issue  for  home  reading  of  480,004.  The 
number  of  visitors  to  the  museum  and  art  galleries  iu  1888,  the  last 
year  for  which  I  have  statistics,  was  1,105,268.  The  proceeds  of  the 
rate  iu  1801  was  i:9,874  9s.  lOd.,  and  £079  lis.  4d.  was  realized  from 
catalogs,  fines,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  £10,554  Is.  2d.  This  siun  was 
absorbed  by  the  main  library  and  branches;  but  gifts  covered  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  tlu^  museum  and  iu*t  gallery.  This  does  not  seem  a 
large  expenditure  for  so  large  and  wealthy  a  city  as  Bu'uiingham  (pop- 
ulation, 429,170),  and  shows  what  can  be  dono' by  careful  and  energetic 
extension  in  all  directions.  Mr.  Wallis  thus  sums  up  the  ^^  relations 
which  exist  between  this  free  library,  art  gallery,  and  museum :  First 
of  all  their  aims  are  identical,  for  they  have  in  view  the  one  end,  the 
culture  of  the  people;  secondly,  tliey  apxieal  to  the  same  mental  fiicul- 
ties  with  which  all  men  are  endowed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  and 
thirdlj',  to  a  very  great  extent  one  of  them,  the  museum,  to  carry  out 
its  pr()i)er  functions  to  a  great  measure  is  dependent  upon  the  other, 
the  library.  It  leans  ui>on  it,  as  it  were;  it  looks  to  it  to  minister  to 
the  museum  visitors  that  knowledge  and  information  which  the  most 
comprehensive  catalog  and  labels  in  the  world  would  fail  to  supply. 
In  a  case  like  Birmingham  this  is  particuliirly  the  case,  fur  the  books 
on  art  and  art  workmanship  are,  as  a  rule,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordi- 
nary workman,  and  his  appetite  having  been  wlietted  by  a  slight  descrii)- 
tion  of  som(^  objector  process  in  the  museum,  he  mustof  necessity  have 
recourse  to  the  library  to  accpiire  further  knowledge.'' 

Other  instances  might  be  given  of  the  success  of  the  joint  institu- 
tions in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  reference  made  to  Booth  (pop- 
ulation, 27,:3.'>1),  Bradford  (population,  210,300),  Dundee  (population, 
155,080),  Exeter  (population,  47,154),  Leicester  (population,  47,154), 
Kottingham  (population,  211,984),  Shenield  (population,  324,240), 
Swansea  (population,  55,417).     I^ut  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show: 

1.  That  the  union  of  the  three  institutions  lias  been  successful  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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2.  That  it  is  possible  to  curry  on  all  the  work  on  the  moderate  rate 
which  the  act  peiMiiits  them  to  collect. 

3.  That  invariably  museuma  and  art  galleries  nnder  proper  manage- 
ment commend  themselves  so  much  to  the  wealthy  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  contents  are  given  or  lent. 

Mr.  Jnsti!i  Winsor  *  was  struck  by  the  fact  "that  the  public  library 
system  in  this  country  (England)  takes  on,  in  its  museums  of  antiqui- 
ties, an  adjunct  in  the  ])opular  instruction  which  we  have  failed  Id 
America  to  embrace  in  its  ngencies.  The  local  antiquary  and  archieol- 
ogist  has  here  a  recognized  duty  beside  the  public  librarian.  I  found 
at  Worcester,  for  instance,  that  on  the  inner  walls  of  the  library  build- 
ing were  painted  geological  charts  of  the  neighborhood,  thus  present- 
ing to  the  minds  of  the  young  the  place  in  the  development  of  the 
country's  surface  of  the  remains  to  be  seen  in  the  cases.  Similar  helps, 
I  was  told,  were  arranged  in  the  library  at  Shrewsbury.  I  have  met 
everywhere  with  peojde  who  were  popularizing  a  knowledge  of  the  local 
British  and  Eoman  anticpiities,  and  one  can  not  fail  to  see  how  the 
dissemination  of  such  information  makes  more  intelligent  readers  for 
such  books  as  Green's  Making  of  England." 

Mr.  Greenwood,*  speaking  of  the  museum  and  gymnasium  act  of 
1891  says:  *<  Here  again,  as  with  the  libraries,  the  towns  have  not  been 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  i)ower  conveyed  by  these  acts.  Public 
library  and  museu!n  must  necessarily  go  hand  in  hand,  and  our  hope  is 
that  wherever  there  is  one  of  the  institutions  the  twin  brother  should 
soon  come  into  operation." 

After  some  years'  experience  Mr.  Ilibbert  (Preston)  says :  "  The  views 
that  I  have  ex])re8sed  in  my  notes  as  to  the  conjunction  of  libraries  and 
museums  I  still  hold.  A  library  considered  as  a  means  of  public 
instruction  is  incomplete  without  a  museum,  both  as  respects  the  fine 
arts  and  physical  science." 

In  the  United  States. — In  the  United  States  the  conditions  of  life  were 
dift'ereiit  from  those  in  the  older  lands.  The  population  was  sparser, 
the  means  of  obtaining  a  higher  education  more  limited,  and  collections 
of  books  were  oidy  to  be  found  in  the  older  cities  of  the  Eastern  sea- 
board, and  there  in  colleges  and  private  houses.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  the  demand  only  extended  to  free  libraries.  Once  established 
the  energies  of  the  librarian  and  trustees  were  expended  in  increasing 
the  number  of  volumes  and  extending  the  fa<!ilities  for  reading.  The 
soil  also  yielded  few  antiquities.  The  stone  tools  and  weapons  of  the 
Indian  were  indeed  found  in  many  districts,  but  they  did  not  convey  to 
the  finder  the  same  human  interest  which  the  Boman,  Saxon,  andXorman 
remains  did  to  their  fellow- workers  In  Europe.  Kor  had  natural  history 
collections  in  any  general  sense  been  begun.  But  in  forty  years  great 
changes  have  taken  jdace.    Libraries  have  been  established  over  the 
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whole  country — many  of  them  in  large  and  beautiful  buildings.  The 
number  of  books  jier  capita  haa  become  eciual  to  almost  any  country 
in  the  world.  Annual  meetings  of  the  A.  L.  A.  have  directed  the  atten- 
ti(m  of  librarians  to  many  channels  through  which  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  their  books  and  of  increasing  their  use. 
Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  time  had  come  to  adopt  fuller  and  more  per- 
fect methods  of  reaching,  directing,  and  stimulating  the  popular  tastef 

In  1870  Professor  Frieze  was  able  to  point  to  the  instance  of  the  Bos- 
ton AthenaMim  as  the  single  example  of  an  art  gallery  in  connection 
with  a  library,  and  the  position  yet  remains  unaltered.  But  a  natural 
movement  in  the  direction  of  extension  is  taking  place.  In  1885  Min- 
nesota granted  a  (charter  to  Minneapolis  creating  a  board  with  power 
^^to  establish  and  maintain  public  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  galleries 
of  art  and  museums."  This  library  has  x)artial]y  availed  itself  of  the 
I)ower  and  possesses  some  valuable  paintings,  and  has  on  loan  for  exhi- 
bition sfnne  casts  from  the  antique,  keramics,  tai)estries,  and  miscella- 
neous speciiiiens  of  art  workmanship.  The  New  York  Free  Circulating 
Library  reports  (ISSO)  that  "all  the  librjiries  have  been  enriched  by  a 
gift  of  a  series  of  fine  steel  engravings,  permanent  photograi)h8,  and 
casts  of  ci^lebratexl  sculptures.  These  have  been  selected  with  discrim- 
ination and  care,  api)ropriately  framed,  and  placed  on  the  walls.  The 
series  comprises  historical,  geographic,  and  artistic  illustrations  from 
the  works  of  the  best  artists,  and  greatly  promote  a  taste  for  books  on 
these  subjects.  A  zest  for  reading  is  encouraged  in  this  way:  Cnder  a 
fine  line  engraving  of  Washington  or  Nai)oleon  is  placed  a  list  of  all 
the  works  in  the  library  relating  to  him  or  his  period;  under  the  pho- 
tographs of  the  best  monuments  of  Egypt  is  a  list  of  books  relating  to 
Egyptian  art  and  history,  while  Raphael  and  his  best  known  Madonnas, 
and  casts  from  Lucca  della  llobbia  and  other  Italian  artists  serve  to 
introduce  the  literature  of  Italian  art." 

Worcester,  Toronto,  and  some  other  libraries  report  that  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  prints  of  the  Arundel  Society  have  tended  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  art  and  the  history  of  these  times,  while  others  by  the 
exhibition  of  illuminated  manuscripts,  artistic  printing  and  binding, 
are  working  to  the  same  end.  Maiden,  Mass.,  reports  (188S)  even  more 
decide<lly.  '*  If  there  has  ever  been  a  dtmbt  as  to  the  expediency  of  con- 
necting an  art  gallery  with  a  i)ublic  library  it  has  been  dispelled  in  our 
experience,  for  we  can  see  many  advantages  which  have  arisen  from 
their  connection.  Visitors  who  might  otherwise  have  never  irome  to 
the  library  are  gradually  brought  within  its  influence  by  the  means 
which  attraitt  them.  Better  still  the  gallery  is  a  most  important  and 
helpful  companion  to  our  books;  for  its  pictures,  all  of  which  are  good, 
and  several  excellent,  may  often  answer  questions  which  the  books  can 
not,  or  create  an  interest  which  the  book  may  afterwards  foster.  There 
is  a  sincere  art  spirit  among  our  people  which  the  library  has  done 
much  to  stimulate  and  which  the  gallery  will  tend  to  extend  and  per- 
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petnate.  A  useful  adjunct  to  both  the  Jibrary  aud  the  gallery  which 
will  come  iu  time  will  be  a  collection  of  i)hotogra|>hs  of  the  world's  great 
pictures,  so  that  the  student  may  become  acquainted  with  them  by 
sight  as  well  as  by  name.  Such  a  collection,  arranged  by  schools,  or 
by  galleries,  and  correctly  named,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  interest,  if 
not  enthusiasm,  in  those  who  might  view  them,  and  would  be  worth  its 
cost  in  the  cause  of  popular  or  individual  art  education.-' 

A  different  method  of  combining  library  and  museum  has  been 
adoi>ted  by  the  Salem  i)ublic  library.*  ''By  way  of  increasing  the  edu- 
cational value,  of  the  collection  in  the  nniseum  and  of  giving  illustra- 
tions to  readers  of  books  in  the  public  library,  a  system  of  reference 
cards  has  been  adopted  by  the  ollicers  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of 
Sciences,  giving  the  author's  name,  title,  and  call  Jiumber  of  such  books 
in  the  Salem  i)ublic  library  as  treat  of  the  specimen  or  group  of  si>eci- 
mens  on  which  the  cards  are  i)laced.  With  our  nonnal  and  high 
schools,  and  the  proximity  of  numerous  other  schools  and  academies  of 
higher  grade  in  neighboring  towns,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
these  scientific  and  educational  institutions  should  work  in  harmony  in 
order  to  bo  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  public." 

The  Buffalo  public  library  has  arranged  its  beautiful  building  so  as 
to  lodge  the  natural  history  museum,  the  art  gallery,  and  the  His- 
torical Society  Museum  under  the  same  roof. 

In  1SS3  the  Province  of  Ontario  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment, by  board  specially  apj  pointed,  of  free  libraries,  museums,  and 
art  galleries,  but  while  free  libraries  have  been  formed,  none  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  full  i)ower  of  the  act. 

Finally,  the  State  of  New  York  has,  in  amending  and  consolidating 
its  university  law,  inserted  a  clause  which  should  aftbrd  a  model  to 
every  State  in  the  Union: 

Skc.  IJ5.  AU  provisions  of  sections  tbirty-fivo  to  forty-one  sliaU  apply  oqnaUy  to 
libraries,  mnscuins,  and  to  combined  Ubrarios  and  museums;  and  the  word  '*hbrary" 
sbaU  be  construed  to  include  reference  and  circulaling  libraries  aud  reading  rooms. 
(Laics  of  yew  York,  1S02,  ch.  S7S,  approved  April  ^7, 1802,) 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  are  drifting  in  the  direction  of  com- 
bined libraries,  museums  or  art  galleries,  or  both,  and  that  the  combina- 
tion is  gradually  approving  itself  for  its  educational  and  refining 
influences.  The  economy  with  which  they  can  be  carried  on  under  the 
present  organization  is  patent  from  the  example  of  similar  institutions 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  aim  shouhl  be,  not  to  rush  into  the  forma- 
tion of  large  specialized  museums  or  expensive  art  galleries,  but  quietly 
to  work  them  up  as  necessary  i)arts  of  the  library,  and  if  carried  on  in 
this  manner  the  annual  expense  will  form  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
gi'ant,  and  will,  on  the  other  hand,  lead  to  greater  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities. 


'  Library  Journal,  October,  18"(). 
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Uinta  for  management — Do  not  bo  afriiid  to  start  Avitb  a  small  collec- 
tion. It  will  Booii  grow.  Get  the  reporters  to  write  ui)  in  the  local 
papers  the  donations  as  tliey  arrive,  anil  make  it  generally  known  that 
you  want  specimens.  You  will  speedily  have  i)lenty  oflered,  if  you 
will  undertake  t:)  supi)ly  cases.  Some  of  tbo  best  museums  in  the 
United  States  do  not  buy  anything,  lleserve  always  the  right  to 
exdude  what  is  useless  or  at  least  valueless  for  your  imri>oses.  Set 
out  with  a  dcGnite  idea  of  what  form  you  intend  your  museum  to  take 
and  it  will  bo  eomi)aratively  easy  to  mold  it.  In  some  localities  you 
can  enlist  the  services  of  members  of  the  natural  history,  the  historical, 
or  art  societies  in  the  work  who  will  relieve  the  librarian  from  much 
diiliculty  in  making  a  beginning.  Place  your  collections  of  specimens 
or  i)lct!ires  in  a  spare  room  or  rooms  well  lighted  and  arranged  for 
extension.  Every  new  library  building  should  be  planned  to  atford 
ample  accommodation  of  the  best  kind.  Never  permit,  even  tempo- 
rarily, any  cases  or  i)ictures  to  be  left  in  the  library  proper,  as  a  door- 
way would  bo  opened  at  once  to  talking  and  disorder  which  it  will  be 
diflicult  to  correct.  Above  all  a  special  assistant  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  natural  sciences  must  bo  appointed,  with  complete  charge  under 
the  general  guidance  of  the  librarian,  who  must  be  left  free  to  attend 
to  his  reguhir  work.  It  is  not  a  diflicult  matter  to  obtain  the  services  of 
a  young  lady  with  college  training,  with  a  real  love  for  the  w^ork,  who 
could  take  charge,  do  the  labeling,  enter  all  arrivals  in  the  accession 
book,  and  be  able  to  give  as  much  information  to  visitors  as  is  requisite 
in  most  small  museums.  As  it  need  not  be  open  more  than  six  or  eight 
hours  a  day,  not  more  than  one  is  required. 

The  connection  with  the  books  must  bo  closely  maintained,  not  only 
by  giving  references  to  si>ecial  books,  but  by  exhibiting  side  by  side 
the  special  illustrations  referring  to  them,  or  by  erecting  in  close  j^rox- 
imity  small  shelves  on  which  can  be  placed  the  most  convenient  manu- 
als. As  for  exaniph;,  Lo  (Route's  Geology,  Nicholson's  Paliuontology, 
Dana's  ^Mineralogy,  Gray's  Botany,  Packard's  Entomology,  Nuttall's 
Ornithology,  Abbott's  l*rimitive  Industry-.  The  label  on  each  specimen 
should  be  very  clear  and  distinct,  giving  the  scientillc  and  common 
name,  the  locality  whence  it  came,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the 
donor.  As  each  library  should  be  the  repository  of  the  local  i)rinted 
matter,  ^:o  each  museum  should  aim  first  at  having  a  thorough  repre- 
sentation of  the  natural  i)hysical  characteristics  and  fauna  and  llora 
of  the  surrounding  district,  so  that  the  stranger  will  be  able,  almost  at 
a  glance,  to  see  the  leading  features  of  the  country,  and  the  young  thus 
accustomed  to  observe  their  own,  will  be  better  able  to  examine  intelli- 
gently collections  of  other  and  larger  cities  and  more  comprehensive 
institutions.  !Much  may  be  done  by  a  large  relief  model  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  or  by  geological  sections  i)aintcd  on  the  wall.  In 
manufacturing  cities,  specimens  of  raw  materials  under  all  stages  of 
manufacture  are  of  great  interest,  and,  when  supplemented  by  like 
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specimens  from  abroad,  form  a  teclinological  museum  of  a  highly  valu- 
able character. 

If  free  lectures  can  be  ari'anged,  having  for  their  subject  the  contents 
of  any  of  the  cases  or  of  books  bearing  on  them,  a  wider  interest  is 
roused  in  both  library  and  museum.  Let  your  lecturers  be  men,  how- 
ever humble,  who  understand  their  special  work,  not  mere  general 
talkers.  If,  in  addition,  occasional  open  nights  can  be  arranged,  when 
some  special  attraction  is  announced,  many  will  bo  induced  to  enter  and 
remain  in  the  building  who  in  ordinary  ccmrse  would  misspend  their 
time  elsewhere.  (\)llecti()ns  of  art  workmanshii)  and  pictures  are  very 
attractive,  and  loan  exhibitions  can  almost  always  be  provided  at  least 
once  a  year.  Valuable  i)aintings  are  becoming  more  numerous  in  the 
homes  of  our  wealthy  citizens,  and,  except  in  rare  cases,  can  be  readily 
borrowed  for  public  exhibition.  Temporary  exchanges  witli  other 
libraries  and  art  galleries  of  special  pictures  could  be  effected,  aiul  a 
brief  newsi)aper  notice  that  a  new  object  of  art  or  i)icture  could  be  seen 
at  the  i)ublic  library  would  stimulate  regulaiiy  the  public  attention. 
Following  the  example  of  other  institutions,  a  small  charge  might  be 
made  to  defray  extra  expe!ises.  As  pointed  out  by  Professor  l^ieze, 
casts  of  almost  all  the  famous  statues  can  be  obtained  at  small  cost, 
and  would  familiarize  the  mind  of  youth  with  the  glories  of  ancient  art. 

Finally,  the  librarian  must  never  forget  that  the  museum  is  neither  a 
storehouse  nor  a  bazaar,  but  an  jwlditional  means  of  ext^^nding  and  pop- 
ularizing knowledge;  therefore  his  collections  are  worthless  unless 
systematically  arranged  and  his  pictures  properly  described,  and  that 
at  all  times  the  rooms  must  be  kept  bright,  attractive,  and  comfortable. 
The  curators  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  \Vashingt^)n,  and 
of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Museum  have  devised  model  cases,  about  which 
they  readily  give  all  information. 
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Classification. 

By  IIoRACK  Kkphaut,  Librarian,  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library. 

This  i)aper  is  liinited  to  arrangement  of  books  on  the  shelves. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between  catalog  and  shelf  arrange- 
ment, inasmnch  as  a  title  may  be  dui^licated  in  a  catalog,  whereas  the 
book  itself  can  stand  in  but  one  place  at  a  time.  A  subtler  judgment 
must  therefore  be  exercised  in  shelving  books  than  in  making  a  subject 
catalog,  and  exi)ediency  must  sometimes  rule,  instead  of  strict  logical 
principles;  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  matter  of  classification 
on  the  shelves  has  not  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  controversy. 

I  ori«^inally  intended  to  discuss  some  underlying  i)rinciples  of  classifi- 
cation, hoi>ing  that  we  might  discover  room  for  further  cooperation  with- 
out pushing:  uniformity  too  far.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  it  were  shown 
that  the  admitted  faults  of  our  more  popular  systems  were  not  necessary 
evils,  we  would  have  a<lvanced  somewhat  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  Indeed,  I  even  went  so  far  as  to  write  a  critical  examination 
of  the  field.  But  the  essay  grew  forbidding  by  mere  bulk,  and  an 
attempt  to  condense  only  resulted  in  obscurity.  Consequently,  the 
present  chapter  is  limited  to  methods  now  pursued  in  our  larger  libra- 
ries, and  to  the  views  of  their  librarians  on  a  few  fundamental  problems 
which  beset  the  classifier. 

Such  a  conspectus  should  have  more  than  statistical  value,  since  the 
literature  of  classification  which  has  appeared  in  this  country  within 
the  past  twenty  years,  though  extensive,  is  the  work  of  but  a  few  men, 
and  does  not  show  the  conclusions  of  American  librarians  as  a  class. 

I  regret  that  space  forbids  my  including  a  similar  showing  of  the 
various  methods  employed  by  our  foreign  colleagues.  Such  an  addi- 
tion mi^rht  go  towards  correcting  the  tendency  to  a*  fatuous  provincial- 
ism which  is  not  unknown  among  us.  In  default  of  anything  better,  I 
append  a  reference  list,  which  includes  foreign  as  well  as  native  works 
relating  to  classification. 

Early  in  1803  I  sent  the  following  circular  of  inquiry  to  the  head 
of  every  library  in  the  United  States  which,  so  far  as  I  could  learn, 
contained  25,000  volumes  and  upwards.  Undoubtedly  many  smaller 
institutions  might  have  been  heard  from  with  profit,  but  this  line  was 
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chosen  as  roup^lily  indicating  the  point  beyond  which  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  classification  systems  are  likely  to  be  felt: 

CIRCUIJVR. 

1  How  many  volumes  aro  there  in  your  liliraryf 

2  Do  you  use  the  Cutter,  Dewey,  Edniancls,  Fletcher,  Harvard,"  learned,'  Perkins, 

Schwartz,  or  Smith  classification  f 

3  If  so,  do  3-0U  modify  it,  and  how  ?    What  changes  in  it  would  you  suggest  if  it 

wore  to  bo  made  over  again? 

4  If  you  use  neither  of  the  above,  please  give  an  outline  of  the  main  divisions  of  your 

shelf-classification,  with  class  marks,  and  examples  of  your  usage  in  numbering 
books.     If  a  synopsis  has  been  printed,  a  copy  of  it  will  suffice. 

5  How  long  has  the  present  system  been  used  in  your  library? 

6  If  you  were  to  classify  your  books  anew,  what  method  would  you  adopt? 

7  I>o  you  favor  "  close"  classification  (closer,  for  example,  than  the  first  three  figures 

of  the  Dewey,  or  first  two  letters  of  the  Cutter  system)? 

8  Do  you  think  that  the  mnemonic  element  in  such  notations  as  the  Cutter,  Dewey, 

Schwartz,  is  worth  what  it  costs? 

9  Do  you  find  by  actual  test  that  close-classification  wastes  space  ? 

One  hundred  and  eighty-three  circulars  were  sent  out,  to  which  130 
replies  were  received.  Three  libraries  reporting  had  less  than  25,000 
volumes,  thus  leaving  127  available  returns.  To  print  these  reports  in 
full  would  take  too  much  space,  but  the  gist  of  them  is  given  in  the 
annexed  table  and  abstracts. 

For  the  benefit  of  beginners  it  may  be  well  to  define  a  few  of  the 
technical  terms  here  used. 

When  we  sort  out  a  lot  of  things  (minerals,  plants,  books — no  matter 
what)  so  that  similars  are  grouped  together,  and  then  arrange  these 
groups  into  a  system,  that  is  a  classification.  When  we  assign  a  distin- 
guishing mark  to  each  number  of  such  a  system,  that  is  a  notation. 
Classification  is  a  method  of  work;  notation  is  a  mere  label  to  help  us 
in  handling  the  material.    It  is  a  mischievous  error  to  confound  the  two. 

In  many  libraries  the  notation  has  little  or  no  reference  to  the  scheme 
of  classification,  the  books  being  numbered  according  to  tlie  shelves 
which  they  occupy.  This,  in  library  parlance,  is  called  fixed  location. 
In  others,  numbers  refer  to  divisions  in  the  classification,  and  this  is 
known  as  movable  or  relative  location*  The  difference  between  these 
methods  is  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Cutter,  as  follows: 

The  former  [fixed]  may  be  compared  to  the  line  in  the  directory  which  states  that 
a  man  lives  at  129  Grace  street;  the  latter  [movable]  to  the  Army  Register,  which 
says  that  he  is  captain  of  Company  C,  Fifth  Hegiment,  M.  V.  The  street  is  immov- 
able but  the  regiment  may  be  marched  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  yet 
the  man  is  easily  found  by  his  position  in  it.  Similarly  books  may  bo  found  by 
their  position  in  a  certain  class,  though  the  class  itself  be  moved  from  one  alcove  to 
another.  If  the  man  moves  to  a  new  street  a  new  directory  is  needed ;  but  the  Army 
Eegister  does  not  have  to  be  altered  just  because  the  regiment  has  been  quartered  in 
a  diflferent  town.    X.  j,  4 :  236  [1879]. 


*  Mr.  Lamed  writes  mo  that  "The  Lamed  classification  was  never  completed,  and 
was  never  intended  to  bo  anything  more  than  a  suggestion."  The  Harvard  system 
has  not  been  printed  in  full.    See  Ueference  List  at  end  of  this  article. 
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The  terms  close  cla^aijication  and  broad  or  loose  classification  can  not 
be  defined  with  any  exactness.  In  general,  advocates  of  broad  classi- 
fication would  have,  at  inost^  only  a  few  hundred  subject  divisions  for  a 
miscellaneous  library,  while  the  close  classifiers  often  use  several  thou- 
sand. In  Schleiermacher^s  Bihliographisches  system  (1852)  there  are 
13,(>1G  headings,  and  the  later  classifications  of  Dewey,  Ilartwig,  and 
Cutter  are  likewise  very  minutely  subdivided.  The  extremes  may  be 
illustrated,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  story  of  the  theological  library 
(probably  mythical)  in  which  the  books  were  disi)osed  on  two  sides  of 
the  room,  according  as  they  were  "sound"  or  "unsound 5" and  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  rubric  2(>7. 34145  in  the  Dewey  classification,  which, 
being  interpreted,  seems  to  mean,  "In  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, have  the  general  secretary  and  his  assistants,  as  salaried  officers^ 
a  right  to  keep  company  with  ladies." 
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No  replies  were  received  from  the  following  libraries: 


liaucrot't  Puoine.  Mtwsachusetts  State. 

]>a]»ti8t  I'uion  Theological  Michigan  State. 

Sow i nary.  Mi8si.sBii)|)i  State. 

Hoston  S(»cit'ty  of  Natural  Now  Jersey  State. 


St.  Paul  rnblic. 

San    Francisco   Mechanics* 

Institute. 
San  Francisco  Oddfellows'. 


History. 

Hrookline  Public. 

Conni'Cticut  llist^niral  So- 
ciety. 

(Congregational  (Hoston). 

Cooper  I'nion. 

Fall  River  Puhlic. 

Georgia  State. 


Medi<-ino. 
New   York   Historical  So- 

eii'ty. 
New  York  Law  Institute. 
New  York  Society. 
Pennsylvania     Historical 

Societv. 


Cicrinan   Society   of  Penn-     People's  (Newport), 
sylvania  (Philadelphia).      Philadelphia    College     of 


Grosvenor  ( Buffalo). 
Hobart  College. 
.JohnH  Ho]>kins  I'niversity. 
Kentucky  State. 
L«nox. 

Long  Island  Historical  So- 
cle 1  v. 
LouisiaiiJi  Stat<'. 
Mainioniiles  (New  York). 
Marvland  Slate. 


New    York    Academy    of    Silas  Bronson(Waterbury). 

South  Carolina  College. 

Spriuglield  City. 

Tennessee  State. 

Tnlano  University. 

United  Stat4}s  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

ITuited  States  Patent  OfUce. 

United  States  State  Depart- 
ment. 

University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Virginia  State. 

Wabash  College. 

Watkinson  Reference 
(Hartford). 

Western  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 


Physicians. 

Philadelphia   Mutual   Li- 
brary Company. 

Polytechnic      Society'     of 
Kentuckj'. 

Providence  Athenieum. 

Rutgers  ('(dlege. 

St.      Mary's     Theological     Williams  College. 
Seminary. 

ABSTRACTS   OF   REPORTS. 


Library  of  Congress. — Adjustable  or  eclectic  system;  e,  g.:  Political 
economy  is  numbered  25,  Government  is  25.7,  and  the  label  of  a  book 

on  government  might  read  f^,  the  denominator  being  the  sheH  mark, 
li'nder  each  subject  books  aie  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors' 
names,  as  far  as  possiljle,  individual  biography  in  six  great  classes, 
alphabeted  by  subjects;  collective  biography,  fiction,  p<K»try,  polyg- 
raphy,  etc.,  by  authors.  Would  prefer  a  more  thorough  subdivision 
of  the  great  classes  of  subjects,  and  an  extension  of  alphabetic  arrange- 
ment by  authors.     (Ainsworth  K.  Spoflbrd,  Lilrn.) 

Boston  Public. — Hof»ks  arranged  on  two  sides  and  (Mids  <►£  a  large 
hall,  three  Uoors.  Space  on  each  side  of  hall  divided  into  10  alcoves  of 
10  ranges  each.  Movable  sln^lves,  numbered  from  bottom,  i),  1,  -,  o,  etc., 
up  to  0  (or  0  a  if  room  for  snpplementary  shelf).  Alcoves  inunbered 
21,  22,  etc.,  along  on(^  side  of  room  and  Hhmi  back  along  the  other  to 
40;  then  41  is  the  alcove  above  21  and  so  ronnd  on  the  second  lloor, 
while  the  third  floor  begins  with  01  above  41,  and  so  on.  Hence,  regu- 
lar sequence  of  alcoves,  both  pcri>endicularly  and  horizontally.  To 
designates  the  shelf  four  figures  are  used,  thus:  in  2075  the  figures  20 
stand  for  ahiove,  7  for  range,  and  5  for  shelf.  To  this  shelf  number  is 
allixed  the  number  of  the  book  (work,  not  volume)  on  the  shelf,  3852.17 
being  the  seventeenth  book  <»n  secoiul  shelf  of  fifth  range  of  alcove  38. 
A  volume  in  a  set  is  indicate<l  by  adding  its  number  (date,  if  a  serial) 
to  book  number,  thus  7537.10.2  or  *;>115.1  (1877).     IJooks  marked  *  can 
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only  he  takcMi  out  of  building  by  permission  of  officer  in  charge;  *•  can 
not  circulate;  •**  permission  of  trustees  required.  System  devised 
by  the  late  JSTathaniel  B.  Shurtlefl:*  [see  Kcfereuce  list  at  end  of  this 
ch.iiTtorJ,  and  details  carriod  out  by  the  late  Prof.  C  :  C.  Jewctt.  One 
or  more  alcoves  arc  assigned  to  each  of  eighteen  grand  divisions  of 
subjects,  and  in  each  alcove  ranges  are  assigned  to  certain  subdivisions. 
Public  denied  access  to  shelves.  Dictionary  catalog  has  no  relation 
t<)  shelf  classification.  The  idea  of  reclassifying  has  never  been  enter- 
tained for  a  moment,  so  no  examination  of  other  systems  has  ever 
been  nmde.    (Theodore  F.  Dwight,  Lib^n.) 

Harvard  University. — About  one-third  of  the  books  are  classified, 
filling  the  present  stack;  when  new  stack  is  finished  the  rest  will  be 
classified.  Many  subjects  are  taken  out  of  the  general  classification, 
when  well  rounded  as  collections,  and  form  independent  groups,  e,  </., 
classics,  angling  literature,  Dante,  etc.     (Justin  Winsor,  Lib'n.) 

University  of  Chicago. — Began  to  apply  Dewey  system  two  3'ears 
ago.  Delighted  with  it.  Modifies  biography  only.  (Zella  Allen  Dix- 
Bou,  AhsH  Lihbi,) 

Astor. — In  1854  Dr.  Cogswell  adopted  Brunet's  system  with  five 
main  divisions;  subsetpiontly  the  main  divisions  were  reduced  to  four: 
Literature  find  art  (six  subdivisions),  history  (six  subdivisions),  science 
(seven  subdivisions),  philosophy  (seven  subdivisions).  Subdivisions 
can  not  be  absolute;  but  dejiend  much  on  practical  convenience  and  free 
growth  of  difierent  branches  of  learning.    ( Frederick  Saunders,  LiVn.) 

New  York  Mercantile. — 'sStandanl  literature"  is  arninged  on  the 
shelves  ali^habetically  by  authors'  names.  Difi'erent  works  by  same 
author  are  alphabeted  under  his  name  by  titles.  Fiction  is  separati^d 
from  standard  books  and  alphabeted  by  titles  regardless  of  author. 
No  shelf  marks  nor  class  numbers.  Only  number  used  is  accession 
number,  stamped  on  title-page.  Thus  far  the  system  has  worked  very 
well,  lias  its  drawbacks,  as  all  others  have,  but  knowing  the  vast 
labor  and  expense  of  reclassifying,  little  thought  has  been  given  to 
new  methods.  It  costs  less  than  some  others,  and  books  can  be  dis- 
tributed more  quickly  by  it.    (W.  T.  Peoples,  LiVn.) 

Tale  University. — Applying  a  new  classification.  Main  classes 
marked  by  letters,  and  smaller  divisions  by  figures;  r,  r/.,  history  (other 
than  AuLcrican)  is  B,  Italian  history  is  Bm,  ])eriuds  and  local  divisirms 
of  Italian  history  are  Bni  1  to  Bm  90.  Sometimes  a  third  letter  is  added 
for  rough  alphabeting.  tlnis:  Be,  American  genealogy  (collective);  Beb, 
American  families  beginnning  with  B.  (Genealogy  is  treated  as  one 
of  the  prolegomena  in  B,  and  as  American  genealogy  can  not  well 
bo  separated  from  Knglish,  it  comes  in  B  instead  of  with  American 
history  in  C.)  Has  found  Hartwig's  Ilalle  Mtnna  most  helpful,  but 
departs  widely  from  it.  Cutter  notation  too  comi^icated.  (Addison 
Van  Name,  JAVn.) 

Sutro. — I>ooks  unclassified.  Will  i»robably  be  shelved  on  fixed  loca- 
tion j)rinciple,  under  a  classification  based  on  the  Hallo  Schema^  with 
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some  modifications  from  the  Perkins  classification.   Eleven  main  classes. 
Details  of  class  marks,  book  numbers,  etc,  not  yet  fixed.    Every  grow- 
ing library  uee<ls  abundance  of  empty  shelving.    (Goo.  Moss,  Act^^ 
Lih'n.) 
Chicago  Public. — System  dc* vised  by  Dr.  Wni.  F.  Poole.     |  See  Refcr- 

encos.)    Nineteen  main  classes;  example  of  book-label  acsn^  mr.    (Fred. 

ir.  llM.Lib'n.) 

Cincinnati  Public. — |  Scheme  printed  in  1879.  See  liefei^ences.] 
Library  crowded,  and  embarrassed  by  fixed  location  on  shelves.  If  any 
change  were  nuule,  would  probably  use  Dewey.    (A.  W.  Whelple^-,  LWn,) 

Library  Co.  of  Philadelphia. — If  any  changes  were  made,  would  be 
mere  matters  of  detail,  not  of  principle  involved  in  the  Smith  system. 
(Geo.  Maurice  Abbot,  AsJtt.  LiU^n.) 

Boston  Athenaeum. — Law  and  medicine  still  unclassified.  Close 
classification  favored,  at  legist  for  books  much  use<l  at  shelves.  Mne- 
monic; not^ition  ^'  does  not  cost  much  in  our  case,  and  is  lather  conve* 
nient.-'     (\Vm.  C.  Lane,  LiU^n,) 

New  Tork  State. — Would  modify  Dewey  sysrem  by  traus]>osing 
cliissos  ^  and  1),  so  us  to  bring  sociology  and  hist4>ry,  x>hilology  and  lit- 
erature, together.  '^  We  should  also  make  some  minor  changes  if  it 
were  ]>ossible  to  star!  anew;  but  it  is  clearly  vitstly  Ix^tter  to  use  as  now 
than  to  sacrifice  the  great  gain  that  comes  fit)m  using  a  system  in 
common  with  several  hundred  libraries."    (Meivii  Dewey,  Director.) 

Philadelphia  Mercantile. ~  Would  make  no  change  in  the  Edmands, 
if  it  were  to  be  made  over  again,  exct^pt  to  subdivide  further.  Decimal 
system  is  artificial  and  unnatural.  Dewey  and  Cuttei'  notations  are 
wasteful  and  too  complicated.     (John  lildmands,  7^<7;'«.) 

Columbia  College. — Modified  Dewey  classification  used  in  larger 
part  of  library,  but  some  sections  have  chissifications  better  suited  to 
their  character.  Biogi'apliy  in  one  alphabet,  literaturcs.of  individual 
jKioples  .*i(mietimes  in  one  alphabet,  scmietimes  in  3  or  4  period  sub- 
divisions. Many  classes  in  hiter  editions  of  De>fey  are  not  used.  If 
starting  in  to  apply  it,  or  make  it  over  again,  would  use  a  much  more 
limited  numlK^r  of  classes.  If  classifying  this  library  anew  w<mld 
group  as  fiir  as  possibh*  by  departaicnts  of  instruction.  Would  dis- 
card any  classiilcatioii  based  on  ideal  or  subjective  groujnng  of  all 
human  knowle<l;;re,  but  would  arrange  books  as  the  vari4>us  depart- 
ments of  the  university  found  it  desirable  to  use  them.  Favor  close 
classilieation  as  far  as  clearly  defined,  unmistakable,  and  generally 
recognized  classes  of  books  can  be  created.  Do  not  think  any  library 
Justified  in  any  grtat  extra  expense  in  classification.  Any  attempt  in 
a  large  library  to  make  classification  a  substitute  for  the  catalog  as 
an  index  to  the  contents  of  the  librar^^  must  be  unsuccessful.  On  the 
other  hand,  books  which  are  like  each  other  and  unlike  other  books 
may  as  well  be  kept  together.  3Inemonic  not^ition  m  a  large  library  is 
of  very  little  importance;  is  of  no  account  to  the  reader.    In  reahty 
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the  Dewey  notation  has  no  mnemonic  elements.  Uniformity  of  coan- 
try  subdivisions  and  notation  is  useful.  In  a  library  that  is  not  grow- 
ing, close  classitioation  requires  somewhat  more  space  than  broad.  In 
a  library  rapidly  growing,  space  should  be  left  as  generally  dispersed  as 
possible.  No  material  waste  is  caused  by  closed  classification.  (Geo. 
H.  Baker,  JAb'n.) 

Cornell  University.— System  similar  to  that  of  the  British  ^luseum 
[see  Beference  list).  Numbers  1-10,000  taken,  each  number  represe:it- 
ing  a  press,  or,  if  need  be,  a  vertical  section  including  two  or  more 
presses.  Each  shelf  <lenoted  by  a  letter.  Numbers  (presses)  assigned 
as  follows:  1-100,  reading  ro<jm;  101-1000,  philology,  oriental  and 
classical  literature;  1001-3000,  modern  literature;  3001-0(K)0,  history; 
6001-7000,  social  and  political  science;  7001-7400,  philosophy;  7401- 
7700,  religion;  7701-8000  fine  arts  and  archite<!ture;  8001-8325,  indus- 
trial arts  and  engineering;  8326-9050,  general  and  physical  science,  and 
geology;  9051-10000,  natural  history,  agriculture,  jind  medicine.  [The 
law  library  is  in  another  building,  and  has  a  classification  of  its  own.] 
In  practice  large  gaps  are  left  in  numbering,  e.  g.,  i)ress  347()  is  now  fol- 
lowed by  i>ress  3491.  So,  on  the  shelves,  100  numbers  are  assigned  to 
each  shelf,  and  similar  gaps  are  left  in  the  shelf  numbers.  The  form  of 
the  book  number  is  2967  J)  19.  At  present  Power's  Handy  Book  About 
Bookfi^  2978  A  20,  is  followed  on  the  shelf  by  Bouveyre's  ConnaisHanecs 
Nicesaaires,  etc.,  2978  A  31-.32.  In  the  (rase  of  serials  a  number  is  given 
to  a  gnmp,  and  each  serial  receives  a  letter,  e.  g.,  Lihrary  Jonrnal,  2975 
A.  "The  present  method  seems  to  work  fairly  well,  and  I  know  of  no 
perfect  system  as  3'et  evolved."  Do  not  favor  very  close  classification, 
but  would  be  governed  by  circumstances  in  each  case.  (deo.  Wm. 
Harris,  LUrn.) 

Enoch  Pratt. — System  based  on  Poole's  Chicago  public  library, 
divided  into  26  grand  classes  designated  by  letters.  In  each  cliiss  the 
numbers  from  1  to  10000  arc  assigned  to  subdivisions  according  to 
which  the  books  are  shelf-listed.  The  first  10,000  being  filled,  the  num- 
bers fnmi  1000  to  20000 are  in  like  manner  subdivided,  etc.;  c.g.^  works 
in  modern  languages  being  10,  (ierman  books  are  to  E  1  to  5000  and 
E  15,(K)0  to  30000;  French  l)Ooks,  E  5000  to  15000;  Spanish  books, 
E30(H)0  tolO(M)0;  Portuguese  book,  K  MMM)0  to  41000;  Italian  books, 
E  50000  to  6(K)00.  Not  an  ideal  system,  but  too  mucli  tnmble  to  change. 
Prefer  a  more  expansible  one.     (Bernard  C.  Steiuer,  lAlni.) 

Brooklyn. — Library  divided  into  44  main  chisses,  numbered  1  to  83, 
some  classes  having  two  or  three  numbers,  according  to  extent,  as  theol- 
ogy, 35-37.  Tlie  44  classes  include  alumt  400  subclasses.  In  other 
classes  than  fiction  the  slielf  mark  is  made  ui)  of  class  number  +  shelf + 
range  +  book.  Thus,  411.01  means  4  class  No.  (history),  1  first  shelf,  of 
range  1,  01  being  first  book  on  the  shelf.  The  books  cm  a  given  shelf 
are  numbered  from  01  to  99,  leaving  blank  numbers  for  intiupolations. 
In  fiction  each  author  has  a  number,  with  5  or  10  spaces  of  five  lines 
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each  Ml  botweeii  each  author  for  new  eiitries,  giving  room  enough  for 
all  additions  for  next  liO  or  30  years,  and  keeping  the  arrangement 
alidiiibetic.  Local  significance  of  shelf  number  is  a  great  help  in  finding 
a  book.  Generally  close  classification  is  desirable,  but  not  as  a  substi- 
tute for  subject  catalog.     (W.  A.  Rardwell,  LiU^n.) 

Detroit  Public. — Dewey  modified  in  detail,  but  not  in  principle. 
Would  not  recommend  these  changes  to  others,  nor  any  radical  depar- 
ture from  I  )c?wey  system.  Mnemonic  feature  of  notation  affords  aid  and 
symmetry;  has  yet  to  learn  that  it  sacrifices  anything  that  would  be 
more  helpful  to  the  i)ractical  classifier  under  the  system.  (H.  M.  Utley, 
LilPn.) 

Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore. — System  devised  by  Kev.  John  O. 
Morris  and  W  K.  Thler  in  ISfJl.  Seven  main  classes  subdivided  as 
required.  Not  arranged  by  decimal  system  "or  any  other  iron-clad 
method."'  Karh  volume  marked  for  floor,  alcove,  case,  and  shelf,  thus: 
I'Uo,  meaning  floor  1,  alcove  3,  case  4,  shelf  5,  of  west  side  of  hall. 
Books  sholve<l  on  rast  side  of  room  have  similar  marks,  but  with  a  minus 
si«^n  pretixod.  Cases  in  alcoves  are  numbered  1,  2,  >\^  et<*.,  up  to  0.  Each 
subject  extends  from  below  ui)wards  through  the  different  floors  or 
tiers.  No  change  is  contemplated  or  desired,  other  than  minor  ones  to 
suit  new  conditions.     (Philip  K.  Vhler,  Lih^ju) 

Nevrberry. — Poole  method  |see  References].  F^xpands,  subdivides, 
and  makes  new  classes,  as  the  library  increases,  but  does  not  modify  the 
system  in  any  other  respect.  '*  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  there 
was  a  natural  way  of  (tlassifying  a  library  which  is  self  evident  to  a 
practical  man  who  will  do  his  own  thinking.  It  is  so  simple  that  it 
hardly  needs  an  explanation.  New  att43ndants,  readers,  and  the  public 
at  large  take  in  its  meaning  at  once.  I  regard  the  time  and  ingenuity 
spent  in  d<»vising  artificial  syst4Mns  of  classification  and  mnemonic 
notaticms  as  wasted  energy,  and  I  have  long  since  c(»ased  to  give  them 
any  attention.  1  have  nev<T  read  *  the  first  three  figures  of  the  Dewey,' 
and  do  not  care  to;  and  do  not  know  what  'th(»  first  two  letters  of  the 
Cutter'  are.  I  do  not  think  the  nnu^monic  rlement  oi'  any  value,  and 
will  have  none  of  it  in  mine.  What  1  understand  as  'close-classilica- 
tion'  I  regard  as  a  uselrss  fad,  or  something  worse.*'     (Wni.  T.  Poole, 

University  of  Pennsylvania. —  Hewey,  modilied  ronsiderably.  Re- 
ligion and  pliiloso])hy  almost  entirely  changed.  Discard  tin*  form  of 
divisions  in  the  various  literatures,  <»xcej>t  America n  and  English, 
and  reject  th<*  ]>eriod  divisions  in  all.  Also  inaiiy  minor  changes  in 
8u]>di visions  in  all  classes.  If  beginning  anew,  wonld  use  the  same, 
with  still  larger  niodilications  of  Dewey,     ((jregory  1>.  Keen,  LVhi,) 

U.  S.  Surgeon  G-eneral's  Office. — l>ooks  alphabeted  by  authors,  as 
far  as  possible,  under  each  of  a  numl)er  of  grand  divisions,  c.  //.,  anatomy, 
physiology,  medicine,  surgery,  gyna-cology  and  ol)stetrics,  jurispru- 
dence, ophthalmology,  hygiene,  etc.     Journals  and  transactions  alpha- 
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beted  by  countries.  Paiuphlets  alphal>etic  in  uiimbered  boxes.  Books 
numbered  iu  ouo  series.  No  access  to  slielves.  Judex  caiulogm-  t^ikos 
place  of  clarification  thus  far.  If  classifying  anew  would  divido 
library  into  about  80  classes  and  arrange  books  alpliabetic;dly  in  each 
class.     (John  S.  Billings,  Lib'n.) 

Pennsylvania  State. — Would  use  a  modified  Dewey  plan.  Xot 
wedded  to  any  particular  system.    (Wui.  H.  Kgle,  Lib'n,) 

General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  "Apprentices"). 
-^If  changing  the  present  [Schwartz]  system  would  arrange  books 
according  to  following  scheme  of  classes: 

0  Fiction. 

1  Iliography. 

2  History  and  geography. 

3  Political  and  social  science. 

4  l*hilosox>hy  and  theology. 

5  Natural  science. 

G  Useful  and  fine  arts. 

7  Language  and  literature. 

8  Foreign  literature  (in  other  languages  than  English). 

9  Polygraphy. 

By  beginning  with  fiction  (chiss  0)  one  number  is  saviMl,  as  the  0  is 
not  written  but  understood.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  separate 
works  can  be  numbered  by  using  only  five  syml)ols.  Would  divide 
these  departments  into  1,000  sections,  and  these  would  be  so  arranged 
that  they  would  form  an  endless  chain.  It  would  then  be  immaterial 
where  the  classification  began.  Polygraphy  would  have  as  its  Last 
division  Juvenile  littTature,  ending  with  juvenile  fiction,  thus  connecting 
with  class  0,  iicti(m. 

If  making  a  new  classification,  would  arrange  under  1,0U0  sections 
in  whicji  the  anhjcct  classes  (Xos.  2, 3,  i,  5,  G,  of  above  scheme)  would 
have  one  section  each,  but  the  form  chisses  (Xos.  0,  1,  7,  8,  0)  would 
have  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  100  sections  each  (thus  i)ootry 
would  liavc  10  sections,  biography  and  fiction  100  each,  drama  10,  essays 
10).  "The  error  that  all  the  current  sijhemes  make  is  to  multiply 
numbers  in  the  most  i)opular  classes."  Instead  of  an  author-table  to 
numb(*r  individual  books  in  the  subject  classes,  would  simply  usi^  the 
initial  of  the  author,  followed  by  1,  2,3,  et<\  But  in  the  form  classes 
the  A,  15,  etc.,  would  not  stand  for  initial  of  author,  but  for  a  subdivi- 
sion of  one  of  th<>  sections.  Thus,  if  poetry  has  sections  570  to  570, 
then  Tu\  might  stand  for  authors  whose  initials  are  A  and  B,  57S  for  S 
and  T,  and  578  B  for  Shakspeio,  578  Y  for  Thomson,  and  so  on.  Close 
classification  Avastes  numbers,  and  therefore  wastes  time  of  readers 
and  librarians.     (Jacob  Schwartz,  Lil/n,) 
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Odorgetown  University. — Modified  Dewoy  by  dividing;  tlieology 
into  doginu  uiid  moral.  ^Vllcre  the  Dewey  decimal  does  not  suffice,  uses 
letters;  v.  «/.,  Al^oiiquiu  lang.  is  marked  4U7.1,  and  tbo  107  dialects  are 
marked  '197.1  A,  etc.  **  I  )e\vey's  system  has  proved  to  be  so  s atisfaetory 
that  it  has  not  occurred  to  us  that  any  change  in  our  present  order  is 
desirable.''     (»I.  F.  X.  Mulvaney,  S.  J.,  Lil/n.) 

Ldhigh  University. — Dewc}',  modiiied  by  alphabetiug  all  individual 
biograpiiy  in  one  series;  no  period  divisions  in  literature;  in  United 
States  local  history  and  geography  sectional  subdivision  sto])S  with  the 
States,  all  cities,  towns,  counties,  etc.,  being  alphabeted  under  State. 
(Win.  II.  Chandler,  Director.) 

Worcester  Free  Public. — Dewey  in  reference  library  (-48,000  vol- 
umes), no  chissification  in  circulating  library  (42,400  volumes).  More 
books  with  four  and  Qve  ligures  than  with  three.  Do  not  care  for  closer 
classitieation  than  this.    (Samuel  S.  Green,  lAWn.) 

American  Antiquarian  Society. — Library  classified  by  subjects  in 
alcoves.  Hooks  ali)habeted  on  shelves  by  subjects,  by  authors,  or 
chronologically.     (Edmund  M.  Barton,  LiWn,) 

California  State. — Uecently  reclassified  on  a  scliemc  di*awn  up  after 
careful  examination  of  Dewey,  Perkins,  Fletcher,  and  personal  inspec- 
tion of  several  Eastern  libraries.  Works  in  general  library  grouped  iu 
11  classes,  subdivi<led  to  a  degree  determined  by  numl>er  of  books  in 
respective  subdivisions.    (W.  D.  Perkins,  JAlin,.) 

College  of  New  Jersey. — Keclassifying  the  whole  library,  using,  as 
far  as  jmssible,  the  main  divisions  of  the  ohl  system  and  same  sequence, 
but  with  a  movable  location.  Will  probably  use  a  4-iigure  class  num- 
ber, followed  by  a  2,  .*>,  or  4  ligure  author  number,  with  a  third  number 
for  the  book,  thus:  3175.31.3.  In  this  example  the  author  number,  31, 
represents  anything  from  Charles  de  Blois  to  Civerchio  in  a  system 
which  divides  the  biographic  dictionary  [ Phillips'?]  into  about  9,01)0 
parts  and  uses  2,  3,  or  4  ligures  for  author  number  according  to  size  of 
class.  English  fiction,  jwetry,  and  some  other  classes  have  si)ecial  let- 
ter marks,  letters  and  numbers  1-9!)  being  reserved  for  special  libraries 
or  things  taken  out  of  logical  order.  l>cli<*vc  in  ch)se  classification,  but 
think  the  later  editions  of  Dcwe^'  cany  it  altogether  too  far  for  i)racti- 
eal  use,  though  st)ine  of  the  sections  shonld  be  exj)anded.  (Ernest  C. 
Richardson,  LUin,) 

St  Louis  Public. — W:  T.  Harris  system,  '-on  which  tin;  Dewey 
system  is  based,"  expanded  [see  ItcferencesJ.  If  classifying  anew, 
would  revise  ])resent  system,  working  in  some  of  the  subdivisions  of 
the  Dewey.  In  general,  should  use  mnemonics  only  so  far  as  can  be 
eni]»loyed  withont  straining  and  excessive  artiliciality.  (Frederick  M. 
Crunden,  lAWn,) 
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St  Louis  Mercantile. — Applyiii^^  Gutte/s  Hixtb,  with  mlditioiis  fctim 
seventh  as  fast  as  it  appeiirs.  Disregard  Cnttt»r  notation  in  literature. 
Sabdivido  (and  mark)  English  literature  as  follows: 

1  Collected  works. 

2  Poetry. 

3  Drama. 
■1  Oratory. 
5  Essays. 

C  Wit  and  Iinmor. 
i   riction. 

8  Juvi»niles  [not  used]. 
0  Folk  literature. 

The  prineii)al  modern  literatures  are  nmrked  with  2  figures,  by  adding 
one  or  other  of  the  abo>  e  figures  to  1  for  Itiilian,  li  for  Spanish,  3  for 
Portuguese,  4  for  French,  5  for  Russian,  G  for  Swedish,  7  for  Dano- 
Norwegian,  8  for  Oei man,  0  for  Dutch.  Thus  the  mark  for  Italiau 
poetry  is  12,  for  German  lictiou  it  is  87,  and  so  on.  This  is  not  confus- 
ing, as  figures  alonv'Av^  not  used  in  the  Cutter  notation,  and  it  shortens 
marks  for  most-used  books  very  materially,  l^etters  (correspondence) 
go  with  biography,  and  so  do  criti(*isms  of  an  author's  works.  CTses  a 
classification  (»t'  its  own  for  law.  United  St^ites  (.Tovcrnment  docu- 
ments are  marked  with  o  figures  and  2  letters,  thus:  422  II  E  =  Forty- 
second  Congress,  second  session.  House  Executive.  If  classifying 
anew,  would  use  same  scheme,  still  more  modified  as  to  notati(m;  or  an 
entirely  new  one  if  ccmld  spare  the  time  to  make  it.  ^Mnemonics 
responsible  for  most  of  the  faults  in  Dewey,  (;Utter,  and  similar  schemes. 
(Horace  lvei)hart,  Lih'n.) 

University  of  Michigan. — Fixed  location.  **  In  our  chissificatlon 
we  bring  together  as  closely  as  i)ossible,  on  the  shelves,  matter  on  the 
same  subject.  »  *  *  [  eonsult  Dewey's,  Edmauds's,  and  Perkins's 
systems  more  frcfiuently  than  others.''  No  separate  class  of  biogra- 
phy; lives  of  Fiieii  distributed  according  to  subject  with  which  they, 
were  identified.  I  f  ('lassifying  anew  v  ould  use  a  movable  system.  (Ray- 
mond (.'.  Davis,  Lih'n,) 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society. — liooks  have  no  shelf  num- 
bers, and  conser[nciitly  no  definite  classification.  '*  We  hope  in  the  near 
future  to  be  able  to  adopt  and  make  use  of  the  ])est  system  extant.^ 
(Isaac  S.  Drarlley,  /.///«.) 

Brown  University. — Introducing  Cutter.  ^lodify  wherever  re- 
quired by  needs  of  a  universiiy  library.  Biographies  placed  with  the 
subject  they  ilhistrate.  Klietoric  with  <'omposition.  (Harry  L.  Ivoop- 
man,  Lih'ii,) 

San  Francisco  Public  — See  table.     (John  Vance  Cheney,  Lil/n.) 

Dartmouth  College. — Fixed  h)cati(m,  using  -f  to  mark  north  side  of 
room,  and  —  for  south  side.  If  changing,  would  have  a  liniite<l  num- 
ber of  departments  marked  A,  B,  etc.,  subdivided  by  achliiig  1,  2,  3, 
etc.,  and  au  author  mark  similar  to  Gutter's.    (M.  D.  Bisbee,  JAb'n,) 
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Cleveland  Public. — Dewey,  modified  by  arranging  biogi^apliy  (indi- 
vidual), poetry,  essays,  novels,  and  stories  for  the  j'oung  alphabetically, 
and  by  redistributing  numbers  in  some  classes.  If  beginning  anew, 
would  retain  the  alphabetic  arrangement,  but  would  not  vary  from 
Dewey  in  any  other  way,  the  convenience  of  shorter  numbers  and 
desirable  readjustments  being  more  than  counterbalanced  by  incou- 
veui<»nce  of  depaiting  from  the  printed  form.  Carry  the  Dewey  out  to 
0  or  even  7  ligures  wlien  necessary,  and  think  it  i>ays.  (Wm.  H.  Brett, 
Libii.) 

Buffalo. — Dewey,  modified  in  detail  but  not  in  principle.  Prefer  an 
eclectic  system.  Favor  close  classilication  to  a  certain  ex  tent,  dependent 
on  size  and  character  of  libiary  and  of  the  various  chisses.  Mnemonics 
useful  within  limits,  but  not  when  applie<l  as  a  system  throughout. 
J.  N.  Larned,  i^upt,) 

United  States  Senate. — See  table.    (Alonzo  W.  Church,  LWn.) 

Union  Theological  Seminary. — Classification  based  ux>ou  divisions 
in  Ilagenbjuth's  Thcologischc  Eiwyldopadie,  Added  to  these  are  other 
divisions  ior  tlie  non-theological  books,  which  are  arranged  largely 
according  to  fie<iui'ncy  of  use.  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary 
library  amingt'd  in  same  manner.  ''I  consider  a  < close'  classiiieation  a 
delusion  and  a  snare,  as  it  is  not  the  ])ractice  of  men  to  write  many  books 
which  lend  themselvt»s  to  it.  *  *  *  Even  such  'close'  classification 
as  1  have  carried  out  wast^\s  space,  and  ultimately  leads  to  confusion." 
(Chas.  R.  Gillett,  lAJin.) 

Milwaukee  Public. — Except  as  to  liction,  Dewey  system  not  greatly 
modified.  Scheme  as  used  is  printed  in  catalog  of  18So.  Changes 
from  original  are  almost  entirely  those  made  for  Bufialo  library.  Would 
change  biography  entirely,  probably  alphabeting  all  individual  lives 
in  one  series.  [If  classifying  aiwicf]  *'This  (piestion  I  could  only 
answer  after  the  most  careful  thought  and  comparison,  and  then  in  fear 
and  trembling,  if  the  necessity  came.  Wc  are  bound  to  the  Dewey 
classilication,  and  any  ideas  of  change  are  playthings  merely.  We 
feel  the  pinches  of  the  Dewey  scheme,  but  1  might  hesitate  to  change 
on  the  i)rinciple  of  the  first  swarm  of  ilics  and  the  fo\.  1  admire  the 
new  Cutter  expansive  classification.  It,  naturally,  solves  many  of  the 
Dcwcy  problems;  but  1  think  the  mixed  letters  and  numbers  of  the 
notation  an  objection,  it  is  ctimparativcly  simple  for  attendants  to 
learn  any  scheme,  but  the  general  public  is  tronbled  by  a  hieroglyphic- 
looking  book  number.  I  think  the  general  tendency  is  to  underrate 
this  diniculty."'  [Ch>sr.  classijivationf]  '•  Decidedly,  yes.  if  the  dream 
of  access  of  borrowers  to  the  shelves  ever  is  realized,  I  think  the  shelf 
classification  will  l>e  even  more  important  than  now.  ^ly  only  objec- 
tion is  the  more  complicated  notation  reciuired."  [Mntinoniciif]  'LVU 
other  things  being  equal,  the  mnemonic  element  is  sometimes  a  con- 
venience. It  hardly  seems  worth  mu<'li  sacrifice,  however.  (Theresa 
West  Avfg  Lib'n.) 
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New  7ork  Free  Circulating. — Modifies  Dewey  by  nsiiig  813  for 
juvenile  iiction,  and  placing  novels  by  American  authors^  as  well  as 
translationsof  foreign  lietiou,  with  English  fiction  in  823.  Has  felt  crowd- 
ing and  restriction  in  808,  collections, treatises,  rhetoric.  IMnetnoniesf] 
<^  Wc  do  not  sec  that  it  costs  anything,  and  it  is  invaluable  in  directing 
runners  in  finding  books."     (Ellen  M.  Coe,  Lib'n.) 

San  Francisco  Mercantile. — Dewey,  with  Cutter  author  marks. 
<^Havo  no  changes  to  suggest,  inasmuch  as  both  systems  seem  to  suit 
our  jmrposo  admirably.''  Uses  3  figures  of  Dewey.  *' For  siM^cial 
libraries  would  think  a  closer  classification  indisitensable."  (H.  K. 
Coleman,  Lib'n.) 

Diffinneapolis  Public. — Did  not  modify  Edmands  in  principle,  but 
reduced  it  by  combining  many  subclasses  and  changing  author  nota- 
tion from  10,00()  to  1,000.  Kegret  this  change.  ''Those  who  have  not 
used  close  classification  sooner  or  later  need  to  do  it,  and  the  seventh 
classiiication  of  Mr.  Cutter  seems  none  too  close."  (James  K.  Hosiuer, 
Lib'n.) 

Providence  Public. — L'se  a  decimal  system  strongly  resembling  the 
Dewey  in  notation.  *•  It  is  not  the  Dewey  system;  but  this  is  simply 
owing  to  the  fa<.'t  that  some  system  had  to  be  ado])ted  before  the  Dewey 
system  had  been  so  fully  developed  as  it  is  at  present.  If  1  were  start- 
ing anew,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  take  the  Dewey  system  as  it  now 
stands.  1  favor  tlie  opportunity  of  being  able  to  use  a  ^closer'  classi- 
iication than  '  I  lie  lirst  .">  ligiires,'  on  occrasion.  As  a  matter  of  fiust,  we 
seldom  go  lu^yond  4  figures."  ( See  Mr.  Foster's  paper  in  L.  J.  15:  O  6-4).] 
(Wm.  E.  Foster,  Lib'n.) 

Essex  Institute. — See  table.     (Chas.  S.  Osgood,  Jjib'n.) 

Amherst  College. — "Dewey  system  was  ein])loyed  hero  first,  in 
1874,  and  remains.  The  scheme  is  modified  constiuitly,  mainly  by  divid- 
ing or  combining  classes,  and,  in  doing  so,  disregarding  tlio  decimal 
plan  and  the  Dewey  nf)tation.  Wc  classify  various  departments  of  the 
library  with  resi)ect  U)  their  special  needs,  and  have  no  s[>ecial  refer- 
ence to  the  scheme  as  a  whole  in  making  these  changes."  If  classi- 
fying anew  would  use  ••  In  the  main,  that  outlined  by  mo  in  L.j.  14.''^ 
Favor  close  classification,  "  but  in  general  would  make  classes  no  more 
minute  than  Dewey  3-figure  classes,  and  make  further  subdivisions  by 
blocking  olf  book  numbers."  Do  not  think  mnemonic  notations  worth 
their  cost,  ''but  have  not  given  the  matter  enough  attention  to  speak 
positively."    (Wm.  I.  Fletcher,  Lib'n.) 

Young  Men's  Mercantile,  Cincinnati. — Biograi)hy  alphabeted  by 
subjects;  miscellany,  history,  travels,  line  arts,  jxHitry,  science,  etc., 
alphabeted  by  authors.  !No  shelf  numbers.  '*As  1  have  but  two  assist- 
ants, we  put  away  every  morning  the  books  brought  in  the  day  before, 
and,  as  we  have  to  classify  them  to  jmt  them  in  their  projier  divisions,  a 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  every  hookmvHt  be  had.  In  that  way  we 
are  hardly  ever  at  fault  when  books  on  any  particular  subject  are  asked 
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for;  we  Ciiii  ^et  what  is  Avautcil  without  reference  to  tbe  catalog.  The 
systems  of  immbcriii^  on  the  outside  of  the  book  I  object  to  i\s  prac- 
tically debarring  librarians  from  what  they  should  know,  i.  c,  the 
contents  of  every  book.  As  librarian  for  fifteen  years,  I  have  exam- 
ined many  systenis,  but  find  none  that  I  would  use/'  ( Johu  M.  Newton, 
Lilni,) 

New  Bedford  Public— Has  use<l  a  veiy  broad  chLssification  owing 
to  crowded  slielves.  Beginning  to  apply  Dewey.  (K.  C.  Ingraham, 
JAh'n,) 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary.— (Case  Memorial). — Applying  a 
system  x)rei)ared  for  Ri)ecialized  theological  library,  with  20  geueral 
classes  marked  A-Z,  each  with  form  divisions  01-00,  and  snlKlivisious 
0-0.  Full  outline  submitted.  It  is  very  interesting,  and  theconipiler 
regrets  that  he  has  not  space  to  print  it  verbatim.  Use  Cutter  author- 
table  and  local  list.    Example  of  labels: 

CI;;^  E2fJ31  F12         H  74     K  9846    _Z63 

\i  li  '  "  J.OG     *  1«74  n  72'  T  45  '   M  37    '  l»7il'73' 

If  changing  wouhl  put  biogra])hy  befcn^e  history.  '^  I  think  that,  as 
in  building  :i  house,  so  in  making  a  classitication,  it  needs  about  three 
trials  to  make  a  success.  In  my  opinion  Cutter  ba^  done  the  best  work 
in  classification  of  any  whose  work  1  have  seen."    (A.  T.  Perry,  Lib'^n.) 

Indianapolis  Public. — Library  divided  into  twenty-three  main 
classes,  A-Z.  Fiction  and  juveniles  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors; 
other  classes,  by  subjects.  Hooks  (separate  works)  in  each  class  num- 
bered from  1  upwards,  as  A  1-A  7oO.  Numbers  pleutifully  skipi)ed  to 
leave  room  for  new  books.  In  case  of  a  block, another  letter  is  added; 
c.fj..  A  ()00,  AOOl,  AAOOl,  AHGOl,  AC02.  Same  system  used  in  Omaha 
Public.  '^  1  do  not  like  this  system,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work,  would  change;  but  am  not  prepared  at  present  to 
say  which  one  I  would  choose."    (Eliza  G.  Browning,  Lil/n.) 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary. — Two  main  divisions:  (1)  Theo- 
logical, with  7  subdivisions  marked  A-G,  and  (2)  secular,  with  14  sub- 
divisions marked  1-XlV.  Books  alphabeted  und<»r  each  subdivision. 
(Joseph  II.  Dulles,  /w7/;j.) 

University  of  Virginia. — library  gron])e<l  in  15  <li visions,  alpha- 
beted tluMeunder.     Fixed  location.     (F.  W.  l^lge,  Lilni,) 

Haverhill  Public. — See  table.  (Fdward  Onpen,  Lih^n.) 

Minnesota  Historical  Society.— Overcrowded.  When  new  build- 
ing  i^  completed  will  us<»  Cutter.     (J.  Fletch(T  Williams,  TAlPn,) 
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University  of  California.— Ai)plying  new  systtMii,  of  whicb  tbo  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  outline: 


A  BiWioffrapby. 
H  Dictionaries. 
C  l*eriodioals. 
1-15  Pliilosuphy. 
16-51  Religion. 
52  Biography. 
54  Geo^rsiphy. 
54-255  GeoKra])by  jhkI  history. 
256-287  Politics;  administration. 
289-296  Law. 

3(K)  Social  science. 
315-332  Iv'onomica. 

:W3  Science. 
337-356  Mathematics. 
357-371  Astronomy. 

372  Physics:  mechanics. 
401  Civil  <»n«;:ineering. 
425  \atural  history. 
431  Geology. 


440  Pnleontoloji^y. 
442  Botany. 
461  Zooloji^y. 
480  Medicine. 
5(M3  Industrial  arts. 
507  A j?ri culture. 
523  Chemistry. 
5li(i  C-hemical  technology. 
551  Mining. 
580  >tanuracture8. 
590  Building  arts. 
6(X)  Architecture. 
610  Domestic  economy. 
613  liecreation. 
617  BuHinirss. 
623  Art  of  war. 
640  Esthetics. 
Fine  arts. 
-91H»  l^anguages  an<l  HteratureB. 


Chijss  subdivisions  are  made  by  adding  a  lower-case  letter  or  letters, 
of  wliicli  a,  b,  e,  invariably  stand  for  bibliographies,  dictionaries,  aud 
periodicals,  respectively.     Example: 

'M)5,  Education. 

.'505a.   Bibliography. 

.'UK")!).  ( -ycloixMlias,  dictionaries. 

30.V.  1  Periodicals. 

.'^O.kI.  Ifistory  of  education. 

30oc.   Pedagogics;  tea(jhing. 

.'50.">eni.  Teaching  of  inatlieniatics. 

SOoni.  (Classical,  ^'liberal/' education. 

.'305n.  Technical,  industrial  education. 

MCiw.  Woniairs  education;  coeducation. 

305/.  Biographies  of  educators. 

Bowdoin  College. — Dewt»y.  IMography  and  genealogy  alphabeted 
in  one  collection  marked  B.  Lives  of  kings  placed  in  history ;  of  literary 
men,  with  their  works.  A  s[)ccial  class  marked  ]M,  witli  several  hun- 
dred subclivisions,  takes  t\|c  ])lace  f)f  1)71.1,  ami  im*ludes  special  collec- 
tion on  ]\raim».  If  the  system  wei'e  to  be  made  over,  would  demand 
more  room  for  English  history,  a  better  plai-e  for  constitutional  history, 
and  an  entire  recasting  of  (rreek  and  Latin  litiirature.  ''In  general,  I 
should  ask  to  have  the  classes  lit  the  books  rath<'r  tliau  the  system, 
and  leave  occasional  places  lor  a  new  subject.  *  «  *  We  do  not, 
however,  intend  to  break  away  in  any  important  particular  from  the 
Dewey  system.  *  *  *  [If  <*lassifying  anew?]  F  can  not  answer 
without  a  fuller  examination  of  Mr.  Cutter's  system.     I  think  1  should 
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prefer  that,  in  ease  some  geniiiR  would  arrange  a  miiuerical  notation  for 
tlie  various  subdivisious,  on  the  basis,  say,  of  10,000  i)ossible  classes." 
((Um).  T.  Little,  Liirn.) 

American  Philosophical  Society. — Uses  <<  a  remarkable  system 
invented  by  a  prior  librarian,  dissimilar  to  all  mentioned  [in  the  circu- 
lar of  in([uiry].  *  *  *  It  is  far  from  satisfactory,  but  has  been  iu 
use  too  long  to  change."  The  system  is  printed  in  catalog  of  above 
library,  1803.     (Henry  IMiillips,  Jr.,  Lih'n.) 

Lowell  City. — Dewey,  to  only  three  ligures  for  shelving,  decimals 
for  catalog.  In  822  the  8haksx)eriana  are  numbered  from  5000  upwai'ds, 
and  otlicr  books  1-5000.  "Where  the  readers  do  not  have  access  to 
shelves  I  see  no  advantage  in  a  closer  classification  than  tho  first  three 
figures  of  Dewey;  certainly  not  for  a  library  no  larger  than  ours." 
(Fred.  A.  Chase,  lAh-n,) 

Trinity  College. — Dewey,  somewhat  modified  in  theology.  (Fred- 
erick 7>.  Cole,  Jjih-n,) 

Andover  Theological  Seminary. — Books  grou])ed  in  seventeen 
classes,  as  far  as  shelves  permit,  **  recognizing  such  subilivisions  as  may 
be  natural  and  (M)nvcnient.''  '*  For  library  purposes  1  should  wish  to 
avoid  minute  subdivision.''     (Wm.  L.  lio])es,  Lilyn.) 

New  7ork  State  Law. — Outline  of  classification  : 
1  a  New  York  reports, 
b  New  York  digests  of  re|>orts. 
c  New  Y'ork  statutes, 
d  Xew  Y'ork  legislative  journals  and  documents. 

2  American  reports,  digests,  and  statutes. 

a  States. 

b  Tnited  States. 

3  Ainer.  state  papers  (including  legislative  debates,  journals, 

and  documents), 
a  States, 
b  ITnited  States. 

4  r»ritisli  reiMU'ts  and  digests  (including  ])rovinces,exce])t  India). 

5  British  state  papers  (including  parJianientary  debates,  jour- 

nals, and  documents). 
0  lndi;in  rcjioits  jind  statutes. 
7  Tre;itisi's  (in  English). 
»S  Law  i)criodi('als. 
\)  Trinls  (civil  and  criminal). 

10  France. 

a  Treatises, 
b  Hcports. 
c  Statntes. 

11  Foreign  law  (other  than  French). 

Statutes  and  state  papers  arranged  chronoh>gically;  all  other  books 
alphabeted  under  author  or  title,  as  usually  cited.     No  book  numbers. 
El)  03 i5(> 
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"Couve.nicu(^e  of  bem-li  aiid  bar  deteniiiiios  dassificatioiicf  a  law  library. 
Lawyers  must  have  across  to  sbclvos,  ami  tbey  greatly  prefer  to  lielp 
theinselves  to  tlie  books  wanted.     Ih'iu'o  the  classifleation  Rhonkl  bo 
as  simple  and  compact  as  possible.    A  lawytT  finds  it  mueli  easier  to 
run  down  tbo  alphabet  thron«j:h  a  collection  of  2j(M)0  volumes  of  treatises 
to  lind  the  volume  wanted  than  to  have  the  same  collection  divided  into 
100  lots  representing  as  many  subjects.    In  llic  latter  case,  he  has  Jirst 
to  lind  the  subject,  and  second  to  find  the  vobune.     It  is  seldom  that  a 
lawyer  wishes  to  see  all  or  any  considerable  number  <»f  the  works  con- 
tained in  the  library.     His  inquirj' usually  is  lor  the  latest  ami  best 
work  on  the  foi)ic  he  is  interested  in.     From  an  exptM'ience  of  twenty- 
five  years  as  librarian  of  this  library,  I  am  able  to  say  that  the  nietliod 
of  classification  outlined  [above]     •     •     •     lias  given  the  very  be«t 
satisfaction.     (Stei>hen  B.  (Jriswold,  Lil/n.) 

Lynn  Public. — Classification  includes  nineteen  nmin  classes  and 
marked  by  initial  of  subject,  or  other  letter,  subdivided  by  adding  a' 
second  letter,  and  still  further,  if  desired,  by  figures.  *'  'My  plan  was 
adopted  after  studying  all  the  methods  then  [1S7SJ  in  use.  It  has  given 
good  satisfaction ;  but  if  T  were  called  to  arrange  a  new  library  I  should 
make*  a  study  of  all  methods  now  in  use.  lam  favorably  impressed 
with  the  Cutter  system.  I  do  not  favor  very  close  classification  for 
libraries  of  ordinary  size."     (J.  V,  Houghton,  Lih^n.) 

University  of  Vermont. — Dewey.  Biography  alphabeted;  lives  of 
authors  with  their  works.     (I I.  A.  V.  Torrey,  Lilin,) 

Illinois  State. — Kough  topi<'al  gr(my)ings.  ^Memory  of  librarian  the 
only  guide  in  linding  books.  (W.  H.  llinrichsen,  8ct\  of  t^iutennd  ex 
oJ}\  Lib'n,) 

Omaha  Public. — Se*^  table,     (rlessie  Allan,  LWn,) 
Peoria  Public— See  table.     (K.  S.  Willeox,  A///w.) 
Iowa  State. — See  table.     (IMrs.  IMaiy  II.  Miller,  Lih'ti.) 
Wellesley  College. — Dewey.     Would  change  secpicnce  of  classes, 
bringing  history  and  sociology  on  suceeeding  numbers;  so  also  litera- 
ture and  language,  and  biograi)hy  with  history.     (Lydia  15.  Godfrey, 
JAh'n.) 

Sage  Library.  (ThcoL  /SVw/.,  JNV/r  Jirnusfrirfx,  X,  f/.). — Uses  **  a  com- 
mon sense,  illogical,  uiK'oncatenated,  unrelated,  unnumbered,  unclas- 
sified classilication.  Consult  an  encyclopedia  an<l  ])ut  coal  under  coal, 
and  don't  try  to  reason  out  that  it  belongs  in  the  same  category  with 
diamonds  or  ])ig  iron.  The  i)ublic  won't  reason  your  way.  Put  it  down 
arbitrarily  coal,  and  let  it  go.  It  is  worth  whih»  elassifying  some  related 
subjects,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  show  the  logic  of  the  classitica- 
tion  to  any  great  extent.  On  the  shelf, or  in  the  alcove  or  department, 
init  all  the  tine  arts  together,  jioi'try,  ]>ainting,  sculpture,  an^hitecture, 
drama.  Put  engraved  gems  there,  too,  but  don't  insist  on  it  that  it  is 
a  i)art  of  sculpture — a  division,  or  a  subdivision.  Let  it  stand  ai)par- 
cntly  unrelated.     *     •     •     We  <'las.sify  our  books  in  alcoves,  referring 
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ill  catalog  to  tlio  alrove,  right  or  left  side  of  it.  AVlicii  in  tbo  alcove 
the  shelf  tags  do  the  rest.  No  mimbers  on  the  books,  Avhich  are  alpha- 
beted  by  author,  under  subject.  This  wouhl  probably  not  work  well 
in  a  large  public  library,  but  in  a  small  scholars'  library  like  this  it 
<loes  very  well.  We  have  too  many  rare  and  handsomely  bound  books 
to  plaster  them  over  with  labels  or  stami)ed  nund)ers.  The  great  still- 
hunt  of  library  seience  at  present  seems  tf)  be  after  fimling  a  hoolc  on 
the  sheif.  As  to  whether  it  is  worth  a  rap  after  it  is  found,  your  aver- 
age librarian  does  not  concern  himselfj  yet  that  is  just  the  most  impor- 
tant i)art  of  his  business.  Tie  should  guide  to  the  best  books  and  tell 
the  reader  what  he  needs.  If  librarians  knew  more  about  the  value  of 
books  and  less  about  their  numher,  the  public  would  bo  better  for  it. 
Of  course  this  is  an  old  fogy  idea.  I  got  it  from  an  old  fogy  in  the 
British  Museum  many  years  ago.  His  name  is  Richard  Garnett — bless 
him  I  *  ♦  •  I  believe  in  many  subjects  unclassified.  Two  books  on 
sui<-ide  should  have  a  subje<-t  division  of  suicide,  but  should  not  figure 
under  the  chief  head  of  medicine,  social  science,  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  I  don't  believe  in  any  sj'stem  that  presupposes  knowledge  or 
ability  or  insight  in  tli(5  reader.  Tlie  average  reader  is  a  dunce  and 
neither  knows  nor  cares  anything  about  systems.  Further,  I  don't 
believe  in  making  an  obscure  science  out  of  a-  few  plain  fjicts.  Make 
everything  as  plain  as  a  barn  door.''     (John  C.  Van  Dyke,  IAWh,) 

Maine  State. — Dewey.  Classification  of  law  modiiied  and  enlarged. 
Dewey  classification  of  law  very  defective 5  that  of  history  nearly  per- 
fect. Kecommends  bringing  form  divisions  of  literature  (as  fiction) 
together  and  subdividing  by  languages,  instead  of  the  reverse.  Will 
use  Cutter's  author  table.  "  Some  of  his  [Dewey's]  great  classes  are 
not  clearly  define<l  and  entirely  logical  in  arrangement.  Nevertheless, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Dewey's  work  is  the  best  I  have  seen.  Some  of  our 
librarians  have  run  nearly  mad  on  the  subjecft  of  classification,  and 
have  rendered  life  a  burden  to  those  who  attempted  to  cairy  out  fully 
their  theoretical  classification.  The  simjdest  form  is  best,  in  this  as  in 
eveiything  els(^  intended  for  real  help  and  use."'     (L.  I>.  Carver,  lAh-n,) 

Syracuse  University. — Tlses  j)rovisionally  a  fixed  location,  but 
books  are  so  arranged  that,  as  far  as  jjossible,  the  initial  of  the  snbject 
division  corresponds  with  the  letter  of  stark  section.  '*  Th<»  intention 
is  to  have  a  relative  svste:n  event  nallv.  Fn)ni  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
several  systems  I  think  that  non<»  now  in  use  will  be  absolutely  adoi)ted, 
but  a  modification  of  some  one  of  them,  or  a  new  one  entirely."  (Henry 
O.  Sibley,  1/ih'n.) 

New  York  Y.  M.  C.  A. — Dewey.  Changes  suggested;  index  en- 
larged. History,  travels,  biograpliy,  too  crowded 5  medicine  under 
seience;  amusements  under  sociology.  [If  beginning  anew?J  "Ithink 
I  slnmld  adopt  the  same  system;  I,  however,  might  use  ^Ir.  Xoyes' 
(Brooklyn)  admirable  system  after  a  more  thouaigh  study  of  it.*^ 
(K.  B.  Poole,  LWn.) 
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New  7ork  Bar  Association. — I^eports  and  statute  law,  arranged 
by  itoun tries  and  States.  Text-books,  etc.,  alplmbetieally  by  authors. 
(Wm.  J.  C.  Berry,  Lih'n,) 

Philadelphia  Athenaeum. — See  table.     (Louis  K.  Lewis,  LiVn,) 

Wesleyan  University. — See  table.     (Wm.  »I.  Janies,  LWn,) 

Woodstock  College.— Library  largely  theological.  Theology  in  10 
divisions,  of  which,  c,g,^  scriptura  sacra  subdivided  into  lUblia  (Latina, 
Grieca,  etc.),  Introductio,  Vindici;e  (^'athol.,  Philolog.  I>iblica,  Concor- 
dantia'.  Comment.  Cathol.,  Comment.  Acathol.,  Tractatus  Yarii,  etc. 
Fixed  location.  "  Were  I  to  begin  the  arrangement  of  the  library  anew 
I  should  follow  the  same  method.  *  #  *  For  i)ractical  jjurposes  it 
matters  very  little  whether  I  find  a  book  according  to  the  decimal  sys- 
tem or  any  other.  In  my  opinion  elassilication  should  depend  entirely 
on  the  i)articular  library,  on  the  room,  and  the  number  of  books  to  be 
placed."    (A.  J.  Maas,  Lilhi,) 

Newark  Public. — Dewey,  unimportant  modifications.  Sometimes 
carries  classification  to  5  figures,  but  '*  for  small  libraries  should  say 
most  decidedly  not  closer  than  3  of  Dewey.'-     (Frank  T.  Hill,  TAlrn.) 

Cambridge  Public. — Cutter  classification.  Move<l  into  new  build- 
ing just  after  issuing  a  new  catalog,  and  could  not  change  notation, 
which  was  that  of  the  I»oston  Public,  now  used  to  indicate  movable 
location.  *' Were  I  to  start  anew  1  should  choose  between  Cutter's  and 
Dewey's  systems;  should  prefer  the  former,  only  the  introduction  of 
letters  very  much  increases  the  probability  of  mistakes  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  *  *  *  j  have  arranged  my  reference  library  by  the 
Dewey  system  and  like  it  for  tliat.  I  should  not  use  cither  for  a  small 
library — say  less  than  10,000  volumes."     (Alinira  L.  TTayward,  LU/n,) 

Franklin  Institute. — I>road  classification,  fixed  location.  Would 
use  Dewey,  with  Cutter's  author  table,  classifying  as  closely  as  possible. 
(Alfred  Pigling,  Lib^n.) 

Hartford  Public. — Dewey,  with  modifications,  partly  Fletcher's. 
English  fiction,  biography,  poetry,  arranged  alphabetically.  French, 
German,  juveniles,  by  themselves,  classified.  (Miss  C.  M.  Ilewins, 
Lib'u,) 

Oberlin  College. — Dewey,  modified.  In  the  classics  and  Shaksi)ere 
all  translations,  biograi)hies,  criticisms,  etc.,  go  with  author's  works. 
With  these  exceptions  the  Dewey  author  marks  in  literature  are  dis- 
regarded, and  alphabetic  arrangement  used,  as  also  in  biography. 
Periodicals  indexed  in  Poole,  arranged  alphabetically  by  themselves, 
no  class  number;  so  also  referen<*e  books.  United  States  documents 
have  a  classification  and  notation  of  their  own.  Changes  suggested: 
Combine  philosophy  and  religion  under  class  1 ;  combine  110  and  120 
with  their  subdivisions;  put  178  under  sociology.  Define  more  a<?cu- 
rately  210  and  subdivisions,  and  their  relations  to  230  and  subdivisions; 
entirely  rewrite  230,  especially  231  and  2.33,  whi<*h  are  very  unsatisfac- 
tory; rewrite  202,  bringing  all  prayer  under  204,  and  therefore  change 
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nuiin  divisions.  Under  cliiss  300,  rewrite  321  and  328,  putting  328 
somewhere  under  350,  nil  of  wliieli  should  be  rewritten  with  reference 
to  books  and  not  to  theoretical  division.  Class  570  is  unsatisfactory. 
Should  forego  advantages  of  0  in  900-90f>,  putting  geography  and 
travel  under  0(H)-000,  biogiaphy  910-920,  and  what  is  now  900-910 
under  920-930.  "Though  from  standi)oint  of  classification  1  like  some 
parts  of  C-utter  nmch  better,  still  the  simplicity  of  the  Dewey  call  num- 
bers, or,  rather,  the  ease  with  which  the  average  student  can  use  them 
after  a  short  period,  is  too  great  an  advantage  to  give  up.''  (A.  S. 
lioot,  Lib-n.) 

Pratt  Institute. — Dewey,  carried  out  to  3  figures  only,  save  in  a  few 
classes.  Does  not  favor  closer  classification  except  for  libraries  of 
00,000  volumes  and  upwards.     (Mary  W.  Plummer,  lAlin,) 

Portland  (Me.)  Public. — See  table.     (Alice  C.  Furbish,  AcVg  LilPn.) 

Nei^on  Public. — Fixed  location,  exce])t  lor  periodicals.  Library 
divided  into  10  classes.  Example  of  notation :  51.430  =  class  5,  shelf  1, 
430th  work.     (Elizabeth  P.  Thurston,  JjWn.) 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society. — See  table.   (Samuel  A.  Green, 

X///M.) 

Redwood,  Ne^wport. — Cutter's  Athenaeum,  occasionally  modifleil  by 
transposing  subdivisions,  as  in  sociology.  *'As  1  have  worked  for  sev- 
eral years  with  Mr.  C.  in  elaborating  his  classification,  I  feel  sufTiciently 
familiar  with  it  to  be  able  to  make  the  changes  without  confusion." 
Prefer  Cutter's  sixth.  [Mnemonic  notations ic or th  their  cost?]  "By  no 
means  ! !  Except  for  some  few  grand  divisions,  I  have  little  faith  in  the 
mnemonic  element."    (liichard  Bliss,  LWn,) 

Taunton  Public. — Awaiting  removal  into  larger  building  before 
introducing  new  classification  on  the  shelves.     (E.  C.  Arnold,  Lilrn.) 

United  States  Military  Academy. — Sec  table.  (Lieut.  Sedgwick 
Pratt,  Lib'n.) 

Manchester  City. — Cutter  classification  in  catalog.  Books  num- 
bered consecutively  on  shelves.  No  class  marks.  Would  use  Cutter. 
(Mrs.  M.  J.  Buneher,  Lih-n,) 

Hamilton  College. — See  table.     (Melvin  G.  Dodge,  Lilni,) 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. — Library  devoted 
exclusively  to  natural  sciences;  divided  into  two  sections:  (1)  I^eriodi- 
eals,  etc.,  arranged  geographically,  and  (2)  monograi)hs,  subdivided 
under  18  heads.  Books  numbered  <;onsecutively  under  eacli  depart- 
ment. *'  The  desirability  of  a  closer  classification  in  some  of  the  depart- 
ments *  *  *  is  evident,  but  not  pressing.  Practically  the  arrangement 
works  very  well,  the  fixed  locat  ion  of  each  book  being  of  ad  vantage.--  If 
changing,  wMmld  i>robably  use  Dewey,  with  modifications.  (Edw.  J. 
Nolan,  Lib-n,) 

Bangor  Public. — See  table.     (Mary  II.  Curran,  Lib^n.) 

Jersey  City  Public. — Dewey,  with  Cutter  author  numbers.  "I 
would  carry  out  the  classification  to  one  or  two  decimals  in  all  cased 
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Trherc  subdivisions  arc  called  for  were  I  to  start  anew.  In  the  Cutter 
numbers  I  would  also  use  the  table  extended  to  three  figures  instead  of 
the  one  using  only  two.  The  main  diflfieulty  we  have  is  in  getting  the 
books  back  on  their  shelves  in  their  correct  order  with  the  help  we  em- 
ploy— girls  from  14  to  10  years  of  age.  The  combination  of  figures  and 
letters  seems  to  puzzle  them^  and  requires  more  care  than  if  only  figures 
or  letters  were  used  separately.  If  some  author  table  like  Edmands-s, 
composed  entirelyof  figures,  were  carefully  worked  out  and  had  proved 
satisfactory  in  its  application,  I  am  not  sure  but  that  wMth  the  class  of 
helj)  employed  in  this  library  it  would  work  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
Cutter  tables.''  *  •  •  "The  mnemonic  element  is  certainly  very 
valuable  after  the  system  is  in  i>racrice."     (Geo.  Watson  Cole,  Lil/n,) 

Feabody  Institate,  Feabody,  Mass. — Cutter.  "As  we  shall  not 
change  anything  at  present,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  venture  an 
opinion  [as  to  choosing  anew].  Probably  in  five  years  some  of  the 
present  systems  •  •  •  will  b(»  changed  for  something  simider  and 
more  economical."     (J.  Warren  Upton,  Llb'n.) 

Toledo  Public. — Dewey,  modified.  Kecommends  ^'greater  simplic- 
ity, not  so  dose  classification.  The  excess  in  numbers  added  is  often 
perplexing  to  those  going  for  books  in  a  hurry.-'  (Mrs.  Frances  D.  Jcr- 
main,  LilPn.) 

LaTirrence  (Mass.)  Fublic. — "  In  a  library  where  the  public  do  not 
have  iw'cess  to  the  shelves  a  close  classification  is  not  of  much  im|>or- 
tance.  If  the  assistants  can  find  the  books  readily  that  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary. The  fewer  letters  and  numbers  borrowers  have  to  write  on  the 
call  slips  the  bettiM  they  are  suited,  and  the  less  likely  are  they  to  make 
mistakes.  All  frequenters  of  the  library  have  acrcess  to  classed  cata- 
logs, and  can  find  books  treating  of  any  particular  subject."  (Frederic 
H.  Hedge,  Lib'n.) 

United  States  Naval  Academy. — Ten  main  classi\»^,  A-1,  with 
sid)divisions,  1-50,  etc.  Would  prefer  '*  some  system  with  more  than 
10  classes.*'     (A.  X.  Brown,  Lib^n.) 

\  Dayton  Public. — Twenty  main  <'lasses,  subdivided  as  convenient. 
^^Froiii  the  experience  which  we  have  had,  taking  into  consideration 
the  size  of  library,  present  rate  of  growth,  character  of  heli>  emidoyed, 
promptness  of  service,  etc.,  we  would  use  the  same  principle  of  classifi- 
cation [if  beginning  anew],  (mly  aj^plied  in  greater  detail,  and  carried 
out  to  its  last  consetiuences.  The  result  would  be  an  arrangement 
much  like  that  of  the  Congressional  Library  or  the  PcabrKly  Institute 
(Baltimore)."     (Miss  Miuta  I.  l)r>-den,  Lib'n.) 

Kansas  State. — Smith,  with  additions.  Would  use  Dewey — ''so 
says  my  catalogeiv'     (II.  J.  Dennis,  Lib-n,) 

San  Francisco  La*^. — Legal  text-books  arranged  nlphabetically; 
American  rei)orts  alphabetically  by  States;  English  reports  ali)habet- 
ically  as  cited;  United  States,  State,  and  foreign  statutes  same  arrange- 
ment; legal  i)eriodicals    follow  same   plan.    No  class    marks.      (N"ot 
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Wobum  Public. — '*Ii»  1870  was  intvodiicocT  the  Dowey  1,2, 3  system, 
the  classes  represented  by  a  letter  (a  iiuineral  would  do  ciiiially  as  good) 
aiHl  the  iudividnals  by  a  luiiiiber.  This  is  still  in  use,  uuniodified." 
[Mnemonk'8  useful  f]  "Noj  I  do  not  believe  in  burdening  patrons  with 
an  uimecessary  number  of  symbols.  They  mean  nothing  to  them,  and 
not  much  more  to  anyone  else.  The  old-fashioned  shelf  number  (sfiy 
5553.25)  is  best  understood  by  the  public  generally.''  (W.  R.  Cutter, 
LWn.) 

Boston  Library  Society. — See  table.  (Miss  Letitia  F.  Stubbs, 
Lib'n.) 

Iowa  State  University. — "  The  Dewoy  has  so  far  been  reasonably 
satisfactory,  hence  see  no  reason  to  change."    (J.  W.  Eicli,  Lilian.) 

Nebraska  State. — Largely  law.  Miscellaneous  division  classified 
somewhat  after  Perkins's  method.  Expects  to  add  largely  to  the  latter, 
and  will  then  reclassify,  deciding  ui)on  a  system  after  publication  of 
this  report.     (I).  A.  Campbell,  TAb^n.) 

St.  Louis  University. — Dewey.  "The  purjioses  of  a  public  library, 
to  be  used  by  all  (^lasses  of  i)ersons,  and  those  of  a  learned  institution 
being  considerably  divergent,  I  find  that  the  mechanical  application  of 
the  above  [Dewey]  system,  which  has  already  been  made  here,  is  defect- 
ive in  many  respects:  (1)  liecause  of  the  superfluity  of  classes  for  a 
l)uri)ose  more  or  less  siwcialized;  (2)  because  of  the  unimiw)rtant  local- 
ization assigned  to  the  i>rime  divisions,  in  the  same  premises.  •  •  • 
[Cites  examples  in  theology.]  If  there  is  any  one  of  the  above  systems 
[mentioned  in  circnlur  of  in^iiiiry]  which  would  meet  our  requirements, 
I  should  be  glad  to  adopt  it.  Otherwise  [if  changing]  I  would  take  sug- 
gestions from  them  and  strike  out  on  the  above  line  [outlined].*'  •  •  • 
(Thos.  Hughes,  S.  J.,  Lih'n.) 

Troy  Yonng  Men's  Association.— Fixed.  Ali)habeted  under  a  few 
general  divisions.  '*  I  l>elieve  that  the  most  simple  arrangement  and 
classification  of  books  is,  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  the  best 
method.  Close  classifl(*ation  destroys  chances  for  memorizing  place, 
contents  of  volume,  and  general  usefulness,  is  costly,  and  of  no  real 
value."    (DeWitt  Clinton,  Lih'n,) 

University  of  Minnesota. — By  departments  of  instruction.  No 
class  marks.  When  moving  into  new  l)uihling  will  carefully  consiiler 
plans  of  classification  jind  shelving,  (/lassification  in  subject  catal<ig 
based  upon  Toole's  Cliicugo  Public ;  full  outline  submitted  in  MS. 
"  For  a  college  library  of  moderate  size  it  seems  to  me  that  a  rough 
classification  a<u*ording  to  the  departments  of  instruction  will  be  as 
useful  ns  any."     (Wm.  AV.  Folwell,  TAlPn,) 

University  of  the  South. — Dewey.  In  literature  follows  Dewey 
only  to  third  figure,  and  in  biography  to  the  fourth;  Cutter  marks  there- 
after in  each  case;  so  also  in  283;  elsewhere,  the  5  ])lace  Dewey.  *'If 
I  had  the  work  to  begin  again  J  should  lie  content  with  three  jdaccs 
for  a  library  the  size  of  ours."     (Henj.  W.  AVells,  Lib^n.) 
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Los  Angeles  Public. — Dewey.  Fiction  and  juveniles  alpliabetic, 
closely  following  ^Milwaukee  notation.  lu  music,  **  where  Dewey  g^ives 
782.1i  to  a  book  on  ^^'agne^iau  music,  we  would  classify  the  music  itself 
78.22,  /.  c,  simx)ly  carry  the  third  number  over  the  deciinal."  Bound 
mapizines  arranged  alx^habetically.  United  States  public  documents 
have  a  non-Dewey  classification.  If  beginning  again,  would  classify 
very  closely.     (Tessa  L.  Kelso,  Lib-n.) 

Newburyport  Public. — f  Tf  classifying  aneic  f\  "  This  is  a  question 
I  can  not  answer.  The  more  7  study  the  various  schemes,  the  liarder 
1  find  it  to  come  to  a  decision;  but,  on  the  whole,  1  rather  favor  the 
Dewey  system,  modified  to  meet  my  particular  case,  but  I  have  no 
desire  to  establish  a  museum  of  minute  classification.''  (John  D. 
Parsons,  lAlrn.) 

Haverford  College. — [^yould  mef]  "Probably  a  modification  of 
Perkins.  Lack  of  funds  and  hope  of  a  new  building  have  prevented 
revision.  Xo  system  should  bo  followed  rigidly.  Whatever  gives  most 
economy  of  space,  clearness  in  detail,  ease  in  finding  a  book,  should  be 
followed  in  accordance  with  circumstances.  Dare  to  be  inconsistent.'^ 
(Allen  C.  Tliomas,  Lih'n.) 

University  of  Wisconsin. — Within  a  year  will  probably  adopt 
either  Dewey  or  Cutter,  with  modifi(;ations.  "  Our  present  classifica- 
tion in  its  large  divisions  corresponds  to  departments  of  instruction  in 
the  university,  and  naturally  and  rightly,  1  must  think,  sins  against 
any  theoretical  system  of  classification  in  some  points."  (Walter  M. 
Smith,  lAIPn.) 

Massachusetts  Institute*  of  Technology. — Dewey.  '^  Have  redi- 
vided  547,  and  have  subdivided  further  a  few  of  the  divisions.  There 
are  many  arrangements  which  are  inconvenient  for  us,  for  example,  the 
separation  of  4(M)  and  800,  of  380  and  330,  of  332  and  330,  of  335  and  331. 
The  i>rinciples  of  the  system  seem  to  me  about  as  simple  and  easily 
learned  as  possible.^  [Close  cl(tssiJicatlonf\  **Yes;  w^here  access  to 
the  shelves  is  perfectly  free  the  closest  possible  classification  seems  to 
me  dc^sirable.-'    (riement  W.  Andrews,  Lihhi.) 

Colby  University. — Dewey  in  galleries;  fixed  location  on  ground 
floor  (most-used  books).  Free  access.  Xo  shelf  numbers.  *'Am  very 
well  pleased  witli  the  [Dewey J  system."  Often  use  7  figures.  Make 
no  use  of  mnemonics.     (Edward  W.  Hall,  lAW^n.) 

University  of  Rochester. — "The  Dewey  system  (4th  e<l.)  is  used  in 
classifying  new  books  and  in  a  gradual  reclassification  of  the  older  i>or- 
tion  of  the  library.  This  was  done  last  January,  a  new  librarian  having 
been  appointed  from  tlie  faculty  of  instruction.  Being  shown  this  blank 
upon  its  receii)t,  he  turned  it  over  to  me  to  answer.  IIisoi>inion  of  the 
Dewey  system  is  more  favorable,  of  our  obsolescent  system  much  less 
favorable,  than  those  herein  expressed."  A  full  outline  of  the  old  sys- 
tem is  given  in  ]MS.  Jt  has  42  main  classes,  with  more  or  less  subdivi- 
sion, the  books  being  arrange<l  under  each  according  to  a  combined 
alphabetical  and-size  table  (1-1000)  adapted  from  Schwartz.    "  In  the 
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details  of  the  Dewey  system  I  liiid  what  seem  to  i^e  to  be  the  disjuue- 
tiou  of  simihirs  and  the  conjunction  of  dissiinihirs,  as  well  as  the  failure 
to  give  ade(iiiate  treatment  to  some  important  subjects.  •  •  • 
Personally,  I  think  the  obsolescent  system,  •  •  ♦  ^yitli  some  further 
subdivision  in  the  case  of  a  few  classes,  is  adequate  to  the  purposes  of 
a  college  library  till  it  attains  a  much  larger  size  than  ours."  (II.  K. 
IMiinney,  AssH  JAb'n.) 

College  of  the  City  of  New  Tork. — Books  classed  under  14  maiu 
divisions  and  liTO  subdivisions,  corresponding  to  headings  in  printed 
subject  catalog.     Present  system  satisfactory.     (Chas.  G.  Ilerbermauny 

lu;h.) 

Kansas   State   Historical  Society. — See  table.     (F.  G.  Adams, 

Northwestern  University. — Awaiting  a  new  building.  (Lodilla 
Ambrose,  Anst  lAl/n.) 

Salem  Public. — l>e>vey,  with  3  figures,  except  in  history  and  travels, 
where  4  or  ."Jareused;  V  for  all  tiction  in  English,  original  or  translated; 
li  for  individual  biogrjiphy,  with  Cutter  number;  1>L*0  foi'  collective  biog- 
raphies in  <nie  series  by  authors.  Suggested  changes:  A  better  coun- 
try arrangennMit ;  consolidation  of  i)hilology  and  literature,  giving  room 
for  better  arrangenient  of  travels.  If  beginning  anew,  would  adopt 
Cutter's  sixth.  *'This  seems  to  inc  about  what  is  needed  iu  the  aver- 
age public  library  of  10,0  -O  to  1(K),000  volumes.  Nearly  all  the  neces- 
sary subdivisions  can  be  made  with  two  letters,  or  one  letter  and  two 
figures."    (Gardner  M.  Jones,  Lib^n.) 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary. — Theology  only.  See  table. 
(Howard  Osg(M)d,  lAlPn.) 

Northampton  Public. — Books  classified  in  nine  departments.  (Caro- 
line S.  Laidley,  Lih'n.) 

Fletcher  Free,  Burlington,  Vt. — Similar  to  Brookline  and  Ames 
Library  at  North  Easton,  Mass.     (Sarah  C.  llagar,  lAlhi.) 

North  Carolina  State. — See  table.    (J.  C.  Ellington,  lAbiu) 

South  Carolina  State. — Contains  only  United  States  and  State 
documents.  "I  have  had  no  [previous]  exi)erience  iu  library  work  and 
have  no  system.  1  have  tnrangcd  the  books  just  after  a  (Mnnmon-sense 
l)lan,  and  as  it  seems  to  work  well  I  liave  att(Mnpted  nothing  else.  Being 
a  woman,  and  having  very  little  experience,  I  do  not  feel  (!omi»etent  to 
nmke  any  suggestions.  Each  State  in  the  Union  is  given  space  and 
the  books  are  arranged  according  to  yeais.  The  members  of  the  legis- 
lature tell  me  tliat  this  plan  suits  them  better  than  any  that  has  ever 
been  tried  in  this  library."     (Mrs.  Caroline  Le  Conte,  TAhhi,) 

STMMAUY    OF   KKTUKNS. 

To  i)ut  the  results  of  this  canvass  into  a  ballot  box  and  figure  out 
exa(;tly  how  many  librarians  favor  tliis  or  tiie  other  method,  would  be 
most  misleading,  for  several  reasons.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
experience  gathered  iu  a  library  of  500,000  voUimes  is  worth  about  ten 
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times  as  iiiiicli,  from  the  chissifier's  fstaiul point,  as  thataflbrdeil  by  work- 
ing ill  one  of  50,000  volumes.  The  answers  to  my  queries  are  iu  some 
cases  intended  to  apply  to  libraries  generally,  but  most  of  tlie  librarians 
have  liad  only  their  own  institutions  in  view,  and,  as  these  diflfer  so 
widely  from  each  other  in  seopc  and  functions,  it  is  certain  that  the 
same  man  might  have  answered  differently  if  his  exiierienee  had  beeu 
eouilned  to  libraries  of  another  class.  3Iany  of  the  oflicers  reporting 
liave  given  bat  slight  attention  to  the  methods  introduced  withiu  the 
past  few  years,  being  satisfied  with  the  systems  bequeathed  to  them 
or  finding  it  quit<5  impracticable  to  eliange.  Finally,  nmny  of  the 
rei)lies  arc  indefinite,  and  a  few  are  ambiguous. 

The  only  summary  of  results  that  I  can  glean  from  these  returns  is 
as  follows: 

1  Anu'rican  librarians  are  substantially  agreed  that  books  should  be 
classified  on  the  shelves  in  the  order  of  subjects  treated  rather  thau 
in  that  of  accession,  or  chronologically,  alphabetically,  by  size  alone,  or 
by  any  other  criteria,  leaving  the  subarrangement  (under  chesses)  to 
be  determined  by  the  requirements  of  each  ease.  This  is  the  only 
j)OU\t  in  the  ])robleni  of  classification  that  can  be  considered  settled. 

2  One-half  of  the  libraries  reiKuting,  including  most  of  the  older 
and  larger  ones,  use  systems  of  their  own. 

3  ( )f  the  printed  schemes  that  have  ai)i)eared  within  the  past  seven- 
teen years,  the  Dewey  system,  which  is  the  oldest,  is  used  wholly  or 
partly  in  one-third  of  the  libraries  on  our  list.  Mr.  Cutter's  expansive 
system  (not  yet  finished)  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor.  The  others  are 
little  used. 

4  ]Most  of  the  users  of  the  printed  schemes  modify  them  more  or  less. 
The  chief  objections  urged  against  the  r)ewej%  Cutter,  and  similar  sys- 
tems arc  that  the  classification  is  arbitrary,  that  it  is  bound  up  in  its 
notation,  and  that  the  latter  is  too  (?omplicated  or  too  hing. 

o  A  movable  location  is  generally  j)refcrred  to  fixed  shelf  numbers, 
but  some  librarians  of  wide  exijerience  reject  it. 

i)  Tlio  tendency  is  strongly  t(»ward  close  chLssification,  but  it  is 
warmly  oi)i)osed  by  nmny. 

7  ISInemcmic  notations  are  c(mdemned  by  a  majority  of  those  express- 
ing an  opinion,  but  in  a.  considerable  number  of  libraries  such  expe- 
dients are  found  useful. 

This  is  all  that  1  have  been  able  to  make  out  of  the  nuissof  data  sub- 
mitted to  me.  Librarians  agree  that  bonks  slnuild  be  classified  by 
subjects  on  the  shelves  as  well  as  in  catalogs,  but  they  disagree  as  to 
Low  it  should  be  done.  Take,  for  exanqde,  tlie  largest  live  libraries  iu 
Amenca;  no  two  of  them  use  tiie  same  system,  and  tlieir replies  io  the 
three  fundamental  questions  in  our  table  in  eacrh  (?ase  stand  as  f«dlows: 

Yo8 2 

No 2 

Vo  cxpiriiencc 1 
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I  conclude  that  the  day  of  cooperative  classifying  is  not  yet,  and 
that  if  such  a  project  ever  be  realized  it  will  only  como  through  the 
work  of  a  conimittee  of  experts.     No  one  man  is  competent. 

(iranting  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  parcel  out  the  labor  of 
devising  a  system  for  classifying  books,  so  that  eadi  science  and  art 
would  be  subdivided  by  a  sx>ecialist,  the  gain  would  be  twofold  : 

1  Each  librarian  would  save  the  time  and  expense  of  devising  a 
scheme  of  his  own,  or  of  patching  up  the  anti(iuated  one  bequeathed 
to  him  ;  and 

2  A  system  i>repared  by  such  a. body  would  give  greater  promise  of 
permanence  and  general  usefulness  than  any  drawn  up  by  the  average 
librarian. 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  system  ciin  not  be  used  in  all  kinds  of 
libraries.  Yet  if  we  take  any  two  university  libraries,  for  example,  or 
any  two  free  iM)pular  libraries,  it  will  be  found  that  they  difler  fi-om 
each  other  mostly  in  size  or  in  degree  of  symmetrj-,  but  not  in  scope, 
nor  in  tiie  character  and  wants  of  their  users.  1  can  see  no  good 
reason  why  all  libraries  of  a  given  class  might  not  use  the  same  general 
metliod  with  mutual  advantage. 

The  principal  reason  why  such  a  scheme  has  not  been  undertaken  is 
cleaily  statvd  in  Profess<u*  Dc  Morgan's  objection  to  a  classed  catalog, 
that  '*it  is  more  diflicult  to  use  than  to  make,  being  one  man's  idea  of 
the  subdivision  of  knowkMlge."' 

No  sj'stem  for  classifying  books  in  large  libraries  can  give  general 
satisfaction  unless  it  be  based  on  something  more  durable  than  per- 
sonal taste.  In  order  to  be  reasonably  permanent  and  usable,  the 
meth(Kl  adopted  must  be  governed  by  some  underlying  principle  of 
association  which  is  cfmimonly  accepted  by  students  iu  the  dift'erent 
departments  of  knowledge.  The  question  as  to  whether  a  uniform 
system  of  cla:4sirication  may  Ix^  practicable  for  a  given  cl.iss  of  libraries, 
resolves  itself  into  the  question  whether  a  methtKl  can  be  found  which 
Avill  be  scientillc  rather  than  arbitrary.  All  schemes  looking  only  to 
in'csent  conveniences  must  soon  result  iu  that  confusion  which  reigns 
in  nearly  all  great  libraries  at  the  present  day  ;  a  confusion  which 
makes  library  service  doul)ly  expensive,  ami  causes  those  irritating 
delavs  with  which  scholars  the  world  over  are  but  too  familiar. 

But  it  is  ol>jecte<l  that  no  h)gical  elassiliealion  of  books  is  possible, 
owing  to  these  two  facts: 

1  The  same  books  may  treat  su(Tessively  of  many  dilTerent  things; 
that  ist(»  say,  it  maybe  of  conqmsite  structure,  or  even  a  conglomerate. 

2  A  book  may  discuss  a  problem  involving  many  entirely  diverse 
])rineiples  and  branches  of  knowledge,  (.•onsequently  our  classes  will 
necessarily  overlap,  and  the  boundary  lines  between  them  will  be 
shadowy. 

But  i)recisely  the  same  difliculties  arise  when  we  attempt  to  classify 
anything  else  whatsoever.     There  may  be  as  many  diirerent  classiflca- 
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tions  of  a  thing  as  it  has  characteristics  which  may  be  measured 
agaiust  those  of  other  things,  and  these  various  classifications  may  be 
etinally  logical,  e<iually  scientific.  Three  dimensions  of  space  would 
not  suffice  to  show  for  any  one  thing  in  nature  all  of  the  relatiousbips 
that  it  bears  to  other  things.  Nothing  of  this  sort  has  been  attempted 
in  any  science,  and  it  is  nnfair  to  criticise  a  classification  of  books  on 
the  gronnd  that  it  does  not  bring  all  correlatives  together.  Wlieu  we 
come  to  conglomerates,  such  as  a  volume  of  essays,  or  15urton's  "Anat- 
omy of  Melancholy,''  we  nuist  ckissily  them  just  as  a  geoh>gist  classifies 
the  conglomerate  rocks,  by  form  or  locality,  rather  than  by  compositiou 
or  structure.  There  is  no  greater  ditliculty  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other. 

The  boundary  lines  l)otween  our  classes  will  often  be  vague  and 
shadowy.  But  so  they  are  in  any  classification.  We  do  not  even  know 
where  i)lant  life  stops  and  animal  life  begins;  yet  that  does  not  prevent 
our  having  a  science  of  botany  and  another  of  zooh)gy. 

The  object  of  a  classification  is  to  bring  together  things  which  are 
like  and  to  separate  things  which  an*  unlike.  It  is  as  easy  to  bring 
together  books  of  similar  scope  as  ti>  bring  together  plants  of  similar 
type.  If  d  iff  ('rent  types  of  plants  can  be  arranged  in  a  system  which 
will  show  their  r<»lative  development,  so  can  the  literature  of  xdauts  be 
arranged  with  scientific  method,  and  so  <'an  all  literature. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  many  scrhemes  of  classilication  are  enslaved 
to  their  notations.  The  attemi>t  to  make  out  of  the  book  number  a 
structural  formula,  showing  the  dependence  of  classes  by  giving  a  sei)- 
arate  figure  or  letter  to  each  stage  of  descent,  invariably  results  in  an 
irrational  classification  disfigured  with  long  and  cabalistic  marks.  The 
object  of  a  notation  is  to  enable  us  to  find  or  replace  a  book  with  ease 
and  certainty.  Anything  that  interferes  with  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
schenu*,  of  classification  shouM  be  made  without  any  thought  of  a  nota- 
tion, and  numbers  assigned  to  it  afterwards,  taking  <'are  to  allow  for 
the  future  growth  of  the  various  classes. 

By  using  a  bo')k  number,  which  shall  in  no  case  Ix*.  longer  or  more  com- 
l>licated  than  1234az  (in  which  thefiguies  are  read  as  integers,  and 
the  order  of  figures  and  letters  is  always  the  same),  it  is  possible  to 
mark  7,000,000  volumes  so  that  each  volume  is  identified  as  it  would  be 
by  an  accession  number.  Furthermore,  such  a  number  will  indicate 
the  exact  rclativ«»  position  of  each  subject,  author,  work,  translation, 
edition,  volume,  coi)y,  in  a  collection  of  7,000,000  volumes,  in  which 
the  books  are  classilied  by  subjects,  on  the  movable  idan,  with  the 
utmost  i)ossible  ^'  closeness,"  and  the  numbers  will  not  fetter  the  clas- 
sification in  any  res])ect  whatever. 

This  being  true,  it  follows  that  if  we  start  with  an  empty  building 
and  let  a  library  grow  u])  within  it  in  the  normal  way,  the  same  nota- 
tion will  suffice  for  a  collection  of  7(M),000  v(dunu»s,  on  the  su]>])osition 
that  the  author  of  the  classification  made  an  average  error  of  90  i>er 
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cent  ill  estimatinjjc  the  growth  of  uveiy  Hubdi vision  in  his  scheme. 
Thereafter,  by  adding  characteis,  he  couhl  provide  for  interpolations  at 
any  point  and  to  any  extent.  A  siinihir  notation  using  nothing  but 
figures  wouhl  be  ((uite  practicable.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  number  longer  than  1LV31.5C7  would  ever  bo  needed  in  any  library, 
gave  a  few  of  the  great  national  collections,  and  this  number  would  be 
read  as  it  stands,  the  figures  before  the  decimal  i)oiiit  being  integers. 

In  order  to  attain  this  we  have  only  to  sacrifice  the  halfway  struc- 
tural formula,  with  its  attendant  halfway  muemonicity. 

UKKKIJENCK  LIST  ON  CLASSIFICATION. 

TIio  foUuwing  list  of  reiercnces  ih  by  no  iiiuuiiH  oxhauHtive.  With  a  few  exceptionH, 
it  includes  only  the  hitor  litcruturo  of  the  Biibjeet.  The  abbreviations  stand  for  the 
follow iiiijr  ]M>riodieals,  etc. : 

Cntlral.  Central nliitt  filr  liibliotht'ksweRon.     Leipzig. 

Conf.  lih.  I.ond.  Confcronco  of  librarians  in  London,  Oct.,  1S77.     London. 

/..  A.  V.  K.  TninHuctioiis  and  proceedings  of  the  annnal  meetings  of  the  Library 

AriHociution  of  the  United  Kingdom.     London. 
L.J.  Library  Join  nul.     Now  York. 

Lih.  'Ihv.  library  iHurrmsor  to  Library  climniLh*].     London. 

Lih.rhron.  Library  <'hronii'lc.     London. 

Ifir.  Rivihta  dolb?  bibliotecbe.     Firenzc. 

L'.  *'.  7C  rep.        U.  S.  Huheau  of  Kdccatiox.     Public  libraries  in  the  United  States 

of  America    .     .     .     Special  report.     Washington,  1876.     8-. 

Classification  of  knowledge. 

Thin  has  a  very  considerable  literature  of  itH  own.  For  a  rdsnnK^  of  the  older  sys- 
tems see  A.  K.  H.  Woodward's  Hysteni  of  universal  science  (Phil.,  1816.  4^" ).  On  the 
scientific  method,  the  following  are  recommended: 

Bain,  A.     Lojri*'.     New  ed.     N.  Y.  (Longmans),  1882.     12^. 

Davidson,  W.  L.     The  logic  of  classification.     (Mind,  12:  233-53.) 

Jevons,  W.  S.     Principles  of  seience.     N.  Y.  (A/<iGWi7/aii),  1874.     2v.     8"-\     One  vol. 

ed.,  1x81).      12-.     His   remarks  on   the  clasHilication  of  books  show  little 

acquaintance  with  the  problem. 
SrKNCKU,  TI.     Classification    (►f  the    sciences.     (In    hitt    Keecnt    discussicms.     N.   Y. 

(App1eton),\xn.     12-.) 
Stanley,  11,  M.     Classification  of  the  sciences.     (Mind,  i»:  265-74.) 

(lnHsifiraiion  of  hooks. 

HISTORY.       Ol'TLINKS    <>F    OLDKU    SYSTKMS.       CRITICISM. 

Coi.i.AN.  K.     Oni  bibliografiska  Hysteinero<'h  bi])liotln*ksiurthoder     .     .     .     Ilelsing- 

fors  (frntrkrU),  1>'61.     8  .     4+(U+13  p. 
Coi'siN.,J.     l>e  Torgaanistion  [«icl  et  de  radministration  des  bibliotheques     .     .     . 

J'aris  (I'tdont-Laiim:!),  1SX2.     Sm.  8  .     [3]-f  11+371  p. 
Ei)WAi:i>.s,  JC.     Memoirs  of   libraries;    including  a  handbook  of  library  economy. 

London  (  7V////«fT),  IS.*)!).     2v.     8  ■. 
FuMAGAi-i.i,  Ci.     Catalughi   di  biblioteche  e   indici   bibliografici      .     .     .      Firenze 

(Satisoni),  IHHl.     K.     1!)+1(M)   p.     (See  Central,   4 :  r)ri6-5S.      Kephart,    L.j,, 

1J:517~I><.) 
' .     i'ella  eolloca/ione  dei   libri   nelle   publdiclio   biblioteche     .     .     .     Firenze 

(.Satmoni ),  I^IU     i<  ■'.     7+lG5+[lJ  p.     (See  lUuschi,  Kiv.,  o :  4G.) 
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Gau, T.     Lottiirc   <li   bibliulogia     .     .     .     Torino   (Uuione    Tijtoffi:  Jul.),  ISGS.     8". 

l.S-f-310p.,  tahle. 
Gkaksei,  A.     finindzilgo  (ler  l»il»lioth«l\slelire     .     .     .     Loipzig  ( nVftrr),  18fX>.     16-. 

12+424  i>.     (Sow  Meyer,  CniiraK,  8 :  54-57.     Jhiischi,  //ir.,  3 :  47.     Hull,  L.  j,, 

16:  118-19.     Tr.  into  Itiiliaii  by  Cai)ra,  1893.) 
Ottixo.G.     Bibliogratiji    .    .    .    2«l   otl.     Milaiio  (//otjj/i).  1892.     IG  .    [3]-84-lGGp. 
aittJ  FrMACfALLi,  ("i.     lUbliothcca  bibliograpbica  italica — (.'atalogo  de^li  Kcritti 

fli  bibliologia,  bibliografia  c  biblioteeononiia  x)ubbli(:ati  in  Italia,  o  ili  qiiclli 

rlsgiiardanti  Tltalia  pubblicati  alT  cstoro     .     .     .     Koma  {Loreto  Pasfjna' 

Uteri),  1889.     8^-.     2l+431  +  [2]  p. 
Tauk,  K.     Pantology;  or,  A  systematic  Hurvoy  of  bunian  knowledjr©     .     .     .     [nlso 

applied   to   the   elassitlcation  of  bookuj.     3d  cd.     riiiladclphia  (Uvyaii  cj* 

Thompfion),  181 1.     S  .     587  p.     12  plaiiH. 
Peignot,  G.     Dictiouuairo  raisoun(5  de  bibliologio     .     .     .     Paris  ( JlUlcr),  1802-4. 

3  V.     8  \ 
Pkt/ii(>li>t,   J.     Bibliotheoa   bibliographica     .     .     .     Leipzig   {Engclm.ajnn)^    1866. 

8-.     12+939  p. 
KiCiior,  G.     .     .     .     Truitc  de  rududuistration  des  bibliotbrqnes  publiques     .     .     , 

Paris  {nu2>ont),  1885.     sm.  8  .     8+421  p. 
Saccoxi-1?I("CI,  Gu'lia.     I'na  visita  ad  alcnne  bibliotecbo  delbi  Svizzera,  dolla  Gcr- 

niania,   o  dell'  Austria.     Firenze  ( CarneBccrhi).  1S92,     sq.   10  \     [2] +288  p. 

+14  fold.     Table-s.     (Kepr.  from  Bit.,  4.) 

.SYSTEMS    OF    CLASS  I  ri  CATION'. 
(Inclndcw  nyiiteiuH  Intonded  for  ciitalugii.) 

BoxAZZi,  G.  Schema  <li  catalogo  sistematiro  \wt  hr  biblioteche  .  .  .  Parma 
{BatUi),  1890.  8-.  [3]— U+105+[ll  p.  (Sec  Fiimagalli, //ir.  2:  78-79. 
Bruschi,  liiv.  3:  47-18.     Bliss,  /..  j.  14:  5-8.) 

BiilTijjii  MusKi  M  SYSTKM.  (Garuett,  Conf.  lib.  Loud.  108-14, 188-93;  /,..;.  2:  194-200. 
(i.  W.  Harris,  L.j.  12:  331-31.  On  the  Cornell  nniv.  a<laptation  «"o  Harris, 
L.j.  16:  138-39.) 

Bhowxijili.,  j.  Science  and  art:  A  theory  of  library  ebissifi  eat  ion.  (Lib,  chron., 
3:  U»-36.) 

CrTTEii,  C.  A.     Another  plan  of  nnmbering  books.     {L.j.  3:  218-51;  4:  88-fH).) 

(Miissilieation  on  the  shelves.     (A../.  4  :  23-1-13.) 

Thirty-live  raaiitt  ten.     {L.j.  7:  (>2-(>3.) 

Exnan'«ive  elassifuation.     [Mr.  Cutter's  now  system.     Seven  ehiKsifirationB, 

eumulative,  adapted  to  libraries  <if  diflerent  sizes.  The  lst-()th  ai"e  pub- 
lished, with  index;  the  7th  is  in  press.  I'uld.  by  the  author.  Forbes  lilirarr, 
North  amp  ton,  Mass.]  (On  Mr,  Cutter's  systems  see  Schwartz,  L.  j.  3:  303. 
Goddard,  L.j.  10:  55-56.  Bliss,  l.j.  14:  212-14.  Kephart,  L.j.  17:  228. 
Thomas,  L.  J.  T.  K.  4-5:  182-81.  Craesel's  Bibli.dln'ksKdire,  2iU5-37. 
Fumagalli's  Delhi  eollDoazinne.  129-31.) 

Dkwky,  Mki.vil.  Deeimal  ebiRsifieation  and  relativ*' index,  .  .  .  5tli  ed.  Boston 
(Libnmi  bureau),  1S91.  Sm.  4\  41  + [2 10] +407-593+ [5]  p.  (1st  ed.,  1876; 
2d,  1885;  3fl.  lS8rt;  4th,  1S91.  Tr.  into  Italian  by  Mondino  in  1885  ( Palermo). 
See  I.  S.  •;?;  y,V;>.,  «2iV-48.  Larned.  L.  j.  7:  127-28.  Lane,  /..  ./.  10:  258 
(Dewey's  reply.  L.j.  10:  316).  Perkins  an<l  Sehwartz.  L.j.  11 :  37-43,  68-74, 
15<;-G0  (Dewey's  reply,  /..,;.  11:  UV-C^,  i:?2-39;  Mann's,  11:  13JM1).  Axon, 
Con/,  lib.  Lout}..  160.  Thomns,  /,.  A.  V.  J(.  4-5:  182.  K;iy.  Mnctrenfh  «»- 
/Mr//,  Ort.,  1881,  p.  621-29  (Thomas's  reply,  Lib.  rhmu.  1  :  181-82).  (iraesel, 
CenfrttLj  3 :  512.  and  his  IJibliothek.slehre,  234.  Fuma^:illi's  Catalo«,'hi,  135-37, 
and  his  Delia  eolloeazione,  126-28,  133.  Larned's  modilication.  in  L.j.  4:  40, 
42.     Fitzpatriek's,  L.  j.  4 :  41.) 
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Edmaxds,  J.     Now  syflt€m  of  classification  nnd  sclu'iiie  for  iinmLering  books    .     .    . 

rinladolpliia   IMcrcantile  library'],  1><SS.  8'\  29  p.     (Sco  also  his  art.  in /i.  j. 

4 :  3^-40,  56.     Soo  Dewer,  L.j.A:  42-44.) 
Flftcher,  W.  I.     Library  classiH cation :  theory  and  practice.     (X.  j.   14:  22-23, 

77-7J>,  113-16.     Sco  B11H8,  L.J,  U:  21i.) 
Library  el uttsificatiun.     K4;printcd,  Avith  alterations,  additions,  and  an  index 

from  his  "Public  libraries  in  America **  [of  same  date].     Boston  {Hohcrin 

liron.),mn.    8'-.     33  p. 
IIaimus,  W.  T.     System  of  classifi cation  [with  an]  essay  on  [the  same],     fin  Cata- 

lof^  of  the  St.  Louis  public  sehool  library  (St.  Louis,  1870.    8^.)  pp.  3-16. 

Sco  r.  A',  'ro  Hep,  G00-G2.     Jonrn.  of  spec,  pkiloB.  4:  114-29.     Thomas,  L,  A, 

V.  7i.  4-5:  1>S1.) 
IIartwic.  O.     Sclunua  des  rcalkatAlo«!^  der  k.  UnivorsitJitsbibliothok  zn  Ualle  n.  S. 

3"*  beiheft  mm  Oentralblatt  fiir  bibliothokswcsen.     Leipzig;  (H^arra«9otp2^c), 

1888.    8^.     [3]-f  346+[4]  p.     (See  Biles,  /..  j,  14 :  245-46.    Tedder,  Uh,  1 :  21. 
IIaiivaki)  r\iv.  ijr.  byktrm.     (On  the  elaMsiticatiou  in  eatalog  and  on  shelves  see 

L.  >.   G:»-10,   54,   116;  9:50-51;  10:259-60;  11:208-9.      Winsor,  Conf.  lib. 

Loud.  If) I.     Also  tbo  index,  to  tlic  8ubject-('atalo;»,  mentioned  below.) 
Lahxkp,  .T.  X.     A  nonnMiclatim*  of  classification.    (L.  J.  9:  62-69.     Bee  Cutter,  Z.^'. 

<J:  lin.     Lane.  /.../.  10:  257-58.) 
Ocii.K,  .J.  .T.     Outline  of  a  new  schoino  of  classification  applicable  to  books.    (Lib. 

ohron.  2:  100.; 
TaI-LKMo,  r.     ClubMaziauc  Uci  libri  a  stumpa  dulT  I.  E.  U.  Palatina,  in  corriapondonza 

di  iin  nuovo  ordinamento  dcllu  scibile  nmauu.    Firenze  {JiibL  Palatina),  1854. 

4'.     lM  +  [l]-f-388p. 
Perkins,  F.  B.     A  rational  classitication  of  literature  for  shelviD^  and  cataloginj^ 

books  in  a  library     .     .     .     Revised  od.     San  Francisco  {the  author)  [now 

sold  by  Liftrari/ twrfrtit,  Boston],  1882.     8^.     57+4  p.     (First  od.,  1881.     See 

also  liu  art.,  L.  j.  4:   22G-34.     Dewey,  X.  >.    7:   60-(i2.     Larnod,  X.  J.  7: 

128-30.     Smith,  L.J,  7:  174.     Thomas,  L.  A.   U.  K,  4-5:  181.     Fumagalli's 

Delia  coUocaziono,  135-36.) 
Poole,  W.  F.    (See  his  article  on  Organization  and  Management  of  Public  Libraries 

in  !\  S.  '70  Hep,  402-95,  and  the  tiudiug  lists  of  Chicago  public  library.) 
ScHLKiKRMACUKK,  A.  A.  K.    BibliographlscUes  system  der  gesammteu  wissenschafts- 

kuude,  mit  ciui-.r  anlcituug  zuin  urdueu  vuu  bibliuthckcu     .     .     .     Braun- 
schweig ( T/e/rri^),  1852.     2v.     8-. 
SciiWAKTZ,  .T.    A  ^'combined"  syst-em  for  arrangiu;;  and  numbering.    (L.J.  3:  0-10. 

See  U.  S.'rn  Rep.  057-00.     Dewey  and  Cutter  in  L.j.     3:  330-40.) 
A  mnemonic   system  of  classitication.     {L.  j,\\  3-7.     Sco  Dewey,  Perkins, 

and  Cutter,  I..j.  4:  92.) 
A  iH.'W  classification  and  notation.     {L.  j.     7:  118-6r».     Sec  also  his  art.,  7y.  J, 

7:  si-sr>.) 

An  nlplinbetico-innemoiiic  system  of  elassifviiiix  and  numbering  books.     {L,.j 
10:  25-27,  77-78,  149-.5tX  174-75,  371-75.    See  Lane,  L.  J.  10:  257.     Lane  and 
Cutter,  L.J.  11:  8-U. ) 

SiiuiiTLicrF,  N.  B.  A  dtjcimal  system  lor  the  arrangement  and  administration  of 
libraries.  WoMon  (prirafclii  inintal),  li<')i'i.  1  .  LlJ+^S^^p.  (A  decimil  sys- 
tem of  notation  ajiplird  to  lixr-d  slielves.  TTsed  in  the  Boston  pnldic  library 
since  lSr>«.     See  Dewov,  /.. /.  l :  01,  120.) 

Smith,  L.  P.  On  the  classification  of  books  .  .  .  Hoston  (Libra rv  frwrertM),  1882. 
8^  70  ]».  (See  his  art,  L,  J,  7:  172-71.  Also  Thomas,  L.  J.  U.  A'.,  4-5:  184. 
FumaguUi  6  i  cl  la  col  locazioue,  13-1-35.) 

STKriENiiAGKN,  K.  DiJ?  ordnmii^spvineipieii  der  Universitjts-Hibliothek  Kitd 
.  .  .  Uwr'^  (HopfrD.lS^X.  8\  0-f US  j).  (See  :ilso  his  f "ber  normalhoheu 
f.  biiehergescliossc.     Kiel,  1885.     8  •.     11  i».) 
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Villa  Pernice,  A.    Norme  perrordinamcuto  dello  biblioteche.     Miluno  (Galli  e  Bai- 

mondi),  1889.     4°.     27  p. 
Zangemeistkk,  K.     System  des  rcal-katalogs  der  Universitiitsbihliotbek  Heidelberg. 

Heidelberg  {Winter),    1885.      1.  8^'.     9+54   p.     (See  Harrassowitz  Central, 

2:  425-27.) 

[Same.     2d  ed.]     Heidelberg  (no  j)u6J.),  1893.  P.     [43]  p. 

Other  references  may  be  found  in  GraeseFs  Bibliotbekslehre,  386,  and  in  Funia- 
galli's  works. 

The  following  indexes  of  Hnbjects  will  be  found  useful : 
Cincinnati  ruJiLic   library.    Subject  index  to  the  location  of    the  books  and 

pamphlets  contained  in  the    .     .     .     library     .     .     .    Cincinnati  (t/t«/i5rary), 

1879.     1.8.     6+[5]— 61p. 
Harvard  University  Library.     Index  to  the  subject  catalog.     Cambridge,  Mass. 

(the  library),  1886-91.    8^.    44-165  p.    For  sale  by  the  Library  bureau,  Boston. 
Ma£8,  C.     Saggio  d'indice  per  materie  a  sistoma  nuovissimo  della  R.  Biblioteca 

Uuiversitaria  di  Roma.     Roma  (Forzani),  1881.     4^.     126-|-ri]  p. 
I  have  not  seen  the  printed  systems  of  classiii cation  of  the  following  libraries: 

Berlin,  K.  k.  Bibliothek. 

Franckfurt  a/M.  Stadtbibliotliek. 

UNIFORMITY   OF    TRACTICE. 

Dewey,  L.j.  3:  231.  Cutter,  LJ,  4:  242;  6:  67.  Richardson,  L.j.  10:  212.  Scud- 
der,  L,j.  12:  224.  L.  A.  U.  K.  committee  on  a  scheme  suitable  for  general 
use,  L.  J.  r.  A'.  4-5:  219-20;  6:  3, 176;  7:  3;  8:  4.  Bradshaw,  L.  J.  U.  K. 
4-5:  220.  Bailey,  Lib,  vhron,  3:  110.  Fumagalli's  Cataloghi,  133,  158-59  (in 
subject  catalogs). 

CLASSIFICATION    BY    SUBJECTS. 

For.— Cutter,  X.  j,  3:  371;  4 :  234-43;  6:  66.  Dewey,  L.  j.  4:  117-20, 101-01.  Per- 
kins, Z/.  j.  4:  2J>.  Nicholson,  Bullon,  and  Cutter,  Conf.  lib.  Land.  165-67. 
Wilson,  L.  J.  U.  K,  2:  79-84.  Poole,  U.  :S.  '70  licp.  492.  FursttMnann,  C'rn- 
tral.  1:  293-i?03  (on  subj.  catal.),  and  Uhlirz,  Central.  1:  4GI-7.  Kay  in 
Ninvtcvnth  century,  July,  1803,  101-9. 

Against. — Dc  Morgan,  JevouH,  Fumagalli,  already  cited,  and  refa.  in  latter  (but  on 
subj.  cat.  see  his  Cataloghi,  125-76).     Magnusson,  Conf,  lib,  Lond.  164-66. 

logical  or  scientific  classification. 

For.— Bliss,  L.j.  7:  104,251;  14:  24(M2,  244.     Kephart,  L.j.  18:  240-42. 
Against.— Fletcher,  L.j.  4:  214.     Schwartz,  L,  j.  7:  229.     Towry  in  Bibliographer, 
5:  168;  6:  62.     Fumagalli*8  Cataloghi,  140  et  seq, 

special  difficulties  of  classification. 

Jones,  Conf.  lib.  Lond.  12  {L.  j.  2:  110).  Perkins,  L.  j.  4:  233-234.  Harrassowitz, 
Central.  2:  426-27. 

CI.AS3IFICATIt)N   OF   PARTICULAR   SUBJECTS. 

Biography.    Lamed,  Z.^'.  7:  129. 

Book  arts.     Cutter,  L.j.  7:  168-72.     Oarr,  L.  j.  9:  172-75. 

Countries.    Cutter,  X.  7.  9:  115-16. 

Fairy  tales,  etc.     Cutter,  L.j.  6:  67. 

Folk  lore.     Cutter,  L.j.  9:  i:^.     Noyes,  L.j.  9:  156.     Richardson  and  Bliss,  L.j. 

9:  177.     Wheatley,  L.j.  9:  188. 
History.    Loinax,  L.  A.  U.  K.  3:  67-68. 
History— freii 0/1.     (Mouod's)  Tedder,  Lib.  1:  15-21. 
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Law.    Lane,  L,  j.  10:  260-61. 

Library  kconomv.    Cutter,  L.j,  7:  271. 

Mathkmatical  6Cifr:NCK8.     Lord  Lindsay,  L.  j,  4:  150-52. 

Mathematics  (Pure).     Kowell,  L.^'.  17:  447. 

Natural  scikncks.     Cutter,  L.  j,  5:  163-66. 

PiiiLosoriiY.     Cutter  and  Lamed,  L,  j.  10:  79-82. 

Rkcrkativk  arts.    Cutter,  L.j,  10:  6-7. 

8iiAKR8rKARiANA.    Cutter,  L,j.  9:  137-38.     Noyeii,  X.J.  9:  156.     Tedder,  L.  j,  11: 

441-42,  441>. 
SociOLCKiV.     Lamed,  L,j,9:  66-69. 
Theology.     Kichardson,  LJ.8:  320-21. 

U.  S.  (States).     Cutter,  L.  J.  205-8.     G.  W.  Harris,  Cornell  univ.  bulletin,  Nov.,  1889. 
Zoology.    Mann,  Z.j.  5:  143-44. 
Classification  of  a  scientific  society's  library.     Scudder,  L,  J,  12:  221-24.     Bailey, 

Lib.  chron.  3:  109-14. 
Classiiicatiou  of  a  typograpliical  library.     Reed,  Lib,  4:  36-44. 
Classiticatiou  of  photographic  collections.     Borden,  L,j,  17:  195-97. 

LOOSE   OR   CLOSE   CLASRIFICATIOX. 

FoK  Loosi:.— Sfhwaitz,  L.j.  3:  :W2.  Edmands,  L.j.Q:  119.  Fletcher,  X.  J.  10 :  316; 
1 1 :  200-12,  353 ;  14 :  22-23.  Wheatley,  Conf.  lib.  Lond.,  128.  Kerler,  Central, 
6:  H\-SO. 

For  close.— (Jarnett.  L.j.  2:  198.  Nicholson,  L.j,  2:  268.  Cutter,  L.j.  3:  340,453; 
4:  210-41;  6:  66,119;  10:  180-84,  403,  467;  11:  167,  180-84;  14:  153-54;  15: 
clOO.  Poole,  L.j,  6:  122.  Lane,  L.j.  10:  260;  11:  352-53.  Dewey,  L,j.  11: 
350-53.  Lamed,  lUscoe,  Richardson,  and  Coe,  L.j.  11:  352-53.  May,  L,  j. 
12:  80.     Cole,  L.  j.  12:  356-60. 

F1XE1>   OR  MOVABLE   LOCATION. 

For  fixed.— Winsor,  L.j.  6:  116. 

For  movable.— Cutter,  L.  j.  4:  2i»4,236;  6:  68-69.  Poole,  X.^*.  6:  121-22,  and  U,  S. 
'70  Rep.,  494. 

SUBORDINATE   ARRANGEMENT. 

Dewey,  L.j.  11:  296-301. 

AuTHOHS.     8ee  the  Cutter  and  Sanborn  author  tables  (Boston,  Library  bureau) ;  also 

the  Kdmands  table  in  his  new  system  of  classif.,  and  his  art.,  L.j.  4:  38-40, 

56.     Dewey,  /..  j.  4 :  43.     Cutter,  L.  j.  4 :  45-46 ;  12 :  251-52, 549.    Massey,  L.j. 

6:  7-9.     On  (ireek  and  Latin  authors  see  Lane,  L.  j.  9:  50-51,  and  Cutter, 

L.j.  11:  2S0-i<d. 
Size.     Dewey,  L.j.  4:  118-20. 
Chronologic.     Arnold's.  L.  j.  6:  (ci6.     Biscoe,  /..  j.  10:  246-47.     G.  P[oggialif]  Is 

Xirrr  (bibl.  r<^t.).    9:  252-56. 
Accession.     Dewey,  L.  j.  4  :  120, 
Titles  (ex.  of  ditliciilties).     Cutter,  L,j.  12:  355. 

Xotation. 

On    MIXINli    LKTTEKS   AND   FIGURES.       CuttCF,  L.j,l'.    195-96. 

Lkxgui  of  svMiioLS.     CuttcF,  L.j.  4:  47.     Cole,  L.j.  12:  359-60. 

Large  rase.     Dewey,  L.j.  4:  7-10,  75-78.     Cutter,  L.j.  4:  88-90;  7:  62-63.     Bliss, 

L.j.  16:  6.     Marshall,  L.  A.  U.  K.  3:  77-86, 
Mnemonics.     Richardson,  X.j.  10:  208-11.     Schwartz,  L.  j.  11 :  232-44.     Soule,  X.^. 

14:  286. 
Notation  for  small  libraries.     Cutter,  L.j.  12:  324-26,  430-31. 
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Loan  Systems. 

By  Mary  Wright  Pli^mmer,  Librarian  Pratt  Iiistitntc,  Brooklyn. 

Definition. — The  charging-  or  loan  aystein  is  that  part  of  a  library's 
adiniiiistratioii  by  which  chiefly  its  commuuication  with  borrowers  is 
carried  ou.  The  word  loan  applies  to  it  because  the  books  are  lent, 
and  the  word  c7mr//j«^  because  every  library,  no  matter  how  small,  with 
any  pretense  to  method,  has  some  way  of  keeping  account  of  these 
loans. 

Requisites. — The  characteristic  of  a  loan  system  best  appreciated 
by  the  public  is  the  speed  with  which  it  can  receive  and  deliver  books. 
The  trifling  annoyance  of  having  to  wait  a  few  minutes  for  a  book  will 
drive  many  i)ersons  away  from  a  library,  and  to  a  certain  extent  fioui 
the  habit  of  reading.  It  therefore  behooves  the  library  administrators 
to  consider  speed  when  i>lanning  their  charging  system. 

Another  requisite  is  simplicity,  not  only  because  it  implies  speed  and 
makes  the  work  easier,  but  because  it  insures  greater  accuracy.  The 
more  complicated  the  system  the  greater  the  chance  for  error. 

The  third  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the  less  the  borrowers  part 
in  the  operation  the  better  he  likes  the  system.  The  library  must  bo 
sui'c  that  it  asks  of  him  only  the  facts  absolutely  necessary  to  fill  his 
order,  and  that  any  red  tape  should  be  kept  behind  the  desk. 

These  three  things,  then,  are  essential,  for  it  is  certain  that  if  there 
is  more  than  one  library  in  a  place  ])eople  will  go  to  the  one  where  they 
are  most  <piickly  waited  ou  with  the  least  trouble  to  themselves,  and 
with  the  fewest  mistakes. 

A  library,  even  a  free  library,  is  a  business  institution,  and  must  keep 
a  record  of  its  transactions.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  keep  no  accounts 
in  order  to  please  the  people  and  send  them  away  sooner  as  it  would 
be  to  enter  no  charges  against  the  customers  of  a  shop.  The  tangle 
that  its  afl'iiirs  would  soon  find  themselves  in  would  be  infinitely  more 
troublesome  to  the  borrower  than  the  short  time  spent  in  waiting  while 
the  library  recorded  a  few  essential  facts.  It  should  therefore  be  taken 
for  granted,  in  deciding  on  a  charging  system,  that  the  public  will  be 
patient  and  reasonable  if  the  library  does  not  impose  on  it. 

The  library,  if  it  keeps  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  must  know 
what  it  is  doing.  It  is  easy  (^nough  to  hand  out  books  day  after  day 
without  knowing  or  caring  whether  more  people  are  reading  than  this 
time  a  year  ago,  whether  the  best  books  are  really  called  for,  what  the 
prevailing  taste  of  the  reading  conuiuinity  is,  whether  people  are  grad- 
ually accumulating  private  collections  of  books  at  the  library's  expense, 
whether  everyone  is  getting  an  eipial  chance  at  the  popular  books, 
where  a  book  is  that  people  keep  calling  for  and  that  does  not  make  its 
appearance,  and  a  dozen  other  things  that  will  occur  to  every  libra- 
rian as  details  that  he  must  know  in  order  to  be  master  of  the  situation. 
If  libraries  were  conducted  on  the  guesswork  plan,  librai'ianship  woidd 
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deserve  small  pay  and  smaller  honor,  for  an  automaton  could  be  con- 
structed tliat  Avould  take  in  and  band  out  books,  and  learned  pigs  bave 
been  taught  to  jnck  out  numbers  and  letters. 

The  charging  system  should,  to  a  great  extent,  tell  whether  the 
libniry  is  really  of  use  to  the  community,  and  in  order  to  do  this  it 
must  put  the  library  in  possession  of  certain  statistics.  The  question 
is  how  to  get  these  statistics  at  least  cost  of  time  and  trouble  to  the 
public,  with  least  exxienditurc  of  labor  and  least  risk  of  error  on  the 
part  of  the  library. 

Questions  answered  by  charging  systems.— In  1882  the  librarian 
of  the  Milwaukee  i>ublic  library  sent  to  the  IAbray*y  journal  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  20  questions,  answered  by  the  charging  system  of  that 
library.  The  (luestions  in  parentheses  have  been  added  in  preparing 
this  paper,  in  order  to  make  these  questions  a  basis  for  examination  of 
various  charging  systems: 


{ 


1 

2 

3 
4 

5 
G 

i 


Ls  a  given  book  out? 

It*  out,  who  Las  it  f 

AVlu'U  (lid  he  tako  it? 

^Vhen  is  it  to  be  sent  for  as  overdue? 

Has  the  book  ever  been  out? 

How  many  times  and  when  ha."  the  book  been  out? 

How  many  (and  what)  books  wore  issued  on  a  given  day? 
7a  (How  many  (and  what)  books  aro  duo  on  a  given  day?) 
8    How  many  (nn<l  what)  books  in  each  chiss  were  issued  on  a  given  day! 
0    How  many  (and  what)  books  aro  now  out,  charged  to  borrowers? 

10  How  many  (and  what)  books  aro  at  the  bindery  t 

11  Hob  a  certaiu  book  been  rebound,  and  wheu? 

12  What  books  have  been  discarded? 

13  Does  the  circulation  of  a  discarded  book  warrant  its  being  replaced? 

14  Has  a  given  borrower  a  book  charged  to  him? 
14a  (How  many  books  are  charged  to  him?) 
14b  (What  books  are  charged  to  him?) 

15  How  many  i>er80iis  have  now  books  charged  to  them? 
10     Arc  these  the  persons  who  registered  earliest  or  latest? 

17  llow  often  has  a  borrower  made  use  of  the  library  f 

18  Has  a  borrower  liad  a  given  book  before? 
10     Wliat  has  beoii  the  oharactcr  of  the  borrower's  reading? 

20  Is  the  borrower's  card  still  in  force  and  used  i 

21  (Has  this  i)erson  a  right  to  draw  books ^) 

Tlio  i>rin('iple  of  the  grouping  given  above  will  be  readily  understood 
to  bo  a  r()u«rh  classifieation  b.v  book,  date,  and  borrower's  aeconnt. 

It  does  not  follow  necessarily  that  the  system  whieh  answers  the  most 
questions  is  the  best,  for  they  may  be  answered  at  an  expense  of  time 
and  labor  out  of  all  lU'oportion  to  the  valne  of  the  information.  That  is 
a  point  which  each  library  nuist  decide  for  itself.  The  college  library, 
the  free  city  library,  the  village  library,  have  a  widely  diflenng  i)atron- 
agc  and  qnite  as  widely  diifering  resonrces. 

Loan  systems  nniy  be  ronghly  divided  into  fonr  groups:  Ledger  sys- 
tems, temporary-slii)  systems,  permanent-slip  or  card  systems, indicator 
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systems.  There  are  many  ingenious  devices  tliat  belong  to  none  of 
these,  but  they  are  used  in  so  few  libraries  that  they  hardly  merit  the 
name  of  system. 

Ledger  Bystem. — By  ledger  system  we  now  mean  a  system  in  which 
books  are  used  for  recording  charges.  It  is  often  taken  for  granted 
that  in  using  a  ledger  the  library  keeps  its  accounts  only  under  the 
borrower's  uame^  but  it  is  possible  to  keep  trace  of  the  books  also,  and 
even  to  keep  the  accounts  by  date.  Originally  the  charges  were  made 
in  a  daybook,  a  simple  daily  record  of  transactions  such  as  kept  by 
any  retail  shopman.  No  doubt  it  was  considered  a  great  step  in 
advance  when  the  library  began  to  post  these  daily  entries  in  a  regu- 
lar ledger  instead  of  looking  back  through  all  its  charges  till  the  one 
wanted  was  found. 

The  ledger  account  by  borrower  has  the  borrower's  name  for  a  head- 
ing and  should  have  a  page  to  itself  in  order  that  no  two  borrowers 
shall  have  the  same  folio  number.  The  call  number  of  the  book  and 
the  date  of  issue  are  noted  in  pencil  in  columns  or  squares  ruled  for 
them,  and  when  the  book  is  returned  the  borrower's  folio  number,  if  he 
has  forgotten  it,  may  be  found  from  the  index  at  the  back  of  the  ledger, 
and  the  entry  is  either  crossed  off  or  the  date  of  return  noted,  which 
closes  the  account  till  another  book  is  drawn.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  method  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

ADVANTAGES. 

1.  The  entries  can  not  be  lost  or  mislaid. 

2.  The  ledger  takes  np  less  space  than  the  same  information  in  any  other  form. 

3.  It  can  be  han<Ued  rapidly. 

4.  '  The  borrower's  previous  reading  shows  and  may  help  in  making  selections  for 
him  or  x>revent  the  second  taking  of  a  book  by  mistake. 

5.  It  is  easy  to  tell  when  a  borrower's  connection  with  the  library  ceases  and  how 
many  live  accounts  there  are  on  the  book. 

DISADVANTAGES. 

1.  Impossible  to  change  the  order  of  accounts  to  alphabetio'  or  other  order  to  get 
at  certain  fact«. 

2.  l\iges,  when  soiled,  can  not  be  replaced. 

3.  ^  In  the  course  of  time  an  active  reader  may  have  several  folio  numbers,  which 
would  tend  to  confusion. 

4.  Bnt  one  person  can  use  the  ledger  at  a  time. 

5.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  at  the  deliuqnent  accounts  in  order  to  send 
notices. 

Applying  the  test  of  our  21  questions,  we  lind  that  it  answers  easily 
14-20,  inclnsive,  nearly  all,  in  fact,  that  apply  to  the  reader;  but  with 
great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  cau  the  answers  to  1-13  be  found.  By  means 
of  a  daybook,  questions  7  and  8  may  be  answered  also.    This  gives  the 


*  This  advantage  and  this  disadvantage  may  be  found  in  some  other  systems. 
*This  necessitates  an  index  to  find  the  borrower's  page  while  the  card  system  is  its 
own  index.— M.  D. 
'  This  advantage  and  this  disadvantage  may  be  found  in  some  other  systems. 
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additional  itdvanlages  that  the  charge  is  very  quickly  made,  the  post- 
iu^  being  postponed  to  a  leisure  moment,  and  that  the  circulation  of 
each  day  can  be  easily  classified,  footed  up,  and  set  down.  This  book, 
like  the  ledger,  can  be  used  by  only  one  person  at  a  time,  and  it  can 
not  be  used  for  discharging  debts  unless  the  date  be  given  as  a  key. 

In  the  Library  journal  for  1883  a  descriptiou  is  given  of  the  method 
used  by  many  Canadian  libraries,  notably  those  of  the  Mechanics' 
institutes,  in  which  two  ledgers  figure,  the  one  arranged  by  readers* 
accounts,  the  other  by  call  numbers  for  the  books,  making  book 
accounts.  A  daybook  is  used  with  this  system,  for  the  sake  of  speedy 
charging. 

To  the  borrower  the  daybook  charge  is  very  likely  to  be  satisfactory, 
lie  has  only  to  give  the  call  number  of  the  book  wanted  and  his  name. 
The  charge  is  dashed  down  and  he  does  not  need  to  wait.  When  he 
returns  the  book^  his  name  or  folio  number  refers  to  the  charge,  now  on 
the  ledger,  which  is  crossed  oft'  or  the  date  of  return  jotted  down  oppo- 
site it,  and  that  is  all.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  time  and  labor  given 
to  rewriting  every  charge,  or  the  difficulties  that  arise  each  day  from 
the  fact  that  the  library  has  no  account  with  the  book. 

Temporary-slip  system-— The  inflexibility  of  the  ledger  system 
could  not  fail  to  be  felt,  and  it  has  been  superseded  in  many  libraries  by 
tiie  tenii)()rary  slip  system,  of  which  a  great  advantage  over  the  ledger 
system  is  that  more  than  one  person  at  a  time  can  be  engaged  in  charg- 
ing and  discharging  books.  The  slips  may  be  used  exactly  as  the 
ledger  pages  are  used  to  keep  an  account  with  the  reader,  the  difference 
in  that  case  being  that  the  ledger  is  a  permanent  and  the  slip  a  tem- 
porary record.  The  slip  may  be  written  out  by  the  borrower,  in  which 
case  it  serves  as  a  receipt,  or  by  the  assistant  for  the  sake  of  greater 
speed.  It  is  usually  required  that  the  borrower's  name  or  number,  the 
call  number  of  the  book  (or  its  author  and  title),  and  the  date  be 
written.  When  the  book  is  returned  and  fines  paid,  if  any,  the  slip 
may  be  destroyed  or  returned  to  the  borrower.  The  slii)s  may  be 
ariauge<l  in  a  tray  or  in  pigeonholes  in  any  of  three  ways;  (1)  With 
guide  cards  or  blocks  for  each  day,  making  a  daybook;  (2)  by  bor- 
rower's name  or  number,  making  an  acccmnt  with  the  borrower;  (3)  by 
call  number,  making  an  account  with  the  book. 

The  first  arrangement  has  the  advantages  of  the  regular  daybook  as 
to  speed,  provided  that  all  that  is  written  on  the  slip  be  the  borrower's 
name  or  number  and  the  call  number.  The  date  is  here  not  necessary, 
althougli  it  is  well  to  have  it  lest  a  slip  should  by  accident  bo  taken 
from  its  compartment.  The  slip  is  then  dropped  into  the  tray  in  the 
proper  date  division,  and  the  borrower  goes  away  with  his  book.  The 
disadvantage  is  also  the  same,  that,  without  remembering  the  date,  a 
charge  can  not  be  canceled.  It  would  be  i)ossible  to  keep  a  ledger  in 
connection  with  this  arrangement  of  slips,  as  with  the  regular  daybook. 
The  questions  answered  would  then  be  7, 8, 9, 14-20.    It  has  the  ad  van- 
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tage  over  the  daybook  that  after  tlie  arrangement  by  date  tbo  slips 
can  be  put  in  a  subarraugemeut  by  borrower's  number  or  call  number, 
and  that  the  dates  once  written  on  the  guides  do  not  have  to  be  rewrit- 
ten. The  daybook,  on  the  other  hand,  by  tlie  mere  lapse  of  time, 
becomes  a  record  of  delin<pients  in  such  shai)c  that  it  can  not  be  lost, 
whereas  the  delinquent  slips,  in  order  to  be  quite  safe,  must  be  copied 
into  a  book  after  a  certain  period. 

When  the  slips  are  arranged  by  borrower's  name  or  number,  they 
represent  the  borrower's  ledger  with  its  outstanding  accounts  only. 
As  the  slips  themselves  are  usually  of  thin  i)ai)er,  it  is  customary  to 
have  cardboard  guides,  each  bearing  a  borrower's  name  or  number,  or 
both,  and  when  the  charge  is  made  the  slip  is  dropped  behind  or  in  front 
of  the  borrower's  card  and  remains  there  while  the  book  is  out.  If  the 
guides  are  arranged  by  borrowers'  numbers  there  must  be  an  alphabetic 
index  to  the  tray,  as  the  numbers  are  often  forgotten.  This  system 
answers  questions  9,  14,  14a,  14b,  15,  10.  The  questions  17-20,  which 
are  answered  by  the  ledger  system,  can  not  be  solved  by  any  temiwrary 
record.  The  main  advantage  of  this  way  of  keeping  the  borrowers' 
accounts  is  the  one  mentioned  above  as  pertaining  to  any  slip  system, 
that  more  than  one  person  may  work  at  it  at  one  time.  It  requires  more 
writing  than  the  leilger,  inasmuch  as  the  borrower's  name  or  numl>er 
must  be  recorded.  The  dilliculty  of  getting  at  the  number  of  overdue 
books  is  quite  as  great,  and  if  delinquent  notices  are  sent  the  whole 
tray  nmst  be  overhauled  periodically.  If  these  notices  are  sent  only 
at  long  intervals,  as  in  many  subscription  libraries,  this  is  not  so  strong 
an  objection  as  in  the  case  of  public  libraries,  which  must  send  out 
notices  daily.  To  the  college  library,  or  one  that  was  watchful  of  its 
influence  on  various  classes  of  readers,  the  fact  that  tlie  record  of  a 
borrower's  reading  could  not  be  kept  would  be  a  strong  objection  to  the 
temix>rary  slip  system. 

The  third  arrangement,  that  of  keeping  the  slips  in  order  of  the  call 
number  of  the  books,  has  been  seldom  tried  where  the  slips  were  for 
temporary  use  only.  It  answers  questions  1-4,  9.  The  objection  with 
regard  to  dc»lin<iuent  notices  holds  here,  as  in  the  previous  arrangement. 
Any  change  in  the  character  of  the  circulation  within  a  given  period 
would  fail  to  be  noticed  by  this  system.  Its  main  advantage  lies  in  its 
speedy  answer  to  questions  1,  2,  and  3,  questions  which  are  more  often 
asked,  ]XThaps,  than  any  other,  and  in  its  convenience  when  it  becomes 
time  to  take  the  inventory.  It  is  but  fair  to  the  last  two  arrangements 
to  say  that  if  the  day's  circulation  is  kept  apart  from  the  other  charges 
till  it  can  be  classified  and  counted,  one  of  the  above  disadvantages,  the 
inability  to  discover  changes  in  the  character  of  the  general  reading, 
would  disappear,  and  questions  7  and  8  could  be  answered. 

In  some  libraries  the  slip  is  made  large  enough  to  serve  for  a  list  of 
books,  and  if  handed  back  to  the  borrower  when  he  returns  one  book 
may  serve  him  to  select  another. 
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The  late  librarian  of  Princeton,  Dr.  F.  Yiuton,  snggested  in  Library 
journal  J  2:53-7,  that  the  slips,  before  being  sorted  in  their  pigeon- 
holes, be  copi^l,  in  order  to  make  two  arrangements  possible,  one  by 
borrowers  and  one  by  books.  Whenever  there  is  copying  done,  there 
is  an  extra  liability  to  mistakes,  and  the  writer  suggests,  instead,  the 
nse  of  the  carbon  copy  used  by  many  dry  goods  and  notion  houses  to 
make  duplii-ate  checks  for  goods  bought.  Both  entries  would  be  in 
the  same  writing,  made  simultaneously,  and  if  one  was  connect  the 
other  would  have  to  be. 

Card  system. — The  card  systetn  differs  from  the  slip  system  chiefly 
from  the  fti<"t  that  the  cards,  larger  and  more  durable  than  slips,  are 
kei)t  a^^  a  i)ernianent  record.  Aside  from  this,  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  limitation,  admit  of  the  same  an^angement,  and  answer  the  same 
purposes  as  slips. 

If  but  one  kind  of  card  is  used  by  the  library,  it  can  be  arranged 
with  others  to  form  an  account  with  the  borrower,  with  the  book,  or  by 
datr*;  and  tlio  same  subarrangements  possible  with  the  slips  are  possi- 
ble here.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  ifre  the  same  as  with 
the  same  arrangement  of  slips.  With  cards  it  is  advisable  to  have 
ruled  cohunns  to  keep  the  record.  If  the  card  is  a  borrower's  card, 
tlie  columns  should  contain  the  call  number  and  the  dates  of  taking 
and  of  return.  If  it  is  a  book  card,  that  is,  kept  in  order  of  the  call 
numbers,  the  columns  should  contain  borrower's  number  and  dates. 
Some  libraries  show  the  discharge  of  a  debt  by  stamping  or  x>onching 
out  the  charge  instead  of  stamping  the  return  date,  which  is  thus  lost 
from  the  records.  The  borrower's  card,  kept  by  the  library,  answers 
questions  14-20,  inclusive.  By  keeping  the  day's  charges  in  a  separate 
place  till  the  end  of  the  day's  circulation,  questions  7  and  8  may  be 
answered.  If  a  single  card  is  a  book  card,  it  will  answer  questions 
1-0,  13,  18,  with  7  and  8  if  the  day's  charges  are  kept  apart  and 
counted.  If  the  book  card  is  used,  it  may  be  kept  in  a  pocket  in  the 
book  when  the  book  is  in,  or  it  may  be  placed  in  a  separate  tray  at  the 
desk  to  show  what  books  are  in  and  save  useless  trips  to  the  shelves. 
Used  in  this  way,  it  helps  to  form  a  card  indicator,  at  the  same  time 
lessening  the  risk  of  loss  of  the  card.  If  the  cards  of  books  out  are 
kept  in  strict  call-number  order,  without  subarrangement  by  date,  they 
may  serve  to  indicate  instantly  the  books  out  and  thus  fullill  the  same 
office.  The  pocket  for  the  book  card  is  very  generally  used  in  libraries 
that  have  the  book  card.  It  serves  for  the  borrower's  card  when  the 
book  is  out,  in  case  the  borrowtT  carries  his  own  card,  and  lessens  the 
risk  of  its  loss.  The  labor  of  i>ocketing  and  repocketing,  however,  is 
considerable,  and  even  aside  from  this,  the  writer  questions  whether 
for  the  library  with  few  attendants  the  advantages  from  the  card  indi- 
cator do  not  outweigh  those  from  the  use  of  the  pocket. 

The  card  has  an  advantage  over  the  slip,  inasmuch  as  the  library 
can  obtain  from  it,  according  to  the  arrangement  by  book  or  borrower, 
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a  record  of  the  book's  use  or  the  borrower's  reading.  It  is  customary, 
in  date  systems,  to  have  the  date  of  takiiii;'  written  or  stamped  some- 
where in  the  book,  either  on  the  pocket  or  on  a  date  slip  tipped  into  the 
book,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  fact  to  the  memory  of  bor- 
rower or  assistant. 

•  Ti¥0-card  system. — We  come  now  to  the  tico  card  systemsy  in  which 
the  cards  are  those  of  the  borrower  and  of  the  book,  the  latter  kept 
usually  in  date  order.  We  shall  take  up  first  the  system  which  allows 
(or  obliges)  the  borrower  to  carry  his  own  card  and  present  it  when  he 
wants  a  book.  This  provision  answers  at  once  question  21,  the  i)re- 
sumption  being  that  if  the  borrower  is  not  the  person  ))resenting  the 
card  he  has  delegated  his  authority  to  that  person  by  giving  him  the 
card.  A  system  without  any  card  carried  by  the  borrower  either  causes 
the  library  to  run  the  risk  of  giving  books  to  [lersons  who  have  no  right 
to  draw  thon,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Apiuentices  library  in  New 
York  city,  must  require  a  written  order  when  a  book  is  wanted  and 
no  boot  is  returned  for  exchange,  and  compare  the  signature  of  the 
order  with  that  on  the  register.  The  library  with  a  small  clientele  runs 
no  great  risk  in  requiring  no  card  of  identification,  as  every  borrower 
would  be  apt  to  be  known  at  the  library,  but  the  city  library,  with  its 
large  and  ever-shifting  body  of  readers,  must  have  some  method  of 
identifying  them  and  the  card  is  certainly  the  simplest. 

The  borrower's  card  for  identification  and  the  same  as  a  part  of  the 
charging  system  are  different  things.  For  either  use,  the  card  should 
contain  the  borrower's  name,  address,  number,  and  the  date  of  expira- 
tion of  his  privileges. 

There  is  a  risk  in  making  the  borrower's  card  an  essential  part  of  the 
charging  system  when  it  is  carried  by  the  borrower,  on  account  of  the 
liability  to  loss;  but  if  the  facts  noted  on  it  serve  simj^ly  as  a  check  or 
to  corroborate  the  record  kept  at  the  library,  the  question  becomes 
simply  one  of  economy  of  time  and  labor.  The  two-card  system  most 
widely  used  is  probably  that  in  which  the  borrower's  card  records  the 
call  number  and  date,  and  the  book  card  the  borrower's  number  and 
date.  On  the  return  of  a  book,  the  dating  slip  in  it  and  the  date  on 
the  borrower's  card  should  confirm  each  other,  the  lattei'  can  be  marked 
with  date  of  return  and  handed  back,  while  the  book  card  can  be 
easily  found  by  means  of  the  number  in  the  book  at  any  convenient 
moment,  whether  kei)t  in  strict  call-number  order  or  by  date.  When 
found,  the  date  of  return  is  noted  on  it,  the  card  placed  in  the  pocket 
or  the  catd  indicator,  and  the  process  is  complete.  It  will  be  noted 
that  very  little  of  this  has  to  be  done  in  the  borrower's  presence.  The 
question  arises,  of  what  use  is  the  call  number  on  the  borrower's  card, 
as  it  seems  to  be  unnecessary  in  the  checking  off  process.  It  gives,  of 
course,  a  record  of  the  borrower's  reading,  but  as  he  carries  it  that  is 
of  no  particular  value  to  the  librarian.  It  gives  no  clew  to  the  book,  if 
lost,  as  the  card  is  generally  kept  in  the  pocket  and  lost  with  the  book. 
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Some  libraries  diBi)ense  with  this  record,  therefore,  and  save  the  time 
of  writing.  By  doing  this,  the  amount  of  writing  before  a  book  goes 
out  is  reduced  to  the  date  on  the  borrower's  card,  and  the  borrower's 
number  and  date  on  the  book  card.  This  item  can  be  omitted,  however, 
only  in  case  the  library  allows  but  one  book  on  a  card.  The  question 
may  also  be  asked,  what  is  the  use  of  the  date  on  the  book  card,  if  it 
is  already  on  the  borrower's  card  and  in  the  book,  and  the  book  cards 
are  kept  in  date  arrangement?  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  book 
card  is  a  record  kei)t  by  the  library,  and  the  time  of  keeping  a  book  is 
often  a  matter  of  interest  in  the  gathering  of  statistics  and  a  guide 
to  a  reader's  thoroughness;  another,  that  if  a  book  card  should  get 
out  of  its  compartment  by  accident,  there  would  be  no  way  of  finding 
its  place  again  if  it  bore  no  date. 

By  this  system  questions  1-9, 13-14, 17-21  are  answered.  Questions 
10-12  may  bo  answered  by  any  system  using  the  book  card,  provided 
the  cards  of  books  sent  to  the  binder  or  discarded  are  kept  in  separate 
c«>nipartments  in  the  charging  tray,  by  order  of  their  call  numbers. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  answers  to  questions  14, 17, 
19,  20,  and  21  are  in  the  hands  of  the  borrower  and  liable  at  any  time 
to  be  lost.  This  system,  with  variations,  is  growing  in  favor  among 
librarians,  and  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  Milwaukee  i)ublic  library,  the  Appren- 
tices' library  of  New  York  City,  the  library  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum, 
and  of  the  Buffalo  library  has  been  described  in  the  Library  journal 
with  some  fullness  and  will  be  found  interesting  and  suggestive,  but 
would  occupy  too  much  space  if  described  here.  Of  the  few  card  sys- 
tems which  are  in  use  in  Eiiglish  libraries,  we  may  mention  the  system 
of  the  Bradford  library,  which  is  described  in  the  Library,  vol.  3:  390. 

Dummy  system. — The  dummy  system  is  an  ingenious  one  for  use 
in  libraries  with  a  limited  constituency.  Each  borrower  is  represented 
by  a  wooden  dummy,  with  his  name  and  number  on  the  outer  edge. 
The  sides  are  covered  with  paper  ruled  in  columns.  When  a  borrower 
wishes  a  book  his  dummy  is  taken  from  the  ali>habetic  or  numerical 
arrangement  in  which  it  is  kept,  the  call  number  and  date  of  issue 
noted  on  it,  and  it  then  takes  the  place  of  the  book  on  the  shelf.  The 
return  of  the  book  gives  the  call  number,  the  dummy  is  found  and  the 
charge  canceled,  the  book  returned  to  its  place,  and  the  dummy  is 
ready  for  another  charge  and  to  take  the  place  of  another  book.  If 
there  is  a  call  for  a  book  not  in,  the  dummy  shows  who  has  it  and  when 
it  is  due.  This  answers  questions  1-4,  9-9a,  15,  when  the  borrower  is 
using  a  book,  and  14,  17,  IS,  19,  when  he  has  no  book. 

Indicator  System. — It  is  said  that  where  the  indicator  is  used  for 
charging,  as  in  many  English  libraries,  the  same  method  does  not  prevail 
in  any  two  libraries;  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  various  sys- 
tems; they  differ  from  American  (charging  systems  chiefly  in  making  use 
of  a  i)eri)endicular  instead  of  a  horizontal  tray  for  the  cards  or  blocks. 
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The  indicator  is  a  large  wooden  frame  containing  tiny  oblong  pigeon- 
liole»,  into  which  arc  fitted  blocks,  pegs,  or  cardboard  slips  represent- 
ing the  books  in  the  library,  or  certain  classes  of  books.  On  both  ends 
of  the  block  is  printed  the  call  number  of  the  book,  one  end  having  a 
blue  ground,  the  other  a  red  one.  By  making  the  red  represent  books 
in,  and  the  blue  books  out,  the  public  can  tell  at  once  if  a  given  book 
can  be  had  and  need  not  ask  useless  questions.  The  saving  of  time 
and  labor,  therefore,  is  greater  than  with  the  card  indicator,  whore  the 
assistant  has  to  look  through  the  cards  in  order  to  say  if  a  book  is  in, 
but  both  devices  save  unnecessary  journeys  to  the  shelves,  and  the 
card  indicator  occupies  less  space.  The  use  of  the  block  indicator  is 
confined,  so  far,  almost  entirely  to  British  libraries.  Where  the  indi- 
cator is  used  for  charging,  the  block  is  sujierseded  by  a  tiny  book  in 
which  the  charges  are  made,  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  book  being  col- 
ored like  the  blocks  referred  to. 

A  feature  that  exists  in  some  of  the  indicator  systems  and  in  many 
card  systems  is  the  movable  dato  tray.  The  date  register  of  the  indi- 
cator has,  for  instance,  11  columns  for  books  not  overdue  and  one  extra 
column  for  overdue  books,  and  the  date  tray  has  14  compartments  for 
the  former  and  one  for  the  latter.  These  trays  move  from  right  to  left. 
As  to-day's  circulation  becomes  yesterday's,  its  tray  is  moved  one  si)ace 
to  the  left,  while  the  fourteenth  tray  shows  that  all  cards  left  in  it 
represent  books  one  day  overdue.  Tliesc  are  removed  to  the  tray  for 
delinquents,  leaving  the  empty  tray  to  be  used  for  the  day's  circulation. 

For  a  brief  historical  treatment  of  charging  systems  and  the  statis- 
tics of  their  use  by  United  States  libraries  in  1880,  see  admirable  roj^ort 
by  H.  J.  Carr,  in  A.  L.  A.  proceedings  for  1880,  pages  203-214. 

For  bibliography  of  charging  systems  from  1870  to  1888,  see  appendix 
to  above  report,  or  X.  j.,  ISSO,  14:  213-214. 

Since  1888  have  {ippeared: 

ScnwAKTZ,  J.     Apprentices  library  cburgiDg  system.     Lib.j,,  1889,  14:  408-469. 
Devieo  for  i)resprving  call  numbers.     Lxh.j,^  1889,  14:  281. 
Albaxy  Y.  M.  C.  a.  library.    Charging  syAteni.     Lib.  J,,  1891, 16:  232. 
Cutler,  M.  8.     Charging  systeraB  in  foreign  libraries.    Lib,  J.,  1891,  16:  C51-52. 
Fexner,  L.  B.     Accounts  with  books  and  borrowers.    Lib,j.,  1891,  16:  246. 
Plummek,  M.  W.     Sacramento  public  library  tag  system. 

San  Francisco  Mechanics'  Institute  charging  system. 

San  Francisco  public  library  wheel  for  borrowcr8'  cards. 

(In  her  Western  libraries  visited  by  the  A.  L.  A.  party.     Lib.  J.,  1891, 16:  334-336.) 
New  Hampshire.     Board  of  library  commiRsioners.     Charging  systems.     /.i7>.^'.,  1893, 
18 :  42.    Also  in  their  circular. 
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Elements  op  Library  Binding. 

By  D.  V.  R.  Johnston, 
New  York  State  Rcferouce  Librarian. 

Tboagli  the  principles  of  library  bookbinding  are  well  known  to 
librarians,  a  novice  lias  difficnity  in  finding  a  nsable  statement  of 
tbem.  There  are  nnmerous  good  books  on  binding,  but  they  are  either 
text-books  for  the  use  of  practical  workmen  or  expositions  of  the  his- 
tory and  artistic  development  of  binding,  written  for  book  lovers  and 
collectors.  All  these  b(X)ks  are  interesting  and  useful,  but  none  of 
them  give  compactly  just  the  information  needed  by  practical  librarians. 

While  the  Public  libraries  report  of  187C,  the  proceedings  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  and  the  L.  A.  U.  K.,  the  Library  journal^  and  other  library 
periodiciils  and  manuals  contain  nearly  all  of  value  on  the  subject,  yet 
there  are  many  partly  conflicting  statements  which  must  be  examined, 
and  some  misstatements  which  must  be  corrected.  Binding  a  book 
means  not  only  covering  it,  but  preserving  it.  As  binding  is  always 
expensive,  a  careful  IHaarian  must  see  that  he  gets  the  best  binding  for 
the  purpose  fur  the  least  money. 

Guard  against  extravagant  or  wasteful  methods  or  habits  of  false 
economy,  which  are  far  worse.  Good  binding,  even  at  a  high  price,  has 
the  advantages  of  educating  public  taste  and  promoting  a  desire  to 
protect  a  library  from  injurj'  and  loss. 

Cheai)  binding  not  only  degrades  books,  but  is  actually  liable  to  cost 
more  in  the  end  than  good  work.  The  labor  exi)ended  on  a  book  proi)- 
crly  bound  in  half  morocco,  calf,  or  sheep  should  be  worth  about  the 
same,  and  is  not  much  less  for  a  cloth  binding,  so  that  if  unsuitable 
material  is  used,  not  only  must  it  be  replaced,  but  the  labor,  generally 
the  most  exj)en8ive  item,  must  be  paid  for  a  second  time.  Each  time  a 
book  is  taken  apart,  scrapeil,  cut,  and  rebound,  it  is  more  or  less  injured, 
and,  if  this  is  kept  up,  must  in  time  be  ruined.  Stnmg,  solid  work  and 
good  materijils  are  always  worth  their  price,  and  20  i>er  cent  added  to 
the  first  cost  of  binding  may  often  be  regarded  as  insurance  against 
further  exi)ense. 

As  waste  comes  from  not  using  material  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  as 
the  market  is  full  of  fraudulent  materials,  the  beginner's  first  business 
is  to  inform  himself  carefully  as  to  character,  value,  cost,  and  strength 
of  all  coinnum  binding  materials. 

The  most  important  binding  material  is  that  covering  the  back  and 
forming  the  hinges.  This  costs  most,  represents  most  labor,  and  has 
hardiest  usage,  but  must  not  wear  out  if  the  binding  is  to  be  ineserved. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  know  what  material  is  best  for  diflerent 
uses,  and  what  grades  of  different  materials  will  give  greatest  service 
for  the  cost.  xVll  who  understand  this  subject  agree  on  morocco  as  best 
for  a  book  which  is  to  have  considerable  use,  but  is  not  to  be  worn  out 
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in  circulation.  Morocco  or  goatskin  has  by  nature  a  long,  tough  tex- 
ture, and  is  supposed  to  be,  and  generally  is,  tanned  by  simple  metbods 
and  not  by  modern  chemical  processes,  so  it  will  not  only  stand  con- 
stant hard  usage  but  will  resist  better  than  other  leathers  the  corrod- 
ing influences  of  heat,  foul  air,  and  gas.  But  moroccos  vary  widely  in 
quality  and  price,  and  are  so  cleverly  imitated  as  to  deceive  even  the 
best  informed.  ]^ot  only  is  it  often  hard  to  tell  imitations  from  genuine 
morocco  when  in  books,  but  still  harder  to  tell  the  different  grades  of 
morocco  from  each  other,  so  the  only  way  that  the  inexperienced  can 
keep  from  being  cheated  is  to  employ  honest  binders. 

That  only  the  best  morocco  should  be  used  is  not  strictly  true.  Use 
the  best  for  each  purpose;  but  the  same  thing  is  not  best  for  all  uses. 
The  best  morocco  is  Levant,  costing  from  $42  to  $60  a  dozen,  or  from 
$3.50  to  $5  a  skin.  This  is  about  50  to  65  cents  a  square  foot,  or  about 
20  to  30  cents  for  each  half  bound  8o,  Though  I^evant  is  not  only  the 
handsomest  morocco,  but  will  outlast  all  others,  its  use  in  a  library  is 
generally  counted  extravagant,  because  its  endurance  is  not  propor- 
tionate to  its  added  cost.  Some  few  librarians,  however,  believe  other- 
wise, and  continue  to  use  Levant. 

The  morocco  best  suited  for  library  use  is  the  grade  known  in  the 
market  as  ^'Haussmann''  or  "genuine  morocco,"  which  costs,  according 
to  size,  thickness,  and  finish,  from  $18  to  $33  a  dozen,  or  from  $1.50  to 
$2.75  per  skin.  All  this  grade  of  leather  is  good  for  some  kinds  of  work, 
but  usually  that  costing  most  is  most  enduring  and  hence  cheapest-, 
Morocco  which  costs  from  $26  to  $33  a  dozen,  if  it  is  of  proper  finish 
and  thickness  for  good  work,  will  cost  just  about  the  same  per  square 
foot,  from  38  to  40  cents,  the  diff'erence  in  price  representing  the  differ- 
ence in  size  only.  Since  the  smaller  skins  are  always  open  to  suspicion 
as  to  their  general  quality  and  usually  give  more  waste,  those  costing 
from  $30  to  $33  per  dozen  are  i)referable,  unless  for  some  special  reason. 
A  $2,75  skin  measures  about  7  square  feet,  so  this  leather  approximates 
40  cents  per  square  foot,  or  from  13  to  15  cents  for  a  half-bound  8®. 
As  price  of  leather,  size  of  skins,  size  of  books,  amount  of  waste,  etc., 
are  variable,  all  binding  figures  are  approximations. 

The  cheaper  grades  of  "genuine  morocco,"  costing  from  $18  to  $24 
per  dozen,  are  smaller  and  thinner  skins,  and  can  be  used  to  advantage 
only  on  small  books  having  no  hard  use.  This  leather  costs  about  the 
same  as  the  better  Persian  morocco  described  below,  but  for  most  pur- 
poses is  better. 

Persians  in  common  use  usually  cost  from  $15  to  $20  a  dozen,  though 
they  vary  from  $10  to  $24.  The  better  grades  of  this  skin  are  about  the 
size  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  "genuine  morocco,"  and  average  about  6 
square  feet,  though  some  of  the  very  best  are  as  large  as  Ilaussmann 
skins.  Averaging  ordinary  sizes  and  prices  of  Persian  morocco,  it 
costs  about  20  to  25  cents  a  square  foot,  or,  approximately,  from  8  to  10 
cents  for  each  half- bound  8°. 
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There  seems  to  be  little  use  for  Persiaus,  as  only  the  better  qualities, 
which  overlap  in  price  the  cheaper  gnules  of ''genuine  morocco,"  can  be 
trusted.  Librarians  in  this  country  who  have  tried  it  do  not  report  it 
satisfactory,  though  English  circulating  libraries,  like  Mudie's  and 
Smith's,  now  use  considerable  of  it.  Persian,  though  looking  and 
wearing  pretty  well,  is  more  apt  to  fade  than  "genuine  morocco,^  and 
on  exposure  to  heat  sooner  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  The  lighter 
shades  are  apt  to  streak  and  scratch,  so  that  the  darker  shades  only 
are  commonly  in  market. 

There  are  other  grades  of  morocco,  at  from  $6  to  $12  a  dozen,  but  the 
skins  are  very  small  and  thin  and  have  no  place  in  library  work,  and 
indeed  are  very  little  used  for  binding. 

The  so-called  French  and  Oerman  moroccos,  $15  to  $18  a  dozen,  or 
about  7  to  9  cents  for  a  half-bound  8^,  are  not  much  used  in  this 
country  for  library  binding,  though  many  imjiorted  books  are  bound  in 
them.  While  most,  if  not  all,  this  leather  is  made  from  sheei)8kin,  yet 
it  is  often  sr)  well  tanned  that  it  will  wear  nearly  as  well  as  Persian, 
and  European  binders  do  not  hesitate  to  advertise  it  under  that  name. 
It  shouhl,  however,  be  avoided. 

Another  imitation  of  morocco  made  from  Persian  sheep  is  known  as 
bock.  It  is  a  small  skin,  costing  $9  to  $11  a  dozen,  or  from  5  to  7  cents 
for  a  half-bound  S*^.  It  wears  scarcely  better  than  good  roan,  and  is  a 
dangerous  imitation,  because  it  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  morocco 
on  newly  bound  books.  A  considerable  number  of  libraries,  however, 
still  use  it. 

Other  imitations  of  morocco  are  often  made  from  common  sheepskin, 
buffing,  and  other  leathers,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  hard  to  detect. 
They  are  all  bad. 

J.  B.  Nicholson  (Manual  on  the  Art  of  Bookbinding,  Phil.,  1856,  p.  16) 
says  that  "there  are  in  the  British  Museum  books  in  calf  supposed  to 
have  been  bound  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII."  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not,  certainly  no  calf  binding  done  to-day  will  ever  reach  such  antiq- 
uity. Calf  in  private  colle<*tions  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  bindings, 
but  for  library  purposes  it  must  be  condemned.  Grades  commonly  used 
cost  from  $21  to  $29  a  dozen,  and  the  cost  per  book  of  tlie  different 
grades  is  almost  the  same  as  for  morocco.  As  it  requires  careful  hand- 
ling in  the  bindery  to  keep  it  from  soiling  and  needs  extra  finishing, 
the  cost  of  calf  work  is  apt  to  be  still  higher  in  i)roportion. 

Aside  from  cost,  calf  has  many  faults.  It  becomes  brittle  and  wears 
out  at  the  joints;  it  is  reduced  to  powder  by  heat  and  gas,  so  that  vol- 
umes will  often  break  their  bindings  by  their  own  weight,  and  on 
a(?count  of  the  even,  close  grain  it  is  easily  soiled  and  scratched. 
Though  these  bad  qualities  are  generally  admitted,  some  librarians 
still  prefer  to  stand  the  trouble  and  exx)en8e  of  using  it  rather  than 
change  the  binding  on  long  and  handsome  sets,  and  some  contend  that 
it  is  a  good  leather  for  circulating  books,  as  it  does  not  rot  when  in  con- 
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staut  use.  All  having  to  do  with  law  books  regret  that  full  calf  biud- 
ings  are  so  largely  used  by  British  aud  colonial  law  publishers,  as  this 
style  of  binding  is  very  deai',  and  yet  hai^dly  more  useful  than  ordinary 
half-law  sheep. 

Sheepskin,  too,  whether  as  black  sheep,  roan,  or  skiver,  ought  to  be 
avoided  when  x>ossible,  as  it  is  thoroughly  unreliable.  Eoan  costs  from 
$S  to  $11  a  dozen,  and  varies  much  in  durability  and  according  to  no 
known  law,  except  that  black  and  very  dark  leather  is  apt  to  be  i^oorest. 
Skivers,  or  split  roan,  cost  from  $5  to  $9  per  dozen,  and  vary  in  strength 
from  paper  upwards,  the  best  being  more  lasting  than  some  roans. 
Skiver  of  course  can  only  bo  used  on  very  thin  books,  but  even  on 
them  cloth  is  much  belter  if  the  book  is  not  worth  a  morocco  binding. 
Likewise  it  is  well  to  substitute  moroccx)  or  duck  for  roan  on  mnch-used 
books,  or  cloth  if  the  book  will  spend  most  of  its  time  on  the  shelves, 
as  roan  will  stand  neither  the  effects  of  usage  nor  of  time. 

Law  sheep,  $6  to  $12  a  dozen,  and  law  skiver,  which  costs  the  same, 
though  standard  bindings  for  law  books  and  public  documents,  and  in 
considerable  use  for  other  purposes,  are  thoroughly  bad,  as  they  look 
mean,  wear  jioorly,  and  are  dirty  to  handle.  Their  use  in  libraries 
should  be  cni'tailed  as  much  as  possible,  specisiUy  as  substitutes  are 
easily  found  that  look  and  wear  better  and  cost  less. 

Without  a  doubt,  better  sheepskin  than  that  now  in  market  could  be 
made.  Sheei)  and  even  skiver  bindings  used  for  forty  or  fifty  years  are 
not  uncommon,  and  the  old  sumac-tanned  sheep  was  really  an  excellent 
binding,  but  the  sheepskin  now  sold  is  hopelessly  bad.  Skiver,  sheep, 
and  roan  arc  worth  from  7  to  10  cents  per  square  foot,  or  from  2  to  2J 
cents  for  a  half-bound  8^. 

Another  bad  leather  is  riissia,  but  as  it  is  expensive,  costing  from 
$3.«50  to  $G  per  skin,  according  to  size,  it  is  not  much  used.  It  is 
stronger  than  calf,  but,  like  it,  wears  out  at  the  joints  and  crumbles 
under  action  of  heat  and  gas.  The  theory  that  its  i>eculiar  odor 
protects  it  from  worms  has  been  long  ago  exploded. 

Much  better  than  genuine  russia  is  its  imitation,  American  russia. 
It  is  made  from  cowhide,  and  is  a  good,  strong  leather,  the  best  next  to 
morocco.  American  russia  costs  from  12  to  18  cents  a  sqimre  foot 
when  plain,  or  from  IC  to  24  cents  a  square  foot  when  grained  to  imitate 
morocco,  seal,  or  other  leathers.  This  is  about  3  to  G  cents  for  each  8° 
book  for  i)lain,  and  4  to  8  cents  for  the  fancy  kind.  Buffing,  or  split 
American  russia,  costs  from  5  to  10  cents  a  square  foot,  or  from  IJ 
to  2i  cents  per  8*^.  The  durability  of  this  leather  depends  very  much 
on  its  thickness.  When  thick  it  can  be  used  on  maps,  newspai)er8, 
etc.,  with  good  results,  thongh  better  results  can  be  had  for  less  money 
from  duck.  For  a  cheap  leather  binding  American  russia  is  prefera- 
ble to  roan  or  sheep,  and  indeeil  will  wear  better  than  any  other  leather 
except  morocco.  For  law  books,  public  documents,  etc.,  American 
russia  of  almost  the  exact  shade  of  law  sheep  can  be  hiul  which  will 
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wear  far  better  tlian  sheep  and  cost  not  more  tliiin  2  cents  a  volume 
more  than  half  sheep. 

Pigskin  now  in  the  market  costs  from  $7.25  to  $11.75,  according  to 
size,  quality,  and  finish.  It  has  a  handsome  finish  and  a  grain  quite  as 
good  looking  as  morocco.  As  a  i)igskin  is  from  two  to  three  times 
larger  than  a  genuine  morocco,  the  price  jKjr  square  foot  is  about  the 
same.  It  is  an  intractable  leather  and  reqnires  careful  handling  to 
make  it  hH>k  well  in  a  book.  It  tends  to  harden  and  become  brittle  if 
not  handled  often,  and  is  suspected  of  mildewing,  so  it  seems  unwise  to 
bind  in  it  for  general  use.  However,  it  seems  a  very  goml  if  not  the 
best  material  for  table  books,  such  as  dicti(maries,  catalogs,  etc.,  as  it 
stands  rough  usage  without  scratching  or  becoming  shabby. 

The  use  of  buckram  in  this  country  has  never  been  large,  and  many 
librarians  who  have  exi)erimented  with  it  have  given  it  up.  It  is  not 
at  all  cheai),  as  it  costs  35  to  50  cents  a  yard.  It  is  hard  to  work^  as 
it  takes  glue  and  gold  badly.  On  exix)suro  it  becomes  brittle  and  is 
liable*  to  fade  like  any  book  cloth.  liinen  buckram,  the  highest  priced 
and  best,  has  been  practically  unknown  to  the  American  market  from 
the  Ih'st,  tliough,  as  it  is  hard  to  tell  it  from  the  cotton  cloth,  the  fact  is 
not  generally  known.  Wherever  buckram  is  used  duck  will  answer 
most  of  the  purposes  at  less  cost,  as  it  is  worth  only  fn>m  10  to  20  cents 
per  yard.  Duck  is  easily  Avorkeil  and  possesses  all  the  requirements 
for  a  strong,  cheap  binding  suitable  for  circulating  libraries,  oversize 
books  in  little  use,  maps,  and  newspapers.  On  the  other  hand,  duck  is 
rough,  ill  looking,  and  will  not  take  gold  lettering  well;  and  as  it  is  not 
wise  to  letter  on  labels,  one  is  limited  to  shades  light  enough  to  show 
ink  lettering  and  dark  enough  not  to  show  soil.  Since  the  friction  of 
duck  is  great,  it  is  always  a  good  plan  to  bind  very  large  volumes  in 
half  duck  with  pai>er  sides.  The  use  of  half  duck  on  smaller  books  is 
growing  in  favor. 

r><)oks  having  infrequent  use,  if  not  oversize,  will  last  quite  as  well 
in  doth  as  in  leather.  Book  cloth,  costing  from  12  to  20  cents  i)er  yard, 
will  answer  even  better  than  expensive  morocco,  since  heat  and  gas  have 
no  oflfect  on  its  vegetable  fiber.  Remember,  though,  that  cloth  work  is 
generally  case  work  and  will  not  stand  much  wear. 

The  use  of  vellum  in  this  country  has  so  far  disappeared  that  no  data 
regarding  it  <'an  be  o])tain€Hl.  Som(»  of  the  English  binders  claim  to 
use  it  witii  satisfaction. 

When  binding  in  leather  avoid  both  very  light  shades,  which  are  most 
exi)ensive  and  will  not  keep  clean,  and  very  dark,  specially  black  and 
very  dark  green,  which  may  b(*/  tender.  Skins  which  are  failures  in 
lighter  shades  are  often  re-dyed  black,  and  this  tends  to  rot  the  leather. 
The  best  colors  are  the  lighter  browns,  red,  light  greens,  olive,  blue,  and 
maroon. 

I)indiugs  should  be  i)leasing  to  the  eye  and  suflficiently  diversified  not 
to  rob  the  books  of  their  individuality.     But  as  it  is  annovinft'  to  choose 
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a  color  for  each  book  aud  to  have  iuuuiiierable  styles  wLicli  must  be 
matched,  diflforeut  color  schemes  have  been  devised  and  used  by  diflTer- 
ent  librarians,  some  assigning  colors  to  subjects,  some  to  languages, 
etc.  None  of  these  schemes  are  without  objections,  and  none  are  in 
common  use. 

Eeports  of  societies,  institutions,  etc.,  should  be  bound  by  regular 
periods,  such  as  decades  or  semidecades,  as  they  are  more  useful  in 
such  condition.  Pamphlets  when  bound  should  be  flush  at  the  top  so 
as  not  to  gather  dust.  Some  larger  libraries  bind  covers  of  periodicals, 
pamphlets,  and  books  issued  in  parts,  some  placing  tliem  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  and  others  binding  them  in  their  origiiml  order.  The  cus- 
tom, too,  is  gaining  favor  of  binding  half  titles,  advertising  leaves,  etc., 
with  the  covers.  This  custom  is  not  indorsed  for  any  but  very  large 
reference  libraries,  as  it  materially  adds  to  the  expense;  but  for  them 
it  is  strongly  recommended.  The  public  have  the  right  to  expect  that 
a  library  maintained  in  part  for  collecting  and  preserving  records  of 
human  thought  and  action  will  not  neglect  to  preserve  in  original  form 
the  issue  of  the  contemi)orary  i)ress;  and  a  proi)er  regard  for  the  future 
demands  the  preservation  of  all  the  printed  matter  possible. 

Sewing. — To  secure  the  best  results  in  sewing — to  gain  strength  and 
flexibility — the  book  must  not  be  deeply  sewed,  and  every  fold  of  more 
than  four  leaves  should  be  sewn  "  all  along"  whenever  possible.  If,  how- 
ever, a  smaller  thread  must  be  used  in  sewing  all  along  to  produce  the 
correct  swell  to  the  back,  it  is  better  to  sew  ''two  on"  or  alternately 
with  a  stronger  thread.  Hayes's  Irish  linen  thread,  costing  from  90  cents 
to  $1.10  i)cr  pound,  will  give  best  results.  Every  volume  above  a  16mo 
should  be  sewn  on  at  least  three  bands,  and  this  number  should  be 
increased  according  to  size  and  thickness  of  volume.  The  thread  in  all 
cases  should  always  completely  encircle  each  band,  not  simply  pass  over 
or  under  it  in  a  loop.  The  first  and  last  signatures  should  be  overcast 
or  whip-stitched,  or  sewed  with  a  sewing  machine. 

All  maps  and  folding  plates  in  books  which  have  much  use  should  be 
backed  with  muslin,  but  as  this  costs  6  cents  apiece,  for  less  used  books 
a  muslin  joint  at  the  fold  can  be  used,  costing  only  about  a  third  as 
much.  All  plates,  however,  in  large  volumes  should  be  mounted  at 
least  on  a  cloth  guard,  or  they  are  apt  to  be  crumpled  or  torn. 

Books  which  are  sewn  on  tapes,  parchment  strips,  or  other  raised 
bands,  last  better  and  open  more  freely  than  others,  with  the  added 
advantage  of  not  being  deeply  sewed.  Some  suppose  that  they  are  not 
sewed  at  all,  but  as  a  rule  a  shallow  cut  is  made  on  each  side  of  the 
band  to  guide  the  sewer. 

Baised-band  sewing  not  being  generally  practiced,  and  sewers  being 
unskilled  in  doing  the  work,  it  is  apt  to  be  expensive,  sometimes  three 
or  four  times  the  price  of  ordinary  sewing.  But  if  raised- band  sewing 
were  more  common  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  cost  should 
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be  more  than  5  or  10  cents  ii  volume  higlier  than  good  band  Bcwiug. 
Outside  the  large  rities  almost  the  only  place  where  tape  sewing  is 
practiced  is  in  certain  blank-book  binderies,  and  sucli  places,  as  a  rule, 
do  not  do  good  library  binding. 

In  spite  of  the  added  cost,  books  having  the  most  fre(][aent  use  should 
be  sewed  without  sawing  or  on  raised  bands.  On  books  of  music,  vol- 
umes of  maps,  ]dates,  manuscripts,  and  other  winks  which  slumld  open 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  tapes  should  be  used. 

Tai>es  are  not  generally  laced  into  boards,  but  are  glued  on  the  inside 
of  the  covers,  so  in  this  respect  band  sewing  has  the  advantage  iiH  the 
bands  can  be  laced  completely  through  the  board,  thus  giving  the  book 
greater  strength. 

EvcKy  book,  if  bound  for  use,  should  have  vellum  corners,  which,  if 
l)roperly  put  on,  is  a  great  x>rote(*tion  in  case  the  book  is  carelessly 
dropped,  as  it  will  dent  the  wood  of  the  floor  rather  than  break.  These 
comers  should  be  can»fully  skived  down  so  as  not  to  make  a  projection 
a;^ainst  which  the  siding  will  wear  itself  out,  and  sh(»uld  be  not  less  than 
3  CHI.  long  on  a  book  larger  than  a  12n)o  as,  in  case  of  a  fall,  a  small 
corner  will  lielp  break  oft*  the  b(»ard  inclosed  by  it.  There  should  be 
no  added  charge  for  vellum  over  leatlhT  corners,  as  scrap  vellum  is 
large  enough  for  this  use. 

Wliether  tight  or  lo<»se  backs  are  the  better  is  hard  to  determine. 
The  latter  iivo  used  by  most  American  libraries,  presumably  for  good 
reastnis,  whik*  the  former  are  recommended  by  nearly  all  binding 
experts.  In  a  tight  back,  the  leather  being  fastened  to  the  back  forms 
part  of  the  book  itself,  binding  it  ch)se  at  every  ])oint  and  acting  as  a 
hinge  joint  at  each  place  where  the  book  is  opened.  In  a  loose  back, 
the  leather  is  hardly  more  than  a  connection  oetween  the  boards,  the 
first  linings  being  all  the  sui»i)ort  to  the  back;  hence,  at  tlie  joint  at 
the  edge  of  the  board  there  is  a  constant  strain  which  must  result  in 
breaking  the  cord  if  the  book  is  in  frequent  use.  Unless  a  tight  back 
is  well  made  it  will  not  wear  smoothly  nor  open  freely;  but  when  the 
work  is  well  done  it  will  outlast  a  loose  back  and  will  open  very  nearly 
as  well.  A  loose  back  looks  better,  especially  when  finished  with  false 
raise<l  bands,  but  as  these  bands  add  nothing  to  the  strength  of  a 
book  and  may  even  weaken  the  leather,  their  use  is  inadvisable. 

Tlie  cost  of  finishing  the  tops  and  edges  should  be  reduced  as  much 
as  possible,  as  all  that  is  needed  is  to  protect  the  top  froui  dust.  l>ur- 
nishing  with  agate  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  l.J  cents  a  volume  will  do 
this  almost  as  well  as  gilding,  which  costs  from  10  to  -0  cents  a  top,  or 
marbling  at  from  l\  to  5  cents,  (u*  coloring  at  about  10  cents  i>er  volume. 
In  finishing  the  back  all  tooling  and  ornamentation  should  be  eschewed, 
except  perhaps  plain  gilt  cross  lines  and  blind  tooling  to  divide  the 
back  into  panels,  and  perhaps  a  plain  gilt  fillet  where  the  leather  and 
sidings  join.  The  lettering  should  be  i?i  plain  lloman  capitals  and 
ED  !)3 58 
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Ar«n})ic  numerals,  large  enough  to  be  easily  read,  and  should  be  stamped 
on  tlie  binding  and  never  on  labels,  which  are  liable  to  come  off.  Use  of 
old  Phiglish,  CTerinan,  or  other  fancy  types,  ininctuation  marks,  and 
Eonian  notation,  is  confusing  to  the  eye  and  should  not  be  allowetl.  It 
is  a  great  convenience  to  have  the  lettering  always  in  the  same  relative 
position, and  the  following  arrangement  is  recommended:  Kame  of 
author  in  top  panel,  with  initials  if  needed;  a  brief  comprehensive  title 
condensed  from  title-page  if  possible,  in  the  second;  editor,  translator, 
or  connnentator,  if  necessary,  in  the  third;  and  the  year,  Miiole  number 
of  the  volume,  the  series  and  series  volume,  in  the  order  mentioned, 
without  prefixing  v.,  vol.,  band,  etc.,  in  the  fourth.  JJarely,  as  in  news- 
I»apers,  it  is  well  also  to  add  the  months.  When  books  are  bound 
together  put  the  author  of  the  leading  book  in  the  toj)  panel  and  its 
title  in  the  second,  and  the  author  and  title  of  the  second  book  in  the 
third  panel.  When  books  have  i)ermanent  class  and  book  numbers 
they  should  bo  gilded  on  the  bottom  panel  in  8^  aiul  smaller  volumes, 
and  in  the  top  of  the  first  panel  of  larger  volumes.  Lettering  <»osts 
only  from  3  to  5  cents  per  line,  and  the  saving  in  time  and  trouble  spent 
in  constantly  replacing  paper  nunibers  will  warrant  the  outlay. 

Paper  sidings  are  ordinarily  most  satisfactory,  cost  2  or  .*>  cents  less 
than  cloth  and  wear  almost  as  long.  They  give  little  friction,  on  the 
shelves,  do  not  curl  at  the  edges,  fray  at  the  ends,  nor  blister  with 
moisture,  as  will  cloth.  Moreov<T,  paper  when  worn  out  can  be  more 
easily  replaced.  Full  leather  work,  except  in  rare  cases,  is  very  costly, 
and  having  no  advantage  has  no  place  in  a  library. 

Cost  of*  binding  varies  so  much  in  different  places  and  with  the  style 
and  <iuality  of  work,  that  it  is  hard  to  give  reliable  ligures.  Accord- 
ing to  the  answers  given  to  the  binding  rircular  sent  out  by  the  com- 
l)arative  library  exhibit,  an  S-  binding  costs  in — 

nonnVs .tO.OS  to:}-0.2r)  Uolf  rnssia .'fO.  IL"  to  $l.fiO 

Mnsliii 25  to  .ST.  Jlalf  vellum 2.00  to  3.00 

Diirk 25  to  .IM)  Hall"  i)i|;.skin 50  to  1.50 

nuckraiii 40  to  .05  Half  calf 00  to  1.20 

Half  skiver 50  to  .55  Half  lM)ck 5(i  to  1.00 

Half  Khcrp SOto  1.00  Half  INrsiaii  «roat 37  to  1.25 

Ilaltroaii 25  to  .IK)  Half  Turkey  nmiocco 10  to  1.50 

Half  Imlliii;^: 2S  to  .00  Half  gro^j^raiii  in<»roci.o  . .       .  t»5  to  1. 50 

Half  American  nissia 10  to  1.0<J  Half  Li;\  ant  morocco 75  to  2.50 

For  other  sizes  there  is  (|uite  as  much  ditl'erence  and  clearly  no  prac- 
tical use  can  be  made  of  these  figures.  Judging  from  the  actual  cost 
of  work  in  tlie  New  York  State  library  bindery  and  from  the  prices  for 
which  work  can  be  done  by  contract  in  New  York  State,  it  would  seem 
that  work,  according  to  our  specifications,  in  whicrh  all  grades  of  work 
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are  as  thoroughly  sewed  aii<l  carefully  forwarded  as  in  the  best  moiXKX'O 
(excei)t  that  muslin  bindiii;r  is  case  work^.  is  worth  as  follows: 


Silt. 

Half  Uw 

Sv-mbol. 

lu  c  iDti- 

II.ilf 
inunxt-o. 

naif 
(lack. 

(loth. 

.\n:«rir.tn 

nictt-rti. 

r«^siJl. 

i              F 

30-05 

fl.50 

#1.25 

<1.00 

fl.W 

y 

'*\-Z0 

1.20 

.95 

.70 

1.00 

o 

ai.'-25 

.95 

.70 

.«0 

,75 

I) 

l.'*-!*** 

.75 

.BO 

.  W 

.«5 

s 

1*-I7.  5 

.W 

.45 

1 

.50 

While  in  parts  of  the  country,  owin^r  to  coin]»etitiou  and  other 
cau-es,  1)indiup:  prices  have  gone  down  within  the  last  few  years,  yet, 
as  in  most  Kuropeau  countries  the  cost  has  risen  in  spite  of  eoin])eti- 
tion,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  work  will  ever  be  nmeh  cheaiwr 
here  than  at  j present. 

Of  f(m'i«;ii  work  tlie  French  is  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory*. 
Eii.i;lish  binding,  wlien  in  morocco,  is  excellent.  siKM*ially  in  the  for- 
warding; and  German  work,  while  sometimes  not  so  good  as  either  of 
tlie  oihers,  is  now  generally  gn<Kl,  and  is  certainly  an  advance  on  that 
of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  (o.^it  of  binding  an  8  ■  in  half  mon>cco  is,  in  London,  3s.  tkl.  [84 
cenls j ;  in  Leipzig,  L*m.  2.>pf,  [50  cents] ;  in  Paris,  2f.  [40  cents],  so  money 
can  still  be  saved  by  having  books  lK)und  abroad. 

Tlio  temptation  to  start  a  bindery  in  a  library  is  olten  very  great 
to  anyone  familiar  with  the  cost  and  character  of  good  work.  Hood 
binderies  and  fair  prices  arc  not  common  even  in  largo  <'ities,  and  in 
I)lares  remote  from  these  centers  bookbinding  is  either  crudely  done  or 
is  charged  for  at  fancy  rates. 

A  library  wishing  lirst-class  work  of  all  kinds  will  almtKst  certainly 
lose  money  by  doing  its  own  work,  if  its  bimling  account  is  not  more 
than  >f2J>{){)  per  year,  and  if  it  expen<ls  from  {?L\.*iUO  to  {?;>,(HK)  it  will 
still  be  on  tlie  dcmbtful  list,  but  on  larger  sums  it  should  make  money. 
Success  depends  entirely  on  a  pioi)er  subdivision  t)f  labor,  and  no 
bindery  can  hope  to  make  a  i)rolit  if  it  has  not  work  for  at  least  three 
hands.  The  experiment  has  been  thoroughly  tried,  and  enough  data 
have  been  collected  to  show  that  none  but  hirge  and  rai)itlly  growjng 
libraries  can  exiicci  to  run  a  bindery  at  a  i)rolir,  and  that  even  these 
can  hope  l*or  only  small  linancial  gain. 

One  great  exception  to  this  rule  should  be  notetl.  Some  of  the 
rapidly  circulating  libraries  in  large  cities,  where  books  are  bmind  for 
constant  use,  and  with  the  exi)ectation  that  many  will  wear  out  in 
service,  have  found  that  they  can  save  money  by  doing  their  own  w<»rk 
when  their  l)inding  bill  is  no  more  than  81,<M)()  or  $1,.')00  a  year.  ^Xot 
rciiuiring  good  workmansliij),  cost  of  labor  is  low,  sometimes  less  than 
89U(>;  and  by  binding  in  duck,  bulling,  and  other  cheaj)  materials,  often 
using  the  old  covers,  tlic  cost  of  stock  is  kept  down,  sometimes  below 
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5  cents  a  volume.  Thoy  fiuil  that  in  binding  3,500  yolames  or  more 
tbey  can  save  money.  This  kind  of  binding  is  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  has  no  place  in  a  library  which  binds  for  preservation.  In 
that  the  case  is  different.  Supi)oso  you  have  your  plant,  which  will 
cost  from  $050  to  $800,  all  paid  for,  and  are  willing  to  leave  out  of 
calculation  the  interest  on  both  x>l^ut  and  stock,  cost  of  light,  heat, 
bookkeeping,  insurance,  etc.,  and  you  expect  to  do  $2,500  worth  of 
work  a  year.  You  will  require  a  finisher  at  $20  a  week,  a  forwarder  at 
$12,  and  a  sewer  at  $6,  so  in  round  numbers  the  labor  will  cost  $1,976 
a  year.  But  the  stock  used  in  doing  this  work,  if  conditions  are  the 
same  as  now  exist  in  the  2sew  York  State  library,  will  cost  from  $575 
to  $025,  so  that  total  cost  will  be  from  $2,550  to  $2,000.  If,  however, 
you  (h)  $3,000  worth  of  work,  you  may  require  another  hand,  an  appren- 
tice at  $4  a  week,  which  will  make  your  labor  cost  in  round  numbers 
$2,185,  and  the  stock  will  cost  from  $090  to  $750,  so  that  the  total  cost 
will  be  from  $2,875  to  $2,935. 

These  apj)roxiniations,  deduced  from  practical  experience,  are  meant 
to  represent  in  all  cases  the  highest  cost«iind  most  disadvantac^eous 
circumstances.  The  indirect  advantages,  however,  are  many  and  val- 
uable: Safety,  convenience,  saving  of  time,  certainty  of  having  work 
done  as  wante^l,  and  the  ability  to  have  work  done  outside  at  figures 
much  lower  than  binders  would  give  if  they  did  not  have  to  compete 
with  your  own.  These  advantages  are  not  to  be  disregarded  or  under- 
estinnitcd,  but  if  direct  money  gain  alone  is  to  be  considered  it  can  not 
be  looked  for  in  a  library  bindery. 

School  and  Cot.lkge  Libraries. 

Hy  (iKOUtrK    T.  LlTFLK, 

Librarian  of  Howiloin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

The  object  of  school  and  college  libraries  is  to  aid  in  the  education 
of  a  limited  number  of  persons.  This  aim  sejiarates  them  in  a  measure 
from  public  libraries  and  alone  justific^s  the  attempt  to  treat  in  a  single 
cha])tcr  of  the  administration  of  collections  varying  in  size  fi'om  300  to 
300,000  volumes.' 

I?o  institution  of  learning  can  live  without  books.  Xo  group  of 
students,  whether  young  or  old,  can  grow  in  knowledge  without  access 
to  a  library.  This  library  becomes  for  the  time  ])eingan  agent  in  their 
education.  Like  any  piece  of  school  apparatus  it  may  bring  injury  by 
misus4»,  lose  its  value  by  neglect,  or,  well  managed,  produce  results 
beneficial  beyond  anticipation.    Tn  any  case  its  purpose  remains  the 


'The  ])1aii  nssii^iicd  to  this  paper  excludes  alike  a  stiitiHtical  account  of  tlie  present 
condition  of  school  and  college  libraries,  and  iin  historical  stat-i^mcnt  of  their 
remarkable  growth  during  the  last  eighteen  years  and  of  the  striking  changes  in 
methods.  Any  occasion  for  the  former  is  largely  met  by  Miss  Lodilla  Ambrose's 
comprehensive  paper  entitled  **A  study  of  college,  libraries/'  ])ublished  in  Library 
^JournA],  18:  113. 
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same.  It  i.s  tliere  to  supplement  and  make  real  tlie  iridtructiou  giveu 
by  textbook  and  teacher.  So  diff'erent,  however,  aie  ita  methods  of 
workinij;  in  schools  of  different  grades  and  among  students  of  different 
attainments,  that  at  the  outset  a  rough  distinction  must  bo  drawn 
between  the  school,  llie  college,  and  the  university  library.' 

School  libraries. — The  school  or  academy  library  should  be  operated 
by  the  teachers  without  a  professional  librariiiu.^  It  should  be  limited 
in  size.  It  should  require  no  catalog  besides  a  sinqde  shelf  list.  Each 
teacher  should  know  its  contents.  Its  volumes  should  bo  selected  with' 
the  utmost  (!are.^  The  best  and  only  the  best  should  bo  the  motto.  It 
should  contain  every  reference  book  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  instructor 
can  get  his  pui)ils  to  consult  with  profit.     Duplicates,  and  oven  tripli- 

*  Krrent  thought  refiispK  to  treat  "conepe  **  nnd  "  nniversity  "  ns  Hvnonyms,  and 
dit1'oreutiat«>8  as  shnrply  between  roHe<:e  and  univerHity  us  between  high  school  and 
con<-^e.  The  ruUogc  course  proper  begins  where  the  high  school  leaves  oft*  and  ooni- 
ph'tes  the  gymnaHial  training  which  bhonUl  precede  the  purely  elective  study  and 
research  of  tlie  iinivcrHity,  or  the  direct  preparation  for  duty  given  by  professional 
ond  tc'chnioal  Hcho(ds.  The  word  univerHity,  inntend  of  being  loosely  used  ns  a 
synonym  for  college,  or  as  referring  to  a  group  of  professional  and  technical  schools, 
pro])erly  refers  to  an  institution  whicli  in  faculty,  libraries,  labomtxiries,  material 
etpiipnient  and  endowment  offers  facilitieti  fur  exhaustive  scholarly  research  of  that 
type  for  which  a  complete  colle<;e  education  witli  itrt  thorough  gyninasial  training 
is  assunteil  as  the  necessary  preliminary.  Thus  the  ei<;ht  vearH'  gyiuuaMium  train- 
ing is  divided  into  the  four-year  high  school  oourse  foHowcd  by  the  four-year  col- 
lege courne.  In  fact,  however  sound  thiK  theory,  few  American  colleges  lit  these 
projier  detinitions.  Of  the  450  alleged  colh'ges  an<l  universities,  perhaps  n  majority 
are  doing  more  or  less  high-school  work,  not  really  reijuiiing  the  four  years  of  prep- 
aration. Of  the  better  instituticms,  a  largi^  numbi-r,  instead  of  beginning  as  they 
should  whore  the  high  school  leaves  off,  require  a  year  or  more  of  further  prepara- 
tion for  admission.  Not  a  few,  however,  carry  the  colIe;:e  work  over  by  a  year  or 
n'lOre  into  the  proper  university  field.  Then  the  word  has  in  the  i)nHt  been  8o  indefi- 
nitely used  that  nniny  colleges  are  of  much  higher  grade  tlian  many  other  institu- 
tions which  have  taken  the  nanieruuiverHity. 

In  rea<Ung  this  paper,  therefore,  the  academy  and  university  library  may  be 
clearly  umlerstrod,  but  tlur  theory  of  the  college  library  will  tiepeiid  on  what  the 
college  means.  If  by  strii't  detinititui  it  is  the  last  four  years  of  a  gymnasial  course, 
it  will  resemble  the  acadeuiv  library  more  closelv.  If,  however,  as  most  lavmen 
nssume^  it  is  really  an  undersized  university,  then  the  ideals  for  the  university 
library  should  be  the  guide  and  be  modiiitul  and  reduced  to  lit  this  conce])tion.  Ail 
will  doubtless  concede  ]io\\ev(*r  that  a  sharp  distinction  exists  betwe<Mi  aca<Iemy 
and  c<illege  librarj';  that  the  former  is  lor  the  ohbr  school  children,  while  the  col- 
lege library  treats  its  n'aders  as  adults,  netween  high  school  and  college  seems  to 
run  the  line  that  se])arateK  the  boy  from  1h<;  man  in  education,  though  he  attains 
his  legal  majority  some  three  years  later,  or  about  senior  year. — M.  1). 

The  words  school  and  a<'{i<lemy  are  here  use<l  to  denote  an  institution  occuj>ying 
a  single  building  for  e<lucational  purj>oses,  in  which  pupils  spend  several  hours  of 
the  day  in  study  Jind  recitation.  It  is  obvious  that  the  libraries  of  certain  normal 
s<*hools  and  of  old  ami  well-en<low(Ml  academies  with  advanc(Ml  courses  of  study  are 
not  to  be  limited  either  in  the  way  or  to  the  degree  eHsential  to  the  sui-cess  of  libra- 
ries in  city  schools  and  country  licademics,  where  with  dilUculty  a  single  room  is 
secured  for  them. 

^  The  use  to  which  such  books  can  be  pat  is  well  set  forth  in  Library  Journal,  8:  24. 
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cates  ill  soule  cases,  of*  the  most  i>opular  and  useful  of  these  must  be 
supplied.  Waiting  one's  turu  after  school  to  consult  Webster's  diction- 
ary will  destroy  the  eOiciency  of  the  library  for  the  ordinary  academy 
scholar  almost  as  much  as  the  absence  of  that  Avork.  Jt  should  contain 
an  abundant  supjdy  of  what  maybe  tcrmeil  c<.Jlateial  reading:  i.e., 
popular  and  instructive  books  relating  to  every  i)art  of  the  curriculum. 
These  books  should  be  bought  only  on  satisfactory  evidence  of  their 
being  adapted  for  the  work  in  question.  TJicy  shoiUd  be  alluded  to  and 
quoted  by  the  teachers  in  their  recitations;  they  slumld  be  personally 
recommended  to  ditlercnt  individuals,  and,  in  general,  circulated  as 
widely  as  possible  among  the  pupils.  When  a  volume  is  found  to  be 
both  instructive  and  specially  interesting  let  there  be  no  hesitation  in 
procuring  dui)licates.  ]\Iore  is  accomplished  by  live  copies  of  a  good 
book  that  finds  its  own  readers  than  by  ten  good  books  that  must  be 
helped  to  an  audience. 

The  school  library  should  be  classified  by  some  simple  system.  The 
appreciation  of  the  distinction  between  general  books  of  reference, 
books  on  history,  on  science,  of  general  literature,  is  the  first  stei)  to 
their  correct  use.  The  growth  of  the  collection,  moreover,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  interlere  with  those  material  conveniences  which  make  the 
use  of  books  easy  and  allbrd  the  chariu  that  .so  often  characterizes  the 
l)rivate  library — spacious  tables,  a  l>roatl  windov/  seat,  comfortable 
chairs.  Better  an  extra  easy  chair  than  an  extra  case  of  government 
documents.  But  it  must  grow.  Nothing  will  injure  its  cilicieucy  more 
than  lack  of  new  books.  New  editimis  of  standard  works  of  reference 
must  be  secured.  Bees's  Cycloi)edia  was  a  most  valuable  work  in  its 
day.  Its  i)resence  now  in  a  school  libi'ary  of  2,000  volumes  will  rightly 
cast  snspici(m  on  the  entire  collection.  New  books  for  collateral  read- 
ing should  be  constantly  added.  Whenever  the  book  of  the  day  about 
which  everyone  is  talking  happens  to  be  iitted  for  this  imri)Ose  let  it 
be  secured  without  delay.  Tlie  addition  of  one  such  book  may  give 
the  library  an  imixn-tance  and  infiuence  in  some  (quarters  that  it  has 
hitherto  failed  to  gain. 

One  characteristic  of  the  school  library  sharply  separates  it  from  the 
majority  of  i)ublic  libraries.  Its  growth  is  limited  by  physi(tal  consid- 
erations which  can  be  overcome  only  at  great  expense  an<l  with  doubtful 
profit.  Constant  accessions  must  not  convert  the  reading  room  into  a 
book  stack.  In  a  word,  the  duty  of  withdrawing  books  when  the  col- 
lection is  in  danger  of  becoming  unwieldy  is  as  great  as  that  of  care  in 
selection  at  the  outset.  The  task  is  difficult,  but  quite  feasible.^  Take 
care  that  some  large  library  in  the  neighborhood  has  a  copy  o^  ea<*h  vol- 
ume to  be  discarded.  Then  withdraw  iironijjtly  old  editions  of  reference 
books  and  duplic.ites  no  longer  used,  and  cautiously  that  large  class  of 


*  The  advnntaj^cs  are  grentor  and  the  difflmlty  less  in  hi«;h  school  than  in  nuMic 
lihrarics,  hut  even  hero  the  greatest  eaiitiou  nnist  l.»e  exorcised,  the  only  nale  nile 
being  that  ia  un  doubtful  case-s  the  books  shall  not  be  witli drawn.— M.  !>. 
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books,  cxcclleut  iu  tlieir  day,  but  less  popular  than  their  younger  rivals; 
e,  g.,  remove  Mrs.  Mauu's  Flower  Peoi)le  to  jjivo  place  for  Miss  Harris's 
^Vihl  Flowers  and  Where  they  Grow.^ 

These  few  senteuces,  though  relating  to  concrete  matters,  perhaps 
explain  sutUciently  the  special  field  of  the  school  or  acailemy  library. 
It  should  enable  the  teacher  to  round  out  the  instruction  of  the  recita- 
tion hour  by  referring  the  pupil  to  staudaid  sources  of  inforuiatiou  for 
answers  to  the  questions  that  naturally  arise;  and,  what  is  alike  more 
i]M])ortant  and  more  dillicult,  it  should  enable  him  to  rouse  and  main- 
tain an  interest  iu  the  subject  studied  by  attractive  and  entertaining 
collaleral  reading.  Its  elliciency,  however,  dei)euds  largely  not  oulyou 
the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  teachers,  but  also  on  the  time  and  thought 
^vhieli  they  can  devote  to  it.  With  the  sim])lest  iK)ssible  organization 
much  care  and  labor  is  needed  to  keep  the  collection  iu  order.  This 
often  makes  it  wisi*.r  not  to  form  a  special  library  and  to  depend  on  the 
])ublic  library  of  the  place,  specially  when  this  is  conducted  according 
to  advanced  and  liberal  views.  Each  room  will  still  require  certain 
books  of  reference,  but  in  ])Ia('e  of  a  collection  from  which  shall  bo 
drawn  the  readin^r  matter  for  tlic  entire  school,  Ciich  teacher  should  be 
encouraged  to  call  on  the  public  library  for  the  books  required  to  illus- 
trate his  teaching.  Tlic  various  niethods  of  bringing  about  this  helpful 
relation  between  the  two  great  educational  forces  in  theconmiunity  are 
fully  set  forth  by  ^liss  U.  P.  James  in  the  article  on  •* Libraries  and 
scliools''  (see  p.  0*J.'i). 

College  libraries. — While  tlie  coll<»g(i  library  accomplishes  much 
that  has  been  allotted  to  the  school  library,  its  aim  is  distinctly  broader 
and  higher.  Its  instrut'tion  is  contincd  to  no  curriculum.  It  answers 
all  (|uestions.  It  should  teach  alike  the  wideness  of  human  knowledge 
and  the  interdependentre  of  its  various  departments.  While  the  school 
library  does  its  work  well  with  2,000  volumes  the  collegia  library  may 
require  50,000.  These  are  to  be  selected  carefully  and  systematically, 
though  not  with  that  painstaking  exclusion  of  all  save  the  best  which 
characterized  the  buiUling  ol'  the  former.  A  sprinkling  of  second  and 
third  rate  bof)ks  will  helj)  ratlier  than  hurt.  I'or  having  in  school 
learned  to  put  his  trust  in  books  as  the  souree  of  truth,  the  pupil  is  to 
discover  in  eoUege  how  untrustworthy  and  contradictory  a  source  some 
of  theiM  are.  Tlie  vaiying  factors  of  the  juirpose  and  the  prejudices  of 
their  autlMMs  must  be  ])rought  to  his  attention  and  he  must  diserimi- 
nate.  In  other  words,  lie  must  learn  to  tliink,  the  best  lesson  a  college 
course  can  teach.  The  ability  to  eoniprehend  diilerent  statements  of 
fai't,  to  weigh  the  value  of  dilfering  opinions  and  to  form  an  impartial 
jud]L;nu'nt  as  to  the  truth,  means  sueeess  in  after  life.  The  college 
library  is  the  workshop  where  Ihis  trait  can  be  developed  and  trained. 


' Fur  discussion  of  tliis  \vee«lin^-(nit  i)ro«<»ss  fnr  town  Ulirari*;^  see  S.  S.  (iroeu's 
cliaiitrr  on  "Adaptation  i*^  lilnaries  to  const  itu«inii's,"  ]».  i>9i>,  and  tlio  note  as  to  tho 
Bcrions  objections  t«>  the  plan. — M.  1). 
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It  should,  therefore,  be  eucyclopedic  in  its  range  and  impartial  in  its 
selertiou.  It  is  as  uuwise  to  exclude  the  Bridgewater  treatises  as  out 
of  date  iis  to  reject  Uaeckel  as  atheistic.  There  must  be  coustaut  efibrt 
both  to  secure  as  soon  as  possible  an  authoritative  statement  of  each 
recent  advance  in  knowledge,  and  to  keep  on  the  shelves  the  best  coin- 
pends  and  popular  presentations  of  each  department  of  religious,  nata- 
ral,  and  social  science.  Too  often  this  completeness  is  sacrificed  either 
to  the  inordinate  demands  of  a  few  instructors  or  to  a  striving  for  mere 
numbers.  It  is  pitiable  for  a  college  library  to  say  as  loudly  as  books 
can  speak,  *'  AVe  care  for  nothing  here  save  i)hilology  and  political  econ- 
omy;'' or  to  find  another  that  has  existed  half  a  century,  numbers  as 
many  thousand  volumes,  and  yet  can  not  supply  material  for  a  course 
of  reading  in  the  national  literature. 

University  libraries. — If  the  (college  library  teaches  scholars,  the  uni- 
versity library  teaches  teachers,  \yhile  it  is  able  to  do  the  work  of  the 
two  classes  just  mentioned,  the  function  that  separates  it  from  them  is 
the  aid  it  renders  to  original  research.  It  is  an  engine  by  which  new 
truth  is  discovered.  All  knowledge  is  its  S]»here,  whether  that  knowl- 
edge has  been  digest<id  in  books  or  not.  Uence  tlie  university  library 
is  often  calhnl  on  to  ex])end  as  nniny  thousands  on  ])eriodicals  alone  as 
the  C4)llege  library  devotes  to  books  and  periodicals.  Tlie  investigator 
must  botli  stand  on  the  ])iist  and  be  abreast  with  the  present.  The 
university  library  is  not  only  warranted  in  storing  away  every  bit  of 
the  luinted  thought  of  bygone  days  it  can  obtain,  but  is  also  forced  to 
Im'  constantly  seeking  tlie  latest  tidings  from  workers  in  widely  sepa- 
rated lieMs.  It  must  be  catholic;  it  refuses  no  gift;  it  counts  nothing 
trash.  The  college  library  nniy,  the  university  library  must,  have  de- 
partmental libraries.  It  must  not  only  duplicate  man}'^  of  its  books, 
but  be  so  well  organize<l  as  to  place  at  short  notice  all  of  its  resources 
on  any  topic  in  a  departmental  library  (jr  a  laboratory  for  the  use  of  the 
investigator  and  us  readily  withdraw  to  the  central  storehouse  what  is 
no  longer  oi'  scrvi<*e.'  The  general  imblic,  too,  has  its  claims.  As  the 
ideal  university  ])rofcssor  stands  for  the  advance  of  truth  in  his  depart- 
njent,  and  answers  honest  inquiries  from  the  cmtside  world  as  readily 
as  those  from  his  lecture  room,  so  the  university  library  shtmld  pla-ce 
its  treasures  at  the  disposal  of  any  intelligent  seeker  after  knowledge 
whose  (juestions  can  not  elsewhere  be  answered. 

(?OLLKGK   LIBRAUV  ECONOMV. 

I)esi)ite  these  <lifterences,  it  is  often  ditticult  to  assign  the  libraiy  of 
a  particular  college  to  any  one  of  these  classes.  It  may  be  gradually 
growing  out  of  one  class  into  another,  or  by  reason  of  special  circum- 
stances may  have  assumed  additional  functions.    With  an  enterprising 


'On  tbo  iiiethod  of  accoiiiplinhiii^  this,  couHiilt  Willanl  AuHtiirs  paper  ou  refer- 
ence; soiiiiiiary,  mid  departmont  libraries  at  CurueU  University,  in  Library  Journal, 
IS:  182. 
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principal  the  library  of  a  country  academy  may  well  supply  the  place 
of  a  villuge  circulating  library  of  high  grade.  A  college  library  is 
sometimes  called  on  to  do  tlie  work  of  a  State  historical  society. 
The  existence  close  at  hand  of  endowed  libraries  dev(»tcd  to  si)ecial 
branches  of  knowle<lge  justifies  a  university  library  in  neglecting  its 
development  along  those  lines.  In  every  case,  however,  these  three 
classes  of  libraries  are  collections  of  books  whicli  must  be  obtained, 
recorded,  arranged,  consulted,  and  circulated.  The  methods  employed 
in  accomplishing  this  will  not  in  most  details  difl'er  materially  from 
those  i»ursued  in  the  ordinary  public  library  of  similar  size.  It  is  pro- 
posed, therefore,  to  mention  only  those  i>oints  of  library  ewmomy  which 
either  in  themselves  or  in  the  degree  of  attention  to  be  given  them 
d(^mand  the  si)ecial  consideration  <»f  the  college  librarian.*  Unless 
otherwise  specified,  the  following  stiitements  refer  in  general  to  institu- 
tions having  from  30,<)0()  to  G(),0(M)  volumes  and  purchasing  from  1,000 
to  2,000  annually. 

Selection  of  books. — This  task,  the  more  imx)ortant  the  more  lim- 
ited the  means,  is  ilividi'd  between  teacliers  and  librarian.  Through 
a  library  <*omniittce,  of  whirh  the  librarian  is  the  working  member,  a 
rough  division  is  made  among  the  departnu^nts  of  the  amount  avail- 
able for  buy  in^^  books  and  ijerioilicals,  a  (considerable  part  being  reserved 
for  special  purchases  and  possible  contingencies.  Kooks  are  then  form- 
ally recommended  from  time  to  time  by  the  various  professors  and 
bought  to  the  extent  of  the  approi)riation.  The  librarian  should 
assume  the  duty  of  selecting  books  in  departments  not  claimed,  or,  as 
occasicnially  happens,  neglected  by  the  faculty.  He  feels  most  keenly 
any  deficiency  of  the  library  in  standard  works,  citlier  of  reference  or 
in  general  literature,  and  is,  therefore,  the  one  who  should  endeavor 
gra<iually  to  supi)ly  this  lack.'  It  sometimes  be(!oines  his  duty  to  crheck 
an  otherwise  exemi)lary  teacher  who  persists  in  ordering  only  what  is  of 
service  to  himself,  ignoring  the  needs  of  tlu^  student  bixly.  The  bane 
of  a  small  college  lil»rary  is  an  ambitious  specialist  allowed  to  have  his 
own  way. 


'  Tli«;  writ<'r  hae  li:nl  tlw'  piivilp«x<-  of  oxaniiiiin^'  tho  leplirH  to  jim  ^-xtoiuloa  scries  of 
irifniirifN,  pn*j)arr(l  li.v  Charlt's  K.  L()\vn\v,  librarian  nl'  the  I'niversity  of  Colorado^ 
uiid  rrlatin/^  to  every  di-tail  of  rollc^o  library  atliniiiirttnition.  His  iv^nit  that  the 
H|)ju«  at  Ills  tlisi»oMal  will  not  allow  tin;  insertion  of  iven  a  digest  is  lessened  by  the 
hope  that  a  full  statement  of  them  may  bo  printe<l  later. 

Many  valuable  simgestions  can  be  obtained  fn>m  the  annual  reii<irt»  of  Melvil 
Dewe\ ,  librarian  of  ('olum])ia  C.'ollege,  18K1-S8. 

*Tlio  iirinrijdes  governing  scleetion  of  books  are  outlined  by  .lames  M.  AiiderHon 
m  Library  .lonrnal.  1':  150.     A  full  and  logical  statement  of  tho  class  of  btioks  a  rol- 
lege  library  shi>uld  eontain  is  given  by  Otis  H.  Kobinson  in  Library  Journal,  G;  96. 
See  also  tin-  latter  part  of  Justin  Winsi.r's  artieb^  in  riiite<l  Stat.-s  Buri-iiu  of  Edu- 
cati<ui,('ireularof  Informatii>n  No.  1,  18^0,  "College  libraries  as  aids  to  iiistTuetion." 
This  pamphlet,  invaluable  to  every  eollege  librarian,  touches  on  many  of  the  pointa 
considere<l  m  this  chapter,  and  is  here  cite<l  once  for  all. 
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It  may  seem  superfluous  to  add  that  oacli  collejice  librarj*  sliould  pos- 
sess all  publications  of  the  iustitutiou  itself  and  works  of  its  alumni. 
Unfortunately,  the  experience  of  the  older  colleges  shows  the  danger  of 
delay  or  neglect  in  this  direction.  Great  i)ains  must  be  taken  and 
patience  exercised  to  give  to  this  department  the  special  value  that 
comes  from  completeness. 

Hardly  less  import^nnt  than  the  selection  of  books  is  that  of  periodi- 
cals. *  Generally  the  demand  of  the  progressive  members  of  the  faculty 
for  serials  in  their  departments  is  far  in  excess  of  the  means  to  supi)ly 
them.  Each  department  should  have  some  of  the  material  needed  in 
keeping  abreast  with  discovery  and  research  in  that  line.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  incumbent  on  the  librarian  to  guard  against  such  an  expendi- 
ture on  publications  giving  tentative  results  and  preliminary  sketches 
as  will  i)revent  the  library  from  procuring  the  monographs  digested 
from  this  mass.  These  latter  will  ccmtinue  serviceable  long  after  the 
journals  themselves  have  become  useful  only  in  studying  the  history  of 
the  science.  The  college  library,  being  debarred  by  its  income  from 
attempting  to  cover  the  entire  field,  should  take,  first  of  all.  represent- 
ative i>eriodicals  in  English  sutlicient  to  enable  the  student  body  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  sidyccts  of  the  day,  adding,  if  iK)ssible,  one  gen- 
eral or  literary  periodical  of  I'rance  and  of  Germany;  then  it  should 
endeavor  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  professors,  having  regard  more  to 
the  use  likely  to  bo  made  by  the  various  departments  than  to  an  impar- 
tial division  among  them. 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  cooi)eration  can  not  double  tins  material 
with  but  slight  increase  of  (expenditure.  Most  teachers  will  be  willing 
to  take  personally  some  i»eriodical  that  the  library  can  not  afl'ord,  and 
frequently  will  put  this,  with  the  exception  of  current  numbers,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  librarian.  Many  graduates  will  l)e  willing  to  sui)ply  the 
imblications  of  some  soci(*ty  in  which  their  membership  is  more  a  matter 
of  general  than  of  personal  interest.  Neighboring  i)ublic  libraries  can 
bo  depende<l  on  for  the  loan  of  less  used  serials,  while  consultation  at 
the  time  of  making  u]»  the  i)eriodical  list  will  often  lessen  the  individual 
and  increase  the  joint  list.  As  a  rule  it  is  a  mistake  to  discontinue  a 
periodical  taken  for  several  years, exc(»i)t  on  a^'count  of  a  marked  change 
in  its  characrter  or  standing.  Tlie  value  of  the  early  volumes  becoming 
more  and  more  histoiical,  this  is  increased  in  proi)ortioii  to  the  length 
of  time  covered. 

Classification  of  books. — When  the  books  suited  to  tlie  ]niri)Oses  of 
the  library  have  been  thus  selected  by  instructors  who  may  be  con- 
sidered experts  in  their  several  departments,  and  by  a  librarian  who  has 
access  to  the  best  bibliographic  aids  and  has  been  trained  in  their  use, 
there  still  remains  the  juoblem  of  bringing  the  books  and  the  students 
together.  This  involves  at  least  three  things,  classification  of  books  by 
subjects,  access  to  shelves  by  students,  and  instruction  in  bibliology 


'Thirteenth  ivport  [JSiM)J  of  Justiu  Wiiisor,  Ubmiiaii  of  Harvard  Uuivcrsity. 
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by  professors  or  librarian.  All  adinit  that  an  aiTangemeut  of  books  by 
subjects  is  essential  to  tlic  i)roper  administration  of  a  college  library. 
There  is  fast  coming  to  be  a  practical  agreement  that  under  ordinary 
conditions  this  arrangement  can  be  successfully  maintained  only  by 
combination  with  what  is  known  as  the  ^'movable  location;"  i.  e.,  a  sys- 
tem of  marking  which  indicates  the  pljico  of  each  book  by  its  subject- 
matter  rather  than  the  place  assigned  it  on  a  certain  shelf. 

As  to  the  system  of  classification  to  be  adoi)ted,  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  In  our  oldest  university  library,  '-the  idea  has  been 
to  make  such  an  arrangement  as  would  best  accommodate  the  officers 
of  the  university  who  may  have  occasion  to  work  at  the  shelves,''  ^  lu 
another  young  and  pi'osperons  university  this  object  has  been  attaine<l 
by  a  large  number  of  departmental  libraries,  built  up,  it  would  almost 
sec^m,  at  the  exijcnse  of  the  central  library,  which  recently  did  not 
noticeably  exceed  some  of  them  in  size  and  attractiveness.  At  Cor- 
nell irniversity,  also,  ^'jiractical  convenience  rather  than  any  strictly 
lojLiical  method''  has  b<»en  followed  in  the  classification  adopted.'  At 
Columbia  College  the  decimal  classifiration  was  introduced  by  its  author 
in  l.S8*3,  and  the  phenomenally  rapid  growth  of  the  collection  of  books 
there  has  not  as  yet  led  to  any  essential  modification  of  the  system  of 
arrangement. 

Not  following  tin*  example  set  them  by  many  well-endowed  universi- 
ties, most  of  the  colleges  that  have  been  led  to  reclassify  their  libraries 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  have  adopted  some  one  of  the  fully  (elabo- 
rated and  published  schemes  of  classification,  too  well  known  to  reriuire 
mention  here,  and  have  not  attemi)ted  to  construct  a  new  scheme  that 
shouhl  avoid  the  defects  of  the  former  and  better  answer  lo(*al  reriuire- 
ments.  It  is  in  place  to  mention  briefly  the  advantages  of  this  course. 
Kxpi'riencc  has  proved  these  not  perfect,  but  practicable.  College  or 
large  reference  libraries  have  used  them  with  satisfaction.  They  have 
had  the  advantage  of  the  best  thought  and  criticism  of  the  library  pro- 
fession of  the  day,  and  the  changes  that  the  future  will  make  necessary 
are  not  liki'ly  to  be  so  great  as  in  a  s<'henied<'vised  fi'om  thestan<li)oint 
of  a  single  li!>rary  and  necessarily  molded  in  a  great  degree  by  its 
pve>eut  condition. 

Again,  the  fact  tluit  Iheir  various  subdivisions  are  clearly  stated  in 
print  gives  them  a  delinitr'ness  that  is  of  great  practical  value.  The 
librarian,  his  assistants,  and  all  interested  in  th(»  matter  can  understand 
from  the  outset  the  arrangonu'nt  that. is  attempted.  Iveclassification 
may  go  on  in  difrerent  subjects  without  danger  of  interference.  As  a 
rub*  a  new  selienie  is  put  in  operation  before  all  the  details  are  decided. 
The  almost  inevitable  result  is  that  fre(juent  changes  are  made  out  of 
deiV'i'eiiv'e  to  S(nne  iiilluential  teacher,  wliose  views  were  not  known  at 


'  Sfcond  ami  thinl  reports  of  Justin  M'iiisor,  lilniuiaii  ol'  Harvard  I'niversity. 
'-••('lassiiicatioii  of  ('<«riicn  University  library,"  by  (ieorgo  William  Harris,  in  Li- 
brary J  unnial,  n»:  138. 
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the  start  aiul  may  prove  exiw^tly  opposite  to  those  of  Lis  successor.  It 
is  agreed,  for  instance,  that  a  chronologic  arrangement  of  English 
literature  is  helpful  for  purposes  of  study;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  three 
successive  occupants  of  the  chair  of  English  will  hold  the  same  opinion 
as  to  how  far  tliis  principle  should  be  followed  in  arranging  the  books, 
or  the  number  of  periods  to  bo  recognized. 

The  slighting  allusions  occasionally  made  by  prominent  librarians  to 
these  schemes  seem  often  to  apply  to  the  notation  recommended  by 
their  authors,  or  the  minute  classification  which  they  will  allow,  rather 
than  to  the  arrangement  of  books  tliey  aim  to  accomplish.  The  material 
accessories  in  the  way  of  indexes,  explanatory  matter,  and  printed  shelf 
labels,  which  are  offered  in  connection  with  at  least  one  of  these  systems, 
are  of  considerable  importance  and  ccmld  not  be  secured  for  a  new 
scheme  save  at  a  cost  almost  prohibitive  to  the  ordinary  college  library. 

Access  to  shelves. — A  scheme  of  classification  having  been  carried 
out  and  made  obvious  by  shelf  labels  and  placards,  ac(^ess  to  the  shelves 
becomes  necessary,  not  merely  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  labor  thus 
expeiuled  but  also  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  the  library  itself.  To  have 
the  literature  of  a  subje(*t  together  where  it  can  bo  surveyed  at  a  glance 
is  as  needful  for  thorough  as  for  speedy  investigation.  Every  time  a 
student  removes  from  the  shelves  frnir  or  five  books  on  the  same  topic, 
glances  at  theii*  contents  and  selects  the  one  that  in  his  opinion  will 
best  serve  his  purimse,  he  not  only  takes  the  most  importiint  step 
toward  attainment  of  the  desired  information,  but  also  employs  his 
faculties  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  strengthen  his  x>ower  of  judg- 
ment and  to  (juirken  his  perception  of  truth.  This  tasting  before  one 
eats  can  not  be  done  by  proxy.  Tlie  hand  of  the  attendant  and  the 
monuMits  of  time  intervening  between  the  seeker  and  his  shelf  full  of 
books  is  in  practice  destructive  of  this  use  of  the  library. 

A  ceitain  familiarity  with  the  titles  and  a[)pearance  of  books,  only 
to  be  gained  by  rei)eatedly  seeing  them  on  the  shelves,  is  often  of  value 
to  the  college  graduate  in  after  life.  In  some  communities  he  is  still 
supposed  to  have  studi<»d  everytliing.  His  inlluence  in  his  specialty  is 
inii)aired  if  he  sliows  ignoraiu*e  of  other  matters.  A  mere  knowledge 
of  the  i)hysi<'al  ditVerence  between  Stalker's  Life  of  Paul  and  Young's 
Conconlance  may  convince  all  the  teachers  in  the  Sunday  s<!hool  that 
th<»  villag*^  physician  should  be  consulted  in  selecting  the  village  library, 
Furtlnainore,  the  idle  curiosity  that  leads  many  a  student  to  roam 
through  tlie  alcoves  of  the  college  library,  generally  far  the  largest 
collect  ion  of  books  he  has  ever  seen,  is  frequently  the  germ  of  that 
bo<ikishness  chara<*teristic  of  literary  workers.  Eorbid  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  curiosity  and  you  may  stifie  a  taste  that  would  otherwise 
bring  culture  to  its  possessor. 

The  diiliculties  in  the  way  of  granting  free  access  to  the  shelves  are 
so  obvious  as  to  be  generally  overestimated  in  the  case  of  snnillor 
libraries.     In  large  libraries  where  these  objections  seem  Imperative, 
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freedom  of  shelves  is  jjraiiteil  to  advanced  students  and  to  those 
specially  recoiuniended  by  their  instructors,  whih'  iiudergnidnate  needs 
are  met  by  class  room  libraries  and  large  reference  collections  in  the 
main  reading  room.  Often  the  practice  of  temporarily  reset-ving  books 
for  a  j)artieiilar  class,  a  pra<jtice  i»rimarily  intended  to  secure  equal 
rights  to  each  member  of  the  <'lass,  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
bring  forth  the  entire  resources  of  the  library  on  a  certain  subject,  and 
thus  in  ])art  to  afford  the  advantages  of  free  iu-eess  to  the  shelves.* 

Departmental  libraries. — The  popularity  of  the  student  society 
libraries  which  were  a  marke<l  feature  of  college  life  during  the  first 
half  of  this  century,  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  prominence  they 
gave  to  general  literature  and  to  the  freedom  of  access  to  books  they 
granted  as  compared  with  the  college  library.  When  the  literary  ac- 
tivity of  these  soci«'ties  languished  or  ceased,  it  b«»canie  necessary  to 
protect  their  libraries,  often  more  used  than  the  college  collection,  by 
combining  it  with  the  latter.  This  uni<m  has  been  carried  oiTt  very 
g4*ncrally  since  the  issue  of  the  United  States  report  on  libraries  in 
lS7r>.  Tlic  change,  however,  in  the  methods  of  college  instruction  has 
in  the.  last  ten  years  develojied  the  need  and  existence  of  departmental 
and  class  mom  liliraries.  The  wave  «>f  combination  is  fast  followed  by 
one  of  division.  '*The  temh^Kty  is  to  make  the  university  library  to  an 
increasing  extent  a  coUei'tion  <»f  dei)artment  libraries  round  a  center 
consisting  of  those  b(M)ks  to  the  making  of  which  ditVerent  depart- 
ments have  contributed  in  common  and  which  they  will  use  in  comnuMi, 
and  the  method  of  study  requires  free  access  to  the  b<M)ks  in  these 
department  libraries.''^  This  movement  would  make  even  the  ^mlinary 
college  library  ''a  c(»llection  of  department  libraries  containing  books 
8electe<l  by  the  professor  and  instructor  in  that  dei)artment  rather  than 
one  library  having  a  systematic  and  unifying  principle  f>f  growth  and 
administration."  (W.  I.  Fletcher,  7..  j.  10:  20S.)  This  ne<-essaiily  leads 
to  the  housing  in  ditt'erent  laimratories  and  seminary  rooms  of  a  very 
considei'able  ]M)rtion  of  the  books  b<»l<»nging  to  the  institution.  The 
advantages  thus  gained  may  be  brieliy  summarized  as  relief  to  the 
main  library  room,  which  rarely  lias  tlie  fa<'ilities  both  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  books  and  a  large  num]»er  of  woikers.  greater  freedom  with 
diniinishe<l  dang<M'  from  misj)laeenient  of  books,  and  assurance  of  the 
l)ersonal  aid  and  instruction  of  j)rofessoi's  in  tlieir  use.  (Kdith  E, 
Clarke,  L.J,  14:  .'?4();  L,  j.  It:  t(U;  l."):  c  14:5.) 

The  movement  is  so  general  that  its  dangers,  specially  in  case  of  unen- 
dowed libraries,  demand  a  fuller  statement.  Tiiey  appear  tw«)fold;  on 
the  practical  side,  the  cost  and  dini(*ulty  in  successfully  maintaining 

'  I'or  iHircKK  to  sliolves  in  coUr;;©  libraries.  »e.o.  Tiibrary  Journal,  2 :  j");"*.  ({!»,  70;  10:  221 ; 
13:  35;  17:  c70,  cSi);  IS:  113,  and  fourteontli  roimrt  [1S!U]  of  Justin  Wiusor. 

-Edwin  II.  Woodrutr,  lihranan  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  inn  paper 
entitled  "  Some  ]H'os(*nt  tfnd<»n<i«-s  in  univi'isity  liUrariivs,"  read  bcloro  the  Iiiter- 
•jational  Con.i^n-SvS  of  Librarians  at  Cliieaj^o,  July  11,  lSi»3. 
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scpjirately  hoii5«eil  and  rapidly  growiiij^  collootioiis  of  books,  selected  by 
as  iiuuiy  dillereiit  porsous;  on  tbe  theoretii;  side,  the  lesscuing  of  the 
importance  and  iiiiluence  of  tbe  central  library  as  a  liunuuii/.ing  factor 
ill  college  life  and  as  a  unifying  force  in  the  dilVerent  fields  of  intellectual 
imrsuit.'  In  case  volunteer  assistance  equal  to  that  of  trained  library 
attendants  is  ibrthconiing  from  the  various  dcimrtments  served,  tbe  first 
objection  is  met  in  great  measure.  There  still  n^naius  the  diiUeulty  of 
securing  a  symmetrical  growtli  of  the  dillerent  collections  without 
impairing  the  etiiciency  of  the  central  library  by  unduly  stinting  its 
purchases.  With  the  increased  use  «)f  the  department  libraries  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  demand  tor  dnplicates  will  be  nunc  ami  more  based 
on  convenience  rather  than  necessity,  while  the  fields  of  knowledge  not 
at  any  (uie  ])eriod  tlie  subject  of  study  will  be  temporarily  neglected, 
unless  the  librarian  shows  unusual  foresight  and  persistence. 

While  nniny  believe  tluTc  is  no  time  in  college  for  what  is  known  as 
a  desultory  use  of  books,  all  agree  that  it  is  the  tinu>  to  learn  how  to 
read  and  what  to  road.  (11,  11,  J»owker,  L,j,  2:  <I0.)  Sow,  the  central 
library  must  i^ossess  a  pieeminence,  not  alone  in  si/.e,  but  in  attractive- 
ness, if  this  object  is  to  be  acc<>mi>lished.  The  student  must  find  in  it 
not  only  that  scanty  ''literature  of  i>ower  "  which  will  elude  numy  a 
departmental  division  of  books,  but  also  a  lirst-class  si'h^ction  from  the 
boundless  "literature  of  knowledge."  Otherwise'  his  mind,  however 
sharpened  and  trainiMl  by  his  siM'cial  studies,  will  unconscicmsly  learn 
to  forego  the  pleasure  of  investigating  th<»  miscellaneous  tojiics  that 
have  m(»m«Mitanly  aroused  its  curiosity,  since  this  involvi's  the  use,  it 
may  be,  of  a  dozen  dillerent  departmental  libiaries,  all  more  or  less 
unfamiliar  to  him.  If,  as  has  been  recently  said,  our  universities  are 
dominated  by  the  scientific  spirit,  it  is  the  more  needful  that  the  cen- 
tral univer.^iiv  librarv  bv  its  incbisiveisess,  svmmetrv,  and  inlluenco 
should  re]»r<»sent  the  spirit  of  liberal  culiiir**.  not  as  the  antagonist,  but 
as  the  end  and  aim  of  si>cciali/ing  study.- 


^'J'lii'.t  tlii'i'i;  is  i^ri'Ml  u!in;;<.'r  of  thus  iu';;lriliim  a  cciitiul  library  may  app**:!!'  IVaiii 
the  fi»Uowiug  i-xtrjK't  frcun  tin*  Hixtmitli  iinnnal  ivport  nf  tlu?  juTsLdeiit  of  .loliiis 
Hopkins  riiivcrsity.  *•' *  *"  "  ThesriUi  of  .•r-,''<H).i;lviiit«>  the  univciNity  by  WiUiam 
A.  hfiatcr,  hyh^.,  of  Norwicb,  Conn.,  lias  bi*<«u  rxpcinbMl  in  tlw  pnirlnis*-  of  i-ostly  buoUc*^ 
not  absolutely  cssrnlial  to  our  daily  work,  bufof  (^^rrat  attraitiou  to  students.  Tlio 
most  of  til o  ])ureliase.s  wtTr  in  Ku^lish  litcraturt.'.  and  anion;^  IImmu  wrro  the  best 
library  tMlitions  of  .shakrspc.iri'.,  no.iu!u«»nt,  and  I']«?ti  hor,  and  othor  drauiAtistH, 
Asrliaui,  Milton,  Kvelyn,  Johnson.  l>ryden.  Poi»r,  .Scott,  Wordsworth,  Colerid^o, 
Goldsmith,  Lnndi,  rirownin^,  'IVnnyson,  I^owell,  Lon;L; fellow,  "NVhittior,  and  other 
ivriter8.  "  "^  *"''  The  avera;^e  rollo;j:e,  spf^cially  if  Im-ated  in  a  «'onntry  town,  ran 
not  alford  to  wait  for  a  H])eeial  ;rift  to  plare  on  its  slielves  the  bi'st  library  edit  ions  of 
leading  authors  in  1-Ji^lish  liter:iture. 

'*  There  arc  two  ways  of  romhininic  the  obvious  advantaj^fs  of  boih  ]dnns.  One, 
too  expensive  to  bo  prae(it;al  unless  in  very  rare  eases,  is  to  ineur  the  heavy  cost  of 
hnvinLC  both  central  and  department  libraries  eom]deto  by  tin*  free  buying;  of  dupli- 
cateH.  The  other  is  to  mako  the  library  the  center  of  the  university  ffroundft,  and 
put  the  cluster  of  department  libiaries.  with  their  seminars,  in  rooms  adjoining  the 
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lustraction  in  bibliology. — Since  'Mr,  KinorsDii  made  liis  famous 
deiniiiKl  on  tlie  colU^^cs  for  a  pri)f(i»ssorshii)  of  books  and  reading,  and 
siMTJally  sinr'c  the.'  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  have  shown 
what  has  been  done  in  this  direction  and  how  it  may  best  be  d(»ne,  few 
coUe^e  libraries  have  failed  to  make  some  attemi>t,  either  throuj^h  the 
librarian  or  interested  members  of  the  faculty,  to  give  instruction  in  the 
use  of  books.  These  attempts  have  necessarily  been  informal  and 
larj^cly  spasnnKlic.  Hardly  a  do7x»n  institut  ions  i>rovido  today  system- 
atic i'ourses  of  instructit^n  in  biblioloj^yj  This  is  due  partly  to  i>ressuro 
of  other  work  on  the  librarian,  partly  to  the  inability  of  the  college  to 
find  or  i)ay  a  pi*o])er  salary  to  a  "-'good  encycloiKjdic  a<lviser  in  the  flesh, 
ever  ready,  alluring  in  manner,  and  with  an  euthusiasm  for  his  work." 
(rlustin  Winsor,  L,j,3:  11*0.)  All  professional  libnirians,  however,  fully 
realiz<*  the  need  both  of  formal  lectures  and  of  that  hand  to  hand,  face 
to  face  instruction  in  the  library  itself,  by  which  methods  of  investiga- 
tion are  taught,  exjjerience  gained,  and  enthusiasm  communieatiHl. 
Quiet  1)ut  etVective  work  of  this  character  is  done  in  nuiny  colleges.^ 

Subject  catalogs. — As  a  rule,  college  librarians  feel  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  sui)]>ly  a  subject  as  well  as  an  author  catah)g.  So  laborious 
and  exi)ensive  is  this  task,  when  carried  out  with  the  elaborateness 
jiracticed  in  larger  libraries,  that  many  have  envied  rather  than  inn'tated 
catalogs  such  as  the  College  of  ^cav  Jersey  issued  in  ISSI  and  the  TTni- 
ver.sity  of  California  in  IStM).  Of  late  a  prominent  librarian  has  repeat- 
edly expressed  his  conviction  that  this  costly  key  to  the  resources  of  a 
growing  library  must  be  given  uj).*^  T1m»  argunu*nt  against  its  use  in 
the  college  or  university  library  is,  brieliy,  tliis:  It  is  harmful  to  the 
ordinary  student,  who,  using  it  witliout  discrimination,  often  selects 
from  the  numerous  titles  cited  obsolete  or  misleading  books.  To  the 
sj ccialist  ir  fails  to  present  the  entire  resources  of  tlie  library  on  any 
subject,  since  it  does  not  amilyze  and  include  many  serial  publications. 
In  i)articular,  it  fails  to  mention  the  existence  «»f  important  works  not 
in  the  library.     I'or  the  former  a  in-inted  linding  list  of  a  i»icked  coUec- 


^oncrMl  lil»r.ir;  ;n!<l  siiiioumliii::  ir  ;is  m  criitiM'.  'lliis  would  i]i:il)lt'  tin' stu<li;iits  in 
earli  si-min:ir  rn<*in  tu  u.>«'  Ihi-  Lifiu-nil  liook.-s  lunl  tin- rr;nl«is  of  tlio  ^nuTal  library  to 
rea<li  !iii>  tliin.'i:  in  a  <lr]»arliiiciit  liltrary  l»y  iniMfly  jiassiu^  to  i\:\  adjoiniuL^  room. 
Tliirs  plan  ro(|uiri'S  that  the  sjiacr  in  \1  tlif  main  liliiary  shall  not.  hr  iisrd  f<ir  aduiiii- 
istratiou,  iiMiscuni,  *;i ucrai  rtM-itntioii,  oi- anN  otln  r  purposes  not  n'quirjnif  iinuKMliatc 
c'ont.u.-t  \Yith  the  library,  since  tin;  spair  on  PVtMy  si<lo  will  h<*  noin»  too  nnn"h  to  i>ro- 
\u\v  lovsrniinar  rooms  and  i)rol'«  >sors'  stn<lios  in  tin*  jjjrrat  lifhl  of  study  of  wliich 
thr  lil)rary  ia  tin'  laboiaiorv  wln-rc  both  professors  and  students  must  const antiv 
worli. — M.  1>. 

'  Tho  rniviT^ity  of  Michiixnn  s<'c»nis  to  have  been  the  first  in  this  country  to  incor- 
poratf  an<l  maintain  in  iti  curriculum  a  rc^^uhir  course  of  lectures  u]»oii  bibliojL;raj)hy. 
This  roursi"  is  fully  d«'S«  ribcd  ])y  llieh'cturer,  K.  C.  J>avis.  in  Library  .louriial,  11 :  I'Sii, 

-A  short  course  of  instruction  iu  Howdoiu  Colle«;e,  in  which  some  i»rominoiieo  was 
piveii  to  this  feature,  i-;  dcseribcd  in  Library  Journal,  17  :  c^T. 

■  V\'.  L  rietclnr  in  Library  .Journal,  17:  c4  :  and  in  adilrcss  on  Library  catalogs  in 
the  twentieth  century,  at  Worhl's  Cdni^ress  of  Librarians  .Julv  V.i,  If^V'^. 
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tioii  of  5,000  or  10,000  books  of  recognized  merit;  will  be  more  useful. 
The  latter  will  find  more  complete  and  accurate  guidance  in  printed 
bibliographies.* 

Tlie  subject  catalog,  in  its  development  and  almost  universal  use,  is 
peculiarly  American,  and  the  views  just  expressed  have  yet  to  win 
general  adoption  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  (Justin  Winsor,  L.j,  8:  33; 
10:  2M.)  They  serve,  however,  to  emphasize  the  need  of  careful  anuo- 
tation  of  th<»  subject  catalogs  in  our  college  libraries  by  or  uuder 
direction  of  the  various  professors,  and  the  frcMjuent  reference  to  such 
separate  bibliographies  and  bibliographic  guides  as  the  library  has. 
Many  earnest  advocates  of  a  subject  catalog  would  doubtless  advise  a 
college  library  mainly  composed  of  recent  books  to  check  up  an  inter- 
leaved copy  of  S^mnenscheiii's  ''liest  books"  with  its  location  marks, 
rather  than  attempt  to  make  a  subject  catalog,  whenever  the  latter 
course  would  unquestionably  restrict  the  amount  available  for  future 
purchases.  The  extent  t<)  which  the  printed  dicticmary  catalogs  of  other 
libraries  may  be  made  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  subject  catalog  is 
seldom  fully  ay>preciated  in  smaller  libraries.  The  recently  completed 
catalog  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  is  well  adai)ted  for  this 
use.  The  task  of  entering  on  the  margins  the  location  marks  of  the 
volumes  possessed  by  a  small  college  library  is  largely  mechanical  and 
can  be  intrusted  to  any  careful  student  helper.  Entering  on  the  inter- 
leaved i)ages  subject  references  to  specially  important  new  books  will 
not  unduly  burden  tlie  librarian  himself,  specially  if  he  secures  the  cooi>- 
eration  of  interested  members  of  the  faculty.  Such  a  subject  catalog 
being  mainly  in  luint  can  be  used  even  more  conveniently  than  a  card 
catalog  when  the  number  of  those  who  consult  it  is  limited. 

Library  privileges. — Xeaily  all  college  libraries  during  the  last 
twenty  years  have  extended  the  privileg<\s  granted  undergraduates. 
The  si»irit  tliat  restricted  a  freshman  to  one  book  and  a  so])liom(U'e  to 
two  books  cacth  half  term  has  practically  disappeared.  In  1S77  it  would 
ai)[)ear  that  1  in  7  of  i\w.  college  libraries  were  not  open  daily;  the  pro- 
portion now  is  only  1  in  40,  while  over  one-half  are  open  upward  of  thirty 
hours  a  week.  Then,  as  a  rule,  tlie  professors  only  could  make  the  col- 
lection a  direct  ai<l  in  their  studies;  now,  by  means  of  reserved  books 
and  long  library  hours,  the  ]»rivilege  is  extended  to  all  students.  The 
very  frw  university  libraries  that  do  not  lend  books  to  undergraduates 
provide  every  facility  for  their  consultation  in  the  building. 

Many  libraries  still  fail  to  aUow  an  undeigraduate  to  borrow  for  a 
limited  time  all  the  books  he  needs  on  a  delinito  subject.  Why  this 
privilege,  granted  as  a  matter  of  c^>urso  to  teachers,  should  be  refused 
to  learners,  is  not  entirely  clear.  The  usual  argument,  liability  to  abuse, 
may  be  met  by  the  obvi(ms  reply  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  prevent  such  abuse.     A  charging  system  that  maintains  an 


'  Tliis  ar'Tiinioiit  is  fully  niid  ably  stated  liy  C:  II :  null  iu  Subject  catalogs  in  col- 
lege librurieH;  in  Library  Journal,  15:  107. 
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account  with  hotli  hook  luid  horrower,  and  registers  requests  for  hooks 
not  found  on  the  shelves,  enahles  the  librarian  to  ascertain  just  when 
liberal  loans  to  one  individual  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  library  for 
others.  (Justin  Winsor,  L.J.S:  338.)  Tn  several  libraries  any  under- 
^ra<luate  is  allowed,  on  written  application  approved  by  the  librarian, 
to  borr<»w  for  a  short  period  a  number  (»f  specified  books  on  a  definite 
subje<!t  in  addition  to  th<*  usual  number  allowed  him.  In  a  small  col- 
lej,a%  or  wherever  the  rules  i)rovide  for  recall  of  books  specially  needed, 
this  plan  works  successfully. 

The  perio<l  «>f  usefulness  of  each  book  added  to  the  library  is  in  a 
certain  sense  limited.  The  time  n<»cessar3'  for  an  individual  to  make 
the  proper  use  of  that  book  is  also  limited.  Rules  about  circulation 
should  have  rc;^ard  to  these  limitations.  The  rule  or  practice  so  often 
met  of  allowinjiT  professors  to  keep  books  without  a  time  limit  antago- 
niz<»s  this  [)rinciple,  and  almost  invariably  leads  to  abuse.  (Melvil 
l)<'wey,  L,j.  1 :  1  IS.)  It  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  certain  books  are 
of  more  us*'  to  the  prof(»ssor  than  to  anyone  else.  These  books,  how- 
ever, arc  so  few  in  number  that  th<Mr  withdrawal  should  be  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rules,  rather  than  that  th<»  rules  should  be  framed  to  cover 
the  cxc<*i)tion. 

Th<»  gradual  abandonment  of  tlic  pi-actire  of  attaching  the  librarian- 
sliip  to  sonu*  collcg<*  rliair  lia^  given  th«*  und<*rgradnate  another  privi- 
lege, tliat  of  having  a  librarian.  With  som<».  very  marked  exceptions, 
tlic  librarian  under  the  old  regime  was  for  the  teachers  rather  than  the 
students.  With  so  much  of  his  thought  and  energies  engrossed  with 
other  duties,  he  was  necessarily  a  custodian  rather  than  a  dispenser  of 
books.  The  opiK)rtunity  of  consulting  and  enjoying  the  personal  aid 
and  direction  of  a  librarian  of  mature  judgment,  wide  experience,  and 
full  acquaintance  with  the  collection  under  his  charge,  is  a  boon  *=»aeh 
<'ollege  should  strive  to  afibrd  its  students.  The  need  and  the  difli<*ulty 
of  securing  this  in  every  case  are  too  obvi(ms  t()  reiiuire  further  state- 
ment. (T.K.Davis,  />. /.  10:  100.)  Xot  least  among  the  new  i)rivileges 
altbrded  college  students  is  that  resulting  from  tlic  growth  of  the  belief 
that  library  buihlings  must  be  constiiictc*!  lor  rracb-rs  as  well  as  tor 
books.  Another  article'  disrussrs  pr<»blcn»s  of  library  architecture, 
and  the  college  librarian  sliould  be  ac(|uainted  with  tlie  facilities  ollered 
by  the  new  buildings  at  ( ■orncll  rniv(»rsity,  and  at  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  as  well  as  with  the  ]>lans  of  the  {jrojiosed  additions  to  Gore 
Hall  at  Harvard.     (/../.  1  I :   llM,  2^4.) 

Devices  for  popularizing  the  library. — Of  various  devices  for  jjopu- 
lari/.ing  a  library  several  arc*  specially  helpful  in  a  college  library.     One, 

'  IllncsH  nt'  tilt'  author  cuusod  tlu'  t>iiiirtsi()ii  of  this  important  article.  Jiofcrence 
is  iii:«tl(i  to  his  )>aiM>r  on  "  I^niuts  of  a^n'enicnt  in  library  archittrotnro "  (/..  j'  16: 
CIT-Ii'),  ami  ii»  ih*'  two  spcrial  works  on  library  biiildin^s,  whicdi  the  editor  of  this 
voliniH' has  now  in  prepaiation ;  (nie  a  c'oni]»art  sninniary  of  the  lessons  of  experi- 
ence, tlie  otlnr  a  full  tniatnient  (d*  tho  snbjiM-t. — M.  1>. 
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first  used  iit  Harvard,  is  thus  dosmhed :  *'  Slips  of  ])apOi',  headed  Notes 
and  queries,  foll(»we<l  by  a  lew  words  of  direction,  were  i)rei)ared,  and 
a  row  of  hooks  Avas  arranged  in  a  consincuous  phice  to  hold  them.  A 
slii>  having  beini  filled  out  with  a  question  and  hung  u]),  anybody  who 
possesses  the  infonnation  wanted  answers  the  question  on  the  same 
slip,  or  refers  the  inquirer  to  sources  of  information/''  In  many  libra- 
ries a  blank  book  properly  lab(4ed  and  place<l  in  a  eonspiciU)Us  position 
is  found  to  servo  nearly  as  well,  while  requiring  less  simee. 

A  book  of  complaints  may  also  inove  of  service.  The  peculiar  ideas 
of  lionor  prevailing  among  undergraduates  prevent  some  of  them  from 
reporting  in  j>erson  to  the  librarian  annoyances  arising  from  pnri)osely 
misplaced  books,  loud  talking  in  study  rooms,  abstraction  of  current 
perio<licals,  and  rei)eated  failure  to  secure  a  popular  bo«>k,  though  allow- 
ing the  exinvssion  of  grievances  through  this  channel. 

Even  when  a  library  is  4*ompelled  to  buy  fi'ugally,  it  is  well  to  solicit 
suggestions  from  all  who  use  it  as  to  books  to  1h»  bought.  This  can  bo 
done  by  use  of  a  blank  book  exposed  in  a  prominent  i>lace  like  the  book 
of  complaints.  The  advantage  lies  not  merely  in  occasional  discovery 
of  a  notable  defiftiency,  but  in  the  opportunity  to  beeonu;  acquainted  with 
wants  and  tastes  of  individuals  making  recjucsts.  Such  request  often 
leads  to  an  interview  in  which  the  present  resources  of  the  libraiy  in 
that  direction,  its  finjincial  restrictions  and  the  comjmrative  merits  of 
the  l>ook  are  so  discussed  as  to  excite  rather  than  diminish  tlu'  general 
interest  of  the  a]>plicant,  even  tlnmgli  his  request  is  refused. 

The  practice  of  regularly  placing  on  prominent  shelves  the  new  books 
added  to  the  library — new  books  seem  always  to  find  thems<»lves  reatl- 
crs — should  be  supjdemented  by  disiday  from  time  to  time  of  a  selec- 
tion of  the  resouices  of  the  library  on  stnne  topi<*of  the  day,  or  on  some 
subject  toward  which  the  librarian  desires  to  attract  attenti(m.  This 
indirect  method  of  guiding  the  reading  of  undergraduates  costs  little 
in  time  and  is  often  as  clVective  as  more  fornml  efforts. 

Cooperation. — (t lancing  at  the  ccmdition  of  the  college  libraries 
throughout  tlie  entire  country,  one  can  hardly  fail  t«)  be  impressed  with 
the  restrictions  that  i)overty  i»Iaces  on  the  work  many  of  them  might 
otherwise  accomplish.  Of  iM)  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States  only  200  have  colh»ctions  of  books  large  enough  to  be 
ranked  as  colh^ge  libiaries.  Of  thesi*  2(M)  only  a  third  have  profes- 
sional librarians.  Of  this  third  a  smaller  fraction  are  Avell  endowed 
and  organized.  Till  this  buidcn  «)f  jioverty  is  liftc^l  it  seems  evident 
that  the  only  way  for  a  general  increase  in  etliciency  lies  in  wise  cooper- 
ation, both  with  other  libraries  of  their  class  and  with  public  libraries 
in  th<Mr  vicinity.  The  obligation  to  In'lp,  which  always  comes  vith  the 
ability,  is  generally  acknowledged  by  Mu»  large  and  well  endowed  uni- 
versiry  libraries.     This  assistance,  to  cite  a  single  instance,  can  be  ren- 

'  rirst  i-i'imi't  [ISTS]  nl*  .histin  Wiusiir,  librarinii  of  llarvanl  Uuivei-sity,  uud 
Library  .Journal,  ;J:   VJi\,  l.VJ. 
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dor<»d  without  expense  in  the  matter  of  eatalogiug.  Xowliere  is  j^ood 
eatalojjin*;^  more  essential  than  in  a  college/  library.  Nowhere  is  there 
so  oft<'n  a  eorapulsory  choic'e  between  buying  Ixtoks  and  proi>erly  cata- 
loging them.  Yet  of  tlie  new  books  obtained  by  the  average  library 
of  this  class  all  have  just  ])een  fully  and  accurately  cataloged  by  some 
university  library  close  at  hand,  if  one  speaks  from  the  standiKnnt  of 
the  mail  service,  if  several  smaller  libraries  share  the  exi)ense,  printed 
ortypewrittc»n  <*opie8  of  these  catalog  cards  can  be  secured  each  month 
at  a  fra<'tion  of  the  original  cost.  For  the  older  books  bought  and  the 
miscellaneous  volumes  given  them  k^t  these  same  libraries,  joining  with 
them  small  ])ublic  libraries  in  the  neighborhood,  group  themselves 
geographically  and  engage  a  x>rofcssional  cntnloger,  who  should  pass 
from  one  to  tlie  other.  Thus  all  accessions  coukl  be  pro|)erly  cataloged 
without  undue  delay  and  at  far  less  expense  than  would  be  the  case 
otherwise.  The  librarian,  relieved  of  this  time-consuming  work,  for 
whi<'h,  perchance,  he  luis  neitlier  aptitude  nor  training,  can  devot(»  his 
energi«»s  to  duties  of  his  position  previously  neglected  by  constraint. 

<'ooi)erative  catah>ging,  thou^^h  so  often  urged  and  so  obvious  a 
means  of  diminishing  the  cost  of  library  administration,  is  by  no  nieans 
the  only  channel  in  wliicli  union  of  elVort  will  bring  increased  effi- 
ciency to  smaller  college  libraries.  The  ]>ractice  of  lending  books  from 
one  library  to  an«>thor  has  not  been  developed  or  systematiziMl  to  the 
extent  it  could  be,  were  there  a  hearty  spirit  of  cooperation.  Its  imxK)r- 
tance  and  usefulness  depend,  of  course,  on  a  certain  degree  of  si)ecia1i- 
zation  on  the  part  of  neighboring  libraries  and  some  consideration  and 
inquiry  before  buying  expensive  works.  It  is  a  shame  that  two  colleges 
with  modest  book  funds  and  only  50  miles  apart  should  each  buy  a  copy 
of  Sargent's  Silva  of  North  America,  and  neither  be  able  to  supply  an 
iiuiuirer  with  Scudder's  IJutterflies  of  the  Eastern- 1 'nit  ed  States.  It 
may  happen  that  the  institutions  in  one  State  <*an  make  ji  single  set  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So<*ioty  of  (Ireat  IJritain  serve  them  all. 
This  mode  of  c<M>peration  is  specially  advantageous  in  case  of  t\uy  pub- 
lishing societies.  In  the  department  of  En,iL,^li>h,  tor  instance,  no  small 
college  can  afl'ord  to  Imiv  tin*  issues  of  tlic  rhiIoIoL,nc;il,  Kai'ly  I'^ng- 
lish  Text,  New  Shakesi»cjirc,  Spcjiscr,  and  I>rowiiiiig  s(K'icties,  an<l  yet 
1)y  agreement  witli  its  neijLihbors  it  is  jiossihlc  for  each  j)rotessor  of 
English  literatniM'  to  hnvc  a  complete  set  of  oiu*  of  them  at  hand,  as 
well  as  ac(-ess  to:ill  tin*  others  ;it  slight  expense. 

I>y  specializing  on  States  and  local  hislorya  group  of  c(»llege  libraries 
niuy  sui»ply  tlieiiiselves  with  siiHicicnt  and  suitable*  material  for  original 
work  in  American  history.  Let  (Mch  turn  over  from  its  accessions  all 
tliat  belongs  to  tlu^  Held  assigned  another,  thus  securing  special  rights 
as  a  tiiturc  borrow(M'.  Students  from  the  various  towjis  (;an  be  int<?r- 
est(»(l  in  collecting  munici])al  reports  and  local  ])uldications.  Others 
will  be  willing  in  nndertake  the  compilation  of  scrapbooks  containing 
all  historical  an<l  biogrjiphit-  matter  of  note  that  lippears  in  local  papers. 
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SucL  a  course  systematically  followed  for  a  score  of  years  hy  a  dozen 
cooperating  libraries  in  any  section  of  the  country  would  give  the 
teachers  and  the  students  in  the  smallest  of  these  colleges  better  facili- 
ties in  the  manner  of  completeness  of  historical  matter  than  is  now 
offered  by  the  largest. 

The  department  of  bibliography,  in  which  the  university  libraries 
have  already  done  much  elaborate  work,  is  also  one  in  which  much 
more  can  be  accomplished  ]>y  Joint  action.  The  need  as  well  as  the 
demand  for  books  like  Adams's  Manual  of  Ilistorical  Literature  is  ever 
increasing.  Such  work  must  be  revise<l  so  frequently  that  it  is  unlikely 
to  be  undertaken  and  kept  up  to  date  from  merely  commercial  consid- 
erations. Is  it  not,  however,  i)racticable  so  to  apportion  the  field  that 
the  colleges  of  the  United  States  may  together  give  their  under- 
graduates and  the  public  simple  statements  in  print  of  the  scope  and 
comparative  merits  of  those  books  in  English  that  are  most  used  and 
best  adapted  for  affording  information  in  each  of  tin*.  <lepartment8 
rejjresented  in  their  curricula?  Much  that  has  already  been  done  could 
be  used,  or  by  reference  made  more  widely  known,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  provision  could  be  made  lor  the  future  revision  and  issue  of  th3se 
lists.  Xo  one  library  can  and  no  publisher  will  do  this,  l^ut  all  col- 
lege libraries  have  daily  use  for  such  a  series  of  brief  annotated  bibli- 
ographies and  together  are  able,  through  the  men  whose  services  they 
can  secure,  to  prepare  and  to  publish  them.^ 

The  college  library  and  the  public  library. — If  the  proprietary 
library  is  the  parent  of  the  free  public  library,  college  and  school 
libraries  may  justly  claim  rank  as  paternal  and  maternal  gran^lparents.^ 
Though,  as  often  happens  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  the  child  has  out- 
8tripi)ed  its  ancestors  in  size  and  importance,  and  has  occasionally 
forced  them  to  follow  rather  than  lead  in  new  and  improved  methods, 
still  friendly,  if  not  tilial,  relations  must  be  maintained.  When  they 
exist  side  by  side  in  the  same  town  one  can  easily  supplement  the  work 
of  the  other.  Few  would  claim  that  the  collc^ge  student  should  be 
denied  access  to  the  popular  literature  of  the  day;  all  agree  that  it  must 
not  ho  too  accessible.     The  college  library  can,  therefore,  leave  this  lield 


*  At  the  Cliira^o  meeting;.  wher«  tbia  ])a])t)r  was  read,  the  A.  L.  A.  ixiblihliin^i;  »eo- 
tioii  wan  r(M)rganiz(Ml  and  is  actively  cii>;aged  in  Kevt^ral  outevprises  snrh  at-t  is  here 
Biiggcsted,  and  prup<mcs  to  organi/r  others  as  fjiKt  as  the  demand  and  siip])ort  of 
librarians  justify.  Tull  information  of  the  work  of  the  section  and  <»f  the  diffrrent 
piiblieations  in  ]»n'paration  can  be  had  from  the  ]>resident,  Melvil  Dewey,  State 
library,  Albany,  \.  V. — M.  D. 

To  those  who  have  rea<l  Otis  II.  Kobinson's  re))ort  on  <'ooperative  college  catalog- 
ing, in  Library  Jonrnal,  1 :  431 — to  cit4;  bnt  one  ont  of  many  references  that  might  be 
made — it  is  obvious  that  these  snggcstious  are  by  no  means  novel.  College  librarians 
as  individuals,  however,  have  had  so  ]»roniiuent  a  j)art  in  tln5  eoo]>erative  work 
arcomplish<'«l  since  ISSO  that  it  seems  proper  to  nrge  on  college  librarians  as  a  class 
tbeiK^ed  of  organized  ellort  in  tbe  sam«  direction. 

'"M.  C.  Tyler  on  the  Ilistorical  evolution  of  the  free  public  library,  in  Library 
Journal,  9:-iL 
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to  bo  (Mitiroly  8iii>plied  by  its  noighbor.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  pnblic 
library  Khouhl  be fncounijrod  by  the  (ollego  library  to  refer  to  it  school 
teachers  and  all  persons  of  studious  tastes  who  find  its  eollection  too 
liniite<l  for  their  needs.  The  eollege,  through  the  librarian  and  pro- 
fessors, can  increase  its  eflleiency  as  an  educational  factor  by  lectures 
or  informal  talks,  setting  forth  its  resources  in  the  departments  they 
repres(^nt  (/^.J.  1-:  25;5;  IfJ:  214).  The  use  of  a  university  library  as  a 
.semi])ublic  reference  library  is  in  stri<!t  ac'cord  with  the  gener.il  pur]>ose 
for  which  the  institution  was  founded  (Otis  II.  Robinson,  L.  j.  2:  57). 
It  is  surely  to  their  <Tedit  that  a  recent  traveler  has  written  that  in 
America  the  college  libraries  ofller  the  best  facilities  for  literary  work 
on  the  premises.  In  large  <'ities  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  relative 
position  of  the  college  and  llie  public  library  is  reversed.  The  latter 
from  Its  age  and  large  inc<miecsin  su])ply  all  that  the  collegian  requires, 
save  a  cji  re  fully  s(»lc<»ted  colle<-tion  of  reference  books  in  connection 
with  his  re<'itiition  rooms. 

If  the  i)n)cess  of  sifting  or  weeding  out  juiblic  libraries,  discnsse^l  in 
jinotlier  duipter,'  is  generally  adopted,  it  beconu»s  specially  desirable 
tlijit  each  univ<'rsity  libiary  shcmld  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  cer- 
tain cliisses  of  books;  for  instance,  text-books  used  in  th(»  past  in  the 
institution,  writings  of  its  alumni,  reports  of  charitable  bodies  useful 
in  sociologic  study,  before  these  are  consigned  to  the  auction  room. 
In  return  for  such  gifts,  temi>orar3'  loans  may  be  made  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  university  extension  lectures  of  scientific  and  expensive 
books  which  would  not  otherwise  be  obtainable.  In  a  word,  the  s])irit 
of  mutual  helpfulness  is  alike  ne<;es8ary  and  profitable  if  the  two  classes 
of  libraries  are  to  attain  t<>  their  ideal. 

Fkjtion. 

IJy  Eli.kn  M.  Cok,  librarian  New  Yt>rk  free  circulating  library. 

The  im])ortance  of  the  careful  (consideration  of  fiction,  especially  in 
free  i»ublie  libraries,  is  nev<T  <iuostioned.  It  was  discussed  at  length 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  IMiiladi'lidii.i  in  1870  {L.j.  1 :  9(>, 
O-S);  also  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  L.  A.  T,  K.,  London,  1S77  {L.j. 
2:L^■^^));  and  again  at  the  r>oston  conterence  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in  1879, 
wiien  a  number  n\'  valuahie  i)apers  were  contributed  (A.  ,/.  1 :  'Mi)).  It 
is  the  subje<*t  of  a  r(»port  of  the  cooixTation  (M)mniittee  (L.j.  7:  28),  and 
of  a  symposium  (L,j,  l."*:  LM)l-(>4;  !<»:  S-10).  Magazines  and  periodicals 
are  constantly  publishing  a!ti<*les  on  the  various  relations  of  libraries 
and  libraiijins  to  the  reading  an<l  supply  of  fiction;  X\\i}.  JAhrary  jour- 
nal aloiK*  in  its  1<>  vt>lunies  in<lexes  oxi^v  IL'O  articles  and  paragraphs. 
Criticisms  by  men  of  h»tt4»rs  an<l  by  educators  which  are  everywhere 
met  in  print  are  not  to  be  ignored  by  the  library  profession;  no  presi- 
dent's address  at  any  meetinjj:  of  librarv  association  or  club  fails  to 
touch  feelingly  this  imiK»rtant  subject;  and  speakers  at  the4)peniug  of 
libraries  always  point  the  moral  and  utt<»r  the  note  of  warning.     Books 

'  See  (liscii88ion  by  S:  S.  <ji'oon,  p.  f>J*8;  also  i».  1*1^  ol"  this  paper. 
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and  pamphlets  in  great  number  and  of  no  little  value  liave  been  pub- 
lished, and,  indeed,  it  would  at  first  seem  impossible  to  gain  from  this 
mass  of  material  the  fair  judgment  of  the  majority.  After  carefally 
reading  some  hundreds  of  books,  pamidilets,  articles,  and  letters  on  the 
subject,  and  considering  the  opinions  brought  out  in  the  discussion  of 
this  and  kindred  topics  at  the  A.  L.  A.  Chicago  meeting,  I  present  the 
following  as  a  fair  deduction,  not  affected  by  my  own  feelings  or  opinions. 

Value  of  fictioxL— The  utterance  is  almost  as  one  voice  that  fiction  is 
of  the  greatest  value  in  developing  a  taste  for  reading,  but  is  most  cer- 
tainly injurious  unless  of  good  quality,  or  if  the  reading  of  that  class 
of  literature  is  indulged  in  exclusively.  If  is  agreed  that  false  literary 
taste  in  thcyoung  may  by  judicious  direction  be  corrected,  but  that  in 
adults  the  effect  of  bad  reading  is  almost  ineradicable.  It  is  urged  that 
everyone  should  be  familiar  with  the  great  works  of  imagination,  and 
the  fact  is  pointed  out  that  nearly  all  the  greatest — the  immortal — 
literature  of  the  Avorhl  is  fictitm. 

The  educational  value  of  the  novel  is  maintained.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  imagination  is  the  first  faculty  that  should  be  developed  in  child- 
hood, but  it  is  believed,  however,  that  the  reading  of  stories  by  chil- 
dren shcmld  be  largely  in  connection  with  their  studies  and  under  their 
teachers'  dirertion.  In  pari  icular  the  educational  value  of  the  historical 
novel  and  the  travel  story  is  em]»hasized  as  helping  to  hx  in  the  reader's 
mind  the  facts  of  history,  and  as  giving  vivid  and  enduring  pictures  of 
remote  times  and  placets.  Such  books  are  admitted  to  libraries  from 
which  romantic*  liction  is  excluded. 

It  is,  however,  cliieily  as  '^  jiastime  reading^  that  fiction  is  demanded, 
and  the  argument  for  its  supply  by  the  public  library  runs  nuiinly  as 
follows:  The  majority  of  people  are  busy  so  many  hours  of  the  day  that 
when  they  have  time  to  read  they  have  little  strength  forsiurh  reading 
as  may  task  the  brain.  Reading  is  at  once  the  most  elevating  and 
refining  of  all  i)astime,  and  iRH)plc  have  the  same  right  to  it  that  they 
have  to  recjieatioii  in  the  public  parks.  While  a  librarian  should  try 
to  guide  his  readers  judiciously  from  lighter  fu'tion  to  that  of  the  best 
class,  and  also  to  works  of  more  serious  character,  it  is  deemed  dis- 
tinctly his  duty  to  furnish  entertaining  rcailing  matter  to  his  i)ublic. 

The  function  of  the  public  library  becomes  mon*  and  more  e<luca- 
tionahiind  it  is  interesting  to  note  an  advance  toward  the  radical  wing 
of  the  division,  ]Many  librarians  in  their  published  writings,  as  well  as 
in  their  recent  letters  to  me  on  tliis  subj<»ct,  acknowledge  that  tli<»ir 
theories  and  ])ractices  are  becoming  moic  strict  since  they  do  iu>t  liinl 
the  necessity  lai<l  (ni  them  to  i>rovidc  a  great  deal  of  ligiit  entertain- 
ment for  their  public. 

At  the  same  time  the  value  of  the  novel  as  a  proper  means  of  rest 
and  relaxation  after  severe  mental  or  jdiysical  toil  is  constantly  urged. 
It  is  contended,  however,  that  this  may  be  i)rovided  in  ample  quantity 
without  the  admission  of  novels  (luestionable  from  tin*  strict  literary  or 
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moral  stan<l)>()int.  Many  writers  on  this  snbjciit  deprecate  the  exces- 
Kiv«»  readini^  of  even  the  best  novels,  believing  that  in  most  eases  it  is 
only  an  exrnse  for  mental  laziness,  and  that  it  weakens  the  power  of 
serions  stndy  and  application,  and  unfits  for  the  higher  duties  of  life. 
Schopenhauer  remarks  that  "feeble  writing  unfits  ns  for  stronger  food." 
From  this  point  the  argument  leads  naturally  to  the  extreme  view  that 
l)iiblir  libraries  shcmld  draw  the  line  absolutely  at  what  is  believed  to 
be  of  e<lncational  value. 

Quality  of  fiction  sapplied.— Keganling  the  literary  quality  of  the 
fietion  which  a  iiublic  library  should  supply  opinions  vary  from  "admit 
whatever  is  <-alIed  for''  to  "exclude  the  works  of  all  living  novelists 
while  admitting  verv  few  by  the  dead  ones,"  but  the  great  and  reason- 
able majority  reaflirms  the  theory  that  "it  is  best  to  avoid  the  lowest 
ehisses  of  b«»oks  and  to  k<'ep  up  a  high  standard."  A  large  x)rovi8ion 
of  trashy  fu-tion  is  not  necessary  to  draw  the  public  to  the  library; 
in<bMMl  only  a  very  small  minority  cxjuesses  itself  in  fsivor  of  this 
l>raftice,  wliieh  would  lind  its  only  excuse  in  proving  that  this  kind  of 
lit«Mjitniris  the  most  entertaining.  Tlie  iK)int  is  made  that  much  fletion 
whicli  is  liglit  and  entiTtaining  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  excellent  liter- 
ary ([uality.  The  i)ertinent  question  is  asked,  "  Why  should  a  different 
literary  standard  be  ai>plied  to  fiction  than  to  other  classes  of  books  in 
the  selertion  of  which  the  greatest  <'are  is  taken,  and  the  opinions  and 
criticism  of  (^xjierts  sought  in  order  that  the  best  books  may  bo  chosen 
ibr  library  lists?"  Also,  "  Since  even  the  largest  libraries  must  select^ 
as  they  can  not  buy  all  the  novels  i)ublished,  why  not  select  the  best?'' 

There  is  much  testimony  to  show  that  the  public  likes  the  best 
books,  and  will  read  them  when  provided.  One  Avriter  says,  "'  Supi>ly 
fiction  liberally,  but  at  the  start  furnish  only  the  higher  grades,  adding 
sensational  books  sj)aringly  to  eatch  certain  classes  of  readers  when  it 
is  found  iin])ossible  to  attnu^t  them  otherwise.''  That  libraries  should 
be  obliged  to  furnish  books  which  they  would,  for  sound  reasons, 
otherwise  reject  "in  order  to  gain  the  public*  su])port  that  comes  from 
an  ext(Mide<l  ns(M)f  tlie  library"  would  seem  unfortunati*,  an<l  a  distinct 
degradation  of  the  ]nir])os<*  of  th<»  library,  that  of  inihlic  l)cm*factor. 
The  m(>ral  asjMM-t  of  tlie  ([uestion  jirovokes  little  di>eussion,  and  that 
mainly  in  treating  of  transljiti*)us.  l-'eeliiig  un<piesliouably  favors  ad- 
mitting in  the  orii^inal  much  whi«'h  would  ]»e  excluded  in  translation, 
always  on  the  ground  that  this  is  n.eecssarv  to  the  studv  of  foreiirn  lit- 
erature.  and  that  the  books  will  be  maiulv  used  fur  such  studv.  The 
universal  npiuion  i<  that  as  fai'  as  ])ossil)le  all  (»vil  slu)uld  be  kept  from 

tJK'  VOUIILI". 

•         ■ 
Quantity  of  fiction  supplied. — This  varii's,  according  to  answers  to 

my  <'ircular  letter,  from  10  to  -J.T  ])er  ciMit  of  the  whole  numb(»r  of  vol- 
umes in  the  library.  The  averat^^e  is  21,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than 
the  L'O  ]MT  cent  advised  in  starting  new  libraries.  The  percentage 
allowed  bv  the  comniittee  for  the  A.  L.  A.  libiarv  was  onlv  10. 
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Tbe  library  making  the  largest  provision  for  fiction  reports  the  largest 
yearly  issue  of  fiction.  Exactly  the  same  fa(rt  was  observed  by  Mr.  T. 
Mason  in  determining  tlie  average  per  cent  circulation  of  fiction  iu  25 
libraries  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  noted  in  liis  report  {L,  /.  15:  205-1)0). 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  tbe  money  allowed  for  buying  books  is  believed  to 
be  ample  for  fiction,  these  publications  being  usually  of  low  prices  and 
large  discounts. 

Selection. — This  is  not  usually,  and  probably  should  never  be,  left 
wholly  to  the  librarian,  as  this  involves  undue  responsibility.  In  most 
cases  purchase  lists  are  made  up  by  the  librarian  from  reviews,  aided 
by  requests  and  suggestions  fioin  readers.  "  Rooks  called  for"  are  noted 
in  a  blank-book  or  on  slips  giving  publisher,  price,  and,  whenever  possi- 
ble, reliable  criticism,  and  are  usually  signed  by  tliei)erson  making  the 
request;  du^dicates  w- anted  arc  indicated  in  the  same  way.  These  lists 
arc  approved  and  should  always  be  signed  by  a  trustee,  and  preserved, 
in  order  that  the  librarian  may  be  protected  from  adverse  criticism. 

Direction  of  fiction  reading. — This  is  not  often  attempted  except 
through  the  annotated  (^atah)gs  and  lists,  and  by  preparing  lists  and 
bulletins  of  '^*l>est  novels,"  "  Historical  novels,"  etc.  Bulletins  of  care- 
fully sehM'ted  and  annotated  books  suitable  to  various  school  grades  are 
constantly  appearing.  Personal  effort  by  librarians  is  usually  judi- 
ciously limited  to  such  as  is  i'eqneste<l  by  readers  or  by  parents  and 
guardians.  In  small  towns  or  communities  the  librarian  becomes  the 
acquaintance  and  friend  to  whom  the  reader  naturally  turns  for  advice, 
when  the  conditions  become  (juite  difi'erent  from  those  existing  in  the 
general  public*  library,  where  the  keeper  and  distributor  o\'  books  can 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  Avell-being  of  the 
community.  Common-sense  and  ta<*t  must  direct  in  this  as  in  all 
departments  of  library  work. 

Classification. — Fiction  is  almost  always  alphabeted  under  authors' 
names,  and  ( -uttei"  book  numbers  are  generally  used.  Fiction  suit<^d 
to  the  young  is  sometijnes  separated  from  otlHT  tor  convenience  in 
delivering  books,  and  should  always  be  indicated  by  some  sign  on  the 
outside  of  tin*  book  which  will  serve  as  instruction  to  attendants  in 
selecting  suitable  books  for  young  readers. 

Fiction  catalogs. — These  are  usually  l>otli  author  and  title  lists;  if 
only  one  <!an  be  |)rovided,  the  tit  le  list  is  ineferred.  Whenever  i)ossible, 
lists  should  be  annotated.  Very  brief  notes  indicate  place  and  period 
treated  in  historical  novels,  or  subject  and  scope  of  the  "^'Tendenz- 
Roman,"  and  these  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  catah)g,  whether 
printed  or  on  cards.  The  little  time  and  labor  retiuired  to  jirepare 
these  notes  will  be  repaid  many-fold.  Happily  much  good  work  of  this 
kind  is  already  at  the  service  of  the  librarian  or  cataloger,  and  much 
more  is  promised  in  the  near  future.  Fiction  lists  which  are  not  anno- 
tated should  be  accompanied  by  a  comprehensive  list  of  "best  novels'' 
as  a  guide  to  those  wishing  to  ivad  the  best,  together  with  references 
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to  I>ostoii,]Mii1a(l<*1i)liia.an(l  otluT  "  ITistorical  firtlou'^  lists,  GriRwold's 
"  I)(*scriptive  listH,''  e1<\ 

It  would  not  be  just  to  omit  from  this  (;oiisi*iiHi.s  of  opinion  thercx)OTt 
of  William  Kite,  librarian  of  Friend's  free  library,  of  Germantown, 
Pa.,  the  only  ]mbli(^  library  rei>ortin^  to  me  which  a<lmits  no  novels. 
This  report  fj^ives  assuran(*e  that,  after  persevering  for  tAventy  years  in 
its  extreme  radical  course,  the  library  stands  in  its  community  as  the 
exponent  of  the  highest  benevolent  iind  educational  ideas,  and  the  man- 
agement sees  no  reason  to  chanije  its  attitude  on  the  fiction  question. 

AIDS   TO   RKADINO   AND   TIIK   SKLKCTION   OV   ItOUKH  FOR   LIBRA KIK8. 

AniKMT,  LvMAN.  rif.     Iliiits  for  hoiiic  roudiiig.     N.  Y.     1880. 

Baldwin,  .T:    The  l)Of»k  lov<»r;  a  j^ruidc  to  tlit*  l>e«t  reaclinii;.     N.  Y.     1888. 

HoNton  Pu}).  Lib.     List  of  boolcH  ou  books  and  reading.     liiilletiii  No.  9. 

ni'KT,  M.  K.     IJtorary  landmarkH;  a  ^mda  to  good  reading  for  young  people,  and 

l«'at'li»M-*rt  aKHistant.     N.  V.     188iK 
Callij:,  M.  a.     Litt^rary  giiidr  tor  boiiie  and  Hrhool.     N.  Y. 
If  \i:i;i><)\,  f:     Choiri' of  books.     N.  V. 

]*.\v,<n\y^.  v..  ami  othn-M.     Worbl'H  bent  books.      Host.     IKKI). 
J^KKKiNs,   r.  IJ.      The  best   reading.     <\Vith  Hiip))]eraontH)  by  L.  E.  Jones.     X.  Y. 

roKii  i:,  NoAii.     Iiooks  and  nsidiiig.     With  an  app.  containing  u  Hcleet  catalogue  of 

bo<ik.S.      X.  V.      ISSI. 
riiYDi:.  I).     Highways  of  literature,  p.  20.     \.  Y.     (18-^8.) 
I*v«i:r)FT,  .1.     Course  of  F.nglish  reading,  p.  6.'>.     X.  Y.     1845. 
KiriiAKDsuN,  (\  F.     The  choice  of  bookH.     X.  Y.     1882. 
fciAiiJJANT,  K.  IJ.,  and  Wiiisiiaw,  B.     (.tui<lebook  to  books.     Lond.     1891. 
SoNNKNsriiEix,  W :  tS.     The  best  books.     A  reader's  guide.     Lond.     1801. 
Van  UiiYN.  <1.  A.  V.     What  and  how  to  read.     X.  Y.     1871).    . 
(^onsult  also  tlio  A.  L.  A.  catalog,  fiction  list. 

AJ^TNOTATKD    AND    8ELKCTKD    LISTS   OK   XOVKLS. 

Boston  Pub.  Lil).     ('hrouologi<'al  index  to  historical  tiction. 

Class  list  of  Knglish  i)rose  tiction,  including  translations  and  Juvenile  books, 

with  notes  for  readers,  intended  to  point  out  for  parallel  reading  the  histori- 
cal h»)urces  of  works  of  fiction,     l^?77. 

Catalogue  of  Knglish  ]>i-ose  lid  ion  aii<l  bi»oks  lor  tin*  young.     1885. 

BoWKN,  C.     l^escriptive  catalogiMM»f  historical  novrls  and  tuh-s.      I.ontl.     1S^<2. 

Bkktt.  W :  II.     Best  ten  novtds  f(»r  the  minister.     Advance,  Nov.  IIH,  IXJM. 

<ii{isW(»Li>,  W:  M.  l>esrripti\e  lists  of  lunids  and  tab's  dealing  with  lite  in  Trance, 
(iernianv,  etc. 

(it'V,  W  :  K.  rastinie  reading;  a  partial  list  of  novels  that  would  probably  be  called 
standard  by  the  majority  of  readers,  urepared  lor  the  convenience  of  those 
wlio  ;irc  ;it  a  loss  for  some  light  but  g»)od  reading.  St.  Louis.  18fU.  248 
tit-l«'«*. 

Uaudv.  (i:  I!.,  cd.     Vivo  hundred  books  for  the  young.     X.  Y.     lst>2. 

Hartford,  (unn..  Library  Association.     Autluir  list  of  novels.     IMU.     ^.Vnnotated.) 

r»nys'    and   girls'   books.      I8t>2.      (Historical   and    critical    notes.)      See  uho 

Hewins.  C.  M. 

Hkwins,  C.  M.     CJnnvn  up  fairy  tales.     Travelers  rei-ord,  v.  *jr>.  No.  (>. 

Notes  on  novels.     Bulletin  of  the  Hartford  Library  Ass'n.     v.  12. 

Our  iiraudmothers'  uoveN.     Travelers  record,  v.  2t),  Nos.  1,2. 

Some  historical  novels.     Travelers  record,  v.  2r),  Nos.  2,  I>. 
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Hewixs,  1-.  M.     Sonift  novels  to  read.     Travelers  record. 

Ten  years*  novels.     TruveU-rs  record,  v.  27,  Ko.  7. 

Hundred  greatest  novels.     Z.^'.  17:  55. 

LiNnKUFELT,  K.  A.     Historical  novels  of  Alex.  Damns.     Arranged  chrouologically 

according  to  the  dato  when  each  one  begins  (etc.).     L.j,  15:  270. 
— —  One  hundred  of  the  best  English  novels. 

Fifty  of  the  best  foreigu  novels  iu  English  dress.     L.  j,  15:  67. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette,     l^est  hundred  books.     1887. 

Philadelphia,  Mercantile  Lib.  Historical  llction.  Hulletins,  Oct.  1886-iK).  17  iios. 
St.  Lonis  Pub,  Lil*.  Ib^st  books  for  tli«^  young.  A  Nclcctcd  and  gi-jided  list.  18$4. 
'*Bcst  ten,"  *'Next  best  ten,"  *'Ile8t  hnndred,*'  etc.     A  consensus  of  opiuion. 

Bulletin  No.  2S,  ttho  In  pamphlet, 
8aleni,  Mass.  Pub.  TJb.     Sonic  of  the  best  novels,     nullotin,  April  ISJH. 

Fairy  talcs.  Mythology,  etc.     Hulletin,  Sei)t.  18J)1. 

San  Francisco  ?'ret^  Public  Library.     Classilied  English  ])roso  fiction.  InclndiDg  tranB- 

lations  an<l  juvenile  works  with  notes  and  index  to  subject-references.    1891. 
SAiuiKN T.  J  :  F :.  td.    Reading  for  the  young :  a  riassiiiod  and  annotated  catalog.    N.  Y. 

1890. 

"Worcester,  Mass.     Free  Pub.  Lib.     Bulletins  (Annotated). 

World  almanac.     List  of  ten  best  novels. 

List  of  one  hundred  best  novels.     L.  j.  17:  5.=>. 

n<H>KS,  AKTICLKS,  PArKKS,  KTC.  liKLAlINii    To    FICIIO.V. 

Alison,  Sir  A.,  The  historical  romance.     Essays,  v.  \\.     Edin.  1850. 

Atkinson,  W.  P.     (>n  the  right  use  of  books;  a  lecture.     Itost.  1880. 

Bates,  Akt.o.     Realism  and  the  art  of  llction.     iScrib.  2:  24L 

Battle  of  the  novels.     From  the  Saturday  review.     L.j,  15:  31()-11. 

Books  whirh  have  inlluenccd  me.     N.  Y.  n.  d. 

Cai.vekt,  G  :  H.     Books  for  boys.     In  Brief  essays. 

Caklvle,  T:     On  the  choice  of  books.     Lond.  1871. 

Chambers  C-yclopu'dia,  new  cd.     Article:  Novels. 

Church  (quarterly.     Theoloiry  and  morality  in  liction.     April  1892. 

CoWKi.i.,  P.     On  the  admitt»iou  of  Fiction  in  free  libraries.     Pui)cr  read  at  the  cou- 

iVrenct?  of  librarians  hfld  in  London,  Oct.  1S77.     L.j.  2:  15li-5!K 
Craik,  I).  M.  M.     On  novels  and  novtd-makrrR.     In  Plain  speaking.     N.  Y.  1)*82. 
Cni'Nr»KX,  F:  L.     Literaiuro  in  education.     Address  before  tlie  Fnitarfnn  dub  of 

St.  Louis. 
CrTrr.n,  C:  A.      ('ounnon  sense  in  libraries.      President's  address.     L.j.  11:  150-51. 
CUT'JiN«i,  M.  I).     Two  forces  in  lirtion.     Forum  10:  2\i\. 

DoLMAX,  F.     The  social  reformer  in  fu-tion.     Westmin-^ter  review.     May  181)3. 
E(JAN,  M.  F.     An  oM-fijshioned  vif.w  of  tlie  ufivel.     Lippincott's  mag.     July  'flJ.1. 
Eliot.  CiEOR(;ii:.     Silly  novels  by  lady  novelists.     Kssay.s,  p.  157.     X.  Y.  1881^ 
FoSTKis.  J:     Morality  of  works  of  tirtion.     Critical  cssiiy.s.  1 :  417.     (Bohn  ed.) 
GoscnKN,  (f.  .L     Cultivation  of  the  imagination;  an  address.     Lond.  1878. 
Go.^SE,  Edmi'n'p.     Tyranny  (»f  the  novel.    In  (Questions  at  issue.    Also  Kclcctic  Mag. 

Mav.  '[f<'y2. 
CiiiEEN,  S:  S.     Piinarks  at  (  onference  of  librarians,  Phila.  1^7^.      l..j.  1 :  IM»-100. 

Ivemarks  at  con ferenro  of  librarians,  Lond.  1877.     L.j. 2:  256-57. 

Paper  read  at  conference  of  librarians,  Bost.  1879.     L.j.i:  )V15-:{55,  akso  in 

pamphlet. 

conip.     Libraries  and   sclnxds.     N.  Y.  iss:^.     <  Kssays  by)   (■ :   F.   Adam.s,  jr., 

S:  S.  (ireen,  IJ.  C.  Metcalf.  W:  F.  Foster. 
GiiEti,  W.  K.     False  morality  of  lady  novelists.     Literary  and  social  judgment,  p.  85. 
IIa.meutox.  P.  C     On  reading.     In  Intellectual  life.     N.  Y.  187^. 
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IIaKI>v,  (•:  E.    Tho  hcliool  library  UH  ji  factor  in  eduoatiou.     Paper  read  before  the 

N.  Y.  Static  t«:ich<T8'  ;i8.s'n.     L,j,  11 :  »ll-a^i7. 
IlAiiUis,  M.  C     Sovciith-cominaudiiifiit    iioveU.     Lii)piiicoti'a  montlily  magnzino. 

Feb.  1WI3. 
IIon<isox,  AV.  E.     A  pri;;  in  the  Elysian  fuild.H.     Nat ioiuil  review.     Ajjril  1S92. 
IIi'itiiAi:i>,  .1 :  A.     Thi-  public  library  aud  the   HchocI  children."     An  appeal   to  tlio 

X>arentSy  (•lerp:yinen,  and  teuoliors  of  ISoston.     ISost.  18<S1. 
jEArritr.siiN,  J.  I'.     Novrls  and  novelists  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria.     2  v.     Lond. 

1?<;V<. 
,1i:ki  Kiisox,  T:     Chi  novel- reading;.     From  a  letter  printed  in  Ford's  "  Writings  of 

•JeflVrson."     L.j.  IH:  154. 
KiTK,  \V  :     Fiction  in  public  libraries.     IMiila.  1880. 

Demoralizing  literatnro  and  art.    Phila.    Tract  asaociatiou  of  Frionds.    1882. 

LaN(;.  Am>i:i:\v.     The  last  fashionable  novel.     EsHays  in  little,  p.  93. 

TiAKNF.i),  J.X.  Public  [libraries  and  public  education.  Am.  social  sci.  ass'u.  Pro- 
ceedings, 188:J,  also  L,J,  \)\  6-12. 

Lowr.i.i.,  .1.  R.     Iiooks  and  libraries.     In  Democracy  and  other  essays.     X.  Y.  18S6. 

MABin.  !I.  W.    Fiction  as  a  literary  form.     Scrib.  5:  G20. 

Maktin,  Sir  TiiKoi>oiiK.  Novel-reading.  Address  in  nitl  of  funds,  TduugollcD, 
Wabs,  Pub.  Lib.     L.j.  17:  241-4:^. 

Ma^on.  T:  Fietl<ui  in  free  libraries.  Paper  read  at  tho  annual  meeting  of  the  L.  A. 
r.  K.     Loud.  ISSO.     /.../.  15:  L'trMifi. 

Ma.o-ci.n,  1>a\  II).     iJritish  noNclisirt  and  tln'ir  stylcrt.     I-ond.  185!>. 

Maitiikws,  rii{ANi>i:K.     I loiiif  library  by  Arthur  IVnn.  {pseud.).     N.  Y.  1883. 

Recent  liritish  fiction.     ( 'osmopidi tan,  June  IHIVJ. 

MArKKii,  F:  D.     The  friendship  <»f  books.     N.  Y.  1874. 

Mii.i  r.i!,  lfr<;n.     Our  moral  literature.     In  E.ssays.     Best.  1H65. 

NoveI-n*a<liiig:  pro  and  con.  In  (iirls  and  tlusir  ways.  A  book  for  and  about  girls. 
Hv  one  avIki  knows  them.     I*ond.  18X1. 

Poom:,  R.  H.     Fiction  in  Association  libraries.    Young  men's  era.    Chic.  Apr.  .'«>,  *91. 

Fiction  in  libraries.     L.j.  Hi:  ^<-10. 

P«)Oi.E,  W:F.     Fiction  in  free  libraries.     Discussion.     I.,/.  2:  L*rit>. 

Some  popular  obj«)<'tions  to  ]mblic  libraries.     Papers  read  at   the  confcrcuco 

of  librarians  at  Phila.  1876.     L.j.  1:  '15-51. 
RrsKix,  J:     Scvsame  and  lilies.     X.  Y.  1892. 

S4iroPi:\iiAt  Kii,  A.     On  books  and  reading.     In  Iiiligi«)n  ;  a  dialogue.     Loud.  1>'00. 
SMiin,  (ioLDwrN.     Tramps  of  lictifui.     Lectures  and  essays,  ]).  t)I>. 
{"■'IKVKNSON.  R  :  L.     Some  gentlemen  in  fiction.     ?^<Tib.  ;i:  7i;i. 
Silly.  J.     The  future  of  tiction.     Forum.  I>:  VAX. 

Tliw  iXii.  C:  F.     The.  reading  of  books;   its  i»k'asnre>.  jnoiils,  ami  perils.      Host.  l^SS. 
Tonsult  als<i  A.  L.  A.lndcx  to  gem-ral   liteiauiie:   JJooK,-,  :iii«l  leading,  p.  WW,  Fic- 
tion, i».  H>5;  NovflM,  p.  207. 

J:l:G^LATI(>^s  kh:  IJkaders. 

j;v  W.  ir.  Hki;tt,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  I'ublic  Library. 

Thr  followin--  \)\\\>Qv  i.s  based  upon  replies  to  a  series  of  questions 
upon   tlK'  siihjeet,   reeeived  from  110  iVee  public  libraries,   22  i>ublic 
hbraries  for  tlie  use  of  wliieli  a  lee  or  subscription  is   ro^^uirrd,  :*>4: 
libraries  of  eolle^a^s  and  otlier  institutions  of  learnings  V2  libraries  of 
societies  of  various  sorts,  and  i:>  State  bbraries;  VM  in  alL 

The  assi^nnnent  of  i)apers  for  this  niectin<>-  conteniplateil  a  historic 
revie.v  of  each  topic  for  the  i>asl  .seventeen  years,  but  the  subjects  in 
re-atdlo  >vliich  rules  are  framed  are  so  various  that  tlie  most  ^vhicU 
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can  be  attempt<?(l  is  a  brief  survey  of  library  i»riictice.  I  think  I  may 
fairly  say,  however,  from  such  information  as  I  can  gather,  that  while 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  that  time  have  been  few,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  made  they  have  been  in  the  direction  of  greater  liber- 
ality. 

A  general  free  public  library  in  a  large  city,  comprising  both  a  refer- 
ence and  a  circulating  dei>artment,  comprehends  within  the  scope  of  its 
work  every  i)hase  of  library  activity.  It  includes  \i\)on  its  shelves, 
more  or  less  fully,  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  and  it  meets 
so  far  as  i)ossible  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  people.  In  framing  its 
rules  it  is  necessary  to  consider  almost  every  possible  problem  in  library 
economy. 

The  discussion  of  a  com])rehensive  code  of  rules  for  a  public  library 
would  include,  therefore,  every  condition  likely  to  confront  the  librarian 
of  any  library.  I  can  at  this  time  only  attempt  to  jnesent  to  you  a 
resume  of  the  rules  now  governing  many  of  the  public  libraries  of  this 
country,  some  brief  notice  of  the  variations  therefrom  in  other  classes 
of  libraries,  and  the  suggestion  of  a  few  questions  which  may  be  fairly 
regarded  as  open  for  discussion. 

Library  rules  naturally  fall  under  two  heads:  First,  the  qualifications 
of  the  reader;  second,  methods  in  the  library;  or,  in  other  words,  they 
answer  the  questions :  Who  shall  use  the  library  ?    How  shall  he  use  it! 

QUALIFIOATIONS. 

Tlie  qualifications  usually  regarded  are  as  follows: 

Residence. — Most  libraries  issue  books  for  home  use  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  town  or  city  only.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  extended  to  the 
county,  and  in  one  instamre,  a  radius  of  10  miles  is  mentioned  as  the 
limit.  The  use  of  many  free  endowed  libraries  is  limited  to  the  com- 
munity which  is  the  recijiiont  of  the  l)enericence,  and  the  previiiling 
l>ractice  among  those  supporte<l  by  public  funds  is  to  limit  the  use  to 
the  territory  taxed  for  its  support.  A  small  nund>er  of  libraries, 
among  them  some  supported  by  taxation,  extend  all  their  i)rivileges  to 
all  within  their  reach. 

Age. — Most  libraries  iXs.  an  age  before  which  a  child  may  not  draw 
books.  In  31  libraries  from  which  I  have  heard,  the  limit  is  1-  years, 
in  21  it  is  14  years,  in  12  10  years,  in  a  few  others  ages  varying  from  (> 
to  10.  In  22  no  age  was  fixed,  but  the  qualification  was  variously 
stated  as  <' ability  to  read,"  **to  use  a  book  luoperly,"  or  *'to  write  erne's 
name." 

Responsibility. — This  is  usually  stated  abcmt  as  follows:  **I*erson8 
known  to  the  librarian,  or  satisfactorily  vouched  for  in  writing."  This 
nde  is  almost  universal,  as  is  also  that  of  accepting  a  dei)Osit  of-money 
varying  from  $2  to  $5,  and  in  a  few  cases  even  more,  in  lieu  of  a  giuxr- 
antee. 

The  foregoing  applies  only  to  those  who  wish  to  draw  books  for  home 
ase.    In  h  /eirJibraries  similar  restrictions  apply  to  the  use  of  reference 
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dc])art incuts  ainl  reading  roDins.     lu  most  libraries,  however,  these  are 
practically  oi^en  to  all,  tlic  only  qualification  being  proper  behavior. 

RULES  FOR  LIBRARY  MANAGEMENT. 

These  relate  to  the  hours  of  opening,  facilities  for  the  selection  and 
use  of  books  in  the  library,  and  for  their  issue.  This  subject  can  not 
be  treated  fully  without  trenching  on  other  fields,  but  this  will  be  done 
only  so  far  as  necessary. 

Library  hours. — T'sage  varies  greatly.  Libraries  of  the  larger  cities 
arc  usually  op«»n  twelve  hours  ea(*h  week-day,  the  tiuie  of  opening  vary- 
ing from  8  to  10  o'clock  a.  ni.,  and  of  closing  from  0  to  10  p.  in.  In  some 
libraries  the  reference  dei)artnient  is  open  longer  than  the  eireulatiug 
department. 

Sunday  and  holiday  opening. — In  most  of  the  larger  and  some  of 
the  smaller  libraries,  tin*  n^fcrence  and  reading  rooms  are  open  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  and  evening,  in  a  few  instances  for  the  afternoon  only, 
and  ill  thrc(»  libraries  of  which  1  am  informed  these  departments  are 
open  ill  tin*  foreiKMin  also.  A  few  libraries  keep  the  circulating  depart- 
ment open  on  Sunday.  The  smaller  libraries  throughout  the  ctmntry, 
specially  in  New  l'ji;;Iaiid,  generally  close.  The  reply  to  the  question 
in  reganl  to  this  was  usually  accompanied  by  the  remark  that  it  was 
not  desired  nor  needed,  and  <M'casionaIly  by  an  adverse  opinion  as  to 
its  proiuiety.  The  experience  of  many  libraries  covers  a  period  of  from 
till  to  twenty  years  or  more,  so  that  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  an  experi- 
ment. Those  librarians  who  hav<^  had  experience  almost  unanimously 
favor  opening  reading  and  referenee  looms  on  Sunday  afternocms  and 
evenings,  and  with  e<iual  unanimity  regard  it  as  unnecessary  to  open 
the  circulating  dei)artment. 

In  some!  of  the  larger  and  a  few  smaller  libraries  the  referen<!C  and 
reading  rooms,  and  in  two  or  three  instances  the  circulating  depart- 
ment also,  are  opened  on  Indidays.  Two  or  three  libraries  report  it  as 
tlnMr  practice  to  close  on  Christmas,  the  universal  holiday,  and  Fourth 
of  'Tuly,  the  national  one,  and  to  open  on  all  others. 

The  whole  ([ucstion  of  library  hours  duriii;;:  tli(»  week,  and  of  Sunday 
and  holiday  op<Miiiig,  is  purely  a  lo<*al  on<*,  in  which  uniformity  is 
neither  possible  imr  <lesirable.  l^ach  liluary  must  eonform  to  the  needs 
of  its  own  IcK'ality. 

Selection  of  books. — ^fost  i)ublic  libraries  have  printed  or  <!ard 
catalogs,  or  b()tli,  to  assist  read*  rs  in  selecting  books.  IJesides  this  a 
small  numb(M'  peiinit  general  a<*cess  to  the  shelves  in  the  circulating 
depariment,  for  the  examination  and  selection  of  books.  In  about  55 
p<*r  cent  such  access  is  entirely  prohibited,  aii<l  in  the  remainder,  or 
about  15  jicr  cent,  although  prohibited  generally,  exceptions  are  made. 
Thes<M'Xceptions  arc  vai'iousJy' stated  as  beiii^*  in  favcr  of '•i>rofessional 
men,''  **  ministers,"'  '*  teachers,-'  *•■  students,"  or  as  being '*  occasional 
or  ••  for  sullicient  reason.*'     Views  as  to  its  desirabilitv  dilVer  whlelv. 
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The  oi)iiiiou  of  those  libraiiaus  Avhere  iiecess  is  permitteil  are  with  & 
single  exception  favorable,  some  enthusiastically  so.  It  is  curious  to 
note  that  to  a  large  extent  the  favorable  opinion  seems  to  be  based 
on  exi)erience,  and  tho  unfavorable  on  a  lack  of  it. 

In  tho  reference  department  the  reverse  of  this  condition  prevails. 
In  not  less  than  75  i)er  cent  of  the  public  libraries  from  which  I  have 
iufornmtiou,  free  access  is  i)ermit.ted  to  most  books  in  the  reference 
department,  Um^  exceptions  noted  being  that  special  care  is  taken  of 
fine  illustrated  books  and  of  medical  works.  In  a  number  of  other 
libraries,  the  most  common  books  of  reference — as  dictionaries,  gazet- 
teers, cych)pcdias — tiro  placed  where  they  can  l)e  freely  uschI,  and  all 
others  are  given  out  on  application. 

Reading  rooms. — In  a  juiijority  of  libraries  magazines  and  papers 
are  placed  where  readers  can  select  for  themselves.  In  some  libraries 
papers  are  left  on  tiles,  but  magazines  are  given  out  from  the  desk  and 
a  receipt  taken.  In  a  very  few  libraries  only  are  both  papers  and  maga- 
zines given  out  in  this  way. 

Issue  of  books,  borro^^ers*  cards. — I^Iore  than  IK)  x)er  cent  of  those 
public  libraries  furnishing  information  re([uire  a  card  of  membership  to 
be  presented  each  time  a  book  is  drawn  or  returned.  On  most  of  these 
an  entry  is  njade,  usuallv  tho  date  of  issue  and  return,  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  book  number  also.  In  a  few  cases  onlv  no  entrvis  made. 
About  one-fourth  of  those  li))raries  adoptiiig  this  xdan  make  excei)tious 
and  permit  b<Joks  to  be  issuc^d  occasionally  on  a  temporary  slip  or 
memorandum.  In  the  others  the  rule  is,  jnesumably,  rigidly  enforced. 
About  10  i)er  cent  do  not  re(iuire  membership  cards. 

Niimber  of  books. — The  general  practice  is  to  issue  one  volume  at 
a  time  on  :i  ciiid,  exe(»pt  thai  two  or  more  volumes  of  the  same  set  arc 
issuv'd  as  one  book.  In  a  few  libiari'es  two,  and  in  one  ease  three, 
books  are  regularly  issued  at  one  time  on  om^  <*ard.  Frequent  excep- 
tions, however,  are  notcMl  to  this  Jule,  in  which  additiojial  volumes  are 
issued  to  stmlents.  The  rules  veiy  generally  :illow  a<lditional  volumes 
to  teuchers. 

Time  of  issue. — The  time  for  whic'h  books  are  issued  is  generally 
Iburteen  days,  with  the  jjrivilege  of  one  renewal  for  th(»  same  period. 
In  some  cases  the  renewal  is  for  one-half  the  original  period,  and  verj' 
rarely  no  n'liewal  is  permitted.  In  a  few  eases  l)ooks  are  issued  directly 
for  three  or  four  weeks  and  no  renewnl  i>(»rmitted.  One  very  common 
exception  to  the  fourteen-day  rule  is  the  issue  of  new  books  for  seven 
days  oidy  and  of  magazines  for  seven  days  or  less,  both  without  privi- 
lege of  renewal.  In  some  libraries  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the  books 
in  for  renewal;  in  others  a  jiersonal  ro<juest  or  one  by  mail  will  be 
attended  to. 

In  Rome  libraries  the  rule  reriuires  that  all  books  be  r<*turned  on  or 
before  a  certain  time,  for  an  annual  examination,  during  which  the 
library  is  closed. 
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Fines. — TluMunvnt  rate  of  fiiio  for  ovcnleteiitioii  is  L^  cents  for  oach 
day.  In  a  frw  rasrs  tlii.s  is  1  rvui  or  .*^,  antl  in  one  instance  only,  5. 
Karely  the  fine  is  assessed  by  the  week,  at  10  or  25  cents. 

MISO£LLANEOnS  RI7LES. 

liules  lequirinfc  3>roiR»r  beli.ivior  and  forbiddin;^  the  use  of  tobacco 
arc  almost  universal,  a.s  arc  those  which  forbi<l  copying  or  tracing  of 
illustrations  without  permission,  or  the  use  of  ink  at  the  tables.  Tan- 
vassiujLC  or  the  display  of  {wlvertisemeiita  is  also  forbidden. 

A  rule  whii'h  0(?curs  in  s/inie  codes  requires  the  borrower  to  notify 
the  librarian  ])roinptly  if  a  case  of  conta«]^ious  disease  occurs  in  the 
household  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  to  retain  the  bo<»k  until  a 
proper  disposition  can  be  made  of  it. 

Some  of  the  lar^rer  libraries  have  fonnulated  cobles  of  rules  for  the 
library  assistants.  The  only  ones  which  have  come  uuder  my  notice 
whirh  atVect  the  users  of  the  library,  even  indirectly,  is  one  which  for- 
bids ccmvcrsation  of  a  jiersonal  nature,  and  another  which  restricts  the 
privi]t'^<*s  of  tlie  assistant  as  a  borrower  of  new  books. 

Subscription  libraries. — The  [)racticc  in  public  libraries  requiring 
the  payment  <»f  a  fc<'  vari<*s  little  from  that  of  other  x>nblic  libniries^ 
except  in  that  particular.  There  is  api)arcntly  somewhat  j^reater  free- 
dom ]H'rmitt(Ml  in  th(i  library,  as  about  one-half  of  the  libraries  from 
wliirli  I  have  information  ]KM*mit  unrestrained  acce^^s  to  the  shelves. 

The  libraries  of  secret  and  other  socitics  are  practically  subscription 
libraries.  Amon*^  tlie  Y.  M.  (\  A.  libraries  of  which  I  am  informed, 
one  is  a  free  circulating  and  relerence  library,  another  is  a  free  library, 
for  reference  only,  and  a  third  char«;;es  a  small  fee  in  its  circulating 
department,  but  makes  its  referenfc  de])artment  practically  free. 

College  libraries. — The  ])ractice  in  colle^re  libraries  varies  greatly. 
A  majority  are  for  the  u.sc  of  those  connc<-ted  with  the  institutions 
only.  In  others  the  j»rivilej^es  are  extended  to  j^^aduates  and  to  pro- 
fessional men  or  spe<'ial  stud(»nts,  and  a  few  an*  free  to  all  who  wish  to 
use  them.  Some  libraries  issue  b<M»ks  for  home,  use  to  meml)ers  of  the 
faculty  only,  limit inp:  their  use  by  stud<'nts  to  the  library  rooms,  ])ut 
piucrally  they  aie  issiu'd  to  bj>th  students  nnd  [irolessors.  The  hours 
of  o[)enin^  are  ;;"cn(?rally  less  than  tliose  of  i)ublie  libraries,  only  about 
one-third  bein.L;'  opni  eveniu^^s.  ^Mon*  than  OMi'-iialf  tlie  libraries  from 
which  1  have  infoiination  ])erniit  ;^eneral  arr-ess  to  the  shelves,  and  in 
most  in  which  tin*  practice  <h)es  n(»t  prevail  members  of  the  faculty 
invaiinbly  have  the  IVerdoni  of  the  shelves,  :ind  permission  is  ;;ranted 
to  the  students  Cor  any  suf'lieient  I'eason.  iMost  college  librarir-s  wliieh 
issn<'  books  jix  a  detinitc^  period  for  whieli  they  may  be  kept,  and  assess 
a  tine  for  their  o^  erdetiMition,  as  in  imblie  libraries. 

State  libraries. — Tliese  vary  so  widely  in  theii"  scope  and  methods 
that  no  iriMieial  statement  of  these  r^I(^s  (ran  Ix;  attempted  from  the 
data  at  hand. 
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Reading  of  the  Young. 

Caroline  M.  Hrwixs,  Hartford  Public  liibrarian. 

In  the  Goveriiineut  report  on  libraries,  1870,  the  rehitiou  of  public 
libraries  and  the  youn^;^  was  treated  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Fletcher,  who  dis- 
cussed age-restrictions,  direction  of  reading,  choice  of  books,  and  inci- 
dentally the  relation  of  libraries  to  schools,  referring  to  librarians  and 
trustees  as  ^^  the  trainers  of  gymnasts  who  seek  to  provide  that  which 
will  be  of  greatest  service  to  their  men."  The  report  was  suggestive, 
and  called  for  several  radical  changes  in  the  usual  management  of 
libraries.  No  statistics  were  given,  for  none  liad  been  called  for,  and 
the  number  of  libraries  which  were  working  in  the  modern  spirit  was 
not  large.  INfr.  Oreen,  in  his  paper  at  th(»  Phila<lelphia  conference  of 
ISlC)  {L,j.  1 :  74),  gave  some  suggestions  as  to  how  to  tearh  school  boys 
and  girls  the  use  of  books,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  discussions  the 
influence  of  a  librarian  on  young  readers  was  noticed,  but  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  did  not  give  much  time  to  the  subject  till  the 
Boston  conference  of  1870,  when  a  whole  session  was  devoted  to  schools, 
libraries,  and  fiction  (L,  j,  4:  310),  the  general  expressicni  of  o[>inion 
being  similar  to  the  formula  expressed  in  the  paper  by  Miss  ^Vlary  A. 
Bean,  "Tjcssen  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quality."  In  1881,  Mr.  J. 
N.  Larned,  of  the  Buflalo  Young  Men's  Library,  issued  his  pami)hlet, 
''Books  for  young  leaders."  The  report  on  ** Boys'  and  girls'  reading" 
which  I  had  the  honor  of  making  at  the  (Cincinnati  conference  of  1882 
has  answers  from  some  25  librarians  to  the  question  **Wliat  are  you 
doing  to  en(!0urage  a  love  of  good  reading  in  boys  and  girls?"  (L,  j. 
7:  182.)  Several  speak  of  special  catalogs  or  bulletins,  most  of  per- 
sonal interest  in  and  friendship  with  young  rea<lers.  One  writes,  "Give 
a  i)opular  boy  a  goo<l  book,  and  there  is  not  much  rest  f(n-  that  book. 
Librarians  shouhl  like  children."  It  was  in  188o  that,  by  the  suggestion 
and  advice  of  our  lamented  friend,  Frederick  Lyi)oldt,  I  published  a 
little  classified  i)amphlet,  ''Books  for  the  young."  In  January  of  the 
same  year  the  Library  Jcmrnal  began  a  department  of  "Literature  for 
the  young,"  which  was  transferred  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  the  Pub- 
lishers- Weekly,  where  it  still  remains.  The  report  on  the  subject,  nmde 
for  the  Bulfalo  conference  by  Miss  Bean,  is  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
fonner  one,  with  the  addition  of  the  experience  of  some  snniller  libra- 
ries. She  says,  "I  believe  the  Lynn  library  has  hit  a  fundamental 
truth,  and  applied  the  sovereign  remedy,  so  far  as  the  question  con- 
cerns public  libraries,  in  its  'one-book -a- week'  rule  for  pupils  of  the 
scdiools." 

Miss  Hannah  P.  James's  report  at  the  Lake  George  conference  in  1885 
{Jj.j,  10:  278)  sums  up  the  information  receive<l  from  75  sources  in  some 
suggestions  for  work  in  connection  with  school  and  home,  suggesting 
the  publication  of  book  lists  in  local  papers,  supervision  of  children's 
reading  if  authority  is  given  by  i>arents,  and  the  limitation  of  school 
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chiMreu'8  book  to  oue  or  two  a  week.  At  tlie  St.  Lonis  coiiferenco  of 
1889  ^liss  Mary  Sargent  reported  ou  "Reading  for  the  young"  (L.j. 
14:  226).  One  librarian  fears  that  lists  of  books  i)re])ared  for  boys  and 
girls  will  soon  become  lists  to  be  avoided  by  tbem,-on  account  of  young 
people's  jealous  suspicion  of  undue  influence.  Sargent's  "Reading  for 
the  young"  was  published  just  after  the  White  ^Mountain  conference  of 
1890,  and  the  subject  was  not  discussed  in  San  Francisco  in  1891  or  at 
Lakewood  in  1892  except  in  relation  to  schools. 

The  Ladies'  Commission  on  Sunday  school  books  is  at  least  five  years 
older  than  the  American  Library  Association.  It  has  done  good  service 
in  i)rintin^  lists  of  books  specially  adapted  to  Unitarian  Sunday  schools, 
others  unfitted  for  them  only  by  a  few  doctrinal  pages  or  sentences,  and 
a  third  class  recommended  as  household  friends  on  account  of  their 
interests,  literary  value,  and  good  tone.  The  Church  Library  Associa- 
tion stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Episcopal  Sunday  schools,  recom- 
mending in  yearly  pamphlets: 

1  Rooks  bearing  directly  ou  church  life,  history,  and  doctrine. 

2  Hooks  recommended,  but  not  distinctly  church  books. 

The  Conne(!ticut  Ladies'  Commission  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Con- 
necticut Congregational  Club,  i>ublishcd  since  1881  several  carefully 
chosen  and  annotated  lists. 

The  National  Young  Folks'  Reading  Circle,  the  Chautauqua  Young 
Folks-  Reading  Union,  and  the  Columbian  Reading  Union,  the  latter  a 
Catholic  society,  the  others  undenominational,  have  published  good 
lists  for  young  readers.  The  Catholic  Church  also  recommends  many 
recent  stories  for  children  which  have  no  reference  to  doctrines  or  difter- 
ences  in  belief. 

One  liun<lrod  and  fifty-two  out  of  IGO  libraries  have  answered  the 
following  questions: 

1  An."  your  cliildren's  books  kept  by  tbeinwelvesf 

2  Ant  thry  classilied,  und  howf 

I{  ll:iv«'  they  a  separate  curd  catailoj^  or  ]>rinted  tindiDg  listf 

1  Arc  tboy  covered? 

r>  Do  you  eulorro  rulea  with  rejjard  to  clean  handHf 

()  Have  you  an  age  limit,  aud  if  so,  what  is  it  i 

7  Dt)  vou  allow  more  tliau  oiio  book  a  w»'ek  on  a  (thild'H  eardf 

8  Arc  children's  <ar<ls  <litrercnt  in  color  from  others  f 

i)  What  authors  an^  most  read  by  children  who  tak«»  books  from  your  library? 

10  What  niethods  hav«^  you  of  direct in;:<  their  readinj;.*  Have  you  a  special  assist- 
ant tor  tliem,  or  are  they  «'nconraged  U)  consult  the  librarian  and  all  the  assistantsf 

11  Have  you  a  chiblrcn's  reading  loomf 

Steven ty-seveu  rejjly  to  the  lirst  (juestion  that  their  children's  books 
are  kept  by  themselves,  21*  that  stories  or  other  books  are  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  librarv,  and  ^VJ  that  there  is  no  juvenile  division. 

Three  answer  simply  **  W*s"  to  the  s(HM)nd  question,  24  have  adopted 
tiie  Dewey  system,  in  two  or  three  cases  with  the  Cutter  author  marks, 
4:  the  Cutter,  and  1  the  Linderfelt  system;  10  arrange  by  authors,  18 by 
ED  93 00 
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subjects,  4  by  autliors  aiul  subjects,  42  report  methods  of  their  own  or 
classlfieatioii  like  the  retstof  the  library,  and  40  do  not  classify  children's 
books  at  all. 

lu  ausvrer  to  the  tliird  question,  0  libraries  report  both  a  separate 
card  catalog  and  finding  list,  43  a  linditig  list  for  sale  or  distribution, 
15  a  card  catalog  for  children,  and  88  no  separate  list.  Of  the  printed 
finding  lists  4  are  Sargent's,  1  Larnecrs,  2  Hardy's,  and  2  Miss  James's. 

The  fourth  question  relates  to  covering  b(K>ks  for  children.  Kighty- 
five  libraries  do  not  cover  them,  30  cover  some,  either  those  with  light 
bindings  or  others  that  have  become  soiled  and  worn,  35  e^^ver  all,  and 
2  do  not  I'eport. 

In  reply  to  the  fifth  question,  45  libraries  require  that  chiWren's  hands 
shall  be  clean  before  they  can  take  books  fix>m  the  lii>rary,  or  at  least 
when  they  use  books  or  peritMlicals  in  the  building,  and  5(^  have  no  such 
rules.  OtJiers  try  various  methods  of  moral  suasion,  inchuling  in  one 
instance  a  janitor  who  directs  the  unwashed  t<»  a  lavatory,  and  in 
another  a  fin«'  of  a  few  cents  for  a  second  oiletisi*. 

The  sixth  question,  whether  there  is  an  age  limit  or  not.  brings  vari- 
ous replies.  Thirty-six  libraries  have  none,  five  base  it  on  ability  to 
read  or  M'rite,  one  lixes  ir  atO,  one  at  7,  and  one  at  8.  Ten  libraries  allow 
a  child  a  <*jird  in  his  own  name  at  10,  two  at  11,  forty-seven  at  12,  six  at 
13,  thirty-thire  at  14,  lour  at  15,  and  six  at  10.  They  <iualify  tlieir 
statements  in  many  casi^s  l»y  a<lding  that<'hildivji  may  use  the  cards  of 
older  persons,  or  may  have  them  if  they  bring  a  written  guarantee  from 
their  pai-euts  or  are  in  ceitain  classes  in  the  public  schools. 

Question  7  deals  witii  the  number  of  books  a  week  allowed  to  cliil- 
dren.  Xinety-tive  libraries  allow  tliem  to  change  a  hook  every  d:iy: 
one  (snbseri])tion)  gives  them  a  dozen  a  day  if  they  wish.  Fifte^Mi 
limit  them  to  two,  and  3  to  thice  a  week,  and  1«)  to  only  one.  Several 
librarians  in  libraries  where  children  arc  allowed  a  book  a  day  express 
their  disapi)roval  of  the  custom,  and  one  lias  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment with  lier  voung readers  to  take  i  book  in  everv4  from  some  other 
class  than  Jiction.  Others  do  not  answer  definitely.  A  few  libraries 
issuing  two  cards,  oi'  two-book  cards,  allow  children  the  use  of  two 
bot)ks  a  week,  if  one  is  not  a  novel  or  story. 

Question  8  is  a  less  important  one,  whether  children's  cards  are  of  a 
diflerent  cohn*  from  others.  Theie  is  uo  diflerence  between  the  car<ls 
of  adults  and  children  in  124  libraries,  except  in  case  of  school  eards 
in  2.  In  4  the  coh>r  of  cards  for  home  use  varies,  ami  1  report  other 
distinctions,  like  ])unches  or  dillerent  charging  slij>s.  Kight  do  not 
charge  on  cards  and  12  do  )iot  answer. 

With  regard  to  question  0,  "  What  authors  are  most  read  l)y  children 
who  take  Ijooks  from  your  library?"  the  lists  vary  so  much  in  length 
that  it  is  imi>ossible  to  give  a  fair  i<lea  of  them  in  a  few  sentences. 
Some  libraries  mention  only  two  or  three  authors,  others  ten  times  as 
many.     Miss  Alcott's  inime  is  iu  more  lists  than  any  other.     Where 
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only  two  or  three  authors  arc  j;iveii,  they  are  nsnally  of  the  Alger, 
Castlenmn,  Finley,  Optic  ^ade.  These  four  do  not  appe^ir  in  the 
reports  from  l\r>  libraries,  where  Alden,  Ballantyne,  ^Mrs,  lUirnett,  Susan 
CiK)lidge,  Kills,  Ilenty,  KelIog:p,  Lucy  Lillie.  Munnw,  Otis,  Stoddard, 
and  various  fairytales  till  their  places.  Seven  are  allowing  Alger, 
Castlemon,  Finley,  and  Optic  to  wear  out  w  ithout  being  n*placed,  and 
soon  tind  that  books  of  a  higher  type  are  just  as  interesting  to  young 
readers. 

(^>uestion  10  asks  what  nicihocls  are  used  in  dii-ecling  children's  read- 
ing, and  if  a  special  assistant  is  at  their  service,  or  if  they  are  encour- 
aged to  consult  the  librarian  and  all  the  assistants.  Many  librarians 
overconscieutiously  say,  "No  UM'thods,"  but  at  the  same  time  at^kiiowl- 
edge  the  iM?rsonal  supervision  and  friendly  interest  that  were  meant  in 
the  (piery.  Only  nine  do  not  rei^ort  something  of  this  kind.  Six  have, 
or  are  about  to  have,  a  s]»ecial  assistant,  or  have  already  oi>ened  a 
bureau  of  infonnation.  Five  say  that  they  i»ay  six^cial  attention  to 
selecting  the  best  books,  i  of  the  larger  libraries  have  open  shelves, 
and  1*  are  eaieful  in  tin'  choice  and  supervision  of  assistants. 

Jn  answer  to  tpiestion  1 1,  5  report  spwial  reading  rooms,  pi-esent  or 
l>rospective.  for  ciiildren:  li  more  wish  tluit  they  had  them,  while 
others  believe  that  the  use  of  a  room  in  common  with  older  readers 
teaches  them  to  be  courteous  and  considerate  to  others.  Most  reading 
rooms  are  o^hmi  tx)  children,  who  s<»metimes  have  a  table  of  their  own, 
but  in  a  few  cases  those  under  11  are  excluded. 

My  own  opini(m  on  the  subjects  treated  in  the  questions  are: 

1  It  is  easier  for  a  librarian  or  assistant  to  find  a  book  for  a  child  if 
whatever  is  adai>ted  to  his  intelligence  on  a  certain  subject  is  kept  by 
itself,  and  not  with  other  bo«>ks  wiiich  may  be  dry,  out  of  date,  or 
written  for  a  trained  student  of  mature  mind, 

1'  It  is  easier  to  help  a  child  work  up  a  subject  if  the  books  wliich 
he  can  use  are  divided  into  classes,  not  all  ali»habeted  under  authors. 

.*»  A  separate  card  catalog  for  children  often  relii^res  a  crowcl  at  the 
other  cases.  A  printed  dicti<niary  catalog  without  notes  does  not  help 
a  child. 

A  public  library  can  inake  no  better  investnuMit  than  in  ])i'inting  a 
classiticd  list  for  chiKhT-n.  with  slmil.  notes  on  stories  illustrating  his- 
tory or  life  in  <lift'erent  countries,  and  referen<*e8  to  interesting  books 
written  for  older  readers.  Such  a  list  should  be  sold  for  5  cents,  much 
less  than  cost. 

4  The  money  sjkmu  in  paying  for  the  paper  and  time  used  in  cover- 
ing brioks  IS  just  as  well  employed  in  binding,  and  the  attractive  covers 
are  i)Ieasant  to  look  at. 

r>  The  books  can  be  kc])!  reasonably  clean  if  childnMi  are  made  to 
understand  tliat  tliey  must  not  be  taken  away,  returned,  or  if  i)Ossible, 
read  with  unwashed  hands.  City  children  soon  begin  to  understand 
this  if  they  arc  si)okun  to  jjleasantly  and  sent  away  wiihcmt  a  book  till 
they  ccmie  back  in  a  lit  state  to  handle  it. 
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6  Aa  soon  as  a  child  can  read  and  write  ho  should  bo  allowed  to  use 
books.  A  proper  giiurautee  from  pareut  or  teaeher  should,  of  course, 
be  required. 

7  A  child  iu  school  cau  not  read  more  than  one  story  boi)k  a  week 
without  neglecting  his  work.  If  he  needs  another  bouk  in  connection 
with  nis  studies  he  should  tiike  it  on  a  school  teaeher- s,  or  non fiction 
card. 

8  It  is  best,  if  a  child  has  only  one  book  a  week,  for  his  card  to  bo 
of  a  different  color  from  others,  that  it  may  be  more  easily  distiiignisheil 
at  the  charging  desk. 

9  It  has  been  prove<l  by  actual  experiment  tluit  children  will  read 
books  which  are  good  in  a  literary  sense*  if  they  are  interesting.  New 
libraries  have  the  advantage  over  old  ones,  that  they  are  not  obliged 
to  struggle  against  a  demand  f<»r  the  boys'  series  that  were  supplied  in 
large  (piantities  lilteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

10  As  soon  as  children  learn  that  in  a  library  there  are  books  and 
l)eoi)le  to  help  them  on  any  subject,  from  the  care  of  a  sick  rabbit  to  a 
eostunu)  for  the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  they  begin  to  a^^k  advico 
about  their  reading.  It  is  a  good  thing  if  some  of  the  library  assist- 
ants are  elder  sisters  in  large  families  who  have  tumbled  about  among 
books,  and  if  8oin«?  of  the  <piestions  asked  of  applicants  for  library 
positions  rehitc^  to  what  they  would  give  boys  or  girls  to  read.  If  an 
assistant  in  a  large  library  shows  a  special  tltm^ss  for  work  with  chil- 
dren, it  is  best  to  give  it  into  her  charge.  If  all  the  assistants  like  it, 
let  them  have  their  share  of  it. 

11  The  (|uestioii  of  a  children's  reading  room  dei)ends  on  the  size  of 
the  room  for  older  readers,  and  how  much  it  is  used  l»y  them  in  the 
afternoons.  Conditions  vary  so  much  in  libraries  that  it  is  injpossible 
for  one  to  make  a  rule  for  another  in  this  case. 

snoKT  MST  or  IUM)lvS  AND  AKTICLKS  sr(i(;i:STFI)  KOK  IIEADINJ;.  ISiU. 

Lists  like  thosi'  by  Mr.  Sjiwin.  oi'  l'rovi«U.'m*o,  lieloni;  in  libraries :iihI  .schools.  Tlio 
bibli(i;;ra{)by  of  (liiMnMi's  books,  aUIioii<;h  most  inlcrcHtiii^  to  a  student,  does  not 
bear  dirertly  on  their  relatitm  to  librari»'s.  Welsh's  Botdcseller  ol'  the  last  e»'iitnry, 
Lond.,  issn,  and  Mrs.  K.  ('.  Fii-ld's  (-hild  and  his  lM)ok,Lond.,  ISJH,  witli  tlie  articles 
indexed  in  the  three  volnnies  of  I'oole,  are  the  best  authoritirs  on  the  subjt'i't. 

Ainiorr.  L.,  id.     Hints  for  homo  reading.     l-fllTp.     N.  Y.  18sO. 

Bean,  M.  A.     Mvil  in  unlimitetl  freetlom  in  tlie  nse  of  invenilo  lictien.     J..  J.  1 :  lUI. 

Hko<»ks.  M.  U.     Snnday-sehool  libraries.     L.  j.  l :  :>:!S. 

Hrirr,  M.  E.     Literary  landmarks.     8 -j- 152  p.     JJost.  ISSD. 

FLKTC.'iiKit,  W:  I.     Pnblic  libraries  and  the  yoim;;.     (jSVc  I.'.  S.  llnr«'an  of  Ethnation 

lte])ort  on  rnblic  Libraries  in  the  United  Statfs.  187i5,  1  :  -llL'.) 
Foster,  W:  E.     How  to  nse  tho  jiublie  library.    (/«  hh  libraries  and  reailers.     N.  V. 

1S83.) 
(Jim:kx,  S:  S.     Personal  rflati<ins  bot\vt*on  librarians  and  readers.     J..  J.  1:  71. 

Sensational  fu'ti<in  in  publir  libraries.     L.  j.  I:  3ir>. 

IIa.li:,  E:  F,.,  and  others.     lUxdvS  that  have  helj)ed  m«».     N.  Y.  ISS^. 

How  I  was  edn<atf»l.     N.  Y.  18S7. 

JJviNAWAY,  E.  S.     Children's  library  in  New  Yt»rk.     /..  _/.  IJ*.   ]7)X.  l,>r». 
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IIai:i>y,  G  :  E.    Five  hniKlrcd  books  for  the  young.    6-fff-l  p.    N.  Y.  1892. 
Hawtiiokxk,   J.      Litoratiiro  lor  cliiKlren.    Xo,  Am,  138:  383;  also  in  ki»  Confes- 

HioiiM  nu(l  criticiHiuB.     Tiot^t.  1887. 
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Reference  Books. 

By  Ernest  Ctshing  Richardson,  Librnrian  P*rinceton  College. 

The  "reference  book^  in  current  library  use  lias  three  recognized 
meanings : 

1  lieference  book  proper,  to  be  consulted  for  definite  points  of  infor- 
mation (rather  than  read  through),  and  arraiige<l  with  explicit  refer- 
ence to  ease  in  finding  specific  facts. 

2  Books  not  allowed  to  circulate,  but  kept  for  '*  reference  only." 

3  Books  accessible  to  the  jiublic. 

These  definitions  are  historically  related  in  thefaet  that  the  reference 
book  i)roper,  on  the  principles  of  frequency  and  urgency  of  use,  and 
specially  method  of  use,  needs  to  be  restrained  from  circulation;  and,  as 
the  most  prominent  class  of  restrained  books,  gives  name  to  all  books 
which  do  not  circulate,  including  those  restrained  on  account  of  special 
value,  and  even  other  varieties  of  kept  books.  Again,  from  method  of 
use,  this  class  of  books  is  most  troublesome  both  to  user  and  to  libra- 
rian, if  ejich  one  must  be  signed  for  and  given  out,  so  that  it  is  the  first 
class  to  compel  placing  books  on  shelves  accessible  to  the  public,  and- 
thus  gives  name  to  a  class  which  may  include  many  works  not  strictly 
of  reference. 

POINTS    OF    AGREEMENT. 

1  A  good  collection  of  reference  books  is  fundamental  {a)  to  the 
l)roper  accumulation  of  a  library  and  (h)  to  its  elVective  use. 

a  The  first  step  in  founding  a  library  is  to  get  a  suitable  collection  of 
bibliographic;  reference  books — bibliographies,  ])ul)lishers-  and  library 
catalogs,  etc.  This  is  the  way  Dr.  Cogswell  i)i'oceeded  in  building  the 
Astor  library,  and  what  Dr.  Poole  has  done  in  tiie  Newberry.  It  is 
beyond  dispute  t  he  only  sensible  and  economical  way  to  gather  a  library, 
for  such  works  guide  to  the  best  books  on  a  subject,  the  best  editions, 
and  tlic  best  ])rii'es.  Moreover  they  often  furnish  in  themselves  iiidi- 
re<*tly  th«'  clue  to  what  general  works  will  be  most  useful;  e.  g.,  the 
*'^l)eriodieals  indexed  in  Poole''  have  been  gathered  otten  simply  because 
being  indexed  there  they  are  tar  more  useful  t(>  the  public*  than  many 
others  of  iMpuil  intrinsic;  value.  This  i)rinciple  is  (tapabh*  of  a  much 
more  systematic  application  than  is  generally  made. 

h  in  all  libraries,  specially  those  of  research  (including  all  libraries 
at  all  touclied  with  the  modern  library  idea),  the  most  important  of  all 
books,  except  the  small  number  of  literary  masteri)ieces,  are  those 
which  attbrd: 

1,  Primary  information  on  every  subject;  2,  rererences  to  where  fur- 
ther information  can  be  found.  An  extremely  well-colh»cted  library  of 
general  works — history,  biography,  etc. — lacking  good  reference  books 
may,  (juite  likely,  be  far  less  useful  than  a  rather  miscellaneous  one 
with  good  cyclopedias,  dictionaries,  indexes,  etc.     Stress  is  laid  on  this 
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circumstauce  since,  from  the  fact  that  reference  books  arc  generally 
relatively  dear  per  volume,  the  policy  in  medium-sized  libraries  is  too 
generally  to  neglect  these  for  '^niucli  called- for''  travel  and  liction. 

2  Wherever  practicable,  means  should  be  taken  to  train  readers  to 
use  reference  books.  This  is  done  {a)  by  individual  assistance  to  read- 
ers (see  chapter  by  Foster);  {b)  by  lectures,  as  by  Dr.  Poole  (L.j,  8: 
51-52)  and  by  various  others,  specially  in  college  libraries ;  (c)  by  printed 
guides  to  the  use  of  books  (Green,  Library  aids,  handbooks  of  various 
libraries,  etc.) ;  (<l)  by  devices  to  induce  i)ractical  use  of  the  books  (e.  g., 
Library  (juestions  and  answers,  L.j,  3:  126, 159). 

o  The  following  classes  are  reference  books  under  all  defiuitions: 
General  bibliographies,  general  cyclopedias,  general  dictionaries  of 
w(u'ds,  persons,  places,  or  things,  atlases,  and  general  indexes. 

\  The  most  used  reference  books,  with  all  unique  and  excessively 
valuable  books,  should  be  restricted  in  circulation  or  restrained  alto- 
get  lier. 

Tlic  reasons  underlying  the  restriction  of  books  are  [a)  that  they  will 
be.  needed  l»y  others;  (/>)  that  they  will  be  in  danger  of  receiving  injury; 
(<•)  that  they  will  be  in  danger  of  doing  injury. 

5  At  least  a  small  selection  of  the  best  referen<*e  books  should  be 
accessible  to  the  public.  These  have  crome  to  be  known  as  the  reference 
department,  and  are  in  general  usage,  par  (jcccllencej  reference  books. 

a  That  more  and  better  reference  books  are  needed,  and  that  libra- 
rians have  responsibilities  in  their  making. 

This  is  recognized  in  the  special  conmiittee  of  the  A.  L.  A.  on  cooper- 
ation (see  chapter  by  Fletcher  on  Indexes).  The  systematic  eflbrt  of 
the  association  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  directed  to  cooperation  of  many 
members  in  single  works  (Poole's  Index,  A.  L.  A.  indexes).  This  field 
is  by  no  means  filled,  and  one  of  the  most  practical  objects  for  early 
future  work  is  an  index  to  biography  (see  Ford,  L.j,  17:  85-80)  on  a 
method  combining  that  of  Toole's  Index  with  that  of  Phillips' Diction- 
ary of  Biographical  Iteference.  An  even  larger  field  is  to  be  found  in 
cooperation  by  division  of  labor  by  which  each  librarian  takes  some 
larmier  or  smaller  specialty,  according  to  his  tools  and  energy,  and  makes 
this  his  lifelong  care.  This  has  been  recognized  in  our  A.  L,  A.  system 
of  annual  reporters  and  particularly  in  this  subdivided  handbook.  To 
cari'y  it  out  each  cooi)erator  should  consider  his  subject,  (U*  some  sub- 
division of  it,  a  perpetual  specialty,  should  produce  a  monograi>h  and 
keep  it  up  to  date,  printing  as  opportunity  occurs.  As  Mr.  Cutter  is  a 
specialist  on  rules  for  cataloging  and  varicms  other  things,  Miss  Sar- 
gent on  books  for  the  young,  others  should  take  other  subjects  and  be 
perpetually  responsible  for  them. 

KD  93 02 
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POINTS   STILL   VNSETTLED. 

1  Sliall  Iho  loan  of  refcronci^  books  be  absolutely  forbidden? 

Some  librarians  are  forbidden  by  terms  of  gift  and  others  by  tlieir 
own  law  to  lend  any  book  or  any  reference  book  out  of  the  building. 
The  majority,  however,  avIio  are  free  from  the  bondage  of  the  law, 
though  under  the  law  of  righteousness  make  exreptions  to  t  lie  rule, 
which  fulfill  its  spirit;  e.  g.,  in  a  library  which  closes  at  dark  reference 
books  may  be  lent  one  night,  or  less  u.sed  reference  books  may  be  lent 
on  condition  of  immediate  return  if  wanted  by  someone  else.  In  some 
libraries  i)eriodicals  are  regardtnl  as  reference  books,  and  are  not  lent 
at  all,  or  lent  for  one,  two,  or  three  days.  The  sensible  principle  seems 
to  be  that,  just  as  frequently  used  books  which  are  to  be  read  through 
are  restricted  in  t  ime  to  the  shortest  time  (say  seven  days)  in  which  they 
can  be  conveniently  read,  so  referen<*e  books  should  be  restricted  to 
seven,  three,  one.  or  a  fraction,  and  lengthened  for  special  circumstances. 

On  loan  of  reference  books,  see  Madan,  lUidleian  lending,  Oxf.,  1S88; 
X.j.G:  220(1881). 

2  What  are  the  exact  limits  of  restricte«l  books  of  refen^nce? 

Valuable  books  and  immoral  book>'  are  c»vidently  not  strictly  ••  refer- 
ence books,-'  and  the  term  *'  kept  books,"  sometimes  applied  to  one  or 
both  of  these,  might  be  a  better  general  term  for  restricted  books,  valu- 
able books,  "  Facetia*,''  etc. 

Books  like  periodi<als,  restricted  to  one  to  three  days,  are  more 
nearly  reference  books,  but  are  not  "for  reference  only,"  nor  yet  kept 
books;  therefore  the  t<jrm  ''restiicted  books'"  might  be  used  for  all 
books  li»nt  for  less  than  regular  time  or  on  special  conditions  of  deposit, 
guarantee,  etc. 

TumiHirary  refereiure  books,  or  b(X)ks  temi)orarily  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation for  some  special  reason  (e.  g.,  college,  school,  and  literary  soci- 
eties' essays  and  debates),  are  strictly  reference  books,  but  are  sometimes 
called  "  reserved  books." 

In  libraries  with  large,  accessible  reference  departments,  text-books, 
histories,  etc.,  are  include<l,  which  are  not  strictly  or  generally  in  other 
libraries  regarded  as  reference  ])0()ks,  and  on  th«»  other  hand  some 
libraries  circulate  little-callcd-lbr  books  which  (e.  g.,  t^avage's  Dictionary 
of  G<'neal()gy,  Burke's  Peerage)  in  others  are  much  in  demand  and 
regardt*d  as  strir-tly  reference  books. 

o  Whether  books  generally  considered  immoral  in  temlency  should  be 
(a)  circulated  freely,  (h)  lestricted  to  special  ai>plication,  (r)  excluded 
entirely. 

The  chief  discussion  un<ler  this  relates  to  works  which  have  an  estab- 
lished place  in  literary  history,  and  on  this  issue  there  is  subvStantial 
agreement  tiiat  there  is  at  least  a  minimum  number  which  should  bo 
restricted,  but  not  excluded.  Simihirly  on  the  question  of  en»tic  liter- 
ature, librarians  agree  in  restriction,  with  a  strong  vote  for  substantial 
cxcJiiiiion.     (See  chnptev  on  Fiction  by  Miss  Ooe.) 
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4  How  far  books  shall  be  iiccessiblo  to  the  public  (Question  of  ref- 
eieiiee  departnieut — access  to  shelves). 

The  question  is  quite  apart  fi-om  one  of  circulatiu^  or  not  circulating:. 
The  largest  "reference  libraries-'  (e.  g.,  the  British  Museum)  have 
'*Kefcreiice  departments,''  or  books  placed  at  the  free  disposition  of 
I'eaders — a  wheel  within  a  wheel.  Again,  the  books  exposed  (e.  g.,  once 
more,  the  l>ritish  Museum)  are  seldoiu  conliued  to  technical  reference 
books.  They  are  rather  a  ^Muiniature  of  the  whole  librarj-,"  the  cream 
(from  the  worker's  standpoint)  of  the  whole  collection,  having  repre- 
sentatives from  every  class.  These  are  reference  books  in  the  most 
general  usage  of  the  present  day.  The  general  ({uestion  of  the  refer- 
ence department  is  therefin^e  a  much  broader  one  than  that  of  the  tech- 
nical, unquestioned  reference  books  which  it  may  contain,  and  involves 
the  whole  problem  of  access  to  the  shelves. 

The  reference  dei>artment,  as  now  constituted,  is  a  compromise 
between  the  ideal  demand  of  readers  for  a<?cess  to  all  the  books  and 
the  recent  total  denial  of  the  right  of  aceess,  which,  l>eginuing  in  a 
laudable  spirit  of  exact  organization,  grew  into  a  si)irit  of  red  tape. 

Tlie  demand  for  a  more  general  access  to  tlie  shelves  is  being  more 
and  more  recognized  as  a  just  one.  The  pra<?tical  advantage  to  the 
student  [L.  j.  2:  02;  lL»:  181;  U:  180;  ITr.  20-iM)  or  even  the  general 
reader  (7>..y.  lUiCSoSl)  of  access  to  and  handling  his  books  is  generally 
acknowledged,  though  some  librarians  maintain  the  rather  futile  con- 
tention that  readers  are  better  and  more  quickly  served  by  catalog  and 
attendant  than  by  aimless  ( ?)  wandering  among  the  books.  The  fact  of 
advantage  settled,  it  is  with  the  modern  librarian  merely  a  question  of 
**none,  or  some,  or  all.-'  The  "none"  is  now  eliminated  by  universal 
consent,  and  the  *'all''  must  be  also  dropped  by  libraries  wliich  have 
valuabh*  books,  leaving  only  the  <iuestion  of  how  many  and  how — 
degi(»e  and  method — questions  of  casuistry. 

The  range  of  this  question  extends  from  a  small  collection  t)f  refer- 
ence ))ooks  to  all  but  a  few  extra  valuable  or  '-inexpedient''  books,  and 
every  pha^(i  has  its  counterpart  in  actual  usage.  Some  libraries  give 
ae(!ess  to  none,  others  to  all  but  valuables.  Some*  give  aceess  to  sub- 
stantially all  but  iiction,  others  to  none  but  iietion,  and  still  make 
various  degrees  between  (e.  g.,  l*atents  and  Tine  arts). 

The  dilhcuUies  in  free  aceess  to  shelves  are: 

1  Danger  of  loss  or  mutilation  of  books. 

-  Danger  of  confusion  through  niisplaecjnent  of  b(M)ks. 

Something  of  both  must  be  counted  on,  and  this  constitutes  a  dilli- 
cully  great  enough  t^)  make  access  of  everybody  to  everything  impos- 
sible in  the  largest  libraiies,  though  practicable  in  many  small  ones. 
This  impracticability  of  a  very  desirable  thing  has  led  to  compromises 
and  substitutes,  the  most  universal  of  which  is  the  refeivnce  depart- 
ment having  as  large  a  selection  as  can  be  managed  of  the  best  working 
books,  or  even  the  best  books  for  reading  (a  *' library  of  best  books,'' 
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see  Larned,  L.  j,  14:  127),  and  having  besided  this  fixed  collection  vari- 
ous features  of  a  more  or  less  changing  character,  such  as  collections 
of  books  on  special  topics  placed  in  reference  department  when  these 
subjects  are  specially  inquired  after,  the  "  Seminary  library,"  where 
special  classes  of  books  are  gathered  for  sx)ccial  classes  of  students, 
and  now  quite  cominonly,  the  "  Latest  accessions,"  which,  placed  where 
they  can  be  looked  over,  satisfy  the  most  clauiorous  demand  of  the 
general  reader. 

Another  couiproniise  or  substitute  is  admitting  certain  classes  of 
users  who  will  receive  the  greatest  probable  advantage  and  do  the 
least  probable  harm.  Sometimes  this  is  done  only  when  the  reader  is 
accompanied  by  a  library  attendant,  but  often  it  is  allowed  with  simple 
shelf-permit.  This  is  a  common  pravtico  in  college  libraries,  where 
professors  often  have  free  access  and  can  grant  permits  t-o  students. 

The  result  of  endless  discussion  on  the  whole  subject  is  that  there  is 
an  increased  number  of  libraries  giving  access  to  most  or  some  classes, 
a  great  increase  in  select  reference  departments  and  increase  of  facili- 
ties for  alcove  use,  and  a  genuine  disposition  to  grant  the  broadest 
ju'acticablc  access. 

Following  are  the  more  interesting  references  bearing  on  the 
question : 

Gknkual.  L.  j.  *S:  2U  (Foster);  13:35  (CorueH);  -15:  lOO;  '103,  133-84; 
*15:  li»7-J)S,  229-31,  2*K»  (SyiMpo.sium  on  siciess);  MG:2<W-459  niigginaou); 
•16:  207-3()0  (\.  V.  Lib.  Cliiln;  1«:  (T)2. 

DjsrcssioNS.  L.  j.  2:  275-7S  (London) ;  12:  1 1;  M3:  301)  C^'J»t8kills) ;  16:108 
(San  FrauciHco) ;  17:  6i^70  (Lake wood) ;  IS:  121  (Minn.  L.  A.). 

Special  classes.  18:  189  (English);  5:  ISO  (studontH);  14:  127-28  (c lass-room); 
115:  112-13  (BOHiinary);  17:  S6  (c<dlc^c);   '"IS:  116  (((dlej^e). 

IxinviDiAL  LiHKAHiKs.  L.J.  12:  229-30  (Bnfialo);  15:  137;  16:  34;  17:  445(Cleve- 
land);  16:  175;  18:  m)  (Minneapolis);  15:  20-1  (\.  Y.  Astor);  12:  397  (Pawturket); 
14:  484  (Phil,  mercantile^;  3:  71  (.San  Franeisco  mercantile);  10:  157  (Odd  Fellows, 
8au  F.);  4:  353:  7:  141.144  (Worcester). 

5:210  (Hrown);  17:50-1  (Chiea-jo);  17:59,  and  Lib.  Xotes  2:216  (Colnmbia); 
•*  18:  1«1  (Cornell);   12:  189  (Ilarvairdi;  2;  53-7  (Prinreton). 

12:  519  (nirmingliam,Fng.);  6:  52;  12:  522-3  (CamWridge,  Kng.);  18:  184  (Hamil- 
ton, Ont.);  12:  202  (Molhoiirne.  Austral.). 

Besides  the  above  referenee.s,  various  alhisioiis  will  be  tbuiiil  in  the 
Library  journal,  direct  or  implied,  in  accounts  of  -^Kererence  libraries'' 
such  as  the  1  British  ^Museum  and  Hodleian,  the  Astor,  Newberry,  Wat- 
kin8on,etc.  Moreover,  the  question  is  a  live  one,  and  inlbrination  is  to 
be  expected  in  current  niunbeis  of  periodicals,  and  it  is  treated  in  other 
papers  in  this  volniue. 

5  IMnally  librarians  are  not  agreed  on  methods  of  administration  of 
reference  books.  This,  howevr'r,  is  one  of  the  cases  where  there  is  lack 
of  agreement  on  account  of  lack  of  comi)arison. 

The  chief  imints  arc:  How  to  protect  from  loss  and  confusion,  how 
to  keep  accurately  located,  and  how  to  i)reserve  statistics. 
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A  tre<iuent  method  of  iiuinbering  reference  books  is  simply  to  prefix 
R  or  Kef.  to  the  reguhir  number.  To  protect  from  loss  or  confusion 
the  fundamenta]  means  are  frequent  examination  with  shelf  list,  con- 
spicuous numbers  on  outside  of  books,  and  the  use  of  dummies. 

The  best  discussion  of  methods  for  reference  is  Austin,  L.  j,  18: 
181-83  (1803);  see  also  (method  of  recording  use)  L.j.  15:  221  (1890), 
and  (arran^^ement)  L.j,  5:  180  (1880). 

Bibliography  of  reference  booka — Cutte^r-s  liules  (Wash.,  1801), 
p.  128,  give  a  ijuflicient  list  of  best  reference  books  for  cataloging.  Of 
reference  books  for  jiublicuse  the  chief  of  alllists  is  the  books  of  refer- 
enc(»  in  the  reading  room  of  the  British  Museuni  (Lond.,  ed.  1,  1871, 
od.  3,  1S80). 

Tliis  does  not  answer  the  same  practical  purpose  as  Cutter's,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  and  variety  of  books  included,  but  in  the 
latest  edition  tlie  lists,  arranged  like  Dr.  Spoilord's  list  in  the  1876 
report  under  various  subjects,  make  an  exceedingly  useful  and  on  the 
wliole  the  best  guide  to  reference  books  for  a  large  library.  Somewhat- 
nearer  to  average  need  is  the  list  in  Wh<»iitley,  How  to  form  a  library 
(1887),  pp.  01-120  and  141-173. 

To  supplement  tlies*^  li.sts  for  the  most  practical  uses  consult  the  A. 
L.  A.  report  on  aids  and  guides;  Green,  1882 5  Foster,  1883;  Cruuden^ 
1880;  Lane,  1H87;  Lane,  1880;  Beer,  1800;  also  Green's  Library  aids, 
Lane's  Indexes  to  best  an<l  recent  reference  lists  in  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Ijibliographieal  contributions  Nos.  17  and  20,  and  Carr's  Index 
to  recent  lists,  L.J.S:  27-32  (1883).  These  with  AVhitnoy's  List  of 
bibliographies  in  the  Boston  i)ublic  library  are  the  best  helps  for  the 
average  library,  but  the  larger  libraries  will  find  the  bibliographies  of 
bibliographies  by  Petzholdt  and  Vallee  primary.  To  keep  lists  up  to 
date  see  bibliograi)hic  departments  of  the  Library  journal  and  the 
Centralblatt. 

For  select  lists  Winsor's  reference  books  in  English  {L,  j.  1:  247-40) 
is  a  model  of  pra<'tical  metho<l  and  just  discrimination,  now  partly 
but  not  wholly  out  of  date.  Miss  llewins  [L.j.  11:  30."»-8  passim) 
in<licates  reference  books  for  the  smallest  libraries.  Later  lists  of  con- 
siderable help  ar.d  varying  critical  vahie  are  found  in  works  of  Son- 
nensrliein  (Best  books),  Sargent  (Guide  book  to  books),  and  Acland. 
These  rei)resent  libraries  of  say  ."iOjOOO,  15,000,  and  2,000  vols.  They 
all  give  hints  of  prices.  The  standard  lists  for  a  small  library  at  the 
present  day  is  of  course  the  catalog  of  the  A.  L.  A.  library. 

On  the  whole,  decidedly  the  best  recent  apparatus  regarding  refer- 
ence books  is  found  in  the  latest  edition  of  Chambers's  Encyclopedia 
under  ^* Encyclopedias"  where  there  is  a  list  given  of  the  best  ones 
general  and  special,  and  where  under  the  various  articles  there  are 
bibliographic  references. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  as  the  first  and  most  general  "  refer- 
ence book  ■'  to  be  chosen  for  a  library  is  a  cycloi^edia,  so  in  all  the  sue- 
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ceediiig  generations  of  such  works,  that  one  will  always  he  '"best"  for 
librsiry  puriK>ses  which  fulfills  the  two  functions  of  a  reference  book 
furnishing  both  ii  coudensecl  saninuiry  of  every  subject,  and  references 
to  the  best  extended  treatises  on  each. 

AssiSTANCi:  TO  Rkaukks. 

IJv  W.  K.  FosTKii.  rrovidt'iico  (K.  I.^  Pulilic  Librarian. 

The  oxperiencc  of  libraries  generally  shows  that  a  comprehensive 
policy  of  assistance  tn  readers  must  take  into  account  the  following 
conditions: 

1  Discrimination  in  8ha])ing  the  collection. 

2  Marshaling  the  books  on  the  shelves  by  an  ell'ective  system  of 
elassilication. 

3  Utilizing  the  diflercnt  forms  of  cataloging  helps. 

4  Planning  the  library  building  with  si»eeific  regard  to  facilitiiting 
assistance. 

5  Sui)plenienling  all  the  above  by  personal  assistance. 

1  J>iftn'imin(ifh>H  in  shapinfj  ihv  collection. — Library  oflieers  are  gen- 
erally agreed  that  strength  does  not  lie  in  mere  numbers;  that  it  is  as 
true  «>f  books  as  of  soldiers  that,  for  truly  efl'ective  work,  1,000  cai^ 
fully  ])icked  arc  worth  2,000  assembled  at  random.  All  but  a  very  few 
(such  as  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  receives  two  copies  of  every 
book  copyrighted)  would  omit  also  the  distinctly  bad  and  the  distinctly 
worthless  books.  JSo  far  as  concerns  current  juiblications  all  agree  as 
to  the  desirability  of  some  guide  to  their  selection,  which  shall  be  suf- 
liciently  comi)rehensive,  trustworthy,  and  regular  in  its  ai)pearauee,but 
tlu»y  are  not  yet  so  nearly  agreed  as  to  its  i>racticability.  That  partic- 
ular variety,  however,  advocated  by  Mr.  lies'  perhaps  comes  nearest  to 
m<*eting  with  general  acceptan(!e,  and  is  indeed,  already  t<'ntatively  iu 
operation,  lists  on  electricity  and  other  subjt^cts,  prepared  by  compe- 
tent sju'cialists,  having  been  put  into  print. 

Tliere  is  also  general  agn^ement  as  to  the  necessity  of  discarding, 
from  time,  to  time,  usehvss  i)arts  of  a  collection  already  gathered,  but 
decided  disagreement  as  to  the  extent  of  it.  The  extreme  position  iu 
the  direction  of  *•  winnowing'- is  represented  by  r»Ir.  Charles  J'^rancis 
Adams.-*  Diflicnlties  in  the  way  of  un\intaining  an  arbitrarily '•  fixed 
number"  of  volumes  are  ])oint(*d  out  editorially  in  the  Library  Journal 
(IS:  lOS),  the  objections  to  nuiking  even  the  smaller  libraries  less  than 
complete  iii  such  specialtie.-^  as  local  town  history  or  local  industries 
are  emphasized  by  y\i\  AViusor,^aud  the  inherent  uncertainty  attend- 
ing any  Ibrecast  ol'  the  future  needs  of  a  constituency  are  suggested  by 


'In  liiB  jmpor,  "  Tlio  cvaluutiuii  of  litenituro,'*  A.  L.  A.  Pn»c..  181*2,  i»i».  18-22.  Sd-i 
also  his  C'liifsigo  paiier.  L.  j.  i.Il.,  1S'.>3)»  18:  217-18. 

-In  22(1  aiin.  rout.  Thomas  Crane  Pnblic  Library,  Quiniy,  Ma-ss,,  lsi>l :  als.)  in  his 
tt(hlros8  of  Jnno  12.  18!Ki,  oiled  below. 

3-' The  futnro  of  local  libraries/'  Atlantic,  June,  1S1»3,  71 :  815-18. 
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Coloiii;!  Ili^i^ausDii.^  Mr.  Adams  has  liiinself  done  much  to  facilitates 
more  jx^iieral  a;;reement  with  tho  princii)lc  of  wiuuowing  \vhich  he 
advocates  by  liukiuf?  with  it  in  later  discussiona"  the  principle  of  differ- 
entiation in  libraries,  with  which,  indeed,  it  is  inseparably  eouuoeted.^ 
The  ioUowiniLf  nuiy  perhaps  be  safely  accepted  as  harmonizing  different 
views:  Xot  only  must  single  individuals  be  taken  into  account  in  decid- 
ing on  the  servieeableness  of  a  given  book  or  line  of  publication  in 
any  library,  but  groups  of  individuals,  such  as  classes,  clubs,  societies, 
etc.,  and,  ])at*k  of  that,  whole  interests  in  the  community,  such  as  the 
schools,^  the  press/  tho  de])artnients  of  the  municipal  government  (as, 
for  instance,  the  city  engineer's  oflice),^  and,  emphatically,  the  local 
industries."  Where  a  library  is  the  only  one  existing  in  the  place,  its 
constant  aim  should  be  <*to  lit  the  community  like  a  glove."  If,  how- 
ever, there  are  stjveral,  as  in  most  large  cities,  a  common  understanding 
as  to  each  other's  specialties  or  limitations  will  go  far  toward  assuring 
that  in  sonic  one'  of  the  libraries,  at  least,  each  reader  or  student  will 
find  approximately  all  that  he  needs  on  his  particular  subject.  The 
'•unit  of  constitneney  "  is  tlius  not  so  limited  a  conception  as  that  of  a 
single  library,  but  that  of  the  town  or  city  as  a  wliole.  It  is  possible, 
moreover,  to  i)n»serve  a  general  '"library  equilibrium"  by  transfers  of 
whole  classes  of  publications,  e.  g.,  pamphlets  or  government  publica- 
tions, friHu  a  library  less  able  or  willing  to  care  for  them  to  one  which 
is  more  so."  J>iscarding  should  bo  employed  emphatically  in  the  case  of 
publications  which  are  liable  to  i)rovc  misleading  or  anti<iuated,  and 
jiarticularly  in  natunil  and  applied  science.  It  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance that  an  artisan  in  seavcli  of  tho  best  work  for  his  paqmse  in  elec- 
tricity, where  a  treatise  goes  out  of  date  in  ten  years,  should  not  find 
his  way  l)locked  up  with  the  publications  of  two  decades  ago.^"    Yet 


"liiaiUlruss  bel'orcMass.  l.ibrary  Chib,  Jiiiic  12,  1893.     .See  A../.  (A;:..  1SI)3),  18:  2tM. 

-In  his  address  of  .Tunc  12,  lSt»3,  bcfure  tlio  Mass.  Library  Club,  which  he  i-utitlo;} 
"The  dillVrontiatiou  of  librnrien. nnd  tho  iiropcr  fudd  of  local  libraries." 

•For  other  disonssion  of  tho  above  siibjcet  soe  the  Xatioii,  Marcli  23,  l^^Ui,  nr*: 
210-11 J  J.,j,  (Ap.,  1S03),  1?<:  IIS-IU;  also  S:  S.  Orecii's  paper  at  (' hi ca-ro  conference, 
lfci'j3.  hce  p.  Til'S,  and  di^eu^s^ou  bv  Mei-srs.  I'uole.  I>ewey.  C'nnidcn.  and  tithcis.  i'hi- 
caj4«»  procetMlin;::»,  j»p.  18-22. 

Olis.s  C.  M.  llewius,  X../.  (.11.  l^M.I).  IS:  '2:*\-:>?>. 

''IIhtc  are  few  i)Mbli<'  lil)rari«.'H  in  lartje  <'itit.'H  where  constant  and  heavy  drafts 
on  tlHjir  resources  by  members  td'  the  jiress  arc?  nof  nu»st  willingly  resixnitbrd  to. 

•■Instances  of  tlie  kind  referred  to  may  be  found  in  tho  annual  reports  of  nearly 
every  large  library. 

'Testimony  such  as  **the  assurance,  vorbalh'or  by  letter,  that  the  resources  placed 
{it  till*  dis]H»sal  <»f  tliose  in  charge  of  these  industries  have  jiroved  unexpectedly 
Hervieeabh.',  and  are  sure  to  be  heard  from  in  the  shape  of  better  work  "  (Providence 
I*nblic  TJbrary,  1  Ith  an.  rrpt.,  18!M.p.  13),  is  not  uuconimon  in  this  connectit»n. 

'See  discussion  of  this  point  in  Prov.  Pub.  Library.  I3tli  an.  re]»t.,  181K),  p.  ll. 

•See  S:  S.  Green's  paper,  /..  j.  i^Jl..  is'iy^.  1m  i:2(»,  wlnre  C:  A.  Cutter's  suggestion 
is  als<i  C[Uoted. 

'In  any  easo,  dates,  not  of  im]»rints  but  of  actual  first  a]>i»earance  (copyright, 
jm-fnce,  ote.,»,  instnted  in  the  entry,  should  srrve  t<»  warn  ofl*  the  reader  or  studentj 
or  the  reverse. 
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even  these  antiquated  volumes  may  not  be  valueless,  always  and  every- 
whei*e, if  the  coox)erative  principle  be  kept  in  view  and  the  "unit  of 
constituency"  be  expanded  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  municipality. 
There  is,  for  example,  one  library^  in  tin*  country  engaged  in  scientif- 
ically collecting  antiquated  text-books  as  part  of  the  equipment  needed 
for  a  serious  study  of  pedagogy.  *^  Library  equilibrium  "  is  subserved, 
not  merely  by  permanent  "  transfers,'^  but  by  temporary  loans,  whether 
fi*om  larger  libraries  to  those  of  medium  size,  or  from  those  in  turn  to 
the  smaller  ones,  particularly  for  the  accommodation  of  iiidividnal 
scholars,  where  the  principle  of  *'the  library's  comity  toward  litera- 
ture'' requires  it.  There  may  even  be,  as  proposed  in  connection  with 
some  of  the  Stiite  library  commissions,^  a  system  of  transfers  from  a 
central  bureau  to  a  number  of  libraries  in  succession.  The  ideal  condi- 
tion, in  regard  to  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of  a  reader — whether 
the  reader  be  an  accomplished  scholar  of  many  years'  standing,  or  a 
beginner  in  the  use  of  books — will  be  attained  when  a  systeni  as  elastic 
as  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  which  respond  absolutely  to  all  the  varia- 
tions and  unevcnnesscs  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  shall  supply,  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  just  what  is  needed  and  just  wlien  it  is  wanted. 

2  MarHhaliuij  the  hookn  on  the  shdrcH  hy  an  effvciirc  system  of  classi- 
fication. — Libraries  substantially  agree  as  to  the  necessity  for  some 
system  of  classilication,  for  no  one  who  has  searehetl  for  a  given  pub- 
lication in  a  secondhand  book  dealer^s  unarranged  mass  of  books  and 
papers,  and  has  afterwards  used  a  library  where  an  obvious  and  natu- 
ral  order  is  the  means  of  leading  easily  to  the  book  wanted,  needs  to  be 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  this  feature  of  assistance  to  readers.  As  to 
spccitic  systems  of  classification,  there  is  the  widest  disaj;rcement;^ 
yet  even  here  few  will  (question  that  it  is  of  less  conse<|uence  which 
one,  than  that  some  one  of  the  different  systems  be  faithfully  followed; 
since  it  is  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  an  en<l  in  itself.  The  sharp- 
est line  of  (rleavage  is  perhaps  along  the  (question  of  *'  close  or  coarse 
classilication."*  The  experien(*e  of  an  increasing  number  of  small 
libraries,  however,  shows  that,  even  for  their  purposes,  a  somewhat 
closely  divided  system  offers  nniny  advantages,  provided  they  are  left 
free  to  adapt  it  ti>  their  conditions. 

3  UtUlznuj  the  different  forms  of  eatalogintj  helps, — Whether  or  not  the 
reader  has  direct  access  to  the  shelves,  it  is  easy  to  see  of  how  leal 


'The  lihrjiry  of  tlu<  Ainorican  Antiiiiinriini  Society,  WortTstcr.  Mass. 

'•'See  Mr.  Winsor's  ftrticlc,  Atlantic,  June,  181)3.  71 :  S15-1S;  also  jirovision  of  New- 
York  State  Library  for  "traveling  libraries,"  L.  j.  (1).  18U2),  17:  1S7-SS.  A  very 
far-reaching  BUggcstion  alHo  in  that  of  Mr.  S:  8.  (ircen  in  regard  to  tho  functiou  of 
a  State  library  coniniisHion,  in  providing  referr.nco  books  and  tho  necessary  etiuip- 
ment  for  answering  inquiries,  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  libraries.  [Z.  J.  (N.  1894), 
19:  382.] 

^The  literature  of  classification  schemes  is  well-nigh  endless.  See  p.  801,  and  also 
in  alwtract.  L.j.  (.11. 1893),  18:  240-42. 

*Seo  L.J.  11 :  209-12, 350, 353. 
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assistance  to  him  is  tlie  ability  to  say:  *'  On  this  shelf  you  will  find, 
approximately,  all  that  the  library  contains  on  electricity,'^  or  even 
on  the  division  **  electric  transportation,"  or  even  on  the  subdivision 
'*  trolley  electric  roads."  Yet  it  is  essential  that  the  inherent  limita- 
tions of  that  form  of  assistiince  should  be  clearly  appreciated.  Of 
only  a  part  of  the  books  or  subjects  represented  in  a  library  is  the 
prini'iple  of  "  one  subject  to  a  book  "  *  true.  The  fact  that,  for  instance, 
volumes  of  collected  essays  defy  this  assignment  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  larger  libraries  many  years  ago  resorted  to  analytic  catiilog- 
ing,  for  it  is  iK)ssi])le,  fortuiuitely,  to  say  of  a  catalog  what  can  not 
be  said  of  a  shelf:  "On  this  page,  or  in  this  drawer,  you  will  find  all 
that  the  library  contains  on  your  subject;"  and  it  explains,  also,  the 
wide  servieeableness  which  printed  catalogs,  like  that  of  the  Boston 
Athenanun,  have  had  in  other  libraries  than  those  for  which  they  were 
made.  The  agreement  among  libraries  as  to  the  necessity  of  coopera- 
tion to  render  such  facilities  universal  could  not  have  received  more 
emphatic  testimony  than  in  the  successful  achievement  of  Toole's  Index 
and  tlie  **A.  L.  A.-'  index  to  general  literature,  the  one  transforming 
files  of  periodical  literature  from  dead  lumber  to  the  livest  of  circulat- 
ing material,  and  the  other  i)erforming  the  same  service  for  volumes 
of  essays,  et<*.  Disagreement  in  regard  to  the  lengths  to  which  this 
principle  of  cooperative  cataloging  maybe  carrie<l  is  not  at  all  over  the 
question  whetlier  it  is  desirable,  but  whether  it  is  ju-acticable;  but  the 
8U(!Cessful  execution  of  the  catalog  of  the  "A.  L.  A.  library,-' at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition,  has  placed  this  matter  in  a  clearer 
ligljt. 

The  future  of  the'*  subject  catalog- of  an  individual  library  is  at 
present  attended  with  some  uncertainty.  There  can  be  little  question 
that  when.it  shall  be  no  longer  necessary  for  each  separate  library,  with 
its  limited  funds,  to  do  in  a  thousand  cities  and  towns  what  can  be  done 
at  a  central  point,  once  for  all,^  the  better  endowed  libraries  will  find 
themselves  at  liberty  to  si)end  their  funds  in  making  their  development 
more  symmetrical  and  possibly  in  sup])lying  elaborate  subject  catalogs 
of  the  ''Special  collections.*-  The  relative  supeiiority  of  the  bibliogra- 
l)hy  and  the  subject  catalog  has  been  earnestly  discussed;'  but  serious 
students  can  not  afford  to  dispense  with  either  of  them.*  An  increas- 
ing number  of  libraries  during  the  i)ast  fifteen  years  have  made  wide 
use  of  »»  referenee  lists,"  and  perhai)s  no  other  form  of  library  help  sur- 
passes this  in  tlexibility.  ^*The  bibliography  aims  at  completeness  for 
the  sake  of  completeness,'-  while  '^the  reference  list  is  as  complete  as  it 
serves  its  purpose  to  be."-'    The  purpose  of  the  latter  is  particular  in 

'A.L.  A.  Proc.  ISOO,  p.  t). 

^See  L.j,  (A^'.  1803)  18:  278. 

^See  artiilesof  (':  11.  HiiH,  L.J.  15:  167-71;  and  C:  A.  Cutter,  L.  j.  15:  103-i>4,  196. 

nv  :  E.  FosUr,  iu  A.  L.  A.  Troc,  ISiM),  p.  7. 

f'X.  j.  1 :  86. 
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the  extreme — ^namely  to  extend  si>eeiflc  assistance  on  a  subject  of  inter- 
est at  a  specific  time,  and,  in  many  erases,  to  a  si>ecilic  student.  It  is 
thus  free  from  the  tranmiels  of  the  biblio^aphy,  which  would  compel 
it  to  include  editions  or  treatises  of  a  rec<)gnizc<l  antiquated  or  mislead- 
iug  nature;  and  also  from  those  of  the  subject  catalog,  which  would 
compel  it  to  omit  the  one  best  book  on  the  subject  if  the  library  should 
not  happen  to  own  it.  In  the  latter  case,  the  student  can  go,  with  the 
reference  list  in  his  hands,  to  some  other  library  which  has  the  book; 
or  the  library  itself  may  prom])tly  order  the  book.  An  advantage  of 
the  card-catalog  principle,  as  compared  with  the  printed  or  stereotyped 
catalog,  which  has  rei>eatedly  been  emphasized,  is  that  while  the  latter 
crystallizes  a  condition  of  things  wliicli  once  existed  but  exists  no 
longer,  the  former  responds  unerringly  to  what  exists  at  the  time;  and 
this  advantage  is  eminently  true  of  the  reference  list.  Timeliness^  in 
meeting  a  want  at  the  time  when  it  arises,^  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this 
method  of  assistance.  There  is  here  also  a  deei>er  signilicance  as 
regards  what  maybe  called  the  adequate  cataloging  of  the  library.  In 
more  tlmn  one  sense  no  library  can  be  cataloged  "once  for  .ill,'^  but  if, 
as  occasion  arises,  and  from  the  hundreds  of  different  points  of  view 
which  are  continually  presenting  themselves,  its  resources  in  these  i)ar- 
ticular  directions  be  enumerated,  and  if,  moreover,  these  successive  and 
minute  reference  lists  be  filed  and  indexed,  something  will  have  been 
done,^  analogous  to  the  *<i)lacer"  work  to  which  tlie  miner  resorts,  to 
exhaust,  if  possible,  all  the  ways  in  which  the  particle  of  gold  might 
succeed  in  escaping  his  search.  In  this  respect  a  wider  employment  of 
the  reference  list  principle  on  the  part  of  the  smaller  libraries  might 
do  much  to  illustrate  Mr.  Adams's  suggestion^  that  a  collection  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  books,  kept  down  })y  a  weeding  pnx'css,  and  repeatedly 
and  minutely  recataloged,  is  worth  more  to  its  readers  than  one  of  twice 
the  number  of  volumes  witli  no  sitting  processes,  and  with  infrequent 
cataloging  or  none  at  all.  The  reference  list,  how(»ver,  exists  in  many 
difl'erent  Ibrms.  In  its  daily  or  occasional  form,  it  is  usually  prepared 
hi  inanuscrii)t,  or  by  some  coi)ying  jm^ess;  and,  if  the  latter,  can  reach 
a  wide  circle  of  users.  In  its  weekly  form  it  is  frequently  met  with — 
in  addition  to  the  instances  just  named — in  the  colunnis  of  some  news- 
paper, and  thus  reaches  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  readers.  In  its 
monthly  or  quarterly  form  it  is  found  either  as  a  separately  printed 
sheet  or  as  forming  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  library's  official  '*  Bul- 
letin."' To  the  manuscrij)t  instances  above  referred  to,  usually  in  the 
form  of  written  sheets,  may  be  added  the  ])articular  variety  wherein 
catalog  cards  arc  substituted  for  sheets;  and  in  more  than  one  quarter 


»\V:  E.  Foster's  ••  Lilirjuit's  aiid  ri.a<leis '"  (188:^),  p]).  r>()-r.l. 

=Si.*o  I*rov.  l*ub.  LiUniry,  15t.li  :in.  rept.,  1S«Jl',  jj.  <);  also  G.  Ilea's  ••rublic  libraries 
of  to-day."  N.  V.  Tribune,  Oit.  0,  189ii. 

^Othirr  possibilities  are  sng«;esttd  in  W:  K.  Fostor'n  i»aprr  at  St.  Louis  ronlercuce, 
1890  (Proc,  p.  231)). 
^^ee  L.J.  (Aj).  ISiVS),  IH:  119. 
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tbo  very  sorvicejible  suggestion  has  been  ina<lc  of  applying  the  liudolph 
Continuous  In<lexer  to  the  purposes  of  reference  lists,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  the  general  eatiilog. 

Theiv  are  few  )>rineiple.s  so  deserving  of  constant  remembranco  within 
the  walls  of  a  library  as  that  enii)hasized  in  an  address  at  a  recent 
library  dedication,  namely,  that  "  Books  are  made  to  be  read.''  *  Acting 
on  this  principle,  it  is  the  practice  in  many  libraries  to  study  all  possi- 
ble opi)ortiinitie8  of  getting  the  books  down  fn»m  the  shelves  and  into 
the  hands  of  students  and  readers.  Ctaisequently  the  answer  to  a 
reader  in<juiring  •^^How  many  books  may  I  have  for  nse  in  the  refer- 
ent-e  room  at  any  one  time?''  will  necessarily  be:  "As  many  as  you 
need — a  hundred  if  necessary.'"  Consequently  also  a  close  attention 
to  subjects  of  current  intei-est  will  reveal  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
book  in  a  collection  of  onlinary  size  will  have  had  its  si^ecial  interest 
for  some  rea<ler,  at  some  time,  in  the  course  of  five  years.  Conse- 
quently also  the  i»rinciple  that  for  every  book  added  to  the  librarj'  there 
exists  a  reader  needing  to  use  the  book,  if  he  can  only  bo  apprised  of 
it,  will  devehip  the  use  of  methods^  to  bring  the  Iniok  and  the  reader 
into  connection.  There  is  no  surer  way  of  cutting  down  to  a  minimum 
]»ercciitage  the  *•  Ijooks  never  called  for,'' '  than  by  the  methods  above 
mentioned. 

Divergence  of  opinion  exists  in  reference  to  the  not  easily  settled  ques- 
tion as  to  the  balance  of  advantage  between  the  publishe<l  catalog  of 
a  single  library,  with  its  series  of  printed  supplements  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  card  catalog  on  the  other.^  The  printc<l  catalog  has  the  advan- 
tages of  legibility  and  convenience  of  handling,  and  the  disadvantage 
of  an  ever-increasing  multiplicity  of  alphabets  unless  the  expensive 
** consolidated  catah)g"  sl»all  be  resorted  to.  The  card  catalog,  in 
its  usual  form,  has  the  disadvantage  of  inconvenience*' of  handling, 
and  the  great  advantage  in  tlie  case  of  a  dictionary  catalog  of  a  single 
all)liabet.' 

in  alargepercentageof  libraries  the  '*  shelf  list  "  and  the  ''class  lisf 
are  identical,  thus  sui>plying  a  manuscript  j=ubject  catalog  which,  if 
allowed  to  be  consulted  by  the  i)ul)lie  as  well  as  the  stalV.  and  supple- 


*  K.  K.  Hall',  at  ilctlitatiuii  ol'  St.  Louis  ruhlii^  I.ilnaiy.  ls!»;;. 

-A.  L.  A.Pruc.,  INIM).  ]..  7. 

■."MUiio  of  tilt  so  mctlioils  all'  in«Vuat«<l  in  Vvov.  Twh.  Library,  ir.tli  aii.roi»t.,  ]).  3. 

M;overnnieiit  pnMicatioiis  arc  auioTi;:  tlio  inalurial  which  th<*  (^iiimy  policy  wonltl 
Bu;;i;est  discanlinp:.  yet  t\wsv  in  soiiu;  ]>iihlic  lihrarios  nT*>  ainor.jr  the  "li vest'' of 
nijitcrial  in  active  uso.  The  t*'n«kMiry  to  •'  turn  tlie  pt-ncral  roa<hT.  in  many  instances, 
into  the  spt.'«;.ial  student,"  ii  to  couij»licate  the  ]>i'oblem  uf  winnowing. — L,j.  (Ag. 
iM'iJi,  1S:1'1M. 

'Sim-  V.  L.  Ford's  Chira<^o  paper,  L.J.  (Jl.  18:»:>),  IS:  210. 

•It  In  true  that  the  substitution  of  the  *•  tray  "  variety  of  card  catalog  for  the 
common  "drawer"  type  will  largely  teml  to  dinuuish  this  inconvenience. 

'Karly  fonnnent  on  tin*  Kudtdpli  Continuous  IndextT  is  to  he  found  in  Lih.  .lonr., 
10:  31'J;  17:  li5,  'MI-T2;  IS:  120-21.  Latrr  and  more  decidtMl  recognition  of  its  capa- 
bilities, is  in  L.j.  (Ag.  161»3),  IS:  277-7«;  Nation,  Ag.  31.  1^593,  57:  150. 
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mented  with  a  comprehensivo  subject  imlex,  comprises  one  more  link 
in  tbe  chain  of  assistance  to  readers.  This  '^  class  list  ^  being  a  iirecise 
reproduction  of  the  order  in  wliieh  the  books  stand  on  the  shelves,  it  is 
subject  to  the  same  advantages  and  disadvantages  whicli  have  already 
been  shown  to  attach  to  slielf  arrangement,  as  a  help  to  readers;  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  class  list  shows  the  titles  of  books 
which  are  out,  as  well  as  those  whicli  are  in.  Here  also,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  shelves,  it  does  not  follow,  from  the  limitations  pointed  out  above, 
that  as  little  classification  as  possible  is  going  to  help  us.  If  you  are 
on  a  train  running  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  you  wish  to  com- 
mnnicate  for  a  moment  with  your  friend,  and  lind  that  he  is  not  in  the 
same  car  with  you,  it  is  something  to  bo  thankful  for.  is  it  not,  if  he  is 
in  another  ear  of  the  same  train — and  that  a  vestibule  train — rather 
than  on  another  train  on  a  different  railroad  f 

4  Planning  the  library  building  iciih  ftpecijiv  regard  io  facilitating 
assistance, — The  library  architecture  of  the  past  ten  years  is  i)erhaps  in 
no  one  particular  better  worth  studying  than  in  the  effective  ada^ita- 
tion  of  well-chosen  means  to  speiriilc!  ends.  Doubtless  some  of  the  most 
effective  library  work  may  have  been  i)erformed  in  buildings  illustrat- 
ing every  conceivable  fault  of  library  arrangement;  and  yet,  if  the 
opportunities  for  usefulness  which  have  been  lost,  ev^en  under  this  intel- 
ligent eifort,be  enumerated,  they  would  show  how  en(»rmously  the  maxi- 
mum of  usefulness  even  of  such  a  library  could  have  been  increased. 
A  few  principles  which  cx]>erience  has  shown  to  be  fundamental  and 
about  which  there  is  general  agreement  may  be  named.  (1)  Determin- 
ing the  position  of  the  natural  centers  or  axes,  in  the  relation  of  the 
difl'erent  parts  to  each  other,  and  thence  radiating  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  the  least  expenditure  of  time,  space,  and  elVorl,  as  well  as  the 
nearest  approach  to  straight  lines  of  access,  (li)  Foresight  in  making 
such  a  disposition  of  the  parts  at  the  outset  as  will  not  be  negatived, 
but  rather  emphasize<l,  in  all  subsequent  extensions  which  may  be  made 
necessary.  (.'5)  Combining,  so  far  as  possible,  compactness  in  the  stor- 
age of  b<K>ks,  with  the  most  generous  i)rovision  for  the  specific  neeils  of 
individual  students  and  readers.'  In  all  these  details,  and  particularly 
the  provision  for  the  'Meast  expenditure''  of  time,  space,  and  ellbrt,  it 
would  be  easy  U)  misconceive  of  the  matter  as  one  affecting  the  con- 
venience and  ellbrts  of  the  librarv  attenilant  alone.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that,  even  where  the  reader  or  student  does  not 
personally  visit  the  shelves,  he  does  so,  vicariously,  in  the  pers^m  of  the 
library  attendant.-  To  a  frnit  merchant  in  New  York  a  shipment  of 
peaches  which  consumes  live  days  when  one  day  might  have  served  is 
of  vital  consequence  to  liim,  even  if  he  does  not  take  the  railroad  jour- 
ney himself;  and  it  is  no  less  vital  to  the  reader  or  student  that  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  space,  interposed  between  the  attendant's  start- 


» .Sec  C.  C.  Soiil<''«  paper,  L.  J,  17 :   121-25;  also  (lisrussiou  of  the  subject  by  MeHsrs. 
Ford  and  Crtt,  at  Cliicjigo,  L,j.  (July,  1893),  18:  219,225. 
'A.  L.  A.  Proc,  1S90,  p,  7. 
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ing  point  and  the  book  requiied  by  tlie  reader,  shall  not  multiply  to  an 
auuoyinj^  extent  the  time  which  the  reader  must  wait  before  obtaining 
his  book.  The  question  of  access  to  the  shelves  '  at  all  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  is  one  which  lias  two  sidjes,  even  in  this  matter  of  time- 
savinj^.  In  a  very  small  library  it  is  probably  true  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  books  charged  to  readers  that  they  will  have  been  taken 
from  the  shelves  by  the  readers  themselves  and  brought  by  them  to  the 
desk  to  be  charged.  Here  the  balance  ol  advantage  would  be  decidedly 
in  favor  of  access  to  shelves,  on  the  basis  of  time  saving.  These  con- 
ditions would  be  almost  wholly  reversed  in  a  large  library.  In  its  stack, 
if  of  the  conventional  tyi)e,  with  its  labyrinthine  piissages,  the  book 
borrowers  would  be  not  only  bewildered,  but  in  ea<;h  other's  way;  while 
the  impossibility  of  supervision,  resulting  in  large  loss  of  books  and  in 
very  certain  disphicemeut  of  thein,  would  inevitably  waste  the  reader's 
time  and  convenience.  The  conventional  stack  construction  is  not  the 
only  one  available.  Few  princijdes  in  library  construction  seem  likely 
to  prove  so  fruitful  as  thost*  associated  with  the  name  of  the  late  Dr. 
W:  F:  Poole,  namely,  the  honsing  of  each  great  class  in  a  separate 
room,  with  its  own  attendants,  and  supplied  with  all  the  ai)paratus  of 
a  great  stndy  room  or  laboratory.  The  lact  that  Dr. Toole's  application 
of  his  own  principles,-  in  the  dewberry  Library  at  Chicago,^  is  on  a  scale 
far  beyond  tlie  means  of  the  average  library,  does  not  in  anyway  impair 
the  general  soundness  of  these  principles,  nor  tlie  duty  of  each  library 
to  avail  itself  of  their  benetits,  so  far  as  its  own  conditions  will  admit. 
This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  instances  where  very  much  more  than  "  half 
a  loaf"  can  be  secured.  In  an  increasing  number  of  libraries  the  fol- 
lowing i)rinciples  are  now  recognized:  * 

(1)  A  sharp  <listinction  between  the  circulating  department  and  the 
reference  department,  thus  admitting  of  placing  the  latter  (dictionaries, 
cyclopedias,  etc.)  on  open  book  shelves  in  the  reference  room,  whei*e 
thev  are  constantly  accessible  to  all  readers  without  the  necessitv  for 
applying  to  an  attendant. 

(2)  Providiiig  an  open  bookcase  in  the  delivery  room,  for  the  current 
additions  of  a  specitied  number  of  weeks  back  (eight,  ten,  or  twelve). 
These  books  may  be  there  handled  and  examined,  and,  wlien  desired, 
charged  to  the  reader,  for  home  use.  A  reader  who  should  have  closely 
followed  up  his  opportunities  in  connection  with  thiso[)en  bookcase  for 
a  year  in  succession,  would  have  practically  had  '*  access  to  the  shelves," 
so  far  as  the  additions  of  that  year  are  concerned. 

'A  8ul»iect  whoso  volniiiiin)us  litoratiiro  luuv  bo  traced  bv  the  index  in  all  tlio 
recout  volumea  ol*  the  Library  Journal.  Hut  see  particularly  the  following:  ir>: 
197-98,  l>29-;n ;  16 :  268-69 ;  A.  L.  A.  Troc,  1890,  p.  33-37 ;  Chic.  Proc,  .luly,  1893.  p.  217, 
219,  231. 

♦Klaboratod  in  liis  ^'('oustriiction  of  library  buildings,"  1881;  ami  bis  ''Remarks 
on  library  construction,"  188i^;  also  in  Lib.  Jour.,  passim. 

•''Ex])lained  by  Dr.  Poole,  with  plan,  in  1890,  Proc,  pp.  107-11. 

-•  See  also  Prov.  Pub.  Library,  15th  an.  rept.,  1892,  p.  6. 
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(3)  Selection  of  one  or  more  of  the  classes  usually  stored  iu  the 
stack,  to  bo  shelved  iu  a  room  by  themselves;  au  application  of  the 
Newberry  library  plan,  with  its  tables,  desks,  aud  other  facilities,  not 
to  the  whole  library,  but  to  a  fragment  of  it.  In  some  libraries  the 
bound  volumes  of  x^eriodicals  are  so  trcatc<l,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
reading  room  for  current  periodicals;  in  othei*s  the  industrial  works  in 
close  relations  with  the  patent  room,  etc. 

(4)  Provision  of  rooms  in  portions  of  the  building  adjacent  to  the 
stack  to  be  used  as  special  ''study  rooms,'-  "class  rocnns,"  ^'dictating 
rooms,*'  etc.,  in  which  the  needs  of  special  students,  or  classes, or  nui- 
versity  extension  centers,'  or  study  clubs,  or  other  studious  individuals 
or  groups  may  be  specifically  met. 

(5)  The  provision  of  other  "study  rooms"  or  **  study  tables,"  within 
the  walls  of  tiie  stack  itself,  for  tlie  use  of  any  serious  students  who 
may  with  confidence  be  trusted  there. 

((J)  The  system  of  "permits  to  enter  the  stack,"  for  an  even  wider 
section  of  the  public,  which  has  been  developed  under  very  interesting 
conditions  at  Cleveland^  aud  JVIinneapolis.^  In  some  communities  the 
local  conditions  will  admit  of  going  further  thiui  in  others  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  but  there  are  few  which  can  not  avail  themselves  to  some 
extent  of  the  manifest  advantage  thus  rendered  possible.  Indeed,  the 
Xdanning  of  library  interiors  for  some  time  to  come  is  likely  to  throw 
additional  light  on  the  capabilities  of  library  ar(*hite<*ture  in  facilitat- 
ing assistance  to  readers. 

5  The  iHrnonal  element. — The  library  may  be  eqnipi)ed  with  a  collec- 
tion of  lM>oks  most  skillfully  chosen  and  sifted;  the  books  may  be 
marshaled  on  the  shelves  in  an  arrangement  which  most  perfectly 
facilitates  the  path  (»f  the  student  to  the  desired  subject  or  l)ook;  the 
contents  of  the  volumes  may  be  elaborately  set  forth  in  every  form  of 
cataloging  helps;  and  every  feature  of  the  building  even  maj^  be  dom- 
inated by  attention  to  si)ecilic  needs  of  students  aud  readers;  and  still, 
l^ossibly  there  may  be  a  missing  factor,  the  operation  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  maximum  of  etVective  assistance.  It  is  true  that  library 
"machinery'-  is  excellent  in  its  way,  and  any  library  wliich  disregards 
the  necessity  for  bestowing  much  timeui>on  it  and  eti'ectually  avoiding 
every  tenden(»y  to  clogging,  or  congestion,  or  irregularity,  will  do  so 
to  its  cost.  But  long  ol)servation  has  everywhere  confirme<I  the  con- 
viction that  a  reliance  solely  on  "general  methods,"  those  for  the 
public  at  largo,  is  like  using  a  rake  with  teeth  too  far  ai>art,  and  inevi- 
tably some  of  the  library's  moat  vital  opportunities  for  usefulness  will 
slip  past,  unrecognized.  The  i>ersonal  contact  of  the  library  officer 
with  the  individual  readier  is  still  needed  after  all  else  has  been  said 


'Tliu  extraordiiiury  po'4si1)ilitk>3  of  tbis  lino  of  ^v(.)^k  are  iiidlcut<Ml  iu  Misii  Kath- 
iirim^  L.  Sharii's  '*  Liluaries  aud  uuivcrsit.v  extcnsicm,"  Librnry  school,  Albany,  1892. 
W..  7.  10:175. 
'•  L.J,  17:  ll.")— 17. 
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and  done.  In  libraries  -where  the  force  is  inconveniently  small,  one  of 
two  results  is  likely  to  follow.  On  the  one  hand,  exclusive  dependenc^j 
niiiy  be  placed  on  the  i>erfection  of  the  library  **  machinery,^  with  the 
result  of  jrreat  smoothness  of  routine  administration,  but  also  with  the 
resulting  waste  of  opportunities  Just  refeiTcd  to.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  advantage  ol  the  needed  contact  of  reader  with  library 
attendant  is  secured,  this  comes  as  a  sort  of  "running  fire"  all  along 
tlie  line,  and  there  is  consequently  the  disadvantage  of  introducing  a 
constant  element  «»f  uncertainty  into  the  accomplishment  of  the  routine 
work'  of  the  res[>ective  attendants  api>ealeil  to.  One  of  the  carl ie^^t 
libraries  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  this  problem  and  to  concentrate 
this  work  upon  a  single  officer,  was  the  Boston  public,  in  which,  from 
the  lirst,  the  volume  of  assistance  to  readers  has  undoubtedly  been 
larger  than  in  any  other  American  library.  Several  other  libraries 
have,  within  more  recent  years,  established  an  information  deskj^  and 
in  one  *  of  these  at  least  the  ollicer  is  provided  with  no  other  w^ork,  but 
liiids  every  moment  of  time  claimed  by  tlie  applications  of  individual 
readers  and  students  for  s))ecific  assistance*  and  direction  in  the  use  of 
reference  books  in  i)ursuing  inquiries,  etc. 

There  is  ])lainly  a  gn»wing  tendency  among  libraries  to  adopt  this 
fundamentallv  efteclivi^  feature  of  assistance  to  ix^aders,  but  there  are 
certain  asjMM'ts  of  the  matter  which  slumld  be  clearly  recognized,  else 
disappointment  may  result.  For  instance,  so  strongly  d<H»s  one  libra- 
rian fear  the  tendency  of  this  concentration  on  one  clerk,  to  produce 
apathy  in  the  matter  ot  assistance  to  readers  on  the  part  of  all  the 
others,  that  he  would  take  the  risk  of  constant  interference  with  the 
time  of  every  clerk.  There  are  several  >>';iys  of  meeting  this  objection. 
Where  the  force  is  large,  or  of  *^  average  size,**  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
a  compreliensive  scheme,  whereby,  at  some  time  during  the  week  or 
month,  the  service  of  every  other  member  of  the  stat!"  is  called  into 
reiiuisition,  as  a  substitute,  either  at  meal  times,  half  holidays,  vaca- 
tions, or  other  necessary  absences  of  the  regular  clerk.  Extremely 
useful  also  in  the  same  direction,  though  for  other  reasons  besides,  is 
the  i)ractice  of  holding  monthly  or  fortnightly  *•  staff  meetings,"^  fol- 
lowed with  great  success  in  at  least  one  library,  in  which  the  study  of 
the  many  sided  subject  of  assistance  to  readers,  both  in  the  sliape  of 
specific  instances  and  of  comprehensive  general  principles,  is  a  constant 
feature,  ^^'llile  it  is  not  iK)Ssible,  even  by  this  method,  for  a  library  to 
bring  all  the  beneficial  influences  of  the  **  library  school"  to  its  own 
drors,  in  one  i)articular  it  is  invariably  effective;  namely,  in  developing 
on  the  ])ai  t  of  all  the  staff  not  only  a  true  esprit  de  cf>rps,  but,  in  i)artic- 
ular.  nn  eagerness  to  render  the  best  servic'c  of  which  they  are  capable, 


■  Prov.  l»iib.  Liliiary,  i;)lli  an.  ropt..  ISIX),  \k  i>. 

'L.J.  10:  271-7lM'6:^;  IS;  178,170,219 

-Trov.  Pub,  Libnirv,  IStli  an.  n-pt..  p.  9;  lltli.  p.  10-11;  loth  j).  10. 

^Pmv.  Pub.  Library,  liUU  an.  rcpt.,  li>:H),  p.  U. 
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in  tliis  matter  of  assistance  to  readers.  The  fundamental  importance 
of  this  "  unperfunctory  "  element  in  the  work  of  the  information  desk 
is  not  easily  to  bo  overestimated.  Indeed,  it  will  be  far  better  not  to 
establish  this  position  at  all  than  to  be  obliged  to  fill  it  with  one  who 
gives  it  a  careless,  an  nnintelligent,  above  all,  a  perfunctory  attention. 
This  is  one  of  those  positions  where  the  bright  face  of  the  attendant 
meeting  the  application,  timidiy  perhaps  i)resentcd  by  the  reader  or 
student,  puts  the  latter  at  once  and  completely  at  his  ease,  and  goes  far 
to  make  actual  the  ideal  suggested  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  Sanders  at  the  Febru- 
ary,  1893,  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Library  Club,  that  the  librarian 
should  meet  the  reader  in  the  position  of  a  host  or  hostess  welcoming 
a  guest.  There  is,  moreover,  another  side  to  this  matter  even,  due  to 
the  fact  not  only  of  the  immensely  diftering  needs  of  individual  readers, 
but  of  their  no  less  widely  differing  temperaments  and  capabilities  as 
well.*  To  read  that  it  fell  to  a  certain  librarian  to  hear  during  one  and 
and  tlie  same  week  two  such  ai>i)arently  contradictory  comnicndatii)n8 
of  tliis  feature  of  his  library  as  the  following,  may  suggest  a  i)aradox: 
"  I  like  your  information  desk;  one  is  put  so  completely  at  his  eas(»  by 
the  attendant's  interest;-'  and  "  I  like  the  service  of  your  inforniati<m 
desk;  it  is  so  impersonal."  Yet  it  only  goes  to  show  the  siu'cess  with 
which  the  attendant  had  suited  the  manner  as  well  as  the  material  of 
the  assistance  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  two  individuals; 

The  successful  coordination  (»f  apparently  divergent  conditions  is  not 
an  easy  matter  here,  any  more  than  in  architecture;  yet  it  is  in  trinmphs 
such  as  these  that  the  nmstery  of  the  art  is  shown,  in  the  one  case  as 
well  as  in  the  other.  Not  only  trained  intelligence  and  genuine  interest, 
but  tact  and  discrimination,  are  re<[uisite  here;  and  it  should  ]>e  borne 
in  min<l  by  library  directors,  not  only  that  the  establishment  of  the 
information  desk  as  a  distinct  position  will  involve  a  generous  allow- 
ance of  additional  time  and  the  conse(iUent  expense,  but  also  tliat  the 
officer  who  can  successfully  meet  the  reiiuircments  of  such  a  position  is 
necessarily  one  whose  services  should  be  well  remunerated.  There  is, 
doubtless,  a  certain  quality  of  intellectual  force  and  helpfulness  in  the 
books  themselves,  in  the  case  of  a  library  of  average  excollence,  and 
others  besides  Sir  Walter  Scott  have  profited  from  the  mere  (»i)portunity 
of  *4)rowsing  in  libraries;"  y<'t  to  base  (»n  this  fact  an  argunjcnt  against 
emph)ying  well-directed  ettbrts  of  assistance,  when  needed,  is  to  rei>eat 
the  fallacy  underlying  the  familiar  '* self-made-man'-  argument  against 
education.  The  man,  in  an  instance  of  the  kind  named,  would  have 
made,  not  an  inferior,  but  an  even  greater  achievement,  if,  to  his  unde- 
niably exceptional  native  gifts,  he  had  been  able  to  add  that  which  the 
discipline  of  education  can  supply.  The  books  will  ])osse8s  not  a  less, 
but  a  far  greater  degree  of  efficiency  if  to  their  inherent  vitality  and 
efl:'ectiveness  there  shall  be  joined  the  minute  and  comprehensive  study 
of  the  needs  of  readers,  as  related  to  the  books,  on  the  ])art  ot*  a  thor- 


'  /..  J,  16 :  297-3(K). 
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ouglily  ocjuippoil  library  oftiror.  That  the  needs  referred  to  .really 
exist,  the  expcrieueo  of  the  larger  and  smaller  libraries  alike  goes  to 
sbow.  *'Thc  timidity  of  the  average  person  desiring  information,  and 
es[)e<*iiilly  the  stranger  who  eomes  to  the  library  for  the  first  time,  is  a 
factor  i!i  library  administration  whieh  mnst  be  acknowledged  and  dealt 
witli.  *  •  *  We  have  seen  person  after  person  enter  a  library, 
an<l,  aftor  a  brief  strnggle  with  the  card  or  printed  catalog,  leave  the 
bnilding.  •  *  *  Yet,  whenever  we  have  spoken  to  such  people,  we 
have  fonud  they  wanted  a  definite  thing."' 

It  is  the  sigiiiticante  of  instances  like  these  that  has  led  one  of  the 
most  progressive  of  librarians  to  distrnst  the  desirableness  of  universal 
aeeess  to  tlie  shelves,  since  in  this  way  much  the  larger  part  of  the  class 
of  readers  referred  to  would  miss  the  ])ersonal  guidance  and  assistance 
which  they  obviously  re([uire. 

In  at  least  two  of  the  libraries  where  this  personal  element  of  assist- 
ance has  been  most  eomi»rehcnsively  develoi)ed,  this  fundamental  rule 
is  iiisistecl  on,  thut  if  tlie  library  otiicer  to  whom  a  question  happens  to 
be  brouglit  has  the  slightest  reason  to  suiq^ose  that  the  information 
wlii<"h  1m*  is  able  to  supjily  is  not  an  adetpiate  an<l  satisfactory  answer, 
the  (juesl  ion  must  be  referred  to  sonn»  other  library  officer  who  is  reason- 
al>Iy  sure  to  be  able  to  do  this.  In  one  of  these  two  libraries,  ]>rinted 
forms  -  are  kept  constantly  at  hand  for  this  ]»uriK)se.  .  Sometimes  it  will 
hapiu'ii  that  tlie  library  itself  is  found  not  to  be  in  i>ossession  of  the 
w<uk  or  works  which  alone  will  answer  the  inquiry.  In  this  case  either 
an  order  is  at  once  given  for  the  book,  or  recourse  is  had  to  the  scheme  of 
librarv  t  ransfers  mentioned  elsewhere.  Even  when  the  reader  finds  (he 
library  classili<Ml  by  a  comju'ehensive  system,  sufticiently  <'losely  classi- 
fied lo  respond  to  his  varying  needs,  sui>plied  with  a  subject  index,  as 
a  ready  key  to  the  whole,  arranged  on  the  shelves  with  as  close  an 
api»roach  to  correspondence  to  abstract  classification  as  is  tbund  practi- 
cal )le,  and  the  shelves  accessible  to  the  intelligent  reader  wherever 
practical >le,  he  must,  after  all,  have  these  forms  of  assistance,  plus  the 
privilege  of  a  special  study  room  where  the  bringing  (»f  Imoks  trom  other 
l)ortions  of  the  library  may  correct  the  inade<[uacy  of  shelf  arrangement 
already  rel'ened  to;  plus  the  helps  furnished  by  bibliographies  in  sup- 
plying a  bircTs  eye  view  (»f  the  subject  not  possible  in  this  particular 
library;  plus  the  helps  su])i)lied  by  subject  catalogs  for  subjects  on 
which  no  bibliogra])hies  have  been  ])rinted;  ])lus  all  referem*e  lists  and 
otlier  niiscellan(M)us  varieties  of  help.  And  even  this  is  not  sullieient 
unless  we  add,  also,  the  librarian  himself,  that  he  may  correct  and  sup- 
pleiui'ut  all  deficiemries  an<l  inadequacies  of  the  various  kinds  specifi- 
cally nnMiiii)!icd  above,  by  his  own  traimnl,  interested,  and  effectual 
service  of  th(»  rea<ler.* 


'  /..  i,  16:  2{VA. 

-  Soo  Prov.  Pill).  Library,  lith  an.  re]it.,  1«!U,  p.  11. 

'  iSeo  A.  L.  A.  Proc,  ISIK),  p.  9. 
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Expert   Annotation   of   Book  Titles— Indexing  Literate 

other  than  ]>ookk. 

}\y  <iK<)i:(iK  Ijj>,  New  York. 

« 

Tlioro  is  inucli  in  Ji  wclcoine.  The  straiipT  who  en  tors  the  I^oston 
Piiblir  Library  is  mot  almost  at  the  threshold  by  an  attendant  who 
invites  questions  and  answers  tliem  in  the  most  helpful  jiossiblo  way. 
To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  curd  eatalo**  he  explains  it;  he  can  oftou 
supply  afor|2:otten  name  or  a  title;  frequently  he  names  a  l>ook  his  ques- 
tioner needs  and  has  never  heard  alxait.  Such  an  oftieer  makes ]>cople 
feel  that  the  public  librarv  is  reallv  theirs;  that  its  maehinerv,  formida- 
ble  thouj^h  it  seems,  is  in  faet  simple;  and  when,  as  in  Boston, the  oftiecT 
char*;cd  with  n^eeption  moves  about  quite  freely,  inste4id  of  oeeupying 
a  desk  <lerk  fashi<»n,  his  hospitalities  can  be  multiplied.  Next  in  value 
to  his  servie<'S,  to  a  stranger  at  least,  eomes  the  aid  nf  a  card  catalog, 
frf>m  its  inclusiveness  vastly  to  be  i»refeiT«»d  to  any  eatah)*^  in  book 
form,  and,  s]>eaking  from  my  own  fxperienee,  best  arranj^ed  under  a 
single  alj)habet.  The  card  catalo;;"  h;is  now  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
Budolph  continuous  in(l<»xcr,  which  novel  (h-vice.  from  its  nonlicibility 
to  wear  or  soilin*:;,  removes  the  excuse  oflenest  given  for  withholding  the 
card  catalog  from  th<»  reader.  Only  wImmi  the  full  catalog,  whatever  its 
form,  and  Uw  shelves  themselves  are  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  public, 
does  the  jmblir  library  fully  stand  by  the  i)ronjise  of  its  open  door. 

But  a  reader,  s]>ecially(»f  the  seri<nis  stamp,  needs  yet  more;  it  is  not 
enough  that  good  books  in  abundanr-e  be  oHcrcd  hiin,  (or  how  shall  he 
knoAv  which  of  ihem  can  Ix^st  serve  his  ])urpose?  Su])pose  that  he  is 
to  inform  hiniscOf  regarding  the  pi-jnciples  underlying  the  transmission 
of  electricity  from  Niagara  Falls  to  tin*  lami)s  and  motors  of  Bufl'alo, 
whi(?h  of  the  scores  of  books  presented  in  tliede[Kirtnient  of  electricity 
will  take  him,  beginner  that  he  is,  and  lead  him  to  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  sul)je<!t  ?  Or,  imagine  him  to  be  curious  respecting  the  latest 
achievements  of  the  <*amera — its  seizure  of  stars  beyond  thr  telescopic 
range,  its  interpretation  of  eohir  in  black  and  white  with  truth  of 
effect,  its  rei)roduction  of  color  itself,  or  itssupersedureot'  the  graver — 
which  of  the  many  works  on  photograi>hy  at  hand  will  answer  his  ques- 
tions in  the  clear^^st  way?  If,  in  a  very  dilVerent  brunch  ot'  literature, 
he  seeks  to  know  something  about  the  government  of  the  nation,  a 
topic  treated  by  hundi'eds  of  waiters,  1o  which  of  them  may  he  with 
conJiden<*e  turn?  Or,  if  hv  desires  to  acquaint  himself  with  tlie  funda- 
mentals of  political  economy,  what  authorities  shall  he  choose? 

A  response  to  these  inquiries  is  given  in  a  card  catalog  of  four  subsec- 
tions of  the  model  librarv  shown  bv  tin*  American  Li]>rarv  Association 
as  i)art  of  the  Columbian  exhibit  of  tin*  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, to  go  at  th(»  close  of  tin*  e\hibiti(»n  to  the  Bureau's  headijuarters 
at  Wnshington,     There  Ibllowing  each  (»ard   title  is   a    note — in  the 
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department  of  electricity  by  F.  H.  Crocker,  professor  of  electrical  engi- 
iieerinjr  at  the  Sfliool  of  mines,  Colnniibia  College,  New  York;  in  that  of 
pli()to|;:rjipliy  ]>y  the  conunittee  on  literature  of  the  Camera  Clnb,  New 
York ;  in  tliat  of  Aniorican  Government  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Schwab,  instructor 
of  political  economy.  Yule  University;  and  in  that  of  general  political 
economy  by  Iv.  U,  A.  Selifrman,  i)rofessor  of  political  economy  and 
linjinre  in  the  sehool  of  political  science,  Col anibia  College.  Theniotes 
pnnl«'d  on  slijjs  are  distributed  at  the  exhibit  in  Chicago  and  are  also 
to  be  hadfrom  the  IJuroan  of  Education,  Washington.  Itis hoped  that 
in  ccMiiircti<m  with  the  American  l-ibrary  Aswciation  a  bureau  will  be 
established  for  systematically  extending  this  plan  of  appraisal  to  the 
whole  working  literature  of  educati(ni.  To  be  as  useful  as  it  can  a  note 
card  should  tell:  Whetbcr  a  btmk  is  a  mere  compilation  or  a  transcript 
of  fact  and  experience  by  a  door  or  a  worker;  the  comiwirative  merits 
of  varicjus  (Mlitions  w  Iwre  they  exist ;  for  what  classes  of  readers  a  book 
is  1m'>(  suited:  its  sjjccial  excellencies  or  defects,  and  important  errors, 
if  any:  liow  it  e(»iiipares  with  otlier  books  in  th(»  same  field,  and  if  in 
its  Hell! — l<'t  !is  say  of  taxation,  or  niouey — tlierc  is  no  book  up  to  date, 
relcieiiee  n:ay  br  made  to  sourees  of  iiirorniation  in  periodicals  or  clse- 
wlicr(»:  if  a  ))ook  treats  a  sul^jectin  debate,  as  homeopathy,  protection, 
or  soeialisn).  fac  t  and  oinnion  will  becarcfiilly  distinguished,  and  views 
of  critics  <»f  opposed  seliools  may  be  given;  and,  finally,  the  best 
extended  reviews  will  be  mentioned.  The  annotator  shouhl  append  his 
name  and  ]>laee  wi;li  date.  To  this  signing  I  find  no  ol)jection  raised 
by  the.  reviewers  whom  I  have  thus  far  engaged. 

It  has  been  estimatml  that  books  of  imi)ortance  in  ordinary  demand 
do  not  ex<'e(Ml  ]0,(MM).  It  is  suggested  that  these  works,  divided  into 
dei)artnuMits,  bt*  selected  and  annotated  h>r  public  libraries  by  the  men 
and  wonu'U  most  fit  for  the  task.  JOvery  day  these  men  and  women  arc 
asked  for  direction  in  the  tieldsof  litiTatnre  they  have  nuide  their  own. 
Through  the  public  libraries  their  judgnjcnts  eaii  be  i)laced  at  the  serv- 
ice not  only  of  an  individual  here  and  tlicre,  but  at  that  of  every 
infjairer  in  America.  (Jniciance  licre  will  chielly  <*o:iie  from  teachers 
wliose  life  ^^ork  it  is  in  the  study,  tin*  class  room,  or  tin*  laboratory,  to 
knr)W  the  latcsi  l)ooks  in  a  sjioeifie  d<»mai]i  and  master  the  best,  wliether 
old  or  new.  To  these  teaelicrs  can  be  joined  scholars  and  critics  of  dis- 
tinction  s])eeially  versed  in  history,  belles-lettres,  the  literature  of  art. 
So  far  as  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  teachers  and  others  on  behalf  of 
this  new  aid  to  readers,  the  most  cordial  response  has  been  given; 
bnsy  men  hnv«*  turned  asiile  from  [»ressing  tasks  to  write  the  notes 
(»tlV'red  in  the  model  libiary.  Their  generous  assistance  has  arisen  in 
seeing  that  the  need  for  the  helj)  conte]ni)lated  is  urgent  and  growing. 
Alliances  between  the  public  ^^ehofd  and  tin*  public  library  are  becom- 
ing closer.  These  alliaiiecs,  tog(»ther  with  Chautauqua  and  similar 
agencies,  prove  that  i)f)pnlar  reading  can  rise  to  a  new  interest  and 
value  when  it  has  consecutiveness  and  purpose.    At  the  same  time  new 
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books  abouud  and  Hiiperaboiuul.  Clearly  it  is  more  than  ever  desir- 
able tliat  trustworthy  pilots  be  organized  to  spare  the  people  the  time 
and  eflbrt  they  now  waste  in  reading  books  other  than  the  best,  to 
warn  them  as  to  defective  statements  and  h)ose  arguments,  to  invite 
them  into  paths  of  study  which  without  a  guide  they  would  never  dare 
to  enter.  The  notes,  of  ccmrse,  will  often  name  books  not  possessed 
by  a  library,  in  which  case  not  only  will  a  reader  be  told  about  a  book 
he  needs,  but  the  librarian  will  receive  a  hint  for  buying  which  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  when  the  system  has  matured  suOiciently  to  keep 
l)ace  with  the  latest  issues  of  the  press.  As  public  libraries  multiply 
and  strengthen  we  nniy  expect  the  notes  to  bring  to  birth  a  class  of  valu- 
able books,  translations  of  sterling  foreign  works  and  books  by  Ameri- 
can authors,  which  to-day  could  not  atl'ord  the  advertising  broadside 
required  to  hit  here  and  there  the  scholars  who  want  them.  In  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  for  June,  1893,  Mr.  Justin  Winsor  says  that  the  Soci<?td 
Franklin,  of  Paris,  which  acts  as  a  central  agency  for  the  libraries  of 
France,  has  found  that  with  t\n^  sale  its  circle  of  libraries  assures,  a 
trained  writer  and  a  responsible  publisher  can  be  cngag(»d  to  supply 
any  needed  book. 

As  to  the  financial  side  of  the  plan  for  book  notes.  The  cost  of 
annotating  10,000  important  books,  including  sending  note  cards  to, 
say,  500  libraries,  is  estimated  at  j?  100,000,  and  the  time  necessary  for 
the  task  at  one  year.  To  continne  the  work  on  new  books  of  the  same 
relative  importance,  as  they  ai>pear,  would  jirobably  require  810,(X)0  a 
year.  Can  this  amount  be  collected  fnmi  the  libraries  served?  It  is 
doubtful.  As  elsewhere  in  the  tield  of  education,  a  servii'O  worth  vastly 
more  than  its  cost  can  not  be  paid  for  by  the  men  and  women  to  whom 
it  is  rendered.  An  opportunity  thus  ott'ers  itself  for  an  endowment 
which  at  no  greater  outlay  than  that  needed  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  single  good  library  can  <louble  the  usefulness  of  oOO. 

It  is  said,  with  truth,  that  in  many  towns  and  cities  there  is  but 
slight  demand  for  the  gui<Iance  proposed  in  this  scheme  of  book  notes; 
but  is  it  disjMited  that  that  demand  <mght  to  be  increased,  and  how  can 
it  be  increased  better  than  by  supply?  To  take  a  homely  illustration, 
has  not  the  advent  of  the  Italian  fruit  vender,  passive  though  he  is, 
greatly  stimulated  the  consum])tion  of  bananas  and  oranges?  Let  the 
trustees  of  literature  learn  uf  him,  and  rest  content  only  wium  the 
treasures  in  their  kee])ing  sire  hospitably  jnofVered  to  the  i)eoph^,  the 
invitation  made  as  telling  as  it  can  be  by  having  tlie  best  critics  .join  in 
it.  If  the  ignorant  clioose  to  remain  untauglii,  to  miss  tlie  light  and 
lift  tliat  books  stand  ready  to  bestow,  let  them  do  so  only  when  every 
means  of  winning  their  interest  has  been  exhausted.  In  this  matter 
the  recent  history  of  our  i^ublic  li])raries  is  full  of  promise.  Kvery 
increase  in  their  stock  and  store,  every  imjuovement  in  their  arrange- 
ment aiul  accessibility,  has  roused  api)reciation  in  a  degree  which  has 
rjcLJy  rejniiil  the  moans  and  t^ul  expended.    Let  public  libraries  not 
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only  contain  but  iiidioato  the  most  helpful  books  aiul  we  shall  fiud 
the  i)iiblic  library  more  than  ever  the  people's  uuiversity.  It  con- 
stantly befalls  that  a  great  book  reaches  us  too  late  to  bring  its  best 
messajre;  the  regret,  '*  why  was  not  this  book  i»ressed  upon  our  atten- 
tion long  agoT'  sliould  lead  us  to  do  what  we  can  fo  spare  others  the 
labor  of  mining  any  vein  but  gold. 

!']>  to  tliis  point  we  have  had  in  mind  only  the  serious  reader;  it 
is  time  that  we  remembered  the  reader  who  simply  seeks  recreation. 
Srott  maintains  his  primacy  as  a  novelist,  yet  it  is  worth  while  to  learu 
in  w)iat  p:irti<'n]ars  modern  research,  historical  and  antiquarian,  must 
alVe4't  our  estimate  of  Ivanhoe,  the  Talisnniii,  and  Quentin  Durward. 
In  the  life  of  Darwin  by  his  son  we  are  told  that  the  naturalist  was 
wont  to  refresh  himself  with  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  but  who 
shall  trll  ns  which  of  her  many  romances  are  best  worth  readiugf 
Browning,  t(K).  is  abundantly  represented  on  library  shelves,  but  which 
of  liis  loii;,^cr  ])oems  liest  deserve  perusal  and  why!  Ilis  works  come 
to  n-'  MS  17  lusiy  tomes,  while  few  students  care  for  a  single  book  of 
x'lrctit  ns,  even  tliongh  it  be  the  poet's  own.  When  the  literature  of 
iii^  .ni('ii(»M  has  been  surveyed  by  the  annotator  and  its  guide  posts  set 
up,  it  will  be  fitting  that  other  literature  receive  the  same  attention,  of 
ner«*ssil y  with  a  lighter  and  less  laborious  touch. 

On  the  gener.il  lines  here  suggested  a  ]uoneering  attack  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mrs.  Angusta  H.  Leyi)oldt,  editor  Literary  Xeics,  New 
York,  and  the  present  writer.  Their  ])roject  is  to  compile  and  edit  an 
annotated  list  of  about  two  thousand  books  suitable  for  girls  and 
women  an^l  their  clubs.  This  list  will  comprise  carefully  chosen  titles 
in  the  whole  round  of  instruction  and  recreation.  The  works  of  fiction 
Avill  be  selected  and  annotated  by  a  reviewer  for  the  Xation,  Other 
contributors  of  iiuirk  have  agreed  to  coojierate  in  i)reparing  the  list 
which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  will  be  of  service  to  all  public  libraries,  to 
rca<lers  and  in<iuirers  everywhere.  The  list  will  be  ])ublished  by  the 
AnuM'ican  Library  Association  in  October,  1805.  It  Is  ex])ected  soon  to 
enlarge  its  dei)artnients of  ait  nnd  music  so  as  to  fairly  give  them  com- 
})let<'  scope. 

Let  us  now  retnrn  to  tln^  reader  in  scienc4^  and  consider  one  of  his 
l)ei]»lexitics,  hoin  with  t\w  ])resent  generation.  Day  by  day  he  tinds 
l>eri(Klirals  nniltiplving  to  so  pr(»<ligious  an  extent  tliat  the  fuel  of 
inforniatioM  Ihreatens  to  put  out  the  lire;  on  every  hand  he  sees  the 
serial  steadily  encroaching  (»n  the  sphere  of  the  book.  For  this  there 
an»  liianv  reasons,  tin*  weekly  or  monthly  can  tell  a  fresher  storv  than 
the  hook,  it  can  tell  a  story  too  sh«)rt  Ibr  a  book;  advertising  which 
falls  on  the  l)ook  as  a  crushing  tax  j^rovides  the  i)eriodicars  main  sup- 
port; through  the  wider  sale  of  periodicals  they  give  buyers  more  for 
their  money  than  IxMjks  possibly  can;  many  a  book  on  technical  science 
is  but  a  reprint  or  a  snmmary  of  what  has  appcare^l  in  serial  form,  a 
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cirfum stance,  by  the  way,  of  no  little  advantage  to  the  book.  And 
where  in  the  swirl  that  now  encircles  the  pn^s  shall  the  reader  find 
what  he  seeks  f  If  he  is  pnrsning  the  canses  Avhich  have  cheapened 
steel,  he  must  conrtult  not  only  the  jonrnnls  devoted  to  miningf  and  to 
steel  manufacture,*  he  will  also  have  much  to  learn  from  the  engineering 
and  architectural  press.  And  so  agj^re^sive  is  the  enterprise  of  the 
magazines  that  the  latest  word  regarding  the  domination  of  the  air  by 
the  inventor,  may  come  in  the  CenUm},  and  a  review  of  the  cotton-oil 
industry  in  t\\i^  Enolnvnlrnj  MatfHzinv.  Ileie  it  is  plain  that  to  be  of 
value  an  index  must  l>e  very  full. 

An  attempt  to  meet  the  emerjjencies  of  tin*  case  has  been  made  by 
the  Engineerhif/  Miuiaiiuc  at  Oliica^^),  the  Iicricw  of  TiVr/c/r*  of  New 
York,  and  other  publications,  each  i>resentin;j:  a  list  of  articles  in 
selected  periodicals;  none  of  these  lists  is  full  enough,  yet  the  labor  of 
consulting  them,  ])avticularly  as  a  year  api)roaches  its  end,  is  what 
few  readers  have  time  lor.  The  linotype,  which  enables  a  title  to  be 
cast  as  a  solid  line  of  metal,  i»romiscs  to  lend  itself  to  theqnarterly  and 
annual  recjii>itulations  Iutc  demanded.  Tlic  world  of  science,  as  never 
before,  is  today  nmsed  to  the  necessity  of  taking  stock  of  its  wealth. 
In  the  Transactions  of  the  American  So<'icty  of  [Mechanical  Engineers, 
vol.  14^^  (1S03),  Mr.  W.  L.  Chase  i)resents  a  i)lan  for  extending  the  Dewey 
classification  to  engineering  liteiatnre.  The  lioyal  Society  of  Great 
Britain  announces  an  author  index  of  its  monumental  list  of  technical 
papers.  J\Ir.  11.  IJeckhold.  of  Frankfort-on  the -Main,  began  the  issue, 
beginning  with  1iSl)4,  of  a  monthly  and  yearly  index  to  papers  in  pure 
and  applied  ciicniistry :  the  Physical  Socirty  of  London  in  lSi)5  began 
to  ]»ublish  a  montlily  i)am]>hlet  giving  abstracts  of  all  tlie  i)apers  which 
appear  in  the  i)rincipal  foreign  journals  of  physics.  And  a  concerted 
movement  is  afoot  wliieh  aims,  by  10(H),  at  organizing  on  an  interna- 
tional basis,  a  comprehensive  index  to  all  seientitic  literature.  This 
don<s  experiment  in  every  worksho])  and  laboratory  of  the  world  can  be 
supplemented  by  full  inforniatitni  of  eveiy  recorded  lesult  achieved  in 
all  other  workshops  a!id  laboratories.  Then  the  man  of  research  can 
avoid  tlie  blunders  i>f  his  fellows,  need  not  uselessly  du])lieate  their 
lalM)rs,  and  (?an  seek  their  eoop»'ration  in  ambitious  tasks  beyond  his 
individual  reach. 

\Ver<*  books  and  pcM'iodieaN  disjMisedand  indicated  as  tlu'yonghttobe, 
we  shimld  still  be  far  from  having  exhausted  literature.  There  remains 
a  Hood  of  pnbljeations,  many  of  which  (MUitain  valuable  data  for  the 
investigator,  fruitful  seed  thoughts  for  the  student  and  literary  worker. 
1  refer  to  the  transactions  of  learn<Ml  societies,  the  proceedings  of  insti- 
tutes and  academies,  of  such  government  ollices  as  issue  reports,  labor 
bureaus,  ge«>logical  sujveys,  and  the  like.  So  oi)pressive  is  the  multipli- 
cation of  these  that  theiuesidentof  tln^  Jbitish  Chemical  Society, in  ISOi, 
urged  the  consolidation  of  authoritative  scientifu*  organs  throughout 
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the  Kiifrlisli-speakiiig  world.  Tliis  howevei-.  wonld  be  only  iu  i)ai't  a 
remedy.  Snpjxise  that  the  rate  at  which  the  cou sumption  of  liquor 
advaiiees  or  recedes  is  to  l)e  ascertained,  the  information  is  set  forth 
authnritativoly  in  repca'ts  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wliere  inci- 
dentall}'  we  are  told  how  far  the  use  of  strong  waters  has  bi*en  affected 
by  llie  eoinp«'tition  of  Ix^er  and  light  wines.  One  would  scarcely  look 
in  thi*  Pror<'e<lin;rs  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  for 
li;4:ht  on  tin*  labor  jjrohlem,  yet  the  volume  for  1890  contains  a  masterly 
disrnssion  of  it  by  lion.  Abram  S.  H<»witt,  in  the  course  of  his  treat- 
ment of  ••  lion  and  lalior.''  Two  examples,  these,  of  hundreds  which 
mi^ht  be  cited.  In  such  documents  as  have  been  named  we  tap  the 
stream  of  knowledge  at  its  very  source,  and  yet  for  lack  of  indexing 
how  little  is  done  with  a  wealth  of  material  it  costs  so  grinit  pains  to 
create  I  Mr.  Talcott  Williams,  of  the  Philaflel^^hut  /Vc^«,  who  has  given 
tlr  jpnstion  a  good  deal  of  thought,  estimates  the  expense  of  iudex- 
iii.u  tills  iini)(Mt:int  branch  of  literature  at  8''>0,000.  His  suggestion  is 
\h:.*  the  work  be  attaek^'d  cooperatively,  and  that  ]mblication  of  the 
maiiUMiipt  imlexes  be  souirht  at  the  han^ls  of  the*  Smithsonian  or 
othei-  i»nblir  spirited  in.-tiiution.  To  the  Smithsonian  a  debt  beyond 
estimate  is  already  due  for  its  issue  of  bibliograi)hies,  the  last  and 
greatest  ol' which  is  J)r.  II.  Cai'rington  IJolton's  bibliograidiy  of  chem- 
istry. !Mr.  Williams  believes  that  a  (ronsiderable  number  of  learned 
soeieties  Could  ]>rovide  the  money  needed  to  in<lex  their  transactions; 
for  the  rest  lu^  pro])oses  an  ajjpeal  to  uni)aid  volunteers  such  as  those 
who,  under  the  leadership  of  I>r,  W.  V.  Poole  and  ^Ir.  W.  I.  Fletcher, 
have  in  times  past  done  so  much  to  bring  the  bread  of  knowledge 
within  reaeh  of  the  jxMiple. 

Were  all  this  accomi)lished,  together  with  the  indexing  of  current 
pei'iodicals  iind  the  annr>tation  of  books,  I  know  not  what  the  reader 
could  wish  tor  in  the  way  of  stock-taking  in  literature:  everything  of 
imiKU'tanee  in  print  would  be  placed  at  his  service.  Jf  the  librarian's 
linanccs  forbade  his  having  other  than  a  small  library,  he  would  never- 
theless be  able  to  tell  a  readier  where  to  get  what  he  wanted,  and  i)er- 
hai)s  rhnuigli  the  c<K>j)eration  of  larger  librari(»s  be  able  to])roeure  it  for 
hi!!:.  Speed  the  day  when  between  tln^  seekers  anil  the  light  there  shall 
be  no  obsta<*le  of  anv  kind,  the  dav  when  the  generous,  the  wise,  and 
the  informed  shall  give  their  less  favored  fellows  all  the  aid  they  can! 

SciiAPnooKS. 

I'.y  W.  A.  I;ai:i>\vi:ll.  Libra i'i;m  (if  the  JJiooklyii  Lilnary.  lh"o(>klyii,  N.  Y. 

Among  the  minor  deinirtments  of  librarj'  work  that  have,  iu  s<une  insti- 
tutions, come  to  be  recognized  as  useful  and  valuable  is  *' scrapping," 
or  the  collecting  odds  and  ends  of  infornniti(ni  not  ccnitaiued  in  books 
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or  the  cyclopedias,  but  clipped  from  newspapers  or  from  magazines  not 
covered  by  Poole's  or  the  cooi)erative  indexes.  Tn  this  way  may  be 
preserved  for  convenient  reference  the  most  recrcnt  facts,  which  other- 
wise wonM  be  bnrieil  and  lost  in  the  mass  of  back  files. 

Thomas  S.Townsend's  "War  library  of  national,  State,  and  biograph- 
ical records,"  the  largest  colle<^ti<m  of  scrai>boolvS  in  existence,  is  still 
deposited  at  the  (Columbia  College  library,  Xew  York.  This  work  is  in 
more  tlian  100  volumes,  each  as  large  as  a  man  can  easily  lift.  The 
work  is  well  indexed  and  is  an  invaluable  fund  of  nniterial  relating  to 
the  civil  war.  The  arrangement  is  chronologic  I'rom  December,  1800, 
to  the  end  of  General  Grant's  second  administration.  The  i)rice  at 
which  this  collection  is  held  is  $50,000,  though  Mr.  Townsend  would 
have  sold  it  to  tlie  United  States  at  a  somewhat  lower  figure.  He  has 
also  suggested  a  sc^heme  to  disj^ose  of  it  by  means  of  i>opular  subscrip- 
tions, each  subscriber  having  the  right  to  vote  where  the  work  shall  be 
deposited. 

The  Los  Angeles  public  library  has  recently  formed  a  plan  for  collect- 
ing infonnatiou  regarding  local  interests,  which  is  thus  described  in 
their  library  bulletin: 

CUPI'ING    UrUKAl'. 

Tho  riMiIizatioii  of  the  utter  lark  of  practical  hooks  on  tlic  local  manufacturing, 
a^i^ri cultural,  ami  induHtrial  interests  and  the  inipoKsihility  to  procure  such  informa- 
tion liAH  rcHultod  in  the  project  of  a  clip]iinjj|^  l>urcau,  and  a  rt.Viitematic  He^regation 
of  reliahlo  matter  hearing;  on  these  suhjects  is  to  he  he^un  at  once.  A  i^ractteal 
Bchenie  haH  heen  workeil  out  to  handle  and  prc])are  this  mat^'rial.  The  clinmber  of 
commerce  lias  agreed  to  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  material  on  hand,  and 
we  earnestly  invit«'  the  furtlier  c<Miperjition  on  the  ])art  of  fruit  gri»wors,  hee  keoper8, 
fruit  packing  and  drying  s[>ecialists,  and  others  wlio  have  from  time  to  time  mn<le 
Hcrap  coilectitms.  Wc  invite  them  to  coiiu^  to  the  lilirary  to  have  our  syHtem  explained 
to  them. 

LIHKAKV   S(:KAPriN<i. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  great  amount  of  Uoating  material  on  topic's  of  local  value 
constantly  appearing  in  newspapers  and  ])eriodicals,  it  is  proposed  to  detail  8pecial 
attendants  to  the  collection,  segregation,  and  arrangement  of  this  mattor.  The 
clippings  in  the  first  place  will  he  kept  in  a  series  of  indexed  envelopes,  and  when 
enough  material  has  accumulated  on  any  one  suhject  it  will  be  carefully  examined, 
and  only  that  of  sonic  real  value  will  be  retain«>d.  Vov  final  preservation  the  clip- 
]ungs  are  (o  l»e  pasted  in  8<Tapbooks  dcsigneil  f«>r  this  j»uriM>se.  Tht^  bin«ler  was 
instrueted  to  furnish  a  ((najuiiy  of  ordinary  mauila  paper,  cut  11  liy  17  in'. hes,  and 
folded  into  sertions  of  10  leaves  each,  and  nunched  on  the  fold.  These  leaves  will 
li(dd  the  clippings,  and  the  sections  may  1m»  strung  to«ietlier  like  the  sertions  of  a 
book.  No  (uie  section  is  ever  to  ludd  cli]»j)ings  on  more  than  onesuhjeet;  thus  there 
maj'  be  a  series  of  sttctions  on  tlie  orange,  and  when  these  are  sullieient  in  number 
they  will  be  bound,  forming  a  com])lete  volume*  of  slatisti<'s  on  orange  culture.  The 
subjects  for  i-lipping  purposes  will  be  assigned,  and  it  is  antiei])ated  that  by  this 
expedient  many  of  the  drawbaclcs  of  the  oidinary  serap]>ook  will  be  done  away 
with.     Suggestions  for  modifieations  will  be  considered  and  results  noted. 
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Siiioo  tlic  report  on  scrapbooks  in  1889  a  considerable  number  of 
libraries  have  done  some  work  in  elii)piugs.  A  circular  recently 
addressed  to  more  than  100  rei)resentative  libraries  throughout  the 
rountry  has  elicited  resi>onses  from  about  half  that  number  of  librarians 
who  <*ultivate  the  general  art  of  scrapping  to  some  extent,  while  others 
who  have  not  yet  found  time  for  it  are  iavorably  inii)ressed  with  the 
idea,  and  confident  of  its  utility.  The  information  supplied  in  response 
to  the  circular  is  epitomized  below: 
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In  tlie  fall  of  1802  the  Society  ot  Old  Brooklynites  deposited  in  the 
Brooklyn  library  a  very  inten^stiiig  collection  of  very  elegant  pictorial 
scrapbooks,  carefully  mounted,  in  six  elephant  folio  volumes.  It  con- 
sists of  several  thousand  pictures  and  engravings,  including  many 
portraits  of  distinguished  personages.  Tlie  pictures  were  collected 
and  mounted  by  Dr.  Nellie  M,  Flint,  a  granddaughter  of  Capt.  David 
Morris,  of  the  prison  sliip  Jcrsei/. 

Our  own  collection  of  biograidiic  ch'ppiugs  have  i^rovcdvery  valuable 
in  supplementing  biographic  dictionaries.  Local  clippings  on  Brooklyn, 
Long  Island,  and  Xew  York  contain  much  not  to  be  found  elsewhere; 
and  the  collection  of  fugitive  poems,  (juotiitions,  etc.,  has  many  things 
not  found  in  books.  Our  clippings  are  thrown  into  square  boxes  till 
there  is  time  to  sort  and  paste  them.  ISonu*  libraries  keep  their  clip- 
pings arranged  permanently  in  such  boxes.  Probably  the  best  methcMl 
of  iireserving  for  ready  reference  is  to  paste  the  (clippings  on  pieces  of 
manila  paper,  or  on  sheets  folded  once,  of  unilorm  size.  These  sheets 
can  be  laid  on  each  other  and  kept  in  boxes,  and  further  additiouB 
incoriJorated  as  received,  the  contents  of  each  box  being  indicated  ou 
its  ba<'k. 

The  advantage  of  ])asting  on  sheets  folded  in  the  middle  is  that  they 
can  at  anv  time  be  rea<lilv  bound  and  shelved  witli  books  in  the  class 
to  whidi  they  belong.  This  relieves  the  scrap  collection  of  some  of  its 
bulk,  and,  as  has  been  suggested,  admits  weeding  out  some  sheets 
containing  obsoh^te  matter.  Tlie  sheets  in  each  case  or  box  should  be 
numbered  from  1  up,  with  rubber  stamp,  later  additions  being  marked 
la,  2a,  etc.,  so  that  the  wayfaiing  man  nee<l  have  no  difilculty  in  keep- 
ing the  sheets  arranged.  Should  the  wayfaring  man,  however,  as  is 
quite  likely,  mix  the  contents  of  a  box,  an  assistant  can  occasionally 


set  things  straight. 


OPINIONS,  ETC. 


The  following  views  are  ex])ressed  by  some  librarians  who  have  as 
yet  no  scrap  collections: 

'Amlnrst  VoUvqr, — Sorrv  to  sjiv  wc  li:iv«»  us  vot  dom*  ixitlilii^  in  tliis  lino.  I  holieve 
in  it  thou;;n,  heartily.     (VV^  I.  Klot(.'h<T.) 

J)itj't'l  IiiHtitiitCy  J*hila<lel}thia,  /V(. — W«*  «lo  not  k«.*e)>  s<  iMpbooks  in  thi«  library; 
wonlil  liko  to  do  so  if  wo  liad  time.     fAli<r«'  1>.  Krormn'.i 

Jfarr'iH  fnslihttc  lihrar\j,  Wootinovlel,  A'.  / — It  soonis  to  nic  very  r.i  ful  and  very  dusir- 
alde  in  this  library.  Uut  with  only  two  persons  to  do  all  the  wjuk.  when  tlicro  is 
a  eii'enlation  sometinios  of  4,(K)0  a  month,  it  is  impf>s<«ible  to  find  the  time.  (Anna 
Mtiteair.) 

Jacknon  (Muh.)  puhVw  lihrari/. — We  do  not  keep  a  .ser.M}»  colleetion,  ihonijh  I  have 
ol'ten  lelt  the  desirabilitv  of  one.     (Celia  \\  AVahlo. ) 

Osterhoul  free  Vihranj,  U'ilkvsharrr,  I'tt. — Ser;i]>bnoks  ;ire  ;inion;^  the  things  I  long 

to  have,  bnt  have  not.     I  lind  the  m^ed  of  them  votv  often,  bnt  1  have  no  time  even 

to  read  a  bi«:j  ]»ai»er,  nmoh  less  cnt  np  and  sort  otit  the  slips.     If  I  (^ver  do  have  scrap- 

books  I  think  I  should  «rr:in;^'e  in  ehis'^ilied  enveloi»s,  datinj^  the  slips.     Should  pre- 

i/eryo  slips  on  nil  importniit  subjects.     I'urniut  W'^VaXstUim  \y>  constantly  in«iuire(l  for 
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aiitl  lis  wo  havo  no  uc^w^pupcr  rfadiug  room,  we  arc  siidly  dofioicnt  in  information. 
When  tlii'  (layH  aro  twice*  as  lon^  as  now  I  shall  keep  a  scrap  collection.  (Hannah  P. 
James. ) 

Peoria  ( III.)  public  library. — I  should  think  they  would  be  valuable,  and  I  only  await 
infurmatiun  such  an  yuu  are  collecting  to  make  a  beginning  on  bomu  approve<l  plan. 
(E.  S.  Willcox.) 

Philadvljthia  mercantih'  library, — I  can  bee  great  a<lvautages  in  the  plan  if  they  are 
kept  in  such  a  way  as  to  bo  quickly  and  surely  available.  Our  staff  is  not  large 
enough  for  doing  this  work.     (John  Ednicinds.) 

Mt,  Paul  (Minn.)  public  library. — I  believe  in  it  and  hope  to  do  considerable  as  soon 
as  time  will  uilmit.  The  attendant  in  charge  of  our  bureau  of  information  has  some 
newspaper  ellpping.s,  but  wo  have  no  bcrapbuok  fur  public  Ube.     (Helen  J.  McCaine.) 

Jf'atKinf*oii  lihmry,  Hartford^  Conn. — This  library  does  not  collect  scraps,  as  we  are 
very  short  handed.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  it  and  would  go  into  it  to-morrow  if  I 
could.  I  am  int^Uned  to  think  that  the  best  way  of  preserving  scraps  would  be  in 
envelops,  classiliod  and  indexed  on  each;  though  not  handy  when  full,  or  when 
there  are  many  seraps  on  a  subject,  the  great  advantage  of  sifting  out  those  which 
have  fully  pasbCtl  their  usefulncbs  will  overbalance  the  unhandiness.  With  the 
various  handbooks  and  yearbooks  gathering  up  constantly  the  results,  there  is 
nothing  dn'nrler  than  an  ohl  scrapbook — the  living  fastened  to  the  dead. 

The  futun*  rity  library  must  ct^rtainly  scrap,  and  every  village  library  shonld  clip 
all  hxral  matter.  Local  history  is  best  preserved  in  books,  and  I  find  the  Mark  Twain 
book  very  useful.     (Frank  B.  Gay.) 

Opinion  is  ^^eiierally  favorahle  regiirdin*^  the  utility  of  scrai)  collect- 
ing. Where  it  is  followed  judiciously  it  supplies  ii  fund  of  information 
not  elsewhere  available. 

One  of  the  devices  for  preserving:  clippinpfs  is  the  **  Index  scrap  file," 
manufactured  by  liev.  II :  Crocker,  Fairfax,  Vt.  This  consists  of  a 
piece  of  lij^ht  nianila  cardboard,  0^  by  10  inches,  folded  twice,  one  ot 
the  folds  being  clipped  into  strips  half  an  inch  wide,  to  which  the  clip- 
pinpfs  are  to  be  attached  by  paste  with  number  of  the  scrap  at  margin. 
Wlien  these  strips  are  folded  in,  the  other  side  is  folded  over  on  them, 
leaving  a  space  on  the  back  of  the  lile  for  lettering  contents.  This  is  a 
rather  ingenious  contrivance,  and  Avould  do  very  well  if  handled  only 
by  the  librarian;  if  used  by  the  public  the  narrow  strips,  to  which  the 
clii)pings  are  pasted,  w^ould  be  very  soon  torn  oft'. 

The  plan  of  keeping  clipi»ings  in  envelops,  lettered  and  alphabeted 
by  subjects,  is  a  favorite  one,  and  answers  very  well  when  tlu'ro  are 
but  few  S4;raps  on  a  subject,  but  these  soon  bc<'ome  bulky  and  crammed 
if  there  is  rapid  growth  in  a  subject,  as  in  "^*lMography." 

In  nearly  all  cases  8(?rapping  is  done  by  some  (»f  the  regular  staff; 
but  sonu'timcs  assistan<*e  is  volunteered  by  people  not  connexrted  with 
the  lil)rary  l)ut  interested  in  its  welfare  and  who,  having  time  to  spare, 
are  willing  to  devote  some  of  it  to  this  work. 

As  the  time  required  for  scrapbook  making  is  more  expensive  than 
the  material  used,  it  seems  that  much  might  be  done  by  volunteer  aid. 
In  nearly  every  jdace  where  there  is  a  public  library  there  are  people 
who  could  spare  time  at  intervals  to  do  sometiiing,  under  the  direction 
of  the  librarian,  towanls  developing  a  scrap  collection.  The  work  of 
ED  93 04 
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inspecting  i)ai)ers,  marking  and  clipping,  sifting  and  classifying,  ]>nstii]g 
and  indexing  could  thus  be  carried  on  Avitliout  drawing  very  much  on 
the  time  of  the  librarian  or  his  assistants,  and  the  volunteers  could 
hardly  fail  to  become  more  deeply  interested  in  the  institution  to  wliicli 
they  were  giving  their  aid.  In  the  Middlesex  3Iechanics'  Institute  at 
Lowell  and  at  the  Lynn  i)ublic  library  some  outside  help  is  utilized. 
At  Wellesley,  Mass.,  the  Avork  was  at  one  time  <*arried  on  by  the  college 
departments. 

INDEXES  AM)  Indexing. 

By  W.  I.  Flktchkr,  Librarian  of  Amlicrst  Conogo. 

Three  kinds  of  guides  to  literature  are  found  necessary  in  a  library — 
catalogs,  bibliographies,  and  indexes.  These  are  not  so  distinct  but 
that  they  overlaj)  and  are  largely  commingled,  but  thej'  may  be  prop- 
erly dclined  so  as  to  show  the  due  limitations  of  each. 

A  catalog  deals  with  books  as  sei>arate  entries  and  gives  Si  list  of 
them  arranged  systiMuatically,  usually  by  authors  and  titles,  sometimes 
by  subjects. 

A  bibliography,  properly  spmking,  is  an  account  of  the  literature  of 
one  dellnite  subject,  or  in  one  limited  class,  the  term  being  most  strictly 
ap])ropriate  when  api)lied  to  a  list  of  the  works  of  a  certain  author,  cal- 
culated to  exhibit  and  describe  all  the  editions.  The  term  *•  national 
bibliography''  is  loosely  applied,  sometimes  to  a  catalog  of  the  books 
referring  to  a  certain  country,  more  commonly  of  late  to  a  catalog  of 
all  the  publieations  issued  in  the  country.  A  snlyect  bibliography  is 
an  (»xhibit  of  all  i>ubb*cations  on  ;i  certain  subject,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
made,  generally  in<'luding  pamphlets  and  articrles  in  periodicals  and. 
transactions,  its  chief  value  usually  lying  in  the  fact  that  it  brings  to 
light  stores  of  otherwi.se  hidden  material  not  exhibited  in  an  ordinary 
subject  catalog.  Sometimes  a  biblio^^raphy  includes  ms.  material — 
as  for  example  the  recently  issued  lUbliograph}'  of  the  Algonquian 
Langua.ii'i's,  by  ♦!.  ('.  Pilling — which  refeis  io  many  vocabularies,  etc., 
which  exist  only  in  the  author's  original  manuscripts. 

An  index  is  an  arran.i;'enient  (generally  alpliabetic,  but  sometimes 
classified)  of  the  analyzed  I'ontents  of  one  book,  or  of  the  books  in  a 
certain  class,  and  is  intendcMl  to  show  in  what  books  and  at  what  places 
in  thos(^  bcioks  information  is  to  bo  found  on  a  certain  subject. 

As  libraries  are  used  more  for  reference  and  study,  the  need  of 
indexes  to  literature  is  more  and  more  felt  and  supplied.  In  many 
library  catalogs  analytic  entries  have  been  so  numerously  made  as  to 
constitute  them  index<'S  as  well  as  catalogs.  This  is  notably  true  of 
the  well-known  Brooklyn  Peabody  Institute  and  Cleveland  catalogs, 
and  of  some  others. 

The  linest  example  in  existence  of  this  combination  of  catalog  and 
index  is,  however,  the  index  catalog  of  the  library'  of  the  Surgeon- 
General's  Oflice  in  Washington,  of  which  13  large  volumes  have  been 
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issued,  brill jjfin*;  the  alpluibet  down  to  "  Sut,"  and  containing  refer- 
eiuM's  to  71, (MK)  volumes,  127,000  paniplilcts,  and  421,000  articles  in 
journals,  ote. 

r»ut  as  libraries  liave  increasinf:ly  done  this  indexing  of  books  in 
tlieir  catalogs  it  has  become  apparent  that  it  is  work  which  might  bet- 
ter be  done*  through  regular  printed  indexes  available  to  other  libraries 
as  well  as  to  the  onc!  where  the  indexing  is  done. 

>\  hen  Dr.  Toole,  while  yet  a  student  in  Yalo  College,  prepared  for 
use  in  th(»  library  of  the  literary  society  of  Ihothcrs  in  Unity,  a  ms. 
index  to  i)eriodieals,  he  soon  saw  that  it  would  be  equally  useful  else- 
where. This  led  to  its  i)ublication  and  to  its  becoming  tl*o  germ  of  the 
great  Toole's  Index  of  to-day,  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most 
imlispensable  of  library  helps.  The  publication  of  Poole's  Index  and 
its  sui)plemonts  rep^e^«ent  the  transfer  of  the  whole  Held  of  periodical 
articles  from  the  cataloging  process  to  that  of  indexing — i.  e.,  to  the 
])rinted  book  useful  alike  in  all  libraries. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  another  large  class  of  works  would  be 
bett<*r  treated  in  the  same  way,  namely,  collections  of  essays,  pajwrs, 
and  ni()n()grai)hs,  an<l  tlu;  A  L.  A.  Index  was  lately  published  to  meet 
this  demand.  This  index  with  its  supplements  and  in  successive  new 
editions  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  analytic  cataloging  of  this  kind 
of  books  in  individual  libraries.  Still  another  class  of  literature  closely 
alli<Ml  to  that  of  ]>eriodicals  requires  similar  treatment  and  will  doubt- 
less soon  recjeivo  it — i.  e.,  transactions  and  memoirs  of  the  learned 
societies.  ]\Iuch  of  the  most  valuable  discussion  of  scientillc  subjects 
is  locked  uj)  in  these  volumes,  waiting  lor  the  key  which  shall  unlock 
them  and  make  tliem  available.  Few  libraries  have  undertaken  to 
catalog  separately  the  papers  in  these  publications;  all  have  admitted 
that  an  index  is  the  needed  kev. 

The  Ivoyal  Society  of  Ijondon  has  issued  a  catalog  of  these  papers  in 
nin(»  large  volumes,  which  is  of  great  service;  but  the  index  by  subjects, 
when  it  can  be  made.  Avill  be  much  more  useful.  And  it  seems  to  need 
only  the  same  energetic  cooi)eration  among  those  interested  that  was 
a])i)lii'd  to  the  preparation  of  l^oole's  Index  to  secure  the  carrying  out 
of  this  greater  and  more  ditheult  task.  JManyotlier  departments  of 
literature,  which  are  now  <iuite  imi>crfertly  covered  by  our  library  cat- 
alogs, await  indexing.  Toole's  Index  and  the  A.  L.  A.  Index  are  con- 
fined to  works  in  the  Knglish  language*.  There  is  gi'eat  need  of  an  index 
to  tiu»  French  and  (lerman  ])eriodicals  and  books  of  essays,  etc.  The 
admirable  '^Contents  Index-'  of  the  University  of  California  library 
furnishes  a  hint  of  what  is  needed  in  this  direction,  and  ought  to  be  so 
i.^sncd  as  to  be  available  to  every  library. 

An  index  to  biographic  sketches  and  especially  an  index  to  portraits 
are  also  much  called  for. 

It  is  not  the  ])urpose  of  this  paper  to  tell  how  indexes  should  be 
made.    This  has  been  well  done  bv  several  writers,  to  whom  reference 
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is  niado  at  tho  cud  of  this  article.  A  few  general  coiiaideratious  only 
will  be  toucbe<l  on  here.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be  said  that  the 
alphabetic  method  of  arrangement  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  any 
other.  Classified  lists  of  titles  always  present  the  serious  difficulty  of 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  the  system  in  order  to  use  them  with  any 
facility,  and  although  the  classified  arrangement  is  found  advantageous 
for  certain  puri)oses,  it  is  probably  becoming  more  thoroughly  agreed 
among  librarians  that  no  other  system  is  so  generally  useful  as  the 
alphabetic. 

Another  essential  point  in  indexing  is  that  each  entry  should  be  made 
specific.  Nothing  is  more  discouraging  when  attempting  to  make  use 
of  an  index  than  to  find  a  large  nnmber  of  references  with  a  single 
heading  and  without  specifications  to  show  how  one  reference  may  be 
of  more  or  less  value  than  another  for  a  special  inirpose. 

lleferences  should  be  clear  and  as  free  as  possible  from  mere  techni- 
calities. Titles  of  books  or  iiai)er8  referred  to  may  be  contracted,  but 
it  should  be  <lonc  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  it  entirely  plain  what  ref- 
erence is  intended  without  tho  use  of  a  table  or  code  of  marks  and 
symbols. 

The  work  of  indexing  requires  careful  and  intelligent  attention,  espe- 
cially to  two  things:  The  real  subject  of  tli(^  article  or  chapter  indexed 
and  the  best  heading  to  be  chosen  for  it  in  the  index.  To  do  indexing 
well  one  ought  to  read  the  matter  indexed  closely  enough  to  under- 
stand thoroughly  its  drift,  and  not  be  misled  by  artificial  and  fanciful 
headings  or  tith*s.  In  one  volume  of  a  now  defunct  Americau  peri- 
odical an  article  on  the  Kast  lliver  bridge  is  called  ''Up  among  the 
spiders,"  and  the  only  reference  to  it  in  tho  index  of  the  volume  is 
under  "Spiders,  Up  auiong  the.''  Having  looked  at  this  article  enough 
to  h»arn  what  its  subject  really  is  there  n^niains  the  other  question, 
What  shall  tliis  subject  be  rail  in  the  index — Hroc^klyn  bridge;  Bridge, 
Kast  l^iver;  or  East  IJiver  bridge  ?  That  is,  of  several  names  properly 
or  improperly  ai)i)licable  to  the  same  thing,  one  must  be  chosen  and 
adhered  to,  and  it  should  bo  the  one  by  which  the  thing  is  most  com- 
monly known;  at  the  saiiK^  time  there  must  be  a  consistency  in  the 
Ijractice  of  the  iiidi'X  in  similar  or  allied  cases.  The  demand  thus  put 
on  the  maker  of  au  index  to  understand  the  subject-matter  indexed  and 
also  to  have  such  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  whole  field  of  knowl- 
edge that  he  can  avoid  inconsisteneies  and  absurdities  in  the  choice 
an<l  arrangement  of  lieadings,  indicates  that  indexing  is  no  mere  hack- 
work, but  calls  for  real  scholarship  and  the  exercise  of  the  best  gifts 
of  reason  and  intelligence.  In  fact,  it  might  well  be  claimed  that  a 
majority  of  all  the  indexes  now  made  are  examples  of  'Hiow  not  to  do 
it,''  when  judged  by  the  high  standards  thus  set.  On  the  assumption 
that  '^anybodycan  make  an  index,'' cheap  and  inexi>erienced  heli)  is 
often  employed,  the  result  being  what  might  be  expected,  cheap  and 
worthless  indexes.     In  my  experience  in  directing  cooperative  indexing 
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it  has  often  been  noticed  that  the  indexing  work  of  some  quite  comi)e- 
tent  and  schohirly  men  i«  apt  to  be  imperfeetly  done  for  want  of  the 
painstaking  attention  to  detail  and  the  good  common  sense  needed  for 
the  best  results. 

As  to  the  mechanical  details  of  index  making,  some  hints  may  profit- 
ably be  given.  If  an  index  is  to  be  kept  in  manuscript  for  some  time 
and  constantly  added  to,  there  is  no  other  method  so  good  as  the  card 
system.  Instead  of  the  thick  cards  used  for  a  permanent  card  catalog, 
however,  thin  slips  may  be  emphiyed,  eflecting  a  great  saving  in  the 
cost  of  the  cards  and  in  the  space  required  for  holding  them.  The 
great  index  catalog  of  the  Surgeon-General's  library,  already  referred 
to,  has  been  so  prepared,  and  it  is  difUcuIt  to  see  how  it  could  have 
been  done  (»therwise. 

Hut  when  a  certain  amount  of  indexing  is  to  be  done,  to  be  printed 
immediately,  the  best  method  seems  to  be  that  of  writing  the  titles  on 
sheets  of  foolscap  i)aper,  cutting  them  aiuirt,  arranging  them  alphabet- 
ically, and  then  mounting  them  on  large  sheets  as  copy  for  the  printer. 
This  was  done  in  the  case  of  Poole's  Index,  edition  of  1882,  involving 
the  cutting  up  and  sorting  out  of  about  LM)(),000  of  these  single  line 
slips,  making  4,500  large  sheets  for  the  i)rinter. 

The  IJudolph  iudexer  will  d<)ubtless  be  found  of  great  service  in  some 
of  its  various  forms,  es[>ecially  in  keeping  up  an  index  which  is  con- 
stantly growing.  The  linotype  also  i)romises  to  be  of  value  in  the  same 
direction,  providing  a  simple  means  of  printing  an  index  of  a  certain 
length  at  one  time,  and  afterwards  reprinting  it  indefinitely  with  addi- 
tions inserted  alphabetically  and  without  the  resetting  of  typo. 

When  one  considers  the  enormous  growth  of  literature  in  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  conviction  grows  that  no  literary 
work  will  be  of  greater  importance  in  the  century  just  before  us  than 
indexing.  Already  one  wiio  would  read  on  any  subject  finds  himself 
confronted  w  ith  a  mass  of  material  beyond  his  ability  to  coi)e  with,  and 
is  often  forced  to  spend  a  large  share  of  his  reading  time  in  learning 
just  where  in  the  mass  is  to  be  found  the  exact  thing  he  wants.  AVith 
every  year  the  diniculty  increases,  and  it  would  soon  be  insupport- 
able but  for  the  great  number  of  bibliograidiies  and  indexes  which  are 
now  ai)i)earing.  Tlie  Anu'ri<tan  Library  Association  has  done  much 
to  juomote  this  work  of  making  existing  knowledge  available,  and  may 
yet  do  nuich  more  through  an  earnest  and  generous  cooperation.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  lor  want  of  this  spirit  of  cooperation 
excellent  indexes  and  bil)liographic  works  are  constantly  being  issued 
by  individual  libraries  as  part  of  their  own  system  of  catalogs  or  bul- 
letins, and  are  thus  available  to  other  lil)raries  only  so  far  as  they 
receive  them  by  gift  or  exchange.  Some  means  should  be  found  of 
brinj;:ing  [►ressure  to  bear  on  the  libraries  w  hich  are  thus  doing  good 
WMuk,  but  limiting  the  number  of  those  to  whom  it  is  available,  so  that 
they  may  be  induced  to  put  the  results  of  their  bibliographic  labors  in 
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tlio  hands  of  our  publishing  section,  contril)utin<j  also  to  its  support  a 
less  sum  than  their  separate  pnblicatiou  is  now  costing  them,  and 
so  putting  these  valuable  aids  within  reach  of  all  libraries  and  all 
individual  literary  workers. 

l{KFEIli:X<.KS. 

WnKATLEY,  Henry  B.    What  is  nn  Index f     London,  IS79. 
Nk'IIOL8,  J.  Ukn.     Indexing.     X.J.  17:   lOG-19. 
Convict  indoxcH.     L.j.S:  72,73. 

IvoATcnoo  filionld  also  bo  made  to  the  indc^xoH  to  aU  the  voInni«'s  of  the  Library 
journal,  no  one  of  ^vhich  is  without  souio  contribution  to  the  subject. 


CHAPTER  X 

^^()TKS  ox  EDTCATJOX  AT  TUE  COLrMBIAN  EXniBITION, 

Hy  Hon.  John  Katox, 
Kx- I'll i tod  StaU'8  CouimisKiuucr  of  Kducutiou. 


A  fninl  survey  of  education  at  tlie  Columbian  Exhibition  sliould 
inelndo  not  only  an  examination  of  tbo  colleetiona  as  installed,  but  all 
that  was  ininted  by  exhibitors  and  others  leading  up  to  it  and  follow- 
in;Lr  it.  This,  of  course,  is  imi>ossible.  The  purposes  of  a  survey  may 
be  as  varied  as  those  of  the  millions  of  the  visitors.  Shall  it  aim  only 
or  mainly  at  notiiig  the  jninciples  and  methods  of  teaching,  tracing 
them  as  they  ai>pear  In  diiferent  collections?  Shall  it  emphasize  the 
growth  of  systems  and  institutions,  and  note  especially  failures  or  sue- 
cessfs .'  Shall  it  dwell  si)ecially  iui  the  lessons  brought  out  for  teachers, 
or  those  brouijht  out  for  the  public  ?  Shall  it  consider  wiiat  the  exhibi- 
tions illustnite  of  sehool  h*;xislation  or  laws,  or  what  the  influence  of 
private*  a^enries  has  been?  Shall  it  gather  up  the  lessims  offered  in 
tlie  way  of  illustrating  the  influence  of  such  exhibitions,  or  the  mistakes 
in  jneparation  or  installation  with  a  view  to  their  avoidance  in  futuret 
Only  notes  can  be  attempted.  Education  in  the  classilication  was 
included  in  the  Dej)artment  of  Liberal  Arts.  Its  collections  were 
located  in  the  main  in  the  gallery  of  the  great  building  devoted  to 
that  di^partment.  It  was  in  the  charge  of  Selim  H.  Peabody,  LL.  D., 
who  ha<l  won  the  confidence  of  educators  by  his  ability,  fairness,  fidelity, 
and  attainments  as  an  educator  in  various  places  of  trial,  but  especially 
as  president  of  the  ITjiiversity  of  Illinois,  It  should  be  kej^t  in  mind 
that  he  was  not  carrying  out  his  own  plans,  but  thost*  of  the  nmnage- 
ment  over  him.  The  I'ailnre  of  the  management  to  appreciate  the 
iini)ortancc  of  the  exhibit  of  education  was  early  manifest,  and  its 
iiiifavoral)h*  cll'cct  sliould  be  kept  in  mind  in  forming  any  ojiinion  of 
the  exhibit.  They  did  not  understand  that  m  no  other  way  than 
through  the  schools  of  the  country  couhl  the  interest  in  these  jdans 
become  so  universal.  Their  hesitancy  in  granting  adequate  space 
promi)tly  had  a  discouraging  eft'ect  upon  those  who  would  exhibit 
either  from  our  own  or  other  countries.  In  the  comparisons  suggested 
by  the  numerous  exhibitions,  great  as  are  their  i)ossible  advantages, 
there  is  much  necMl  of  caution.  Are  all  the  conditions  taken  into 
account?  Xo  dou])t  great  benelit  would  arise  if  teachers  in  schools 
and  [U'ofessors  in  ciilleges  studnnl  more  each  others'  work.     Just  now 
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an  eminent  gentleman  who  comes  from  an  Englisli  to  an  American  ani- 
versity  as  professor,  gives  ns  an  interesting  eomparisou  between  the 
two  classes  of  students.  He  concludes  that  the  average  American 
undergraduate  takes  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  history,  has  a 
better  grasp  of  its  essential  facts,  and  surpasses  his  English  cousin  of 
corresponding  grade  in  power  of  generalization^  but  the  Americau 
student  is  lamentably  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  detiiils,  and  also 
writes  very  i)oor  English.  The  i)rofessor  thought  the  essays  written 
by  his  undergraduate  Americnn  student  were  on  the  whole  better 
than  similar  English  essays,  although  he  sharply  criticised  the  spell- 
ing, grannnar,  and  generally  careless  style  of  the  Americans.  When, 
however,  he  set  his  American  students  an  examination  of  twenty  ques- 
tions concerning  dates  and  places,  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  facts  displayed  in  the  answers.  More  than  half  the 
class  failed  to  x>i»^>*  the  examination,  the  average  percentage  being 
about  forty,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  students  who  Avrote  the  best  essays 
handed  in  the  poorest  examination  x>iipers.  Another  from  a  different 
point  of  view  might  reach  opposite  conclusions,  so  divers  are  the  stand- 
points of  observation  or  the  standards  of  measurement.  Indeed,  how- 
ever useful  these  comi)arisons  may  be  it  is  easy  to  press  them  too  far 
whatever  the  data  on  whi(jli  they  are  inedicated,  whether  on  actual  class 
work  in  progress  under  the  eye,  or  its  results  as  gathered  at  Chicago. 
The  amount  of  si^ace  given  to  dilVerent  systems  and  institutions  or 
features  of  education  in  these  notes  in  no  sense  indicates  the  writer's 
opinion  of  any  one  of  thes(»  systems,  institutions,  or  topics.  The  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  work  have  compelled  the  doing  of  it  in 
fragments.  The  extent  of  any  notice  depends  upon  the  time  at  com- 
mand for  the  examination,  or  the  data  at  hand,  or  the  opportunity 
possible  at  the  time  of  writing  to  <lwell  upon  a  given  topic.  Naturally 
thes«;  notes  include  illustrations  of  education  exhibited  which  nuiy  not 
be  included  in  any  system  of  pu])lic  instruction.  My  indebtedness  to 
the  many  who  have  aided  mc*  is  heartily  acknowledged.  I  am  spe- 
cially indebted  to  »J.  U,  M(*( ribbons,  chief  clerk  of  the  Dei)artment  L, 
Bureau  of  Awar<ls.* 

1. — ITnitei)  8'fateh  ExniniTs. 

MAINE. 

One  was  disappointed  in  examining  the  education  exhibit  of  Maine 
who  was  familiar  with  the  colleges  of  the  State — i>()wdoin,  Bat^^s, 
Colby,  and  Orono — and  the  normal  scliools  at  Clorham,  Castine,  anil 
Farmington,  and  the  different  academies  of  excellence;  the  well-taught 
high  schools  and  the  well  known  excellencies  of  the  elementary  schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  ability  and  attainment  of  a  large 

»  Tlieso  uott.'H  won?  firHt  prepiired  for  separato  pubUcation  aud  havo  beeu  speciaUy 
modiiied  by  o/JiiHsioiis  fur  insert  ion  here. 
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body  of  its  teachers.     Some  of  the  old  a<;adeinies,  such  as  Brighton, 
took  ail  interest  in  the  exhibit.    From  collections  from  the  Farmingtou 
normal  school  there  could  be  learned  something  of  the  educational, 
training  furnished  those  who  attend  the  normal  schools  of  the  State. 

Tlie  pictures  and  8i)ecimens  of  students'  work,  exhibited  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  gave  evidence  of  the  good  opportunities  there 
aH'orded  in  letters  and  in  manual  training  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  im[)roved  by  the  youth  in  attendance. 

There  were  articles  from  the  schools  of  Rockland,  Richmond,  Lewis- 
ton,  Gardiner,  and  Bangor,  giving  proof  that  the  best  principles  and 
nn^thods  are  employed  by  teachers  and  improved  by  pupils.  But  the 
uncertainty  about  space  and  the  lack  of  means  were  deei)ly  felt;  and 
the  exhibit,  in  spite  of  its  points  of  excellence,  as  recognized  by  the 
board  of  judges,  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  educational  opportuuities 
in  the  State,  alike  in  the  information  furnished  visitors  and  the  collec- 
tions presented  for  their  examination.  Those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  a  Maine  souvenir  gained  mucu  valuable  information  of  it« 
summer  resorts  and  of  the  attractions  of  the  college  at  Orono,  and 
those  into  whose  hands  the  Maine  register  fell  could  post  themselves 
in  regard  to  almost  any  subject  of  interest  in  the  State. 

That  those  diiecting  tlie  educational  affairs  of  the  State  were  not 
indilTerent  to  the  event  which  the  Chicago  Exhibition  celebrated,  and 
that  it  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  a  measure  of  advantage  to  the 
youth  of  the  State,  in  addition  to  what  was  made  manifest  at  Chicago, 
is  further  evidenced  by  the  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Hon. 
K.  A.  Luce,  State  superintendent  of  common  schools: 

Oil  tbo  observunco  of  Uohiuibiau  Day  [he  reinarkedj  perliupts  uo  more  notable 
event  in  the  history  of  our  country  h;i.s  occurred  than  the  alniotit  universal  celirbra- 
tinn,  by  th«*  Hrlinols,  of  tlui  four  hundredth  anuiverHary  of  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World.  That  the  niilHonH  of  children  enrolled  in  onr  public  schools  could  bo 
broui>:ht  to  engage  siniiiltnneously  in  a  uniform  observance,  by  patriotic  ceremonies, 
of  that  notable  event,  was  an  idea  almost  sublime  in  conception.  And  the  event 
>vas  worthy  of  the  conc«;]>tiou.  The  gathering  of  the  children  in  holiday  attire  at 
tens  of  thousands  of  schoolhouscs;  the  salutes  by  those  children  to  tens  of  thou> 
sands  of  lljigs  tbiating  ab(»ve  tliosc  sclioolhouscs;  tin*  vows  of  devotion  reverently 
taken  with  upraised  hands  to  that  starry  emblem  and  all  that  it  symbolizes;  the 
inspiration  of  patriotic  song  an<l  recital  rtf  tlie  nation's  glorious  past  and  ])resent, 
all  combined  to  form  a  spectacle  such  as  the  world  has  never  before  witnessed, 
and  wliich  can  hardly  have  failed  to  plant  the  seeds  of  a  deep  and  fervent  love  of 
country  in  the  minds  of  tln)Ne  who  wen-  a(:t(»rs  in  or  observers  of  that  8])ectacle. 

In  these  observances  the  scliools  of  Main*-  were  not  far  behind  those  of  other  States. 
Unfortunately  the  time  fell  when  only  a  part  of  our  schools  were  in  session.  Few 
of  those  which  were  in  session,  however,  failed  to  give  lit  observance  to  the  event, 
either  independently  or  in  connection  with  others,  .fudging  from  the  programmes 
of  exercises,  prejjared  by  the  committee  of  the  national  department  of  superintend- 
entshaving  the  matter  in  charge,  which  were  tlistributed  to  schools  calling  for  them, 
the  children  in  nearly  or  quite  two  thousand  dift'erent  schools  ])artieipated  in  those 
exercises.  Probably  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  children  of  Maine  on 
that  21st  day  of  October  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  national  Hag  and  of  loyalty 
to  country. 
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NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

There  was  no  one  eoiitinuonsly  char^^etl  witli  the  earo  of  this  exhibit. 
Iloii.  E.  M.  Shaw,  conunissioner  for  the  State,  said: 

Tho  i'(liication:tl  exhibit  was  not  fairly  n*prc8tMitiitivo  of  the  St.ite,  ns  many  cities 
nn«l  towns  from  which  much  mij^ht  havo  been  cxi>ertcfl  failed  to  participate.  Diir* 
in;;  tho  months  when  those  exhibits  tdionhl  liavo  been  prei>ared  no  Bpaco  in  tho 
Liberal  Arts  Bnihlin;;  ha<l  been  assij^ned  to  New  Hampshire,  nor  was  it  certain  that 
any  wonhl  b(».  This  uncertainty  occasioned  dehiy,  and  linally  a  b»thargy  and  lack 
of  interest  which  proved  to  be  fatal. 

The  scieiitillc  department  of  DartniDUtli  College,  under  Professor 
Knggles,  made  a  fi)ie  sliowing  of  drawings,  and  the  ehemieal  depart- 
ment, under  l^rofessor  Bartlett,  made  a  limited,  b?it  very  valuable, 
exhibit  of  students-  laboratory  work. 

Several  of  the  higher  ediieational  institutions  were  repi*esented  by 
])liotograi)hs,  and  some  cities  and  towns  nnide  ])artial  exliibits  of  work 
and  showed  photographs  of  school  buildings.  The  village  schools  of 
Littleton  were  comi)letely  and  carefully  represented  by  niOunt(»d  draw- 
ings and  a  i)ortfolio  of  primary  work,  bouiul  volumes  of  work  in  language 
and  map  drawing,  a  display  of  pupils'  work  in  written  papers,  and  an 
excellent  and  extensive  herbarium.  Tlie  only  cilies  fully  represented 
were  Nashua,  Dover,  and  Portsmouth.  All  these  pn^simted  comprehen- 
sive exhibits  of  drawings,  nnmnted  and  bound,  and  of  ]>upils'  written 
work,  and  sonu»  made  exhil)its  of  clay  modeling.  A  distinctive  feature 
of  the  Dover  exhibit  was  a  line  set  of  relief  maps  made  by  pupils. 
Portsmouth  mad(»  a  large  and  creditable  exhibit  of  needlework,  and 
Nashua  a  line  display  of  work  in  language  and  literature,  in  many 
cases  illustrated,  and  in  all  tastefully  arranged.  The  Catholic  schools 
of  the  Manclu'ster  diocese  also  niado  a  magnificent  exhibit. 

The  exhibit  from  tho  State  normal  and  training  school  was  large  and 
comprehensive.  On  wing  frames  and  on  the  walls  was  disjdayed  the 
work  of  ]>npils  of  the  training  school,  in  drawing,  color.  (»tc.,lrom  the 
kimlergarten  through  tliehigli  school,  and  from  all  classes  in  tiie  normal 
school.  The  normal  school  comi)rise<l  the  range  of  work  in  drawing 
which  its  pupils  are  trained  to  tench  through  the  various  giades  of  the 
training  school,  ai.d  a  conii»lc(e  course  of  charcoal  work  from  models. 
There  were  several  frann^s  of  photograph  of  extciior  and  interior  views 
of  the  scho<d  buildings,  and  of  pupils' work  in  clay  modeling.  The 
written  work  of  pupils  was  bound  in  volumes,  showing  the  course  and 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  study  throughout  * 
the  training  ami  muMual  school  courses,  and  also  illustrating  by  papers 
and  by  plans  of  lessons  the  methods  of  professiomil  instriuition  and 
training  in  teaching  adopted  in  the  normal  school.  The  t  raining  school 
referred  to  as  a  part  of  the  normal  school  system  consists  of  the  schools 
of  the  village  of  Plymouth,  where  the  nornnil  school  is  located,  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school.  These  schools  are  under  the 
direct  n)auageiuent  of  the  institution.     This  peculiar  and  exceedingly 
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valuable  feature  of  the  iXew  ITainp8liiie  syRtem  enables  the  pupils  of 
the  normal  Kchool  to  become  profieient  in  teaching  by  daily  i>ractical 
experience  in  what  is  calhd  the  training  school,  irider  the  direct 
eye  of  the  principal.  The  principles  of  teaching  taught  in  the  normal 
ischool  are  here  practically  illustrated  and  enforced.  This  normal 
school  has  made  excellent  progress  under  its  able  principal,  Prof.  C.  C. 
IJounds,  Ph.  1).,  who  is  especially  accomplished  both  in  the  theory  and 
jiractici;  of  teaching.  The  award  prepared  by  the  individual  judge, 
Hon.  Josiah  II.  Shinn,  State  supcnnteudent  of  instruction  for  Arkan- 
sas, and  approved  by  the  board  of  judges  is  very  discriminating  and 
just. 

AWAKI>. 

Di'vclopiiu'iit  ni*  (carhrrs  by  x>rac*tico  with  ]uipilH;  guided  by  compotciit  iustructioii 
rt'gulurly  j^ivcii. 

P<'isi.st«"nt  rjr'orls  tn  put  thr  Rpirit  of  true  sciruce  teaching  into  thft  Achools  of  tho 
count ly,  thrnu'^h  impils  trained  to  this  cud. 

TliM  union  of  kindcigartim  with  ])riniary  work;  model  languago  forms  and  moral 
teacliinj^. 

(irncral  oxcrllrnce  in  original  ]d;in  of  ])raetioe  hcIiooI.  oonsrientious  devotion  to 
tin  til,  and  dilijL^rnt  clioit  at  ]>ro])rr  te;u'hing  in  color,  form,  shading,  eouBtruetioiii 
dteoration,  drr?ii;n,  and  models;  marked  eliiciency  of  th«.*  tearher-impils  who  adhcro 
to  iU  work. 

One  studying  this  exhibii,  and  fann'liar  with  eilu<*ation  in  the  State, 
<*ould  not  fail  to  render  a  hearty  tribute  of  praise  to  the  great  abilit}'' 
and  services  of  Hon.  James  Willis  Patterson,  LL.  1).,  so  long  State 
superintendent  of  ])ublie  instruction.  Other  States  attempting  similar 
steps  of  progress  failed  and  New  Hampshire  went  steadily  forward. 
This  was  especially  due  to  his  efforts  and  the  confidence  the  people  had 
in  his  leadership. 

A  wonl  should  bo  added  both  in  regard  to  the  State  normal  school 
and  Dartmouth  College.  The  normal  S(*hool  was  authorized  by  act  of 
the  legislature  passed  in  1S70.  For  this  Dr.  Iliram  Orcutt  deserves 
nnu-h  credit  as  a  member  of  the  legislature.  It  was  loc^ated  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  began  its  first  term  March  15,  1S71.  1'he  legislatures  of 
18S7  and  188!)  made  liberal  appropriations  for  new  buildings,  and  in  tho 
year  ISOl  a  schoolhouse  and  hoarding  hall  were  erc(rted.  The  school 
tirst  occupied  these  in  September,  l.s!):.*.  Jn  the  twenty-four  years  of 
its  existence  the  total  number  of  ditlercnt  pnpils  has  been  1,870,  and 
477  have  graduated  from  its  courses  of  study. 

Plymouth  is  near  the  center  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  beautiful  val- 
ley oV  the  Peniigewasset,  25  miles  south  of  the  Profile  and  Franeonia 
Notch.  It  is  on  the  Concord  and  3Iontreal  Kailroad,  at  it:^  junetion 
with  tin*.  Peniigewasset  V^dley  Pailroad,  51  miles  north  of  Concord  and 
120  miles  from  Boston. 

Dartmouth  <:olIege,  located  on  the  Connecticut  River,  in  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  and  reached  via  Norwich,  a  station  on  the  Vermont  Central 
Kailroad,is  the  outgrowth  of  a  school  which  Eleazar  Wheelock  opened 
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in  liis  home  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  December  18, 1754,  for  the  Christian 
education  of  Indian  boys.  The  school,  however,  was  known  as  Moor's 
Indian  Charity  School,  so  named  from  Joshua  Moor,  who  in  the  follow- 
ing year  contributed  a  house  and  2  acres  of  laud.  In  17G4  30  scholars 
were  in  attendance,  of  whom  about  one-half  were  En^jlish  students  pre- 
paring to  serve  as  missionaries  to  the  Indians. 

Funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  were  received  from  various 
sources — from  private  individuals,  from  the  general  courts  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bjiy  and  of  New  IIflnip>hire,  but  chietly  from  Great  Britain, 
where  the  enterprise  had  awakened  the  greatest  interest.  Through 
the  agency  largely  of  Samson  Occom,  the  Indian  preacher  who  made 
the  tour  of  Kngland  and  Scotland  in  17G5,  the  sum  of  £10,000  was 
raised,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  board  of  trustees,  with  the 
Earl  of  Dartmout  h  at  its  head.  As  the  residt  of  this  endowment  it  was 
determined  by  Dr.  AVheelock  to  enlarge  the  purpose  of  the  school, 
especially  to  reach  *'  a  greater  proportion  of  English  youth,"  and  to 
change  its  location.  Various  pro[)osals  for  a  site  were  nmde,  but  after 
careful  investigation  the  site  chosen  was  the  township  of  llanover,  in 
the  region  of  Cowas  or  Coos,  in  the  province  of  Xew  Ilampshire. 
Apart  from  the  nearness  of  this  site  to  the  Canadian  Indians,  the 
determining  reason  for  the  choice  seems  to  have  been  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  location,  aiul  the  fact  that  it  was  the  natural  center  of 
"more  than  two  hundred  towns  chartered,  settled,  or  about  to  be 
settled."  removal  to  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  also  gave  the 
assurance  of  a  charter,  which  it  had  thus  far  been  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  charter  was  given  by  (iov<'rnor  »7ohn  Wentworth  in  the  name  of 
King  (Jeorge  III,  and  bore  the  date  of  December  l.S,  1709.  A  draft  of 
the  charter  submitted  by  Whe<»lock  received  important  modifications 
from  the  governor.  In  particular  he  rejected  the  suggestion  of  a  coordi- 
nate lH)ard  of  trust(»es  in  (Ireat  Ihitain.  lie  gave  to  the  college  the  name 
of  Lord  Dartmouth,  its  most  active  patron  in  (Jreat  r>ritain,  altluuigh 
Wheelock  had  proposes!  to  the  governor  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  Went- 
worth; and  instead  of  incorporating  it  as  a  "school'' or  "academy" 
he  adopted  a  hint  from  Wlieelock's  i)ostscript  and  made  it  a  "college.*' 
The  tirst  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  the  governor  with  three  of  his 
council,  the  speaker  of  the  Xew  llampshire  house  of  representatives, 
one  member  of  the  Connecticut  colonial  governnu'ut,  and  six  Connecti- 
cut clergymen  selected  by  Dr.  Wheelock. 

Dr.  Wheelock  was  elected  president  of  the  college*,  with  ]\Ir.  Bezaleel 
Woodwai'd,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1701,  as  his  asso(»iate.  The  first 
class  of  four  students  was  graduated  in  1771,  the  commencement  being 
attended  by  tin*  governor  of  the  province  of  New  llamj^shire  and  a 
company  of  gentlemen  fnmi  Portsmouth,  who  nuule  their  way  in  part 
through  almost  trackless  forests. 

The  school  which  Dr.  Wheelock  had  brought  with  him  from  Lebanon, 
Conn,^  consisting  of  18  whites  and  0  Indians,  was  put  into  the  charge 
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of  I^fr.  Diivul  McClure.  It  was  made  au  iii(lei»cu(Ieiit  institution,  with 
a  Si'parate  charter,  to  be  known  as  Moor^s  School.  This  school  was 
maintained  as  late  as  1840.  It  still  retains  its  charter,  has  a  board  of 
trustees,  and  holds  a  small  endowment. 

Two  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  coUejire  materially  affected  its 
character  and  growth.  First,  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  support 
of  its  patrons  in  Great  Britain,  especially  during  the  Eevolutionary 
war;  second,  the  hiwsuit  between  the  college  and  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  for  the  control  of  the  college,  which  resulted  in  a  final 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  the 
trustees  of  Dartmouth  College.  The  decision  was  rendered  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1819.  Since  the  reestablishment  of  the  college  by  this  decision, 
its  history  has  followed  the  general  coui'se  of  educational  progress  iu 
New  England. 

Other  institutions  have  from  time  to  time  been  associated  with  or 
inc(>ri)orated  into  the  college. 

The  Dartmouth  Medical  College  dates  from  the  establishment  iu 
]  70S  of  ii  professorship  of  medicine  in  the  college,  fii'st  filled  by  Dr. 
Katlian  Smith,  wlio  was  instrumental  in  its  establishment.  The  college 
is  under  the  general  control  of  the  trustees  of  Dartmcmth  College,  by 
which  body  degrees  are  <!onlerred,  but  the  management  of  its  affairs 
is  counnitted  to  the  medical  faculty.  Associated  with  the  medical  col- 
lege is  the  J\Iary  Hitchcock  Hospital  established  in  1893,  the  memorial 
gift  of  Hiram  Hitchcock,  esq.,  of  Hanover. 

The  Chandler  School  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  established  in  1851  by 
a  resolution  of  the  trustees,  in  acceptance  of  a  sum  bequeathed  to 
them  in  trust  by  Abiel  Chandler,  esq.,  "for  the  establishment  and  sup- 
port of  a  permanent  department  or  school  of  instruction  in  the  college 
in  the  iiractical  and  useful  arts  of  life,"  was  more  formally  incorporated 
into  the  college  by  the  joint  action  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  and 
the  viisitors  of  the  Chandler  School  in  1893,  and  is  now  known  as  the 
Chandler  scientific  course  in  the  college,  leading  u])  to  the  degree  of 
B.  S. 

In  18CG  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Meehanic 
Arts  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Congressional  land  grant,  autliorizing  its  location  in  Hanover  in  con- 
nection with  Dartmouth  College.  Its  board  of  trustees  w^as  appointed 
partly  by  the  governor  and  council  and  partly  by  the  corporation  of 
Dartmouth  College.  In  1S92  this  arrangement  between  the  State  and 
Dartmouth  Collejic  was  discontinued,  and  the  New"  Hami)shiro  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  was  removed  to  Durham.  The 
buildings  and  land  which  had  been  occupied  by  it  became  the  property 
of  Dartmouth  College  through  the  grant  of  the  State  or  by  purchase. 

The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering,  established  in  18G7  by  the 
bequest  of  Gen.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  is  essentially  a  graduate  school,  cov- 
ering a  course  of  two  years,  and  conferring  the  degree  of  civil  engineer. 
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The  fiiiuls  of  the  school  are  in  charge  of  the  trustees  of  the  college, 
but  its  artairs  are  managed  by  a  board  of  overseers,  which  is  a  elose 
corporation. 

The  piesideiicy  of  the  c<>llege  has  been  hehl  as  follows:  Elcazar 
Wheelock,  1709-.1770;  John  AVhcelock,  1770-1815;  Francis  Browu, 
1S15-1S20;  Daniel  Dana,  1820-1821;  Bennett  Tyler,  1821-lvS28;  Nathan 
Lord,  182,S-1803;  Asa  Dodge  Smith,  18(53-1877;  Samuel  Colcord  Bart- 
lett,  1877-1892;  William  Jewett  Tucker,  181)3  to  date. 

MASSACnUSETTS. 

The  public  school  exhibit  of  the  State  of  Massjichusetts  was  com- 
plete in  the  sense  that  it  exhibited  work  of  every  kind  done  in  tho 
public  and  normal  schools  of  the  State  from  the  crude  atten]X)t3  of  the 
little  chihlren  in  the  kindergartens  t«)  the  line  art  disx)lay  of  the  uoruial 
art  school;  from  tlie  first  beginnings  of  scholastic  eilucatiou  in  the 
prinmry  grades  to  the  work  of  the  x)ui)ils  just  taking  their  college  exami- 
nations; every  phase  of  school  life  was  shown.  The  exhibit  was  incom- 
l>lete  in  the  sense  that  it  did  not  represent  the  work  of  the  entire  State. 
Of  the  252  cities  and  towns,  only  40  sent  work  wliich  gives  a  i)ictare  of 
the  school  system  in  operation,  and  nmny  nl'  tliesc  exhibits  show  only 
partially  the  work  that  is  done.  This  fact  is  olVset,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  cities  and  towns  of  every  size,  and  schools  of  every  griide  and 
character  are  shown,  so  that  while  the  picture  is  not  comiilete  it  is  true 
and  satisfactory. 

The  collection  shown,  by  the  boanl  of  education  gives  a.  g(K)d  ideal 
view  of  the  work  which  this  dignified  body  does,  and  the  charact-er  of 
the  school  system  of  tlie  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  this  system  is  the  control  of  the  public  schools  by  the  local 
committees  so  far  as  the  choice  of  teachers,  methods  of  teaching,  and 
courses  of  study  arc  concerned,  lender  the  law  local  committees  are 
sui)reme,  and  from  this  fart  arises  the  greatest  j^ossible  diversity  iu 
subjects  and  methods  of  study.  Tlie  system  has  its  disadvantages, 
which  are  ai)parent  wherever  the  system  is  ciuitrasted  with  that  of 
States  having  a  State  course  of  study  with  a  strong  central  authority. 
Connnittees  and  teachers  are  continually  making  experiments  along 
lines  that  have  been  jiroved  to  lead  to  no  good  result  by  many  former 
experiments.  Pupils  nu»ving  from  one  city  or  town  to  another  arc 
placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  because  of  thedillerent  studies  pursued 
in  different  ])laees.  On  the  other  lunul,  the  advantages  of  this  system 
are  seen  in  the  wonderful  activity  of  teachers  and  school  officials,  in 
the  multitude  of  original  investigations  which  are  made  in  every  portion 
of  the  State,  in  the  emulation  Avhich  exists  between  tho  different  com- 
munities, and  in  the  constant  eftV>rt  to  secure  for  the  local  organization 
all  that  is  best  in  modern  a])pliances  ami  modern  methods.  The  exhibit 
of  the  board  showed  a  complete  series  of  its  annual  rei)orts  from  1838 
to  1S02.     These  reports  are  much  more  than  tabulated  statements  of 
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attdMliiiico  ami  (^\i>eiMlitnros  in  an  extensive  x>»il>li^'  school  sj-slem. 
Tlit'y  ionn  a  history  of  edueiition  in  tliis  country,  so  far  as  progress  has 
been  made  in  subjects  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction;  the  great 
(|nestions  of  organization  and  discipline,  of  the  means  and  ends  of 
public,  school  education  are  here  discussed  l»y  the  foremost  tliinkers  of 
the  <l<iy,  and  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

A  series  of  maps  gives  the  location  of  the  training  schools  and 
classes  maintained  by  the  various  cities  and  towns  throughout  tlio 
State  to  sui)ph*ment  the  normal  school  instruction;  the  places  at  which 
teachei's'  institute's  have  been  held  during  three  successive  years; 
expi^ises  incurred  by  the  various  cities  and  towns  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  pu[)ils  to  and  from  school;  and  giring  the  location  of  cities  and 
towns  which  have  local  sui)erLn  ten  deuce.  Incidentally  the  last  map 
exhibits  the  extent  to  which  the  system  of  local  superintendence  lias 
reached,  and  pro])hesies  that  within  a  few  years  the  entire  teaching 
for<(»  of  the  State  will  bounder  the  direction  of  skilled  local  supcriu- 
tendiMits:  statistics  of  attendance  and  expenditure;  of  the  iirei)aratiou 
of  tearlicrs  for  their  work;  of  tea(!hers  of  the  dilferent  sexes;  of  coui- 
paraliv(^  wa^es;  the  atten<lance  in  evening  schools;  the  incresising 
expcndituie  for  jniblic  schools;  the  average  membership  in  xmblio 
schools;  im])orlanr  dates  in  the  history  of  the  public  school  system 
and  the  e:\t<»nt  of  sni)ervision;  text-books  and  supplies;  and  convey- 
ing pupils  to  and  from  S(*hool  are  shown  in  a  series  of  charts  in  a 
graphic  and  forcible  manner.  Two  large  jiortfolios  contain  the  admin- 
istrative forms  used  l)y  the  school  committees  and  school  superin- 
tendents throughout  the  State,  and  form  a  suggestive  and  helpful 
exhibition  of  the  fertilitv  of  the  minds  of  school  authorities,  the  care 
an<l  time  devoted  to  securing  the  best  possible  execution  of  the  laws 
and  rules  governing  the  schools  of  the  State.  A  large  map  shows,  as 
well  as  a  map  can  show,  the  location  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
State.  Its  one  distinctive  lesson  is  that  every  portion  of  the  State  is 
covered  with  schoolhouses,  arid  that  every  child  who  is  in  its  borders 
may  receive  at  least  the  elements  of  a  good  edu(Mtion.  Another  chart 
shows  the  location  and  number  of  free  libraries  in  the  State;  its  prin- 
cipal lesson  li(\s  in  the  fact  that  07  per  cent  of  the  ])opulation  of  the 
Stati*  have  access  to  a  free  i)ublic  library  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
municipality. 

PaMii)hlets  for  public  distribution  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  sys- 
tem and  its  principal  historic  features.  Among  them  all  public  stat- 
utes of  the  State  relating  to  public  instruction,  with  annotations  and 
explanations;  an  hist(U'ical  sketch  of  tlie  growth  of  the  Massachusetts 
public  sch(;ol  sj'stem;  a  descriptive  sketch  of  its  salient  features;  a 
descriptive  skettrh  of  teachers'  training  schools  and  classes;  an  account 
of  the  recent  movement  to  promote  nature  study;  an  account  of  the 
movement  to  provide  free  transportation  for  pupils  when  it  is  advisable 
to  discontinue  rural  schools;  historical  account  of  the  instruction  iu 
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drawiug,  and  of  music;  a  report  of  the  free  library  commission  of  the 
Btate;  c(»pie8  of  the  course  of  study  reoomiueiuled  for  use  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State;  historical  account  of  the  normal  schools. 

Closely  connected  with  the  exhibit  of  the  board  of  education  is  the 
exhibit  of  the  State  normal  schools.  This  exhibit  shows  by  a  series 
of  i)hotographs  the  means  of  instruction  provided  in  the  five  normal 
schools  of  the  State;  by  si)eciniens  of  the  pupils'  work  it  shows  the 
character  of  the  work  secured,  and  by  charts  and  otiier  methods  it 
shows  the  <!Ourses  of  study  pursued  and  the  methods  of  instruction 
adopted.  The  normal  schools  of  the  State  of  ^Massachusetts  are  organ- 
ized upon  the  folh)\viiig  plan:  The  work  of  the  school  is  twofold: 
(1)  JMirely  professiounl  instruction,  munely,  instruction  in  educational 
psychology,  in  the  [)rincii)les  of  education,  in  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  and  their  historical  devcloi^nient;  (2)  in  the  presentation 
and  study  of  various  branches  of  human  learning  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  best  methods  of  teaching  these  branches — that  is,  various 
branches  of  study  pursued  in  tlie  public  schotds  are  reviewed  and 
studied  in  the  normal  schools,  but  always  with  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  best  method  of  presenting  these  studies  to  pupils,  the  • 
normal  pupils  thereby  acMpiiring  a  fresh  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
investigated,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  good  methods  of  teaching 
the  branches.  All  but  one  of  these  schools  provide  opixutunities  for 
pupils  to  put  into  i)ractice  the  principles  and  methods  which  they  learn 
in  their  studies,  the  practice  school  forming  an  imi)ortant  and  essential 
portion  of  the  normal  school.  They  do  not  go  to  the  extent  of  the 
famous  Cook  County  Normal  School  in  making  the  practice  school  the 
center  of  observation  and  inference  for  the  entire  work  of  the  school. 

Of  the  vanous  cities  and  towns  contributing  to  the  exhibit,  r»oston  is 
by  far  the  most  prominent.  It  shows  work  of  every  character  done  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  <^ity,  over  a  hundred  dill'erent  subjects  in  all 
being  illustrated,  and  gives  work  from  every  schoolroom  and  hiboratory 
in  the  city.  Immense  portfolios,  huge  volumes,  and  large  walls  are 
devoted  to  this  display.  Photographs  alone  occupy  twenty-five  largti 
albums,  and  give  a  truthful  representation  of  the  means  of  instruction 
alTorded  by  this  city.  All  the  usual  subjects  of  instruction  are  illus 
trated  fully,  and  so  related  to  the  course  of  study  and  accompanied  by 
such  full  explanations  of  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  of  the  pui)ils  was  done  that  one  is  able  to  study 
the  exhibit  with  case  and  satisfaction.  The  display  in  drawing  covers 
the  entire  lield,  from  Mrs.  Cutler's  course  in  luimary  form  and  color 
work  to  the  elaborate  work  of  the  evening  drawing  schools.  The  dra^v  - 
ing  display  shown  is  of  greatest  merit.  The  model  drawings  and  <lesigns 
from  the  high  schools  are  also  remarkably  fine.  The  illustrations  in  t  he 
volumes  of  i)upils'  work  are  full  and  excellent  in  books  devoted  to 
scientitic  studies,  especially  in  the  high  school  department;  but  the 
ordinary  work  for  the  grammar  and  primary  grades  does  not  contain 
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tho  same  kind  of  illustration  that  appears  in  the  work  of  some  of  the 
schools  in  other  cities  of  the  State.  The  exhibit  iu  the  varioas  depart- 
ments of  manual  training  iu  Boston  is  very  full^  and  is  excellent  in 
every  particular.  Photographs  show  clearly  the  conditions  under 
which  this  work  is  done,  and  the  illustrative  work  of  pupils  shows  the 
courses  of  study  and  the  character  of  the  work  secured.  In  sewing 
the  entire  course  of  study  is  shown  by  numerous  examples  of  pupils' 
work.  In  large  albums  and  in  a  number  of  show  cases  are  completed 
garments.  Photographs  show  the  pupils  at  work,  with  entire  classes 
dressed  in  clothing  which  they  have  made  with  their  own  hands.  The 
work  iu  sewing  is  develoi)ed  in  general  along  sloyd  principles — that  is, 
every  x)roeess  taught  is  applied  at  once  in  the  making  of  some  com- 
pleted article.  In  woodwork  there  are  three  systems  now  in  use  in  the 
Boston  granunar  schools — these  called  Eliot  school  course,  as  arranged 
by  Mr.  Leavitt;  the  course  in  sloyd,  as  arranged  by  Mr.  Larssen,  and 
the  course  arranged  by  Mr.  Eddy.  The  work  in  each  of  these  three 
exhibits  shows  rareful  thought  and  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
moters, and  the  fact  that  the  three  courses  are  in  use  side  by  side  indi- 
cates the  determination  of  the  city  to  solve  by  long-continued  experi- 
ment the  problem  of  the  best  form  of  manual  training  for  common 
Bc^hools.  What  the  outcome  will  be  is  uncertain.  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  course  of  Mr.  Larssen,  either  in  its  present  form  or 
in  some  moditied  form,  is  likely  to  become  a  standard  system  for  the 
schools  of  lower  grade.  Whether  the  i)rinciples  of  sloyd  can  be  prop- 
erly carried  to  schools  of  higher  grades  is  an  open  question,  as  is  also 
the  general  (question  of  what  models  to  employ. 

Some  of  the  special  exhibits  of  the  city  may  be  briefly  mentioned 
as  follows:  Work  in  kindergarten  is  chanwjterized  by  the  delicacy  of 
color  employed  in  the  materials  used  by  children,  and  the  wonderful 
perfection  of  the  children's  work.  Clay  modeling  is  of  a  high  degree 
of  excellence.  The  work  in  the  English  language,  from  the  lowest 
priiilary  to  the  last  year  in  the  high  school,  is  of  exceptional  interest 
and  importance  because  of  the  success  attained  in  the  teaching  of 
this  important  branch.  The  e;chibit  shows  that  Boston's  reputation  in 
this  direction  is  well  founded,  and  the  i)refaces  of  the  teachers  explain- 
inj<  tlieir  methods  of  teaching  form  a  treatise  of  remarkable  value. 
The  character  of  the  penmanship  in  this  exhibit  is  similar  to  that  in 
most  cities.  The  form  of  the  letters  used  in  copies  is  that  known  as 
the  Spencerian  style.  There  is  an  absence  of  shading,  and  the  elTect 
in  the  best  si)eclmens  is  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  the  work  is  legible 
when  the  ink  is  of  good  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evidently 
written  with  great  painstaking  and  very  sloAvly,  and  the  x>robleni  of 
beautiful,  legible,  rapid  handwriting  seems  not  to  have  been  generally 
solved  throughout  the  city.  Perhaps  most  should  begin  the  use  of  the 
pen  earlier  in  the  course. 
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The  (listingai»liiiig  chnracteristic  of  the  Boston  Orawing  is  the  large 
uuiuber  of  orlgiual  designs.  The  division  of  elementary  drawing,  which 
has  now  become  common  thronghout  Massachusetts,  namely,  mechaa- 
ical,  decorative,  and  illustrative,  seems  not  to  be  carried  on  with  unison 
throughout  the  entire  grammar  course.  One  of  the  results  of  this  expo- 
sition will  be  to  secure,  on  the  part  of  the  drawing  teachers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  greater  attention  to  pictorial  drawing;  but  this  should 
not  bo  used  to  the  exclusion  of  design  and  geometrical  drawing;  the 
three  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

A  relief  map  of  Xorth  America,  which  had  been  made  fi*om  a  news- 
X)aper  soaked  in  warm  water,  is  the  best  relief  map  in  the  exhibit. 
The  work  in  relief  maps  in  the  public  schools  should  be  made  in  all 
cases  as  correct  as  i)()ssible  in  point  of  elevation  and  borders.  In  the 
X)roduction  of  these  maps  contour  maps  should  be  used  as\  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  methods  adopted  by  ]>rofessional  makers  of  relief  maps 
is  xnobably  the  best.  One  large  <and  accurate  and  beautiful  map,  of 
which  all  the  pupils  in  the  room  have  had  a  hand  in  the  making,  will 
prove  of  nuich  greater  value  than  many  batches  in  putty  and  pulp 
made  by  individual  pupils,  and  ending  in  nothing  better.  It  would 
be  well  if  a  good  relief  map  of  the  State  could  be  placed  in  every 
schoolioom  in  each  State.  AVherever  possible,  pujuls  in  the  room 
should  nuike  the  map  from  the  contour  maps  jHiblished  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Where  this  is  impracticable,  the  city  or  State  should  furnish  a 
good  map  of  this  character.  From  this  may  be  taught^  better  than 
from  any  other  source,  a  host  of  facts  i)ertaiuijig  to  the  drainage  of 
tho  State,  the  chanuiter  of  its  inoductions,  the  varieties  of  its  climate, 
and  the  historical  development  of  its  nianufactures  and  commerce.  An 
interesting  maj)  showing  these  facts  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Russian 
section. 

The  exhibit  of  the  normal  school  of  the  city  of  Boston  shows  very 
fully  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  this  institution.  The  school 
has  an  honorable  history,  and  it  has  had  a  great  influence  in  maintain- 
ing and  improving  the  character  of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the 
city. 

From  the  girls'  high  school  comes  a  volume  of  rare  value,  a  descri|)- 
tion  of  the  art  collectitms  of  this  school,  and  a  catalogue  of  its  libraries. 

From  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  arc  papers  in  geography, 
history,  arithmetic,  physiology,  and  English  that  would  do  credit  to 
pupils  whose  senses  are  all  in  a  iiornml  state,  with  sloyd  work  of  a 
very  high  degree  of  excellence. 

The  views  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  Scho()l,ju8t  opened  in  Boston, 
show  the  acconnnodations  which  Boston  has  prepared  for  a  manual 
training  high  school.  A  remarkable  fact  connect(»d  with  this  high 
school  is  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  applied  for  admission  at  its 
oi)ening  session.  Xearly  as  many  pui)ils  have  applied  for  admission  to 
its  lowest  class  as  the  entire  building  is  capable  of  accommodating. 
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Tlio  rcsalt  is  tliat  the  city  lias  at  once  made  prcparationa  for  buildiug 
an  additional  scliool  of  the  same  character. 

A  militiiiy  organization  is  maintained  by  its  high  schools.  The  boys 
of  the  various  high  schools  form  one  regiment,  commanded  by  officers 
selected  from  their  number.  Each  of  the  schools  is  organized  as  a 
battiilion  with  several  companies,  varying  according  to  the  number  of 
stu<lents.  This  military  organization  has  been  maintained  for  a  long 
time  and  is  popular  with  the  pupils  and  with  the  community.  The 
instinct  ion  in  military  science  is  in  the  hands  of  a  8i)ecial  director  who 
devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  work. 

The  live  school  x>apers  published  by  five  of  the  high  schools  form  an 
interesting  i>ortion  of  the  Boston  exhibit.  These  papers  are  published 
and  edited  by  the  pupils  of  the  various  schools  and  reflect  credit  upon 
their  managers. 

It  is  specially  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  x)ublic  instruc- 
tion in  Doston: 

(1)  That  the  city  hohls  itself  under  solemn  obligation  to  provide  for 
every  boy  and  girl  of  school  age  edncational  facilities,  including  every 
known  pedagogical  aid  and  convenience. 

(2)  It  holds  the  education  of  every  child  obligatory.  Years  ago  Hon. 
John  J).  l*hilbrick,  the  eminent  superintendent  of  public  instruction^ 
under  whom  the  schools  rose  to  their  great  excellence,  said  that  not 
over  one  child  in  a  hundred  of  school  age  could  be  found  uninstructed. 

(.'))  Added  to  the  general  excellence  of  its  elementary  schools  is 
manual  training,  beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  reaching  by 
means  of  clay  modeling,  sewing,  and  woodwork  all  the  pupils  of  this 
grade. 

(4)  Its  system  of  physical  culture,  carefully  supervised  by  experts, 
exti'uding  through  all  grades  and  reaching  every  pupil. 

(5)  Its  system  of  evening  schools  crowned  with  fi  high  school. 

(0)  Its  system  of  day  high  school  instruction,  numbering  ten  schools. 
A  very  competent  judge,  after  careful  study  of  their  work,  places  them 
in  the  following  order: 

1.  Girls' liigh.  5.  Girls' Latin.  9.  l)orcli<?8ter  high. 

2.  KiJj^lish  high.  G.  Charlestown  high.         10.  nri«;htou  high. 

3.  IkOxlmry  high.  7.  West  Eoxbnry  high. 

4.  J*(\vs'  Latin.  8.  East  IJoston  high. 

And  grammar  schools: 

1.  Everett.  5.  G  its  ton.  9.  Warren. 

2.  Shurtletf.  6.  Mather.  10.  Ilancook. 
'.\.  Dwight.                             7.  Prince. 

1.  riituam.  8.  Dillaway. 

Here  every  child  in  the  city,  boy  or  girl,  who  will,  is  invited  to  a 
measurably  liberal  education,  gauged  by  former  standards,  or  to  an 
ample  preparation  for  admission  to  college.  What  a  power  for  the 
assurance  of  the  intelligence,  good  order,  and  prosperity  of  the  city ! 
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(7)  The  sacred  devotion  of  public  moneys  to  public  school  iustraction. 

(8)  The  extent  to  which  the  x>ublic  school  administration  has  been 
kept  free  from  partisanship  either  in  politics  or  religion. 

Kext  in  importance  to  the  exhibit  from  Boston  stands  the  exhibit  of 
the  city  of  Springfield.  This  exhibit  does  not  aim  to  give  a  complete 
picture  of  the  school  work  in  the  city.  It  rather  aims  to  show  the 
lines  of  work  to  which  the  school  authorities  have  given  special  atten- 
tion in  recent  years.  In  a  general  way,  these  subjects  are  arith- 
metic, drawing,  manual  training,  music,  and  writing.  The  work  in 
arithmetic  is  unitiuo  in  various  particulars.  Perhaps  it  may  be  best 
characterized  by  saying  that  in  the  lower  grades  it  is  based  ui)on  form 
study  and  elementary  geometry.  It  is  closely  coordinated  with  draw- 
ing  and  with  English.  According  to  this  plan,  mausuration  begins  in 
the  h)west  grades  and  is  continued  through  the  en  the  course.  The  area 
of  surfaces  and  the  contents  of  solids  are  discussed  and  measured  in 
grades  several  years  lower  than  is  the  custom  in  other  cities.  All  the 
^ork  in  arithmetic  is  very  full  and  carefully  illustrated,  and  no  portion 
of  the  Massachusetts  exhibit  has  been  more  carefully  studied  than  this. 
It  gives  evidence  of  most  careful  thought  and  experiment,  and  some  of 
the  results  exhibited  are  suri)rising. 

Drawing  is  shown  by  two  collections  of  charts  giving  an  epitome  of 
the  course,  and  by  large  portfolios  giving  many  examples  from  the 
work  of  pupils  in  all  grades.  These  are  systenmtically  arranged  and 
afibrd  excellent  opportunity  to  study  the  course  as  outlined  by  the 
director  in  drawing.  A  special  feature  of  the  work  is  the  excellence 
of  the  object  drawing.  Another  important  feature  is  its  correlation  to 
the  work  in  the  high  school.  For  example,  an  important  portion  of  the  ■ 
high  school  drawing  consists  in  illustration  of  the  work  doi>e  in  biology, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  The  drawing  of  the  lower  grades  looks  for- 
ward to  this  and  prepares  for  it.  The  high  8(;hool  drawing  is  shown 
only  in  api)lication  to  science  work,  and  these  applications  have  very 
high  merit.  A  feature  of  this  work  which  has  attracted  very  marked 
attention  is  the  color  work  in  botany  and  zoology.  This  work  is  done 
in  water  colors,  and  is  of  such  excellence  that  it  could  well  be  used  as 
charts  for  instruction  in  these  branches  in  the  lower  grades  of  school. 

Springfield  furnishes  the  only  exhibit  in  music  which  has  any  promi- 
nence in  the  Massachusetts  department.  This  exhibit  consists  of  the 
written  exercises  of  the  pupils,  from  dictation,  written  examinations  in 
music,  and  music  written  to  express  what  the  pupils  have  heard  sung 
or  played.  The  teacher  sings  or  plays  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils, 
and  they  write  to  the  music  which  they  hear.  This  exhibit  has  received 
a  good  deal  of  attention. 

The  work  in  manual  training  includes  work  for  every  grade  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  last  year  of  the  high  school.  It  consists  of  work  in 
paper,  clay,  wood,  and  iron,  and  the  scheme  is  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
connected  whole.    The  i)aper  modeling  and  clay  modeling  are  closely 
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connected  witL  the  work  in  drawing.  Tlie  work  in  paper  folding  and 
otLer  kindergarten  exercises  is  followed  by  simple  wood  carving  and 
other  forms  of  knife  work.  This  allndes  to  the  two  Messrs.  Kilbon^s 
well-known  course  in  manual  training  in  wood  and  iron.  This  work  is 
shown  in  large  frames  by  carefully  numbered  models  and  the  proper 
explanatory  legends.  Tlie  Kilbon  course,  as  is  well  known,  is  neither 
sloyd  nor  the  usnal  Kussian  forms  of  manual  training.  It  is,  however, 
remarkably  systematic,  and  the  results  secured  under  his  efficient 
instruction  are  such  as  to  commend  his  system. 

The  work  in  penmanship  in  the  Springfield  public  schools  is  better 
than  that  of  any  other  exhibit  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  This 
is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  instruction  given  by  the  supervisor  in 
writing,  Miss  Hill.  The  letters  are  of  the  usual  Spencerian  form,  and 
shading  is  taught  from  the  first.  Instruction  in  form  is  combined  with 
a  great  variety  of  exercises — movement  exercises.  These  exercises  are 
an  important  part  of  the  work  and  a  very  striking  feature  of  the  exhibit. 
The  results  sliow  a  style  of  handwriting  which  is  not  different  in  char- 
acter from  that  which  is  taught  in  business  schools,  and  the  excellence 
of  which  is  acknowledged.  The  selected  specimens  of  high  school 
pui)ils'  work  show  a  degree  of  facility  in  pen  work  which  it  is  difficult  to 
excel.  The  high  school  exhibit  is  confined  principally  to  work  in 
science. 

The  exhibit  from  the  Springfield  training  school  shows  the  course  of 
study  and  methods  of  training  employed  in  this  school.  Its  efficiency 
is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  skill  and  devotion  of  its  principal,  Miss 
Eead,  and  the  volume  is  a  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  work  done  in  this 
respect. 

Brookline  furnishes  a  small  but  accurate  picture  of  the  work  done 
hi  the  public  schools  of  this  remarkable  town.  The  conditions  for 
sehool  work  are  here  very  favorable.  The  town  is  so  wealthy  that  it 
can  devote  to  its  public  schools  a  large  sum  of  money  without  taxing 
itself  to  the  same  extent  that  other  communities  must  do  to  secure  a 
meager  sum  for  schools.  As  a  result,  a  great  amount  of  money  has 
been  spent  during  the  last  decade  in  the  building  and  furnishing  of 
schoolhouses  and  in  securing  the  best  available  superintendent  and 
teachers.  The  first  characteristic  which  strikes  one  in  examining  the 
Brookline  work  is  its  wonderful  extent.  A  list  of  subjects  taught  to 
pupils  of  the  common  school  ago  includes  all  the  ordinary  school 
branches,  and  drawing,  English  literature,  zoology,  botany,  domestic 
economy,  sewing,  and  work  in  wood  and  iron,  mineralogy,  physics,  and 
cheniistry.  The  appliances  for  teaching  these  subjects  are  complete  in 
every  x)articular.  Workshops,  kitchens,  and  sewing  rooms  are  provided 
freely,  and  no  effort  is  spared  to  make  the  work  of  the  school  life  a  com- 
plete epitome  of  all  that  a  child  should  learn,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
training  mind  and  body  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The  work  shown 
illustrates  all  the  features  of  this  very  comprehensive  system.     Photo- 
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graphs  give  pictures  of  sclioolhouses,  Hchoolrooms,  and  school  appli- 
ances; notable  among  the  last  are  the  art  treasures  contributed  by  Mr. 
William  H.  Lincoln,  for  many  years  a  most  efficient  member  of  the 
school  committee.  The  written  work  of  pupils  covers  nearly  all  the 
subjects  contained  in  the  course  of  study.  Some  of  the  work  wliicli 
has  received  the  most  attention  is  that  in  domestic  economy,  in  the 
natural  sciences,  and  in  sewing.  It  seems  strange  at  least  to  rea^l  ia 
the  ordinary  school  work  of  grammar  school  children  how  to  dust  a 
roon),  liow  to  sweep  a  floor,  and  how  to  wash  a  sink;  but  who  shall  say 
that  it  is  not  as  important  information  as  how  many  cities  there  are 
upon  the  Erie  Canal,  or  how  long  the  river  Lena  is!  Anotlier  remark- 
able book  is  the  one  devoted  to  sewing.  Here  the  pupil  writes  clearly 
a  description  of  what  she  proposes  to  do,  illustrates  her  comiKJsitiou 
with  appropriate  drawing,  and  then  does  the  work  which  she  has  de- 
scribed. This  work  is  attached  to  the  comi)osition,  and  so  this  three- 
fold representation  is  exhibite<I  as  a  whole. 

Brookline  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  Massachusetts  which  furnishes 
free  public  kindergartens,  and  the  work  of  these  kindergartens  is 
shown  in  frames  upon  the  wall  and  in  a  portfolio.  It  consists  of  the 
usual  work  of  kindergartens,  paper-folding,  weaving,  etc.,  and  a  few 
sx>ecial  exercises  designed  for  wall  decoration,  on  special  days.  There 
are  also  shown  several  cases  oi  collections  of  natural  objects  made  by 
the  pupils  and  the  teachers,  and  designeil  to  illustrate  the  work  in 
geography  and  natural  history.  These  cases  have  given  rise  to  the 
suggestion  that  printers'  type  cases  arc  well  adapted  to  collections  of 
this  character. 

Chelsea  shows  drawing  and  work  in  l^^nglish  for  i)ri]nary  and  grammar 
schools,  together  with  high  school  work  in  nearly  all  branches  taught 
in  Iis^ew  England  high  schools.  The  work  in  English  is  distinguished  by 
several  i)eculiarities;  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  exhibition  of 
the  superintendent's  metliod  of  teaching  reading,  known  as  the  thought 
method.  It  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  show  the  results  except  by 
statements  as  to  the  ability  with  which  the  pupils  begin  within  a  given 
time  to  read  at  sight.  By  a  series  of  photographs  of  classes  and  printed 
explanations  beneath  them,  he  shows  very  satisfactorily  the  steps  in 
his  method.  Some  of  the  prominent  features  of  this  system  are  (I) 
the  though t  always  precedes  the  exi)ression ;  (2)  all  reading  from  printed 
text-books  is  sight  reading;  (3)  in  reading  the  pupil  looks  at  his  paper 
and  not  at  his  book,  and  the  exercises  resemble  a  conversation  lesson 
more  than  an  ordinary  reading  lesson.  This  exhibit  has  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  from  educators  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
from  foreign  countries. 

A  characteristic  of  the  grammar-school  work  in  English  is  the  large 
amount  of  memorizing  literature  gems.  It  is  clear  that  this  exercise 
is  a  jdeasant  one  for  the  pui)ils,  and  its  results  must  be  benelicial  to 
their  vocabulary  and  forms  of  expression.     The  coiuse  in  drawing  is 
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shown  in  lull  and  conforms  in  general  to  the  outline  of  the  State  course. 
The  work  shown  is  good. 

A  distinguishing*  feature  of  the  work  from  the  high  school  is  the 
written  translations  of  Grec^kand  Latin  read  in  preparation  for  college, 
lilvery  pupil,  it  seems,  is  re^piired  as  a  part  of  his  work  to  make  com- 
plete written  translations  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  which  he  reads. 
T\n\  wisdom  of  this  course  is  at  least  doubtful. 

Ilolyoke  makes  no  general  display  of  its  work,  but  exhibits  some  of 
its  features  in  a  highly  attractive  way.  The  draw  uig  is  excellent,  par- 
ticularly the  model  and  object  drawing  and  historical  object  ornameat 
from  pupils  of  the  high  school.  Its  work  in  x)enmauship  is  exeelleut 
in  character  and  shows  the  most  careful  training  in  this  branch  (rf 
study.  A  volume  of  manuscript  written  and  illustrated  by  pupils  in 
the  public  s<hools  is  a  work  of  great  excellence,  and  has  attracted  much 
attention.  Ilolyoke  furnishes  a  good  number  of  relief  maps  made  from 
l)utty  and  from  puli).  These  are  painted  to  show  elevations,  and  are  sug- 
gestive of  possibilities  in  this  sort  of  work  which  are  not  often  secured. 
One  volume  gives  the  record  of  the  history  and  the  course  of  study  in 
the  normal  training  school  of  the  city.  This  school  is  considered  by 
many  observers  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  A  series 
of  historical  charts  prepared  by  pupils  of  one  of  the  grammar  schools  to 
il  hi  strati'  history  is  uni(iue  in  character  and  of  value  to  teachers  who 
examine  it. 

Maiden  furnishes  two  bound  volumes  of  high  school  work  and  a  case 
of  cliemical  products  from  the  high  school  laboratory.  The  volume  on 
physi<s  gives  the  method  of  instruction  i)ursued  in  this  study,  and 
sullicient  i)ui)ils'  work  t^  indicate  its  general  character.  The  method 
of  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  given 
and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  illustrated  draw- 
ings are  unusually  well  executed.  The  work  in  chemistry  likewise  has 
great  value.  Original  laboratoiy  note-books  in  the  solution  of  chemical 
problems  and  the  determination  of  unknowns  in  qualitative  analysis 
are  of  exctellent  character.  The  organization  and  plan  of  work  in  the 
normal  training  school  of  this  city  is  also  shown.  A  i)am])hlet  by  the 
sui>erintendent  of  schools  shows  the  metliod  of  promotion  employed  in 
this  city,  whereby  rapid  i)romotion  of  bright  pupils  is  easy.  This 
method  is  believed  to  be  uniiiue  and  very  suc(;essful  in  practice. 

Medford  shows  En<»lish,  botany,  drawing,  and  modern  languages 
from  its  high  school.  ^VU  the  work  is  good  and  some  of  it  is  excellent. 
An  herbarium  of  native  wild  llowers,  scientifically  arranged,  forms  a 
prominent  iK)rtion  of  this  exhibit. 

Pittslield  shows  drawings  of  all  grades  and  of  excellent  character. 
A  bound  volume  of  langnuge  work  in  the  grammar  grades,  a  case  of 
constru(!tion  in  cluy  and  pa[>er,  and  a  very  elaborate  and  artistic  her- 
barium of  native  llowers.  The  method  of  mounting  and  the  excellence 
of  this  work  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
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Quiucy  shows  her  drawing,  coustructioii  work,  aud  the  usual  studies 
of  primary,  grammar,  atid  high  school.  The  work  of  this  city  has  been 
much  sought  after  by  visitors  ou  account  of  the  reputation  of  so-called 
**Quincy  methods."  These  methods  have,  however,  been  so  much  mod- 
ified as  to  differ  essentially  from  the  original  methods  which  took  this 
title  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Parker.  The  methods  now  used  in 
the  city  do  not  in  general  differ  from  those  used  in  other  cities  of  MbpS- 
sachusetts.  wherever  under  the  direction  of  skillful  superintendents. 
The  work,  however,  is  excellent  in  every  line  and  worthy  of  the  study 
which  it  has  received.  This  is  i)articularly  true  in  the  nature  study 
which  has  been  exhibited  very  fully  and  in  some  particulars  more 
completely  than  that  of  any  other  city.  In  this  city  we  find  nature 
work  has  been  more  carefully  elaborated  and  systematized  and  i>ut 
upon  a  more  scientific  basis  than  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State.  The  drawing  of  Qiiincy  is  also  notable.  It  forms  a  large  part  of 
the  State  course  as  illustrated  upon  the  walls  of  the  Massachusetts 
exhibit,  and  fills  several  large  portfolios,  besides  occupying  a  large  por- 
tion of  one  of  the  winged  frames.  The  work  is  carefully  graded  and 
well  executed. 

Salem  furnishes  thirty  volumes  of  pupils'  exercises,  elegantly  bound 
in  half  calf.  These  volumes  are  in  general  of  two  kinds;  one  kind  con- 
tains annual  examinations,  the  other  contains  illustrative  lessons.  The 
work  of  Salem  differs  from  most  of  that  shown  in  the  Massachusetts 
exhibit,  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  the  work  of  entire  classes  alone,  uo 
selected  work  having  been  sent.  This  of  course  detracts  from  the 
appearance  of  the  volumes,  while  it  adds  to  their  interest.  On  the 
whole  they  give  an  admirable  picture  of  the  work  being  done  in  a  New 
England  city  which  has  clung  to  old  methods  of  instruction  for  many 
years  and  which  is  gradually  making  progress  on  modern  lines  under 
the  direction  of  Prof  William  A.  Mowry,  the  energetic  and  philosophic 
superintendent.  A  remarkable  volume  is  entitled  An  Historic  Album. 
This  album  consists  of  a  very  large  number  of  photographs  of  objects  of 
interest,  both  local  and  historical.  Salem  abounds  in  these  objects,  and 
the  pictures  have,  therefore,  great  interest  and  historic  value.  These 
photographs  have  been  taken  and  finished  by  pui)ils  in  the  S<ilem  high 
school.  With  each  photograph  is  a  descriptive  essay,  written  by  some 
pui)il  in  the  high  school  and  copied  by  means  of  a  typewriter.  These 
des(!rii)tions  show  patient  research  and  good  ability  and  a  good  degree 
of  power  in  idiomatic  and  picturesque  English.  It  has  been  said  that, 
on  the  wliole,  no  other  object  in  the  Massachusetts  educational  exhibit 
has  greater  interest  or  historic  value  tlijin  this  remarkable  volume. 
Another  album  gives  fine  photographic  views  of  the  school  buildings 
and  schools  of  Salem.  The  high  school  also  sends  a  copy  of  its  library 
catalogue,  showing  that  the  library  of  the  school  is  large  and  has  been 
selected  with  great  wisdom  and  care.  Another  valuable  feature  of  the 
Salem  exhibit  is  the  framed  pictures  of  rooms  decorated  under  the  direc- 
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tiou  of  Hoss  Turner,  esq.,  for  the  i)uriK)S6  of  art  decoratiou  iu  the  pub- 
lic ^^cllool8.  The  indueuce  of  Salem  iu  this  particular,  aud  of  Boston 
that  bei^au  a  similar  work  about  the  same  time,  will  be  far-reachiug  in 
this  important  work. 

Somerville  shows  work  iu  color,  drawing,  in  nature  study,  iu  elemen- 
tary sciei)l;e,  iu  language,  iu  geography,  and  iu  sewiug.  Somerville  is 
one  of  the  few  places  iu  Massachusetts  that  support  free  kiudergarteus, 
the  others  beiug  Bostou,  Cambridge,  Lowell,  Newton,  aud  Brookliue. 
The  course  iu  color  is  very  elaborate  and  systematic,  and  the  drawing 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Balch  is  excellent.  The  course  iu  sewing 
.  is  carefully  graded  and  arranged,  and  its  method  of  exhibition  could 
hardly  be  improve<l.  The  i)rocesses  taught  aud  their  application  in 
completed  garments  till  about  fifteen  show  cases  and  form  a  very 
attractive  and  instructive  exhibit. 

Waltham  shows  only  drawing  aud  mauual  training.  Drawing  from 
the  evening  schools  and  from  the  high  school  is  excellent.  The  manual 
training  shows  Mr.  Schwartzes  completed  course,  so  far  as  was  devel- 
oped at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Exposition.  This  course  is 
original  with  Mr.  Schwartz  iu  many  of  its  features.  lie  follows  sloyd 
princii)les,  but  his  models  are  somewhat  different  from  those  of  other 
tea<:hers  of  manual  training.  Moreover,  he  carries  the  sloyd  principle 
into  work  for  high  school  x)upils,  including  work  in  irou.  His  exhibit 
has  received  much  attention,  ami  has  great  excellence. 

Wchtfield  shows  high  school  work  only.  One  volume  is  devoted  to 
physics,  another  to  business  practice  and  bookkeeping,  another  to 
chemistry,  botany,  i)hy8iology,  and  another  to  English.  All  the  work 
in  these  volumes  is  characterized  by  excellent  penmanship  and  general 
ai)pearanee  of  neatness,  and  are  very  creditable  to  tlie  school.  The 
work  in  bookkeeping  and  business  practice  gives  a  picture  of  the  com- 
mercial part  of  the  school  justly  celebrated  for  its  efficiency.  The  work 
in  chemistry  and  physics  is  laboratory  work  of  a  high  order.  The  wotk 
in  Eu'^lish  is  carefully  arranged  and  graded.  In  addition  to  the  bound 
volumes  the  school  has  sent  several  of  its  exercise  books,  not  prepared 
for  the  Exposition,  but  showing  very  clearly  that  the  work  of  the  bound 
volumes  is  but  a  fair  samx)le  of  the  work  ordinarily. 

Worcester  devotes  one  bound  volume  to  the  work  of  its  primary 
schools,  seven  volumes  to  the  work  of  its  grammar  grades,  and  three 
to  the  woik  of  its  classical  high  school.  The  primary  work  is  taken 
from  the  third  grade  only,  and  shows  the  results  of  the  ordinary  man- 
ner of  teaching  the  ordinary  branches  of  study  in  this  grade.  The 
volumes  devoted  to  the  grammar  schools  show  the  results  obtained  in 
these  schools.  The  methods  of  teaching  seem  to  have  some  degree  of 
originality  and  to  be  generally  good.  The  course  of  study  has  not  been 
seriously  aHected  by  modern  notions  and  knowledge,  and  facility  in  its 
use  seems  to  be  a  primary  purpose  of  school  authorities.  In  following 
out  this  object  they  reach  good  results.     One  volume  from  this  city  is 
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unique  aud  valuable.  It  consists  of  pupils'  uiontlily  record  books. 
These  monthly  record  books  are  au  attempt  to  adapt  the  French  sys- 
tem to  American  conditions,  and  seem  to  be  successful.  The  record 
books  are  i>repared,  however,  not  for  the  instructor,  as  in  France,  but 
for  the  parents,  and  are  shown  to  the  parents  every  month.  The  sug- 
gestion which  Worcester  makes  in  this  line  is  worthy  of  being  taken 
up  and  used  in  other  places  with  a  view  to  find  the  best  method  of 
using  the  monthly  record  book. 

The  high  scliool  VQlumes  contain  the  usual  work  of  the  classical  high 
schools,  with  a  record  of  the  work  of  the  school  in  preparing  its  pupils 
for  college.  The  record  is  au  lionorable  one  and  it  seenjs  to  have  a  high 
degree  of  success.  All  the  work  shown  is  good  and  some  is  very  strik- 
ing and  suggestive.  The  drawing  from  Worcester  inimary  and  gram- 
mar schools  is  limited  in  amount  and  consists  mostly  of  bound  drawing 
books  selected  from  the  vai-ious  schools  in  the  city.  This  method  of 
exhibiting  has  tlie  advantage  of  showing  actual  results  secured  in  the 
regular  work.  Drawings  from  the  high  school  are  excellent  and  indi- 
cate a  high  quality  of  teaching.  T)ie  sketches  in  water  color  have  been 
particularly  admired.  An  album  of  photograplis  shows  the  school 
buildings  of  the  city  and  the  classes  at  work.  A  series  of  relief  maps 
illustrates  the  careful  work  done  in  geography.  Framed  x)hotographs 
of  school  buildings  aud  classes  taken  by  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
show  the  extent  of  amateur  photo grai)hy  among  school  children.  The 
evening  drawing  schools,  long  known  as  an  initiative  ellbrt  in  this 
direction,  make  a  display  of  mechanical,  decorative,  and  pictorial  draw- 
ing which  does  great  credit  to  pupils  and  instructor.  With  this  work 
is  a  series  of  i)laster  casts  from  the  hands  of  x>"pils  in  this  school. 
These  are  well  executed. 

Since  the  exhibition,  the  ilou.  J.  W.  l)i(kinson  has  resigned  aud 
closed  his  seventeen  years'  service  as  the  executive  oiTicer  of  the  State 
board  of  education.  In  i)arting  with  the  schools  and  his  associates  in 
their  administration,  it  can  be  no  small  source  of  satisfaction  to  liim 
that  this  exhibition  could  set  forth  the  i)ublic  school  work  of  the  State 
in  a  condition  so  far  advanced  in  comparison  with  any  other  civilized 
Comnnmwealth  represented  at  Chicago.  The  cflective  inllucnce  of  the 
exhibit  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  constant  presence  and 
unfailing  courtesy  of  Professor  Gay  and  his  assistant.  Professor  Gay 
not  only  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  educational  i)r()gress  of  the 
State,  but  was  able  to  give  much  educational  history  which  threw  light 
upon  present  conditions. 

HARVARD   UNm?R8ITY. 

The  exhibit  of  Harvard  University  was  a  delight  to  studicms  visitors. 
What  an  unfolding  to  the  eye  of  the  results  of  the  subtle  forces  and 
processes  of  education !  What  a  history !  What  a  revelation  of  the 
sources  of  history !    Educators  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  President 
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Charles  W.  VAint  for  tlie  eoiiceptiuu  of  the  exhibit,  and  the  unfolding 
of  that  eoncei)tion  in  the  material  eollei'tcd  and  its  arrangement.  There 
was  no  lack  of  exi>lanatory  prints  freely  siii)plied,  and  the  courteous 
exphmntions  of  Professor  Cummings  and  his  Avife,  and  others  in  charge, 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  by  American  or  foreign  observers.  But  this 
the  oh  lest  and  most  hirgely  attended  of  our  institutions  of  superior 
instruction,  by  thus  leading  in  the  exhibit  of  education,  onlyi)erformed 
the  part  which  would  naturally  be  assigned  to  it,  and  reasonably  ex- 
pected of  it.  The  method  and  matter  of  the  exhibit  deserve  the  great 
commendations  bestowed.  J>(  sides  giving  awards  to  the  several  depart- 
ments of  tlu».  university  the  board  of  judges  enumerated  the  points  of 
excclh'nce  as  folh>ws: 

(I)  Tor  itH  rxtciit,  varioty,  and  oticctivencss  iu  tho  scientific  preaeutatiou  of  odn- 
catioiinl  niittln ids.  rt.'soiirros,  ninX  eqiiipuxMit,  and  fi>r  generous  cooperation  in  the 
eflVirt  of  tln»  CobuMliian  Kxponition  to  stimulato  interest  in  o-iliication,  and  inter- 
clinnge  of  experience  anion;;  toiielicra.  stndentH,  and  edncationnl  institutions. 

(LM  Tor  till'  riinii)letc  and  scientific  liiKtory  of  the  growth  mid  e<|nipmeut  of  Har- 
vard ruiv«!r8ity  artauendovviMl  institution,  exUibiteilin  a  coherent  series  of  stiitistioal 
cliaits,  i-oluivd  dia.:;ranis,  and  publications;  showing  the  annual  increase  in  teachers, 
HtiuU'nts,  coiirscsof  instniction,  income-yielding  funds, and  cxpenditnn^;  thogrowth 
and  pn*s«.*Mt  rfs<»nr<'«'s  nf  general,  spf-cial,  and  dopnrtmental  libraries;  tho  increased 
nnnu:il  ex]»onditnri-H  for  Hcli<darHliips,-  frllowslnp.s,  and  other  aid  to  students;  the 
number  of  d<'fxrerfl  conferred,  and  the  geographical  cliHtribution  of  students. 

(:i)  For  VA^l  ivHounrs  of  Harvard  I'liiversity  manifest  in  cndownients,  buildings, 
niuseum.s,  lalMuaLories,  observatories,  ami  other  i>roperty  d«5Voted  to  university  pur- 
jHi^cs,  and  lor  extensive  ei|uii)meMt  in  number  of  teach<'rfl,  library  resources,  ax>X)ii-. 
ratus  fur  in^trintion,  ami  facilities  for  sj>ecial  investigation  and  research. 

(i  Fnr  tlir  great  number  and  variety  of  departments  represented  in  the  faculty 
of  arts  and  si'ienees;  for  the  completeues-*  of  their  equipnient  in  teachers,  libraries, 
museums,  and  collections;  for  the  great  number  and  variety  of  courses  olferod,  and 
ft»r  tlie  rx(t*plion;:l  oj)portuiiitir.s  oliered  for  selection,  study,  and  research  thus  opou 
to  undrrjjraduates  and  <»tlu'r  stu:bMits. 

(.")  I'or  tlu'  exfe])tional  facilities  in  academic  trnining,  advanced  study,  and 
resear<h  open  to  nienilx^rs  of  tho  graduate  school  and  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees. 

(())  For  the  size,  number  r.nd  imi)ort;nice,  present  resources,  and  equipment  of  the 
prulessional  schools  of  Harvard  Fniver.sity— divinity,  law,  medicine,  dentistry, 
veterinary  medicine,  and  agriculture. 

(7)  Fxan>]»les  of  work  fd"  students,  notebooks,  drawings,  specimens  of  original 
research,  and  8cienlilic  apparatus  constructed  by  them. 

(X)  For  valuable  investigations  in  regard  to  the  health  ami  physiciuo  of  the 
American  college  youth,  and  a  systematic  i)resentation  of  facilities  for  applying  to 
the  supervision  <if  idiVhiial  training  and  atliletic  exercise  the  scieutilic  methods 
with  whi«.h  otiier  educr.tional  i)roblems  are  approached. 

i\}')  For  tin!  successfnl  and  praiseworthy  etforts  to  extend  the  facilities  and 
instruction  of  the  university  to  t(?achers  in  colleges  and  secondary  schools  and  to 
other  students,  in  the  summer  schools  established. 

(10)  I'or  the  signal  increase  in  annual  exj)enditures  for  scholarslii]>s,  fidlowships, 
and  other  methods  of  extending  the  privileges  of  the  university  to  nee«ly  and  nieri- 
toriou'^  Htiulents. 

(II)  For  the  generous  devotion  of  men  and  money  to  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge in  astronomy,  ])hysics,  chemistry,  medicine,  and  other  departments  of  science. 

(12)  For  the  persistent  and  memorable  services  in  raising  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion iu  American  universities  and  schools. 
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(13)  For  an  unbroken  Hories  of  diHtiii^uishoiI  contributions  to  literature  and 
science  by  Harvard's  graduates  and  teachers  for  a  period  of  two  centuries  aad  a 
half. 

The  awards  to  departineiits  in  illustrated  by  that  given  to  the  Har- 
vard museums: 

(1)  For  the  magnitude,  varioty,  and  excollent'c  of  tho  c<d1ections  comprised  in  the 
museum  of  comparative  zooloj^y,  tho  natural  history  laboratories  of  zoology*,  paleon- 
tology, geology,  aud  the  musounisoi'  mineralogy  and  botany,  illustrated  elaborately 
by  architectural  plans  and  eh^vations,  showing  the  arrangement  and  location  of 
collections,  and  by  a  corresponding  series  of  photographs  nhowing  the  character  of 
the  buildings  and  contents  of  rooms. 

(2)  For  the  great  r<*8onroes  and  effective  organization  of  the  Peabody  Mnaeiim  of 
American  Archieology  and  Ethnology,  illustrated  by  a  typical  example  of  the  devices 
employed  in  representing  the  exact  methods  and  results  of  explorations. 

(3)  For  exceptional  facilities  for  study  and  research  oQercd  by  the  rich  colleotions 
of  tho  mineralogical  museum,  represented  by  a  typical  group  of  specimeua  illas- 
trating  the  fonnation  aud  artificial  coloring  of  agates,  and  by  a  remarkable  and 
unique  series  of  specimens  illustrating;  an  investigation  in  i-eganl  to  the  crystalline 
striieture  of  meteoric  iron. 

(4)  For  the  great  historical  and  scien title  value  and  the  marked  facilities  for 
iustruction  and  research  represented  by  the  museum  of  tine  arts  aud  the  Semitic 
museum,  and  the  spt'cial  collections  of  tliCLdepartmonts  and  ])rofesstioua]  schools. 

Uiirvanl  Collcire  was  founded  iu  IGLMj.  What  is  now  known  as  Har- 
vard University  includes  the  college,  the  scientilic  school,  tho  grad- 
uate school,  and  six  professional  schools. 

The  college,  graduate  school,  and  the  divinity,  law,  and  scieutifio 
schools  are  situated  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  city  of  over  70,000  inhab- 
itants. The  medical  school,  the  dental  school,  the  school  of  veterinary 
medicine,  and  the  13ussey  institution  (a  school  of  agriculture  aud  hor- 
ticulture) are  situated  in  Boston,  a  city  of  about  450,000  inhabitants. 
The  two  cities  are  connected  ])y  steam,  electric,  and  horse  railways,  aud 
are  separated  by  the  Charles  Kiver.  The  distance  from  the  college 
buildings  to  the  business  center  of  l>oston  is  li  miles. 

The  university  is  governed  primarily  by  two  boards,  the  corporatiou 
and  the  overseers.  The  corporation  (of  which  the  legal  title  is  the 
President  and  l-^ellows  of  Uarvard  College)  consists  of  the  pre^sident, 
treasurer,  and  five  fellows,  all  of  whom  hold  ollice  for  life.  In  it  is 
vested  the  title  to  the  property  of  the  university,  estimated  to  be  worth 
between  eleven  and  twelve  million  dollars.  The  overseers  number 
thirty-two,  including  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  university, 
who  are  ex  oflicio  members.  Five  of  the  overseers  go  out  of  oilicoeach 
year,  their  places  1)eing  tilled  on  commencement  day  by  an  election,  iu 
which  alumni  of  the  college  of  live  years'  standing,  masters  of  arts, 
and  holders  of  honorary  degrees  from  the  university  are  entitled  to 
vote  if  present  in  person. 

The  principal  a^lniinistrative  officers  of  the  university  are  the  presi- 
dent, the  treasurer,  the  deans  of  the  various  faculties,  schools,  and 
administrative  boards,  the  bursar,  and  the  secretary.  The  president 
is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  corporation  and  of  each  of  the  faculties, 
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and  lie  exercises  a  geueral  superiiitendeiice  over  all  the  mauifold  cou- 
cerns  of  the  iustitution.  The  treasurer  is  the  custodiau  of  the  prop- 
erty of  tlie  university,  uuikes  its  investments,  and  keeps  its  financial 
accrounts.  The  deans  conduct  the  business  of  the  several  faculties  or 
administrative  boards.  The  bursar  is  the  treasurer's  agent  in  dealing 
with  students  in  renting  rooms,  settling  term  bills,  and  similar  matters. 
The  secretary  conducts  the  correspondence  of  the  university. 

Tlie  college,  scientific  school,  and  graduate  school  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  from  which  are  appointed  three 
executive  committees,  called  administrative  boards,  each  of  which  has 
its  dean,  and  by  which  the  college,  the  scientific  school,  and  the  grad- 
uate school  are  severally  governed. 

Kach  professional  school  has  a  separate  faculty,  composed  of  all  its 
professors  and  other  teachers  holding  appointments  for  more  than  one 
year. 

TIh^  d(»grees  conferred  by  the  various  departments  are  eleven  iu 
number,  as  follows: 

J>y  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences:  Bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science,  master  of  arts,  do<'tor  of  philosoi)hy,  and  doctor  of  science. 

By  the  faculty  of  the  divinity  school:  Bachelor  of  divinity. 

By  the  faculty  of  tlie  law  school:  Bachelor  of  laws. 

By  the  faculty  of  the  medical  school:  Doctor  of  medicine. 

By  the  faculty  of  the  dental  school:  Doctor  of  dental  medicine. 

By  the  faculty  of  the  veterinary  school:  Doctor  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine. 

By  the  faculty  of  the  l^ussey  institution:  Bachelor  of  agricultural 
science. 

The  degree  of  master  of  arts  is  given  with  the  professional  degree  to 
graduates  with  high  credit  of  the  divinity,  law,  and  medical  schools 
who  are  also  graduates  of  Harvard  College  or  whose  previous  training 
has  been  recognized  by  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  as  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  Harvard  bachelor  of  arts. 

The  honorary  degrees  of  master  of  arts,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  doctor 
of  laws  are  occasionally  conferred  upon  eminent  persons  selected  by 
the  (tori)oration  and  approved  by  the  overseers. 

The  roll  of  graduates  of  the  Harvard  University  includes  the  names 
of  nearly  18,000  men,  of  whom  about  one  half  are  sui)posed  to  be 
living. 

The  li])raries  of  the  universitv  contain  about  4(K),000  bound  volumes 
and  an  ai^proximately  equal  number  of  pamphlets.  Students  are 
charged  no  fees  for  the  use  of  books.  Anii)le  endowments  make  it 
possible*  for  teachers  to  have  books  of  reference  needed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  classes  purchased  by  the  library. 

Ill  addition  to  th(»  various  departments  already  named,  the  university 
has  several  other  important  branches,  such  as  the  astronomical  observiv- 
tory,  the  university  museum,  including  the  museum  of  comparative 
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zotAngy  nuil  its  iiatunit  hislury  lulxtnitories,  tlio  botauictU  and  miuerol- 
ogical  iimseunis,  the  Pi-abody  Muis«)utn  of  Auiericaii  Archieology  aud 
Ktliiiolo^y,  tliu  Rcmitic  miiHciim,  tlio  tumtoinicxil  museom,  the  botanic 
giii-dcii,  tlio  liorbiiriiitii,  tliu  Ariiol<l  nrborctiiiii,  tlio  cliomical  laboratory, 
tliv  JelTersou  pliysk-nl  laboratory,  and  tlie  veterinary  liospital.  The 
neuieiMvay  gyiiiiuiisiiim  is  for  tho  use  of  tlio  wliole  university.  The 
university  chaiiol,  soiiting  !I00  ])enK>n8,  is  coutmlled  by  th»  2"^^(=^^''B 
to  thi^  university,  who  ai-e  oriliiiiied  ministers  representing  different 
Protestant  deiioniiiiatiouH.  The  studies  in  tlie  history  of  the  univer- 
sity, brought  out  graphioally,  were  extremely  instructive.  The  follow- 
ing c<>lk><-tiou  IVoui  these  studies  it  has  been  fouud  possible  to  reproduce 
here;  ojieli  ti-Ils  its  own  tiloiy.  They  were  preceded  by  a  brief  state- 
mont  wliicb  in  also  itiwrted  lien-: 

ITnrriint  ViiiviTMity  iit  u  rliurrvruil  iiiid  ciiilowtil  inBlitiitiou  fuBtered  by  tho  State. 

Tlu> <'!iiirtcr, givcu  tn  (lii<  iircxiiltiit  iiitd  IdtoiVH  iu  l(uO,  is  still  in  futcu  unulterod. 

Tint  direct  (^rantB  ot  luoDt-y  niailu  li.v  tli<:  Itginlsitiiro  iif  AlauachuMittB  to  llairard 
College  lietn-tfGii  Kffll  uml  17A">iiiiioniLtid  tc)  »1I6,(100.  In  1«14  tlic  Icgisluturu  granted 
110,000  n  ynar  fur  ton  yoan. 

Ilctwcun  IfflNund  1721  tlio  town  of  Cniiibriilgu  rupcutudly  ^nvolnnd  to  tho  college. 

Ill  cnDiuiDn  M'itli  other  tlassadinsuttH  institiitiuiia  of  rdiiciitioa,  religion,  and 
L'liiirity,  itiu  imivorsity  ciijoyH  c:;oiui>tion  from  taxation  on  itH  [icrsoual  proiiettf  and 
on  n-,\]  (stilt''  in'ciipicd  for  its  own  purpoHi-s. 

l!<';;iLitiiTii:  v-Jtli  Jiilin  Iliirvurd  in  1G38,  privain  bcucfiictors  liavo  gi^-i-u  to  the 
iinivi'i'Hity  in  Iniid,  l)iiL].1ingH,  .inil  nioiiay  iit  least  $1I,()0II,IXXI. 

Tho  iiriii(-i|iiil  ob.jcptSdl'iHM-inonont  ondiiwuicut  liavc  bi!»n  a»  fullun'S;  (1)  iDstrac- 
tioii  mill  rcsciircli  (a.  iirofoifiwwhiiw,  ft.  ulKicrvatorieH,  l.ilionttoric«,  and  worksliopa); 
(2)  i-i)Hoc-lii.iiH  {lilii-jrii's,  iniisi'imiH.  KiitilciiH,  and  iLrbf.nilnm) ;  (3)  aid  for  stadenta 
(ei'lmlaraliiiw.  fillowsliipx,  ond  other  aiiU);  (4)  prizu8  (tor  osHayn,  versions,  and 
spcaltinK^;  ('')  imhlii'atiuiiH  (iiunaln,  .loiiriinlA.  iiiMiioirs,  nionngraphn,  .iiid  Imlietina); 
((j)adniiiiiMlr:L(iim  (siilaries  iu  ndiiiinislrsitive  olllitt'A,  librurios,  .ind  (.■ollcctlons). 

.Iiiliii  lliirviiril  was  a  iiinstcr  of  arts  of  Kiiitnauiicl  t'lilli-f,'".  Cambridge,  England, 

lliii  College,  the  yncen  toldhim,  Sir  Walter, 
:ilii.n.  No,  Mndam,  Kailii  JiOjfarrobe  it  ft«n 
I)  ymr  .-staliliBlLcd  LaivcB,  hut  I  linvo  set  ut 
•,  <iod  aliino  knows  what  will  be  the  fruit 
111.'  University  uf  Cnmlirlilg",  IffiSo.) 


^viiril  was 
SirWalle 

lo  Court  i 

ir  .Mildma> 
<ftor1iolia< 

lav.-.TCeti 

■A  n  I-nrila 

'!i  when  il 
llionias  1- 

i,v  tiling  eo 
■iillel-s  Hi. 
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IIAKVARD    UNIVKUSITY. — HARVARD    COLLEGE    AND   TlIK   GRADUATE   SCHOOL. 

Claasified  enrollment  of  student  a  ^  by  dvparlmentu  of  instruction,  from,  186S  to  1893, 

[The  unit  in  this  table  is  one  Htudent  receiving  thr«H>  Iioiira  of  instmctiou  per  week,  throughout  the 

year,  exclusive  of  lal>oratory  huuTH.J 


Conrscs  of  study. 


Semitic  languages 

and  histtiry 

Indo-Irauian  Ian- 


gnagert. 


Greek 

Latin 

English 

German 

Gerroanio  philol- 


ogy 


1863-64. 


415 

417 

231 

37 


1864-65. 4865-66 


1866-67. 


-«! 


1867-68.:  1868-69.  1869-70.  1870-71.'  1871-72.'  1872-73 


I 


404 

371 

231 

36 


308 

389 

223 

91 


314 
362 
213 
106 


383 

407 
198 
209 


348 
355 
220 
274 


347 

404 
182 
274 


398 
411 
174 
214 


880 
427 
251 
361 


13 


375 
433 
319 
330 


French 

Italian 

Spanish 

Komauco    philul- 


41 

26 

3 


53 


70 
35 


"gy 


40 
4 
1 


52 


207 

45 

3 


Comparative  lit> 
orature  

Philosophy 

Economics 

History 

Government  and 
law 


Fine  arts 

Musio 

Mathematics 
Engineering . 

Physics 

Chemistry... 

Boiany 

Zoology 

Geology 


203 

33 

170 


158 

26 

132 


219 

35 

183 


Total... 


286 


148 

138 

53 


2,  201 


244 


175 

147 

47 


2,046 


272 


16;J 

146 

63 

8 


2,205 


196 

31 

165 


109 
74 


302  • 

26  = 

202  . 


262 

18 

236 


234 

61 
12 


253 
104 
282 

26 


277 


133 

153 

37 

17 


281 


137 

132 

50 


243 


132 

205 

65 

17 


2,  049  I    2, 385  :    2, 630 


238 


269 

152 

58 

26 


2,  801 


272 
119 
239 

95 


154 
26  1 
12  I 

7  1, 


152 

23 

9 


300 


416 

198 

16 

9 

57 


3,225 


251 

96 

258 

21 

"ii 

334 


230 

02 

244 

41 


389 

366 

22 

26 

63 


3,455 


7 
313 


322 

300 

19 

87 

28 


3.347 


Courses  of  study. 

1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

' 1881-82. 

1882-83. 

Semitic  languages 
and  history 

Indo-Iranian  lan- 
flTuaires .......... 

1 

2 
380 
499 
844 
324 

2 

3 
354 
455 
335 
370 

2 

1 
427 
500 
357 
437 

3 

6 
399 
434 
449 
428 

2 

***"886* 
454 
417 
897 

3 

385 
503 
419 
447 

7 

7 
438 
447 
490 
479 

5 
425 
410 
458 
424 

r« 
U 

183 
50 
45 

4 

6 
434 
431 
504 
446 

3 

218 

64 

51 

o 

3 

7 

B  l*»|Jt?o  .......... 

Greek 

491 

Latin 

473 

English 

444 

German 

617 

Germanic  philol- 

nin? 

2 

French 

167 
24 
19 

8 

228 
38 
27 

3 

248 
56 
32 

228 
70 

58 

16 

218 
43 
62 

208 
80 
60 

190 
74 
40 

172 

Italian 

22 

Sniinish 

42 

Aomancu    philol- 
O  "V                   .... 

Comparative    lit- 
er:it  iiro  ......... 

Phihisophy 

EconumicH 

History 

276 

99 

344 

28 

802 
166 
285 

52 

63 

19 

336 

2 

32H 

203 

56 

43 

62 

285 
171 
271 

63 
116 

27 
336 

"'""378" 
160 
37 
14 

58 

312 
128 
333 

117 
90 
22 

301 
1 

160 

214 
78 
66 
83 

306 
136 
298 

95 

78 

20 

326 

2 

209 

216 

77 

97 

95 

326 

157 
232 

91 

223 

38 

325 
2 

178 
216 
105 
103 
100 

4.  208 

252 
145 
309 

42 

135 
59 

352 
3 

206 

231 
92 
52 

166 

306 
125 
361 

52 

67 

51 
341 
3 
213 
233 
111  1 

74  ' 
W:. 

154 
181 
442 

101 

105 

41 

:w8 

5  ' 
234  , 
202  ' 

63 

63 
146 

221 
IW 
435 

Government   and 
law 

96 

Fine  arts 

i:i7 

Music 

8 

391 

7 

300 

314 

98 

78 

25 

42 

Mathematics 

Encineering 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany  .." 

Zoology 

Geology 

406 

2 

241 

196 

48 
132 
2SG 

Total 

3.736 

3, 727 

3,976 

8,906 

3,934 

4,216 

4,130 

4,298 

4,004 
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Clafisijicd  enrollment  of  students,  etc, — Coutinucd. 


CouivoH  (if  Htiitly. 

1883-81. 

1884-85. 

1885-8C. 

1880-87. 

1887-88. 

1 

1888-8^. 

1889-90. 

Z\ 

7 

342 

408 

1,055 

527 

7 

504 

51 

53 

11 

1890-91. 

1    . 
1891-92. 

85 

5 

434 

412 

l,2:m 

707 

11 
610 

61 
181 

10 

12 
380 
589 
831 

223 
401 

41 
424 

54 
185 
349 
142 
100 
315 

1892-93 

Semitic  Innpiages 
aiHl  liiHt4iry 

Indnlraiiiau  Ian- 
icuniffa... ....... 

10 

10 
40.1 
470 
555 
442 

IC 

8 
38^1 
437 
028 
426 

19 

11 
428 
448 
8H2 
456 

17 

8 
340 
401 
822 
555 

11 

3 
315 
432 
004 
514 

14 

4 

310 
302 
9.35 
421 

3 

402 

50 

48 

8 

48 

5 

289 

393 

1,120 

634 

4 

017 

71 

92 

6 

145 
13 

Greek 

308 

l^itin 

550 

Kiii'liMh 

1,480 

Gfriiiiiii 

814 

Gel  manic   philul- 
oirv 

14 

rreiicli 

207 
23 
40 

305 
33 
47 

3 

379 
87 
41 

2 

378 
38 
39 

4 

387 
49 

41 

4 

■    741 

Italinii 

84 

Siiaiiiiili 

82 

iConiHuce    pbiluL- 
oev 

15 

Cuiiiparalive   lit- 
cnitiiro 

16 

Phil«>8»|>hv 

Kniiioiiiicii 

llUtorv 

245 

207 
363 

103 

177 

50 

395 

4 

2:to 

210 

7H 

128 

100 

209 
38) 
475 

106 

51 

108 

224 

8 

120 

223 

8^) 

].:o 

217 

312 
420 
699 

148 
201 

70 
218 

27 
13J 
201 

75 
161 
260 

361 
493 
541 

144 

164 
70 

228 
32 

144 

252 
80 
72 

2i5 

415 
427 
693 

179 
284 

55 
310 

26 
131 
302 

88 

49 
215 

364 
397 
035 

181 
291 

35 
322 

70 
1-28 
249 

05 

63 
233 

454 
352 
W7 

200 
3ai 

46 
343 

80 
137 
292 
113 

89 
231 

481 
304 
700 

202 
320 

38 
374 

70 
123 
310 
112 

88 
200 

517 

706 

1,150 

Gi>vcrutueut  ami 
law ......... 

298 

Fine  an  h 

448 

M UHic  ............ 

40 

Mat  licm.it  ii'H 

>.ii^imrt*riug 

Phvuii-H 

42a 

87 

216 

Chi'iiiistry 

Botniiv 

851 
128 

Zdoloifv 

103 

Geuluir  V 

300 

Total 

4,717 

5,001 

6.031 

5,442 

5,740 

5,710 

6. 325 

0,802 

7.814 

9,100 
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(13)  For  an  unliroken  ucrics  of  distinguished  contributions  to  literature  and 
science  by  Harvard's  graduates  and  teachers  for  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a 
half. 

The  awards  to  departments  is  illustrat^l  by  that  given  to  the  Har- 
vard museums: 

(1)  For  the  magnitude,  variety,  and  excellence  of  the  cidlections  comprised  in  the 
museum  of  comparative  zoology,  the  natural  history  laboratories  of  zoolog}',  paleon- 
tology, geology,  and  the  museums  of  mineralogy  and  botany,  iUustrated  elaboratt;ly 
by  architectural  plans  and  elevations,  showing  the  arrangement  and  location  of 
collections,  and  by  a  corresponding  series  of  photographs  showing  the  character  of 
the  buildings  and  contents  of  rooms. 

(2)  For  the  great  resources  and  effective  organization  of  the  Peabody  Musenm  of 
American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  illustrated  by  a  typical  example  of  the  devices 
employed  in  representing  the  exact  methods  and  results  of  explorations. 

(3)  For  exceptional  facilities  for  study  and  research  offered  by  the  rich  collections 
of  tlio  mineralogical  museum,  represented  by  a  tyx>ical  group  of  specimens  illus- 
trating the  formation  and  artificial  coloring  of  agates,  and  by  a  remarkable  and 
unique  series  of  specimens  illustrating  an  investigation  in  regard  to  the  crystalline 
structure  of  meteoric  iron. 

(4)  For  the  great  historical  and  scientific  value  and  the  marked  facilities  for 
instruction  and  research  represented  by  the  museum  of  line  arts  and  tlie  Semitic 
museum,  and  the  special  collections  of  the.  departments  and  professional  schools. 

Harvard  College  was  founded  iu  1036.  What  is  now  known  as  Har- 
vard University  includes  the  college,  the  scientific  school,  the  grad- 
uate school,  and  six  professional  schools. 

The  college,  graduate  school,  and  the  divinity,  law,  and  scientific 
schools  are  situated  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  city  of  over  70,000  inhab- 
itants. The  medical  school,  the  dental  school,  the  school  of  veterinary 
medicine,  and  the  Bussey  institution  (a  school  of  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture) are  situated  in  Boston,  a  city  of  about  450,000  inhabitants. 
The  two  cities  are  connected  by  steam,  electric,  and  horse  railways,  and 
are  separated  by  the  Charles  River.  The  distance  from  the  college 
buildings  to  the  business  center  of  Boston  is  3  miles. 

The  university  is  governed  primarily  by  two  boards,  the  corporation 
and  the  overseers.  The  corporation  (of  which  the  legal  title  is  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College)  consists  of  the  president, 
treasurer,  and  five  fellows,  all  of  whom  hold  office  for  life.  In  it  is 
vested  the  title  to  the  property  of  the  university,  estimated  to  be  worth 
between  eleven  and  twelve  million  dollars.  The  overseers  number 
thirty-two,  including  the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  university, 
who  are  ex  officio  members.  Five  of  the  overseers  go  out  of  ollice  each 
year,  their  places  being  filled  on  commencement  day  by  an  election,  in 
which  alumni  of  the  college  of  five  years'  standing,  masters  of  arts, 
and  holders  of  honorary  degrees  from  the  university  are  entitled  to 
vote  if  present  in  person. 

The  principal  atlministrative  officers  of  the  university  are  the  presi- 
dent, the  treasurer,  the  deans  of  the  various  faculties,  schools,  and 
administrative  boards,  the  bursar,  and  the  secretary.  The  president 
is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  corporation  and  of  each  of  the  faculties. 
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and  he  exercises  a  geueral  superiuteudence  over  all  the  mauifold  con- 
cerns of  the  institution.  The  treasurer  is  the  custodian  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  university,  makes  its  investments,  and  keeps  its  financial 
accounts.  The  deans  conduct  the  business  of  the  several  faculties  or 
administrative  boards.  The  bursar  is  the  treasurer's  agent  in  dealing 
with  students  in  renting  rooms,  settling  term  bills,  and  similar  matters. 
The  secretary  conducts  the  correspondence  of  the  university. 

The  college,  scientific  school,  and  graduate  school  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  from  which  are  appointed  three 
executive  committees,  called  administrative  boards,  each  of  which  has 
its  dean,  and  by  which  the  college,  the  scientific  school,  and  the  grad- 
uate school  are  severally  governed. 

Each  professional  school  has  a  sex>arate  faculty,  composed  of  all  its 
professors  and  other  teachers  holding  appointments  for  more  than  one 
year. 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  various  departments  are  eleven  in 
number,  as  follows: 

J5y  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences:  Bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science,  master  of  arts,  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  doctor  of  science. 

By  the  faculty  of  the  divinity  school:  Bachelor  of  divinity. 

By  the  faculty  of  the  law  school :  Bachelor  of  laws. 

By  the  faculty  of  the  medical  school:  Doctor  of  medicine. 

By  the  faculty  of  the  dental  school:  Doctor  of  dental  medicine. 

By  the  faculty  of  the  veterinary  school :  Doctor  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine. 

By  the  faculty  of  the  Bussey  institution:  Bachelor  of  agricultural 
science. 

The  degree  of  master  of  arts  is  given  with  the  professional  degree  to 
graduates  with  high  credit  of  the  divinity,  law,  and  medical  schools 
who  are  also  graduates  of  Harvard  College  or  whose  previous  training 
has  been  recognized  by  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  as  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  Harvard  bachelor  of  arts. 

The  honorary  degrees  of  master  of  arts,  doctor  of  divinity,  and  doctor 
of  laws  are  occasionally  conferred  uiK)n  eminent  persons  selected  by 
the  corporation  and  approved  by  the  overseers. 

The  roll  of  graduates  of  the  Harvard  University  includes  the  names 
of  nearly  18,000  men,  of  whom  about  one  half  are  supposed  to  be 
living. 

The  libraries  of  the  university  contain  about  400,000  ])ound  volumes 
and  an  api)roximately  equal  number  of  pamphlets.  Students  are 
charged  no  fees  for  the  use  of  books.  Ample  endowments  make  it 
possible  for  teachers  to  have  books  of  reference  needed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  classes  purchased  by  the  library. 

In  addition  to  the  various  departments  already  named,  the  university 
has  several  other  important  branches,  such  as  the  astronomical  observa- 
tory, the  university  museum,  including  the  museum  of  comparative 
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zoology  aud  its  uatnral  history  laboratories,  the  botauical  and  miueral- 
ogical  museums,  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Americau  Archaeology  aud 
Ethuology,  the  Semitic  museum,  the  anatomi(*al  museum,  the  botanio 
garden,  the  herbarium,  the  Arnold  arboretum,  the  chemical  laboratory, 
the  Jefferson  i)hysical  laboratory,  aud  the  veterinary  hospital.  The 
Hemenway  gymnasium  is  for  the  use  of  the  whole  university.  Tlie 
university  chai)el,  seating  000  x^ersons,  is  controlled  by  the*  x>reacher8 
to  the  university,  who  are  ordained  ministers  repi*esenting  different 
Protestant  denominations.  The  studies  in  the  history  of  the  univer- 
sity, brought  out  graphically,  were  extremely  instructive.  The  follow- 
ing collection  from  these  studies  it  has  been  found  i)ossible  to  reproduce 
here;  each  tells  its  own  story.  They  were  preceded  by  a  brief  state- 
ment which  is  also  inserted  here: 

Harvard  Uiiiveraity  is  a  chartered  aud  ondovrcd  institution  fostered  by  the  State. 

The  charter,  given  to  the  president  and  fellows  in  1G50,  is  still  in  force  unaltered. 

The  direct  grants  of  money  made  by  the  legislature  of  Massacliusotts  to  Harvard 
College  between  1G36  and  1785  amounted  to  $116,000.  In  1814  the  legislature  granted 
$10,000  a  year  for  ton  years. 

Between  1638  and  1724  the  town  of  Cambridge  repeatedly  gave  land  to  the  college. 

In  common  with  other  Massachusetts  institutions  of  education,  religion,  and 
charity,  the  university  enjoys  exemption  from  taxation  on  its  personal  projiorty  aud 
on  real  r-state  occupied  for  its  own  purposes. 

Beginning  with  John  Harvard  in  1638,  private  benefactors  have  given  to  the 
university  in  land,  buildings,  and  money  at  least  $11,000,000. 

The  principal  objects  of  permanent  endowment  have  been  as  follows:  (1)  Instruc- 
tion and  research  {a.  profcFssorships,  h.  observatories,  laboratories,  and  workshops); 
(2)  collections  (libraries,  musiMinis,  gardens,  and  arboretum);  (3)  aid  for  studeuta 
(scholarships,  felhnvships,  and  other  aids);  (4)  prizes  (for  essays,  versions,  and 
speaking);  (5)  publications  (annals,  journals,  memoirs,  monographs,  and  bulletins); 
(6)  administration  (salaries  in  administrative  oAices,  libraries,  and  collections). 

John  Harvard  was  a  master  of  arts  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  England, 
founded  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay. 

**Coniing  to  Court  after  he  had  founded  his  College,  the  Queen  told  him,  Sir  Walter, 
I  hear  you  have  erected  a  Puritan  Foundation.  No,  Madam,  saith  he,  farre  bo  it  from 
me  to  countenance  any  thing  contrary  to  your  established  Lawea,  but  I  have  set  an 
Acorn,  which  when  it  becomes  an  Oake,  God  alone  knows  what  will  be  the  fruit 
thereof."     (Thomas  Fuller's  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1655.) 
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Classified  enrollment  of  atudcnts,  etc, — Coutiuui*(l. 
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DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE    ELECTIVE   SYSTEM,    HARVARD    UNIVERSITY. 
HOURS  pen  WEEK  of= 

I8U-1S93. 
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Harvard  University. — Uexmrtmcnt  of  JCnf/Ush,  1S07  to  1S03, 
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Harvard  I'niveraitif. — Department  ofhiHtorify  inchidhig  yovtrnmeni  and  law,  1S67  to  ISOS, 


I  I  > 
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Harvard  University. — Department  of  mathematicsy  /.sv;?  to  1S03. 
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Harvard  University. — Department  of  economics.  1S07  to  ISOS. 
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Harvanl  riiirfrHittf. — DejmrlmcHt  of  phyaiCBf  fSitT  io  1S0A. 


Profciwors 

Otlior  iiiHti'uctorR 

AHsiHtant't 

Xanibcr  of  courHf«  of  iimtriirtiou 
Hours  of  inatructiou  per  week 


Enrollment : 

Proscribed  courses 
Elective  courses  . . . 


Totail  i-urolluiont. 


1867-68. 


u  i 
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Harvard  ruirersihf. — The  philoHophiuil  ihfariwcMtj  ISfl7  Io  JS9!t, 
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Ilarraril  I'liireriUs, — Deparluieul  of  German,  iiirliiiling  Germanic  philotoiig,  lH67(o  1SS3. 
JUOT.W.  1«-1-TJ.' 1ST7-;B. W-W,  lSST-88.' 1892-91. 
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,       ,.  n  fn  inSS  wFtti  Jolin  flarvorrt'B  Imji 
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CHART  SHOWING  INCOME-YIELDING  FUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  ESTATES, 

BUILDINGS,  AND   EQUIPMENTS,   DEVOTED   TO    EDUCATIONAL 

PURPOSES,  HARVARD    UNIVERSITY,  1803-1893. 
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CHART  SHOWING  GIFTS  ENTERED  IN  THE  TREASURER'S  ACCOUNTS 
OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY,  TAKEN  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  STATE- 
MENTS,   1856-1892. 
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CHART  SHOWING  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURES  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY, 
EXCLUDING  INVESTMENTS,  PAYMENTS  OF  CAPITAL.  EXPENSES  ON 
REAL  ESTATE  HELD  AS  INVESTMENTS,  AND  PAYMENTS  FOR  FUEL, 
GAS,  BOOKS,  AND  BOARD  OF  STUDENTS,  WHICH  WERE  SUBSE- 
QUENTLY REPAID,  1856-1892. 
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CHART  SHOWING  ANNUAL  PAYMENTS  FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  TREAS- 
URY FOR  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  OTHER  AIDS  FOR  STUDENTS,  HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY,  NOT  INCLUDING  PAYMENTS  MADE  BY  OTHER 
TRUSTEES  OR  PRIVATE  PERSONS  DIRECTLY  TO  STUDENT  BENE- 
FICIARIES, 1856-1792. 
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TIIK   MASSACHUSETTS   INSTITLTE    OV    TEf'IlNOLOOY. 

This  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  of  tho  inatitntiona  which 
assnrothc  progress  of  intelligence  and  culture  in  Boston.  It  promotes 
the  skill  of  industry  in  various  departments  of  activity,  such  as  com- 
merce and  manufa<.*tures,  as  well  as  culture  in  literature  and  science. 
When  started,  it  was  a  prreat  departure  from  tho  old  order.  Don.  John 
T).  Philbriclv,  LL.  1).,  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  city,  was  one 
of  the  leaders  who  felt  the  need  of  this  departure.  A  'group  of  emi- 
nent nien  have  guided  it  wisely  toward  the  day  of  its  great  triumph. 
At  the  ('Cntennial  at  Philadelphia,  Professor  Kunkle,  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  Russian  mannal  training  exhibit  there,  adopted  for  the 
institute  in  the  main  the  features  there  illustrated,  and  since  then  the 
institute  has  made  important  contributions  to  this  department  of 
instruction.  Fortunately  the  doors  of  the  institute  are  open  to  women. 
Here  Mrs.  Kichards  led  the  way  in  women's  work  in  the  chemical  lab- 
oratory, nnd  has  donc^  great  crc^dit  to  all  concerned.  The  space  occu- 
pied by  tho  institute  exiiibit  was  packed  with  facts  and  thought.  The 
board  of  judges  exi)ressed  its  points  of  excellence  appropriately  in 
their  award,  as  follows: 

For  ox(U'lk'iu'c  (1)  as  ii  «ioiiui'al  school  ol*  technology,  covcrin*^  nearly  the  whole 
gronn<l  of  srieine  as  ai)i>ruMl  to  tin'  useful  arts,  heing  the  largest  institution  of  ita 
khul  in  the  United  States;  (2)  of  extensivo  and  varied  e(inii)nient  and  admirable 
ap)>lianees  and  niotliodR  of  instruction;  (3)  of  courses  of  study  arranged  to  supple- 
ment and  reinforce  one  another,  requirinj^  thorough  general  sciontilic  and  lit^jrary 
preparation  for  specialized  work;  (4)  of  high  character  of  students'  work  as  shown 
by  drawings,  plats  and  sketches,  shopwork  in  wood  and  metals,  and  i)articularly  by 
theses  of  graduated  students;  (5)  in  tht^  cultivation  of  corn;et  taste  as  shown  in  stu- 
dents' work  in  general,  but  especially  in  the  fmo  execution  and  lettering  of  draw- 
ings, and  in  the  tinting  and  shading  of  architectural  work ;  (6)  of  original  researches 
carried  on  in  chemistry,  biology,  electricity — and  other  B])ccialties,  for  example,  the 
cxamiuati<m  of  the  potable  waters  of  Massatdiusetts,  both  chemical  ami  biological, 
carried  on  for  the  past  five  years  in  the  laboratories  of  tho  institute;  (7)  for  designs 
for  textile  fabrics  by  tho  students  of  the  Lowell  free  school,  a  branch  of  the  insti- 
tute, showing  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  need  of  adapting  designs  to  the  pro- 
cesses and  machines  of  manufacture;  (8)  lecture  notes,  covering  several  thousand 
pages,  prepared  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  printed  for  tho  use  of  students;  (9) 
of  high  degree  of  specialization — for  example,  courses  by  experts  in  lieating  and 
ventilation,  in  heat  measurement  in  the  department  of  i>hysics,  and  in  such  i»ractical 
arts  as  railway  signals  and  electric-light  wiring;  (10)  of  arrangements  and  devices 
for  administration  as  conducted  by  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker,  president. 

The  exhibit  of  Amherst  college  showed  the  American  college  idea 
preserved  in  its  integrity  but  advanced  in  principles  and  methods  as 
well  as  in  means  and  appliances  to  the  front  in  their  adaptaticm  to  pres- 
ent educational  activity.  The  exhibit  made  no  attempt  to  be  striking, 
but  yiehled  ample  reward  to  every  careful  examination.  There  practice 
follows  the  theorv  that  the  number  of  studeiits  should  not  so  outnum- 
ber  the  faculty  that  the  influence  of  the  latter  may  not  permeate  the 
whole  body  of  the  college  and  their  personal  contact  or  intercourse 
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fail  to  Ix.'coino  ii  ])r<'(loininatiiigf  factor  in  the  life  of  tin*  youth  jii  attend- 
ance. The  lin(^  (»f  eniiiioiit  presi<UMits  is  well  sustained  by  Hon.  Merrill 
E.  dates,  T.L.  D. 

AVillianis  Collej^e  was  roprosented  chiefly  hy  photographs,  which 
recalled  its  stdid  M'ork  for  Christian  learning,  and  specially  that  imtler 
its  great  president,  ^Fark  TTopkins.  Fortunately  his  administrative 
mantle  is  not  unworthily  worn  by  President  Franklin  Carter,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  I).  '^ 

Tui'ts  College,  a  new  foundation,  appropriat«dy  set  forth  its  increas- 
ing advantages.  Its  i)n»sident,  F.  IT.  Capen,  1 ).!).,  is  active  in  bringing 
the  college  in  all  its  relations  to  educational  i>rogress.  It  now  admits 
women. 

Clark  University  has  a  history  of  only  a  few  years^  l)ut  has  already 
won  leadershij)  in  spe:'ial  lines.  Its  exhibit,  in  addition  to  photos,  con- 
sisted of  forty  volumes  of  advanced  research.  Its  president  is  the 
en!in<»nt  edueator,  Ci.  Stanlc}-  Hall,  Ph.  I).,  LL.I>. 

IXSTlTlTlDXs    I  on   Tin:    IIKillKK    KI  Ml  AH  ON    tt¥    W€)MEN. 

Coeil  neat  ion  of  the  sexes  has  not  yet  ])een  adopted  by  the  older  ool- 
leg(»s  for  men  in  ^Massachusetts,  but  the  i)rovision  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women  in  the  State  is  made  in  a  group  of  instituti«ms  of  great 
merit,  beginning  with  Mount  Ilolyoke,  when*  Mary  Lyon  led  the  way 
in  a  great  forward  step  in  the  education  of  women,  which  now  furnishes 
a  full  college  course.  Then  there  is  Smitli  and  Wellesley,  and  the  liar- 
A'ard  Annex — not  to  nuMition  Abbott,  Bradford,  and  Lasell,  and  others, 
which  furnish  most  excellent  opportunities  of  their  grade  for  women, 
in  addition  to  tln^  instruction  open  to  them  in  normal  schools  and  high 
sch(M)ls  in  the  State.  In  th<'  alcove  where  this  feature  of  the  exhibit 
was  gathered  the  progn»ssive  womcMi  from  all  lamls  were  often  found 
taking  notes.  M(»re  lit<»rature  could  have  Ixmmi  furnished  to  advantage. 
The  pamphh»t  entitled  Mount  Ilolyoke  Colh»ge  litly  says: 

Tliroiigh  Mary  Lyon,  and  llu'  srhool  she  fimiHlnl,  (Uu\  loil  liis  jum)])1o  into  :ifuIIor 
rrootrnition  of  tli«'iriitli  that  not  f«»r  ono  rcx  alone  was  iiiteUerlnal  rultnre  <leHignocl; 
that  in  His  Ukonoss  woman  as  weU  aH  man  was  formed,  and  the  ^ifts  bestowed  on 
her  were  not  to  be  m-^leeted.  I'irst  of  the  rhartorod  institutionH  to  hold  perniunent 
fiindH  for  th(>  eduraiion  of  ■\v<>men,  its  misMiini  was  twoftdd.  l-'irst,  to  educate  the 
Individnal  woman  to  the  lii^jhrst.  doveloi»ment  of  hrv  jiDwers;  si-cond,  to  educate  the 
imbliir  to  idlow  and  (h-sin-  tliis  di'Vt'h>i»mfnt. 

Instruction  in  the  Catholic  institutions  of  the  State  has  been  respon- 
sive to  the  general  ])rogi'ess  of  education  in  buildings,  i)rinciplea,  and 
metiiods.  It  is  u'lfortunate  that  at  anytime  there  has  been  eonfliet 
between  their  friends  and  tlie  public  sclniols.  The  qimlity  of  their 
work  is  re(;ognized  by  the  numerous  awards  bestowe<l  upon  separate 
institutions  an<l  schools  by  the  board  of  Judges. 

The  work  doiu^  in   ^Massachusetts  for  its  feeble-minded  and  blind 
and  deaf  and  dund),  as  exhibited,  deserves  sjiccial  attention.     Intleed 
a  survey  of  the  educational  exhibit  from  this  State  alone  might  easily 
W  ii  voliiwe. 
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INSTITUTIONS    SrSTAlXEO    HY    AMERICANS    Toli    TIIK     HI(i!Ii:/l     KIUCATIOX   OF    CIKI-S 

IN    OTHKIl    LAN1>S. 

All  peoples  and  nations  have  made  contributions  toward  the  build- 
ing of  the  institutions  of  Anjeriea.  What  can  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  American  ])eople  should  endeavor  to  make  some  return  by  pro- 
moting education  in  6ther  lauds? 

Tile  exhibits  of  two  institutions,  originating  with  Americans,  were 
installed  in  an  alcove  mainly  occupied  by  Mount  Plolyoke  and  other 
institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Masstuihusetts. 

The  liitvnuitional  luHtitnte  for  Girls  in  JSpain. — This  was  established 
under  the  immediate  care  of  Mrs.  Alice  Gordon  Gulick  some  ten  years 
ago  as  a  boarding  school  for  the  higher  (,'hristian  edui-ation  of  girls  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes.  During  this  time  there  have  been  113 
boarding  pupils,  IM)  of  whom  were  Spanish,  18  English,  4  Americans, 
and  1  German.  Thirty  S]>anish  girls  have  graduated,  liecently 
chisses  for  boys  have  been  added,  and  evening  chisses  for  men.  The 
systciu  of  instructicni  is  graded  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  class 
whiih  is  exjjected  to  take  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  from  the 
State  institute.  The  lirst  girls  in  the  history  of  Spain  that  have  been 
prepared  in  a  woman's  school  for  the  examination  of  the  State  insti- 
tute for  boys  of  the  inovince  of  Guipuzcoa,  located  at  San  Sebastian, 
as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  were  prepared  in  this 
school.  Two  of  the  girls  examineil  in  1890  received  the  highest  marks 
given.  The  exhibit,  including  the  explanatory  literature,  gives  a  favor- 
able idea  of  the  excellent  work  accom])lished. 

The  American-  CoUef/c  for  GirUt  at  ConHiantinoph*, — This  exhibit  also 
wjvs  of  si)ecial  interest.  The  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  meet  the 
dennuid  oC  the  Turkish  Emi)ire  at  Constantinople  for  higher  Christian 
education  for  the  daughters  of  the  people  of  all  classes  of  the  various 
nationalities,  for  boarding  and  day  students.  The  students  come  from 
Batoum  in  Russia,  from  distimt  cities  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
fmm  llonmania,  Bulgaria,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  besides  many  from 
Constantinople.  American  ladies  constitute  the  faculty.  The  college 
course  embraces  a  period  of  four  years.  It  is  expected  that  another 
year  will  be  added.  Special  courses  may  be  i)ursued.  The  language 
of  the  college  is  English.  Each  lady  of  the  faculty  adopts  one  of  the 
spoken  languages  of  the  students,  and  the  president.  Miss  Tatrick,  is 
inoficient  in  six  languages.  Each  student  is  required  to  study  her 
own  vernacular  and  pass  examinations  in  it.  To  meet  a  special  want 
a  preparatory  course,  including  the  kindergarten,  has  been  established. 

The  colh'ge  occupies  two  buildings,  located  on  a  commanding  site  in 
Scutari,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople  on  the  Asiatic  shore,  overlooking 
the  city,  the  Bosporus,  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

The  income  from  the  students  has  already  amounted  to  over  -^100,000. 
The  boarding  students  number  nearly  100.     Of  the  00  graduates  of  the 
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institution  50  are  engaged  in  toacliiiig.  In  the  thi*oe  years  since  the 
institution  became  a  college.  It)  students  have  taken  the  degi*ee  of 
bachelor  of  arts. 

sofiKTY  To  i:xc()ruA(JK  ^T^I>Il:s  at  homk. 

A  modest  but  eft'ective  exhibit  <-alled  attention  to  the  ettieient  work 
of  this  Boston  society.  This  society  stands  in  weliinarked  eontnist  to 
some  similar  ed'oi'ts  winch  beguile  peo])le  intt>  1)uyiug  diplomas.  The 
society  was  founded  in  187.5,  with  the  purpose  of  inducing  hulics  to 
form  the  habit  of  devoting  some  part  of  every  day  to  study  of  a  sya- 
tenmtic  and  tlnnough  kind.  It  is  found  that,  even  if  the  tinu>  devoted 
daily  to  tiiis  use  is  short,  niucli  can  lie  accomp!ishe<l  by  perseverance, 
and  the  habit  soon  becomes  a  <lelightful  one.  Its  methods  have  been 
gradually  mature*!  during  the  nineteen  years  of  its  existence,  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  improved  as  exi)erience  may  recommend  them  to 
the  managers.  Xearly  two  hundred  ladies  give  their  services  in  the 
instruction  by  correspondence,  each  one  attaching  herself  to  some  spe- 
cialty. Eaiii  one  being  furnished  with  lists  of  books  as  well  as  with 
printed  directions,  and  constantly  communicating  with  the  head  of  her 
department,  uniformity  is  secured,  while  each  stiulent  is  treated  indi- 
vidually with  regard  to  her  sj)ecial  needs.  Ea<-h  student  being  advised 
also  to  confine  herself  to  one  or  at  most  two  subjects  at  a  time,  learus 
the  advantage  of  thoroughness  and  tht^  pleasure  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge. Special  reliance  is  placed  upon  nu)nthly  correspondence,  the 
habit  of  making  memory  ]iotes,  and  fretpient  examiiuition  on  tox)ic3  or 
books,  the  student  being  on  honor  not  to  refer  to  lu'r  books  on  answer- 
ing. There  are  no  comi)ctitiv<*  examinatioiis  and  no  <liplonms  are  given. 
The  lending  library  is  found  t(»  be  of  spe<*hil  advantage. 

The  rei)ort  of  the  tsventieth  annual  meeting,  June  1,  .bVJ^,  at  the 
house  of  the  secretary,  11  Marlborough  street,  Boston,  is  full  of  interest. 
Eighty  members  w<Te  i)resent.  Such  distant  points  as  Syracuse,  X.  Y., 
and  r>angor,  3le.,  were  represented.  The  chairman,  Samuel  Eliot, 
LL.  I>., i)residcd.  The  work  of  the  year  was  carefully  reviewed,  and 
repoited  much  encouragenu*nt.  The  term  extends  from  October  1  to 
June  1.  In  twenty  years  0,5;3 1  names  have  be^'U  entered,  some  of  them 
for  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen  terms.  The  students  are  nuiinly 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Middle  States,  but  2S  are  from  tbe  Pacifio 
Coast  Stat«'s,  2  from  Canada,  1  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  2  from 
Japan,  out  of  the  IJII  entered  this  term,  of  whom  VXi  were  new  stu- 
dents. There  were  IS.")  ^examinations,  .'J,4<jr>  letters  written  to  students, 
and  ;5,lL>8  received  from  students;  the  total  expenditure  was  >J8li7.99. 
Students  in  science  are  encouraged  to  study  after  Agassiz,  from  speci- 
mens and  not  from  books. 

IN8TKV(-TloNS    IX   C'oOKKIlY. 

The  Rvmford  Kitchen, — This  exhibit  was  located  near  the  south  door 
of  the  anthropological  building.  It  was  described  as  the  outgrowth  of 
the  work  in  the  ax)plication  of  the  principles  of  chemistry  to  the  science 
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of  cookinfj,  which  has  for  three  years  been  carried  ou  as  an  educational 
a<2fency  by  INFrs.  Prof.  Robert  IT.  Riehards,  of  the  Institnte  of  Technoh)<;^y, 
and  >rrs.  Dr.  John  J.  Abel,  with  pecuniary  assistance  from  certain 
pnblicsiurited  citizens  of  IJoston. 

The  Massachusetts  board  of  WorhVsTair  nniinig:ers,  recoj;n^izin<2;  the 
high  scientific  character  of  those  who  have  initiated  and  conducted  this 
entei'prise,  and  believin«>-  that  such  practical  demonstration  of  the  use- 
fulness of  domestic  science  could  not  fail  to  be  of  advantage  to  multi- 
tud<»s  of  visitors  tn  tiie  Columbian  Exposition,  invited  the  ladies  named 
to  o[)en  tlic  Runiford  Kitchen  as  a  iiart  of  the  exhibit  of  Massachusetts 
in  <'onnrrtion  witli  the  bureau  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  In  order  to 
reduce,  in  some  degree,  the  expenses  of  this  exhibit,  the  food  cooked  in 
the  Rumford  Kitchen  was  sold  under  a  concession  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Exposition;  but  it  should  be  understood  that  this  was  not  a 
money-making  exhibit;  that  nothing  was  cooked  for  the  sake  of  being 
sold,  and  that  tiie  enterprise  was  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely  a  scien- 
titic  and  educational  one.     The  exhibit  consisted  of  ten  parts: 

(1)  A  srlertion  from  the  apparatus  used  in  the  New  England  Kitchen 
in  iJoston  tur  the  preparation  of  certain  kinds  of  food. 

(2)  Samples  of  the  food  served  at  the  tables  to  illustrate  the  eftects 
of  c<M»king  by  the  methods  used. 

(.'5)  Samples  of  food  prepared  for  the  very  sick. 

(I)  Menus  giving  the  composition  and  food  value  of  the  dishes  thus 
cooked  and  served. 

(5)  (Charts  and  diagrams  illustrating  methods  of  teaching  imi)ortant 
facts  in  connection  with  food. 

(0)  Models  of  some  of  Count  Rumford's  inventions. 

(7)  A  library  containingC -ount  Rumford's  complete  works, and  various 
oth<'r  i)ublication8of  interest. 

(8)  A  series  of  leallets  written  expressly  for  this  exhibit  by  eminent 
authorities,  or  selected  from  theliteratuie  of  the  New  England  Kitchen. 

(9)  A  kitchen  laboratory  table  with  indispensable  apparatus. 

(10)  Some  forms  of  apparatus  and  some  utensils  especially  desirable 
for  home  use. 

The  purpo.*e  of  the  exhibit  was,  first,  to  commemorate  the  services 
to  the  cause  of  domestic  science  rendered  by  Count  Kumford  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  services  which  to-day  stand  unrivaled  in  spite  of  the 
progress  of  other  departments  during  this  century;  secoiul,  to  serve  as 
an  incentive  to  further  work  in  the  same  direction,  as  he  expressed  it, 
**to  provoke  men  to  investigatioiK"  "to  cause  doubt,  that  first  step 
toward  knowledge.'' 

Tli^e  Rumford  Kitchen,  then,  stands  for  the  ai)plication  of  science  to 
the  preparation  of  food.  The  common  practice  is  now  well-nigh  as  bad 
as  when  Count  Rumtbrd  so  strongly  deprecated  it.  We  can  to-day  only 
echo  his  statements,  *'The  common  kitchen  range  seems  to  have  been 
calculated  for  the  ex^Mess  purpose  of  devouring  fuel."    "It  is  a  com- 
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moil  habit  to  boil  a  (li;sU  of  tea  with  fiu'l  sutticient  to  cook  a  dinner  for 
fifty  men.''  "A  real  improvement  in  the  art  of  cookery  which  unitea 
the  advantage  of  economy  with  wholesomeness  and  an  increased  enjoy- 
ment in  eatinp:  appears  to  me  very  interestin;?."  The  century  which  hsis 
passed  has  indeed  added  some  things  to  onr  knowledge  (»f  food.  The 
increase  in  facility  of  traiisi)ortati(m  and  in  means  of  preservation  has 
increased  many  times  the  inunber  of  food  materials  available.  (Uieni- 
ical  analysis  has  given  ns  the  ultimate  composition  of  most  of  these 
food  materials,  and  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  have,  as  a 
side  issue,  determined  in  a  few  cases  the  amount  of  these  food  materials 
wiiich  are  daily  required  by  the  human  animal,  so  that  we  have  already 
a  basis  upon  which  to  build:  but  there  still  remains  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  one  to  which  Count  Kuniford  gave  his  atten- 
tion, namely,  the  relation  of  the  proportion  of  food  materials  and  their 
combiuiition  to  the  best  snid  most  economical  nutrition  of  men.  In 
fact  we  must  carry  on  the  study  of  the  ^'science  of  nutrition"  which 
Count  Kumford  so  well  began.  It  is,  then,  not  as  an  exponent  of  any 
theory,  not  as  an  advocate  of  any  in-ocess,  not  as  illustrating  a  univer- 
sal panacea  for  all  of  the  ills  of  mankind,  not  as  otVering  a  completed 
plan  to  be  exactly  followe<l  that  the  IJumford  Kitchen  has  been  fitted 
up,  but  rather  to  show  that  certain  knowledge  is  within  our  reach  and 
that  certain  inii»roveinents  are  imssible  in  the  line  of  our  daily  life.  It 
is  hoped  to  arouse  the  intelligent,  thinking  citizen  to  the  need  and  to 
the  possibility  of  improvements  in  these  directions. 

■ 

RHODE   ISLAND. 

lihiKle  Island  exhibiteil  chiu'jictcristi<"  features  of  her  educational 
work.  The  State  board  of  cdu<*ation  gave  an  idea  of  its  ethcient 
methods.  IJrown  rnivcrsily  called  attention  to  its  excellent  equip- 
ment for  the  sountl  colh'ge  instruction  which  it  Ims  impitrted  during 
its  long  history,  showing  some  specimens  from  its  valuable  museum  of 
natural  history, 

Secomlary  instrm'tion  was  represented  by  that  excelh»nt  in.stitution 
known  as  the  Friends'  School,  so  highly  re])uted  lor  its  thoroughness 
in  all  (lei>artments  of  work,  and  by  a  number  of  the  well  equipped  and 
well-conducted  high  schools  likethos<iof  Providence  and  Pawtucket. 
It  was  gratifying  to  obsc'rve  that  these  institutions  :nc  conducted  with 
careful  regard  for  the  grades  below  and  tin*  grades  above,  and  for  the 
entrance  of  pupils  ujMm  active  life.  The  (piestion  of  the  support  of  the 
pu]»lic  high  sciiool  has  been  settled  by  its  denionstratetl  utility.  There 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  its  grade  of  inslrucli<)n  beyond  the  large 
citi<»s  where  it  was  tirst  developed.  No  adecjuate  oi)portunity  was 
alVorded  to  study  the  work  of  the  ungraded  (-ountry  schools,  in  which 
so  large  a  share  of  the  people  receive  their  only  instruction.  But  the 
smallness  of  the  State  gives  tlic^  board  of  education  and  the  elevating 
intluenees  of  the  other  cooperating  agencies,  such  as  the  high  schools^ 
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normal  schools,  and  the  university,  the  opportunity  to  reach  favorably 
the  most  obscure  districts.  The  elementary  Avork  sliown  by  cities  was 
of  exct*llent  quality.  It  gave  good  evidence  of  the  advance  of  the 
qualification  of  tejichers  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  supervision.  The 
norunil  school,  once  abolished,  has,  since  its  restoration,  done  such  good 
Avork  in  uplifting  the  schools  of  the  State  by  improving  the  teaching, 
that  no  one  now  would  think  the  State  could  do  without  it.  Tlieinllu- 
ence  of  Waylan<l,  Barnard,  Hazard,  Bicknell,  and  their  coadjutors, 
upim  the  education  of  the  State  is  still  manifest. 

The  constant  effort  of  Hon.  T.  B.  StockAvell,  the  present  experienced 
and  faithful  commissioner,  made  apparent  b}^  the  exhibition  to  devise 
and  adapt  imi)roved  methods  of  teaching  common  schools,  deserves 
special  mention. 

The  drawing  learned  by  the  pupils  is  brought  into  immediate  use  to 
add  interest  to  history,  physiology,  and  geography.  In  some  instances 
these  ilrawings  were  of  a  high  order.  The  progi'essive  jnap  drawing 
and  dictation  exercises  attracted  special  attention.  The  efforts  of  the 
pupils  to  make  apparatus  and  collections  to  aid  them  in  their  work, 
especially  of  antiquities  of  the  place  of  their  residence  and  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  industries,  were  an  agreeable  suri)rise  to  many. 

All  grades  of  work  in  Xewi)ort  and  Westerly  were  heartily  com- 
mended. The  School  of  Design  (Providence)  showed  an  excellent 
exhibit. 

CONNECTICUT. 

In  Connecticut  the  town  preceded  the  colony  or  State,  and  towns 
united  to  form  the  colony  or  State;  in  other  colonies,  the  colony  or 
State  authorized  the  organization  of  towns.  Naturally,  therefore,  in 
the  exhibit  from  Connecticut  we  look  for  emphasis  of  the  work  by 
towns,  and  some  twelve  exhibited.  These  Avere  centers  of  population  or 
larger  towns.  The  object  of  the  exhibit  was  declared  to  be:  (1)  Plans 
of  teaching  by  subjects,  showing  the  end  or  object  in  view,  on  charts 
and  by  cojuplete  outlines  in  books  i)repared  by  teachers;  (2)  methods, 
ajjparatus,  material,  aiul  devices  showing  means  used  in  teaching;  (3) 
books  containing  the  work  of  the  children,  showing  the  best  work  done 
under  the  plan  and  with  the  means. 

The  exhibit  was  grouped  by  towns,  and  to  assist  visitors  who  wishe<l 
to  study  certain  lines  of  educational  work  a  catalogue  of  subjects 
was  arranged  by  which  the  illustrations  of  reading,  language,  litera- 
ture, ])enmanship,  science,  geography,  history  of  civil  government, 
aritlimetic,  geometry,  drawing, manual  training,  clay  modeling,  sewing, 
cooking,  music,  and  bookkeei>ing  could  be  traced  tlirongh  the  several 
exhibits.  In  such  exhibits  as  those  from  New  Britain,  New  Haven, 
and  IJridgeport,  the  work  of  i>upils  could  be  studied  in  connection  with 
the  programme  authorized  for  thcj  schools.  TJie  system  of  public 
schools  is  organized  according  to   statute,  and  their  supervision  is 
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intrusted  to  a  State  board  of  fMlucatioii,  wbost*  executive  officer  is  the 
secretary,  Hon.  Charles  1).  Iline.  Hon.  1>.  (i.  Northrop  \ras  for  uiaiiy 
years  known  t(»  tlie  <ronntry  as  th<*  active  and  zealous  sec  ret  a  ly  of  thitt 
board.  The  exiienscs  of  the  jmblic  s<;h(K)ls  are  met  by  disburseiucnts 
from  the  State  treasury  and  by  hnral  tax  h?vic<l  by  the  several  towns. 
Connecticut  has  a  histori<f  srhool  fun<l  derived  from  the  sale  of  western 
reserve  lands  whose  nperji lions  and  iniluenee  from  the  first  is  well 
wortli  lan'Tnl  study.  The  oihce  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  board 
of  edu<ation  was  repres«*iited  by  a  very  valuable  series  of  State 
reports.  Tln-re  shf»nld  be  <'funp]«'te  sets  for  hist<U'ieal  purposes  in  tlie 
several  towns  as  w**!]  as  in  the  State  riHiee.  The  enfnr<renient  of  the 
laws  a^;iinst  abs«'nr<*i's  in  this  State  has  not  <inly  secured  ;;*or»J  resnlls 
in  the  attendanee  :ind  triiiiiin;^-  at'  tin*  youth,  but  has  received  decided 
api»roval  \'mu\  the  |»e«»pl<*.  The  industrial  scliool  for  the  reform  of 
juv<*nile  <inenders  showed  woik  in<lieative  of  ^ood  training  in  letters 
industry,  and  eharaeler.  The  sehofd  for  the  edncation  of  the  ileaf  and 
dumb  at  Hartford  is  the  tirst  in  the  Cnited  Slat<-s  founded  for  this 
unfortunate  ehiss.  The  elder  Cuillandet,  a  nnni  <d'scholirly  attainments 
and  of  tender  symi)athi<'s  and  devoted  Christain  <haracter,  was  touched 
by  the  si^ht  of  the  misfortune  of  the  <le;if  mute  Alice,  and  went  to 
Eurojje  nnd  lironp^ht  to  AnnM-iea  the  methods  there  alrea<ly  devised  for 
the  instriu'tion  (jf  those  deprived  oltlie  sense  of  liearin*:"  nnd  the  power 
of  8i»eech.  The  diflicnlties  to  be  overcome  were  many,  bnt  the  zeal  of 
Dr.  Oallaudet  was  rewarded  by  triu?nph  over  tln-m  all.  The  publie,  as 
pupils  were  trnined,  was  e;dled  to  see  the  resnlts:  exhibitions  and 
explanations  were  made  in  ditlerent  i>arts  of  tlu^  (onntry.  The.  cause 
was  seen  to  be  on(^  of  i)ublic  <oneern,  and  State  after  State  made  pro- 
vision for  its  deaf  and  dnmb.  The  aid  of  Coninress  was  successfully 
invoked  an<l  the  edueation  of  deafinutes  inAmei'i<a  was  not  left  to  the 
nni-ertjiin  i)iivate  M<-tion  totlie  (*\tent  tlnit  it  wns  in  European  countries 
The  inelination  to  ejill  these  institutions  jisyhims  did  not  prevent  their 
becoming,'  a  part  of  the  pnblie  i^rovision  for  tlie  edneati(»n  of  voutli. 
Cities  now  have  deaf  inntt^  schools  of  theii-  own.  Tiie  Horace  IManii 
School  of  Hfjston  is  a  worthy  dlustration. 

The  provision  for  the  preparation  of  teacluMs  is  shown  by  the  exhibit 
to  be  made  in  pjtrt  by  the  State  and  partly  by  cities.     The  State  now 
provides  for  two  normiil  schools,  one  at  Xew  Ibitain  and  one  at  Willi- 
mantic.     TIh*   former,  one  of  the   first  in   the  e(»untry,  has  a  history 
speeially  worthy  <»f  study.     Its  establishment    was  inspired  by  Hon 
Henry  r»arnnrd.  Lb.  D.,  tlmt  able,  early,  and  indefiitisablo  educational 
worker.     I  Ton.  John  1).  IMiilbrick  was  i)rineipal  for  two  years,  but  the 
public   snpport   wjis    neither    iiitellijrent   nor   steady.     However    nfter 
varying'  fortnne,  the  people  jjfuve   it  their  confidence,  and  the  nresfti't 
prineii>al,  I'rof.  Clarence  Carroll,  has  beiMi  cordiallv  supported  in  l" 
eflieicnt  eflbrts  to  fui  nish  for  the  teaehers  of  the  Stale  the  best  tr-iini  ^ 
of  the  day  in  the  best  methods  and  principles  of  iuslruetiou  knowi    " 
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kindergarten  iiiul  the  several  advauced  grades  of  the  public  schools. 
Tlie  suc(;ess  of  the  school  has  led  lately  to  the  establishment  of  another^ 
and  had  no  small  share  in  promoting  the  formation  of  training  classes 
in  several  of  the  cities,  such  as  that  in  Norwich.  The  etl'ect  of  this 
normal  training  in  the  best  methods  is  manifest  in  all  parts  of  the 
exhi])ition.  Tiie  five  alcoves  in  which  the  exhibits  are  grouped  by 
towns  iire:  (1)  Willimantic;  (L*)New  Britain,  Middletownj  (3)  Stamford, 
Torrington,  Norwich,  Uristol;  (4)  Waterbury,  Saybrook,  Colchester, 
Hartford:  (.">)  New  Haven,  Bridgeport. 

The  Willimantic  normal  training  school  exhibit  showed  exercises 
in  primary  reading  jircpared  and  illustrated  by  the  teachers  for  the 
childrtMi  in  the  m.»dcl  schools;  models  for  use  in  manual  training; 
material  and  aids  for  teaching  arithmetic,  history,  civil  government, 
literature,  and  geography.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  alcove  are  many 
drawings  by  pupils  from  0  years  of  age  and  older.  These  drawings  are 
all  connected  with  and  illustrate  subjects  in  other  studies.  The  exhib- 
its from  the  New  Hritain  normal  training  school  were  largely  made  up  of 
dra AN  in gs  and  color  work.  Work  was  showji  by  pupils  from  the  kin- 
dergarten to  thegraunnar  schools, comprising  nature  work,  illustration, 
sketching,  perspective,  decorative,  and  origiinil  work  in  illustrating 
selections  which  they  have  read.  A  set  of  modilied  sloyd  models  were 
shown,  and  with  them  the  work  of  children  ])etween  7  and  15  years  of 
age,  the  work  of  the  normal  pupils,  ami  a  set  of  homemade  apparatus 
for  illustrating  science  teaching.  Specimens  of  the  work  of  children 
from  8  to  10  years  (»f  age  in  clay  modeling  were  also  shown.  The  nor- 
mal department  of  the  Norwich  Fn.'c  Academy  exhibited  a  chart  show- 
ing its  inception  and  course  of  study,  and  another  showing  methods  in 
reading  and  books  prepared  by  the  normal  pupils  outlining  methods  in 
reading,  number,  physics,  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy. 

The  Broad  street  school,  Norwich,  used  as  a  training  school  for  the 
normal  department,  exhibited  outlines  for  literature  lessons  and  color 
lessons  in  primary  grades,  a  plan  for  history  lessons  and  tor  zoology 
lessons,  ami  an  outline  of  the  work  actually  done  in  the  kindergarten 
for  the  year.  In  folios  were  shown  children-s  work  in  color,  kindergar- 
ten, history,  literature,  and  lU'imary  reading,  in  connection  with  history 
for  children  one  3'ear  in  school. 

The  Norwich  city  schools  showed  outlines  for  teaching  arithmetic, 
history,  language,  literature,  and  geography.  A  large  putty  map  of 
Norwich  and  another  of  the  United  States,  nmde  by  pupils  in  the  last 
year  of  the  gramnmr  school,  and  a  large  **  production''  map  by  pui)il3 
of  the  third  class,  also  a  set  of  booklets  and  illustrated  journeys  in 
geography,  a  scrapbook  of  geographical  pi(;tures,  and  a  collection  of 
maps.  There  were  also  typical  lessons  in  geography,  arithmetic,  his- 
t<ny,  and  botany.  Necessarily  there  was  much  sameness  in  the  mate- 
rial from  difterent  schools  of  the  same  grade,  but  this  was  the  basis 
for  comparison  by  visitors;  and  yet,  all  can  not  be  here  repeated  in 
detail. 
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Ill  addition,  it  may  be  inenlioued  that  ^liddletowii  showed  an  out- 
line of  science  teaching  and  a  colh^ctiun  of  specimens  used  in  natural 
history,  zoolog}',  botanj',  etc.;  also  plans  for  teaching  vocal  music,  and 
the  individual  work  of  pui)ils,  and  plans  for  reading  in  connection  with 
science  studies;  Bristol,  aids  in  geography  and  science  and  geogi*;iphy 
combined,  and  a  scra]>book  illustrating  geography  and  sloyd,  the  result 
of  twenty-five  hours'  instruction;  Waterbury,  a  chart  showing  the  story 
of  the  flag;  Hartford,  designs  and  folded  forms  in  inventional  geome- 
try, teacher's  outline  of  lessons  in  history,  and  stenographic  rei)orts  of 
lessons;  New  llaven,  map  drawing  by  the  nieridian  system,  and  original 
drawing  illustrating  literature,  history,  science,  and  geography.  Charts 
were  used  eHecrtively  in  connection  with  various  subjects.  There  was 
good  evidence  of  progress  in  manual  training  for  boys  and  girls  in  vari- 
ous schools.    There  were  excellent  specimens  of  sloyd. 

A  substantially  com])lete  set  of  the  works  of  Hon.  Ilenry  Barnard, 
LL.  1).,  was  a  uni<iue  feature  of  the  exhibit.  This  was  a  rare  collection 
of  Mucational  literature,  containing  the  treatment  of  every  variety  of 
educational  topics  by  the  ablest  thinkers  from  the  earliest  jieriods  in 
diflerent  nations,  together  with  nuich  of  the  liistmy  of  the  vari(ms  edu- 
cational institutions  and  systems.  It  include<l  (a)  copies  of  his  ollicial 
reports  while  jnesident  of  colleges  in  Connecticut,  Bhode  Island,  Wis- 
consin, Maryland,  and  as  United  States  Commissioner  of  ICducation 
at  Washington;  (b)  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  Volumes  I  to 
XXXI;  {c)  a  set  of  his  Library  of  K<lucation,  and  {(1)  other  publica- 
tions, including  Tractates  and  Treatises.  It  is  a  monument  to  the  zeal, 
scholarship,  industry,  and  self-sacrifice  of  a  great  educational  leader. 

The  exhibit  of  high  school  work  showed  how  these  institutions  open 
up  the  way  in  the  public  school  system  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich 
to  the  advantages  of  su]»erior  instruction.  Tliis  instruction  in  the  State 
was  represented  by  Yale  X"ni  versity.  The  exhibit  was  c(nni,osed  mainly 
of  photogra])hs,  wiiich  gave  un  idea  of  the  numerous  and  imposing 
buildings  and  varied  opportunities  for  culture  now  furnished  by  that 
great  university.  Tliere  is  little  in  the  present  imposing  conditions  to 
suggest  the  humble  beginning,  when  the  ministers  of  the  colony,  anx- 
ious for  a  scliool  of  higher  learning,  to  their  conferences  each  brought 
treasures  from  his  own  library,  and  as  he  laid  tliem  down  said :  **I  give 
these  books  for  the  founding  of  a  college  in  this  colony."  It  was  char- 
tered, not  by  royalty  but  by  the  colony,  in  1 701,  as  a  *H*ollegiute  school," 
and  located  at  ISaybrooke.  Its  first  building  was  erected  at  New 
Haven,  to  which  place  it  was  removed  in  1710,  and  becoming  a  <*ollege 
in  name  as  well  as  in  fact,  wns  known  as  Yale  College,  after  its  largest 
early  benefactor,  from  1718  until  1S87,  when,  having  for  some  time  done 
the  work  of  a  university,  the  title  Yale  University  was  legalized  by 
the  legislature.  Its  history  is  full  of  instruction.  Great  difli<*ulties 
were  encountered,  great  sacrilices  were  made,  great  men  were  found 
equal  to  every  occasion,  and  its  light  never  tailed,  but  grew  in  lUumi- 
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nating  power,  becoming ii beacon  not  only  to  individuals  and  generations 
but  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  ccdlege  adhered  to  its  own  line 
of  thorough  work,  advancing  its  standard  as  circunistanccs  warranted, 
and  grtulually  there  came  to  it  a  school  of  theology,  of  medicine,  of  law, 
of  science,  and  of  art,  with  their  special  hiboratories,  libraries,  museums, 
halls,  and  funds;  but  the  college  secured  preeminent  attention  and  by 
far  the  largest  attendance.  In  more  recent  years  tlie  Shefilleld  sch<>ol  of 
s<*ience,  the  law  school,  and  other  attached  schools,  as  well  as  miscella- 
neous i)0St  graduate  studies,  have  nuide  great  advances  in  importance 
and  nund)ers.  The  Shetfleld  Scientific  School,  luuned  for  its  principal 
early  benefac^tor,  founded  in  1847  and  reorganized  on  a  nuue  extensive 
scale  in  18G0,  has  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  grant  of  lands  to  Cou- 
uecticut  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  save  that  expended  on  the  Storrs  school.  Under  President  Tim- 
othy D wight,  who  assumed  the  olVice  in  ISSO,  grandson  of  a  most 
eminent  president,  the  number  in  attendance  in  the  entire  university 
increased  in  the  first  six  years  of  his  administration  from  1,07G  to  1,1)G9 
and  in  the  first  four  years  of  his  i)resident*y  the  university  received 
$1,'J41..'>90.  it  is  stated  that  the  average  age  of  students  at  entrance 
for  the  first  fifty  years  was  17,  and  that  f<n*  the  succeeding  fifty  years 
the  average  age  was  less:  now  it  is  over  18,  so  that  most  graduates  are 
over  L*2  years  of  age. 

The  list  of  graduates  contains  the  names  of  1  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  17  cabinet  officers,  1  chief  justice  of  the  T'nited  States, 
1  chief  justice  of  Canada,  li  national  officers  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  1 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  China  to  the  United  States,  3  judges  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  1  surgeon-general  of  tlie  United  States 
Army,  50  T'nited  States  Senators,  20  United  States  district  judges,  1 
circuit  judge  of  the  Cuited  States,  22  ministers  i)lenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States,  IGO  State  judges,  4  chancellors,  1S7  members  of  Con- 
gress, 40  State  governors,  and  92  ('olh'ge  i)residents.  Four  Yale  men — 
Livingston,  Morris,  Wolcott,  and  Hall — signed  the  Declaratitm  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  same  number.  Dyer,  Livingston,  Johnson,  and  Baldwin, 
signed  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  history  Yale  is  represented  by 
Trumbull,  Tlolmes,  and  Pitkin;  in  geograjdiy  by  Morse;  in  poetry  by 
Percival,  llilllumse.  Barlow,  Trumbull,  Stedman,  and  Sill.  In  litera- 
ture wc»  find  such  names  as  Cooper,  ^Villis,  Judd,  Bristed,  and  Mitchell; 
in  scholarship,  Webster,  Worcester,  Woolsey,  Iladley,  and  Whitney. 
Silliman,  Morse,  Eli  Whitney,  Dana,  Chauvenet,  Loomis,  and  Marsh 
are  among  Y'ale's  famcms  s(ms  in  science  and  invention.  Edwards, 
IToi)kins,  lU^lhnny,  Emmons,  1) wight,  Stuart,  Bushnell,  Taylor,  Mur- 
dock,  l^>eecher,  Nettleton,  Tyler,  and  Seabury  in  divinity;  Gallaudet  and 
Cogswell  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  politics  and  law 
we  find  such  names  as  Kent,  Jeremiali  Mason,  Grimke,  Evarts,  Waito, 
Tihlen,  and  Depew;  in  i)hilosophy,  among  others,  Xoah  Porter,  Henry 
N.  Day,  and  William  T.  Harris;  among  the  missionaries,  John  Sergeant 
.  and  David  Brainerd. 
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But  Tale's  diief  prido  ia  tliat,  like  Virginia  of  old,  she  is  a  motlier  of 
presidents.  I5x«ept  Harvard,  there  are  few  proinin(»nt  <'olleg<'S  wliieli 
have  not  liad  at  one  time  or  another  a  Yah»  jnan  at  tlieir  head.  The 
first  presidents  of  the  following  colleges  and  nniversities  were  Yale 
men:  Princeton, (.'olmnbia,  Dartmonth,  Williams,  Hamilton,  Tniversity 
of  Georgia,  Ivenyon,  T^'jiiversity  of  Illinois,  Wabash,  I'niversity  of  Mis- 
souri, University  of  Mississij^pi,  Tniversily  of  Wisconsin,  IJeloit,  Chi- 
cago University,  T^niversity  of  California,  Cornell,  and  Johns  Hopkins. 
Iowa  University,  Washington  Universitv,  Universitv  of  IVnnsvlvania, 
Collegeof  South  Carolimi,  Traiis^ivania  College  of  ICastern  Tennessee, 
Hampden-Sy<lney,  r>eyroot,  and  <  )ahu  have  als4)  had  one  Yale  president. 
Many  colleges  were  not  content  with  one  Yale  man  at  their  head, 
but  came  to  that  source  of  supi)ly  again  ami  again.  Columbia  has 
had  o  Yahi  men  as  president;  Kutgers,  2:  l^inccton.  ,*>;  University 
of  Vermont,!-*;  MidtUebnry,  2;  Hamilton,  5;  Western  1^'sorve,  .');  Illi- 
nois, 2;  University  of  Wis<'onsin.  2;  University  of  Missouri,  2;  Wash- 
ingtcm  I'^niversity,  2;  and  the  universities  of  Calil'ornia,  Ceorgia,  and 
Mi8sissip[u,  ejch  2.  \ot  only  in  nnmbers  but  in  charaet<*r  do  Yale 
educators  stand  fc)rem<)>t.  Among  them  are  »lonathan  Dickinson, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Jonathan  l^dwards,  Aaron  lUirr,  Timothy  Dwiglit, 
Theodore  1).  Woolsev,  Xoah  Uorter,  Ilenrv  l>arnard,  Francis  A.  V, 
Barnard,  Andrew  I).  White,  (^harles  J.  Stillc.  Daniel  C.  Ciilman,  and 
William  T.  Harris,  No  i)ictuieof  Vale  Avould  b«*  natural  without  bring- 
ing into  view  its  beantifid  elms.     Willis  titly  said  : 

If  you  wvvr  to  s«»t  :i  poet  to  inalvi,'  si  town  witli  <'aiti*  IiImiicIh*  as  tt>  tn'os,  garjl(»uR, 
nn«l  jiHM'U  l»nu(ls,  lu'  would  ]tro1»al)lv  turn  ouf  vow  inin'h  siirli  a  jilare  as  Now  llnven. 
Th«*  first  thoiiglifc  of  tho  iiivtMitor  of  Now  iliivo.i  was  to  lay  out  tlio  strot'ts  in  squares; 
the  Hi^cond  was  to  ]t]aut  tiiom  from  suhurl)  to  wati-r  side  witli  the  ina'^iiifufont  olius 
of  tlio  oouiitry.     'I'lu'  n.'sult  is  that,  at  tlu»  ond  <d'  lift\  years,  tin*  town  is  buried  in 

tl'fc«S. 

In  September,  i<S(>.'>,  the  coiporation  passed  a  vote  to  which  tlio 
campus  owes  much  of  its  l»ea(ity,  "that  trees  shonld  be  set  out  next 
spring  on  both  sides  (if  the  college  bnildings,  in  such  order  as  shall 
best  conduce  to  convenience  and  beauty,''  and  thus  Yale  has  her  elms, 
and  every  *•  trueheaited  son  of  St.  T^lilni  loves  the  spot  where  the 
elm  tre*' grows."  The  control  of  the  university  is  vested  in  the  corpora- 
tion, which  is  composed  of  the  piesident  and  eighteen  fellows.  The 
administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  the  faculties  of  tho 
several  departments.  Tht^  number  of  professors,  instruc^tors,  and  lec- 
turers for  the  year  ISDLMK]  was  183.  The  total  number  of  stndentJa, 
189:i-y."5,  was  1,1M»1K  coming  from  13  States  and  Territories  and  16 
foreign  countries. 

The  two  nndergraduate  dep.irtinents,  the  college  and  the  s(;ientific 
school,  together  numbered  1,11).'),  coming  from  morti  than  oOU  preparatory 
schools.  The  gradimt*^  and  professi»)nal  schools  numbered  174  students, 
coming  from  10/>  colleg«*s  and  universities. 

The  number  of  degrees  in  course  conferred  in  i6t)2  was  525. 
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NEW  YORK. 

The  cdiiratioTial  exhibit  of  the  State  of  New  York,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Prof.  M.  Dewey,  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents,  i)resented, 
s^'steniatieally,  educational  methods  and  results  in  all  departments, 
from  tlie  kindergarten  to  the  university,  comprehending  institutions  of 
secondary,  su])erior,  and  ]»rofessional  instruction,  under  the  board  of 
regents,  and  all  schools;  including  those  for  the  training  teachers, 
under  the  direction  of  the  sui»erintendent  of  public  instiuiction.  It 
occjipied  1,200  sipinre  feet  of  floor  spnce;  the  partitioning  and  furniture 
w<Te  of  oak:  the  u])holstering  was  in  purj^le,  the  Stat-^'J  color.  The 
classification  was  graded,  i^resenting,  year  by  year,  a  collective  and 
comi»araTive  exhibit  of  school  work  from  the  various  i)arts  of  the  State. 
Its  arrani^ement  sought  to  typify  the  organization,  ])ecnliar  to  New 
York,  of  departments  and  institutions.  A  system  of  signs,  labels,  and 
numbers,  indexes  and  cross  references,  was  used  for  the  purx>ose  of 
calling  attenticm  to  allied  exhibits.  Experts  were  in  attendance,  S])eak- 
ing  the  princii»al  foreign  languages,  who  courteously  answered  que.8- 
tions.  ^luch  ex])lanatory  literature  was  freely  distributed.  It  was 
songht  to  make  the  exhibit  an  attractive  head  (piarters  for  New  York 
educators.  The  exposition  of  the  organization,  government,  and  work 
of  the  kindergarten,  primary,  and  grammar  grades  was  made  from 
material  gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  State  including  Syracuse, 
Poughkeepsie,  Rochester,  New  York  City,  Binghamton,  Plattsburg, 
Cohoes,  Buffalo,  and  Albany.  Secon<biry  instruction  was  exhibited  by 
photograph,  specimens  of  work,  courses  of  study,  and  other  explana- 
tions from  over  three  hundred  academies,  high  schools,  and  union 
schools,  under  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
also  a  similar  display  from  other  institutions  of  tiie  same  grade.  The 
normal  scrhools  were  illustrated  by  photograph,  illustrative  work,  cour- 
ses of  study,  methods,  and  teaching  devices  from  eleven  of  these 
institutions. 

The  photographic,  historical,  statistical,  and  literary  display  of  col- 
leges and  universities  was  shared  by  Columbia  College,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Yassar  College,  liochester 
University,  Hamilton  College,  Colgate  University,  Teachers'  College, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Nornml  College. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  New  York  trade  schools,  ami  Roches- 
ter Athenfenm  and  Mechanic's  Institute  presented  specimens  of  all 
departments  of  their  work,  including  statistics  and  historical  and  other 
illustrative  ])hotograi)hs.  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
made  an  extensive  and  systematic  display  of  the  organization,  govern- 
ments, and  methods  of  each  of  its  six  departments,  known  as  execu- 
tive, examination,  extension,  State  library.  State  museum,  and  publio 
libraries. 

University  extension  was  set  forth  in  a  valuable  collection,  showing 
forms,  methods,  and  examination  tor  University  of  the  State  of  New 
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York,  Cliantimqiia  Circle,  Ciitliolio  Suininor  Scliool,  T'niversity  of 
Chicaj^o,  ITuiversity  of  Edinbiirgb,  and  IVopIe's  ralaco,  I^Mulon,  and 
other  centers,  hotli  domestic  and  foreiprri.  The  exhibit  included  3,500 
phot<>grai)hs  of  school  gromids,  exteriors  and  interiors  of  building, 
groups,  classes  at  work,  etc. 

The  collection  included  IMM)  voliiines  of  si»eciniens  of  students'  work 
in  all  grades,  certified  as  the  regular  work  of  the  classes,  and  not. 
^'improved"  for  the  occasion.  The  phonograi)h  gave  rei)roduetion.s  of 
the  methods  of  teaching  musir  in  schools,  with  illustrative  songs, 
chomses,  etc.,  from  the  cities  of  Albany,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  Xew 
York.  There  was  a  graded  disphiy  of  work  in  manual  training  from 
the  Albany  high  school,  ^Sewburg  Free  Academy,  New  York  public 
schools,  and  Teachers'  College.  There  were  exhibited  minimum  and 
standard  sets  of  api)roved  scientifKr  apparatus  reiiuircd  by  the  i^egents 
of  the  university  (or  schools  of  secondary  instruction;  also  a  graded 
display  of  models  of  homemade  apparatus  for  illustrating  scientilic 
cxpi^riments.  Administrative  blanks  and  forms  for  study  were  col- 
lected from  the  i-itics,  towns,  schools,  ami  colleges,  as  i)rin(ed  for  use  in 
school  government. 

The  growth  of  education  in  the  State  was  shown  by  100  graphic 
and  printed  charts.  A  scri(»s  of  53  handbooks  was  on  hand  for  distri- 
bution, giving  the  history,  equipment,  and  courses  of  study  of  various 
institutions  and  systems.  A  large  educational  map  showed  th<>  location, 
grade,  and  support  of  every  educational  institution  under  the  regents 
of  the  university  and  the  department  of  public  instruction.  ]\Iany 
historical  relics,  curios,  paintings,  and  busts  added  special  interest  to 
the  exhil)ition. 

The  oppoit unity  to  study  adeipiately  rural  s(!hools  of  the  State  was 
wanting.  City  systems  received  considerable  attention.  Xew  York 
City  exhibited  its  waid  schools  in  four  divisions;  lirst,  work  in  common 
bran«'hesof  the  primary  schools;  second,  work  in  the  common  branches 
of  the  grammar  schools;  third,  manual  training  in  the  primary  schools; 
fourth,  numual  training  in  the  grammar  schools.  S<*parate  exhibits 
showed  tln^  work  of  the  college  of  the  city,  which  crowns  the  system 
of  instru<*tion  for  boys,  so  h>ng  well  known  for  its  eiliciency;  and  the 
normal  college  in  which  is  given  the  most  advanced  instruction  fur- 
nished girls  by  the  city,  and  where  they  may  receive  training  in  prej)- 
aiation  for  tea<*hing. 

Supervision  in  this  system  has  received  marked  recognition,  as  is 
manifested  by  the  salaries  paid.  The  wisdom  of  this  supervision  has 
done  much  to  relieve  the  svstem  of  instruction  for  so  large  a  number 
of  the  tendency  tomachiiK?  work,  an<l  to  alVord  larger  rot)m  for  individ- 
ual and  spontaneous  action  of  teachers  and  pupils.  In  some  instances 
it  is  claimed  that  the  work  is  done  well  in  seven  vears  that  otherwise 
would  take  nine. 
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The  imi»ciToctioii  of  tlie  system  is  seen  mainly  in  ite  inadequacy. 
It  does  not  furnish  sullieicnt  sittings;  it  does  not  enforce  the  educa- 
tion of  ev<'ry  ehihl;  it  aUows  wayward  chihlren  to  grow  up  a  peril  to 
society;  it  allows  children  of  foreign  hirth  or  foreign  parents  to  giow 
up  without  being  Americanized. 

Tlie  exhibit  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  2^ew  York  set  forth  the 
advanced  ins  true;  tion  furnished  for  young  men  by  the  public  system, 
and  that  of  the  normal  college  Avhat  opportunities  .are  aflbrded  by  it 
for  the  advanced  instruction  for  young  wcmien  ajjd  their  preparation  as 
tea<*hers.  The  growth  and  work  of  each  furnish  interesting  studies  for 
tliii  educator.  The  college  ft)r  young  men  takes  the  place  of  the  acad- 
ejny  and  is  its  outgrowth.  The  normal  college  is  a  m(ue  recent  growth 
out  of  the  grammar  school,  which  came  through  the  wisdom  and  effi- 
ciency of  that  enunent  teacher,  3liss  T-.ydia  AVadleigh.  She  took  upon 
herself  the  additional  labor  of  furnishing  the  instruction  des^ired  of  her 
by  young  women,  until  the  demand  for  it  and  the  expediency  of  giving 
it  were  so  manif(»st  that  it  could  no  longer  be  deferred,  and  the  normal 
collegia  was  provided. 

In  Iwochester  the  free  atrademy  still  remains,  and  holds  close  relation 
with  the  university  there  as  well  as  with  other  college  work  in  the  State. 

In  Albany,  the  Albany  Academy,  greatly  honored  by  the  name  of 
Prof.  Josei)h  Henry,  and  later  by  that  of  Dr.  Murray,  whose  service  for 
education  in  Japan  won  world-wide  recognition,  and  still  later  by  that 
of  Merrill  E.  (jiates,  once  president  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey, 
and  now  president  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  maintains  its  excelleut 
work,  llere  the  high  school  has  grown  up  and  performed  its  great 
work  for  a  large  number  of  young  i^eople.  At  first  it  was  claimed  that 
the  high  school  Avas  not  needed,  ami  its  establishment  was  sharply 
antagonized,  the  maj'or  at  that  time  attemi)tiug  to  prevent  it.  In 
the  argument  for  it,  the  facts  were  specially  drawn  from  the  national 
Bun  an  of  Education.  But  once  established,  and  guided  by  the  wis- 
dom of  its  eflicient  principal.  Prof.  J.  D.  Bradley,  it  was  found  that  it 
had  a  great  Avork  to  do  for  the  city,  altogether  in  harmony  with  the 
academy. 

In  lUiflalo  much  excellent  work  is  done  by  the  public  school,  but 
the  etliciency  of  the  system  has  been  embarrassed  by  too  close  connec- 
tion with  the  general  municipal  administration. 

In  the  Bochester  exhibit  the  kindergarten. of  the  city  was  eflVctively 
shown. 

The  entire  normal  school  work  of  the  State  was  not  fully  exhibited. 
The  visitor  naturally  lo(»ketl  for  the  work  of  the  pioneer  nornuil  school 
that  received  so  much  of  its  early  inspiration  under  I).  P.  Page,  whose 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching  has  done  so  much  to  uplift  the  profes- 
sion throughout  the  country. 
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TIIK   ItENSSKLAKU   I'DLYTKCIIXIC    IXSTITUTK. 

The  Rensselaer  rolyteclmic  Institute  iiltracted  special  attention. 
Nothing  connected  willi  it  awakened  more  interest  and  more  strongly 
emphasized  the  value  of  its  instruction  than  the  partial  record  furnished 
of  the  work  of  its  graduates.  It  was  founded  by  lion.  Stei)heu  Van 
Rensselaer  in  1824,  and  during  the  sixty-nino  years  of  its  history  it 
has  adhered  strictly  to  th«^  idea  of  a  thorough  school  of  engineering. 
The  results,  found  in  what  its  graduates  have  accomi)Iislied,  aie  most 
gratifying.  It  is  dillicult,  of  course,  to  secure  all  data  of  ahinini,  but  au 
approximately  full  summary  of  particulars  is  given.  From  thisitappears 
that  there  have  been  numbered  annmg  tlie  graduates  of  the  institute 
at  least  o3  presidents,  V21  vice  presidents,  managers,  and  superintend- 
ents, and  (JO chief  engineers  of  railroad  companies,  sr(»el  andiron  works, 
bridge  companies,  waterworks,  clectrie  com[)anies,  mining  companies, 
sewerage  systems,  canals,  etc?.  The  register  shows,  besides,  that  i56  of 
the  graduates  have  been  professors  in  35  institutions  of  Jearning;  that 
its  graduates  have  assisted  in  the  design  or  eonstruetion  of  4t  of  the 
great  bridges  of  this  country,  and  in  the  construction  of  over  1(H),000 
miles  of  railroad  in  North  America.  The  register  includes  a  list  of 
those  who  have  been  State  geologists,  but  does  not  name  those  who 
have  attained  eminence  in  other  branches  of  seiencc  an<l  engineering, 
not  easily  classified. 

riiATT    INSriTlTK. 

This  institute  was  founded  by  the  generosity  of  Charles  Pratt,  esq., 
and  is  located  in  lirooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  exhibit  was  favorably  located 
and  well  installed.  It  was  of  extreme  interest  to  all  who  studied  it, 
but  especially  to  those  who  an*,  familiar  with  ]Mr.  Pratt's  life,  from 
the  days  of  his  own  manual  labor,  through  the  years  of  his  successful 
struggles  to  the  accumulation  of  milli(ms,  and  had  witnessed  his 
numerous  and  patient  investigations,  piei)aratory  to  earrying  out  the 
jjurpose  to  establish  an  institution  in  which  others  struggling  as  he 
had  in  his  early  years  might  receive  the  instiiiction  and  aid  which 
he  could  not  find.  There  Avas  nothing  visionary  in  his  plans.  He  had 
come  to  reahze  the  power  of  education  as  a])i»lied  to  industry  and  the 
common  duties  of  life. 

Every  department  of  the  exhibit  showed  honesty  of  work,  clear 
api)rehension  of  the  theoretical  ])rinciides  involv«*d,  and  industry  and 
fidelity  in  their  execution.  The  exhibit  Avas  a  credit  to  founder, 
teacher,  and  pupil. 

In  additicm  to  studying  out  a  wise  plan  for  the  administration  of  the 
institute,  Mr.  Pratt  set  apart,  in  the  most  careful  manner,  properties 
whose  income  is  to  be  devoted  to  its  administration  and  growth.  He 
was  also  thoughtful  of  the  future,  as  indicated  in  the  manner  in  which 
be  associated  his  sons  in  its  administration. 

The  object  of  the  institution  has  been  specitically  stated  to  be  the 
promotion  of  manual  and  industrial  education,  as  well  as  <'ultivation  in 
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literature,  science,  ami  art;  to  inculcate  habits  of  industry  and  tlirifb, 
and  to  foster  all  that  makes  for  ri^ht  living  and  good  citizenship. 

lu  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  work  of  the  institute  is 
prosecuted  upon  four  several  lines,  with  four  distinct  aims  in  view: 

(1)  Educational,  pure  and  simple;  the  purpose  being  the  harmonious 
development  of  the  faculties,  as  in  the  work  of  the  high  school. 

(2)  Normal,  the  ultimate  aim  being  the  preparation  of  the  student 
to  be<!ome  a  teacher.  Normal  training  is  at  i>resent  given  in  the 
department  of  art,  of  domestic  science,  of  domestic  art,  and  of  kinder- 
gartens. 

(IV)  Technical  or  special  training  to  secure  practical  skill  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  indnstrial  and  domestic  art,  the  handicrafts,  and  the 
mechanical  trades. 

(4)  Sui>plementary  and  spe<!ial,  intended  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  supplement  the  training  of  school  or  college  by  attention  to 
special  subjects  conducing  to  more  intelligent  direction  of  domestic, 
tinaiu'ial,  social,  or  philanthropical  interests;  such  training  as  is  given 
in  the  kindergarten,  domestic  science,  library  school,  and  other  classes. 

The  institute  is  provided  with  a  liberal  endowment,  which  enables  it 
to  make  a  merely  nominal  charge  for  tuition,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  the  best  talent  and  facilities  for  the  accomi>lishment  of  its  aim 
and  pur[)ose. 

Pratt  Institute  occupies  four  large  buildings — the  main  building,  the 
high  school  building,  the  science  and  technology  building,  and  the 
trade  school  building.  Ground  has  already  been  broken  for  another 
building,  which  shall  contain  large  additional  accommodation  for 
students,  as  well  as  for  the  public  features  of  the  institute  work,  such 
as  museum,  auditorium,  lecture  halls,  and  library. 

The  institute  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees,  with  a  secre- 
tary as  executive  ofti(;er.  It  is  divided  into  departments,  the  director 
of  each  being  directly  responsible  for  the  work  thereof. 

Instruction  is  given  to  both  sexes  in  day  and  evening  classes.  The 
terms  for  day  classes  extend  from  September  to  July,  and  for  the  even- 
ing from  October  to  April. 

The  lirst  class  was  organized  October  16,  1887,  and  numl)enHl  12 
pupils  in  drawing.  At  present  there  are  9  different  departments  with 
a  total  enrollment  of  3,940  xmpils. 

MISS    HUXTlN(fI>()N'8   KITCHEN    GAllDEX. 

The  kitchen  garden  was  devised  and  deveh)ped  by  Miss  Emily  Hunt- 
ingdon, of  Norwich,  Conn.,  when  she  was  superintendent  of  the  Wilson 
Mission,  1L*5  St.  Mark's  Place,  New  York  City.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a 
suggestion  from  the  kindergarten.  Miniature  table,  dishes,  and  other 
articles  of  use  in  the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  are  supi)lied  and  the 
little  girls  are  trained  in  their  care  and  use.  The  exercises  are  made 
attractive  and  the  practice  has  proved  exceedingly  helpful  as  a  prep- 
ED  93 68 
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aration.  Girls  go  from  tbis  training  with  great  advantage  to  the  actual 
care  of  the  house,  and  for  women,  young  and  old,  who  have  had  no 
opportunity  for  learning  to  perform  these  household  duties  in  a  neat 
and  orderly  way,  this  method  of  training  has  been  found  one  of  the 
most  eiTec.'tive  yet  devised. 

A  lesson  trunk  hiis  been  prepared  for  the  transportation  of  the  nee* 
essary  articles  of  use.  This  may  be  furnished  to  a  school  or  class.  The 
operation  as  exhibited  in  tlie  Children's  liuilding  is  thus  described: 

A  visit  from  this  trunk  is  to  be  considered  a  reward.  It  is  to  be  sent 
locked  by  a  teaeher  or  missionary  where  it  has  been  merited  in  some 
way,  and  is  to  bo  used  not  only  as  an  object  lesson,  but  for  the  actual 
serving  of  a  simple  meal  for  a  family  of  six.  The  teacher  can  carry  the 
key  when  she  takes  the  food,  which  should  be  something  that  the  chil- 
dren would  enjoy  without  being  too  exx>ensive  or  elaborate,  never  cost- 
ing more  than  81  for  the  supper.  The  teticher  shcmld  pack  her  basket 
neatly,  as  an  example,  and  observe  the  following  rules  in  using  tho 
outfit: 

Q.  How  (To  you  placo  six  people  at  a  tablet 

A.  One  at  each  ciul  and  two  ou  each  side. 

Q.  Who  sits  at  tho  end  places  f 

A.  Tho  parents  or  elder  membera  of  tho  family. 

Q.  Who  pours  the  tea  f 

A.  Tho  mother. 

Q.  Who  serves  tho  meat? 

A.  Tho  father. 

Q.  Tell  just  how  the  trunk  table  should  be  set: 

A.  (1)  Lay  tho  cloth  straight  j  (2)  place  tho  knives  and  forks  and  npoons— knives  at 
the  right,  as  you  use  them  with  the  right  liand;  simoons  also;  forks  at  tln«  left.  You 
out  with  the  knife  and  eat  with  tho  fork;  (3)  arrange  one  end  with  teapot,  milk 
pitcher,  and  sugar  bowl  at  tho  right-hand  side,  and  the  six  mugs  in  two  neat  rows 
at  tho  left  hand  of  the  one  who  is  to  serve  tea  or  coftee;  (4)  put  plates  in  places, 
salt  and  pcjiper  in  the  center  if  there  is  nolhing  prettier,  putting  the  food  on  last — 
tlic  meat  to  be  served  at  the  opposite  end  from  the  cups,  and  the  other  plates  of 
food  at  intervals  bei  ween.     Now  it  is  ready. 

Q.  When  are  the  children  ready? 

A.  WIkmi  faoes  and  handrt  and  hair  are  neat. 

Q.  How  should  they  bo  seated^ 

A.  All  at  tho  same  time. 

Ask  a  blessing.  liCt  the  children  i>ass  things  to  each  other,  and  teach  them  to 
Berv(»  ihu  sid<;  dishes  neatly  and  p(ditely.  Gradually  teach  them  to  begin  and  finish 
eating  as  nearly  together  as  possible.  Those  that  are  through  first  must  sit  nicely 
and  wait  for  the  otiiers  to  finish.  When  through,  ask  some  of  the  children  to  helj) 
clear  up  ami  wash  the  (UsImjs. 

Q.  How  should  we  prepare  for  washing  dishes? 

A.  ( 1 )  We  tie  ou  our  aprons.  Set  away  si-ats  from  the  table  and  take  up  any  bits  of 
crumbs  that  may  be  on  the  lloor.  Then  i)ush  the  dishes  to  one  side,  making  a  clear 
place  on  tin?  table,  on  which  ]>lace  the  empty  dish  ])an.  Empty  cups,  pitcher,  and 
teai)ot,  and  place  on  the  table  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  pan.  Spoons  and  knives 
and  forks  jdace  on  an  empty  platter  or  platr.  Scrape  i>latcs  and  jdace  them  in  a 
pile.  Then  the  other  dishes.  Now  j:et  tin*  hot  water  and  make  the  suds  by  puttiucr 
a  pii'ce  of  soap  ou  a  f«)rk  and  stirring  briskly  in  the  water. 
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Q.  How  do  you  wasli  tbcso  (lislioa? 

A.  Tho  Hpoons,  then  tlio  cups,  then  the  pitchers,  then  tho  teapots,  then  the  platter, 
thou  tho  other  dishes,  last  tho  knives  and  forks,  rubbing  off  tho  spots  with  a  piece 
of  raw  potato.  As  the  pan  is  small,  get  clean  water  often,  and  as  hot  as  possible. 
Now  get  clean  water  to  wash  tho  towels  and  pan  and  put  to  dry  beforo  packing. 
Wipe  tho  enamel  cloth  nicely.  Pack  trunk  and  leave  locked  to  bo  returned  to  tho 
school. 

One  teacher  writes  of  the  use  of  the  trunk  and  lesson: 

I  began  with  tho  children  I  knew  had  never  sat  down  to  a  table  to  eat  a  meal  in  their 
lives.  They  actod  awkwardly,  of  course,  and  I  think  would  have  enjoyed  the  good 
things  better  could  they  havo  taken  them  in  their  fmgcrs  and  stood  around.  Yet  I 
feel  that  tliat  meal  will  long  be  remembered.  The  i)arents  looked  on  in  open-mouthed 
wonder.  They  were  as  much  delighted  as  tho  children.  Such  beautiful  mugs  and 
pretty  plates,  and  those  knives  and  forks  and  8]>oons,  were  complete  wonders. 

SCnOOI.   OF   AI'PLIKI*    I>KSl(iN    FOJl   WOMKX. 

(No.  2<X)  West  Twenty-third  street,  New  York.) 

The  exhibit  of  tliia  school  called  attention  to  an  educatiou.al  enter- 
prise of  rare  merit.  Miss  Ellen  J.  Bond,  secretary,  under  date  of 
Kovember  10,  18t)3,  sets  forth  tlio  facts  and  expectations  as  follows: 

The  New  York  School  of  Ajiplied  Design  for  Women  was  founded  a  year  ago,  its 
object  beiu;jf  to  enlarge  tho  field  for  women  of  thorough  practical,  technical  design- 
ing in  all  branches.  This  object  it  is  impossible  to  attain  unless  tho  student  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  the  manufacturer  and  the  trade;  therefore  the  instructors  of  each 
depart  incut  are  the  head  i>aid  designers  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  establishments 
in  tho  city. 

Tho  unprecedented  success  of  this  scheme  of  instruction  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
we  now  have  3(K)  students,  and  in  the  month  of  February,  18i>3,  when  the  school  was 
but  fivfj  months  old,  $1,500  worth  of  designs  were  sold,  the  entire  amount  of  which 
went  to  the  students.  Wc  already  occupy  a  large  four-story  building  and  are  about 
to  fill  another  of  tho  same  size. 

Our  students  come  from  25  States,  from  Texas  to  Oregon  and  from  Maine  to  Florida. 
Talent  is  irrespective  of  location  and  springs  up  at  all  ]>oiut8  of  tho  compass. 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  d<'partment«— tho  elcm<?ntary  for  drawing  and  the 
advanced  for  designuig.  All  students  arc  reciuii-ed  to  pass  an  examination  in  tho  ele- 
mentary instiiiction  beforo  entering  tho  advanced  courses.  Tho  advanced  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  several  branches — the  application  of  design  to  wall  ])ai>cr,  carpets, 
silks,  rugs ;  and  tho  apjdication  of  tho  elementary  instruction  to  illustrating,  etching 
and  litho;^raphy,  and  to  tho  work  of  an  architect  draftsman.  Tho  latter  branch  is 
especially  adai>tablo  to  women,  and  wo  havo  received  a  gold  medal  from  tho  World's 
Fair  for  our  work  in  this  dejiartment,  as  well  as  medals  for  otlier  dex)artments. 

We  aro  now  finishing  x>lans  for  a  hospital  in  San  Francisco  to  cost  $i>0,000,  and  a 
large  building  for  ofiiccs  f(»r  London,  to  cost  $300,000,  tho  first  building  in  England 
built  by  woman.  These  we  got  in  competition  with  several  architectural  iirms,  and 
we  are  always  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  competing  on  any  work  done  in  an  archi- 
tect's oflice. 

The  liist  six  montlis'  work  has  been  specially  successful.  The  best  jihlges  havo 
commended  it  in  strong  terms. 

Students  havo  received  oilers  for  i>ositions  in  architects'  oilicea,  even  before  they 
have  completed  tho^  course  of  two  years'  iastruction  re<iuircd  by  the  school  to  fit 
them  as  draftsmen. 
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Our  r1f:hi[^n  have  huo.u  ]iiircba.H(:«l  liv  Kiigliftb  fir  ins  u^  l*:i8t  as  fiuish«Ml.  and  ire 
hav*'  onltM  nli'r.'irl  until  March.  IHfU.  \V«-  li:iv«r  i'lUeA  iiifiuy  po^^itioiis  in  variona 
citieHf  in  all  of  wliirli  women  receivo  the  Hainf;  salarie-*  a.s  men. 

TliiH  in  thD  only  Kchool  in  the  world  in  wliieh  the  instnicton  are  the  paid  head 
dertif;nerH  in  the  larf^vni  man n factories  and  arch it«'<  tit'  ollices  in  the  country. 

The  Kf'hool  iH  sflf-Hniiportinj^  (a  phenouH-nal  record;,  and  the  director^  intend  it  to 
be  th«^  j^reatedt  tradi*  Hcho^il  for  wonjen  in  the  world. 

NKW   JKKSEV. 

Tlui  i'XCi'ilUtjit  i»laii.s  a(lopt<'d  at  tlie  start  by  tlie  State  of  Xew  Jersey 
for  the  educational  exhibit  are  wortliy  of  note.  (Jeneral  rliarge  of  the 
Knbjeet  wa»  given  to  a  eonimitt«*e  of  the  State  board,  coin])osed  of 
W.  1».  liarrieklo.  ehairnian:  Dr.  Nieliolas  Miirrav  Butler,  and  John 
M.  Scndder. 

Tln-re  was  also  a  strong  executive  committee  r»f  educators  appointed, 
with  lion.  Addison  H.  Poland,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, as  chairman,  and  including  such  well  known  namrs  as  «Mlucatora 
as  rrin<-ipjil  (Jreen  and  Superintendents  Jiarringen  Spalding,  Schnider, 
and  others. 

A  special  committee  was  sissigne<l  to  the  direct  care  of  preparing  the 
exhibits  in  diflerent  subjects,  such  as: 

School  (jronnd  and  huUdiinjH. — Supt.  Vernon  L.  Davey,  chairman, 
wjth  a  number  of  excellent  as.sociates. 

tSffffisflt's, — Principal  Augustus  Scarlett,  chairman,  etc. 

KinflcrfjfirfcH, — Supt.  I».  ('.  Gregory,  chairman. 

JPntirinf/, — Langton  S.  Thomj)S(m. 

Mdnnnl  f raining. — Horatio  Draper. 

Natural  sv'univr, — Austin  C  Apgar,  chairman,  et**. 

There  were  eleven  of  these  committ<'es.  Kach  committee  sent  out  its 
circuhirs  of  instructions,  and  for  general  purposes  the  whole  were 
bound  together.  Apparently  from  the  sfart,.no  matter  what  uncertain- 
ties or  difficulties  wen*  encountered,  there  was  an  intelligent  and  fixed 
purpose  to  get  the  most  for  tin*-  State  out  of  the  opportunity,  and  a 
well-delinod  plan  of  what  to  do  within  tlie  Stare  and  what  to  do  at  Chi- 
cago. So  great  was  the  interest  aroused  that  tin*  committee  reports 
measures  liad  to  b(».  tak«Mi  to  discourage  too  extensive  ])articipation  in 
the  preparalion  of  material,  and  had  all  participated  who  desire<l  to 
take  part  the  l(),non  square  feet  of  space  originally  asked  for  would 
have  been  insuflicient.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  exhibit  was 
one  of  sjK'cial  value,  and  receivi'd  marked  approval  both  from  the  board 
of  Judges  and  visiting  educators.  Twelve  <-itie»  and  nine  counties  held 
home  exhibitions  of  their  collections  before  sending  them  to  Trenton 
for  shipment  to  (.■lii<*ago.  These  home  exhibitions  were  very  much 
appn»ciated  and  were  salutary  in  that  (»lVect.  B<»fore  forwarding  the 
material  (o  ('iii<*ago  it  was  carefully  inspected  and  classified;  very  little 
was  rejected. 
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The  participation  of  country  schools  is  remarkable.  Every  one  of 
the  2i  districts  in  Union  County  took  part,  sending  5,033  specimens. 
Of  the  71  districts  in  Somerset  County  50  pai'ticipated. 

The  expense  of  the  exhibit  should  not  l)e  forgotten.  The  State  fur- 
nished paper,  binding,  and  transportation,  and  paid  for  installation 
and  care  and  printing.  Fortunately  S.  II.  Morse,  for  a  long  time  the 
efficient  superintendent  of  schools  for  Atlantic  County,  and  his  wife 
were  secured  as  custodians  of  the  exhibit.  To  their  intelligent  over- 
sight and  tirek^ss  industry  the  success  of  the  State  exhibit  is  in  no  small 
measure  due.  As  might  have  been  exi»ected,  the  exhibit  was  not  only 
one  of  special  value,  but  received  marked  approval  both  from  the 
judgi\s  and  visiting  educators.  The  lack  of  room  led  to  the  invention 
and  use  (jf  the  New  Jersey  school  cabinet,  a  device  which  it  is  said 
increased  more  than  thirtyfold  the  extent  of  the  available  space.  It 
consisted  of  a  case  30  by  28  inches,  having  a  glass  door,  and  contain- 
ing a  series  of  15  wing  frames  swinging  upon  hinges,  each  frame 
designed  to  contain  2  large  cardboards  22  by  .28  inches,  upon  which 
exhibits  were  mounted.  When  ch)sed,  these  cabinets  preserved  the 
exhibits  from  injury  by  dust  and  exposure^  when  opened,  by  simply 
turning  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  32  frames  of  exhibits  were  succes- 
sively presented  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  It  was  admitted  by 
all  who  inspected  the  New  Jersey  exhibit  that  this  device  for  multiply- 
ing available  space  was  one  of  the  most  unique  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions nmde  by  any  State  or  country  to  the  educational  department  of 
the  World's  Fair. 

Considering  the  large  amount  of  labor  involved,  the  result  was  so 
satisfactory — as  remarked  by  the  committee,  only  by  reason  of  having 
the  exhibit  so  thoroughly  planned,  organized,  and  classified,  the  furni- 
ture and  furnishings  so  perfectly  fitted  to  their  i)lace,  and  use  before 
being  forwarded  from  Trenton — that  it  was  only  necessary  to  unpack 
and  set  up  the  exhibit  in  conformity  with  the  plan  adopted  in  order  to 
make  it  complete. 

The  variety  of  points  of  excellence  recognized  in  the  awards  is  worthy 
of  special  note.  For  Atlantic  County  it  is  said  •'the  course  of  study 
and  the  system  of  graduating  pui)ils  are  excellent."  A  special  award 
is  given  to  ]\Iiss  Lottie  Oertrude  Johnson,  of  Trenton,  for  showing  an 
original  way  of  int<*resting  young  children  in  the  study  of  music.  lu 
general,  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  it  is  declared  an  excellent 
system  of  supervision  has  made  its  good  effects  manifest  in  music,  lan- 
guage, science,  drawing,  and  kindergarten.  The  public  schools  of  Vine 
land  are  commended  for  intelligent  instruction  and  good  progress  in 
8(!hool  work  in  all  grad<js,  especially  work  in  wood  carving.  Cumber- 
laml  County  public  schools  receive  an  award  for  excellence  of  work, 
slu)wing  progress  in  rural  and  village  schools.  Burlington  County 
public  schools,  it  is  atlirmed,  are  good  generally,  but  especially  in  mathe- 
matics and  language.     In  connection  with  Elizabeth,  attention  is  called 
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to  the  uuiiiifestly  good  teaching,  making  special  mention  of  merit  in 
reading,  English  conix)osition,  and  in  the  study  of  German.  Of  Newark, 
for  thorough  and  accurate  work  in  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools. 
Of  Jersey  City  elementary  schools  8i»ecial  mention  is  made  of  speci- 
mens in  natural  silence,  gathered  and  i)repared  by  pupils,  and  in  the 
study  of  geography,  in  which  countries  are  illustrated  by  maps,  and 
careful  I'ireparation  of  their  products,  together  with  manuscripts  de- 
scriptive of  the  same.  The  manual  training  in  Camden  is  commended 
for  excellence  of  work  generally,  and  si)ecially,  first,  in  mechanical  and 
perspective  drawing;  second,  superiority  in  carpentry;  third,  variety 
in  skillful  designs,  and  for  execution  in  forging.  Newark  is  noted 
for  excellence  and  improvement  in  mechanical,  architectual,  and  free- 
hand drawing,  riaintield,  for  systematic  teaching  in  all  grades,  litting 
students  in  I^atin  and  (ireck  to  enter  college,  and  also  preparing  them 
for  business.  The  school  for  the  feeble-minded  is  commended  for  full 
and  instructive  showing  of  the  excellent  work  done  for  the  1,0.^1  per- 
sons of  this  class  in  the  State,  including  organization,  ai>pliances,  and 
methods,  and  especially  in  lesults  as  seen,  lirst,  by  what  the  pujjils  have 
ficcomidished  in  composition,  arithmetic,  and  other  branches  of  study; 
and  second,  in  the  several  industries  taught.  Of  the  school  for  the 
dciif  there  was  exhibited  a  carefully  prepared,  instructive  collection 
showing  the  good  work  of  the  i)upils  and  the  efliciency  and  excellence  of 
the  instructors.  The  collection  from  the  single  State  normal  school, 
under  Trof.  James  M.  (rrern,  and  its  model  schools  was  large,  varied, 
and  very  instructive.  In  langujige  there  were  SOO  specimens;  in  sing- 
ing, 100  specimens;  in  i)edagogy,  700  specimens;  in  matliematics,  400 
specimens;  in  penmanship,  200  specimens;  in  bookUeeinng,  200  speci- 
mens; in  geography,  400  specimens;  in  history,  400  si)eci!ne:!S;  and  a 
large  number  ;nid  of  excrellent  <iuality  in  the  sciences  nnd  in  misrellan- 
eous  subject p,  such  as  drawing  and  manual  training.  Tin*  design  of 
the  exhibit  was  declared  to  be  to  show  both  method  and  quality  and 
the  lelations  of  academicr  and  i)edagogical  work. 

The  couiinittee  of  the  State  board  of  educaticni,  remarking;  upon  the 
value  of  their  exhibit,  sav: 

It  is  oUvious  tlinf.  the  at{rinj)t  <«>  make  taii^il>lo  or  even  pictorial  any  <'(»nsi«leiable 
part  of  tlio  work  of  (Mlucation  must  of  necessity  bo  a  i>arrial  failure.  This  arises 
from  tlu^  intrinsic  iiatiiro  of  tlio  odncatioiial  pro«'t\KS.  nonce  the  oxi)onclitnro  of  » 
lar«.n«  s:im  of  inonoy  an<l  llio  oonsMmi)tion  f»f  a  largo  amount  of  timo  by  toacbors  and 
])upils  in  propurin^  work  lor  tbo  World's  Kair  sromod  to  many,  doubtless,  as  a  waste 
of  clfort. 

AdmittinjLj  all  tbo  limitati«»ns  and  difiicultics  un<lor  wbieb  an  educational  exhibit 
must  be  made,  neverthebiss  it  is<'b'ar  to  your  ((nnmittoo,  as  it  must  bo  to  every  careful 
obsorvi-r,  that  not  only  was  tbocxiiibit  useful  in  arou.-^inL^  aconuncndablo  State prulo 
in  its  si'hools,  but  many  other  direot  as  w«rll  as  indirect  advautajjes  accrued  to  the 
Kcbo(ds  tbrou'i^h  partioipation  in  the  e.bn-ational  disj>lay  at  the  World's  Fair. 

It  should  be  ji  matter  of  intense  /^ratilicatiou  to  the  citizens  of  Xew  Jersey  that 
her  K(rhools  were  able  to  compaie  so  favorably  with  those  of  other  States  and  coun- 
ti'Jcs.     Knowlctlt^r  of  the  excellence  of  our  State  school  system  has  made  the  desire 
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to  sastain  and  advance  it  luoro  intense  and  universal.  Teachers  have  been  encour- 
ngi'd  by  the  favorable  comparison  of  their  work  with  the  work  of  teachers  in  other 
States;  pupils  have  been  made  more  enthusiastic  to  excel  in  their  studies.  It  may 
safely  be  atflrmed  that  notbinji^  since  the  last  State  exhibit  at  Philadelphia,  in  1893, 
has  done  more  to  awaken  a  general  interest  in  education  thronghout  the  State  than 
the  World's  Fair  exhibit  of  1^93. 

The  committee  may  well  congratulate  themselves  that  of  the  $15y(KX)  appro^iriated 
by  the  Stati*  for  the  educational  exhibit  a  balance  of  $2,500  remained.  Thej'  print  a 
complete  catalogue  of  the  several  parts  of  the  exhibit  and  recommend  that  these 
catah)gues  be  ]>reserved  by  the  respective  schools.  In  regard  to  the  tinal  disposition 
of  the  exhibit,  the  committee  urged  that  it  ho  kept  intact  and  bo  made  use  of  for 
}>urpose8  of  education  within  the  State.  Thousands  of  persons  who  were  unable  to 
visit  the  World's  Fair  would  be  delighted  to  seethe  Stato  school  exhibit,  and  these 
would  be  greatly  benefited  if  the  exhibit  were  suitably  and  i»ernianently  housed 
whore  it  could  be  insj>fcted. 

Placed  in  a  State  museum  at  Trenton  and  made  re.adily  accessible,  it  would  bo 
visited  by  teachers,  school  otlicers,  and  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Renewed 
from  time  to  time  by  fresh  accessions,  it  would  represent  for  any  given  date  the 
high-water  mark  of  educational  progress  throughout  the  State.  Your  committee 
would,  therefore,  most  strongly  urge  that  a  suitable  place  for  a  2)ermauent  State 
srliool  exhibit  bo  j»rovided  by  the  legislature  at  its  next  session. 

The  coiiinuttee  very  earnestly  eoiinneiid  State  Siiperiiitendeiit  Poland 
in  behalf  of  the  exhibition. 

PRINCKTOX   COLLEGE. 

The  i)ositioii  given  to  Princeton  College  was  in  the  gallery  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building,  immediately  over  its  main 
central  aisle.  Harvard  University  was  located  on  one  side  of  it  and 
Columbia  College  on  the  other. 

It  had  at  its  disposal  2,000  feet  of  floor  si)aec,  and  about  1,500  square 
feet  of  wall  surface.  The  whole  space  was  divided  into  two  portions 
])y  the  aisle  of  the  gallery.  The  partition  wall  surrounding  the  space 
was  10  feet  high. 

The  background  of  the  southern  space  was  occupied  by  a  bookcase 
extending  across  the  whole  width  of  the  section  (38  feet).  This  case 
was  abcmt  4  feet  high,  and  contained  a  collection  of  books  aggregating 
some  .'),000  volumes,  the  writings  of  the  alumni  and  of  members  of  the 
faculty;  a  series  of  the  college  annuals,  memorabilia,  etc.  Above  the 
bookcast*  was  a  series  of  oil  paintings;  in  the  center  of  the  line  was  the 
large  i)ictur(^  of  Washington  i)ainted  by  C.  W.  Peale  in  1781,  Miiich  for 
a  ceiituiy  had  hung  undisturbed  in  North  College.  This  picture  was 
handsomely  draped  with  an  American  flag.  On  either  side  of  this 
painting  were  arranged  the  portraits  of  ten  distinguished  deceased 
presidents  of  the  college,  from  Dickinson  to  Maclean.  On  the  side 
walls  of  this  space,  facing  one  another,  were  handsome  crayons  of  ex- 
President  ^IcCosh  and  President  Patton.  On  the  same  walls,  one  on 
each  side,  were  the  portraits  of  two  Itcvolutionary  governors,  Belcher 
and  Patterson.  The  remainder  of  this  wall  space  was  oc(ni])ied  by 
pi('tures  of  the  college  grounds  and  buildings.    Thirty  largo  idatino- 
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tyi)ea,  illustrating  all  the  college  buildings,  were  prepared  especially 
for  this  purpose,  and  among  them  was  placed  a  collection  of  architects' 
cohered  sketches  of  S(»me  of  the  buildings. 

In  the  center  of  this  space  was  the  model  of  the  college  grounds. 
This  was  a  large  relief  map,  showing  each  building,  terrace,  and  tree 
upon  the  campus.  It  measured  8  by  0  feet,  and  being  upon  a  good 
scale  showed  the  arrangement  of  the  gnmnds  perfectly,  forming  an 
attractive  feature  of  the  exhibit. 

CTpon  two  easels,  one  on  either  side  of  this  model,  were  i)laced  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  college  curios.  Among  thein  were  tln^  two  oldest 
catalogues  known  to  be  extant.  These  were  the  broadsides  of  1805 
and  1818;  a  commencement  programme  of  1700,  in  Latin;  a  scries  of 
old  diplomas,  containing  nearly  all  the  signatures  of  the  foruier  presi- 
dents of  the  04)llege;  Professor  Guyot's  nnuuiscript  map  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  erratic  bowlders  of  Switzerland  (1840),  and  an  original 
manuscript,  Physical  Map  of  the  World,  by  Carl  Kitter  (l>erlin,  180(»). 
On  oue  of  the  easels  \vere  photographs  of  the  various  members  of  the 
faculty. 

The  other  space  had  but  two  side  walls;  it  was,  however,  closed  upon 
the  side  toward  the  edge  of  the  gallery  by  a  handsome  arch  of  open 
grill  work,  which  bore  the  legend,  *<  Princeton  College,  1740,"  upon  both 
sides.  At  its  center  it  supported  the  arms  of  the  college  (taken  from 
its  seal),  surrounded  by  a  grouj)  of  national  and  college  Hags.  The  etlect 
ot  the  arch  was  very  striking,  and  it  was  almost  impossible  for  anyone 
to  pass  through  the  main  aisle  of  the  great  building  without  seeing  it, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  ol)jects  in  the  gallery. 

Upon  one  of  the  side  walls  of  this  space  was  placeil  the  exhibits  from 
the  departments  of  civil  engineering  and  grai)hics.  The  other  side 
wall  was  devoted  to  the  student  organizations,  the  halls,  literary  nnig- 
azincs,  religious  societies,  football,  lacrosse  and  gymnastics  teams,  etc. 

render  the  arch  was  a  long  table  case  wliicli  contained  a  series  of 
literary  treasures  from  the  library,  also  specimens  from  the  museum  of 
historic  art,  consisting  nf  samples  of  engravings,  i)li<»tographs,  slides, 
and  specimens  from  the  Trumbull-Prime  collection  of  pottery.  Across 
the  open  space  next  to  the  aisle  was  another  tabic  case,  containing  the 
appaiatus  of  Professor  Henry  and  an  exhibit  from  the  department  of 
physical  geography,  the  llrst  being  the  world-ienowncd  set  of  instru- 
ments by  means  of  which  Professor  Henry's  discoveries  in  electricity 
were  made.  The  other  set  consisted  of  a  historical  collecrtion  of  instru- 
ments, some  of  them  uniijue  and  others  valuable  for  their  associations. 
Among  them  were  Ilunibohlfs  magnetometer,  an  original  Fahrenheit 
thernnnneter  (Amsterdam,  10312),  thermometers  and  barometers  used 
by  Agassiz  and  (luyot  in  their  Swiss  glacial  work,  etc. 

In  the  op<»n  space  bt»tween  the  walls  and  the  table  cases  were  two  tall 

cases  and  the  secretary's  desk.     One  case  contained  the  exhibit  of  the 

JK  M.  wuseuiu  ot  geology  and  consisted  of  rare  and,  in  juany  instances, 
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unique  Kpeciniens  from  each  of  the  geographical  ei)och8.  There  were 
also  ca8t8  of  some  of  the  more  valuable  things  in  the  museum  which 
could  not  be  sent.  The  other  case  contained  a  collection  of  mounted 
birds,  representing  the  Atlantic  Coast  species,  from  the  biological  mu- 
seum of  the  John  C.  Green  school  of  science. 

The  Rittenhouse  orrery  (1770)  was  placed  upon  a  platform  by  itself; 
and  Franklin's  electrical  machine  and  Professor  Henry's  great  magnet 
were  placed  near  the  end  of  the  table  case  containing  the  rest  of  his 
api»aratus.  Under  the  engiui^ering  and  graphics  exhibit  were  some 
construction  models,  and  upon  a  table  were  albums  containing  work 
from  the  department  of  graphics. 

The  exhibit  was  intended  to  cover  the  history,  tlie  activity,  and  the 
scope  of  the  institution. 

The  exhibit  was  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Street  (1802).  He  was  well 
supplied  with  catalogues,  directories,  and  also  with  the  handbook  which 
was  prepared  for  free  distribution  with  the  purpose  of  giving  concise 
inforniation  upon  the  history  of  the  college,  its  buildings,  its  organiza- 
tion, and  its  courses  of  study. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Stewart  was  in  charge  of  the  Pennsylvania  education 
exhibit,  located  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Build- 
ing at  the  intersection  of  the  two  inside  aisles. 

The  ])ublic  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  universities  were  ar- 
ranged in  one  group,  and  occupied  6,525  square  feet  of  space.  The 
art  schools,  in  close  proximity,  covered  with  their  exhibits  ^,158  square 
feet  of  screens.  The  schools  for  the  defective  classes  occupied  1,850 
square  feet  of  wall  space  and  a  small  amount  of  Hoor  space  ui)on  the 
western  aisle  near  by,  and  the  medical  schools,  located  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  same  gallery,  tilled  200  feet  of  iloor  8i»ace. 

(a)  It  is  claimed  that  the  congregate  exhibits  of  these  several  classes 
is  fairly  representative  of  the  educational  work  whicli  is  being  done  in 
the  State.  Forty-six  cities  and  counties  are  represented  in  the  graded 
public  school  system.  The  leading  cities  of  the  State  show  a  seciuen- 
tial  development  of  school  work  from  the  first  grade  through  to  the  high 
school  course.  The  kindergarten,  manual  training,  drawing,  form  and 
color,  serving  and  cooking  are  each  shown  in  their  relation  to  the  other 
courses  of  instruction,  and  mark  an  advance  in  educational  nu*thod. 
Seven  normal  schools,  1  colleges,  3  universities,  4  art  schools,  and  3 
medical  schools  represent  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  higher  edu- 
cation in  a  creditable  degree. 

(b)  The  visitor  was  espc(;ially  aided  who  was  fortunate  encnigh  to 
examine,  in  (rommon  with  this  exhibit,  two  series  of  charts  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  same  building,  showitig  the  scientific  status  of 
Pennsylvania  and  its  material  i)rogress.  One  was  prepared  by  the 
meteorological  committee  of  Franklin  Institute,  of  Thiladelphia,  and 
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consists  of  two  sets  of  twelve  charts  eacli,  one  recording  the  we.atlior 
observations  of  tho  institute  and  the  other  tlie  same  service  periornied 
with  less  atlvantages  lialf  a  century  a^^o.  The  other  series  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Lorin  liloilgett,  of  iMuhideIi)hia,  and  graphically  presents 
the  wealth  of  the  State  as  shown  bv  industrial  statistics. 

In  Pennsylvania  tiie  educational  system  makes  prominent  the  bor- 
ough and  the  county,  instead  of  the  town,  as  in  Now  England.  A 
county  superintendent  of  common  schools  is  elected  by  school  directors 
and  commissioned  by  the  State  sui)erintendent,  who  is  nominated  by 
the  governor  and  contirmed  by  th<»  senate,  and  who  is  the  adminis- 
trator of  public  instru(!tion  for  the  State.  The  legislature  makes  the 
appropriations  for  education.  The  supervision  is  first,  by  the  State, 
second  by  counties,  third  by  citi<*s.  A  county  superintendent  is 
rcfiuircd  by  law  to  have  certain  educational  qualifications,  lie  is  paid 
a  salary  which  is  intended  to  be  a  reasonable  compensation  for  his  ser- 
vices, lie  devotes  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  visiting, 
examining,  inaking  addresses,  holding  teachers'  institutes,  and  report- 
ing his  work  to  the  State  superintendent.  Supervision  has  been  an 
ofl'ectivo  agency  for  advancing  the  intelligenee  of  the  people. 

Philadelphia  was  the  last  large  city  to  adopt  sui)ervision,  and, 
although  the  change  was  resisted  by  certain  inlluences,  it  has  resulted 
in  great  benefit  to  the  schools,  and  is  more  and  more  connnended  by 
int(»lligent  public  oi)inion.  The  elements  of  improvement  will  in  time 
leaven  the  entire  educational  work  of  the  city. 

The  exhibit  of  the  ollice  of  State  superintendent  was  not  empha- 
sized, but  from  its  reports  and  graphics  could  be  learned  something 
of  the  history  and  sct)i)e  of  its  benelicent  workings. 

The  school  products  exhibited  came  mostly  from  cities.  They  showed 
careful  grading  and  thonmghne.ss  in  the  h»ng  established  essentials  of 
common  school  instruction.  The  kindergarten  exhibit  outside  of  Phil- 
adelphia was  limited.  I'rom  that  city  there  were  excellent  examples  of 
numeious  gilts,  including  folding,  weaving,  sewing,  drawing,  molding, 
and  modeling.     Corry,  too,  showed  good  kinderjj;arten  specimens. 

Drawing  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  is  fast  becoming  as 
common  as  writing.  The  question  of  the  date  at  which  to  begin  the 
use  of  the  pcMicil  or  pen,  or  l)oth,  has  apparently  not  always  been  intol- 
lig(Mitly  settled,  l)ut  tlie  use  of  both  was  generally  ;;<>()(1  in  the  lower 
grades.  From  l*iltslmrg,  Altoona,  Jieading,  Titusville,  Williamsport, 
and  other  jimalh^r  [»laces  there  were  good  nature  and  geographical  draw- 
ings; from  llarrisburg, an  ah.'oveof  conslrnction,  life, nio<lel,  and  design; 
from  l*hilad<dphia,  the  subject  selected,  illustrative  of  the  growth  of 
our  country,  destrrves  commendation. 

Special  attention  was  attracted  to  the  music  work  of  Altoona  and 
th<?  fine  colhtction  ol*  language  wori^  fiom  some  of  the  gramnuir  schools. 
The  subj<*etsof  language  les-ons  are  generally  wellclicsen  from  nature 
or  objects  or  acts  within  the  observation  of  the  pupils;  sometinu'S  a 
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picture  is  used  to  advantage,  lieading  sliowe<l  good  lessons  on  plants 
and  animals. 

The  one  rohune  of  bookkeeping  from  Alleglienj'  seemed  lonesome,  it 
had  so  few  eompanious. 

The  exhibit  from  the  State  left  the  impression  that  high  school  work 
needs  greater  emphasis;  that  more  centers  of  population  should  have 
high  sc1kk)1s.  The  benefits  derived  from  this  grade  of  instruction  where 
it  has  been  enjoyed  would  seem  to  ail'ord  suflieient  argument  for  its 
adoption  wherever  the  number  of  pupils  warrants  it.  The  efiiciency  and 
strength  of  high  school  work  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  have  long 
been  conspicuous.  It  will  be  remembered  that  long  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  boys'  high  school  in  Philadelphia  Judge  Ivelley,  then  on 
the  bench,  was  able  to  say  that  up  to  that  date  not  one  of  the  graduates 
had  been  convicted  of  crime. 

STATE   COLLEGE. 

State  College,  founded  on  the  national  grant  in  aid  of  colleges  of  agri- 
ciiltnie  and  mechanic  arts,  an  institution  of  growing  imi)ortance, 
showed  '•  systematic  i)rogressive"  work  in  diflereut  departments.  Penn- 
sylvania has  not  a  State  university.  This  college  under  the  x)atronage 
of  the  State  and  its  able  president  may  yet  fill  that  place.  The  exhibit 
indicates  how  closely  it  has  sought  to  follow  the  law  for  the  establish- 
ment of  these  institutions. 

Drawing  has  been  well  developed,  especially  in  its  applications.  The 
agricultural  experiment  station  showed  good  results;  there  were  good 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  dairy  farming;  a  Chautauqna  course  of 
reading  in  agriculture  suggests  a  similar  course  for  minors  and  mechan- 
ics; model  garden  tools  pointed  to  imi)rovement  in  horticulture;  port- 
folios contained  specimens  of  students'  work  in  botany,  geology,  aud 
mineralogy;  the  exhibition  in  mechanic  arts  was  elementary. 

The  educational  work  of  the  State  may  be  further  studied  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  the  deaf-mutes,  and  the  feeble-minded :  in  the  homes 
for  children  of  soldiers,  and  in  the  institutions  for  juvenile  oJlenders. 

SCHOOL  FOIt  rilKBLE-MlNDEl). 

TliO  school  for  feeble-minded,  under  Dr.  Isaac  N.  Kerlin,  at  Elwyn, 
which  received  so  much  notice,  called  attention  to  a  most  deserving 
institution.  Dr.  Kerlin  has  been  among  the  most  etl'ectivo  leaders  in 
his  ellorts  to  improve  the  opportunities  of  this  nnfortunate  class.  The 
response  his  ellorts  have  received  from  the  people  of  the  State  is  not 
untitly  i>ointed  out  as  a  measure  of  the  progress  of  our  age.  None 
familiar  with  the  incai)acity  of  this  class  of  youth  can  fail  to  be  both 
surprised  and  gratilied  at  the  evidence  of  the  i)rogi*ess  they  make  in 
letters,  hand  work,  and  conduct,  under  the  skillful  and  patient  training 
ot  their  teachers.     In  institutions  of  this  character  teachers  mav  learn 

ft 

many  valuable  lesions  of  the  greatest  import  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching.  -Methods  must  be  analyzed  and  adapted  to  the  impils 
to  the  last  degree. 
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TEACIILVG    SPKRCII    TO    INFANT    DKAl-'MrTKfl. 

This  exhibition  in  the  Chihlreii'S  Buihling  is  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  commissioners  from  the  Home  for  the  Training  in  Si>eech  of 
Deaf-mute  Chihlreu  before  they  are  of  school  age,  in  Phihulelphia.  The 
school  is  the  result  of  the  skill  and  sacrifices  of  Miss  Emma  Garrett 
and  her  sister,  Miss  Mary  S.  Garrett,  and  their  friends  and  coa<1jutors. 
I  can  not  do  bettor  than  quote  the  description  of  the  school,  written  by 
Miss  Emma  Garrett  just  before  her  death  in  July  at  the  Fair,  "caused 
by  the  overwork,  anxiety,  and  constant  strain  of  fifteen  years  of  unre- 
mitting devotion  to  the  .conduct  and  well-being  of  the  school.-'  The 
following  is  the  description : 

Tiio  Avork  of  tlic  linino,  liku  the  lonrnin^to  talk  of  licnrin^  cliiMron,  goes  on  througli 
the  BunuiKM'  as  in  win  tor.  It  was  therefore  a  comparativi'ly  «;ji8y  matter  to  transfer 
the  training  nursery  work  from  the  homo  in  lU'lmont  avenue,  IMiihulelpliia,  to  the 
CLiUlron'ft  Itnilding  at  tho  World's  Fair  for  tlio  summer.  It  was  also  fitting  that  it 
HhonUl  appear  as  a  Pennsylvania  exhibit,  since  Ponnsylvani.a  was  the  iirst  govornmeat 
in  tho  world  to  aid  deaf  chihlreu  to  learn  to  talk  at  tho  natural  ag(\  although  many 
of  our  governments  are  now  helping  them  to  loarn  to  talk  in  the  oral  schools  for  the 
doaf.  Pennsylvania,  however,  has  recognized  thai  deaf  children  would  lose  as  much 
08  bearing  ones  if  they  were  not  taught  to  talk  until  they  began  to  go  to  school. 

Tho  teaching  goes  on  in  tho  Children's  liuilding  Just  as  at  the  Home.  Tho  chil- 
dren have  thi^ir  backs  to  tho  au<lienco,  and  do  iu)t  hear  them,  so  they  are  not  embar- 
rassed by  them,  although  the  classes  have  been  visited  by  ]>eoplc  i'rom  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Among  these  are  many  educators  and  parents  of  <!eaf  children,  who  have 
been  greatly  helped  by  seeing  the  actual  work. 

Ther()  aro  two  classes  of  twelve  each;  one  is  com]iosrd  of  children  who  have  becQ 
under  training  since  the  oi»ening  of  the  hon>e  here  in  rebruary.  1802,  and  the  other 
of  little  ones  who  have  Just  entornd  and  those  who  have  been  there  from  a  few 
months  to  a  year. 

TIIK    T^NIVKKSITV    OF    I'KNNSYI.VANIA. 

This  is  an  institution  whose  foundations  were  laid  by  Franklin,  as  la 
often  s:iid,  or  by  his  inspiration.  It  is  a  charterid  institution,  admin- 
istcrccl  by  a  self-perpetuating  board,  sustained  by  private  beneficence, 
and  therefore  is  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  name  only — a  name 
which  it  is  greatly  and  increasingly  honoring. 

Its  exhibit  piwsented  something  of  its  past  history  and  of  its  present 
work  and  appliances.  Kare  specimens  were  shown  from  its  museums — 
wood,  iron,  and  copi)er  objects  from  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  clay 
tablets,  bricks,  and  an  inscribed  stone  from  Babyh)n,  and  mummies,  his- 
torical inscriptions,  and  objects  in  wood*  iron,  brass,  and  bone  textiles 
from  Egyi>t.  Si)ecial  attention  was  drawn  to  tlie  color  mixer,  its  appa- 
ratus for  presenting  a  Hash  of  white  light;  its  ccmtour  apparatus  for  trac- 
ing the  outline  of  a  body,  the  rate  of  its  movements,  and  apparatus 
from  its  laboratory  of  experimental  psychology.  The  student  of  its 
exhibit,  in  the  midst  of  the  regard  sliown  for  antiquity,  was  delighted 
with  tlie  evidence  that  the  university  is  specially  e([uipped  and  anxious 
to  deal  with  the  most  profound  and  advanced  (jucstions  of  university 
education  in  its  various  dei)artments;  that  it  is  making  such  contri- 
butions to  education,  to  economics,  to  university  extension  and  other 

'e  issues  of  the  day. 


»'  n 
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The  American  Society  for  Uuiversity  Exteusiou  is  closely  associated 
with  tlie  university.  Dr.  Edmiiud  J.  James,  professor  in  the  university, 
is  president  of  the  society.  To  the  extension  of  advanced  information 
and  higher  thought  among  the  i^eople  the  university  has  given  itself 
most  heartily.  The  effect  has  been  most  salutary.  Courses  of  lectures 
by  men  of  eminence  have  been  delivered,  and  received  with  great  favor 
in  the  localities  where  before  such  opportunities  were  rare,  or  perhaps 
altogether  beyond  reach.  It  lias  brought  to  many  busy  people,  and 
to  those  otiierwise  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
superior  instruction,  the  inspiration  of  the  profounder  subjects,  too, 
whose  consideration  is  often  limited  to  college  halls.  The  intellectual 
horizon  is  enlarged,  aspiring  minds  catch  new  clews  by  which  they  rise 
to  a  higher  intellectual  and  moral  life.  It  appears  as  a  new  aid  to 
sound  and  healthy  self-culture.  Science,  carried  thus  fieely  among  the 
people  by  men  well  trained  in  the  college  or  university,  adds  a  measure 
of  i)rotection  against  the  charlatanism^  which  too  often  masquerailes  in 
the  name  of  science,  and  imposes  upon  the  public  science  falsely  so 
called. 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  observe  the  successful  efforts  made  by 
the  uuiversity  to  add  to  its  museums  valuable  specimens  in  different 
departments  from  the  rare  collections  exhibited  at  Chicago. 

WESTKRN   UNIVEHSITY. 

From  the  pictures  exhibited  the  visitor  could  get  a  fair  idea  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  views  and  of  the  personnel  of  the  faculty,  trustees, 
and  distinguished  alumni.  Specimens  of  drawings  made  by  cLisses,  of 
carpentering  and  wood  turning  by  the  freshman  class,  and  of  pipe 
fitting,  forging,  chipping,  and  tiling  by  the  sophomore  class,  and 
machine  tool  work  by  the  junior  class,  gave  evidences  of  careful  atten- 
tion to  thorough  and  systematic  instruction  in  these  subjects.  The 
mathematical  models,  by  Prof.  11.  T.  Stewart,  in  wire,  plaster,  and  paper, 
as  well  as  those  "  transformjible,"  and  those  for  "folding,"  were  heartily 
commended  as  specially  helpful.  The  observatory  work  deserved 
special  attention.  The  good  work  of  the  university  deserves  special 
consideration  from  the  great  accumulated  wealth  of  Allegheny  and 
Pittsburg.  There  is  ample  room  for  those  who  would  emulate  the 
liberality  of  the  late  Hon.  William  Thaw,  whose  beneficence  in  his  life- 
time did  so  much  for  the  university  and  other  widely  scattered  institu- 
tions of  education  and  charity. 

FKAXKLIN   AND   MARSHALL   COLLEGE. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College  exhibited  documents,  catalogues, 
publications,  views  of  the  college  and  its  presidents,  but  nothing  which 
attracted  more  attention  than  the  sx)ecimens  from  its  historic  collec- 
tion, including  the  Zurich  Bible  of  1651,  and  the  Barbara  Fritchie 
Bible  of  1771,  a  Roman  missal  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  a  Luther 
memorial  of  154^0. 
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LKIIIGII    UXIVEKSITY. 

The  exhibit  of  Lehigh  University  brought  out  well  it3  scheme  and 
its  results  in  the  work  of  students.  There  vrero  views  of  buildings, 
exteriors  and  interiors,  statistics,  charts,  maps,  publications  by  the 
university  and  by  its  alumni  and  professors;  there  were  graduating 
theses  of  students  in  the  classical  course,  in  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
civil  engineering,  also  in  chemistry,  mining,  and  metallurgy,  as  well  as 
notebooks  and  drawings.  No  doubt  was  left  on  the  minds  of  the  care- 
ful observers  of  the  strength  of  the  institution  or  of  the  thorough  work 
it  does  in  its  several  departments  of  applied  science. 

The  pleasing  eflect  of  the  alcoves  of  I>ryn  Mawr  and  the  Ogontz 
School  caused  many  a  passer-by  to  pause  and  examine. 

inSVX  MAWU. 

Bryn  Mawr  showed  its  models,  grounds,  and  buildings,  and  the  cap 
and  gown  of  the  students;  also  photographs  of  exterior  and  interior 
views,  i)ublications,  charts  of  its  statistics,  and  courses  of  study  for 
undergradu<ates  and  graduates,  the  whole  suggesting  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  giving  assurance  of  a  most 
thorough  and  advanced  work  for  women.  Many  looked  with  special 
interest  into  the  scheme  for  imiu'ovement. 

OGONTZ   SCHOOL. 

Ogontz  School  exhibited  its  tlag,  pin,  memorial  spoon,  catalogues  of 
art  exhibits,  programmes,  views  of  buildings,  of  classics  at  work,  but 
especially  students'  work  in  water  color,  in  oil,  in  black  and  white,  in 
modeling  clay,  charts  of  chemical  analysis,  si)ecimens  in  botany,  and  of 
work  in  nstronomy,  maps  in  ancient  history,  diagram  for  the  study  of 
the  history  of  art,  notebooks  of  pupils,  compositions  in  English  litera- 
ture, modern  history,  and  history  of  art.  There  \vere  desks  designed 
expressly  for  use  in  the  school.  Tlie  high  aims  of  this  school,  and  its 
sound  i)edagogical  methods  and  scheme  for  the  education  of  girls,  were 
effectively  set  forth. 

GIKARD   COLLE(«£. 

Girard  College  exhibit  contained  pictures  of  grounds  and  of  interior 
and  exterior  views  of  buildings,  18  charts  in  geometrical  and  const  mot- 
ive drawing,  13  charts  in  model  object  drawing,  S])eciinens  of  work  ni 
iron  and  wood,  model  of  a  steam  engine  and  of  a  bridge  by  the  stu- 
dents, giving  good  illustration  of  the  directiiu  of  the  institution  to  the 
l>ur])Oses  of  its  found(»r.  The  work  is  thorough  and  systematic,  and 
specially  suited  to  lit  boys  for  active  pursuits.  Conduct  is  emi>hasized. 
Xo  clergyman  is  admitted  to  the  grounds,  out  of  regard  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  its  fcmnder.  ]>ut  as  Webster,  the  great  expounder  of  the 
American! -onstitution,  showed  in  his  argument  in  the  (iirard  case  that 
our  institutions  are  founded  in  Christian  sentiment,  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  made  the  foundation  of  the  careful  moral  training  of 
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the  lails  in  attondanco  upon  the  institution.  The  institution,  although 
desiij^uated  as  a  college,  it  should  be  remembered,  attempts  only  those 
studies  which  may  be  considered  preparatory  to  apprenticeship,  and 
not  the  advanced  instruction  expected  of  an  American  college  proper. 
It  stands  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  early  educational  insti- 
tutions enriched  with  great  funds  bestowed  by  private  individuals,  the 
marvel  of  those  who  are  jxccustomed  to  see  such  largo  benefactions 
come  from  the  hands  of  royalty  only, 

SPHIXC    GARDEN   IXSTITITK. 

The  Spring  Garden  Institute  gained  great  credit  by  its  exhibit  for 
the  work  it  is  doing  in  both  day  and  night  schools.  !N'ot  a  few  point  to 
their  training  in  these  excellent  schools  as  the  cause  of  their  success 
in  life. 

THE   8CIIOOL  OF   DESIGN'   FOR   WOMEN,  PHILADELPHIA. 

(Mis3  Emily  Sartin,  iirincipal.) 

Its  collection  was  large  and  varied,  including  silk,  china,  oilcloth, 
linoleum,  cotton  prints,  stained  glass,  book  covers,  book  headings,  car- 
pets (i3russels  and  ingrain).  The  whole  was  of  special  merit.  Educa- 
tionally the  collection  was  specially  deserving.  The  subjects  were 
well  chosen  and  the  specimens  of  work  gave  evidence  of  suciiessful 
training.  The  execution  showed  taste  and  skill.  There  were  drawings 
from  casts  and  from  life,  clay  modeling,  water  colors  and  oil  paintings 
from  life.  The  school  exhibited  some  meritorious  work  in  the  Woman's 
Building.  In  that  building,  also,  there  was  much  relating  to  woman's 
education  in  the  State,  women-s  training  in  hospitals,  in  journalism, 
and  archipology ;  in  the  library  were  400  books  by  women  of  the  State. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia, 
pointed  to  an  institution  of  marked  efficiency,  the  annual  attendance 
having  reached  nearly  two  hundred.  The  installation  of  this  exhibit 
was  especially  effective. 

The  Hahnemann  Medical  College  exhibited  a  collection  which 
received  marked  attention.  It  showed  excellence  of  equipment  of  the 
college  and  hosi)ital,  and  instructive  illustration  of  the  eye,  of  heart 
and  respiratory  system,  of  the  brain  and  nerves  of  sensation  and 
motion,  including  a  rare  specimen  of  actual  dissection  in  one  piece  of 
the  cerebral-spinal  nervous  system  of  a  human  body. 

SANITATION. 

Instruction  in  sanitary  living  was  especially  promoted  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  IMiiladelphia  Workingman's  Homo  in  Midway  IMaisance. 
This  is  especially  credited  to  Miss  Ellen  Duane  Davis.  The  exhibit 
consisted  of  a  two  story  and  basement  house,  and  is  one  of  150,000 
l)recisely  similar  homes  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  claimed  that 
in  1800  Philadelphia,  with  only  two-thirds  as  many  people,  had  twice 
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as  many  houses  as  New  York;  with  just  as  many  i>eople  a^  Chicago, 
it  had  half  as  many  more  houses.  In  Thiladelphia  seven  families  ont 
of  eight  lived  in  separate  houses;  in  New  York  the  proportion  was 
only  one  family  in  six;  and  in  Chicago  less  than  one-half  the  families 
live  in  separate)  houses.  What  the  State  does  for  public  sanitation 
may  be  learned  in  part  from  the  exhibition  of  the  State  board  of 
health. 

The  Woman's  Silk  Culture  Association  gave  interesting  instruction 
in  the  Agricultural  Building  in  this  imj^ortant  industry,  so  much 
neglected  in  America.  The  complete  i)rocess  of  silk  manufacture  was 
exhibited — illustrated.  There  were  shown  the  silk  reel,  silk  loom,  and 
the  cocoon  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

The  exhibit  of  the  manual  training  high  school  of  Philadelphia,  es- 
tablished under  Supt.  James  MacAlister,  liL.  J).,  was  desi»rvedly  much 
commended.  The  manual  training  gave  evidence  of  being  conducted 
on  sound  i)edagogical  principles,  and  of  fitting  admirably  the  course  of 
instruction  in  the  lower  grades  as  well  as  that  of  the  high  schools  pre- 
viously established.  It  created  no  jar ;  it  was  characterized  by  no  fool- 
ishness.   This  exhibit  was  especially  strong  and  full. 

The  work  in  miinual  training  from  Pittsburg  was  of  good  quality. 
There  was  a  notable  series  of  chaits  from  Pittsburg,  i)resenting  work 
in  natural  science,  commercial  business,  model  and  constructive  draw- 
ing, and  in  methods  in  physics  and  bioh)gy. 

The  normal  schools  that  have  done  so  great  a  work  for  education  in 
the  State  did  not  do  themselves  justice  in  their  exhibit.  None  of  them 
were  adequately  represented.  So  far  as  could  be  seen  from  their 
exhibits,  they  are  compelled  to  do  a  large  amount  of  work  in  t<>nching 
the  subjects  to  be  taught  by  their  giaduates.  Jf  the  high  school  work 
of  the  State  could  be  adequately  increased,  the  normal  schools  could 
more  reasonably  devote  their  eflorts  to  training  in  i)rinciples  and 
methods,  and  thus  specially  advance  the  qualitications  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  evidence 
in  the  exhibit  that  this  change  is  being  made. 

rUBLIC   INDI'STKIAL   AUT   .SCHOOL.    IMIILAI>KLPII1A. 

The  exhibit  of  this  school  was  a  surprise  to  many.  For  a  consider- 
able time  its  principal,  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  was  piosent  with  a  pupil  to 
illustrate  to  the  eye  some  of  the  essential  princii>les  of  his  methods. 
"Beginning  with  IliO  pupils  in  1880,  the  Tublij!  Industrial  Ai't  School 
now  numbers  nearly  1,200  pupils  and  teachers.''  It  is  declaimed  to  be 
"no  longer  an  experiment,  but  an  established  element  of  the  system  of 
public  education  in  Philadelphia."  Mr.  Ta^ld  has  been  associated  with 
this  movement  from  its  beginning  as  teacher  and  since  1884  as  director. 
Its  originator  and  first  director,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland,  the  well-known 
thinker  and  writer,  prei>ared  a  statement  of  its  theory  which  was  pub- 
lished as  a  circular  of  information  by  the  Bureau  of  Education;  this 
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was  widely  called  for.  ;^^^.  Tadd  observes  that  "  the  fact  tbat  we  tried 
seventeen  different  methods  of  hand  work  proved  the  earnestness  with 
which  we  struggled  with  the  problem  of  hand  training  in  the  public 
schools."  "To  be  of  the  greatest  service,"  he  observes,  "some  system 
of  manual  training  should  be  adopted  which  can  be  taught  to  that 
large  number  of  pupils  who  leave  school  at  or  before  14  years  of  age. 
Those  boys  and  girls  are  the  ones  who  require  our  most  careful  atten- 
tion. It  is  mainly  this  class  that  will  be  called  upon  to  do  the  work 
that  manual  training  schools  prepare  for.  It  is  folly  to  say  that  chil- 
dren should  not  handle  tools  before  they  are  14  years  of  age.  Knives, 
spoons,  forks,  scissors,  pencil S;  pens,  are  tools  which  reiiuire  delicate 
handling,  yet  children  become  quite  expert  in  their  use  at  a  very  early 
age.  Facility  in  the  nhuiipulation  of  musical  instruments,  such  as  vio- 
lins, pianos,  flutes,  etc.,  can  be  best  attained  while  the  pupil  is  young. 
The  hands  must  grow  accustomed  to  them.  Is  this  not  true  of  other 
means  of  expression  which  require  similar  skill,  such  as  modeling,  carv- 
ing, designing,  engraving,  and  many  other  processes!  Certainly  oiir 
twelve  years  of  experience  indicate  that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  the 
true  education  of  the  senses  can  not  be  begun  too  early  in  life."  He 
adds  "manual  training  includes  all  i)roce88es  that  train  the  muscles  and 
mind  to  work  in  harmony.  In  some  of  its  applications  it  gives  skill  in 
planing  boards  and  shaping  iron;  but  just  as  legitimately  does  it  make 
the  hand  cunning  to  dissect  a  curve,  to  engrave  an  etching,  or  to  finger 
a  violin.  What  it  must  teach  is  this:  Processes  that  will  make  the 
pupil  muscularly  as  ready  to  begin  any  work  when  he  is  grown,  as 
arithmetic  and  geography  made  him  mentally  ready.  At  the  Indus- 
trial Art  School  they  would  find  a  dexterity  taught,  inculcating 
methods  underlying  success  in  any  of  240  trades.  Regard  for  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  pupil  is  the  thing  to  be  constantly  kept  in  view;  to 
give  additional  power  and  facility  to  his  hand,  arm,  eye,  and  brain. 
Give  him  the  power  to  think  and  create  anew;  see  that  his  eye  is 
trained,  his  hand  made  dextrous,  and  his  brain  quickened,  and  you 
may  trust  him  to  learn  with. ease  the  art  of  handling  machines  or  instru- 
ments of  precision.  He  will  handle  and  use  them  the  better  that  his 
whole  organization  has  been  trained.  Michael  Angelo  said,  'Man  must 
carry  his  measuring  tools  in  his  eye,  not  in  his  hand.'  While  the 
hand,  the  brain,  the  eye  are  growing,  is  the  time  to  give  them  the 
habits  essential  to  their  highest  utility,  such  as  dexterity,  flexibility, 
skill,  and  powers  of  perception  and  conception."  He  further  says, 
"Many  educators  are  willing  to  grant  the  intellectual  advantages  of 
our  system  of  manual  training,  but  are  slow  to  perceive  its  moral 
results.  To  'fill  the  mind,'  to  *  enrich  the  understanding,'  is,  in  their 
view,  the  sole  purpose  of  such  education.  This  is  the  object,  though 
not  the  sole  one,  of  manual  training  by  means  of  exact  and  definite 
study  of  concrete  and  abstract  impressions  of  things,  received  physi- 
cally and  mentally.    Notice  a  child  drawing  the  Anthemion  with  both 
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Imiuls!  Coord iuations  are  being  made,  (1)  physically,  by  means  of 
visual,  muscalar,  and  tactual  impressions  in  four  different  directions, 
up,  down,  to  tho  right,  and  to  the  left;  (2)  intellectually,  coordinations 
are  being  made  in  balance,  proportion,  fitness,  even  distribution,  sym- 
metry, tangential  curves,  growth,  etc.;  (3)  morally,  coordinations  are 
being  made  in  judgment,  self-control,  taste,  grace,  and  beauty,  and,  a« 
I)Ower  develops,  higher  stages  of  these  qualities  come  into  [day  in  the 
distinguishing  of  dificrcnces  between  goodness  and  badness,  rectitude 
and  integrity,  and  their  opposites  in  nature."  He  declares,  "thefonr 
fundamental  principles  of  our  system  of  instruction  are: 

"First.  Free-hand  drawing  in  its  simplest  form.  For  instance,  we 
draw  a  circle  or  leaf,  one  of  the  elementary  forms  in  constant  use,  on 
the  blackboard.  In  making  this  circle  the  pupils  are  taught  to  swing 
their  hands  around  without  support,  and  to  make  a  clean  drawn  cir- 
cular line.  When  any  simple  form  can  bo  made  at  a  single  stroke  an 
important  element  of  manual  training  has  been  gained.  In  this  proc- 
ess both  hands  are  employed,  so  as  to  give  to  each  the  same  dexterity. 

'*  Second.  These  elementary  forms  are  modeled  in  soft  clay. 

"Third.  The  same  forms  are  made  in  the  opposite  of  soft  clay,  i.  e., 
tough  wood. 

"Fourth.  These  elementary  processes  are  followed  by  designing  in 
those  materials;  creating  forms  on  tint  surfaces,  in  soft  clay  and  in 
tough  wood.  By  these  tour  processes  the  pupils  are  taught  to  draw 
simple  forms  and  all  forms  by  ai<l  of  the  hand  and  eye  alone,  and  with- 
out recourse  to  rule  and  measure;  to  develop,  diversify,  and  combine 
thes*^  so  as  to  create  original  designs,  and  finally  to  give  their  ideas 
permanent  expression  in  chiy  or  wood.  Of  the  numerous  trailes  now 
in  (Existence  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  have  one  of  these  four  prin- 
ciples as  a  fun(hunental  element;  and  if  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the 
judgment — all  tools — are  well  trained,  the  instruments  of  any  trade 
can  be  freely  handled."' 

The  individuality  alone  of  the  child  is  called  into  play.  There  are 
no  artificial  aids  to  the  result.  No  marks,  no  construction  lines,  na 
rulers,  no  calipers  are  emph»yed:  only  the  mind,  the  eye,  and  the  hand. 
W.  N.  llailman,  Ph.  1).,  superintendent  of  Indian  schools,  remarked: 

Diivinj^  tho  Kxposition  jit  Cliicnsr*)  one  of  my  rliicf  delijL^litH  wjih  tlio  tlisoovcry  of 
this. school.  It  ranio  <o  mo  ns  ;i  reproach  aiid  a  i»ro]iliecy — a  reproach  for  ujy  dcapond- 
oii*:y,  a  jirophocy  of  a  now  eureka.  Here,  tliere  was  not  a  stroke  of  work  thafc  did 
not  (Muhody  a  completo  thought  elearly  elaborated  in  tho  learner's  mind.  At  orory 
Btci»  I  Maw  them  intently,  and  yet  without  strain,  j;aiiiin^  at  tho  same  timo  cloaivr 
comjjn'honsion  of  tho  ohjoct  of  their  work  and  f;roat(  r  j.'onrnleiice  iu  their  powers  of 
accurate,  lucid  self-exinession. 

CARLISIJ:    INDIAN    SCIlnOL. 

This  school  is  supported  by  the  United  State's  Government,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  Capt.  It.  II.  Pratt,  an  ollicer  of  the  United  States 
Army  specially  detailed  for  this  service.  It  takes  its  name  from  its 
locution  at  Carlisle,  Pa.    Captain  Pratt  studied  the  negro  as  a  soldier 
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and  citizen,  and  the  way  in  which  lie  liad  progressed  from  barbarism  by 
association  with  the  whites,  and  became  assured  of  his  capability.  In 
fighting  Indians  ho  had  compared  the  Indian  and  negro,  and  said  if 
the  negroes  were  so  changed  by  association  the  Indian  can  be;  there- 
fore he  concluded,  if  the  Indian  is  treated  as  a  man  among  men,  if  right 
methods  are  adopted,  he  can  and  will  become  civilized  and  Christianized, 
a  promoter  instead  of  a  destroyer  of  human  welfare.  These  views  led 
him,  when  detailed  in  charge  of  captured  savages  sent  from  Fort  Sill 
to  Florida  for  a  long  term  of  confinement,  to  secure  permission  to 
instruct  them  in  letters,  industry,  and  conduct.  This  was  granted,  and 
as  a  result  when  the  time  was  at  hand  to  return  them  to  their  tribes 
some  22  young  men  asked  to  stay  East  and  go  to  school  three  years,  in 
order  to  learn  to  live  more  like  white  men.  This  was  brought  about  by 
the  aid  of  friends,  and  17  of  them  went  to  Ilamptun  Institute,  4  to 
Utica,  and  1  to  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  Later  Captain  I^ratt  brought  49 
others  from  different  tribes  to  Hampton,  and  cooperated  in  securing 
their  adaptation  to  the  new  conditions  and  to  their  becoming  "inter- 
ested in  education."'  His  observations  led  to  reflections  out  of  which 
sprang  a  separate  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  General  Hancock  said,  "1 
know  of  no  l)etter  place  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  school." 

September  G,  1879,  Captain  Pratt  was  detailed  to  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  work  out  his  plans,  and  in  October  following 
he  gathered  130  pupils  from  a  h:ilf  dozen  Indian  agencies,  and  the  work 
was  begun  among  them  which  still  continues  to  grow  in  efficiency. 
»  We  quote  from  Captain  l^ratt's  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  dated  August  31,  1893: 

During  these  years  2,331  students  were  admitted  to  the  school,  of  wbom  1,483 
Tvoro  boys  and  378  girls.  Tlie.so  came  from  59  different  tribes.  One  tbousaud  five 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  have  left  the  sehool,  of  whom  only  60  graduated,  all  since 
188y,  none  having  completed  the  course  earlier;  131  died  at  the  school,  and  G35  still 
remain  at  date  of  this  report. 

During  this  period  wo  have  furnished  to  other  schools  more  than  200  of  our  pupils 
as  employees  in  the  various  capacities  of  teachers,  assistant  teachers,  industrial 
teachers,  mechanics,  seamstresses,  laundresses,  cooks,  and  other  assistants,  and  more 
than  2r>0  have  been  employed  at  the  agencies  as  clerks,  assistant  clerks,  farmers, 
assistant  farmers,  and  in  the  various  mechanical  and  other  authorized  Government 
positions.  About  80  of  our  students  have  loft  their  tribes,  at  least  temporarily,  to 
try  tlioir  fortunes  among  the  whites. 

Tlio  normal  department,  established  four  years  ago,  carries  from  GO  to  70  of  the 
smartest  pui)ils  in  two  rooms,  using  from  8  to  10  of  our  most  advanced  pupils  under 
the  normal  instructor  as  assistant  teachers.  Those  attend  to  their  own  studies  in 
the  higher  departments  ono-half  day,  and  teach  the  other  half.  This  practice  teach- 
ing h.iH  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  pupil  teachers,  and  is  no  detriment  to  tlio 
younger  pupils. 

I  ml  lint  rial  features. — During  tho  past  year  wo  have  continued  to  give  i)ractical 
instruction  in  mechanical  and  other  industries.  The  system  of  one-half  day  work 
and  one-half  day  school,  established  in  tho  beginning,  has  continued  to  seem  to  us 
tho  best  adapted  for  the  double  purpose  of  training  in  industries  and  at  the  sanio 
time  giving  a  literary  education.  Through  our  shops  we  have  largely  met  the  de- 
mands of  the  school  in  supplying  our  own  wants,  and  have  manufactured  harness, 
wagons,  and  tinware  in  excess,  for  the  agencies. 
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In  tlio  carpciitoriug  ilepaitmont  tht^  work  has  been  generally  repairs  auil  improve- 
ments  to  buildings,  making  and  mending  of  furniture,  fences,  etc.  The  blackaiuitli 
and  wagoji-making  dei)artment  lias  manufactured  spring  wagons  and  attended  to 
the  repair  work  of  the  school,  including  two  farms,  nia<lo  bolts,  hinges,  staples, 
etc.,  and  has  shod  our  horses  and  mules.  The  shoemaking  department  Las  prao- 
tically  made  the  shoes  for  our  large  number  of  students  and  attended  to  the 
repairing.  The  harness-making  department  has  manufactured  a  largo  amount  of 
harness  for  tho  agencies.  A  gentleman  from  Boston,  who  had  worked  twenty-two 
years  at  harness  making,  visited  this  dt^partment  during  the  year,  watched  an 
Indian  boy  making  one  of  tho  most  troublesimic  pieces  about  harness,  and  pro- 
nounced him  a  wonder  as  a  workman.  Tho  boy  had  worked  at  the  trade  four  years 
and  two  months,  half-day  periods  only.  Nearly  all  the  suits  for  450  boys  have  been 
made  in  the  tailoring  department.  The  tinning  and  painting  departments  have 
done  their  part  iu  the  system. 

A  nnmber  of  our  students  have  been  efficient  helpers  in  the  care  of  our  large 
steam  plant  where  im])ortant  changes  have  been  made,  and  by  their  ability  have 
saved  us  the  employment  of  outside  skilled  labor. 

The  farms  have  been  carried  on  as  heretofore,  with  a  farmer  in  charge  of  each 
and  a  number  of  Indian  boys  to  assist.  The  products  of  the  farms  have  been  below 
those  of  former  years  because  of  the  very  dry  season.  We  made  another  trial  of 
tho  ensilage  system  in  feeding  our  stock,  and  with  less  waste  than  the  previous 
year,  but  I  am  still  not  satisfied.  The  drought  prevented  the  corn  from  maturing, 
and  I  regret  to  report  the  same  occurs  again  this  year. 

The  dairy  has  been  well  conducted  by  one  of  our  former  students  (a  Cheyenne), 
and  his  ability  in  tho  management  of  our  herd  is  most  gratifying.     He  obtained  the 
.knowledge  which  fitted  him  for  this  important  place  under  our  outing  system. 

The  bakery  is  also  in  charge  of  a  former  student  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
Indian  boys,  has  proviiled  good  bread  for  the  students. 

The  printing  otiiee,  which  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  departments 
of  the  school,  calls  for  more  special  mention  than  I  have  heretofore  at  any  time 
given  to  it.  The  work  of  this  department  comprises  the  i)ublication  of  two  papers: 
The  Red  Man,  an  eight  page  quarto,  standard  size,  monthly,  with  a  circulation  of 
from  2,000  to  3,000,  and  The  Indian  Helper  (lOJ  by  15),  weekly,  circulation  9,000; 
also  all  the  job  work  of  the  institution,  consisting  of  numerous  circulars,  blank 
reports  for  tho  dillerent  departments,  letter  heads,  envelopes,  lists  of  pupils  for  use 
at  the  several  (luarters,  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  societies  and  clubs,  labels, 
pamphlets,  ollicial  documents,  blank  receij)ts,  booklets,  and  lesson  leaves  for  the 
educational  department,  invitations,  visiting  an<l  business  cards,  programmes,  photo- 
graph cartls,  and  numerous  other  jobs  covering  a  valuation  of  hundreds  of  dollars  if 
contracted  for  outside  of  the  school. 

It  is  our  aim  to  give  to  each  apprentice  a  full  course  in  composition,  and  as  much 
of  a  courbo  in  the  job,  stone,  and  press  work,  as  the  facilities  allow. 

We  have  had  under  instruction  during  the  year  35  apprentices,  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  16. 

The  sewing  department  has  made  all  the  girls'  clothing  and  the  boys'  underwear. 
The  larger  and  nioreellicicnt  girls  have  been  specially  trained  in  <lressmaking. 

While  a  number  of  boys  who  have  been  trained  in  our  industrial  departments 
have  reached  the  grade  of  fair  journeymeu  workers,  and  have  gone  out  among  the 
mechanics  of  this  section  and  in  other  parts  of  tho  country,  and  worked  success- 
fully in  competition,  earning  their  own  living,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  girls 
trained  in  our  sewing  department  have  also  been  enabled  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves after  leaving  the  school  through  the  kuow^ledgo  gained  in  that  department. 

Since  the  Government  established  Carlisle  as  an  industrial  school,  the  idea  of 
industrial  training  in  schools  has  made  wonderful  progress  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  a  variety  of  manual,  technical,  and  trade  scliools  have  been  originated. 
A  number  of  persons  interested  in  establishing  these  schools  have  visited  Carlisle 
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and  Btudied  our  methods.  I  may  meution  particularly  Mr.  Auchmuty,  of  the  cele- 
brated Auchmuty  Trade  School  of  New  York,  who  spent  two  days  with  me  before 
he  started  his  scheme,  and  closely  followed  our  system  in  his  school.  Mr.  Pratt,  of 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  sent  his  principal  man  here  before  establishing  his  school, 
and  some  of  our  features  were  adopted  there. 

The  outing  system, — This  is  the  placing  of  our  students  out  among  farmers  and 
others  during  vacation  that  they  may  earn  money  for  themselves,  aiul  learn  jirac- 
tically  those  lessons  in  civilized  life  that  can  be  taught  only  imperfectly  aud  theo- 
retically in  any  school.  It  also  provides  that  a  considerable  number  may  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  public  and  other  schools  and  association  with  white  children.  During 
the  year  621  pupils  were  thus  out,  of  whom  376  were  boys  and  245  girls.  We  received 
requests  for  61)2  boys  aud  591  girls,  so  that  we  were  able  to  supply  less  than  half  as 
many  as  were  asked  for.  Two  hundred  remained  out  in  the  public  schools  for  the 
winter. 

There  are  two  Sioux  who  were  among  the  first  pupils  of  Carlisle,  one  of  whom 
remained  four  years,  the  other  five  years.  They  are  indebted  to  this  schoo}  for  all 
the  English  and  all  the  education  and  industrial  training  they  had  at  the  time  of 
leaving  it.  They  each  spent  over  a  year  of  their  stay,  under  Carlisle's  care,  in  Mr. 
Wanauiaker's  great  store  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  the  accounts  department  and  the 
other  in  the  shipping  department.  One  has  been  at  homo  eight  years,  aud  the  other 
nine.  They  have  been  continuously,  as  I  have  been  constantly  informed,  rendering 
most  valuable  assistance  in  the  school  work  on  their  reservations.  The  short  period 
they  each  spent  under  the  influence  of  the  push  of  Mr.  VV^anamaker's  hive  of  indus- 
try did  more  to  fit  them  for  usefulness  than  ten  years  in  the  best  Indian  school  that 
could  be  devised,  equipping  them  not  only  for  the  work  they  have  since  been  able  to 
accomplish  on  the  reservation,  but  rendering  them  perfectly  competent  to  swing  out 
from  the  reservation  and  hold  their  own  among  white  men,  which  is  after  all  to 
become  the  final  lot  of  all  Indians  if  the  Government  is  ever  to  be  freed  from  the 
care  of  them. 

Two  former  students  of  Carlisle  who  began  life  under  the  most  veritable  savage 
conditions,  and  came  to  Carlisle  directly  from  those  conditions,  have  been  elected  to, 
and  are  now  filling,  responsible  county  offices  in  the  West  called  thereto  by  the  votes 
of  white  men.     Other  examples  by  the  score  can  be  snpplied. 

The  inquiry  that  should  be  made  by  all  true  friends  of  the  Indian  in  regard  to  the 
results  of  Indian  schools  should  not  be  that  which  is  so  universal,  **  What  becomes 
of  them  after  they  go  back;  what  do  they  do  on  the  reservation  V*  but  should  be, 
'^  What  progress  are  Indian  schools  making  toward  rendering  Indian  youth  capable 
of  citizenship  and  independent  of  the  tribe,  reservation,  and  Government  support  f " 
In  answer  to  these  last  questions  Carlisle  is  now  and  always  has  been  ready  with  a 
full  reply. 

I  state  again,  what  I  have  so  often  stated  before,  that,  thanks  to  the  outiug  system 
aud  our  facilities  for  applying  it  here,  not  more  than  one  of  our  children  in  twenty 
who  has  passed  three  years  or  more  under  our  care  is  unable  to  succeed  iu  civilized 
pursuits  among  civilized  people.  Through  their  outing  experiences  their  fears  of 
the  white  man  and  of  associating  with  him  and  of  competing  with  him  have  been 
removed,  and  were  it  not  for  the  tremendous  pressure  manipulated  to  draw  them 
back  to  the  reservation,  many  times  a  larger  proportion  would  pass  out  and  assume 
place  iu  our  civilized  communities. 

Savings  system. — This  system  originated  here  and  was  established  in  the  beginning 
of  the  school.  It  covers  the  wages  earned  in  the  industries  of  the  school  and  the 
earnings  of  the  pnpils  during  their  outings,  and  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  give  all 
students  instruction  in  economy  and  thrift  and  the  keeping  of  accounts.  All  their 
earnings  are  deposited.  An  exact  account  is  kept^  and  each  depositor  has  a  bank 
book,  and  is  encouraged  to  put  as  much  money  as  possible  on  interest.  Under  the 
regnlations  of  the  Department,  apprentices  work  the  first  four  months  fbr  nothing; 
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thereafter,  for  the  first  year  they  receive  4  cents  for  each  half-day'S  work ;  the  second 
year^  6  cents;  the  third  year  and  after,  12  cents.  These  small  payments  give  them 
Yaluahle  encouragement. 

The  earnings  under  the  onting  system  are  very  macli  more  material.  All  stndenta 
are  urged  to  save.  Once  a  month  they  are  given  an  opportnnity  to  make  purchaaes 
of  necessary  articles.  These  expenditures  are  made  under  the  sujiervision  of  the 
officers  of  the  school.  That  they  may  be  made  wisely,  each  scholar  is  furnished,  with 
an  application  blank  on  wliich  to  state  how  much  money  is  wanted  and  for  what  pur- 
pose ;  likewise  the  amount  in  bank,  which  the  student  finds  by  balancing  his  account 
book.  Book  and  application  aro  then  hando<l  in  for  examination  and  approval  and, 
if  the  balance  be  correct  and  the  articles  be  approved,  his  paper  is  cashed  and  he 
makes  the  purchases,  which  are  submitted  to  the  iuspection  of  the  matron  or  disci- 
plinarian. 

They  earned  during  the  year  $24,121.10,  of  which  the  boya  earned  $18,351.54  and 
the  girls  $5,709.65.  Their  savings  at  the  end  of  June  amounted  to  $15,274.99,  of 
which  $11,991.51  remaine<l  to  the  credit  of  the  boys  and  $3,283.44  to  the  credit  of 
the  girls.  About  $7,000  of  these  amounts  bears  interest  at  6  per  cent  and  3  per  cent. 
Nearly  every  studcMit  returning  home  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  money  thus 
earned.  One  party  of  8(5  tonk  ov<.*r  $1,.S00.  Home-going  students  usujilly  have  a 
good 'trunk  well  filled,  and  some  take  sets  of  tools  and  other  facilities  to  make 
earnings  elsewhere. 

The  exhibit  of  the  school  contained  a  dragon  made  for  the  ITnited 
States  Government;  in  carpentering,  doors,  shutters,  desks,  various 
ways  of  joining,  cabinets,  woodwork;  in  bhicksmithing  and  work  iu 
metal,  tools  for  work  in  iron  and  wood,  liorseshoea,  ironwork  for  wagons, 
steam-pipe  fittings;  tinware,  cofti^epots,  cups,  buckets,  and  pans;  in 
harness  making,  one  single  set,  two  double  sets  of  harness;  in  shoe- 
making,  men's  and  womoirs  high  and  low  shoes;  in  dressmaking,  plain 
sewing,  mending,  darning,  and  knitting;  several  specimens  of  embroid- 
ery in  silk,  linen,  and  cotton;  in  china  painting,  several  8]>ecimens;  in 
graded  common  school  work  from  the  ni'st  through  the  ninth  grade  in 
spelling,  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing,  language,  geography,  physiology, 
and  history.  Many  photographs,  charts,  and  i)ublications  added  helpful 
infonnation. 

But  the  most  effective  exhibit  by  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  was  the 
visit  of  500  of  its  pupils  to  the  Fair  in  October.  They  came  by  8i)eciill 
train.  Captain  Pratt  secured  special  rates  an<l  they  paid  their  expenses 
from  their  savings.  The  White  City  was  a  wonder  world  to  them.  A 
programme  was  offered  for  each  day,  but  they  were  given  entire  free- 
dom either  to  accept  it  or  to  ch(X)se  their  own  objects  of  interest.  For 
four  days  the  boys  and  girls  saw  the  sights.  Their  yeHow  ribbon  told 
everybody  who  they  were.  Their  good  dress,  made  of  good  material 
by  their  own  hands,  their  orderly  conduct  and  quiet,  respectful  man- 
ners and  eager  intelligent  observation,  won  from  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  visitors  on  the  grounds  during  the  days  of  their  stay  most 
hearty  aiiproval.  It  was  an  object  lesson  in  Indian  education.  The 
contrast  between  them  and  the  wild  Iiulians  slunving  themselves  about 
the  Fair  was  never  before  seen  by  so  many.  It  left  iu  the  minds  of  the 
observer  no  doubt  of  the  powerful  beneficent  effect  of  education.  Their 
TTeJJ-trained  band  was  a  special  attraction. 
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What  lessons  tbey  learned  in  patriotism  and  conduct,  in  history  and 
the  progress  of  arts  and  industries  in  the  world!  What  lessons  from 
the  Fair  will  they  teach  to  others  as  long  as  they  live! 

Pennsylvania  took  care  to  instruct  those  visiting  its  exhibit  both  in 
natural  history  and  the  history  of  its  occupation  by  the  white  man. 
In  the  Mines  Building,  its  rich  mineral  resources  and  the  processes  of 
their  development  could  be  studied;  in  the  Forestry  Building,  its  variety 
of  trees;  in  the  Anthropological  Building,  its  birds  and  mammals — a 
rare  collection.  The  scientific  character  and  educational  value  of  this 
collection  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  attractive  and  realistic  manner 
in  which  it  is  mounted.  A  miniature  mountain  and  valley  with  rocks, 
trees,  caves,  and  a  stream  of  running  water  afford  opportunities  for 
mounting  each  specimen  in  some  characteristic  attitude  or  act,  and  the 
visitor  feels  that  he  is  observing  nature  in  reality.  In  the  same  build- 
ing were  the  very  instructive  exhibits  of  the  bureau  of  charities  and 
correction,  a  portion  of  which  are  elsewhere  separately  mentioned. 

The  educational  influence  of  the  State  exhibit  of  fine  stock,  farm 
products,  methods  and  appliances  of  horticulture,  machinery  for  the 
farm,  the  mine,  and  the  manufactory  can  not  fail  to  be  the  most  helpful 
among  her  own  citizens,  as  well  as  information  to  the  multitude  of  vis- 
itors from  other  quarters. 

In  promoting  the  education  of  the  historical  sentiment  the  State  was 
eminently  successful.  It  furnished  a  large  number  of  instructive 
articles  to  the  colonial  loan  exhibit  in  the  Government  Building. 
Elsewhere  relics  were  gathered,  too  numerous  to  mention.  A  model 
recalled  the  building  in  which  Congress  met  in  its  retreat  at  York;  the 
State  Building  by  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  repeated  some- 
thing of  history  at  every  turn,  while  to  the  whole  was  fitly  added  the 
veritable  Liberty  Bell,  cast  in  1752,  or  twenty-four  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  made,  and  bearing  the  inscription, 
"By  order  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  statehonse  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  1752.  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

MARYLAND. 

The  exhibit  of  Maryland  education,  which  came  as  a  unit  before  the 
board  of  judges,  was  separate  in  its  installation.  The  visitor,  as  he 
approached  tlie  Johns  Hopkins  University  alcove  and  surveyed  its 
abundant  evidences  of  scientific  instruction  and  scientific  research  on 
a  scale  so  large  and  in  directions  so  numerous,  was  not  prepared  to 
learn  the  limited  number  of  years  it  has  been  in  existence.  Fortu- 
nately, at  the  start  the  funds  were  large  and  the  management  had  the 
wisdom  and  good  fortune  to  secure  the  ser^ices  of  Daniel  O.  Oilman  as 
president.  Under  his  guidance  came  at  once  full  form  into  the  edu- 
cational world — a  university  indeed.  The  evidences  of  this  were  so 
arranged  in  the  exhibition  as  to  be  readily  studied  and  to  leave  no 
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doubt  of  tbc  coinprelieusiveuess  of  the  theory  of  its  administration  and 
of  the  effectual  execution  of  that  theory  in  practice.  The  country  stood 
*in  great  need  of  the  opportunities  it  offered  after  the  work  of  the 
American  college  is  completed.  Fortunately,  it  has  furnished  many 
American  students  what  they  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  Eurox>e  to 
obtain.  Wisely,  the  university  has  emphasized  publication;  this  was 
well  illustrated  at  the  exhibition.  The  colle(?tion  from  the  university 
was  an  illustration  of  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  State  in 
which  its  peoi)le  may  well  take  the  profoundest  interest.  There  is 
occasion  for  8i>ecial  remark  in  the  extent  to  which  the  university  has 
come  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  country  as  indicated  by  the  number 
of  imi)ortant  historical  and  scientific  associations  which  center  around 
its  officers.  The  public  school  system  and  the  State  normal  school  are 
still  moving  forward  on  the  plans  and  under  the  inspiration  given  them 
by  the  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  LL.D.,  for  twenty  years  their  able,  schol- 
arly, and  efficient  sui)erintcndent.  As  would  be  expected,  the  schools 
at  Baltimore,  under  Supt.  Henry  A.  Wise,  lead  the  State.  The  hand 
work  from  both  the  white  and  colored  manual  training  schools  received 
awards.  The  judges  also  gave  awards  to  the  primary  grammar  and 
high  schools  and  City  College  of  Baltimore,  and  the  office  of  the 
State  sui)erintendent.  Among  the  other  institutions  recognized  by 
the  judges  were  the  Bryn  Mawr  school,  the  English-German  school, 
the  Woman's  College,  and  the  Girls'  Latin  school.  In  the  State  the 
number  of  Catholic  schools  which  received  awards  was  large.  Among 
them,  some  of  the  most  important  were  Rock  Hill  College  and  the 
Ammondale  Normal  School. 

There  was  no  exhibit  from  the  Pratt  Library  or  the  Peabody  Insti- 
tution, having  great  educational  influence  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

OHIO. 

The  legislators  of  this  great  State  have  never  adequately  taken  hold 
of  an  exhibit  from  its  schools.  The  credit  won  for  its  education  is  due 
to  its  educators.  They  led  the  way,  did  the  work,  and  provided  for 
its  expenses.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Akron  school  law,  so  called,  by 
which  a  small  board  of  education  was  authorized  to  manage  the  schools 
of  that  city,  Ohio  has  been  much  commended  for  its  union  or  graded 
schools:  but  its  country  schools  have  not  secured  the  legislation  need- 
ful for  their  greatest  efficiency.  There  should  be  legal  assurance  for 
better  qualified  teachers  and  bettor  local  supervision.  Some  of  the 
country  districts  exerted  themselves  under  the  inspiration  of  Commis- 
sioner O.  T.  Corson,  and  by  the  dint  of  great  effort  of  teachers  and  local 
officers  and  friends  made  imi)ortant  exhibits  of  great  interest.  Among 
those  which  deserved  and  received  consideration  from  the  board  of 
judges  were  schools  in  the  counties  of  Darke,  Auglaize,  Butler,  Knox, 
Geauga,  Hamilton,  Stark,  Tuscarawas,  Ashland,  and  Clark.  Some  of 
the  student  work  showed  excellent  methods  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of 
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teachers  aud  i^upils.  There  were  speciuiens,  too,  of  marked  merit  in 
the  several  subjects  of  instruction  from  towns  like  Gallion,  Piqua,  i^or- 
walk,  Sandusky,  Middletou,  Mansfield,  Lancaster,  and  Hamilton.  But 
the  great  strength  of  the  j)ublic  school  exhibit  was  from  the  three  cities, 
Columbus,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati.  These  collections  recalled  not 
only  the  care  and  skill  of  those  at  present  in  charge,  but  the  self-sacri- 
ficing labors  of  Lord,  Stevenson,  llancock,  Peaslee,  Freese,  Kickoff,  and 
White.  Some  of  the  work  in  these  cities  it  would  be  difficult  to  excel. 
It  showed  the  mastery  of  the  best  principles  and  methods.  What  a 
triumph  if  all  had  come  uj)  to  the  standard  o'the  best  I  All  grades  of 
work  in  these  cities  were  heartily  commended.  A  more  general  appli- 
cation of  sound  pedagogical  principles  would  soon  bo  apparent  in  results 
if  the  State  would  do  its  duty  in  providing  normal  training  for  its 
teachers.  Ohio  made  little  special  effort  to  show  the  i)rogress  of  manual 
training.  What  there  was  exhibited  was  of  good  quality.  The  exhibit 
from  the  manual  training  school  of  Toledo  gave  great  satisfaction.  This 
school  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system  and  is  located  in  a  wing  of 
the  high  school  building.  Manual  training  is  formally  assigned  its 
place  in  the  course  of  study.  It  conflicts  with  nothing  and  is  fairly 
treated.  Its  exhibit  was  well  installed  and  much  of  the  time  w^ell 
explained.  It  afforded  an  opportunity  to  get  a  fair  compai  jitive  esti- 
mate of  the  pedagogical  value  of  this  dep«artment  of  training,  and  made 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  its  having  a  place  in  the  public  school 
system. 

The  technical  school  at  Cincinnati  is  working  on  philosophical  lines 
and  if  amply  supported  has  an  important  future. 

The  exhibit  of  Wesley  an  University  called  attention  to  this  important 
Methodist  institution  and  its  great  promise  for  the  future.  Oberlin 
College  exhibit,  composed  of  catalogues,  photographs,  students'  work, 
and  maps  showing  the  location  of  its  graduates  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  called  up  its  interesting  history,  the  struggle  of  its  worthy 
founders,  the  great  work  they  did  for  Christian  education,  and  pointed 
to  the  deserved  recognition  it  has  at  last  received  in  promoting  the 
progress  of  the  world.  Oberlin  led  the  way  in  admitting  women  to  the 
same  college  instruction  as  men.  Wilberforce  University,  founded  and 
conducted  by  colored  men  for  colored  j^eople,  is  aided  by  the  State,  but 
not  under  State  direction.  Its  exhibition  told  the  story  of  the  trying 
conditions  under  wiiich  the  institution  arose  in  a  State  where  slavery 
never  existed,  and  illustrated  the  usefulness  it  has  at  last  achieved  for 
the  colored  people. 

The  illustrations  in  mathematics  were  a  specially  attractive  feature 
in  the  exhibit  in  the  institution  for  normal  instruction  at  Ada. 

The  Catholic  schools  of  the  State  gave  a  hearty  response  to  the  call 
of  their  church  authorities  and  gained  a  number  of  awards. 
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INDIANA. 

The  school  exhibit  of  Indiana,  under  the  sapervi»ion  of  Hon.  W.  N. 
Hailmann,  showed  a  clear  i>edaj(ogical  conception  of  the  system  which 
the  State  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  working  out  with  intelligence. 
The  publications  of  the  students,  the  oi)portunity  to  know  the  school 
laws  of  the  State,  the  growth  of  the  system  of  education,  the  relation  of 
district  and  high  and  normal  schools  to  the  State  University  and  to 
Purdue  University,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  college  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts,  and  the  gradations  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
college  or  university,  were  readily  understood.  The  plan,  arrangement, 
and  devices  were  excellent.  It  gave  the  impression  that  one  had  before 
him,  in  a  fair  measure  of  completeness,  the  characteristics  of  the  coun- 
try, village,  and  city  schools  of  the  State;  it  showed  a  State  system 
the  ilitterent  i)arts  of  which  came  together  in  a  way  to  give  strength  to 
each  and  to  the  whole. 

The  State  superintendent,  or  chief  executive  officer  of  the  system,  is 
elected  by  the  peojde  every  two  years.  Fortunately,  he  is  sometimes 
reelected.  He  has  general  sui>ervi8ion  of  the  administration  of  the  sys- 
tem,  its  funds  and  revenues,  the  interi)retsition  of  the  school  law,  and 
the  reports  to  the  governor  and  assembly  of  the  State,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose compiles  the  statistics,  visits  schools,  apportions  revenues,  and 
distributes  the  school  laws. 

The  State  board  of  education  is  composed  of  the  governor.  State 
superintendent,  president  of  the  State  University,  x)resident  of  Purdue 
University,  ])resi<lent  of  the  State  normal  school,  and  the  school  super- 
intendents of  the  three  principal  cities,  Indianapolis,  Evansville,  and 
Terre  Haute.  It  regulates  the  examinations  for  the  State  certificates 
and  licenses,  and  attends  to  such  other  matters  as  may  be  assigned  to 
it;  and  it  supervises  the  iOdojition  of  the  text-books. 

The  State  is  divided  into  counties,  the  counties  into  townships,  or 
towns  and  cities. 

Each  county  has  a  supei'intendent  elected  by  the  township  trustees 
every  two  years.  Fortunately,  a  considerable  number  are  reelected,  and 
some  are  continued  in  office  a  fair  number  of  years,  thus  saving  much 
friction  and  loss.  The  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  are  examin- 
ing and  securing  teachers,  holding  county  institutes,  compiling  school 
statistics,  rejmrting  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  carrying  out  the 
directions  given  by  him  and  the  State  board. 

In  the  townships  the  i)eople  elert  the  school  trustees  every  four 
years;  in  the  town,  the  town  board  or  city  council  apiKjint  three  trustees 
for  three  years.  Their  duties  are  the  management  of  school  property, 
levying  local  school  taxes,  thcj  emi)loyment  of  teachers,  holding  town- 
ship institutes,  and  reporting  to  county  superintendent  and  commis- 
sioners. 
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School  directors  are  elected  by  the  patrons  of  ejicli  district  for  oue 
year.  Directors  i>residc  at  school  meetings,  mediate  betweeu  the  peo- 
ple and  trustees,  care  for  the  schoolhouse,  provide  fuel,  and  may  exclude 
refractory  i^upils. 

The  growth  of  the  educational  interest  was  at  first  slow,  but  it  finally 
develoi>ed  into  an  effective  system.  The  first  constitution  of  the  State 
required  the  general  assembly  to  enact  an  efficient  and  general  scliool 
law.  The  State  had  the  benefit  of  the  national  educational  grant  of 
land.  Ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  carry  out  its  requirements. 
There  was  no  supervision,  State  or  county;  administration  was  to  bo 
dependent  upon  the  votes  of  the  school  district.  The  revised  constitu- 
tion required  the  establishment  of  a  system  equally  open  to  all  of 
school  age,  and  required  the  election  of  a  State  superintendent  to  direct 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  system. 

The  requii^ed  law  was  enacted  in  1852;  this  act  contains  tlie  germs 
of  i\ie  present  system.  After  several  revisions,  a  comprehensive  act 
was  passed  in  18G5,  and,  with  amendments,  constitutes  the  law  of  to-day. 

There  are  two  permanent  school  funds — the  common  school  fund  and 
the  Congressional  township  fund.  They  may  be  increased,  but  they 
never  can  be  diminished.  Both  school  funds  amount  to  $7,454,032.41, 
and  are  derived  (1)  from  the  surplus  revenue  received  from  the  United 
States  in  1830,  amounting  to  8537,502.90;  (2)  from  the  bank- tax  fund, 
amounting  to  $80,000,  that  came  from  a  tax  on  banks  by  the  act  of 
1845;  (3)  from  the  saline  fund,  amounting  to  $85,000,  and  arising  from 
the  saleoi  lands  around  salt  springs;  (4)  from  the  sinking  fund  created 
in  1834,  and  amounting  to  $3,904,783.22;  (5)  from  the  seminary  fund, 
derived  from  the  sale  of  county  seminaries  by  the  act  of  1852,  and 
amounting  to  $100,000.  The  Congressional  township  fund  arises  from 
the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  section,  given  to  each  townshij),  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  under  the  act  of  1810,  amounting  to 
$2,532,223.18. 

The  generations  to  come  can  not  too  ^carefully  keei>  in  mind  the  con- 
fluence of  influence  which  affords  them  the  advantages  of  free  educa- 
tion. There  is  also  a  contingent  fund  derived  from  fines  and  escheats, 
estrays,  road  sales,  delinquent  taxes,  and  sale  of  swami)  lands  granted 
by  Congress  in  1850,  amounting  to  $2,263,936.24.  Tlieso  sources  of  reve- 
nue, together  with  the  income  from  the  State  school  fund,  yielded  for 
the  year  $7,845,674.  By  the  reports  it  api>ears  that  something  over 
this  sum  was  expended,  or  a  total  of  $8,367,619. 

Common  schools. — In  townships  these  embrace  ungraded  and  graded 
elementary  district  schools  and  township  high  schools;  in  towns  and 
cities  kindergarten  (children  from  4  to  6),  graded  elementary  schools, 
high  schools,  night  schools  (in  cities  of  3,000  or  more  inhabitants  for 
persons  from  14  to  30  years  old),  and  manual  training  schools  (in  cities 
of  100,000  or  more  inhabitants — Indianapolis). 
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A  course  of  study  has  been  outlined  by  a  committee  of  experieuced 
educators  and  offered  to  the  schools  of  the  State  as  au  aid  to  classifica- 
tion. In  the  course  for  the  district  school,  the  first,  second,  and  third 
year  grades  of  the  course  require  each  a  year;  the  fourth  grade,  two 
years;  the  fifth  grade,  three  years.  Iligh  schools  are  known  as  "com- 
missioned," those  whose  certificate  admits  to  the  university,  and 
"  noncommissioned,''  those  from  which  pupils  are  not  admitted  to  the 
university  on  the  certificate  of  having  taken  their  course.  Commis- 
sioned high  schools  have  a  minimum  course  of  three  years,  or  twenty- 
seven  months,  and  a  longer  course  of  four  years,  or  thirty-six  months. 
The  exhibit  was  arranged  to  allow  the  study  of  the  results  of  these 
courses. 

The  kindergarten  work  from  Indianapolis  and  Laporte  deserved  the 
hearty  commendation  it  received,  esi^ecially  that  from  the  normal  classes. 
These  kindergartens  furnish  good  examples  for  study.  They  are  formed 
in  a  thorough  understanding  of  both  the  princii)les  and  the  methods  of 
Froebel.  The  accuracy  with  which  each  gift  was  prepared  in  the 
Laporte  collection,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  were  to  be  expected 
from  the  training  by  Mrs.  Hailmann. 

The  free  kindergarten  movement  in  Indianai)olis  is  one  of  special 
mark.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  an  organization  of  ladies.  The  first 
president,  Mrs.  Peelle,  wife  of  Uon.  Stanton  J.  Peelle,  once  a  member 
of  Congress  and  now  one  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims,  as  a  pioneer  president,  sacrificed  her  health  in  making  the 
movement  a  success.  Mrs.  Eliza  G.  Wiley  is  now  president.  The 
association  rei)orts  an  attendance  of  4,182  in  all  departments  of  its 
work.  In  addition  to  the  kindergarten  proper,  it  has  a  training  school 
for  kindergarten  teachers;  also  a  domestic  training  school  in  which 
kitchen  garden  is  taught,  and  a  variety  of  sloyd  for  boys  and  girls. 
Mothers'  meetings  are  held  and  literary  clubs  encouraged. 

The  training  school  for  kindergarten  teachers,  under  Mrs.  Kudora  L. 
Haihnann,  Laporte,  occupies  a  building  adjoining  the  residence.  The 
principal  lives  with  the  students  from  three  to  four  hours  daily,  work- 
ing, playing,  thinking,  and  discussing  with  them.  The  course  of  study 
is  thorough  and  much  educational  literature  is  mastered.  The  aim 
of  the  school  is  to  develop  in  the  student  full,  rich  womanhood  as  tlie 
indispensable  condition  of  truly  helpful  guidance  in  the  educational 
life  of  the  home,  kindergarten,  and  school. 

The  collections  from  all  grades  of  the  schools  of  Laporte  and  Indian- 
apolis add  to  the  high  quality  of  the  Indiana  exhibit.  In  each  collec- 
tion the  results  of  central  working  ideas  are  apparent.  From  Laporte 
one  sees  the  fruit  of  the  kindergarten  in  the  higher  grades;  sentiment, 
so  prominent  in  the  German  schools,  manifests  its  presence — the  senti- 
ment which  exalts  the  home  and  the  patriotism  which  cherishes  the 
institutions  of  freedom.  The  study  of  form,  too.  Is  prominent.  In  the 
Indianapolis  collection  there  are  many  indications  of  the  wise  use  made 
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of  the  study  of  nature.  Oue  sees  tbat  attention  is  given  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  both  the  retlectivo  and  the  expressive  faculties  in  reasonable 
proportion.  The  regard  for  principles  and  methods  is  characterized 
by  marked  freedom  of  choice.  The  work  in  manual  training  deserves 
special  mention. 

It  was  refreshing  to  come  upon  the  work  of  district  country  schools 
in  the  county  exhibits.  These  country  schools,  which  furnish  all  the 
school  training  for  so  large  a  majority  of  the  children  of  the  land,  on 
account  of  many  hindrances,  make  small  showing  of  their  vast  work. 
In  Indiana  they  feel  the  power  of  the  State  system,  and  it  was  easier 
to  bring  into  exhibition  something  of  their  work.  The  signs  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  course  of  study  provided  by  the  State  could  be  discovered 
here  and  there. 

The  specimens  from  Miss  Delia  Brown's  school  in  Marion  County 
caught  the  eye  of  many  an  approving  teacher. 

Charts  of  the  young  people's  reading  circles  and  of  the  teachers' 
reading  circles  pointed  to  a  most  excellent  influence  of  these  organiza- 
tions upon  the  reading  of  the  young  and  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

The  authorities  of  Purdue  University,  Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  LL.  D., 
president,  appreciated  their  opportunity  and  improved  it.  The  exhibit 
was  large,  showing  the  several  departments  to  advantage.  Prof.  W. 
W.  Folwell  fitly  commended  it,  first,  for  excellence  as  a  general  poly- 
technic school,  subdivided  into  departments,  each  well  provided  for 
in  buildings,  laboratories,  apparatus,  and  other  appliances  of  instruc- 
tion, as  shown  by  means  of  photographs,  drawings,  and  blue  prints, 
and  by  skillfully  arranged  charts;  second,  for  the  work  of  students,  as 
shown  by  specimens  of  drawings  and  prints,  sketches  and  illustra- 
tions, fine  machine  tools  designed  and  made  by  students,  wood  carv- 
ing, patterns,  metal  work,  notebooks,  and  theses,  all  of  high  merit; 
third,  for  the  idea  and  plan  of  the  display  itself — to  exhibit  the  courses 
of  study,  the  progressive  steps  of  instruction,  and  the  graded  processes 
of  work  by  means  of  a  limited  number  of  specimens  suitably  arranged, 
no  effort  being  made  to  impose  by  mere  mass  of  material;  fourth,  for 
the  union  of  science  and  practice  in  the  work  of  the  institution. 

The  State  schools  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  feeble-minded — these  spe- 
cially interesting  classes — all  exhibit  work  of  great  merit,  and  have 
won  favorable  opinions  for  the  provision  made  for  their  institution  by 
the  State.  The  emphasis  placed  upon  training  in  useful  industries  and 
in  conduct  deserves  hearty  commendation. 

The  Girls'  Classical  School  of  Indianapolis  made  an  exhibit  that  dis- 
closed excellent  system  and  training. 

As  was  frequently  observed,  the  student  of  this  State  educational 
exhibit,  as  step  by  step  he  discovered  its  merits,  was  not  surprised  that 
the  educators  of  the  State  set  out  with  a  puri)ose  to  render  Indiana's 
educational  exhibit  "  the  initial  act  of  a  new  educational  era  in  the 
school  history  of  the  State." 
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Catholio  schools, — The  Catholic  schools  in  the  State  joined  the  other 
Catholic  schools  in  their  exhibit.  There  was  a  good  evenness  of  merit 
in  the  elementary  work.  In  addition  to  the  usual  branches,  such  as 
spelling,  writing,  drawing,  reading,  geography,  grammar,  ph^^siology, 
history,  and  arithmetic,  there  was  evidence  of  much  attention  to 
Christian  Bible  history,  and  to  bookkeeping,  business  forms,  type- 
writing, stenography,  music,  painting,  needlework,  and  embroidery. 
Great  care  in  preparation  was  manifest.  The  work  of  the  higher 
grades  bore  the  same  marks  of  careful  preparation  in  advanced  nmthe- 
matics,  French,  German, chemistry,  physics,  rlietoric,  logic,  the  classics, 
and  commercial  law  and  literature.  The  diocese  of  Fort  Wayne  rep- 
resented seventy  schools.  The  exhibit  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence 
from  St.  Mary's  Institute,  St.  Marys,  Vigo  County,  conimtuided  special 
attention.  It  was  not  only  large  in  amount  and  varied  in  character, 
but  of  sui)erior  quality.  But  the  most  imi>osing  of  the  Catholic 
exhibits  of  the  State  was,  as  might  be  expected,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross  from  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  Notre  Dame.  The  students'  work  in  letters  and  in  manual 
training  was  eftectively  shown.  There  were  twenty-six  volumes  of 
Notre  Dame  scholastics  containing  students'  work  in  English  comi)csi- 
tion,  rhetoric,  and  belles-lettres,  crayons  and  casts  from  life,  ai)phca- 
tion  of  drawing  in  wood  and  metal,  si^ecimens  of  books  imuted  and 
published,  painting  and  lithographs  illustrating  the  growth  of  the 
university.  Photography  was  used  with  8i)ecial  effect  in  setting  forth 
bacteriology,  microscoi>y,  electrical  engineering,  the  art  schools,  libra- 
ries, cabinets,  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  department  of  natural  his- 
tory, school  of  law  and  music,  the  gymnasium,  preparatory  school  of 
manual  training,  normal  school,  colleges,  halls,  and  associations,  social, 
athletic,  and  literary. 

But  the  study  of  the  historical  collection  was  si)ecially  rewarded. 
It  would  require  Jin  extende<l  catalogue  to  mention  the  articles  exhib- 
ited connected  with  the  history  of  the  church,  its  marked  events,  its 
eminent  oflicers,  teachers,  jniests,  bishops  and  archbishops,  cardinals 
and  i)oi>e8. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  State  of  Illinoie,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  great  Exhi- 
bition was  on  its  soil  and  within  the  limits  of  its  great  metropolitan 
city,  made  a  special  exhibition  of  its  own,  erecting  a  building  for  the 
puri)osc,  where  the  educational  work  was  installed.  This  was  a  valu- 
able exhibit  in  itself,  including  the  common  schools  and  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  the  State.  Chicago  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages.  Msitors 
could  not  only  study  the  plan  of  the  city  system  and  its  work  in  the 
exhibition,  but  they  could  easily,  from  its  intelligent  and  courteous 
ofli((TS,  see  the  actual  work  in  operation,  the  teachers,  the  pui)ils, 
buihlings,  grounds,  all  the  conditions  which  make  up  the  i)ublic  school 
training  of  the  children  of  the  city  of  a  million  and  half  of  people. 
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CITY   OF    CHICAGO. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Lane, city  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  under  the 
Gohimbia  educational  exhibit  gives  an  outline  of  the  effort  made  to 
secure  to  the  schools  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  possible  influ- 
ences to  be  exerted  by  the  exhibition.  It  may  be  quoted  as  giving  not 
only  what  was  undertaken  in  Chicago,  but  as  illustrating  the  plans 
undertaken  elsewhere  for  a  similar  purpose.  Of  course,  elsewhere 
there  was  no  such  proximity  to  the  exhibition.    Ue  says: 

COLUMIUAX   EDICATIONAL   KXIIIIUT. 

The  year  Las  been  eventful  to  the  children  of  Chicago,  because  they  have  been  so 
fully  acquainted  with  all  the  preparatory  stops  which  have  been  taken  to  secure 
and  inaugurate  the  greatest  exposition  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  commerce  and 
agriculture,  and  all  the  wonderful  achiovemenis  of  men  which  the  world  has  over 
witnessed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  board  of  education  purchased  for  each 
school  a  set  of  readers  entitled  The  Story  of  Columbus. 

The  children  reviewed  tlio  history  of  Columbus  and  the  discovery  of  America, 
prior  to  the  jiublic  celebration  of  ''Columbus  Day"  on  October  21,  1892.  A  uniform 
prograiiinio'of  exercises,  such  as  was  used  in  all  the  schools  of  the  United  States, 
was  followed  in  the  Chicago  schools,  as  follows: 

ICATIOXAL  SCmX)L  CELEBRATION. 
Columbus  Daysy  October  10^  20 ^  and  21,  18D2, 

PROGllAMME. 

Reading  the  President's  i^roclamation. 

Raising  the  flag. 

Salute  to  the  flag  and  pledge,  b}'  the  pupils : 

''  I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  fl^g  and  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands;  one  nation, 
indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 
Music — America *'  My  coun  try,  'tis  of  thee." 

Acknowledgment  of  God,  iu  song  or  selected  reading. 
Song ''Columbus  Day." 

Historical  essays,  readings,  declamations,  and  patriotic  songs,  arranged  by  the 
tcfichers. 

Song *'  Columbus." 

Words  by  Joaquin  Miller.    Music  arranged  by  O.  Blackman. 

Address  by  a  pupil '•'  The  Meaning  of  the  Four  Centuries." 

Published  by  Youth's  Companion. 

Reading — By  a  jjupil. 

Ode ''Columbia's  Bauner." 

By  Edna  Dean  Proctor. 
Son<r "Flag  of  the  Free." 


'« 


•o 


This  programme  was  extended,  however,  in  many  of  the  schools  and  embraced 
historical  essays,  patriotic  songs,  and  short  addresses  from  citizens. 

The  dedication  of  the  buihling  at  Jackson  Park  aflorded  an  opportunity  for  the 
school  to  fully  study  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Exposition.  A  map  of  the 
grounds,  showing  the  landscape  gardening,  and  the  location,  size,  and  general 
appearance  of  the  buildings,  was  used.  The  location  and  character  of  the  exhibits 
placed  in  the  different  buildings  wore  quite  generally  studied.  During  May  and 
Juno  many  of  the  pupils  visited  the  Exi)ositiou  and  reported  the  results  of  their 
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observations.  Quite  generally  the  teachers  used  tlic  cxliihits  to  illustrate  geography 
and  history,  and  selected  special  reading  to  bring  them  into  use,  to  make  real  the 
things  which  had  been  formerly  known  only  by  written  descriptions.  The  teachers 
appreciated  the  fact  that  this  was  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  for  the  pupils  to 
study  the  products,  manufactures,  and  iuveutious,  the  habits  and  characteristics  of 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  principals  were  requestod  to  preserve 
papers  from  the  daily  work  of  the  pupils,  which  should  bo  used  in  making  a  local 
exhibit  in  each  school  of  what  was  done  in  the  different  grades.  Cards  for  mount- 
ing the  written  paper  and  drawings  were  furnished.  At  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
in  June,  exhibits  were  made  in  every  school  in  Chicago  and  the  parents  were  invited 
to  come  and  inspect  them. 

The  assistant  superintendents  were  requested  to  select  from  the  work  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools  papers,  maps,  sketches,  etc.,  which  would  most  fairly  represent  m  the 
Columbian  Exposition  the  educational  work  of  the  Chicago  schools. 

The  best  representative  work  in  the  diflferent  subjects  in  each  grade  was  selected 
and  bound  into  volumes.  These  included  ^tapers  on  the  difi'ereut  topics  in  each 
branch  of  study,  arranged  in  the  order  given  in  the  course  of  study  and  showing  the 
process  and  methods  used  in  developing  them. 

Volumes  for  each  grade  were  i)repared  giving  the  work  of  whole  classes.  These 
included  the  principal's  examinations  for  promotions  in  the  grade  work,  the  teach- 
er's written  reviews,  class  exercises  in  phys!  >~^ogy,  familiar  science  lessons,  historical 
sketches,  geographical  descriptions,  etc. 

Single  papers  representing  the  most  suggestive  piun  in  the  doveIo]>mentof  each 
subject  of  every  grade  were  selected  and  mounted  \\\.  m  cards  Some  were  framed 
with  glass  for  a  wall  exhibit,  and  others  were  placed  m  c  '  <  ts,  each  holding  33 
cards  or  132  papers. 

In  addition  to  the  written  work,  the  exhibits  embra'*  ...  drawings  from  every  grade; 
pen  and  ink  sketches  illustrating  historical  events  and  science  lessons;  maps 
showing  relief  of  countries,  territorial  growth,  politic.:i  divisions,  distribution  of 
products  and  other  facts,  in  geography  and  history;  illustrated  work  in  the  varied 
topics  of  arithmetic  and  forms  of  bookkeeping;  paper  folding  in  the  primary 
grades;  designing  in  colored  papers  showing  harmony  in  colors  and  beauty  in  form; 
pencil,  craj^on,  and  water-color  sketches  of  objects  which  were  studied  in  science 
lessons;  specimens  of  clay  modeling  of  typical  forms,  a  sphere,  cylinder,  s<|uare, 
pyramid,  ovoid,  etc.;  fruits  and  leaves  with  other  natural  objects  lIeare^^t  these  type 
forms;  specimens  of  sewing  as  it  was  taught  from  the  second  to  the  tifth  grades; 
and  woodwork  showing  the  various  objects  constructed  and  the  principles  ai)plied 
in  manual  training  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades. 

The  kindergartens  presented  a  limited  exhibit  showing  the  dillerent  forms  of  con- 
struction work  which  children  uiider  G  years  of  age  are  taught  to  do. 

The  high  schools  i)resented  full  exhibits  of  their  work  in  free-hand,  in(?clianical, 
and  architectural  drawing.  There  were  sketches  from  casts,  and  water- color  pic- 
tures of  natural  objects  studied  in  science  lessons,  including  microsc<ipic  drawings. 

There  were  papers  and  sketches  showing  the  progressive  steps  in  biology,  that  is, 
zoology  and  botau}',  or  first-year  science;  in  physics  and  chemistry,  with  illustrated 
drawings  showing  experiments ;  also  in  history  and  literature.  One  volume  of  essays 
was  furnished  from  each  high  school.  One  biological  table,  with  a  case  having  an 
outfit  of  instruments  used  in  science  teaching  in  high  schools,  was  exhibited,  show- 
ing the  provision  made  by  the  board  of  education  for  the  department  of  science. 

Bookcases  were  also  placed  in  the  exhibit,  with  copies  of  all  the  text-books  and 
supplemental  reading  books  furnished  by  the  board.  Many  papers,  drawings,  and 
constructed  charts  were  arranged  for  the  wall  exhibit. 

The  English  high  and  manual- training  school  presented  a  complete  exhibit  of  the 
constructive  work  in  Avood  andiron;  sketches  showing  every  step  in  mechanical  and 
architectural  drawing;  in  all,  a  very  large  and  comprehensive  exhibit  of  their  work. 
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The  eveniug  schools  were  represented  by  a  case  containing  thirty -three  sketches 
of  house  plans  and  elevations,  mechanical  drawings,  and  geometric  projections. 

The  whole  exhibit  was  very  complete  and  was  a  creditable  presentation  of  the 
work  done  in  the  various  departments  of  the  school  system  of  Chicago.  The 
products  are  only  the  outward  symbols  of  the  real  work  which  is  done.  The  train- 
ing of  the  mind,  the  unfolding  of  mental  power,  the  development  of  right  character, 
are  the  real  work  of  the  schools.  These  results  are  exhibited  in  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters of  the  millions  of  American  citizens  who  not  only  produced  the  great  Colum- 
bian Exposition  but  will  visit  it  and  assemble  in  the  great  congresses  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  human  progress. 

Other  cities  more  nearly  equal  in  size  vied  with  each  other  in  pre- 
sentation of  school  work.  The  collection  from  rural  schools  was  spe- 
cially commended.  The  collections  from  this  State  alone  would  make 
a  valuable  exhibit.  Kindergarten  principles  were  extensively  illus- 
trated. In  portions  of  the  State  manual  training  is  winning  its  way, 
and  will  become  more  and  more  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

THE   STATE   NORMAL   INSTRUCTION. 

Two  State  institutions  are  doing  a  most  imj^ortant  work  for  the 
advancement  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  thus  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of  the  State.  The  Southern  Normal,  founded 
the  later  of  the  two,  is  following  closely  after  the  Normal  University 
at  Normal.  This  was  the  first  institution  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  to  give  an  uplift  to  the  intelligence  of  its  people.  Gen.  Charles 
E.  Hovey,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  who  brought  to  the  State 
experiences  from  Eastern  schools,  and  was  a  teacher  at  Peoria  before 
the  State  system  had  taken  shape,  was  organizer  and  superintendent 
of  public  schools  there.  As  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education  and  an 
officer  of  the  State  Educational  Association  he  led  in  the  formative 
measures  adopted,  especially  in  determining  the  action  in  the  steps 
taken  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  university,  became  its  first 
president,  and  stamped  his  impress  on  it  for  all  time.  It  has  done  a 
high  grade  of  pedagogical  work,  and  its  students  are  performing 
important  services  in  Illinois  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country. 
Its  present  president,  John  W.  Cook,  has  won  a  high  position  among 
the  educators  of  the  country,  as  did  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Hewitt. 

The  Public  School  Journal,  published  at  Bloomington  and  edited  by 
George  P.  Brown  and  E.  S.  Hewitt,  received  the  following  award: 

For  exceUenco:  First,  as  a  practical,  progressive,  stimulating  educational  Jourua]| 
critical,  but  appreciative  of  serious  effort  toward  improvemeut  in  every  department 
of  educational  work ;  second,  for  its  high  standard  of  administration,  supervision, 
and  methods  of  teaching;  third,  for  its  philosophical  treatment  of  all  subjects,  and 
for  its  sound  pedagogical  principle;  fourth,  for  its  literary  work. 

This  State  exhibit  did  not  come  under  the  consideration  of  the  judges 
until  lat©,  but  received  numerous  awards. 

The  exhibition  of  the  university  was  a  study  in  itself.  To  one  observ- 
ant of  its  origin  and  growth  it  was  full  of  deep  significance.  The 
ED  93 70 
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pictures  of  its  two  presidents  indicated  that  it  was  of  recent  founda- 
tion. Unfortunately  for  Illinois,  there  sprang  up  no  great  State  uni- 
versity from  the  National  Government  grant  for  that  purpose,  as  in 
Michigan,  but  the  State  was  not  without  those  thoughtful,  forecasting 
citizens  who  sought  such  a  boon  for  their  Commonwealth.  The  so-called 
national  agricultural  college  land  grant  furnished  them  the  means  and 
opportunity  for  the  realization  of  their  desires.  Illinois  received  by 
this  grant  scrip  for  480,000  acres.  Fortunately,  John  M.  Gregory, 
LL.  D.,  who  had  been  president  of  the  college  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  and 
superintendent  of  schools  in  that  State,  was  called  to  be  the  first  pres- 
ident or  regent,  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  the  untried  responsibility, 
both  by  nature  and  attainment.  The  institution  was  located  May  8, 
1867,  in  Champaign  County.  Work  began  March  2, 1808,  when  there 
were  present,  besides  the  regent,  3  professors  and  some  50  students, 
mostly  from  the  vicinity.  During  the  first  term  another  instructor  was 
added,  and  there  was  a  total  enrollment  of  77  students,  all  young  men. 
The  attendance  was  small,  but  the  plans  were  large.  In  the  courses  of 
study  adopted  May  8, 1867,  six  general  departments  were  outlined,  and 
under  these  were  named  fifteen  courses  of  study.  The  extent  to  which 
the  industries,  as  distinguished  from  the  professions,  were  considered 
indicated  a  substantially  new  departure  in  State  university  work.  The 
spirit  of  its  founders  is  well  indicated  in  the  following  words: 

Let  the  Stato  open  wide,  then,  this  Pieri^kn  fount  of  learning.  Let  her  bid  freely 
all  her  eons  to  the  full  and  unfailing  flow;  those  whose  thirst  and  needs  are  little, 
to  what  they  require;  those  whose  thirst  and  capacities  are  largo,  to  drink  their  All. 
Let  the  university  be  worthy  of  the  great  State  whose  name  it  bears,  worthy  the 
grand  and  splendid  industries  it  seeks  to  promote,  and  worthy  of  the  great  century 
in  which  we  live. 

In  1870  shop  instruction  was  commenced;  in  the  same  year  women 
were  admitted.  Since  then  they  have  constituted  one-sixth  to  one-fifth 
of  the  total  number  of  students.  In  1875  the  university  led  oii'  for  the 
country  with  a  course  in  domestic  science,  in  charge  of  Miss  Allen, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory.  The  pictures  of  grounds,  buildings, 
and  appliances,  the  work  of  students  in  the  various  departments  of 
instruction  and  practice,  and  the  literature  freely  furnished  gave  evi- 
dence of  the  great  progress  of  the  institution  in  fulfilling  the  purpoj>e 
of  its  founders.  The  picture  of  the  second  president.  Dr.  Peiibody, 
recalls  the  fidelity  and  ability  with  which  he  sought  to  promote  the 
progress  of  the  university.  During  his  presidency  he  had  won  national 
recognition,  and  from  which  he  came  to  sui>erintend  the  important 
department  of  liberal  arts  in  the  great  Exhibition.  The  total  attend- 
ance in  1892-93  was  714,  or  104  women  and  010  men. 

COOK   COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  school,  under  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  has  done  most  important 
work.    Its  oxhibitf  located  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Children's  Build- 
Jii^f  M'iis  much  studied  and  received  most  Aieatl^-  viomrnvtvidation  from 
the  best  informed  educators. 
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First.  This  is  a  purely  professional  school  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
No  one  is  admitted  into  the  school  unless  they  have  had  a  four  years^ 
course  in  a  high  school  or  college.  Connected  with  the  normal  depart- 
ment there  is  a  practice  school  and  kindergarten  consisting  of  some 
500  pupils. 

Second.  The  x>cdagogical  doctrine  applied  by  the  school  is  known 
under  the  name  of  ^* Concentration ^'^  or  "The  unification  of  studies." 
The  education  exhibit  is  the  outcome  of  the  application  of  this  doctrine. 

Third.  The  exhibit  consisted  of — 

(1)  One  hundred  volumes  of  bound  work:  (a)  Work  of  the  profes- 
sional training  class,  consisting  of  plans  for  teaching,  including  draw- 
ings, paintings,  and  all  the  items  of  which  a  series  of  lessons  consist; 
(b)  about  fifty  volumes  of  books  consisting  of  the  work  of  pupils  in  the 
practice  school  from  the  first  to  the  eighth  grades,  inclusive,  showing 
the  relation  of  science  to  art  and  to  penmanship. 

(2)  The  art  work  upon  the  walls  consisted  of  paintings  and  drawings 
which  sprang  immediately  from  the  science  or  history  work.  The 
theory  of  this  method  is  that  the  art  expression  of  the  thought  enhances 
intrinsic  thought  itself.  These  paintings  and  drawings  were  illustra* 
tions  of  science  and  history  work,  both  from  the  practice  school  and 
the  training  class.  About  a  hundred  single  unbound  books  were  pre- 
sented, being  the  work  of  individual  pupils  in  the  different  subjects  of 
science,  history,  and  arithmetic.  These  books  were  written  and  the  art 
ilhistrations  appended  to  illustrate  the  written  work. 

(3)  In  geography  two  large  relief  maps  of  North  America  and  South 
America,  42  by  62  inches,  were  shown.  Also,  maps  drawn  by  a  new 
method  of  map  drawing,  called  chalk  modeling.  This  method  shows 
by  one  stroke  of  the  crayon  the  vertical  and  horizontal  forms  of  laud 
snrface.  The  i)rincipal  charts  were  orographical  maps  of  Greece,  Spain, 
India,  the  Nile  Basin,  etc. 

(4)  The  pasteboard  and  wood  sloyd  work  of  the  school  was  shown 
as  a  feature  in  the  school  work.  Also,  a  large  amount  of  apparatus 
made  by  the  children  to  illustrate  elementary  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  particular  features  of  the  work  may  be  summed  up  as  the  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  of  concentration  or  the  unification  of  studies,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  conceptive  modes  of  exi)rcssion  making,  model- 
ing, painting,  and  drawing.  The  honesty  of  the  work  was  apparent. 
It  was  not  touchojl  by  the  teacher  or  worked  over  by  the  child. 

EDUCATIOX   OF   WOMEX  AS   DOCTORS  AXD   NURSK9. 

The  education  of  women  as  doctors  and  nurses  in  Illinois  afforded 
the  opportunity  for  an  interesting  study  of  their  work  in  the  hospital, 
or  the  Illinois  hospital,  or  the  emergency  hospital,  as  it  was  variously 
called.  Those  whose  sufferings  on  the  ground  were  relieved  in  it  may 
well  tell  of  it  only  as  a  hospital 5  here  it  is  considered  in  its  relation  to 
education  of  women.    Its  plan  embraced  under  one  roof  "  a  model 
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operating  room  with  all  appliances;  a  model  diet  kitchen  fully  equipped 
for  hospital  necessities;  a  model  office  and  reception  room;  a  section  of 
a  child's  ward;  a  section  of  a  woman's  ward;  and  a  private  room  for 
patients;  in  the  latter  every  comfort  and  convenience  and  the  best  of 
care  for  any  woman  or  child  who  may  desire  to  apply  for  medical  serv- 
ices, or  who  may  be  brought  to  the  hospital.  All  three  schools  of 
medicine  were  represented  in  the  attending  physicians;  a  resident 
physician  of  each  school  being  appointed  for  daily  service.  Volunteer 
physicians  from  eaeh  school  of  medicine  were  in  attendance  for  varying 
periods  during  the  continuance  of  the  Fair.  A  head  nurse  was  con- 
stantly in  the  building,  and  every  training  school  in  the  State  was  to 
be  represented  some  time  during  the  six  months,  through  one  or  more 
of  its  graduates,  who  served  likewise  for  varying  periods  as  circum- 
stances might  require. 

Before  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  during  the  Fair  2,290  patients 
received  treatment,  while  neither  the  number  of  visitors  to  '^  the  show  ^ 
portion  of  the  building  nor  the  inquiries  answered  can  be  estimated. 

Here  one  learned  that  the  movement  in  Illinois  for  the  education  of 
women  as  physicians  began  in  1870,  in  the  Women's  Hospital  Medical 
College  of  Chicago,  afterwards  known  as  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
of  Chicago,  and  in  1892  secured  universal  recognition,  and  is  now  The 
Northwestern  University  Woman's  Medical  School,  and  past  as  well  as 
future  graduates  of  the  school  are  made  alumna)  of  the  university.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that — 

In  1859  two  women  educated  as  physicians  came  to  Chicago,  and  in  spite  of  oppo- 
sition and  discouragements  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  One  by  one  others  followed,  until  now  about  310  are  practicing  medicine 
in  Illinois,  and  the  number  is  increasing.  About  145  belong  to  the  regular  school  of 
medicine,  130  to  the  homeopathic,  and  35  to  the  eclectic.  Nearly  210  are  located 
within  the  ])recient  boniidaries  of  Chicago,  the  remainder  are  scattered  through  the 
towns  of  the  State.  Keliablo  reports  indicate  that  a  large  percentage  are  successful. 
The  majority  are  in  general  practice,  while  a  few  are  specialists,  and  many  are  doing 
surgical  work  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Almost  all  operations  for  the  diseases  of 
women  are  being  performed  by  them,  as  well  as  many  general  surgical  operations. 

The  Illinois  Training  School  for  Nurses,  founded  in  1880,  did  pioneer 
work,  and  was  considered  at  the  start  as  **  preposterous  "  by  some  and 
''superfluous"  by  others. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  nurses  are  now  in  the  school,  with  a  superin- 
tendent, two  assistant  superintendents,  besides  a  matron  and  assistant 
matron  at  the  Nurses'  Home,  No.  304  Honore  street.  The  home  was 
built  by  the  association  with  subscriptions  from  the  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution and  a  legacy  from  Miss  Phctbe  Smith,  of  Chicago. 

Through  a  be([uest  from  John  Crerar,  the  directors  of  the  school  have 
been  enabled  to  establish  a  system  of  nursing  at  low  rates  for  people 
of  moderate  means,  the  price  being  graduated  from  83  to  $10  a  week, 
according  to  the  income  of  the  family.    All  money  received  for  nursing 
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is  added  to  the  iucome  of  the  land,  in  order  to  supply  as  many  families 
as  possible. 

Of  the  337  graduates,  23  hold  responsible  positions,  some  as  superin- 
tendents, some  as  matrons,  others  as  head  nurses  in  institutions  and 
hospitals  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere;  some  are  employed  as  Crerar 
nurses,  a  few  have  become  physicians,  but  most  of  them  ai*e  private 
nurses  in  Chicago  and  other  cities. 

In  1885  there  followed  the  organization  of  the  school  for  nurses  con- 
nected with  the  Women  and  Children's  Hospital,  also  that  connected 
with  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  and  in  1876  the  Bethesda  School;  in  1888,  the 
Rockford  School;  in  1889,  the  Lincoln  Park  School ;  in  1890,  the  Michael 
Keese  Hospital  School.  The  training  school  for  city,  home,  and  foreign 
missions  is  located  at  114  Dearborn  avenue.  The  Visiting  Nurses' 
Association  of  Chicago,  reorganized  through  the  efforts  of  the  Ethical 
Society  in  1885,  and  again  through  the  aid  given  by  Miss  Shuniway  in 
1887  as  a  memorial  to  her  mother,  has  already  been  generally  recog- 
nized as  an  effective  agency;  indeed,  its  nurses  in  a  single  year  have 
extended  their  care  to  2,478  patients. 

The  number  of  Catholic  schools  of  all  grades  in  the  State  which  par- 
ticipated in  their  exhibit  was  very  large,  and  their  merit  was  such  as 
to  secuie  many  awards. 

MICHIGAN. 

If  the  educational  exhibit  of  Michigan  did  not  receive  so  many 
awards  as  those  of  other  States  of  approximately  the  same  size  in 
respect  to  educational  work  it  presented  numerous  points  of  special 
study.  The  student  speedily  found  his  interest  concentrated  on  a  few 
leading  lines;  first,  the  public  school  work;  second,  that  of  the  normal 
schools;  third,  that  of  the  college  of  agriculture;  and  fourth,  and  by 
no  means  least,  that  of  the  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor. 

In  Michigan  what  is  known  as  the  **  State  University  "  has  reached  its 
highest  development  in  America. 

Hon.  Henry  R.  Pattengill,  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
briefly  summarizes  the  public  school  system  of  Michigan  as  follows: 

First,  the  common  schools. 

Second,  the  high  schools. 

Third,  the  university,  fonnded  in  1837:  Department  of  literainro,  science,  and  the 
arts;  department  of  medicine  and  surgery;  department  of  law;  school  of  pharmacy; 
homeopathic  medical  college;  college  of  dental  surgery. 

Fourth,  the  Stat«  normal  school,  Ypsilanti,  1852. 

Fifth,  the  State  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  1855. 

Sixth,  the  mining  school,  Houghton,  1885. 

Seventh,  schools  for  special  classes:  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  1854 ;  School  for 
Dependent  Children,  Coldwater,  1874;  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  1H80. 

Eighth,  reformatory  schools :  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Lansing,  1856;  Industrial 
Home  for  Girls,  Adrian,  1881. 
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The  history  of  the  university  is,  iu  brief : 

Territory  of  Michigau  organized  by  Congress,  and  one  townsbip  of  laud 

given  for  a  university 1805 

Grant  annnllod,  and  two  townships  given 1826 

Organization  of  first  board  of  regents June,  1837 

University  lands  put  on  the  market 1837 

Legislative  grant  of  $100,000 1838 

First  class  entered 1841 

First  class  graduated 1845 

Department  of  medicine  and  sargery  organized 1850 

Dr,  Tappan  appointed  first  president 1852 

Board  of  regents  made  elective  by  the  new  State  constitution 1852 

Department  of  law  organized 1859 

School  of  pharmacy  organized 1868 

Women  admitted  (discussion  begun,  1858) 1870 

Legislative  appropriation  of  one-twentieth  mill  tax  annually 1873 

Homeopathic  medical  college  organized 1875 

College  of  dental  surgery  organized 1875 

Legislative  appropriation  of  one-sixth  mill  tax  annually 1893 

Presidents, 

Henry  Philip  Tappan,  D.D.,LL.D 1852-1863 

ErastusOtis  Haven,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 1863-1869 

Henry  Simmons  Frieze,  LL.  D.  (acting  president) <    1880^1882 

James  Burrill  AngoU,  LL.  D 1871- 

Ordinary  annual  income. 

From  university  fund $38, 000 

From  one-sixth  mill  tax 188,  000 

From  students'  fees  and  other  sources 144, 000 

370,  COO 
Expcnditnres  for  hmhJings  since  1S87, 

Abont $350,  000 

OJfictra  of  instruction  and  govvrnmeni,  1S0.2-0S. 

Professors 56 

Assibtaut  professors  and  lecturers 30 

Instructors  and  demonstrators C>8 

Assistants 41 

Total  number  of  degrees  conferred  to  December  31,  ISO.?. 

Department  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts : 

( )rdinary  degrees 2, 870 

Higher  degrees  iu  course 482 

Higher  degrees  on  examination 193 

3, 545 

Department  of  medicine  and  surgery : 

Degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 2,  804 

Department  of  law : 

Degree  of  bachelor  of  laws 4, 484 

Degree  of  master  of  laws 41 

4, 525 

School  of  pharmacy : 

Degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist 637 

Degree  of  master  of  pharmacy 3 

640 
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Homeopathic  medical  college : 

Degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 282 

Department  of  dentistry : 

Degree  of  doctor  of  dental  surgery 465 

Honorary  degrees 98 

12, 449 
Deduct  for  cases  where  moro  than  one  degree  has  been  conferred  a2)on  the 

same  person 1,  075 

Total  number  of  persons  receiving  degrees 11, 374 

Summary  of  students  in  attendance^  1892-93. 

Department  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts : 

Graduate  students 116 

Undergraduates 1,375 

1, 491 

Department  of  medicine  and  surgery: 

Graduate  students 3 

Undergraduates 342 

345 

Department  of  law: 

Graduate  students 24 

'  Undergraduates 616 

640 

School  of  pharmacy : 

Graduate  students 2 

Undergraduates 80 

82 

Homeopathic  medical  college: 

Graduate  students 1 

Undergraduates 62 

63 

College  of  dental  surgery : 

Graduate  students 7 

Undergraduates 182  * 

189 


2, 810 

Deduct  for  names  counted  more  than  once 30 

Total 2,780 

Degrees  conferred  upon  women  f  1S71-92. 

["Woinon  first  admitted  to  tho  uoiversity  in  1870.] 

Bachelor  of  art^,  j)hilosophy,  science,  or  letters 367 

Master  of  arts,  philosophy,  science,  or  letters 45 

Doctor  of  philosoi)hy,  on  examination 5 

Doctor  of  medicine,  department  of  medicine  and  surgery 287 

Bachelor  of  laws 28 

Pharmaceutical  chemist 21 

Doctor  of  medicine,  homeopathic  medical  college 73 

Doctor  of  dental  Hurgory 26 

Honorary 2 

854 
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Women  in  attendance  in  1S92-93. 

Department  of  literature,  science,  and  tlio  arts 514 

Department  of  medicine  and  surgery 71 

Department  of  law 2 

School  of  pharmacy 6 

Homeopathic  medical  college 14 

College  of  dental  surgery 7 

614 
Libraries:  84, 000  volumes,  16,000  pamphlets. 

Museums:  Of  natural  history,  Chinese  civilization,  chemistry  and  pharmacognosy, 
archipology  and  ethnology,  fine  arts  and  history,  anatomy  and  pathology,  and  col- 
lections illustrating  industrial  arts. 

The  board  of  judges,  apparently,  were  most  attracted  by  the  exhi- 
bitions from  the  State  superintendent's  office  at  Lansing,  the  State  Uni- 
versity, the  agricultural  college,  and  by  the  exhibitions  from  the  public 
schools  of  Bay  City,  Saginaw,  and  Ann  Arbor. 

The  exhibition  of  the  university  especially  gave  it  appropriate  rank 
among  the  institutions  of  its  class. 

Friends  of  the  schools  in  the  State  could  but  regret  some  of  the 
important  omissions,  and  naturally  asked,  '*Do  not  these  omissions 
point  to  a  certain  inadequacy  in  the  organization  of  tbe  State  system  f 
If  that  system  operated  with  equal  efficiency  in  every  part  of  the 
State,  and  in  every  grade  of  instruction,  would  not  the  response  in 
such  a  movement  as  tbis  be  more  complete,  place  by  place  and  grade 
by  grade!" 

The  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  the  current  year,  1893, 
the  fifty-seventh  in  the  series  for  the  State,  is  as  usual  a  valuable  doc- 
ument. From  it  a  reasonable  survey  of  the  condition  of  education 
may  be  obtained,  the  attendance  by  localities  and  by  grades,  tbe  num- 
ber of  teachers,  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  the  many  items  usu- 
ally contained  in  such  reports.  From  it  one  can  learn  much  in  regard 
to  the  legal  requirements  regulating  public  schools,  and  the  relation  to 
the  several  public  institutions  to  the  system  of  public  instruction. 

One  feature  of  the  report  is  unique  and  of  special  interest,  and  that 
is  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  ex-superintendents  of  public  instruction 
for  the  State,  together  with  portraits  of  each,  beginning  with  Rev. 
Davis  Pierce  and  coming  down  to  and  including  Cortland  P.  Stebbins, 
ex-deputy  superintendent. 

The  university  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  of  State 
universities,  and  the  normal  school  at  Ypsilanti  is  justifying  its  founda 
tion.  The  agricultural  college  was  one  of  the  first  organized.  The  list 
of  institutions  incorporated  but  not  sustained  by  the  State  contains  col- 
leges and  academies  of  marked  merit.  The  reformatory  work  by  the 
State  deserves  special  attention. 

Remarkable  as  has  been  the  influence  of  educators  upon  affairs  in 
the  United  States,  comparatively  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  their 
personal  history,  in  which  would  be  found  an  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  many  of  the  best  things  in  our  civilization. 
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It  should  be  uoted  that  of  the  $8,000  expended  on  the  educational 
exhibit  of  the  State,  only  $2,000  were  appropriated  by  the  legislature, 
aud  over  $4,000  were  raised  by  penny  contributions.  It  will  be  seen  how 
[Treat  were  the  sacrifices  of  those  who  carried  the  exhibition  throuj^h. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  States  that  sought,  in  connection  with  the 
educational  exhibit,  to  give  the  widest,  most  peru^aneut,  and  most  ele- 
vating character  to  the  influence  of  the  occasion  celebrated  by  the 
Columbian  Exposition. 

Hon.  E.  O.  Wells,  the  State  superintendent  of  schools,  issued  the 
Columbian  circular,  containing  patriotic  and  historic  selections  for 
October  21,  1892,  together  with  the  proclamation  of  President  Harri- 
son issued  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  Congress;  also  the 
proclamation  of  Gov.eruor  Peck,  in  which  he  embodied  tlie  resolution 
offered  by  lion.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  adopted  by  the  department  of  sui>erintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  in  February, 
1892.  The  circular  was  effective  in  arousing  interest.  Appropriate 
exercises  were  widely  held.  A  large  amount  of  valuable  information 
took  effect  upon  the  thought  of  the  people  of  the  State.  Especially  were 
the  children  better  prepared  to  understand  the  instructive  occurrences 
connected  with  the  Exposition. 

Worthy  of  special  attention  is  a  volume  of  720  pages,  "published 
under  the  authority  and  by  the  direction  of  the  State  committee  on  the 
educational  exhibit  for  Wisconsin,  1893,"  containing  contributions  from 
a  large  number  of  educators.  It  was  edited  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Stearns,  of 
the  State  University,  and  editor  of  the  School  Journal,  and  specially 
promoted  by  Prof.  William  E.  Anderson,  who  was  for  nine  years  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Milwaukee,  and  who  did  so  much  to  make  effect- 
ive the  educational  exhibit  of  the  State.  The  volume  is  filled  with 
valuable  data.  Much  of  it  is  written  by  those  who  took  part  in  the 
events  which  they  describe.  It  will  be  specially  valuable  to  those  who 
would  study  the  educational  progress  of  Wisconsin. 

With  this  history  in  hand  and  the  educational  exhibit  before  us  the 
student  can  hardly  fail  to  gain  a  correct  view  of  the  progress  and 
conditions  of  education  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Education  began  in  a  most  primitive  way  under  the  Territorial 
organization.  The  State  constitution  has  from  the  first  required  pro- 
vision for  education.  The  legislative  and  administrative  experience 
under  that  requirement  furnish  most  important  lessons,  some  of  them 
full  of  serious  meaning. 

The  district,  a  subdivision  of  the  town,  as  the  smallest  geographical 
and  civil  unit  for  school  purposes,  was  imported  into  the  State  from 
New  England  before  its  evils  had  led  to  its  rejection  there.  There 
the  town  was   first    the   unit.     The   district  or  subdivision  of  the 
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town  was  adopted  later,  in  an  evil  moment,  and  remained  until  it« 
injurious  offeetH  compelled  State  after  State  to  abolish  district  con- 
trol and  return  to  the  town  system.  The  damage  done  in  Wisconsin 
can  not  bo  recounted.  Prejudice  is  so  strong  that  unequal  taxation, 
poor  schoolhouses,  inferior  teachers,  lack  of  grading  in  schools,  and 
unnecessary  expenses  are  tolerated  rather  than  to  adopt  the  township 
system  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1869,  which  allows  towns  to  do  so 
at  their  option,  by  vote.  Comi)aratively  few  towns  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  provision. 

Centers  of  population  have  thus  effective  independent  organizations 
and  carry  on  their  own  administration  and  supervision,  reporting  to 
the  State  superintendent.  The  constitution  adopted  in  1848  required  a 
State  superintendent,  and  the  legislation  of  the  next  year  provided  for 
town  superintendents.  The  State  superintendent  is  cx-officio  a  member 
of  the  board  of  university  regents  and  of  the  normal  school  regents. 
His  responsibilities  are  great.  He  has  an  assistiant  and  clerical  aid. 
His  relations  to  all  the  parts  of  the  State  system  have  a  tendency  to 
give  harmony  and  increased  eflQciency  to  the  whole. 

In  18G0  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  county  superintendents.  The 
efficiency  of  the  office  has  not  always  met  expectations,  especially  when 
the  salary  has  been  too  small  to  secure  comi)etent  service,  or  when  for 
any  reason  there  is  an  incumbent  who  is  not  qualified  for  the  imi)ortant 
duties  of  the  office.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  office  has  added  greatly  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  system  and  produced  marked  improvement  in  the 
schools  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Two  counties,  Dane  and  Eock,  are 
reported  to  have  each  two  superintendents.  Some  counties  do  not 
furnish  stationery. 

High  schools. — The  progress  of  grading,  resulting  in  high  schools,  was 
slow  at  first,  but  the  experiment,  when  tried,  proved  its  wisdom.  The 
first  high  school  class  in  the  State  is  said  to  have  graduated  at  Bacine 
December  24,  1857.  The  Milwaukee  high  school  opened  in  January, 
18G8,  with  128  pupils.  In  18G0  there  were  less  than  50  graded  schools 
in  the  State.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  in  1871  recommended  a 
course  of  study  for  graded  schools  and  for  public  high  schools.  City 
and  county  superintendents  took  similar  action  in  behalf  of  county 
ungraded  schools  in  the  following  year.  In  1875  the  legislature,  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  free  high  schools,  passed  a  law  making 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $25,000,  of  which  each  high  school  estab- 
lished might  receive  8500  and  an  additional  sum  pro  rata  for  the  popu- 
lation united  in  this  action. 

To  promote  the  best  results  the  State  superintendent  proposed  three 
full  courses  of  study,  two  embracing  four  years,  for  cities  of  G,000  popu- 
lation or  over,  and  a  third  of  three  years  for  towns  of  less  than  G,000 
peoi)le.  In  1892  these  high  schools  had  increased  to  182,  or  192  includ- 
iD^  tho  10  not  aided  by  the  State. 
The  preparation  of  students  in  thesNC  ^c\\oo\^  to  l\i^  State  University 
be^an  early  to  receive  attention,  but  no  special  ac\,\oTL^'as»\^^\\xx\i\:^ 
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1870,  when  the  State  Teachers'  Association  recommended  that  graded 
schools  prepare  for  admission  to  the  normal  school  and  that  high  schools 
prepare  for  admission  to  the  nniversity,  on  certificate,  without  exami- 
nation. The  next  year  the  State  superintendent  accentuaited  this  recom- 
mendation, and  the  year  after  it  was  enacted  into  a  law  by  the  legis- 
lature. There  are  now  reported  85  schools  in  the  State  and  80  in  other 
States  from  which  students  are  received  into  the  university  at  Madison 
without  examination,  on  the  certificate  of  the  principal. 

The  State  superintendent  is  provided  with  aid  specially  for  in8i)ect- 
ing  high  schools.  In  1800  the  State  rejwrt  of  education  declared  the 
high  schools  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
State,  This  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  situation  generally  in  our 
country.  Our  secondary  instruction  has  been  confessedly  the  weakest 
I>oint  in  our  American  system  of  schools. 

A  si)ecially  interesting  fact  has  been  brought  out  in  the  State  report 
in  connection  with  the  financial  condition  of  families  sending  pupils  to 
the  high  school.  Of  llO  high  schools  reported  it  appeared  that  G,3G0 
children  attended,  representing  6,401  families.  Of  these  families  2,733 
were  rated  below  $1,000  worth  of  taxable  property  as  assessed  by  the 
State.  Those  rated  between  $1,000  and  $25,000  numbered  5,645.  Only 
216  fivniilies  are  rated  above  $10,000.  In  other  words,  more  than  one- 
half  the  patrons  of  the  high  schools  arc  assessed  at  less  than  $1,000, 
more  than  three-fourths  below  $2,500,  and  only  1  in  25  above  $10,000. 
The  State  superintendent  adds,  "  The  free  high  school  is  emphatically 
the  school  of  the  poor  man  and  of  those  in  moderate  circumstances." 

As  was  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  the  public  school 
exhibitof  the  State  was  mainly  from  the  graded  school  system,  in  which 
the  high  school  work  was  prominent.  Peshtigo  was  commended  for  excel- 
lence of  system;  the  South  Kaukauna  high  school,  for  methods  fitted  to 
develop  reasoning  powers;  Green  Bay,  specially  for  early  introduction 
of  instruction  in  science;  Little  Chute,  for  general  excellence;  Eacine, 
for  simplicity  and  naturalness  in  all  grades.  The  Milwaukee  schools 
were  commended  by  Miss  Fredriksen,  first,  for  comprehensive  presen- 
tation of  system,  statistics,  courses  of  study,  and  buildings;  second, 
for  good  kindergarten  work  in  clay,  building,  and  tablet  work;  third, 
for  good  work  in  physiology  and  geography  in  all  grades;  fourth,  for 
scientific  work  in  high  school;  fifth,  for  mechanical  drawing  in  high 
school;  sixth,  for  practical  manual  training.  The  manual  training 
school  of  Eau  Claire  received  a  special  award. 

Kormal  schools. — From  the  first  the  teacher  was  the  center  of  all 
iminovemcnt  in  education  in  the  State.  Every  friend  of  improvement 
looked  to  him.  How  could  his  qualifications  be  advanced?  State  super- 
intendents constantly  gave  special  attention  to  the  answer  of  this  ques- 
tion. Teachers'  institutes,  known  as  temporary  normal  schools,  were 
early  held,  sometimes  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  teachers,  aided  by 
a  few  friends  of  education.  The  constitution  of  1848  Y^QA^\\vl5^^^ss^- 
Dial  sdhoolSj  hut  there  was  lack  of  mouey  toi:  Wievx  oT^'saxjL\T.'^\ss^*  ^'^^2s5^ 
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university  sought  to  promote  the  advauce  of  qualifications  among  teach- 
ers, but  it  packed  means.  Chancellor  Lothrop  asked  of  the  legislature 
an  appropriation  of  $2,000  to  establish  a  professorshix)  and  to  support 
a  normal  professor,  "  whose  undivided  time  and  energies  should  be 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  charge."  This  was  not  granted.  Professor 
Eead,  however,  delivered  two  courses  of  professional  lectures  in  1856 
and  1857  on  the  art  of  teaching.  Eighteen  students  attended  in  1856 
and  28  in  1857. 

In  1857,  after  a  struggle,  two  bills  of  quite  opposite  import  resulted 
in  the  act  for  the  encouragement  of  academies  and  normal  schools,  and 
set  apart  one  fourth  of  the  income  from  the  sale  of  swamx)  lands,  and 
a  board  of  normal  school  regents  was  created.  The  boai'd  did  not 
establish  separate  normal  schools,  but  aided  institutions  ah-eady  estub- 
lished  which  adopted  the  prescribed  normal  course,  and  also  allowed  $30 
for  each  student  x)ursuing  that  course.  Excellent  institutes  formed 
normal  classes,  such  as  Lawrence  University,  Milton  Academy,  Aliens 
Grove  Academy,  Beloit  high  school,  Piatt ville  Academy,  Albion  Acad- 
emy, and  Waupac*a  high  school,  but  the  plan  did  not  work.  The  normal 
training  was  subordinated  to  common  academic  work,  and  the  result 
desired  was  not  attained.  In  1856  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  the  eminent 
educator,  was  elected  by  the  regents  of  the  university  its  chancellor, 
and  by  the  normal  school  regents  their  agent.  He  remained  in  these 
positions  and  did  his  utmost  to  elevate  the  educational  thought  and 
eflbrt  of  the  State,  devoting  himself  especially  to  improving  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers  and  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  The  growth 
of  intelligent  sentiment  was  such  that  in  1865  the  legislature  provided 
a  larger  endowment  for  normal  instruction  in  the  State  in  distinctively 
normal  schools.  In  1869  the  acts  relating  to  normal  teaching  were 
codified. 

February  28, 1806,  the  board  of  regents  voted  to  locate  normal  schools 
at  Whitewater  and  Plattville.  At  Plattville  the  local  donation  included 
the  grounds  and  buildiugs  of  the  academy,  and  that  school  opened  Octo- 
ber 9, 1866,  with  Charles  H.  Allen  as  principal.  Mr.  Allen  was  then 
in  charge  of  the  normal  department  of  the  university.  The  White- 
water school  was  dedicated  April  21, 1864.  Oliver  Arey  became  priii 
cipal.  He  had  brought  the  high  school  of  Butt'alo,  N.  Y.,  to  a  marked 
degree  of  success  and  had  had  favorable  experience  as  principal  of  the 
Albany  normal  school,  in  which  Mr.  Page,  author  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice, did  his  great  work. 

The  growth  of  the  normal  school  work  deserves  extended  study.  It 
has  greatly  improved  in  quality  and  increased  in  amount. 

The  fine  schools  located,  respectively,  at  Plattville,  Whitewater, 
Oshkosh,  River  Falls,  and  Milwaukee  in  1890-1892  reported  a  total 
attendance  in  the  normal  department  of  1,597 — males,  498;  females, 
1,099.  Two  courses  of  study  are  pursued — one  of  two  years,  fitting 
teachers  for  the  country  schools,  and  one  of  three  years,  fitting  teachers 
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for  the  higher  work  of  the  graded  schools.  A  model  school,  or  prac- 
tice department,  was  attached  to  each  school.  Gradually  students  have 
required  less  in  so-called  academic  studies,  and  been  able  to  do  more  in 
pure  pedagogical  work.  Since  the  opening  of  the  first  normal  school, 
1,568  have  completed  the  course,  792  the  advanced  course,  and  776  the 
elementary  course.  About  one-third  are  men.  Ninety-five  per  cent 
have  taught.  It  is  estimated  that  10,000  of  those  who  have  attended 
these  schools  but  have  not  graduated  have  taught  in  the  common 
schools,  thus  disseminating  something  of  their  better  methods.  These 
schools  have  always  stood  for  high  moral  character  and  thoroughness 
of  instruction  among  teachers,  with  increasing  specialization  toward 
principles  and  improved  methods  of  education.  Kindergarten  and 
manual  training  have  been  taken  up  cautiously. 

The  collective  exhibit  of  these  normal  schools  attracted  deserved 
attention.  It  was  commended  by  Judge  Fry,  first,  for  completeness  as 
a  distinct  presentation  of  normal  training;  second,  for  the  evidence  of 
painstaking  work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  intelligent  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,. as  seen  in  their  practical  criticism,  methods  of 
study,  and  indications  of  originality.  The  award  to  Plattville  noted 
excellence  of  methods,  results,  especially  in  language,  kindergarten,  and 
child  observation.  That  to  Whitewater,  first,  the  excellence  of  normal 
work  in  its  entirety;  second,  the  excellence  of  normal  high  professional 
aim;  third,  method  of  original  work;  fourth,  pedagogical  text-books 
by  the  faculty;  fifth,  good  drawing.  Special  note  was  taken  of  the 
apparatus  made  by  the  pupils  at  Eiver  Falls. 
'  Music  in  the  Milwaukee  school  was  specially  mentioned. 

All  the  schools  shared  in  these  excellencies. 

State  University. — It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  Wisconsin  was 
not  erected  into  a  separate  Territory  until  1836,  and  that  it  became  a 
State  in  1848.  The  first  Territorial  legislature  met  at  Belmont,  Iowa 
County,  October  25,  1836.  A  law  was  passed  protecting  school  lands, 
and  an  act  establishing  a  university  at  Belmont.  The  trustees  were 
authorized  also  to  establish  '^  colleges,  academies,  and  schools  depen- 
dent on  the  university."  Twelve  years  passed  before  the  university 
had  an  actual  existence.  Meantime  Madison  became  the  capital,  and 
the  university  was  located  there,  the  regents  purchasing  50  acres  of  land. 
Meantime,  also,  the  legislature  freely  chartered  colleges  and  academies. 
February  5, 1849,  a  preparatory  school  was  organized  under  Prof.  J.  W. 
Sterling,  whose  connection  with  the  university  continued  thirty-four 
years.  But  the  first  university  class,  so  called,  was  formed  August  4, 
1850.  The  State  did  not  give  a  dollar  to  the  university  before  1866,  for- 
getting that  the  lands  granted  were  given  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  a  university,  and  that  the  State  should  do  the 
rest.  The  sum  of  $104,339.42,  by  act  of  the  legislature,  was  taken  from 
the  fund  and  applied  to  the  erection  of  buildings.  Be  it  remembered, 
for  the  honor  of  the  State,  that  this  was  restored  by  law.    The  univer- 
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sity  was  meautime,  however,  so  fur  crippled  for  funds  for  current 
teaching  expenses. 

Early  aftei*  the  act  .of  Congress  of  1862  making  grants  of  land  for 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  was  passed,  the  State  turned 
its  portion  over  to  the  university,  the  moneys  derived  therefrom  to  be 
known  as  the  agricultural  ex)llege  fund. 

In  1866  a  reorganization  occurred.  In  the  following  year  women 
were  admitted.  Normal  instruction,  which  had  been  so  long  in  mind, 
was  formally  provided  for.  A  normal  department  was  opened  and  112 
students  entered,  of  whom  76  were  women.  In  1869  this  department 
was  enlarged  into  a  female  college.  In  1 870  the  State  gave  $50,000  for 
the  erection  of  a  hall  for  young  ladies.  In  1878  Hon.  C.  0.  Washburn, 
once  general,  governor,  and  member  of  Congress,  erected  and  equipi)ed 
the  observatory  at  his  own  expense. 

In  1876  the  tax  of  one- tenth  of  a  ;xiill  on  the  dollar  on  tlie  assessed 
valuation  of  taxable  property  was  authorized  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  uni- 
versity.   In  1883  this  tax  was  increasetl  to  one-eighth  of  a  mill.    In 

1891  a  State  tax  of  one- tenth  of  a  mill  was  ordei'ed  levied  for  six  years 
for  the  *^  erection  and  maintenance  of  buildings  for  the  military,  dairy, 
and  law  departments." 

In  1885  the  long  struggling  purpose  to  maintain  a  full  normal  pro- 
fessorship was  realized  in  the  establishment  of  the  chair  of  the  art 
and  science  of  teaching.  The  very  eomx>etentProf.  J.  W.  Stearns  was 
elected,  lie  had  been  professor  in  the  Chicago  University,  now 
extinct.  Ho  had  had  si)ecial  experience  as  principal  of  a  Government 
normal  school  in  Tucuman,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  also  for  six 
years  as  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Whitewater.  He  had  also, 
by  the  State  act  of  1885,  given  annually  thirty  or  forty  public  lectures 
in  connection  with  teachers'  institutes. 

In  1888  a  chair  of  agricultural  physics  was  established;  also  a  chair 
and  laboratory  of  exjMsrimental  and  comparative  psychology  after  the 
plan  of  the  College  of  France.  It  comes  into  close  relation  to  the 
normal  schools  by  arranging  two  s];)eeial  normal  coiu'ses.  ^'Prelejy^al, 
premedical,  and  prejournalistic"  courses  were  also  established. 

Farmers'  institutes  were  undertaken  in  1886;  already  61  have  been 
held  in  a  single  year,  with  an  attendance  of  30,000.  In  1887  a  summer 
school  of  four  weeks  for  teachers  was  opened,  offering  twenty  courses 
of  instruction,  which  has  already  reached  an  attendance  of  191.     In 

1892  the  school  of  history,  iK)litical  science,  and  economics  was  created, 
and  the  distinguished  Prof.  11.  S.  Ely,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  placed  in 
charge. 

The  thirteen  years'  presidency  of  John  Bascom,  LL.  D.,  commencing 
in  1874,  marked,  it  will  be  seen,  grciit  progress  in  the  university,  which 
has  been  continued  along  similar  lines  under  the  administration  of  Dr. 
T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  that  of  Dr.  C.  K.  Adams,  who  comes  to  his  rcspon- 
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sibility  after  rich  experience  as  professor  at  Ann  Arbor  and  president 
of  Cornell  University. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  university  is  not  only  fast  becoming  a  great 
university,  but,  in  truth,  the  center  of  learning  for  the  people  of  the 
State.  The  income  of  the  university  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1892, 
is  reported  to  be  $268,510.60.  Tuition  is  free  to  the  residents  of  the 
State. 

The  exhibit  of  the  university  was  largely  made  up  of  photographs 
together  with  the  record  of  changes  published.  Tbe  award  of  the  judges 
could  be  appropriately  given  for  progress  and  instructive  changes  in 
attendance,  appropriations,  courses  of  study,  and  results  of  instruction 
in  the  university,  together  with  photographs  of  interior  and  exterior 
views. 

For  the  entire  educational  exhibit  of  the  State,  Hon.  J.  H.  Shiun 
could  fitly  recommend  an  award — first,  for  the  evidence  of  good  training 
from  the  common  schools  through  the  university;  second,  for  excellent 
attainment  of  pupils  in  the  elementary,  secondary,  college,  and  univer- 
sity instruction. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association,  which  exerted  a  most  helpful  influ- 
ence upon  the  course  of  educational  progress  in  the  State,  represented 
by  Prof.  W.  E.  Anderson,  was  adjudged  an  award  for  the  completeness 
of  its  historical  presentation  and  progress  of  instruction,  the  establish- 
ment of  tbe  university,  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  other  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  State. 

State  institutio)i8  for  special  classes. — Their  exhibit  was  found  joined 
with  that  of  other  institutions  of  this  character. 

I.  A.  Lapham  called  the  attention  of  lion.  M.  M.  Strong,  president  of 
the  council  of  the  Territory,  as  eai'ly  as  1843  to  the  duty  of  providing 
instruction  to  the  deaf  and  blind.  In  1848-49,  Miss  Wealthy  Howes, 
a  resident  of  Magnolia  and  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf,  began  to  teach  Ariadne  Cheseboro,  a  deaf  girl,  at  her  home, 
together  with  J.  A.  Dudley,  a  deaf  boy.  Mr.  J.  A.  ^lills,  also  from  the 
New  York  school,  took  up  the  work  for  four  months  with  six  puinls. 

April  19,  1852,  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  was  incorporated,  to  be  locateil  near  the  village  of 
Delavan.  The  in^esent  site  is  known  as  Phoenix  Green,  comprising  37 
acres,  of  which  11  were  donateil  by  F.  K.  Phoenix.  The  school  has  an 
instructive  history.  The  buildings  were  burned  on  September  16, 1870, 
and  rebuilt,  with  improvements,  by  the  State  in  1880.  The  course  of 
instruction  is  elementary,  covering  ten  years,  having  advanced  work 
to  be  done  at  the  National  College  at  Washington,  where  twenty  have 
entered.  Instruction  is  given  in  industries,  both  in  the  manual  and  oral 
methods.  Nine  hundred  and  twenty  have  shared  in  the  advantages  of 
the  institution. 

The  establishment  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Janesville,  followed 
a  movement  inaugurated  by  the  citizens  of  that  place  the  27th  of 
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Augast,  1849.  The  subscription  was  rafsed  and  a  few  pupils  instructed. 
In  February,  1850,  the  legislature  chartered  the  Wisconsin  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  The  growth  of  the  institution  is  full  of  interest.  In 
1862  Superintendent  Thomas  H.  Little  announced  three  departments — 
literary,  musical,  and  industrial.  In  1878  kindergarten  was  intro- 
duced. In  1879  books  printed  for  the  blind,  at  Louisville,  by  the 
National  Grant,  began  to  come  to  the  institution.  In  1891-92  the 
school  was  graded  to  correspond  with  the  graded  schools  of  the  State — 
*' kindergarten,  three  primary,  four  grammar,  and  a  four  years'  high 
school  course.''  Piano  tuning,  typewriting,  and  housekeeping  are 
taught.  Attention  is  given  to  physical  culture.  The  school  is  in  ses- 
sion forty  weeks  each  year.  It  is  free  to  all  blind  children  in  the  State, 
and,  together  with  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  State  system  of  public  instruction.  The  school  is  located 
— one  main  building — on  40  acres  of  land,  on  the  south  bank  of  Eock 
Creek,  within  the  city  limits.  The  oflBcers,  assistants,  and  pnpils, 
October  1, 1892,  numbered  120. 

The  Phonological  Institute. — In  June,  1878,  a  permanent  organization 
of  those  speaking  German,  and  especially  interested  in  the  oral  method 
for  the  deaf,  was  effected  under  this  name.  January  20, 1879,  it  was 
incorporated  with  120  members.  For  a  time  its  proceedings  and  recorils 
were  in  the  German  language.  The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  gave  it  special 
assistance.  A  normal  department  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  oral 
method  was  started,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  private  day  school. 
Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  became  interested.  Governor  Husk 
recommended  legislation  to  improve  the  treatment  and  education  of 
deaf-mutes.  Professor  Bell  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  explaining  the 
measure  to  the  members  of  the  legislature.  March  31,  1885,  the  bill 
became  a  law,  by  which  was  established  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Wisconsin  system  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes.  The  State  provided 
for  the  instruction  of  classes  of  deaf-mutes  with  the  oral  method,  and 
appropriated  $100  for  each  pupil  taught.  There  are  now  schools  and 
classes  as  follows:  One  in  Milwaukee,  with  42  pupils;  one  in  AVausan, 
with  5  pupils;  one  in  La  Crosse,  with  8  pupils;  another  is  abont  to  be 
established  in  Morristown.  The  same  course  of  study  is  i)ursued  as  in 
the  day  schools.  The  normal  department  of  the  Phonological  Insti- 
tute has  trained  22  teachers  by  the  oral  method. 

German  and  English  Seminary  and  Academy,  MilwauJcee, — The  exhibit 
of  this  institution  attracted  the  attention  of  many  special  students. 
It  very  fitly  received  an  award  for  excellence  in  drawing  and  esx^ecially 
in  ideas  of  form  and  skill  in  casting.  In  fact  the  exhibit  pointed  to 
much  that  the  award  did  not  specify.  Here  work  is  done  in  accord  with 
the  most  thorough  German  method,  in  both  German  and  English,  and 
is  supported  literally  by  Germans  of  wealth.  The  building  is  a  model 
la  lightingj  heating,  and  construction  generally.  For  natural  science 
teaching^  a  museum  and  cliemicaV  \^\)oi:«LtoT^  wvvi  \Nrovided.^  while  the 
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kindergarten,  manual  training  department  for  boys,  needle  and  fancy 
work  department  for  girls,  and  tlie  gymnastic  department,  afford  excel- 
lent opportunities  alike  for  mental  and  i)hysical  training.  Here  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  fitted  for  teaching  both  Gernmn  and  English. 
The  methods  follow  closely  those  of  the  German  teachers'  seminaries. 
Here,  too,  is  permanently  located  the  normal  school  of  the  North 
American  German  Union  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  gymnastics. 

Downer  College. — This  institution,  named  for  its  benefaetor,  is  located 
at  Fox  Lake.  It  aims  to  give  higher  instruction  to  women.  It  is  under 
the  presidency  of  Miss  Ellen  0.  Sabin,  formerly  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Portland,  Oreg.  Downer  College  made  a  modest  but  efiect- 
ive  exhibit,  and  received  an  award  from  the  board  of  judges  for  general 
excellence,  wise  direction,  and  great  promise. 

The  Spencerian  Business  College,  Milwaukee,  deserved  the  recogni- 
tion among  business  colleges  which  it  received  for  excellence  of  methods 
generally,  but  esi)ecially  in  stenography  and  tyi>ewriting. 

Catholic  schools. — The  collections  from  the  Catholic  schools  were  found 
in  the  Catholic  exhibit.  Many  participated,  and  a  large  proportion  was 
recognized  in  the  awards. 

Not  a  few  names  preserve  the  memory  of  the  first  Catholic  explorers 
and  settlers.  They  early  established  schools.  The  State  is  now  divided 
into  dioceses,  and  they  report  279  parochial  schools.  Of  these,  140  are 
in  the  archdiocese  of  Milwaukee,  77  in  the  diocese  of  Green  Bay,  and 
02  in  the  diocese  of  La  Crosse.  These  schools  enroll  44,609  children ; 
23,939,  or  nine  tenths  of  all  the  Catholic  children,  being  in  the  arch- 
diocese of  Milwaukee,  12,200  in  the  diocese  of  Green  Bay,  and  8,530 
in  that  of  La  Crosse. 

Marquette  College. — This  college,  named  for  the  eminent  explorer, 
was  chartered  by  the  legislature  in  1804.  It  had  its  beginnings  in  St. 
Aloysius  Academy  and  St.  Gall's  Academy.  The  curriculum  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  other  Jesuit  colleges  in  the  United  States.  It 
embraces  two  courses,  the  commercial  and  the  classical.  The  commer- 
cial tills  four  years.  The  classical  is  more  comprehensive,  and  is  divided 
into  two  departments — the  academic,  filling  three  years  of  training  in 
the  elements  of  English  and  the  classics,  and  the  collegiate,  filling  also 
three  years  with  higher  studies.  Catholic  doctrine  is  given  systematic- 
ally throughout  all  the  courses,  but  the  study  of  German  and  French 
is  optional.  The  method  is  that  of  the  famous  Eatio  of  Studiorum  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  adapted  to  the  present  circumstances.  The  Jesuits, 
as  a  teaching  body,  do  not  change  courses  or  methods  with  the  change 
of  teachers;  courses  and  methods  remain  the  same. 

Catholic  Normal  School  of  the  Holy  Family^  and  Pio  Nono  College,  St. 
FranciSj  near  Milwaukee. — The  special  aim  of  this  institution  is  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  Catholic  parochial  schools.  Its  imposing 
building  was  dedicated  January  2, 1871.  In  1892-93  over  100  students 
were  enrolled.  Here  the  American  Oec.\\\^\i  ^o<i\fc\i^  ^^a«.  l^-sys^^^^Nsi. 
1873,  for  the  cultivation  of  true  eccVea\aat\fi^\  isiuwi, 
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The  Pravincial  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales. — This  uistitution,  or 
theological  seminary,  for  the  training  of  the  ]>riesthood,  dates  back  to 
efforts  made  in  1S53.  More  than  GOO  priests,  as  well  as  distinguished 
bishops,  received  tiaining  here. 

SL  JohrCa  InstituU  for  DeafmiiUs, — This  .sdiool,  located  at  St. 
Francis,  near  Milwaukee,  was  opened  M^  10,  187€.  It  furnishes  one 
of  the  si>ecially  interesting  features  of  Catholic  ediication  in  the  State. 
The  majority  in  attendance  are  the  children  of  the  iwor.  Fur  a  tiuie 
the  oral  method  was  employed,  but  it  was  finally  given  up  for  lack  of 
time,  A  special  feature  is  the  trailing  of  the  x)upils  in  the  nianufactui  c 
of  church  furniture,  aJtars,  pulpits,  and  All  kinds  of  cai^ved  work  used 
on  pulpits.  Orders  come  in  from  various  quarters.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent plant,  and  turns  out  from  $20,000  to  $30,000  worth  of  work  annu- 
ally. The  usual  instruction  in  English  is  given  to  boys  and  girls. 
Girls  are  also  taught  domestic  economy. 

The  Catholic  institutions  in  the  State  are  generally  reported  without 
large  endowments,  and  are  therefore  su^^^orted  by  much  self-sacrificing 
effort.  The  large  number  of  them,  wliich  participated  in  the  exhibition, 
and  the  fullness,  variety,  and  excellence  of  their  collections,  gave  evi- 
dence of  their  fidelity  to  the  call  «f  those  wko  sought  that  there  should 
be  no  pause  in  the  progress  of  improved  methods. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  expert,  studying  the  exhibition  of  education  from  this  State  soon 
saw  indications  of  a  closeness  of  relation  and  fitness  of  part  to  part 
wlii(.*h  indicated  system.  There  is  little  room  for  the  waste  arising  eitlier 
from  overlapping  or  from  lack  of  harmony.  The  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts  is  a  part  of  the  university.  Their  work,  liowever 
it  may  difler  in  any  respect,  is  a  unit  in  pnri^ose.  In  this,  as  in  the 
saving  of  the  university  from  its  early  aatccIv,  or  from  the  mistake  in  the 
use  of  its  lands,  the  wise  devotion  and  labor  of  Hon.  John  S.  Tillsbiu  y, 
as  state  senator,  and  governor  during  three  terms,  liave  borne  most 
abundant  fruit.  Fortunately,  he  is  still  a  laborious  trustee.  The  uni- 
versity has  had  only  two  presidents  since  its  reorganization,  Hon.  W. 
W.  Folwell,  LL.  D.,now  an  honored  professor,  and  lion.  Cyrus  Nor- 
throp, LL.  D.,  its  present  able  and  efficient  administrative  ofiicer.  1 1  is 
fast  becoming  one  of  our  leading  State  universities  in  quality,  breadth 
of  work,  and  in  attendance.  Toward  the  university,  with  all  its  oppor- 
tunities, the  inipils  in  each  center  or  part  of  the  graded  system  find 
th(»mselves  passing  naturally,  without  strain,  grade  by  gi^ade.  The  high 
schools  have  good  courses  and  fill  well  their  place  in  the  system;  they 
are  well  manned  and  are  strong  in  the  aiTections  of  the  people.  The 
normal  schools  are  efficient,  and  take  their  place  without  a  jar.  Under 
the  wise  administration  of  the  Hon.  D.  L.  Keile,  LL.  D.,  the  extension 
through  the  entire  system  of  sound  pedagogi(*al  princiides  has  gone 
rapidly  forward;  in  a  few  years  no  State  should  excel  this  in  its  appli- 
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catiou  to  every  detail  of  educational  work.  Connty  suj^ervision,  as 
a  rule,  is  efficient.  Much  attention  lias  been  given  to  buildings,  Dulutli 
claijuiug  to  ex<5el  in  its  bnUding  for  tbe  Ligh  Hcbool.  St.  Paul  and  jVIin- 
ueai)olift,  ibrtonately,  liav^  kad  able  superintendents,  who  have  held 
the  woi^k  up  to  a  high  standard,  aiKl  taken  <iare  to  introduce  good 
teachers. 

Kindergartens  are  having  a  healthy  growth,  so  also  is  manual  train- 
ing, without  doing  harm  to  instruction  in  other  subjects.  Libraries  aie 
beginning  to  do  their  w<»rk  both  ior  pupils  ainl  those  who  hav-e  i)a«sed 
beyond  the  school  age.  The  boaixl  of  judges,  in  addition  to  the  merits 
they  saw  in  the  otBoe  of  the  State  6ux)erintcndent,  and  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  of  the  several  uonnal  schook^  pointed  out  the  excellencies 
they  saw  in  the  exhibit  from  a  considerable  number  of  cities  and  towns, 
including  Minneapolis,  St,  Paul,  Duluth,  Stillwater,  Winona,  Hen- 
derson, Kichfield,  and  I^edwing.  An  award  was  given  to  the  School 
for  tl>e  FeebterMinded,  at  Faribault.  Gftrlton  College,  Tin<ler  religious 
auspices,  located  at  Korthfield,  participated  in  the  exhibition  and  was 
awai'ded  a  diploma. 

IOWA, 

Anyone  studying  the  Iowa  educational  exhibit  would  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  -came  from  a  State  in  which  the  legislature  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  took  iwtrogressive  action  with  regard  to  schools  and  abolished 
the  office  of  State  Bitperintendent  of  instruction.  There  were,  however, 
pioneers  in  the  Stii/te  who  were  ready  to  snpi^ort  schools  before  they 
were  provided  by  law,  and  their  spirit  has  prevailed  and  brought  about 
the  present  system  of  jwablic  education,  embracing  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  normal  schools,  schools  for  theT)lind,  dumb,  and  feeble-minded, 
a  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  ami  a  State  university, 
the  whole  sustained  by  the  i>eople  in  accordance  with  the  organic  law 
of  the  State.  Unfortunately,  the  unity  of  the  entire  system  of  instruc- 
tion is  not  presented  in  the  exhibition.  Iowa,  like  her  sister  States, 
shared  m  the  great  educational  land  grants  from  tlije  I^a t ion al  Govern- 
ment. Her  pioneers  -enconntei^d  the  usual  hardfihips.  Many  mistakes 
marked  the  early  editcational  history.  HoAvever,  in  18aG,  Governor 
Grimes  had  the  wisdom  to  recommend  that  a  commission  be  appointed 
to  revise  the  laws  with  regard  to  tlie  lands  and  to  schools.  This  was 
done,  and  Horace  Maim,  then  president  of  Antioch  College,  and  Amos 
Dean,  of  the  Albany  Law  School  and  chancellor  of  the  TJniversity  of 
Iowa,  and  Mr.  Bissel,  of  Dubuque,  wer^  named.  Mr.  Bissel  was  unable 
to  act,  and  Mr.  Mann  and  Mr.  Dean  did  the  work,  aiMi  the  result  was  the 
school  law  of  1858,  which  has  -don^  so  much  for  education.  So  rapid 
was  the  progress  of  'education  from  this  date  tl-iat  it  <Jould  be  said  of 
the  xmblic  schools  that  "  they  were  able  to  resiist  the  «hock  of  the  <?ivil 
war  mere  successfully  than  any  other  interest."  It  is  wortli  remember- 
ing that  this  law  made  each  townshix)  a  district;  all  residents,  colored 
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as  well  as  wliite,  between  tbe  ages  of  5  and  21,  could  attend  school. 
The  property  of  the  Stiitc  must  educate  the  children  of  the  State. 
Graded  schools  were  continued,  and  each  board  of  directors  fixed  the 
branches  to  be  taught;  a  county  superintendent  was  to  examine 
teachers  and  visit  schools;  aid  was  provided  for  teachers'  institntes; 
high  schools  were  authorized;  districts  coukl  purchase  Webster's  dic- 
tionary and  libraries;  the  whole  was  brought  under  the  supervision  of 
a  State  executive  school  officer.  In  1876  it  was  provided  by  law  that 
no  person  "shall  be  deemed  ineligible  by  reason  of  sex  to  any  school 
office  in  the  State,"  and  women  have  since  become  school  directors  and 
superintendents.  The  map  that  shows  the  location  of  the  high  schools 
in  the  State  gives  good  evidence  of  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the 
public  school  system.  Teacliers'  institutes  have  done  a  great  work  in 
Iowa.  Dr.  J.  Ij.  Pickard  conducted  an  institute  in  Dubuque  as  early 
as  1849.  More  or  less  normal  training  was  furnished  in  colleges.  Prof. 
S.  N.  Fellows  became  instructor  in  the  normal  department  of  the  uni- 
versity in  18G7,  and  the  State  normal  school  was  opened  under  J.  C 
Gilchrist  as  principal  September  14,  1876;  his  associates  were  N.  W. 
Bartlett,  A.  M.;  D.  S.  Wright,  A.  M.;  Miss  Frances  L.  Webster,  and 
E.  W.  Burnham. 

In  1S93,  under  Homer  H.  Seerley,  A.  M.,  as  president,  the  attendance 
reached  811.  In  1858  the  State  provided  for  an  agricultural  college  and 
appropriated  $10,000  for  the  purpose,  but  gave  no  further  aid  for  six 
years.  The  national  grant  was  accepted  in  1862.  The  institution  has  not 
been  marked  by  that  intelligent  and  steady  support  which  it  deserves; 
the  attendance,  however,  has  advanced  to  about  300.  The  State  Uni- 
versity has  grown  out  of  the  national  university  grant  and  the  gift  of 
saline  lands.  It  was  established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  approved 
February  25,  1847.  It  has  experienced  varied  fortune.  The  several 
able  presidents  found  their  post  beset  with  many  difficulties.  During 
the  adniinistiation  of  President  Pickard  marked  changes  were  efi'ected, 
bringing  the  woik  of  the  university  more  in  harmony  with  its  great 
central  idea.  Dr.  Pickard  had  great  advantage  in  guiding  tliese 
changes  from  his  experience  as  a  young  man  in  the  East,  as  i)rincipal 
for  thirteen  years  of  Plattsville  Academy,  Wisconsin;  as  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  for  four  years  for  that  State,  and  for  thirteen 
years  superintendent  of  Chicago  public  schools.  Among  the  great 
changes  made  under  his  presidency  may  be  mentioned  the  abolition  of 
the  preparatory  department,  the  articulation  of  the  high  schools  with 
the  university,  the  increase  of  electives  and  of  the  work  of  several 
chairs,  such  as  natural  science  and  history.  It  has  been  described  "as 
gratefully  remembered  by  students  as  a  period  in  their  lives  when  they 
were  environed  by  influences  which  tended  to  cause  physical  culture 
to  seem  good,  intellectual  enlargement  to  appear  better,  and  highest 
character  to  he  deemed  best  of  all."  Under  C.  A.  Shaefer,  president, 
tbe  university  is  advancing  along  estab\\s!\i^^\\ii^^^^^^vcL^A^^'^  ^ttvv^a- 
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tions  as  opportunities  offer.  The  university  extension  is  receiving 
attention.  Although  the  liigli  schools  have  done  a  great  work  in  sec- 
ondary education  in  the  State,  institutions  of  this  grade,  under  private 
direction,  have  been  found  useful  and  received  very  considerable  sup- 
port. Notable  among  them  is  Cedar  Valley  Seminary,  founded  in  1862, 
located  at  Osage;  principal,  Alonzo  Abernathy,  Ph.  D.,  for  four  years 
the  efficient  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Its  attendance  has 
reached  over  200. 

There  are  numerous  denominational  colleges.  All  have  preparatory 
dei)artments,  nearly  all  of  them  admit  women  as  students,  and  most  of 
them  have  women  in  their  faculties.  The  Baptists  have  three  institu- 
tions— Burlington  University,  Central  University,  at  Pella,  and  the  Des 
Moines  College.  The  Church  of  Christ  (Christian)  maintains  Drake 
University,  at  Des  Moines,  which  has  reported  an  enrollment  of  907 
students.  They  also  maintain  Oskaloosa  College.  The  Congregation- 
alists  have  two  colleges,  one  at  Tabor  and  one  at  Grinnell.  Tabor  has 
maintained  itself  through  a  remarkable  series  of  trials.  The  college 
has  now  five  buildings  and  its  prospect  is  improving,  Iowa  College 
was  incorporated  in  1847.  Its  first  president,  George  F.  Magoun,  D.  D,, 
was  elected  in  1862,  and  entered  formally  upon  his  duties  in  18G5, 
and  remained  until  1884.  Under  his  able  presidency,  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  hardships,  the  college  continued  to  grow  with  a  faculty  increas- 
ing to  15  and  the  attendance  to  350,  and  having  enrolled  altogether 
4,000  students.  Under  President  George  A.  Gates  the  attendance  has 
advanced  to  588.  Among  its  alumni  it  names  H.  H.  Beltield  (1858), 
director  of  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School;  Irving  J.  Manatt 
(18G9),  consul  at  Athens,  Greece,  and  previously  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska;  Jesse  Macy  (1870),  author  of  Our  Govern- 
ment; Henry  C.  Adams  (1874),  professor  in  Michigan  University  and 
statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  Albert  Shaw 
(1879),  American  editor  of  the  Review  of  lleviews.  The  Episcopalians 
have  established  Griswold  College,  at  Davenijort.  Its  real  estate  is 
already  valued  at  $325,000,  and  has  a  productive  endowment  of 
$80,000.  The  Friends  have  two  colleges — Penn  College,  at  Oskaloosa, 
and  Whittier  College,  at  Salem.  The  Methodists  have  five  institutions 
for  superior  instruction — Wesley  an*  University,  at  Mount  Pleasant; 
Simpson  College,  at  Indianola;  the  University  of  the  Northwest,  at 
Sioux  City;  Upper  Iowa  University,  at  Fayette,  and  Cornell  College, 
so  long  under  the  presidency  of  Kev.  W.  F.  King,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  located 
at  Mount  Vernon.  Bishop  Haven  said,  ^'  Never  have  I  seen  a  lovelier 
landscape  than  that  which  stretches  out  from  Mount  Vernon.''  The 
college  was  founded  by  Dr.  Bowman.  Dr.  King  has  been  president 
since  1863,  and  the  enrollment  has  advanced  to  600  and  over.  The 
exhibition  of  the  college  at  Chicago  was  substantial,  instructive,  and 
deserved  the  award  which  it  received  from  the  board  of  judges. 
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The  United  BretLreu  luaintaiu  Western  College,  at  Toledo,  \vLi(;li  Las 
375  students.  Amity  Ck)ilege,  luidenoniiuational,  is  lot*ated  at  College 
Springs.  The  Presbyterians  maintain  Coc  College,  at  Cedar  Iiiii)id6; 
Lenox  Colle^;^,  a.t  Bopkinton,  and  Parsons'  College,  located  at  Fairfield. 
Had  all  these  institations  adequately  participated  ia  (lie  exliibition 
muek  would  have  been  added  to  its  value  and  mocli  instructive  history 
would  have  been  brought  to  public  attention.  The  school  statistics 
were  presented  in  a  very  effective  manner.  A  map  drawn  by  a  pupil 
of  the  Montezuma  schools  presented  at  a  glance  the  location  of  each 
one  of  the  13^75  public  schools  of  the  State.  There  was  also  an  inter- 
esting chart  giving  comparative  statistics.  The  work  of  the  State 
office  was  brought  out  with  good  effect.  The  showing  of  kindergai ten 
work  was  small,  but  indicating  that  the  idea  is  receiving  favor  amoiig 
the  teachers  in  many  of  the  cities.  Drawing  is  making  good  i>rogress; 
nature  studies  apparently  receive  limited  attention.  The  same  is  true 
of  manual  training. 

The  number  of  awards  bestowed  upon  city  schools  was  deservedly 
large.  The  school  for  the  feeble  minded  received  espedal  recognition. 
The  collections  from  Catiiolic  schools  were  found  in  the  Catholic  edu- 
cational exhibit.  In  addition  to  tlie  usual  claiss  work,  they  ejdiibited 
typewriting,  business  forms,  music,  and  knitting,  embroidery,  and  fancy 
work  by  girls.  Mrs.  F.  lIutclLinson's  school  at  Cedar  liapids  leeeived 
on  awaixi  foi*  designs  in  silk,  and  Eliot's  Business  College  at  Burlington 
for  bookkeeping,  tyx>ewritiug,  and  stenography. 

MISSOURI. 

The  visitor  to  the  educational  exhibit  of  Missouri  was  fortunate  if 
he  had  in  hand  tlie  x>a™phlet  entitled  The  Educational  System  of 
Missouri.  True,  it  did  not  contain  a  description  of  some  of  the  most 
ini]>(>TUnit  features  exliibited,  omitting  as  it  did  to  give  any  specilic 
information  in  regard  to  such  most  instructive  collections  as  those  from 
St.  Ijonis  and  Kansas  City,  but  it  was  in  effect  a  key  to  the  StaU*  sys- 
tem of  education.  It  makes  clear  that  the  object  so  long  sought  by 
the  most  eminent  educators  of  the  State,  a  system  crowned  with  an 
efficient  university  and  grading  down  to  the  primary  school  is  already 
substantially  realized.  The  whole  may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the 
organic  act  of  Congress  by  which  the  Territory  of  Missouri  ^^  as  in 
1812  erected  out  of  Louisiana,  which  provided  that  religion,  morality, 
and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  hai>piness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  encouraged 
and  provided  fc^r  from  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  in  saul 
Territory  in  such  manner  as  Congress  shall  deem  expedient.  The  gill 
of  section  IG  in  every  township  followed.  Fortunately,  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  no  sales  were  allowed.  In  1831  the  legislature 
grnnted  tbo  ri^^^ht  to  county  courts  to  sell  these  lands  and  loan  the  pro- 
cccdis.    As  a  result,  in  some  cases  tlieVau^V^  ^viOi  ^xc>vi^<^vi^  ^^^^  ^v^ 
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husbaudecl,  iu  others  tbc  lauds  sold  at  iiomiual  prices  aud  perhaps 
the  income  squandered.  Out  of  the  wreck,  however,  there  remain 
$3,370,369.90.  Another  fund,  known  as  the  county  fund,  was  derived 
fi'om  the  sale  of  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,  amounting  to  about 
4,000,000  acres.  This  went  through  a  similar  experience  of  mis- 
management, but  now  amounts  to  $3,788,559.28.  What  was  known  as 
the  State  common  school  fund  was  derived  from  the  surplus  distributed 
ftoQi  the  United  States  Treasury  in  1837  and  from  the  sale  of  saline 
lands  given  by  the  United  States  Government.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
what  a  large  patron  the  National  Government  was  of  public  common 
school  education  in  Missouri.  A  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  those  who 
labored  for  the  honest  and  efficient  administration  of  these  national 
gifts  to  education.  Among  tlie  most  valiant  defendeis  of  these  funds 
was  Hon.  E.  D«  Shannon,  State  sux>erinteudent  of  instruction.  The 
organization  and  administration  irom  the  university  down  is  regulated 
by  the  State  legislature.  The  university,  under  its  scholaily  and  accom- 
plished president,  11. 11.  Jesse,  LL.  D.,  is  advancing  in  efficiency  in  all 
its  departments.  It  has  already  accomplished  much  for  the  lower 
grades  of  instiuction  by  bringing  into  such  close  relations  with  itself 
53  high  schools  scatteied  over  the  State  that  their  graduates  are 
admitted  without  examination  to  its  courses  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment and  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  The  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  their  important  duties  is  provided  for  by  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  theory  and  i>raetice  of  teaching  in  the  university,  by  the 
normal  training  furnished  in  such  cities  as  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City, 
and  by  the  normiil  schools  at  Kirksville,  Warrensburg,  and  Cape 
Girardeau,  for  whites,  and  in  Lincoln  Institute,  in  Jefferson  City,  for 
blacks. 

The  entire  exhibition  of  the  State  deserved  careful  study.  The 
pupils'  work  from  Harrisville,  Nevada,  and  Mexico  had  i)oints  of  excel- 
lence whicli  deserved  recognition,  but  the  cities  of  St.  Louis,  with  its 
population  of  450,245,  and  Kansas  City,  with  its  population  of  132,416, 
by  the  last  census,  crowned  the  State  public  school  exhibit  in  point  of 
excellence. 

Both  cities  showed  the  results  of  philosophical  system,  part  fitting 
part,  and  each  i)art,  either  subject  or  grade,  fitted  to  its  plan,  and 
adapted  accoixling  to  sound  x)rinciples  and  by  the  best  methods  to  do 
the  work  assigned  it,  and  to  help  toward  the  great  end  in  view. 

The  St.  Louis  system  led  the  way,  under  the  guidance  of  the  practical 
and  philosophical  care  of  Sui)t.  William  T.  Harris,  and  has  continued 
its  wise  and  effective  course  under  the  devoted  and  prudent  guidance 
of  Supt.  E.  IT.  Long. 

Here,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Harris,  by  the  devoted  and  skill- 
ful efforts  of  Miss  Blow,  kindergarten  was  adopted  into  the  public 
school  system,  and  thus  St.  Louis  was  the  pioneer  in  the  movement 
which  has  led  so  many  cities  to  makfiit\i^\L\u(i<e^^^ax^^<Ks^^^'2ct\»^^ 
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public  school  programme.  The  high  school,  under  Professor  Soldan,  is 
ooe  of  established  merit.    The  normal  training  is  of  a  high  order. 

Kansas  City  has  been  fortunate  in  the  continued  able  and  devoted 
supervision  of  J.  M.  Greenwood.  If  as  a  city  it  did  not  lead  at  the 
start,  its  schools  have  come  to  rank  among  the  best.  Merit  is  limit<^d 
to  no  grade,  but  is  found  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school. 
Here  the  use  of  the  pen  and  i)encil  are  introduced  together,  and  the 
upright  stroke  in  writing  is  well  established. 

There  were  reported  in  1892  in  attendance  in  public  kindergartens 
in  the  State  of  Missouri  6,890  pupils,  of  whom  0,830  were  in  St.  Louis. 

8T.    LOUIS  MANUAL  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

A  leaflet  prepared  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  its  able  director,  gave 
the  desired  information.  The  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  Scliool  is  a 
subdex)artnieut  of  Washington  University.  Besides  the  usual  college 
or  literary  department,  the  university  contains  six  professional  schools, 
all  of  high  grade:  Engineering,  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  fine  arts,  and 
a  school  of  botany.  There  are  three  subdepartments :  An  academy 
for  girls,  a  classical  school  for  boys,  and  the  manual  training  school. 
Graduates  of  the  three  last  enter  the  undergraduate  department  (col- 
lege and  engineering  school)  as  freshmen.  This  shows  that  the  manual 
training  school  is  a  school  of  secondary  grade. 

The  manual  training  school  was  organized  to  eftect  several  ends: 

(1)  To  furnish  a  broader  and  more  appropriate  foundation  for  higher 
technical  education. 

(2)  To  serve  as  a  developing  school  where  pupils  may  discover  their 
innate  capacities  and  aptitudes,  whether  in  the  direction  of  literature, 
science,  engineering,  or  the  practical  arts  while  securing  a  liberal 
elementary  training. 

(3)  To  furnish  those  who  look  forward  to  industrial  life  with  a  suit- 
able preparation. 

(4)  To  stimulate  and  develop  the  whole  boy  by  cultivating  memory, 
taste,  observation,  invention,  judgment,  will,  and  habits  of  industry, 
circumspection,  precision,  and  exact  thought.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
manual  training  school  is  a  school  for  general  rather  than  for  special 
education.  It  i)reserves  all  approved  methods  of  promoting  intellectual 
growth  and  vigor,  but  is  not  limited  to  them.  While  it  adds  a  new 
culture,  it  enhances  the  value  of  old  ones.  It  is  not  a  trade  school,  nor 
a  professional  school,  though  it  covers  three  years,  the  conditions  of 
admission  being  substantially  the  same  as  for  good  high  schools.  The 
scheme  of  academic  and  manual  work  embraces  five  parallel  lines,  as 
follows: 

(1)  A  course  of  pure  mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry. 

(2)  A  course  in  science  and  applied  mathematics,  including  ele- 
mentary  physics,  commercial  geography,  botany,  chemistry,  natural 

philosophy^  mensaration,  and  bookkeeping. 
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(3)  A  course  in  language  and  literature,  including  English  grammar, 
spelling,  rhetoric,  composition,  literature,  history,  and  the  elements  of 
civics  and  political  economy.  Latin,  French,  and  German  are  intro- 
duced a«  electives  with  a  part  of  the  English  and  science. 

(4)  A  course  in  penmanship,  free-hand  and  instrumental  drawing. 

(5)  A  course  of  tool  instruction,  including  joinery,  wood  carving, 
wood  turning,  molding,  pattern  making,  brazing,  soldering,  forging, 
and  bench  and  machine  work  in  metals. 

There  is  no  option  as  to  the  kind  or  extent  of  shop  work;  no  narrow 
selection  is  permitted.  !N^one  of  the  work  here  exhibited,  except  the 
programmes  and  descriptive  drawings,  was  made  for  this  Fair.  Selec- 
tions were  made  from  regular  class  work,  and  several  specimens  of  each 
exercise  are  presented,  so  as  to  show  that  none  of  the  work  is  excep- 
tional. It  is  all  student  work.  No  skilled  workers  are  employed  to 
execute  the  difficult  parts.  Every  piece  of  shopwork  is  made  from  a 
drawing.  As  a  rule  the  drawings  here  seen  belong  to  the  boys  who 
made  them  and  must  be  returned  to  them. 

NORTH   DAKOTA. 

The  two  great  States,  North  and  South  Dakota,  were  can'^ed  out  of 
the  Territory  for  some  years  known  as  Dakota.  There  was  a  strong 
and  active  disposition  to  sell  the  lands  intended  for  educational  pur- 
poses, or  in  some  way  divert  them  during  the  Territorial  period;  but 
by  the  watchful  care  of  friends  in  the  Territory,  aided  by  the  watch- 
fulness of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  this  was  pre- 
vented, and  these  States,  when  organized,  came  into  the  inheritance 
of  a  large  domain  sacred  to  the  education  of  youth.  The  income  from 
this  source  has  been  found  already  helpful  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
while  the  honor  of  the  State  lasts. 

The  following  is  the  statement  furnished  of  lands  assigned  to  educa- 
tional i)urposes  in  North  Dakota: 

Acres. 

University 96, 000 

Agricultural  college 90,000 

Reform  school 20, 000 

School  of  mines 40,  000 

8tato  normal  school 80,000 

School  for  the  deaf 40,000 

School  for  the  blind 30,000 

School  for  the  feeble-minded 20,  000 

Normal  training  school 20, 000 

School  of  forestry 40,  000 

Scientific  school 40,  000 

Public  schools 2, 404,  000 

Total 2,950,000 

This  State  has  added  to  the  agricultural  college  grant,  and  the 
amount  now  named  as  belonging  to  the  college  is  150,000  acres. 


( 
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The  State  was  fortunate  in  Laving  early  as  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  the  lion.  John  Ogdcn,  who  was  prepared  by  long 
experience  and  wide  observation  to  select  for  the  peoi)le  the  best  things 
in  education.  In  preparing  for  the  exhibition  ho  sought  that  the  schools 
should  speak  for  themselves  and  tell  the  story  "of  their  birth,  purpose, 
and  present  progress."  In  addition  to  the  usual  communications  by 
letter  and  circulai^  advising  and  stimulating  effort  for  the  exhibition, 
he  spent  some  six  weeks  in  actual  organization  and  in  insi)ecting  the 
work  to  be  sent  forward  from  more  than  twenty  of  the  leading  schools 
in  both  city  and  country.  He  early  sought  to  add  from  private  means 
to  tlie  $20,000  approivriatcd  by  the  State.  The  plan  of  the  exhibit  was 
excellent;  the  views  of  buildings  and  grounds  showed  careful  attention 
to  pedagogical  conditions;  the  programmes  of  study  were  constructed 
on  the  most  improved  principles;  the  work  of  the  pupils,  esi)ecially  from 
the  chief  towns,  indicated  good  methods.  There  was  good  kindergarten 
work,  particularly  from  Fargo.  Good  drawing  is  already  taught,  as  was 
seen  in  most  of  the  city  work,  notably  in  that  of  Valley  City  and  James- 
town among  the  smaller  places.  The  high  merit  of  work  from  the  large 
cities,  such  as  Fargo  and  Grand  Forks,  was  manifest.  Examples  in  the 
conmion  branches  from  the  remote  schools  and  sparsely  settled  counties 
gave  evidence  of  the  extension  of  the  advantages  of  the  public  school 
system  to  the  most  out  of-the-wny  pioneer  settlements.  What  this  sig- 
nifles  for  these  young  States  can  not  be  described.  Already  the  bene- 
ficial influences  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  established  is 
recognized.  The  agricultural  college  was  opened  to  students  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1802.  It  is  located  near  Fargo,  and  its  grounds  and  farm 
comprise  G40  acres.  P]ach  county  in  the  State  is  given  one  scholarship. 
•The  two  normal  schools,  one  at  Valley  City  and  the  other  at  May ville, 
are  doing  promising  work.  The  university,  located  at  Grand  Forks, 
was  chnrtered  by  the  Territorial  legislature  on  the  27th  of  February, 
18S3.     In  1884-85  the  attendance  was  79;  in  1801-92,  :U3. 

The  character  of  the  faculty  is  a  guaranty  of  good  pioneer  work. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

This  exhibition  was  specially  promoted  by  the  ladies  of  the  State 
cooperating  with  its  educators.  Before  the  legislature  made  an  appro- 
priation the  woman's  commission  had  raised  a  considerable  amount 
of  money.  Its  effective  installation  was  due  to  Mrs.  E.  P.  Farr,  of 
Pierre,  an  educated  lady  and  an  exx)erienced  teacher,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  industrious  and  persistent  judges  in  Department  L.  Had  all 
judges  worked  as  faithfully,  the  task  of  those  who  did  labor  wouhl  have 
been  far  less  exacting.  Superintendent  of  Instruction  J.  W.  Mauck 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  exhibit,  and  deserves  credit  for  its 
merit.  It  was  comi)rehensive  of  the  educational  system  of  the  Stat«. 
The  university  set  forth  its  i>lans  in  reports,  catalogues,  statistical 
charts,  album  of  views,  and  a  variety  oi  ftUvOLeAi^,^^  \no\\l\  \X\^  ^^yvcwI- 
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taral  college  exhibited  illustrative  photographs;  the  normal  sclioal 
exhibited  four  volumes  of  work.  The  number  of  towns  and  districts 
that  participated  was  large.  Some  of  the  centers  of  population  gave 
evidenoe  of  having  well-graded  systems.  Pupils'  work  from  eountry 
districts  gave  evidence  of  great  ability  of  the  teachers,  ami  of  intelligent 
and  earnest  woik  on  the  jmrt  of  pupils.  Both  kindergarten  and  man- 
ual training  are  beginning  to  receive  attention.  From  eonje  cities  the 
drawing  was  in  exoellenit  taste.  The  large  map  showing  the  number 
and  location  of  all  school  buildings  of  every  kind,  public,  private,  and 
denominational,  as  well  as  the  large  map  showing  the  location  and  area 
of  all  school  lamls,  with  statistics,  was  especially  full  of  promise  for  the 
future.  The  first  schoolhoase  in  Dakota,  in  oil,  was  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
1>.  r«  Ward.  The  awards  given  to  the  State  were  discriminating  and 
were  bestowed  upon  the  State  as  a  whole,  upon  the  State  University^ 
iiX>on  the  systems  of  some  of  the.  leading  towns,  and  upon  the  common 
schools  of  two  counties.  The  Catholic  schools  wei^  included  in  their 
special  exliibit,  and  several  of  them  were  recognized  among  the  awards. 

The  educational  exhibit  from  this  State  had  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  others  similarly  situated;  you  were  sure  it  was  American.  The 
efforts  of  the  State  snpcriiitendent  in  behalf  of  the  exhibit  was  mani- 
fest, and  received  fwa  awnrd.  All  grades,  including  the  university,  were 
represented.  Under  President  Canfield  the  university  has  enjoyed 
more  -pe^x^e  nnd  consequently  been  more  prosperous.  Its  laboratory 
work  was  well  brought  out.  In  the  i>nblic  school  collections,  manual 
training  was  not  so  extensively  represented  projwrtionately  as  in  some 
of  the  other  States.  Illustrative  lessons  were  largely  exhibited  and  full 
of  interest,  showing  the  intelligenee,  fidelity,  and  skill  of  the  teachers, 
and  often  the  invention  of  the  pupils.  The  school  collections  of  Omaha 
led,  butothers  followed  closely  from  York,  Hastings,  Stanton,  Beatrice, 
Lancaster,  Holdredge,  Wyman,  Grand  Island,  Parnell,  and  Nebraska 
City,  and  each  received  an  award  naming  its  i)ointsof  excellence. 

KANSAS. 

The  spirit  of  liberty,  so  characteiistic  of  this  State,  has  never  failed 
to  manifest  interest  in  the  education  of  the  people.  The  schools  of  the 
State,  as  in  other  cases,  were  not  all  represented;  but  there  was  afforded 
a  fair  opportunity  to  study  their  characteristics.  The  effect  of  the 
superiority  of  individual  teacliers  or  officers,  or  of  a  local  spirit,  wafl 
seen  here  as  elsewhere.  One  could  not  fail  torocognizie  the  iniluenee  of 
the  proximity  of  so  large  a  center  as  Kansas  City,  in  Missouri,  whi^A  is 
due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  efficiency  of  the  eminent  educator,  Hon. 
J.  M.  Greenwood,  superintendent  of  instruction.  From  the  first,  there 
have  been  schools  ^u  *^hft  State  at  the  very  ^t<^\\t  m  tV'^  >^s#b  ^\  "^sS^  "^^^^^- 
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^nces,  methods,  and  principles.  In  some  ciises  it  is  to  be  confessed  that 
injury  lias  been  done  by  too  frequent  changes  of  officers  and  teachers. 
The  exhibit  as  a  whole  did  the  State  credit.  The  methods  of  the 
kindergarten  are  by  no  means  universal  in  the  schools,  but  they  have 
taken  firm  hold,  and  by  a  considerable  number  of  teachers  and  officers 
are  well  understood  and  intelligently  employed.  From  the  kindergarten 
to  the  most  advanced  university  work  the  State  system  is  showing 
increasing  steadiness  and  efficiency,  whether  there  is  under  observation 
the  university  itself,  or  the  college  of  agriculture,  or  the  normal  school, 
including  the  increasing  of  the  number  of  high  schools  as  well  as  those  of 
a  lower  grade.  Everywhere,  as  officer  and  teacher,  or  pupil,  woman 
has  her  place.  The  several  disseminating  agencies  under  the  State 
superintendent,  aided  by  educational  journalism,  are  carrying  into  every 
part  of  the  commonwealth  the  best  there  is  in  education.  The  calami- 
ties which  have  overtaken  industry  have  necessarily  affected  the  school 
work.  The  board  of  judges,  in  their  critical  examination,  granted 
diplomas  to  the  State  school  office.  State  university,  college  of  agricul- 
ture, normal  school,  and  to  a  considerable  number  of  towns,  and  to  the 
rural  schools  of  several  counties. 

COLORADO. 

The  visitor  approaching  the  Colorado  exhibit  will  recall  the  faet  that 
the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1876,  the  year  of  the  Centennial 
at  Philadelphia. 

The  exhibit  is  one  of  a  series  that  point  to  the  increase  in  number  of 
States  in  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  Exposition.  It 
affords  great  assurance  to  the  patriotic  statesman  that  these  new 
States  have  laid,  in  the  education  of  the  people,  a  foundation  for  future 
order,  prosperity,  and  greatness.  Here,  too,  becomes  apparent  the  care 
of  the  General  Government.  Each  university,  each  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  its  experiment  station  has,  by  aid  of  grants  from  the  National 
Government  had  a  financial  foundation  at  the  start,  to  give  assurance 
of  success  to  the  first  feeble  efforts  after  the  organization,  of  the  State. 
The  same  is  emphatically  true  of  the  common  schools.  The  granting 
of  the  sixteenth  section  of  land  to  the  support  of  common  schools, 
dating  back  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  applied  to  all  the  territory 
owned  by  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  has  been  a  most 
potent  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people  in  all  the 
States  formed  since  that  date.  True,  a  number  of  States  mismanaged 
the  great  national  beneficence,  and  lost  much  of  the  advantage  it  was 
intended  to  secure.  The  States  more  recently  organized  come  into  the 
possession  of  a  magnificent  domain  set  apart  to  common  schools  and 
universities,  preserved,  so  far,  intact,  in  no  small  measure  by  the  vigi- 
lant efforts  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  which  spared  no 
pains  to  resist  every  scheme  for  the  perversion  of  this  great  grant,  and 
did  its  utmost  to  quicken  a  local  seutimeiit.  lo  ^wXje^t  \3l^o\slV^^  ^^\s\\\^\a.- 
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tratioii  well  informed  of  the  iustructive  exi)erieiice  of  the  States  that 
had  previously  entered  upon  the  use  or  abuse  of  this  heritage.  Indeed 
we  must  turn  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  fullest  annual  data  of  the  education  of  this  vast  region 
before  its  organization  into  States.  There  foreign  students  will  find  a 
solution  of  the  puzzle  which  they  encounter  in  the  history  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  new  States.  In  these  reports  they  will  learn  of  efforts 
which  created  the  systems  of  education  in  these  States  and  made  them 
ready  for  efficiency  upon  the  first  entrance  to  statehood. 

Colorado  fitly  suggests  its  growth  of  common  schools  by  setting  a 
model  of  its  earliest  district  schoolhouse  over  against  the  exhibition  of 
the  improved  architecture  and  conveniences  of  its  most  recent  school 
structures,  which  were  the  admiration  of  so  many  visitors.  The  State 
system  of  education  has  in  it  elements  well  adapted  to  efficiency.  Its 
supervision  is  provided  (1)  for  the  State,  (2)  for  counties,  (3)  for  cities 
or  large  centers  of  j)opulation.  Good  provision  is  made  for  local 
action.  The  State  brings  the  different  part«  of  the  State  activity  in 
education  into  a  fair  measure  of  correlation  or  cooperation,  viz,  the 
common  schools,  normal  schools,  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  and  the  State  University.  Charters  are  granted  the  institutions 
of  learning  by  the  legislature,  as  in  other  States. 

As  Denver  has  outnumbered  other  cities  of  the  State  in  population, 
so  it  has  been  called  upon  to  lead  in  educational  influence.  Fortu- 
nately, it  early  secured  Hon.  Aaron  Gove  as  the  superintendent  of  its 
city  schools.  He  had  not  only  the  love  of  the  work  to  be  done  and 
the  ability  to  do  it,  but  he  had  a  rare  etjuipment.  His  is  one  of 
the  names  of  eminence  associated  with  the  early  years  of  the  Normal 
University  of  Illinois,  founded  by  Gen.  C.  E.  Ilovey.  His  experience 
as  a  Union  oflicer  and  teacher  added  to  his  outfit.  He  believed  that 
Denver  and  Colorado  ought  to  have  the  best  there  is  in  education. 

The  exhibition  gives  good  evidence  of  his  wisdom  and  that  of  those 
who  with  him  have  done  the  work  of  laying  the  foundation  of  educa- 
tion in  the  State. 

Hon.  J.  IT.  Shinn,  superintendent  of  schools  for  Arkansas,  commended 
in  strong  terms  the  State  exhibit  of  Colorado  for,  first,  the  fine  display 
of  college  and  normal  school  work;  second,  the  large  display  from  the 
public  schools;  third,  for  careful  provision  for  the  complete  education 
of  all  thechildien  of  the  State;  fourth,  the  sound  pedagogy  of  the  mass 
of  the  schools  and  especially  those  of  Denver;  fifth,  for  the  manifestly 
careful  supervision  of  the  ex-State  superintendent,  Hon.  Nathan  R.Coy. 
The  exhibit  of  the  schools  of  Denver  was  made  especially  realistic  by 
the  aid  of  the  stenographer  and  the  phonograph.  The  stenographer 
gave  an  exact  report,  mistakes  and  all,  of  the  course  of  exercises  in  a 
given  grade  or  school.  The  phonograph  preserved  the  exact  tones  of 
the  voices  of  teachers  in  reading  and  music.  The  plans  of  schoolhouses, 
the  principles  and  methods  of  organization,  admiu\att^U«vi^^\^^Sxi.%Xxs\s^- 
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tion  were mucli  commended.  The  exliibits of  (ireeley, Colorado  Springs, 
Pueblo,  Boulder,  Loiigmout,  and  Leadville  comi)arc  witli  Denver,  or 
follow  closely  the  lines  of  its  success.  The  normal  school  at  Greeley 
received  strong  commendation.  Tlie  judge  said  that  the  exhibit 
deserved  an  award,  first,  for  a  lai^ge  and  varied  collection,  well  installed, 
containing  charts  used  as  a  device  for  showing  the  semiconcrete  idea 
involved,  the  amount  of  knowledge  gained,  and  the  test  of  its  assimila- 
tion ;  second,  for  sloid  work  arranged  ])y  programmes  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  high  school,  setting  forth  the  usefulness  of -the  articles 
made,  the  accuracy  of  pupils  in  dravring,  making  drawings,  and  the 
working  from  them,  together  with  essa^y*  by  indents  on  the  tools  and 
articles  used,  and  the  economies  thereof;  third,  work  in  science  after 
Agassiz,  testing  power  to  apprehend  the  object  studied  and  to  express 
in  drawing  as  well  as  in  words  what  was  seen,  together  with  the  usual 
class  work;  fourth,  programmes  and  work  in  («)  kindergarten,  (/>)  Eng- 
lish, {c)  arithmetic  and  other  studies;  fifth,  si)0cimens  of  study,  show- 
ing i^rofessional  training  in  the  laboratory  method  of  investigating  and 
reviewing  each  subject  by  clearness  of  thought,  accuracy  of  expression, 
and  excellence  of  elaboration  in  the  history  and  philo8oi)hy  of  educa- 
tion, applied  methods  and  psychology  not  limited  to  text-books,  bat 
studying  self,  others,  literature,  and  history. 

The  school  at  Colorado  Springs  for  blind  and  deaf  is  doing  excellent 
work.  The  school  of  mines  at  Golden  promises  great  usefulness  in 
applying  science  to  the  great  mining  interests  of  the  State. 

The  agricultural  college  at  Fort  Collins  has  already  won  a  strong 
position  by  its  helpfulness  in  solving  the  problem  of  agriculture  peculiar 
to  the  State. 

The  State  University  at  Boulder  has  laid  good  foundations,  and 
promises  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  demands  of  the  growing  popu- 
lation. 

Of  the  chartered  institutions  for  superior  instruction  under  i)rivate 
direction  the  university  (Methodist)  at  'Denver  and  the  college  (Con- 
gregational) at  Colorado  Springs  are  the  most  notable. 

Connected  with  tlie  educational  exhibit  of  the  State,  several  private 
exhibits  have  special  merit;  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  so-called 
alphabet  busy  work,  by  Miss  J.  M.  Mitchell,  associating  the  -phonetic 
sound  with  the  form  of  the  letter;  the  McDonald  globe;  the  Carter 
desk  easel  to  be  used  in  teaching  drawing,  and  the  contour  map  of  the 
State,  by  Messrs.  Coy,  Jackson,  and  Van  Diest. 

The  Catholic  schools  of  the  State  were  represented  in  the^Oatholic 
exhibit  and  received  much  commendation  for  their  general  excellence, 
but  especially  for  needlework  and  embroidery,  typewriting,  bodkikeep- 
ing,  Bible  history,  and  music. 
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AUKANSAS. 

The  educational  exhibit  of  Arkansas  represente<l  the  schools  both  of 
the  white  and  the  colored  i>opnlation,  and  in  addition  to  the  oominon 
schools  U\e  work  of  the  State  included  that  of  the  normal  schools,  the 
colleges  of  agricnltiire  and  mechanic  arts,  the  nnirersity,  and  other 
institutions  of  anperior  iustmction. 

The  public  school  system  is  adminifitored  under  the  legal  enactments 
of  the  State,  The  chief  executive  officers  are  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  county  examiners  or  superintendents,  and  city 
superintendents  of  schools. 

The  eicellenoe  of  the  State  exhibit  of  education  is  especially  due  to 
the  energy  and  zeal  of  Hon.  Josiah  H.  Shinn,  the  State  superintendent 
of  i^ublic  instruction.  Tlie  State  adopts  for  its  motto  in  respect  of  edu- 
cation "A  well-educated  child  is  the  best  legacy  possible  to  leave  to  the 
State.'^ 

The  advance  of  instniction,  especially  in  recent  years,  is  full  of 
encouragement.  Bef  ter  buildings  are  erected,  better  qualifications  aire 
required  on  the  part  of  tea^chers,  and  more  interest  is  fihown  by  parents. 
In  18S3  the  expenditures  reported  tar  education  were  $479,471,  and  in 
1800,  $1,622,510.28;  and  m  1891  the  school  enrollment  reached  half  a 
million.  Careful  provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind.  The  schools  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  especially  in 
Pine  Bluff,  ITelena,  Batesville,  Fort  Smith,  and  Little  Bock,  deserve 
the  high  commendation  so  generally  bestowed. 

Separate  schools  are  iirovided  for  the  blacks  and  whites.  The  plant, 
the  buildings^  grounds,  inadiiuery,  and  other  appliances  for  the  Colored 
Industrial  School  at  Pine  Bluff  have  been  selected  with  reference  to 
the  best  and  most  recent  standards. 

KENTUCKY. 

In  spite  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  friends  of  education  in  this 
State,  it  made  an  exhibit  of  education  honorable  to  themselves,  honor- 
able to  the  localities  and  institutions  participating,  and  heli)ful  to  their 
work.  The  judges  pointed  out  appropriately  in  their  awards  the 
excellence  of  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  of  the  university  at  Lex- 
ington, and  of  the  schools  of  Louisville,  especially  noting  the  free  kin- 
dergarten and  the  manual  training  and  high  school  and  the  public 
schools  of  Lexington  and  Frankfort;  the  text-books  and  work  of  Eph- 
raiui  Smith,  and  the  school  work  from  the  seminary  under  Dr.  Sayre, 
both  of  Lexington.  Tlie  work  for  both  the  feeble-minded  and  the 
blind  in  the  State  has  for  years  attracted  special  attention,  and  both 
the  school  for  feeble-minded  at  Frankfort  and  the  Am^can  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  received  awards.  The  number  of 
Catholic  institutions  on  which  awards  were  bestowed  was  couii^atar 
tively  Jarge^  located  in  the  principal  t«\v\3L^ — ^\^\*  ^^wvxi^j^wa.- 
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WEST   VIRGINIA. 

This  State,  which  constituted  a  part  of  Virginia  until  set  off  by  itself 
during  the  civil  war,  did  not  make  a  full  exhibit  of  its  educational  work, 
but  set  forth  quite  faithfully,  as  far  as  it  went,  the  progress  of  the  com- 
mon schools  for  the  education  of  its  people.  It  consisted  chiefly  of 
pupils'  work  from  the  various  grades,  reports,  photographs,  and  other 
articles  illustrating  educational  conditions.  The  judges,  in  granting 
awards,  pointed  out  special  excellencies  in  the  schools  of  Wheeling, 
Parkersburg,  Charlestown,  Fairmount,  Martinsburg,  Morgantown,  and 
Mount  Pleasant.  The  ofiBce  of  the  State  superintendent  received 
an  award.  A  unique  feature  was  the  collection  from  twenty-three  vil- 
lages. Educational  progress  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  aid  received 
from  the  Peabody  fund. 

FLORIDA. 

Considering  the  embarrassing  circumstances,  this  State  deserves 
great  credit  for  its  educational  exhibit.  Awards  were  given  to  collec- 
tions from  schools  in  the  counties  of  Orange,  Escambia,  and  Volusia, 
also  for  work  from  Palatka,  and  from  both  colored  and  white  schools  in 
Jacksonville  and  St.  Augustine,  and  to  the  county  normal,  De  Land,  the 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  at  Tallahassee,  and  to  the  office  of  State 
superintendent  of  schools.  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  at  St. .  Augustine, 
was  also  awarded  a  medal. 

CATHOLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Catholic  schools  were  the  only  ones,  or  chief  ones,  which  exhibited 
from  several  States.  From  Alabama,  three  Catholic  schools  received 
awards;  from  Louisiana,  Soule's  Commercial  College,  New  Orleans, 
received  an  award,  otherwise  the  awards  were  given  to  Catholic  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  of  which  II  were  located  in  New  Orleans;  from 
Mississippi,  only  Catholic  schools  exhibited,  and  received  7  awards,  3 
of  these  being  located  at  Natchez;  from  Tennessee,  only  the  Ashe  Art 
School,  Memphis,  Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville,  under  Meth- 
odist auspices,  and  St.  Patrick's  school,  received  awards,  and  notably 
the  Christian  Brothers  College,  Memphis,  whose  very  worthy  president, 
Brother  Maurelian,  was  director  of  the  Catholic  exhibit;  from  Texas 
only  Catholic  schools  exhibited,  and  3  received  awards;  and  from 
Vermont  only  Catholic  instruction  w^as  exhibited,  and  St.  Joseph's 
Academy  received  an  award. 

ATLANTA   UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution,  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  colored  people,  and 

aided  by  the  American  Missionary  Association,  takes  its  name  from 

Atlanta^  Oa,,  where  it  is  located.    Visitors  and  the  board  of  judges 

agreed  in  tbeir  opinion  of  the  great  mmt^  ol  Wi^  \?o\\l  viaw^  \k-5  \\,, 
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The  exhibit  gave  ample  evidence  of  good  training,  furnisbed  in  letters, 
in  tbe  sciences,  and  in  bandiwork.  Moral  and  si)iritual  aims  pervade 
every  department  of  tbe  institution. 

THE   FREEDMEN'S   AID    SOOIETY    OF   THE   METHODIST   EPISCOPAL. 

CHURCH. 

[Rev.  J.  C.  HartseU,  secretary.] 

Tbis  society,  witb  tbe  some  forty  scbools  and  colleges  under  its  super- 
vision, about  balf  of  tbem  devoted  to  colored  education,  exhibited  work 
from  Central  College,  Nasbtillo,  Tenn.,  and  from  Claflin  University, 
South  Carolina,  and  received  for  tbe  same  deserved  recognition  by  tbe 
board  of  judges.  The  exhibit  included  tbe  students'  work  in  tbe  sev- 
eral literary  and  scientific  subjects  tiuight,  and  specimens  in  manual 
training.  Tbe  whole  gave  good  evidence  of  tbe  great  work  carried  on 
by  the  society,  and  left  no  doubt  of  tbe  capacity  of  tbe  colored  youth 
to  receive  education  in  both  lines.  It  was  unfortunate  for  those  who 
came  to  the  great  exhibition  to  get  a  just  view  of  tbe  education  now 
furnished  in  the  country  to  a  race  who  were  so  recently  slaves  that 
more  of  tbe  education  offered  them  both  by  public  and  private  means 
was  not  represented.  Tbis  great  side  of  American  education  was  too 
nearly  left  out  of  view. 

HAMPTON    INSTITUTE. 

The  exhibit  from  tbis  institute,*  located  at  Hampton,  Va.,  recalled  its 
phenomenal  history.  It  receives  for  the  benefit  of  its  colored  students 
from  Virginia  a  portion  of  that  State's  national  grant  in  aid  of  agri- 
culture, but  is  mostly  sustained  by  benevolent  friends.  For  a  consider- 
able time  it  has  received  Indians  as  well  as  negroes.  Its  methods  with 
Indians  are  much  tbe  same  as  those  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  (which  see).  The 
exhibit  fitly  contained  a  portrait  of  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  made  by  one 
of  tbe  students.  Its  work  witb  tbe  negroes  from  the  first  has  been  most 
satisfactory.  Its  attendance  is  large  and  not  limited  to  Virginia,  and 
its  students  have  gone  out  to  all  parts  of  tbe  South.  Great  pains  have 
been  taken  to  follow  tbem,  whether  Indians  or  negroes,  and  tbe  results 
are  most  conclusive  of  tbe  good  work  done.  General  Armstrong  was 
tbe  son  of  a  missionary  to  tbe  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  grew  up  amid 
opportunities  of  seeing  bow  a  degraded  people  is  to  be  elevated.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Williams  College  and  an  oflicer,  and  gained  bis  rank 
in  the  Union  Army.  lie  was  ready  to  be  guided  not  by  untried  theo- 
ries, but  by  tbe  facts  be  encountered,  by  the  condition  of  those  whom 
be  sought  to  educate.  He  was  an  enthusiast  of  a  high  order.  His  wis- 
dom won  approval  by  its  practical  results,  both  from  those  who  favored 
and  those  who  opposed  tbe  education  of  tbe  colored  people.  Tbe  insti- 
tution receives  both  sexes,  and  combines  study  with  work  by  tbe  band. 
Tbe  greatest  emphasis  is  i)laced  upon  moral  training.  The  exhibition 
was  one  of  extreme  credit,  and  received  Iveaity  v^ci\m:«i^\i^^\\^\v^<^\».*0«sfc 
board  of  judges,  and  from  the  bauds  ot  t\io^ft^\io  ^lL»XD^\i^^^J^- 
ED  93 72 
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MONTAJJA  AND   UTAH. 

This  new  State  and  tliis  old  Territory  illustrate  how  school  systems 
grow  up  in  our  Territories  and  become  a  fixed  part  of  the  administra- 
tion of  each  State  as  it  enters  the  Union.  Each  Is  aided  by  gread 
land  grants  from  the  General  Government,  encouraging  and  requiring 
public  instruction,  graded  from  the  first  steps  in  learning  up  to  the  last 
work  of  the  university,  modified  especially  to  meet  the  great  demands 
of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  industries.  IN'owhere  else  are  Com- 
monwealths started  with  such  an  outfit;  and  these  exhibits  are  evidence 
that  there  may  bo  found  in  each  localities  and  people  that  enter  fully 
into  the  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  offered  them.  Tlieir  school 
law,  administration,  architecture,  books,  teachers,  and  the  work  of  their 
pupils  sonietim(»s  will  not  be  found  behind  the  best  in  the  land.  One 
is  amazed  to  notice  &o  often  evidences  of  the  knowledge  of  the  best 
principles  and  methods  shown  in  the  most  distant  and  out-of-the-way 
places.  It  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  this  result  is  largely  due  to  the 
Ujiited  States  Bureau  of  Education,  which  communicates  with  all  alike, 
wherever  located,  bringing  each  into  the  great  educational  family  and 
sending  to  each  the  information  it  gains  from  all. 

CALIFORNIA. 

The  educational  exhibit  of  California  was  separated  from  the  main 
body  of  exhibits  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building;  the  State  concentrated 
its  efforts  in  several  departments  in  the  California  Building.  This  was 
an  imitation  of  one  of  the  old  missions  found  in  the  country  when  taken 
possession  of  by  the  United  States.  The  building  was  unique  and 
added  to  the  variety  and  historic  interest  -of  the  collection  of  State 
buildings,  and  furnished  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  installation  of 
the  characteristic  products  of  the  State,  and  maps  and  pictures  and  a 
variety  of  objects  telling  tlie  story  of  its  marvelous  growth,  especially 
since  the  "gold  fever ^'  of  '49,  i>resenting  views  of  its  interesting  vale, 
mountain,  and  water  scenery,  of  its  various  productive  agricultural 
lands,  its  vast  vineyards,  its  noted  ranches,  its  luxuriant  orchai*ds  of 
orange,  lemon,' and  other  semitropical  fruits,  not  omitting  its  giant  trees. 
There  were  striking  representations  of  the  marvelous  growth  of  its 
cities,  and  attractive  i)ictures  of  its  palatial  liomes  and  beautiful  villas. 
Here  and  there  pictures  of  its  public  institutions  showed  the  quality 
of  utility,  combined  with  impressive  architecture;  a  great  variety  of 
statistics  was  well  set  forth,  and  a  large  amount  of  valuable  litera- 
ture was  distributed.  In  the  midst  of  this  great  State  display  the 
philosophical  student  was  not  satisfied  either  with  the  opportunity 
offered  for  the  display  of  education  or  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
schools  and  higher  institutions  of  instruction  participated  in  it.  These 
iigciieiiiSf  hohVmg  their  causative  relation  to  all  other  conditions  in 
the  Stiitej  were  not  adequately  i>rcsent  iu  auy  Ye\>t^^e\\VAWvA\,   ^V^x^ 
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were,  however,  educational  collections  of  merit  as  recognized  both  by 
casual  visitors  and  the  experts  of  the  board  of  judges. 

An  award  was  given  to  the  public  schools  of  Oakland,  San  Jose, 
Teinescal,  San  Diego,  St.  James,  Pasadena,  Santa  Barbara  County, 
the  Coggswell  Polytechnic  College,  and  the  Golden  Gate  Kindergarten 
of  San  Francisco,  and  a  large  number  of  Catholic  institutions. 

To  estimate  correctly  the  wisdom  and  value  of  the  educational  efforts 
in  the  State,  there  should  be  kept  in  mind  the  motives  and  conditions 
of  its  settlement — the  varied  sources  of  its  population.  The  early  rush 
of  settlers  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  finding  relief  fix)m  opi)ression  or 
to  found  a  great  model  State,  but  to  get  gain,  to  gather  gold,  with  little 
thought  beyond:  but  in  this  condition  of  afiPairs  there  were  those  who 
had  other  thoughts,  who  sought  to  lay  foundations  deep,  broad,  and 
sure  for  the  social,  civil,  and  religions  institutions  of  liberty.  They 
builded  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  difficulties.    They  builded  well. 

In  connection  with  educational  beginnings  no  name  is  more  deserv- 
etlly  conspicuous  than  that  of  John  Swett,  a  native  of  New  Tlamp- 
shire,  a  bom  teacher,  and  favorcnl  with  the  best  training  in  principles 
and  methmls.  He  was  among*  the  first  teachers  on  the  Coa.st,  and  with 
his  legal  friend  has  to  becrediteil  with  the  draft  of  the  first  school  law 
enacted,  which  has  operated  ever  since  so  eflBciently  in  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  and  in  promoting  the  iutelligenco  and  virtue  of  the 
l)eople  of  the  State.  Its  points  of  excellence  and  their  i^esults  are  most 
instructive. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Anderson,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  rei)orts 
a  school  population  of  293,807  between  the  ages  of  5  and  17  years  for 
the  year  1892.  Of  these  213,359  attended  public  schools,  21,001  were 
in  private  schools,  and  59,537  did  not  attend  any  school  during  the 
year.  There  is  in  the  State  a  compulsory  attendance  law,  and  in  expla- 
nation of  these  absences  the  State  superintendent  observes  that  many 
of  those  absent  are  between  the  ages  of  5  and  6  years;  others  are 
employed  at  home;  others  are  detained  by  ill  health;  some  by  i>refer- 
enco  are  not  started  to  school  until  7  or  8,  and  some  taught  at  home. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  of  the  children  enumerated  by  the  census 
1,835  were  negroes,  1,3()1  were  Indians,  and  1,3G1:  were  Chinese. 

Subordinate  to  the  State  supervision  there  is  supervision  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  and  county  supervision  in  the 
rural  sections  of  the  State;  2,101  districts  maintain  schools  over  eight 
months,  30  districts  less  than  six  months. 

Of  the  238,005  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools,  170,083  were  in  pri- 
mary classes,  01,301  in  grammar  classes,  and  0,021  in  high  schools.  Of 
the  5,891  teachers  employed  1,222  are  males  and  4,609  females.  The 
average 'salary  paid  to  female  teachers  is  800.12  per  month,  and  to  male 
teachers  S82.00.  Of  the  teachers  4,721  subscribe  for  some  educational 
journal,  and  1,134  are  graduates  of  California  State  normal  schools  and 
382  of  other  norma]  schools.     T\ie  t(>ti\\  \aV\\^t\o\i  v>l  ^vVw^^^xw^-^V^X^ 
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reported  to  be  815,193,906.  Of  this  $355,780  is  in  school  apparatus, 
$637,438  ill  school  libraries,  ami  $14,200,778  in  sites,  houses,  and  furni- 
ture. The  total  annual  expenditure  is  given  as  $5,351,891.32,  of  which 
$608,229.27  were  i>aid  for  sites,  buildings,  and  furniture,  and  the  balance 
for  apparatus,  libraries,  salaries,  and  contingent  expenses.  The  State 
report  for  1891-92  does  not  contain  either  the  reports  of  the  normal 
schools  or  that  of  the  State  University,  which  crowns  the  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  the  State.  The  teachers'  institutes  are  an  interesting 
featiue  of  the  school  work  of  the  State.  The  State  superintendent 
reports  having  personally  visited  the  teachers'  institutes  in  36  different 
counties,  and  that  of  the  6,991  teachers  employed  there  were  reported 
in  attendance  ujwn  teachers'  institutes  5,609. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco,  by  far  the  largest  in  the  State,  in  the 
report  for  1894  shows  a  school  census  population  of  68,390,  a  total  valua- 
tion of  school  property  of  $5,063,363.85,  a  total  annual  expenditure  of 
$889,009.32,  a  total  enrollment  of  44,349  youth,  of  whom  1,230  were  in 
the  two  high  schools,  571  in  the  commercial  high  school,  38,262  in  the 
grammar  schools,  and  4,286  in  the  evening  schools. 

Hon.  John  Swett,  the  veteran  educator,  in  Closing  his  four  years' 
administration  as  city  superintendent  of  schools,  remarked: 

I  hivve  done  my  utmost  to  securo  some  method  of  appointing  teachers  better  than 
that  of  ]>er8onal  favoritiam  or  of  political  spoils. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  900  teachers  of  the  school  department,  some  of  whom  have 
been  my  personal  friends  and  coworkers  for  many  years,  and  nearly  one-half  of 
whom  were  my  pupils  in  the  girls'  high  and  normal  schools,  I  do  so  with  regret,  as 
my  retirement  from  office,  in  all  probability,  murks  the  end  of  my  life  work  in  teach- 
ing and  in  school  supervision. 

I  wish  also  in  closing  this  report  to  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  people  of 
this  city  for  their  long-continued  kindness  to  me,  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity. 
Forty  years  ago  I  came  hero  a  young  man,  friendless  and  unknown.  I  secured  an 
hunibh'  position  as  a  teacher.  Hero  I  have  devoted  my  youth,  my  manhood,  and  my 
advancing  years  to  the  public  schools. 

As  teacher,  as  State  Hupcriiitrndent  of  public  instructiou.  as  city  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  I  have  put  into  my  work  all  luy  enthusiasm  and  all  my  energy. 
I  love  the  city  of  my  adoption.  I  am  i»roud  of  her  schools.  I  have  a  profound  faith 
that  a  good  system  of  public  schoohs  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  good  govorn- 
ment.  The  public  schools  must  be  made  tlje  nurH<>ries  of  intelligent  patriotism. 
They  must  be  jealously  guarded  against  attack,  tiud  must  be  kept  in  line  with  the 
best  of  modern  thought  in  education. 

I  am  thankful  that  it  has  been  my  i>riviloge  to  aid  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
public  school  system  of  this  city  and  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  kiiulergarten  disi)lay  of  California  was  a  special  object  of  attrac- 
tion. The  prominence  of  the  kindergarten  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  due 
especrially  to  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  the  i)resideut  of  the  Golden  Gate 
Kindergarten  Association,  under  whose  auspices  nearly  half  a  million 
of  dollars  have  been  bestowed,  by  private  beneficence,  upon  this 
supremely  important  feature  of  education  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Cooj)er  is  a  lady  of  rare  native  ability,  of  iinusntilly  scholarly 
attainnients,  an  eloquent   sx>eakeT,  \v\\o^ft  \\\^^  \^!*,  e,v>w^^^x^t5^d  to  the 
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service  of  others.  Her  efforts  for  the  uplifting  of  all  conditious  and 
classes  of  society  accord  with  Christian  principles  and  methods.  She 
has  received  no  compensation  for  her  continued  and  untiring  efforts 
in  the  promotion  of  kindergarten  training.  Her  rei)orts  are  i)rized 
wherever  there  is  interest  in  this  important  subject.  She  teaches  a 
Bible  class  which  has  sometimes  reached  an  attendance  of  700,  and 
\iSL8  been  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  her  great  labors. 

Some  incidents  in  the  introduction  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  worthy  of  note.  The  call  reached  the  East  for  a  kindergar- 
ten on  this  coast.  By  the  aid  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  Miss  Emma 
Marwedale,  a  lady  of  (J erman  descent,  peculiarly  devoted  to  child  train- 
ing, responded.  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  in  an  address  in  San  Francisco, 
deeply  impressed  the  importance  of  kindergarten.  Miss  Kate  Smith, 
now  the  well-known  authoress  Mrs.  Kate  Wiggin,  received  training 
from  Miss  Marwedale,  and  began  teaching  kindergarten  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, perfecting  herself  in  kindergarten  methods  by  improving  other 
opportunities.  Her  sister,  Miss  Nora  Smith,  joined  her  in  these  efforts, 
and  has  continued  in  this  important  service.  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper, 
who  was  employed  many  years  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation as  its  agent  in  securing  information  on  the  Coast,  visited  one  of 
these  kindergartens,  and  at  sight  apprehended  its  revelation  of  possi- 
bilities of  good  for  the  child,  and  immediately  began  her  efforts  in  this 
behalf,  which  have  been  crowned  with  unparalleled  results.  Miss 
Hattie  Cooi)er  is  her  secretary  and  special  assistant. 

This  exhibit  at  Chicago  consisted  of  large  books  of  work  beautifully 
bound,  the  hand  work  of  little  children.  The  photographs  of  over 
3,000  children  were  taken  in  groups,  the  different  nationalities  being 
strongly  brought  out,  including  the  American,  Irish,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Scandinavian,  and  African  races.  Children  possessing  striking  char- 
acteristics were  taken  separately.  It  was  constantly  remarked  by 
visitors  who  saw  these  pictures  that  California  children  seemed  to  be 
both  healthy  and  handsome.  All  these  pictures  were  tastefully  framed 
and  lettered,  indicating  the  different  schools,  ages  of  chiMren,  etc. 
These  are  the  Stanford,  Hearst,  Helping  Hand,  Lux  Potter,  Lester 
Korris,  Pacific,  Pope,  Emily  P.  Walker,  Hazel  Montgomery,  Willard, 
Emily  Faithful,  Two  Friends,  Potrero,  Lulu  Shattuck,  Pearl  Dowda, 
Joseph  Ilosenberg,  William  N.  Steuben,  Sarah  H.  Congdon,  Osgood 
and  Grace,  Produce  Exchange,  Merchants',  Insurance,  Attorneys',  lieal 
Estate,  Mayfield,  and  Menlo  Park  kindergartens — thirty-eight  in  all  in 
which  there  have  been  enrolled  18,126  children. 

Over  3,000  children  are  thus  grou])ed,  and  California  will  have  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  healthy,  hearty,  intelligent-looking  little  folks 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Miss  Martha  Philip,  an  ama- 
teur photographer  of  tine  taste,  has  been  taking  these  pictures  for  sev- 
eral months.  She  has  worked  con  amore,  as  is  evident  from  beautiful 
and  artistic  work.    The  interiors  of  some  ot!  Ikvi  km'l^st^^xXftxsa.  *iyx?^ 
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exceedingly  well  done,  uotiibly  the  Lester  Norris  and  Stanford  Memorial 
kindergartens. 

Two  exquisite  circular  charts,  very  largo  in  size,  desigueil  by  Miss 
Anna  M.  Stovall,  the  trainer  of  the  Golden  Gate  Normal  School,  have 
called  forth  warm  encomiums  from  art  connoisseurs  for  their  artistic 
beajity  and  originality  of  design.  One  is  called  "The  Love  Chai-t,'* 
and  illustrates  the  mother  love,  beginning  with  the  animal  creation 
and  rising  in  its  development  until  it  reaches  all  that  is  highest  and 
best  in  human  life.  The  other  is  a  *^Time  Chart,''  representing  the 
divisions  of  time  for  daily  work  and  rest,  unfolding  into  the  larger 
divisions  of  weeks  and  months,  the  completed  circle  expanding  into 
various  seasons,  which  have  been  beautifully  illuminated  and  illus- 
trated by  the  artistic  hand  of  Miss  Helen  T.  Bacon,  a  teacher  of  tho 
Golden  Gate  Association,  whose  fine  taleut  is  well  known  in  San 
Francisco. 

In  addition  to  this  there  are  several  thousand  coi)ies  of  the  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Report — a  World's  Fair  edition— together  with  a  like 
number  of  a  handsome  x>^)^P^^^t  entitled  Symmetrical  Outlines  of 
Development  and  Training.  This  latter  is  a  valuable  work,  especially 
prepared  for  the  Golden  Gate  Association  by  Prof.  C.  IL  McGrew, 
president  of  the  Summer  School  of  Methods  of  San  Jose.  These  con- 
stitute a  valuable  feature  of  the  exhibit. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Catholic  schools  of  California  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Catholic  school  exhibit  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building.  The  Catholic 
societies  which  planted  the  early  missions  in  the  region,  when  the  ter- 
ritory became  a  part  of  the  United  States  retained  their  lands  and 
proi^erties,  and  in  some  eases  these  turned  out  of  great  value,  and  have 
furnished  them  large  means  for  prosecuting  with  efticiency  their  educa- 
tional work.  Tho  dignitaries  of  tho  church  and  the  teachers  and  pupils, 
appreciating  tho  opportunity,  took  a  great  interest  in  preparing  for  the 
exhibition. 

The  success  of  their  elforts  is  evidenced  by  the  attention  their  sev- 
eral collections  commanded  at  the  exhibition  and  the  large  number  of 
awards  bestowed  by  the  judges.  All  grades  of  instruction,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university,  were  represented.  The  variety  was 
very  great,  both  in  hand  work  and  in  letters.  The  girls  showed  great 
skill,  especially  with  the  needle;  scmie  of  the  embroidery  was  exquisite. 

OREGON. 

There  was  no  little  surprise  at  the  merit  of  the  educational  exhibit 
from  Oregon.  Oregon  is  less  visited  and  less  known  outside  of  its  own 
borders  than  California.  Xot  a  few  Americans  and  many  foreigners 
did  not  anticipate  evidences  of  so  i)romising  educational  work  from  a 
State  about  which  they  knew  so  little.  Its  alcove  iu  the  Liberal  Arts 
Bu']](]h}g^xilS  well  filled.  The  early  management  of  its  educational  lands 
and  funds  did  not  preserve  them  iu  Uieit  v\\t,e\*n\>^' ^  vvwOi  W^  XiVi.wvi.^V,'^ 
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now  derived  from  these  sources  are  not  so  large  as  tlie  age  of  the  State 
miglit  lead  one  to  exi>ect.  It  has,  however,  the  university,  the  agri- 
cultural college,  and  the  common  schools,  aided  by  the  national  grants. 
As  the  mistakes  of  the  past  arc  noted,  not  a  few  will  recall  the  efforts 
of  llev.  George  Atkinson,  D.  D.,  and  others  to  have  them  corrected. 
The  exhibit,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  was  prepared  in  no  small  degree 
by  the  sacrifice  and  enterprise  of  leading  educators,  teachers,  and  their 
friends. 

The  clibrt  to  secure  the  exhibit  began  as  early  as  December,  1891, 
and  was  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  which  I.  W.  Pratt, 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Portland,  was  chairman,  and  Prof.  B.  J. 
Hawthorn,  of  the  State  University,  was  secretary.  Its  preparation  had 
a  wholesome,  stimulating,  and  patriotic  effect  upon  the  schools.  As 
might  be  expected,  Portland  led  with  its  200  teachers  and  20,000 
children.  The  excellence  of  its  high  school  building  attracted  special 
attention.  Considerable  slate  work  was  photographed  and  much  ob- 
served. The  collections  from  Salem,  Ashland,  Albany,  Astoria,  Jack- 
sonville, and  Eugene  did  their  teachers  and  pupils  great  credit,  giving 
good  evidence  of  the  qualiiication  of  teachers  and  the  faithful  efforts  of 
pupils.  There  were  good  drawings,  good  penmanship,  and  good  speci- 
mens in  the  various  other  subjects  taught.  The  college  of  agriculture, 
the  State  University  crowning  the  public  system  of  education,  and  the 
university  at  Willamette,  under  Methodist  auspices,  illustrated  what  is 
done  for  higher  education  in  the  State.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the 
early  history  of  Oregon  that  the  oflBce  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
was  joined  with  that  of  the  governor  at  the  first  and  so  remained 
until  1873.  Since  these  duties  have  been  intrusted  to  a  separate  officer 
the  progress  of  education  has  been  much  more  satisfactory. 

TVASHINGTOW. 

This  is  one  of  the  States  more  recently  admitted  into  the  Union.  Its 
educational  exhibit  was  in  its  own  unique  building,  and  did  not  come 
under  the  attention  of  the  board  of  judges  until  near  the  close  of  the 
Exposition.  A  visitor  who  entered  the  building,  so  as  first  to  gain  an 
idea  of  the  educiitional  collections,  and  thus  to  have  in  mind  as  he 
advanced  the^ foundations  so  laid  for  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of 
the  State  who  are  to  enter  into  the  possession  of  its  great  natural 
advantages,  was  quite  ready  to  foretell  for  it  a  great  future.  Unfortu- 
nately, under  Territorial  management  the  first  university  grant  in  a 
sense  disappeared,  but  by  the  generosity  of  the  National  Government 
Washington  has  come  in  as  a  State  for  the  usual  patrimony  of  land 
grants  for  educational  purposes.  The  judges  gave  awards  for  the 
schools  of  Tacoma,  Spokane,  Pullman,  Olympia,  and  Seattle.  The 
award  to  the  State  office  specified  general  excellence  of  work,  including 
good  exhibits  from  rural  districts;  valuable  statistical  charts  and  nieri- 
toiions  classilication.    The  exhibit  cou^i^lvbOi  ol  v\\^\^Y\i^^  ^\^v5i^  ^s^^vst 
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pui)ils'  work  from  all  grades;  also  cliarts  and  maps  in  geography, 
bird's  eye  view  maps,  photographs  showing  physical  culture,  exercises, 
and  buildings;  specimens  of  soap  carving,  clay  models,  work  in  science, 
and  statistical  charts. 

EDUCATION  AND   THE   GOVERNMENT  EXHIBIT. 

The  building  in  which  the  Government  exhibit  was  installed  had  a 
floor  space  of  157.500  square  feet  and  in  the  galleries  33,500  square 
feet,  or  a  total  of  191,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  There  were  added 
four  auxiliary  structures,  specially  adapted  to  the  exhibits  of  the 
Kaval  Observatory,  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Department,  and 
of  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  Indian  Bureau,  respectively. 

Against  the  opposition  of  not  a  few  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  taken  part  as  a  separate  agency  in  a  series  of  exhibitions. 
Some  of  these  opponents  may  ask.  What  has  the  Government  exhibit 
to  do  with  education?  The  repl}'^  should  be  made  known  in  all  its 
borders,  that  its  exhibit  should  educate  the  people  in  what  the  Govern- 
ment is  and  what  it  does,  that  they  may  understand  it  and  love  it, 
and  be  ready  intelligently  to  defend  it  from  force  within  and  without. 

The  person  who  has  traveled  in  this  country  and  foreign  lands  can  not 
fail  to  obsei-ve  how  much  more  is  done  by  governments  there  than  here 
to  entertain  the  people  and  make  them  familiar  with  its  beneficences. 
In  international  exhibitions  other  forms  of  government,  such  as  imperial 
and  monarchial,  are  brought  in  direct  comparison  with  ours.  Repub- 
lican government  in  a  sense  is  put  on  trial.  Can  it  do  this  better  than 
other  forms  of  government?  Is  it  more  intelligent  or  honest?  Does 
it  serve  the  people  better?  Are  they  under  it  more  free,  intelligent, 
orderly,  and  happy!  Courtesy  may  not  allow  these  questions  to  be 
asked  audibly  in  our  presence,  but  are  they  not  natural  and  likely  to 
be  revolving  in  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  visitor?  In  this  view 
any  infelicity  in  the  action  of  Congress  which  makes  a  law  not  adapted 
to  its  purpose,  or  any  act  on  the  part  of  the  administration  of  the 
exhibit  which  defeats  its  best  operation — its  attainment  of  the  end  in 
view — becomes  a  ground  for  preferring  other  forms  of  government  in 
which  the  people  have  less  participation. 

France  did  not  participate  in  the  scheme  of  awards  at  Chicago.  This 
led  to  many  criticisms  upon  that  liepublic,  when  in  fact  on  closer  inquiry 
it  may  turn  out  to  be  due  to  the  whim  of  a  particular  commissioner.  It 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  if  errors  either  in  legislation  or  adminis- 
stration  in  any  exhibition  by  a  government  could  be  pointed  out  for  its 
avoidance. 

One  thing  which  crippled  the  result  of  this  Government  exhibit 
should  not  be  forgotten.  No  other  building  containing  exhibits  aflford- 
iug  lessons  on  subjects  at  once  so  important,  so  varied,  or  so  numerous 
gave  out  so  few  explanatory  documents.    Tbis  is  said  to  bo  due  not  to 
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the  officers  in  charge  of  the  Government  exhibit,  but  to  the  rules 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  general  management  of  the  Columbian 
Exhibition. 

In  no  other  building  was  the  logic  of  arrangement  so  excellent.  Sev- 
eral of  the  departments,  by  pictures  and  various  presentations,  carried 
the  thought  of  the  observer  through  there  in  their  histoiy  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  present  time.  Never  had  so  many 
of  our  citizens  the  opportunity  of  such  object  lessons  in  our  history. 
Here  were  the  Presidents  and  Cabinet  officers  and  others  who  had  con- 
tributed to  the  happiness  of  our  people,  the  growth  and  form  ot  our 
institutions,  and  the  glory  of  our  flag  in  peace  and  in  war.  How  small 
were  the  beginnings!    How  vast  and  mighty  the  results! 

The  State  Department  told  the  story  of  our  relations  to  other  gov- 
ernments; the  Treasury,  of  our  finances  and  of  the  work  of  the  several 
great  bureaus  under  its  direction;  the  War  and  Navy,  of  our  prepara- 
tions for  internal  and  external  defense;  the  Department  of  Justice 
recjilled  the  system  of  courts  by  which  even-handed  justice  is  meted 
out  through  the  land,  crowned  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  than  which  there  is  no  superior  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ; 
the  l)ei)artment  of  Agriculture  disclosed  the  aid  the  Government  seeks 
to  afford  the  great  body  of  people  directly  interested  in  the  tilling  of 
the  soil.  What  a  revelation  was  made  of  the  application  of  science 
to  their  various  interests !  The  Post-Office  Department,  to  which  Presi- 
dent Grant  was  fond  of  pointing  as  a  great  educator  of  the  people, 
illustrated  its  beneficent  methods  of  handling  their  communications 
with  each  other,  whether  in  regions  near  or  remote,  barren  or  produc- 
tive, semitropical  or  arctic,  by  a  i)ost-office  in  actual  operation,  and  by 
a  still  exhibit  of  its  appliances  for  transportation  by  land  and  water,  in 
cars,  steamships,  on  horseback,  or  by  dog  trains,  or  on  the  back  of  the 
weary  messenger;  the* Interior  Department  told  the  story  of  lands  and 
patents — but  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  did  not  allow  that  exhibit 
of  the  inventive  genius  of  the  country  to  be  submitted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  board  of  judges — of  the  Indians,  raihoads,  and  of  various 
beneficent  institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  of  the  census 
of  tlie  people,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  several  Territories  reporting 
to  it;  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  by  far  the  most  influential  office 
of  education  in  the  world.  How  manifest  everywhere  the  results  of 
science  in  all  its  forms. 

Clearly  here  might  the  visitor  say,  "  Hero  is  the  vanguard  of  the 
world's  welfare.''  Looking  to  the  exhibits  of  governments  extremely 
monarchial  in  form,  you  find  the  presence  of  science  in  its  most 
advanced  results;  but  it  is  there  in  the  luival  and  military  service  or 
civil  service  for  the  efficiency  of  that  service,  and  with  little  or  no  refer- 
ence to  its  dissemination  among  the  people  for  their  enlightenment  and 
comfort;  whereas  science  is  made  to  do  its  best  for  our  Government 
service  in  different  forms — it  is  everywhere  compelled  to  have  cANss^^axsi^. 
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direct  reference  to  the  people;  everywhere  its  progress  and  «nll  its  infor- 
mation are  reported  to  them  and  made  snbservieut  to  their  demands, 
to  their  i)rogTess  and  happiness  in  untokl  forms  and  ways.  How  many 
bureaus  are  the  very  embodiments  of  the  agencies  which  keep  seientilic 
research  on  the  .alert  anil  at  the  front  in  lines  beyond  numeration. 
Here  especially  the  Smithsonian,  that  great  institution  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  among  mankind,  is  present  in  most  effective  form. 

In  no  exhibition  on  the  ground  is  the  space  more  crowded;  old  and 
young,  in  every  condition  that  can  move  about  by  themselves  or  by  tlie 
aid  of  others  and  observe,  crowd  each  other  in  eager  inspection  of  the 
numerous  objects  of  natural  history  and  human  conditions.  The  whole 
is  arranged  with  due  regard  to  two  great  fundamental  conditions  of 
instruction — the  historical  and  comparative.  Here  is  the  origin,  here 
are  the  several  steps  of  progress,  and  here  are  the  opiwrtunities  for  com- 
parison. Tbe  collections  of  the  Smithsonian  ami  the  National  Museum 
are  united.  Fortunately  they  are  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  G.  Brown 
Goode,  who  brings  to  their  organization  and  installation  the  experience 
of  so  many  exhibitions.  In  the  department  of  arts  and  industries  there 
were  various  subdivisions  in  the  collections:  Fisheries,  naval  models, 
including  the  Sallie  Constant  and  the  Mayflower,  animal  products,  fishes 
and  textiles,  foods,  musical  instruments,  costumes,  ceramics,  historical 
collections,  graphic  arts  (Professor  Roose,  a  German  expert,  declares 
this  collection  unique,  and  says  probably  it  stands  alone  in  the  workl), 
materia  medica,  department  of  ethnology,  i)rehistoric  anthropology, 
oriental  antiquities,  religious  ceremonials,  American  aboriginal  i)ottery, 
department  of  mammals,  of  birds,  birds'  eggs,  reptiles,  etc.;  fishes, 
vertebrate  fossils,  molUisks,  insects,  marine  invertebrates,  comi)arative 
anatomy,  including  homologies,  general  and  special,  such  as  the 
mounted  skeleton  of  the  man  and  horse,  the  skull  and  teeth  of  the 
horse,  domestic;  numerous  composition  of  the  human  body,  and  this  on 
to  the  end,  of  which  even  the  instructive  enumeration  is  here  impossible. 
The  whole  was  so  distinctly  labeled  as  to  make  it  especially  intelligible. 
How  much  teachers  of  the  country  carrieil  away  for  use  in  schools  no 
one  can  tell.  No  one  can  examine  this  vast  exhibit  without  feeling 
how  faithfully  the  purpose  of  the  founder  of  the  Smithsonian  is  being 
carried  out.  The  colonial  collections  and  the  representatives  of  condi- 
tions of  life  in  the  other  American  Republics  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  tlie  building. 

The  Indian  Office  illustrated  its  school  work  among  the  Indians  in  a 
building  specially  pre])ared  for  the  puriK)se.  Here  representatives  of 
difterent  Indian  schools,  teachers  and  pupils,  followed  each  other  in 
illustrating  their  school  exercises  in  daily  operation;  here  were  also 
many  articles  connected  with  Indian  life. 

The  small  space  assigned  to  the  Ihireau  of  Education  was  the  center 

of  educational  study  by  experts  in  education,  both  American  and  for- 

eign.    Here  were  its  publicatiowa,  Ye\)0\\.^,  v^uuual  and  special,  its  cir- 
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culars  of  iuformation,  and  bulletius,  covering  all  phases  of  education  in 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  giving  in  the  form  of  statistical  tables  graphic 
and  descriptive  teit,  together  with  articles  by  the  ablest  writers  on 
education.  Here  was  information  for  the  student  of  education  to  be 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  exhibition ;  showing  the  office  to  be  a  veri- 
table educational  exchange  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  United  States 
indeed;  while  drawing  its  information  so  largely  from  the  United 
States,  it  also  gathers  all  of  value  from  other  lands,  and  is  responsive 
to  the  inquiries  of  all  visitors.  By  the  aid  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  repi*esented  by  Melvil  Dewey,  A.  M.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
secretary  of  the  board  of  regents  for  that  State  and  State  librarian, 
the  library  as  an  educational  agency,  8ui>plemental  and  helpful,  to  all 
instructive,  was  very  fully  represented.  Here  was  a  model  library  of 
6,000  volumes,  installed  in  the  modern  stack  system  of  shelves;  here 
was  library  architecture,  furniture,  binding,  indexing,  cataloguing,  and 
administration  complete,  together  witli  a  person  in  charge  to  answer 
imiuiries.  Secondary  schools  were  represented  by  photographs,  cata- 
logues, and  reports;  colleges  and  universities  were  shown  by  photo- 
graphs and  catalogues;  educational  periodicals  in  gi-eat  variety;  school 
architectures,  exteriors  and  interiors;  in  school  furniture,  specimens  and 
models  showing  its  growth;  school  apparatus,  etc.,  including  models 
for  illustrating  complete  methods;  school  superintendents,  as  set  forth 
in  State  and  local  reports;  the  school,  as  seen  in  operation  in  photo- 
graphs; school  savings  banks,  documents  illustrating  their  methods  and 
progress;  time  schedules,  including  mechanical  appliance  used  in  the 
University  of  Kansas  in  arranging  hours  for  recitations,  lectures,  etc. 

The  Alaska  public  schools,  which  have  been  under  the  Bureau  from 
the  first  as  organized  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  appointed  by  the 
Comnussioner  an'd  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  general 
agent  for  education  in  Alaska,  were  shown  by  photographs  of  gTounds, 
buildings,  and  pupils,  and  by  a  variety  of  specimens  of  puj^ils'  work. 
This  is  a  unique  feature  of  the  working  influence  of  the  Bureau.  From 
the  acquisition  of  that  distant  territory  the  United  States  were  pledged 
by  solemn  treaty  to  provide  for  the  natives  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
our  citizens.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  for  1870  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  nothing  substantial  had  been  done  to  dis- 
charge these  obligations.  Year  alter  year  attention  was  called  in  the 
annual  report  to  this  great  neglect. 

Even  the  enterprise  of  American  missionaries  did  not  enter  the  Ter- 
ritory. Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  a  most  heroic  minister  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  had  advertised  in  vain  for  some  one  to  enter  the  field 
until  he  secured  Mrs.  McFarland,  who  had  been  in  the  Indian  service, 
and  he  led  the  way  and  located  her  as  teacher  at  Fort  Wrangel.  Con- 
gress was  long  heedless  of  all  api)eals  for  legislation  until  Uon.  Ben- 
jamin narrison  entered  the  Seniite,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Territories  took  up  the  subject,  and  secured  the  ^;\.§»^^^'5i.  <^1  \x\s^^^ 
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iiig  a  limited  form  of  Territorial  goverument  to  that  neglected  couutry. 
Under  this  legislation  schools  were  authorized,  and  their  organization 
and  management  have  been  directed  by  this  Bureau.  Fortunately  no 
wars  have  occurred  with  the  natives,  nor  has  the  policy  of  feeding  on 
the  reservations  been  adopted,  which,  misapplied,  has  so  delayed  the 
development  of  American  aborigines  elsewhere.  Schools  as  initiative 
of  Government  action  are  likely  not  only  to  save  the  native  population 
from  destruction,  but  to  make  them  an  element  of  intelligence  and 
strength  and  the  means  of  producing  wealth. 

The  whole  educational  exhibit  has  been  made  more  attractive  to 
visitors  by  the  courteous  explanjitions  of  Mr.  Parks,  the  attendant  in 
charge.  No  visitor,  unless  he  carefully  examine  the  publications  of  the 
Bureau,  would  suspect  the  influence  the  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  its  Com- 
missioner, has  had  u[)on  all  others  either  of  educational  congresses  or 
educational  collections  in  the  Columbian  Exposition.  In  his  office  and 
at  his  hand  were  the  addresses  of  all  the  educational  systems,  State 
and  city  institutions,  of  every  grade  in  the  United  States;  nay,  moi:e, 
all  the  chief  educational  agencies,  ministries,  and  institutions  in  the 
world  over.  Little  has  been  said  of  how  aiitive  and  earnest  his  efforts 
have  been  to  secure  proper  attention  to  the  exhibition  of  education,  to 
assure  it  proper  si)ace,  to  secure  for  it  the  proi)er  consideration  of  edu- 
cators in  this  and  other  countries  by  letters  and  circulars,  and  by  the 
approval  of  such  measures  as  the  celebration  of  Columbus  Day,  pro- 
moted so  efficiently  by  the  Youth's  Companion  newspaper. 

SOME   SPECIAL   EXHIBITS. 

THE   BUSINESS  EDUCATION   EXHIBIT. 

In  this  exhibit  a  good  number  of  the  best  business  colleges  in  the 
country  united  and  sought  to  make  an  ideal  presentation  of  their  work. 
Si)eaking  of  it  Professor  Soule  said:  "The  combined  exhibit  is  insti- 
tuted upon  a  grander  scale  than  was  ever  undertaken  before  by  business 
colleges,  and  it  is  made  in  such  a  liberal  and  catholic  spirit  by  those 
engaged  therein  as  Avill  bring  honor  to  their  names  and  as  will  redound 
to  the  good  of  practical  educatioJi,  and  to  all  business  schools  indis- 
criminately." The  object  of  the  exhibit  has  been  declared  to  be  to 
show  the  results  of  what  is  known  as  business  education;  first,  to 
exhibit  the  original  work  as  shown  in  the  still  form,  and  next  to  exhibit 
the  living  product  in  the  educated  student  himself,  as  shown  in  the 
active  form.  The  original  work  consists  mainly  of  books  of  accounts, 
where  are  shown  the  records  of  business  transiictions  written  by  the 
student,  together  with  the  papers  and  correspondence  pertaining  to  the 
same,  as  also  the  phonographic  outlines  of  matter  taken  from  dictation 
with  typewritten  transcription  set  oft'.  In  addition  to  this,  some  of  the 
schools  have  very  i)roperly  i^resonted  written  lessons  in  English  and 
carefully  arranged  mathematical  solutions.  In  the  active  exhibit  the 
real  boys  and  girls  are  at  work  there  in  their  attainments,  the  product 
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of  the  scUools.  Some  of  them  are  keeping  books — real  books — contain- 
ing the  records  of  real  transactions;  others  are  making  out  bills  of 
purchase  and  writing  letters — real  bills  and  real  letters — pertaining 
to  real  business  that  is  occurring  daily  with  the  same  regularity  and 
fullness  of  detail  that  distinguishes  business  everywhere.  Dr.  Selim 
Peabody,  chief  of  department  of  liberal  arts,  has  said  the  exhibit  being 
collective  has  no  competitor,  and  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  hs 
unique,  comprehensive,  complete,  and,  for  every  reason,  admirable.  It 
illustrates  the  excellent  results  which  may  be  secured  in  a  collective 
exhibit,  using  time,  money,  and  skill  to  the  best  advantage. 

INSTRUCTION   IN   HOME   BUILDING. 

A  happy  thought  came  to  the  social  economical  science  committee  of 
the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  Philadelphia  when  the  association  decided 
to  erect  on  the  exhibition  grounds  at  Chicago  a  workingman's  house  as 
a  model  for  the  study  of  visitors. 

Every  American  is  interested  thai  his  country  should  be  a  land  of 
homes.  The  late  census  made  an  investigation  never  before  made  into 
farm  and  home  proprietorship  in  the  several  States  and  Territories. 
The  condition  of  the  family  is  the  measure  of  civilization.  If  society 
is  to  advance,  the  solitary  must  be  set  apart  in  families.  The  heart 
delights  to  think  that  there  is  no  place  like  home.  The  home  tills  a 
large  place  in  all  progressive  civilization.  How  often  it  is  the  theme 
of  poetry.     Says  Thompson : 

Hume  is  the  resort 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace,  and  plenty;  where 
Siipportinjj:  and  snpport-ed,  polished  friends 
And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss. 

The  ladies  of  Philadelphia,  in  carrying  out  their  plan,  attempted 
nothing  fanciful.  Phil  ulelphia,  noted  as  a  city  of  homes,  furnished 
them  the  model. 

The  house  was  built  in  brick,  and  was  an  exact  counterpart  of  many 
occupied  by  the  workingmen  of  their  city.  There  was  no  ^attempt  at 
palatial  conditions,  and  while  utility  and  health  were  consulted  at 
every  turn,  there  was  careful  regard  for  taste.  The  ground  and  eleva- 
tion plans  were  i)repared  and  could  be  obtained  by  those  who  sought 
then). 

How  vast  this  interest  is  may  be  judged  by  the  investigations  of  the 
last  census. 

Of  the  12,690,152  families  in  the  whole  country  47.80  per  cent  own 
their  farms  and  homes  and  52.20  per  cent  hire;  and  of  the  families 
owning  their  farms  and  homes  27.97  per  cent  have  incumbrfince  thereon 
and  72.03  per  cent  no  incumbrance.  Among  100  families,  on  the  aver- 
age, 52  hire  their  farms  and  homej?,  35  own  free  of  incumbrance,  and  13 
own  subject  to  incumbrance.  The  number  of  resident  owners  of  land 
in  the  United  States  is  6,066,417  plus  such  a  numbev  ot  \^w^vy^wvs^%  ^^sss 
may  he  living  iu  tenant  families. 
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The  farm  fiimilies  number  4,767,179,  of  which  65.92  x)er  cent  own  their 
farms  and  34.08  per  cent  hire,  while  of  the  o>vning  families  28J^  jier  cent 
have  incumbrance  on  their  fanns  and  71.78  per  cent  have  non^^  in 
1880  25.56  x)er  cent  of  the  farms  were  hireil.  Among  100  farm  &milie8y 
on  the  average,  34  hire  their  farms,  47  own  free  of  incumbrance,  and  19 
own  subject  to  incumbrance. 

.  The  results  for  the  7,922,973  home  families  are  that  36.90  per  cent  own 
their  homes  and  63.10  i)er  cent  hire  them,  while  of  the  owning  fam- 
ilies 27,70  per  oent  own  their  homes  subject  to  incumbrance  and  72.30 
per  cent  free.  One  hundred  home  families  on  the  average  contain  63 
that  hire  their  liomes,  27  that  own  free  of  incumbrance,  and  10  that  own 
subject  to  incumbrance. 

The  cities  and  towns  of  8,000  to  100,000  population  are  aggregated 
for  the  1,749,579  home  families  that  live  in  them,  and  of  these  families 
35.96  per  cent  own  their  liomes  and  64.04  per  cent  hire,  while  of  the 
owning  families  34.11  jier  cent  own  subject  to  incumbrance  and  65.89 
per  cent  without  incumbrance.  Ih  100  home  families,  on  the  average, 
64  hire  their  homes,  24  own  free  of  incumbrance,  and  12  own  subject  to 
incumbrance. 

In  the  cities  that  contain  over  100,000  population  there  are  1,948,834 
home  families,  of  which  22.83  i^er  cent  own  their  homes  and  77  J 7  per 
cent  hire,  while  of  the  owning  families  37.80  per  cent  own  subject  ta 
incumbrance,  and  62.20  per  cent  free  of  incumbrance.  In  100  home 
families  in  these  cities,  on  the  average,  77  hire  their  homes,  14  own  free 
of  incumbrance,  and  9  own  under  incumbrance. 

KXHIHLT  on  THK   BAJRONT  DS   UIBi^CU   TILA.DK   SCHOOLS. 

Thes'^  schools  bear  the  name  of  the  well-known  ijhilanthropist.  The 
object  of  the  schools  is  to  teach  Jewish  boys  and  men  who  have  arrived 
from  Kussia  and  Jioumania  such  trades  as  arc  likely  to  aiibrd  them  a 
living- — not  to  make  them  finished  mechanics,  for  that  would  require 
too  nuicli  time,  but  to  impart  to  them  sufficient  knowledge  to  make 
them  "handy  men''  in  shoi)s,  where  they  can  continue  their  education, 
and  eventually  become  master  workmen  in  their  emi^loyments.  The 
fund  supplies  them  with  money,  when  necessary,  to  enter  trades  unions, 
so  as  not  to  in  any  manner  conflict  with  organized  labor. 

The  exhibit  contained  specimens  in  carpentry,  ironwork,  house  and 
sign  painting,  turning,  carving,  artistic  metal  work,  electroplating, 
plumbing,  and  gas  fitting. 

Those  who  attend  the  day  classes  and  have  no  means  of  support  are 
boarded  by  the  fund  and  are  re(j[uired  to  attend  the  evening  English 
classes.  The  course  of  studies  occui)y  from  four  to  six  months,  accord- 
ing to  ability  and  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils,  and  they 
are  placed  in  shox:)S,  to  become  self- supporting.  Large  numbers  have 
already  found  a  ready  welcome  in  some  of  the  best  shops  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere.     Transportation,  when  needed,  is  given  to  them  by  the 
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fund,  and  they  thus  become  meclianics,  with  an  honorable  living  nearly 
always  assured  them. 

Inquiries  can  be  addressed  to  general  agent  of  the  fiind  A.  S.  Solo- 
mons, 45  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

EDUCATIOX   OF  THE   DEFECTIVE   CLASSES,    FEEBLE-MINDED,    DEAF,    AND   WLIXD. 

Several  countries  exhibited  some  of  the  wonk  done  in  education  for 
the  defective  classes,  but  no  foreign  country  showed  the  evidences  of 
progress  furnished  from  the  United  States.  Elsewheie,  in  the  main, 
the  education  of  these  classes  has  been  treated  as  a  charity  and  left  to 
the  uncertainties  of  private  efforts.  In  America,  the  institutions  for 
their  benefit  were  early,  unfortunately,  called  asylums,  but  wisely  their 
administration  was  made  one  of  public  concern  and  of  public  exjieuse 
— became  a  part  of  pubXie  provision  for  education,  fi-om  which  none  are 
to  be  excluded  and  in  which  all  are  to  share  according  to  their  ability. 
These  exhibits  were  both  collective  and  by  institutions.  In  the  collec- 
tive exhibit  for  the  deaf  25  institutious  participated  aud  in  that  for 
the  blind  9  were  represented,  offering  admirable  opportunities  for 
critical  study.  Here  were  plans  of  grounds,  exterior  and  inttu'ior 
views  of  buildings,  deseriptious  of  administration,  specimens  of  appli- 
ances, especially  of  the  most  improved,  together  with  the  work  of 
students  in  great  variety,  both  in  letters  and  in  manual  training.  It 
waaa  delight;  to  see  how  education  has  been  made  to  introduce  these 
unfortunate  classes  into  so  large  a  share  of  the  life  of  thgse  given 
normal  powers  of  uiud^  or  speech,  hearing,  or  sight.  ^^  What  hath 
God  wrought ! "  Their  lives  need  no  longer  be  so  apart  from  others,  so 
restricted  in  occupation,  eujoyment,^  and  growth,  or  so  great  a  burden 
to  others.  If  dependent  on  themselves,  they  have  the  means  of  self- 
supi>brt  and  comfort.  They  may  shai'e  in  the  current  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  life  of  others.  The  Brailie  inventions,  originated 
in  the  Illinois  institutions  for  the  blind,  have  added  greatly  to  their 
facilities  in  the  use  of  letters  both  for  purposesof  printing  and  writing. 

The  library  for  the  biind,  printed  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  at  the  expense 
of  a  fund  provided  by  a  grant  from  the  United  States  Treasury,  and 
distributed  pro  rata  to  each  Congressional  district  in  the  nation,  is  a 
provision  for  their  intelligence  as  beneficent  as  it  is  beautiful.  The  Dr. 
Moon  (of  England)  system  for  the  home  learning  and  reading  of  the 
blind  is  fvlso  doing  great  service.  Many  are  familiar  with  the  work  so 
efficient  in  all  tlie  departments,  but  especially  accomplishing  so  great 
results  in  music  in  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Westow 
street,  Upper  Norwood,  S.  E.,  London,  England,  founded  and  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  F.  J.  Campbell,  Ph.  D.,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  United 
States,  himself  blind.  The  work  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  fitly 
crownetl  by  the  exhibit  of  Gallaudet  College,  located  at  Kendall  Green, 
Washington,  I).  C,  a  national  college  of  excellent  standards,  and  tlie 
only  institution  of  this  grade  of  instruction  fov  t\iCi  *i^^l  \v^Wvvi.^vs^^^ 
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founded  and  conducted  at  national  expense  under  E.  M.  Gallaudet, 
LL.  D.,  president.  The  exhibit  also  reminded  the  observer  of  the  intro- 
duction of  deaf-mute  instruction  into  our  country  by  theelder  Gallaudet 
The  exhibit  of  75  volumes  of  the  volta  bureau,  sustained  by  the  muuili- 
cence  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone,  and  under  i 
the  directitm  of  Hon.  John  Hitts,  illustrated  the  good  work  it  is  doing,  j 
The  imi)rovements  in  teaching  visible  speech  were  specially  illustrated 
in  the  school  under  Miss  M.  C.  Gowen.     (Which  see.) 

THK   EXHIBIT   OF   THE   ALLIANCE   ISKAl^LITK    UNIVERSELLE. 

• 

This  exhibit  was  in  care  of  Joseph  Biefeld,  of  Chicago,  and  was  sent 
from  the  central  office  in  Paris  in  care  of  the  ^ew  York  branch,  of 
which  A.  S.  Solomons,  45  Broadway,  Kew  York,  is  president.  The 
exhibit  showed  something  of  the  work  of  pupils  and  the  plans  and 
literature  of  the  society. 

In  1800  this  i)hi  Ian  trophic  organization  was  formed  at  Paris,  and 
to-day  it  numbers  40,(K)0  members,  of  every  nation,  united  in  a  central 
committee  that  meets  at  Paris.  In  addition,  it  has  two  cooi>erative 
societies  that  work  upon  tlie  same  plan  and  may  be  practically  called  a 
part  of  the  main  organization — the  Anglo  Jewish  Association  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Israelitische  Allianz  of  Vienna. 

It  is  emphatically  a  benevolent  society  in  the  broader  sense,  having 
no  political  or  religious  bearing  in  any  direct  way.  It  aims  to  promote 
the  emancypation  and  moral  progress  of  the  Jewish  people  in  countries 
where  they  are  still  denied  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  extends  sud 
to  those  who  suffer  socially  and  politically  by  reason  of  their  being 
Jews.  As  stated  in  its  original  address,  the  alliance  is  to  defend  the 
honor  of  Judaism  whenever  attacked,  to  encourage  labor  and  useful 
trades  and  professions,  to  fight  against  ignorance  and  vice  due  to  base- 
less prejudice,  to  promote  by  peaceful  means  the  emancipation  of 
brethren  still  opi)ressed  by  exceptional  legislation,  and  to  perfect  gen- 
eral freedom  by  intellectual  and  moral  regeneration. 

Its  work  for  the  past  thirty-two  years  has  been  steadily  in  the  line 
thus  prefigured.  It  has  avoided  religious  discussion  and  political 
interference.  It  has  endeavored  to  raise  the  standing  of  oppressed 
Israel  wherever  located,  by  making  them,  in  sympathy  with  the  nations 
with  whom  they  were  dwelling,  as  patriotic  as  their  neighbors,  so  that 
the  mistakes  of  sectarianism  could  not  be  charged  against  the  schools 
that  the  alliance  was  developing.  In  Turkey,  the  x)upils  are  taught 
the  language,  history,  and  geography  of  Turkey;  in  Bulgaria  and  Iloa- 
mania,  the  pupils  are  taught  the  history  and  geograi)liy  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  in  Morocco  the  pupils  of  the  schools  at  Tangiers,  Tetuan,  and 
Fez  rival  the  Moorish  children  in  their  eagerness  to  be  informed  about 
the  history  and  development  of  this  ancient  domain.  While  insisting 
on  the  familiarity  of  its  pupils  with  the  history  and  genius  of  Judaism^  it 
admonishes  them  unfailingly  to  be  patriotic;  to  be  French  in  France, 
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German  in  Germany,  English  in  English  colonies.  Its  aim  is  to  level 
the  barriers  that  separate  the  Jews  from  other  peoples,  to  make  Juda- 
ism a  living  creed,  not  a  x>olitical  division. 

Education  is  thus  the  sole  work  of  the  alliance — teaching  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  in  the  language  and  traditions  of  the 
country  of  their  birth,  that  they  shall  not  bo  strangers  within  their 
own  land,  and  teaching  tolerance  to  the  representatives  of  authority  in 
regions  where  benighted  prejudice  and  restrictive  laws  still  subject  the 
Jews  to  harsh  treatment  and  grievous  wrong. 

As  soon  as  the  central  committee  learns  of  any  act  of  oppression 
due  to  the  revival  of  antiquated  laws  or  the  enactment  of  new  legisla- 
tion opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  its  secretary  api>eals  to  the  better 
sense  of  the  government  through  the  local  press,  and  tries  to  reach  the 
ears  of  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action  by  timely  presentation  of 
liberal  ideas  and  argument.    The  i)ress  has  been  its  noblest  champion. 

The  alliance  is  recognized  for  its  peaeeful  humanit^irian  mission  in 
all  liberal  governments. 

.  The  alliance  schools  are  established  along  the  Mediterranean,  sx)read 
in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  are  to  be  found  in  Asia,  and  are  flourishing  in 
Morocco.  Instead  of  the  narrow  and  ill-ventilated  Talmud  Torah, 
these  schools  are  commodious,  airy,  and  under  modern  methods,  with 
teachers  trained  to  give  varied  instruction.  Everywhere  the  establish- 
ment of  these  schools  has  inspired  in  neighboring  classes  and  sects 
respect  for  the  Jews,  and  they  are  used  as  models  for  others  to  follow 
in  reorganizing  their  systems  of  instruction. 

In  addition  to  the  general  education  of  the  children,  they  acquire 
practical  knowledge  in  trades  and  agriculture;  the  girls  are  taught 
housework  and  needlework.  Each  school  has  a  library  of  over  300 
volumes.  In  the  Jerusalem  school  there  are  six  workshops,  for  uphols- 
tery, tailoring,  shoeniaking,  turning,  etc. 

In  the  Jaffa  Agricultural  School,  formed  in  1870,  the  Porte  leased  1340 
hectares  of  tine  land  at  a  nominal  rent,  the  lease  to  extend  indefinitely, 
So  much  has  this  school  grown,  that  a  recent  report  gives  a  glowing 
description  of  the  state  of  the  buildings,  the  large  products  of  the  farms, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  pupils.  They  raise  oxen,  sheep,  hv>rses,  mules, 
pigeons,  etc.  The  annual  output  of  oranges  is  large.  Among  the 
the  pupils  are  20  gardeners,  10  winegrowers,  and  carpenters,  tanners, 
and  blacksmiths.  There  are  100  pupils  in  all,  50  being  Eussian  exiles, 
the  rest  natives  of  Turkey  and  Koumania.  On  leaving  the  school 
graduati's  receive  a  subvention  of  nearly  1,000  francs.  These  graduates 
find  ready  work  as  directors  of  other  schools  and  farms  in  the  East  and 
in  the  Argentine.  The  expenses  of  the  school  for  this  year  reach 
98,000  francs.     The  assured  income  will  not  reach  75,000  francs. 

There  are  reported  enrolled  in  all  the  schools — boys,  8,888;  girls, 
4,445. 
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SCHOOL   SAVINGS    TANKS. 

The  rapidity  witli  which  extrorne  poverty  swells  up  its  victims  is  one 
of  the  startling  facts  in  social  science.  The  public  school,  acrting  upon 
every  child^  must  be  the  great  public  agency  for  the  arrest  of  this  evil. 
If  every  child  can  bo  trained  to  save,  as  well  as  given  the  knowledge 
and  habits  which  assure  his  earning,  much  will  be  done  toward  saving 
the  very  poor  from  the  temptations  and  suflferings  of  i»overty.  SchcKil 
savings  banks  have  already  yielded  exeollent  results  in  this  direction. 
They  have  been  most  extensively  adopted  in  lU'lgium  and  France.  In 
Belgium, in  1889,  there  were  reported  r>,2r)l)  of  these  banks,  with  212,037 
depositors,  to  whom  were  due  $78,213.42.  In  France  there  were 
reported  in  188723,371  savings  banks,  with  101,387  depositors,  to  whom 
were  due  .?2,42 1,229.02.  Tliey  were  introduced  into  this  country  by 
J.  H.  Thiry,  esq.,  when  commissioner  of  the  schools  of  Long  Island 
City,  y.  Y.  His  elforts  from  that  date  have  received  the  approval 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Kducation  suul  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  American  educators.  It  appeared  from  the  data  furnished  in 
the  exhibition  that  they  had  been  adopted  in  78  dift*er<Mit  districts  or 
cities,  in  which  tiiere  were  reported  33,810  depositors,  who  had  dei>osited 
8345,043.52.  Mr.  Thiry  acts  on  the  principle  that  method  is  the  arith- 
metic of  success.  Mr.  A.  E.  Winship,  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, remarks :  "  M.  de  Molance  has  been  the  greatest  promoter  of  school 
savings  banks  in  France.  It  is  found  advisable  in  the  elementary 
schools  there  to  have  the  deposit  received  at  least  twice  a  week,  and 
even  a  daily  opportunity  is  better." 

It  is  now  thought  that  the  best  time  to  receive  deposits  is  for  fifteen 
minutes  before  the  afternoon  session  daily.  In  this  way  not  much  time 
is  required,  and  some  of  the  lifleen  minutes  can  bo  used  for  other 
things.  There  should  be  regularity  and  iiromptness  in  the  meeting  of 
appointments  for  the  receii)t  of  funds.  The  school  savings  bank  pre- 
vents waste  of  pennies,  prevents  the  formation  of  habits  of  buying 
candies,  gum,  etc.  The  inlluence  of  the  economy  is  seen  in  all  things, 
even  in  the  care  of  clothing  an<l  school  property.  There  should  be  no 
emphasis  placed  upon  large  dt»posits;  there  should  be  no  reports  of  the 
largest  deposits.    The  aim  is  to  have  the  principle  empliasi/jMl. 

The  school  deposits  should  go  to  the  regular  savings  bank  at  least 
on(!e  a  week.  If  this  is  done  on  Friday  the  books  will  be  ready  for 
distributicm  to  pupils  on  Monday.  It  is  a  vuluable '*])usiness  train- 
ing" for  the  teacher  and  is  worth  all  it  costs.  In  France  the  school 
savings  is  in  every  grade,  from  the  lowest  i)rimary  to  the  highest. 

The  scho(d  savings  bank  tends  to  prevent  i^auperisni,  crime,  sickness, 
prodigality,  and  various  vices,  and  to  njake  children  thrifty,  orderly, 
frngal,  econoinical,  discriminating  in  each  use*,  of  money.  It  has  its 
inlluence  u])on  all  phases  ot  economy  in  tinuj  and  virtne  as  well  as 
nu>ney. 
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TUE  PROGRESS  AND  EXTENT  OF  TEMPERANCE  EDUCATION.' 

During  the  twelve  years  prior  to  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition 
the  school  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to 
the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  other  narcotics^  canfie  into 
great  i)roininence  as  a  preventive  measure  for  the  vice  of  int«mi)erance. 
By  State  enactment,  as  indicated  by  the  above  map,  it  has  been  made 
a  mandatory  branch  for  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  38  of  the  44 
States  of  the  Unite<l  States,  and  by  act  of  Congress,  for  all  pupils  in 
all  schools  under  Federal  control,  including  tliose  in  the  Territories, 
national,  military,  and  naval  academies,  and  the  Indian  and  colored 
schools.  The  distinctive  feature  common  to  all  these  laws  is  the 
emphasis,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
of  the  nature  and  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system. 

The  provin('ial  parliaments  of  the  ("anadian  provinces,  either  by  act 
of  parliament  or  by  order  of  the  provincial  boards  of  education,  have 
made  the  same  study  obligatory  in  the  public  schooh^  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

The  Parliament  of  Sweden  has  also  enacted  laws  which  make  scien- 
tific or  ph^'siological  tcmpcran<!e  a  part  of  the  public  education  of 
Sweden. 

A  large,  well  graded,  and  authentic  s(!hool  literature,  with  methods 
of  study  founded  on  modern  pedagogical  ideas,  has  been  prwluced,  and 
was,  with  copies  of  the  laws  requiring  this  study,  on  exhibit  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  Throughout  all  Christendom  there  is  a  spirit 
of  interested  incjuiry  concerning  this  "Educational  method  for  the  pre- 
vention of  intemi^erance."  Hence  a  reiwrt  of  the  educational  forces 
represented  at  the  Exposition,  forces  which  are  destined  to  influence 
character  and  shape  individual  and  national  destiny,  would  be  incom- 
plete should  it  omit  the  temperance  educational  movement.  Therefore 
an  examination  was  ordered  of  all  the  pupil  work  in  physiology  on 
exhibit,  in  order  that,  in  so  far  as  that  wimld  indicate,  an  idea  might  be 
gained  of  the  real  progress  of  the  study  in  the  s<;hoolH  of  the  States 
under  this  legislation. 

In  estimating  the  following  report  of  this  examination  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  States  did  not  in  every  instance  send  to  the 
Exposition  samples  of  work  in  all  branches  pursued  iji  their  schools; 
and,  as  in  only  a  few  instances  was  there  any  special  effort  made  to 
secure  samiiles  of  school  work  in  tliis  branch,  its  absence  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  neglect  or  indifference.  Ii?  this  report  honorable  mention 
is  given  only  to  papers  that  sliow  not  only  a  knowledge  of  structure 
and  function,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  the  con  sequencers  of  the  violation 
of  hygieni(^  law  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics. 


•I'or  tlio  i«Mli»\\iii;i  <'Xtractaml  caivl'ul  jsiiivty  of  tin-  |»n»;;ru8s  and  rxtont  ol  ti'iiiiH'raiic«.C(Iii<'ati<m 
US  fxhiintt'tl  hy  Vr>,.  Mixry  \l.  Hunt.  I  jim  indi-btCMl  to  Wta.  SuKnu  M.  IK  Fry,  Pli.  J)..  <»iit«  of  thu  most 
eOicieut  of  the  board  ul  JuilgcM  of  depaTUuoiit  L. 
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The  pupil  work  of  each  State  was  examined  with  reference  to  its 
compliance  with  the  law  of  that  State.  As  these  laws  differ  in  some 
particulars,  a  brief  digest  of  the  law  applying  is  placed  before  each 
report.  The  reports  of  the  pupil  work  in  the  different  States  are  given 
in  the  order  in  which  the  laws  requiring  such  work  were  enacted. 

VKKMONT. 

The  scientific  temperance  education  law  was  enacted  in  1882,  with 
strengthening  amendments  in  188G,  requiring  physiological  temper- 
ance to  be  taught  orally  to  all  pui)ils  in  the  schools  as  thoroughly  as 
other  brandies  to  pupils  who  are  not  able  to  read,  with  text-books  in 
the  hands  of  pupils  who  are  able  to  reail;  text- books  to  give  at  least 
one-fourth  of  their  space  to  temperance  matter,  and  those  for  the  high- 
est grade  of  graded  schools  at  least  20  i)ages.  Examination  of  teach- 
ers required  upon  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  and 
their  effects  ui>on  the  human  system.  Penalty  attached  for  nonen- 
forceineut  of  the  law. 

Fupll  work. — Pupil  work  was  exhibited  from  several  towns,  including 
Cabot  and  Newfane;  this  showed  positive  teachings  against  alcoholic 
drinks,  especially  the  lighter  liquors,  and  against  tobacco. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1883,  with  strengthening  amendments  added 
in  1880.  It  reriuires  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  physiology  and 
hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  narcotics 
and  their  eflects  ux)on  the  human  system,  as  thorouglily  as  other 
branches,  with  text-books  that  meet  the  established  standard  (see  fore- 
going map)  in  the  hands  of  pux)ils  able  to  read.  Examination  of 
teachers  required ;  penalty  for  nonenforcement  of  law. 

Pupil  icork. — State  normal  school. — Physiology  as  required  by  law  is 
taught  in  this  State  normal  school  and  in  the  normal  training  schools. 

No  student  work  from  this  institution  on  exhibit. 

Public  schools. — The  late  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hon. 
F.  S.  Finch,  in  charge  of  the  exhibit,  reports  the  study  universally 
taught  as  the  law  requires.  Thirteen  cities  and  villages  sent  pupil 
work.  Those  from  the  Quincy  schools  seemed  to  be  most  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law. 

NEW   IIAMPSIIIKE. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1883,  making  this  a  mandatory  study  *Mn  all 
mixed  schools  and  in  all  graded  schools  above  the  primary  grade.-- 

Teachers  receiving  certiticates  must  pass  an  examination  on  the  .sub- 
ject. 

Pupil  work. — Normal  school. — This  study  is  pursued  in  the  State  nor- 
mal and  training  schools.  The  pupil  work  exhibited  from  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  of  the  normal  traiulug  tscUoolwvji^  Vax^^^Vj  ^^^^^^kXKivKNs::;^, 
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PttbUc  scliooU, — The  iniblic  scliools,  iiicliuling  those  of  Nashua  and 
Portsmoutli,  exhibited  i)iii)il  work  which  was  chiefly  atiatoiiiicul,  with 
little  or  no  hygiene  or  any  adequate  treatment  of  the  nature  and  effects 
of  alcoliolic  drinks  and  narcotics. 

NEW  YO«K. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1881,  requiring  instruction  on  this  subject  to 
bo  given  to  all  pupils  in  all  schools  under  State  control,  and  the  exami- 
nation of  teachers  in  the  same. 

Puinl  icork. — Puhlic  schools. — The  eilucational  exhibit  of  this  State 
reports  physiological  work  from  140  cities,  towns,  and  institutions. 
That  examined  showed  descriptions  of  structural  physiology,  rather 
than  a  presentation  of  the  more  important  subject  of  hygiene,  includ- 
ing the  nature  and  eftects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics. 

The  fact  that  there  were  no  text-books  ready  for  the  use  of  ]m])ils  iu 
all  grades  when  the  law  in  this  State  was  enacted  was  a  great  hindrance 
to  its  promi>t  enforcement.  That  so  many  towns  and  cities  sent  in 
exhibits  of  pupil  work  is  an  evidence  of  an  increasing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  complete  enforcement  of  the  law  in  all  schools  as  required. 

Physiology  is  one  of  the  reciuired  studies  for  the  ai*ademic  credentials 
issued  by  the  State  of  2sew  York.  Kxaminations  for  these  credentials 
include  questions  on  the  elfects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

RIIOT>I<:    laLAXD. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  18S1,  requiring  this  study  of  all  pupils  iu  all 
schools.    No  penalty  attached. 

No  exhibit  of  physiology  pupil  work  of  any  kind  at  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition. 

rEXNSYLVANlA. 

The  hiw  was  enacted  in  1885,  requiring  this  study  of  all  pupils  in  all 
public,  schools  aiul  institutions  to  be  taught  as  thoroughly  as  other 
bran(!lios.  Examination  of  teachers  required;  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
public  money  for  nonenlorcement  of  law. 

Fupil  work, — Xonnal  schools. — Seven  of  the  thirteen  normal  schools 
had  exhibits  to  a  limited  extent.  Only  two  had  i)hysiology  exhibits, 
both  (m  ])urely  anatomical  subjects. 

rithlic  .schools. — Tiicie  was  a  very  general  exhibit  of  pu]nl  work  on 
this  subject  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  Among  these  was 
work  from  the  schools  of  West  (^M^ster,  Pittsburg,  P>ryn  Mawr,  and 
Philadelphia.  That  from  the  Newton  girls'  combined  school  of  Phila- 
deli>liia,  for  skill  in  anatomical  drawings,  full  and  clear  description  of 
structure  and  hygiene  of  the  organs  described,  and  for  the  clear  descrip- 
tion of  the  physical,  nuMital,  and  moral  elVects  following  the  use  of  alco- 
holic drinks,  deserves  honorable  mention. 

Tlic  exhibit  of  pupil  work  in  the  fourth  grade  of  the  Drexel  School 
descrvea  speeiul  commendation  for  statement  of  facts  concerning  the 
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orijrfn  and  nature  of  nleoliolic  drinks  and  their  effects  nimu  tlie  organs 
described.  The  hmguage  of  the  i)aper8  is  natural,  showing  them  to  be 
ail  expression  of  knowledge  and  logical  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils. 

MA  INK. 

The  temperance  education  law  of  Maine  was  enacted  in  1885.  It 
requires  this  study  of  all  pupils  in  all  schools  supported  by  public  iiioney, 
with  the  examination  of  teachers. 

Pupil  icorJc. — Xormal  schooh, — Physiology  is  taught  in  the  three 
State  normal  schools.  No  exhibit  of  work  from  any  except  Farming- 
ton;  that  chielly  anatomical  with  a  little  hygiene,  and  less  reference  to 
the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

State  college  at  Orono  is  under  this  law,  but  had  no  exhibit. 

Public  schooh, — Fourteen  towns  and  cities  sent  manuscript  pupil 
work  5  five  of  these  included  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1885.  It  requires  that  this  study  be  taught 
to  all  pupils  in  all  schools,  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches,  and  that 
teachers  pass  an  examination  on  the  subject  before  receiving  certilicates. 
Tenalty  attached  for  nonenforcement  of  the  law\ 

Pv2>i^  icork. — Xormal  Hchoola. — Five  normal  schools  and  the  reform 
schools  and  defective  class  schools  are  all  included  under  this  hiw.  No 
exhibit  of  i>hysiology  pupil  work  was  made  by  them. 

Public  schools, — Of  the  manuscript  physiology  work  from  this  State, 
including  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  the  work  of  the 
sixth  grade  of  the  l»ostou  schools,  as  well  as  that  from  the  grammar 
grade  of  the  Salem  Bentley  school,  and  from  the  West  Boylstou  high 
school,  deserves  commendation.  The  work  from  the  Jlyde  Park  schools 
deserves  honorable  mention.  The  course  and  methods  of  study  there 
adopted,  as  illustrated  by  the  pupil  work,  deserve  especial  mention. 
The  facts  taught  are  presented  in  a  manner  suited  to  each  grade,  aud 
the  subject  receives  enlarged  treatment  from  grade  to  grade. 

ALAIIAMA. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1885,  and  was  subsequently  reinforced  by 
strengthening  amendments  in  1891.  It  requires  this  study  of  all  pupils 
in  all  schools,  taught  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches,  with  text-books 
in  the  hands  of  pupils  able  to  read,  and  examination  of  teachers. 

There  was  no  exhibit  of  physiology  pui)il  work. 

WISCONSIN. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1885,  requiring  this  study  of  all  pupils  in  all 
schools;  also  the  examination  of  teachers. 

Pupil  icorl\ — Xormal  schools, — No  pupil  work  on  physiology  on 
exhibit  from  either  of  the  live  normal  schools. 
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Ptthlic  schools.— A  few  anatomical  charts  were  exhibited  by  some 
high  schools.  No  exhibit  of  pupil  work  on  hygiene  or  the  efi'ects  of 
alcohol  and  narcotics. 

MISBOUKI. 

In  1885  Missouri  enacted  a  permissive  temperance  education  law,  but 
required  the  examination  of  teachers  in  physiological  temperance. 

Pupil  icorJc. — Normal  schools. — There  was  no  physiology  pupil  work 
exhibited  by  any  of  the  six  State  normal  schools,  except  the  St 
Louis  normal  school^  the  papers  from  this  showed  commendable  les- 
sons on  the  eflccts  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

Public  schools. — The  physiology  exhibit  of  the  Kansas  City  Central 
high  school  deserves  honorable  mention  for  its  intelligent  discussion 
of  the  origin  of  alcohol  through  fermentation,  and  the  physical  effects 
of  this  beverage.  That  of  the  fourth  grade  of  the  Humboldt  and  Jef- 
ferson schools,  Kansas  City,  deserves  commendation. 

KANSAS. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1885,  requiring  this  study  of  all  pupils  in  all 
schools,  and  also  tlie  examination  of  teachers. 

Pupil  work — Normal  schools. — The  State  University,  the  agricul- 
tural college,  and  the  normal  school  are  under  this  law,  and  physio- 
logical temperance  is  in  their  courses  of  study.  The  normal  gives 
twenty  weeks  in  the  seventh  year  to  this  branch. 

Normal  institutes  are  held  in  each  county  four  weeks  of  each  year. 
Two  or  three  days  are  given  to  the  topic  of  hygiene,  including  the  con- 
sequences of  violating  hygienic  law  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and 
other  narcotics. 

Public  schools. — Some  manuscript  pupil  work  in  physiology  was  exhib- 
ited, all  of  which  included  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

The  superintendent  of  the  exhibit  reported  that  the  study  is 
thoroughly  taught  in  all  the  Kansas  schools  so  far  as  known,  and  that 
the  study  is  effecting  all  that  could  be  desired  in  giving  pupils  an  intel- 
ligent trend  toward  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco  and 
in  favor  of  obedience  to  all  laws  of  health. 

NEBKASKA. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1885,  requiring  this  study  of  all  pupils  in  all 
schools,  and  the  examination  of  teaithers. 

State  Universiti/. — llygirne  is  taught  in  every  course  of  study  in  this 
institution  and  is  pursued  froin  one  to  two  and  a  half  years.  No  pupil 
work  in  physioh)gy  exhibited. 

Normal  school, — Physiology,  including  hygiene  and  the  effects  of 
alcohol  and  narcotics,  is  in  the  course  of  study.  No  exhibit  of  physiology 
student  work. 
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Public  svhooh, — The  county  school  officials  of  10  ooimtios  reported 
"  Physiological  teini)eraiice  reguhirly  and  systematically  taught  in  the 
public  schools.'^  Twenty  counties  reported  this  study  taught  incident- 
ally. Eight  counties  reported  it  not  taught  at  all.  Thirteen  counties 
made  no  report. 

Eight  towns  and  cities  sent  exhibits  of  pupil  work  in  this  branch. 
Two  others  exhibited  ])upil  work  in  physiology  which  was  purely  ana- 
tomical, with  no  reference  to  alcoholic  drinks,  tobacco,  and  hygiene. 

Tlie  i)upil  work  of  the  eighth  grade  in  the  Pawnee  City  public 
schools  deserves  honorable  mention. 

OKEGON. 

This  law  was  enacted  in  ISSo,  requiring  that  this  study  be  pursued 
by  all  pupils  in  all  scJiools. 

Pupil  work, — Normal  sehooh, — The  University  of  Oregon  and  two 
normal  schools  are  under  this  law.  Physiology  and  hygiene,  including 
the  effects  of  narcotics,  are  in  their  courses  of  study.  No  exhibit  of 
student  work  in  this  branch  was  contributed. 

Public  schools, — It  was  reported  that  this  branch  is  universally 
taught,  beginning  with  the  third  or  fourth  grade.  A  limited  exhibit 
of  physiology  i)upil  work  showed  some  treatment  of  the  effect  of 
alcohol  and  narcotics. 

NKVAI>A. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1885,  making  this  a  mandatory  study  in  all 
public  schools. 

Public  schools,—  >io  exhibit  in  physiological  temperance. 

CONNKCTICI'T. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1880,  but  with  an  amendment  requiring  this 
study  to  be  taught  from  a  book  prepared  by  a  State  board.  Little 
or  no  pursuit  of  the  subject  in  the  schools  followed.  In  1893  the  law 
was  amended  requiring  this  study  of  all  ])ui)ils  in  all  schools,  and  that 
it  be  taught  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches,  witli  text-books  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils.  These  text  books  must  devote  at  least  one-fifth 
of  their  spuce  to  tem])erance  teaching  for  the  primary  and  intermedi- 
ate grades,  and  at  least  -0  pages  for  the  highest  grade  of  giaded 
schools.  Examination  of  teachers  required,  with  penalty  for  non- 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

As  this  law  was  not  approved  until  May  26,  181)3,  there  could  be  no 
exhibit  of  pupil  work  as  a  r4'sult  of  the  amended  law. 

l^fq)il  frorl'. — Xormal  schools. — There  are  three  normal  schools  and 
one  agricultural  college  that  come  under  this  law.  No  physiology 
student  work  exhibited  by  these  schools. 

Public  schools, — Good  work  in  phj'siology,  but  including  no  reference 
to  hygiene  or  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  u\)<hv  Uvv^Av^xw^x^-^^- 
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tern  was  exliibiteel  by  several  schools.  Tlie  Pawcatuck  liigli  scliool 
sent  comnieudable  j)apers  sliowing  a  good  knowledge  of  tlie  origin, 
nature,  and  ettects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics. 

NATIONAL  TEMTKltANCK   KDUCATION'    I.AW. 

In  188r»  tlio  National  Congress  enacted  a  law  applying  to  all  the 
pui)ils  in  all  tlie  public  schools  of  the  Territories  and  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  the  Military  and  Naval  Academies,  and  in  Indian  and 
colorecl  schools.  This  law  re([uires  that  physiological  temi>eranco  be 
studied  by  all  pupils  in  schools,  and  that  it  be  taught  as  thoroughly  as 
other  branches,  with  the  use  of  text-books  in  the  hands  of  the  impils. 
The  examination  of  teachers  for  a  certificate  is  re<iuired,  and  a  penalty 
for  uouenforceinent  of  the  law  is  attached. 

The  lack  of  any  extended  pupil  work  following  this  law  is  not  an 
indication  of 'its  nonenforcenient  in  the  field  to  which  it  ax>plies. 

NKW    ^IKXKO. 

The  subject  is  taught  to  a  limited  extent,  but  evidently  not  from  text- 
books up  to  the  standard. 

VTAil. 

There  was  a  limited  exhibit  of  jihysiology  pupil  work  from  the  public 
schools,  but  it  included  Jio  aderiuate  treatment  of  hygiene  or  the  effects 
of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

iNPiAN   rr.innTOKY. 

Ko  exhibit  of  ]>hysiology  jiupil  work. 

AlUZOXA. 

No  exhibit  of  i>hysiolo^^y  pui)il  work. 

MAKYLANl). 

The  law  was  enacted  in  ISSO,  and  requires  that  the  study  be  pursued 
by  all  pupils  in  all  schools  with  text-books  in  the  hands  of  pupils  able 
to  read.     Instruction  must  be  as  thorough  as  in  other  branches. 

PiqM  worTx, — ruhlk  schooU, — The  \n\\n\  work  exhibited  by  the  Bal- 
timore city  grammar  schools  showed  veiy  good  instruction,  especially 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  that  of  the  seventh  grade 
deserves  honorable  mention.  The  manuscript  sent  by  the  female  gram- 
mar school.  No.  7,  was  esi)ecially  comi>lete  and  satisfactory.  Good  work 
was  also  i)resented  by  the  colored  training  school  of  Baltimore. 

IOWA. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1880,  requiring  this  study  of  all  pupils  in  all 
schools,  and  that  tiie  subject  be  taught  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches; 
also  the  examination  of  teachers.    Penalty  lor  nonenforcenient  attached 
to  the  law. 
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rupil  icoi'l:— State  rninrsify. — This  institution  lias  physiology  in  its 
course  of  study,  but  made  no  exhibit  of  student  work. 

Normal  schools, — Temperance  physiology  is  in  their  course  of  study, 
but  they  had  no  exhibit  of  pu])il  work  in  physiology.  It  was  reported 
that  temperance  physiology  is  taught. 

Public  schools, — Manuscript  and  chart  work  on  scientific  temperance 
was  exhibited  by  1.'5  towns  and  cities.  That  from  the  Oscaloosa  schools 
deserves  commendation;  and  that  from  the  lifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eiirhth  irrades  of  the  West  T)es  Moines  schools  deserves  honorable 
mention. 

DKLAWAlir. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1887,  requiring  this  study  of  all  pupils  in  all 
schools,  and  also  the  examination  of  teachers.  Xo  i)hysiology  pupil 
work  was  exhibited. 

WKST   VIKGINIA. 

The  law,  enficted  in  1887,  requires  that  this  subject  be  taught  all 
pupils  in  all  schools  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches.  Examination 
of  teachers  required.    Penalty  for  nonenforcement  attached  to  the  law. 

Fupll  worlc. — yonnal  schools. — There  are  six  normal  schools,  none  of 
which  exhibit  any  pliysiology  pupil  >vork. 

Fublic  schools, — The  primary  and  grammar  grades  showed  very  good 
instruction  in  anatomy  and  hygiene;  but  the  papers  examined  gave 
little  attention  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

The  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  rejwrted  that  excellent 
work  is  done  iu  the  public  schools  throughout  the  8tat«,  but  that  the 
papers  on  exhibit  were  not  gathered  with  reference  to  scientific  temper- 
ance instruction. 

COLOKADO. 

The  law,  enacted  in  1887,  requires  this  study  of  all  pupils  iu  all 
schools  to  be  taught  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches,  with  text-books 
in  the  bauds  of  pupils  able  to  read;  penalty  for  nonenforcement. 

Pupil  worl', — Normal  school. — This  instituticm  has  physiology  in  its 
course  of  study,  but  no  pupil  work  except  charts  and  anatomical  draw- 
ings was  exhibited. 

Public  schools, — The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in 
charge  of  the  exhibit,  reported  tliat  the  result  of  such  faitliful  teach- 
ings of  scientilic  temperance  as  he  had  observed  was  all  that  the  most 
sanguine  friends  of  the  movement  could  desire  in  creating  an  intelli- 
gent av^ersion  for  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics. 

MINNESOTA. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  1887,  and  requires  this  study  of  all  pupils  in 
all  schools,  also  the  examination  of  teachers;  penalty  attached  for  non- 
enforcement  of  the  law. 
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Pupil  icoil:, — Normal  achools, — It  was  ri»i)orted  tluit  these  sehools 
have  physiology  in  tlieir  coiirso  of  .stiuly,  iuu\  the  pupil  work-exhihited 
by  tlie  ^ladison  Xoniial  School  showed  that  the  suhjects  of  hygiene  and 
narcotics  received  attention. 

ruhlic  schools, — The  county  superintendent,  in  charge  of  (he  exhibit, 
reported  very  satisfactory  results  arisinjj  from  the  thorough  teaching 
given  in  this  study  throughout  the  State.  There  are,  according  to  his 
report,  20,7.'?2  pupils  pursuing  the  subject  with  text-books.  The  luanu- 
scrijjt  pupil  work  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
effects  of  alcohol  .ind  narcotics;  and  the  exhibit  of  pupil  work,  as  a 
whole,  deserves  honorable  mention. 

WASIIINliTON. 

The  law,  enacted  in  181M),  makes  physiological  temperance  a  manda- 
tory study,  an<l  atta(!hes  a  penalty  for  non enforcement. 

l^upil  trork, — yormal  schools, — There  was  no  student  work  exhibited 
from  either  of  the  two  recently  established  normal  schools. 

Public  schools. — Tliere  was  a  vcr^'  commendable  exhibit  of  anatom- 
ical drawings  done  in  i)encil,  ink,  and  crayon,  which  gave  especial  prom- 
inence to  the  results  of  violating  hygienic  laws  in  tbe  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  and  tobacco.  Those  from  the  Pullmau  scrhools,  showing  the 
ell'ects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  ujion  the  ])ulse,  and  the  effect  of  alcohol 
upon  the  brain,  merit  special  commendatiiui.  The  manuscript  work  in 
the  sixth  grade  of  the  Olympia  schools  deserves  honorable  meutiou  for 
its  presentation  of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics. 

NORTH   <'Al{OLINA. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  lS!n,and  requires  that  this  study  be  taught  all 
pupils  in  all  schools  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches,  with  text-books  in 
the  hands  of  ])upils  who  are  able  to  read.  These  books  must  meet  the 
establislu'd  siandard  {see  maj*).  lv\aminati(m  of  teachers  is  required 
and  a  jjcnalty  for  nonenforcenient  of  the  law  is  attached.  No  exhibit 
of  physiology  impil  work. 

.AIISM^SIIM'I. 

Tlie  law  was  enacted  in  lSt)2,  making  this  a  mandatory  study,  to  be 
tauglit  in  the  same  njanner  and  as  thoroughly  as  other  branches.  Ex- 
amination of  teachers  required.     !No  exhibit  of  phjsiology  pupil  work. 

KENITCKY. 

The  law  was  enacted  in  180.'J,  and  requires  this  study  of  all  pupils  in 
all  schools,  with  instruction  as  thorough  as  that  in  other  branches. 

As  this  law  was  not  signed  by  tlie  governor  until  after  the  Exposi- 
tion was  opened,  there  could  bo  no  exhibit  of  jdiysiology  jmpil  work 
coming  under  this  law. 

TKXAS. 

The  Jaw  was  enactcfl  in  180^.     It  requires  this  study  of  all  pupils  in 
all  schools,  and  also  the  exiuuiwatiou  oY  \viAQ\vvi.\Vi.    X«»  Wxv*  lia.^  was  not 
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approved  until  after  the  opening  of  the  Ex]>()sitiou,  no  work  under  the 
law  could  be  presented. 

ARKANSAS. 

This  State  has  no  temperance  education  hiw.  Some  physiology  work 
was  on  exhibition,  but  contained  no  reference  to  the  power  and  eflFects 
of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

IXniANA. 

This  State  has  no  temperance  education  law.  The  course  of  study 
in  the  Indiana  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  contains  physiology  in  the 
academic  year. 

NKW   jr.IfSEY. 

This  State  has  no  tomperaucc  e<lucatiou  law. 

Pupil  Kork\ — Xormal  school. — It  was  reported  that  the  Trenton  nor- 
mal school  has  the  subject  of  the  *' Effects  of  narcotics*'  taught  by  a 
specialist  in  the  regular  course. 

Public  schools, — ^Tho  Jersey  City  high  school  exhibited  superior  ana- 
tomical work  by  the  pupils.  There  were  several  very  commendable 
charts  illustrating  the  elt'ect  of  alcohol  upon  the  stomach  and  liver. 
In  the  Atlantic  County  schools,  as  shown  by  the  i)upil  work,  the  sub- 
jects of  hygiene  and  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  are  well  taught 
in  all  grades.  The  primary  grades  showed  especially  good  work.  The 
effect  of  alcohol  on  the  organs  of  the  body  was  illustrated  and  described 
in  superior  pupil  work  from  the  Westwood  school,  and  deserves  hon- 
orable mention. 

CATHOLIC    COLLEGES    AND   SCHOOLS   OF   THE    rXITEI>   STATES. 

3Iany  colleges  and  many  of  the  higher  grade  schools  exhibited  work 
iu  technical  physiology,  in  which  there  was  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  hygiene,  and  iu  only  a  few  instances  was  reference  made  to 
the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  A  very  commendable  outline  of 
the  various  phases  of  the  subject,  under  the  head  of  '^Alcoholic  drinks 
and  narcotics,"  was  exhibited  in  a  paper  by  Thomas  J.  Murphy,  of 
Manhattiiu  College,  Kew  York  City.  Unfortunately  this  was  not 
exempliiied  in  the  material  exhibited.  There  seemed  to  be,  in  these 
schools,  a  need  of  more  treatment  of  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and 
of  tlie  power  of  a  little  alcohol  to  create  an  api)etite. 

SUMMARY. 

Three  of  the  38  Stat<»s  having  tem])erance  education  laws  made  no 
educational  exhibit  whatever.  Of  the  remaining  35  States,  the  laws  of 
Kentucky,  Texas,  and  the  amended  law  of  Connecticut  did  not  go  into 
effect  until  after  the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  hence  they  could  make 
no  exhibit  of  work  as  a  result  of  the  law.  Connecticut,  however,  fur- 
nished some  commendable  papers  showing  a  good,  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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Seven  of  the  remaining  32  States  did  not  include  physiology  and 
hygiene  in  their  exhibit,  viz:  Ehode  Island,  Alabama,  Nevada,  Dela- 
ware, Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  Mississi])x>i;  and  2  of  the  4  Ter- 
ritories, Arizona  and  Indian,  made  no  exhibit  of  physiology  pupil  work. 
This,  however,  does  not  indicate  that  the  subject  is  not  taught,  as 
schools  made  their  own  choice  of  what  they  would  send. 

There  were,  then,  25  States  under  special  temperance  laws,  not  includ- 
ing Connecticut,  that  showed  temperance  physiology  in  their  exhibits 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exx)osition.  Of  these,  it  appears  from  the 
foregoing  report,  more  than  one-tliird  presented  work  of  such  excel- 
lence, showing  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 
and  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  upon  the  human  system  as 
to  merit  special  commendation  or  honorable  mention,  viz:  Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Maryland,  Iowa,  Montana, 
South  Dakota,  and  Washington. 

Of  the  States  not  having  a  temperance  education  law.  New  Jersey 
showed  such  superior  pui)il  work  on  the  subject  of  hygiene  and  the 
effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  as  to  merit  honorable  mention. 

A  number  of  institutions  and  some  States  having  no  temperance 
physiology,  or  but  little,  on  exhibition  were  reported  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  or  other  oflQcials  to  have  the  study  well 
taught  and  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  law — notably,  Michigan, 
Kansas,  Oregon,  West  Virginia,  and  Colorado. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  subject-matter  to  be  taught  in  this  branch 
was  new  not  only  to  pupils,  but  to  teachers,  and  that  the  school  litera- 
ture had  to  be  written  and  m(?thods  of  study  to  be  devised  after  the 
first  laws  were  enacted,  the  entire  exhibit  of  pujwl  work  in  temperance 
physiology  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  was  most  encouraging. 

The  testimony  of  those  in  charge  of  exhibits  from  the  various  States 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  this  branch,  and  therefore  have  been  watch- 
ing its  progress  in  different  vicinities,  is  that  the  study  is  not  only 
making  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  pui)ils  in  favor  of  total 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors  and  narcotics  and  in  favor  of  hygienic 
living,  but  that  it  is  strongly  influencing  the  habits  of  the  children 
and  through  them  reaching  the  liomes  so  widely  that  it  is  sure  to 
shape  the  future  of  the  nation. 

II. — Exhibits  from  Foreign  Countries. 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND,   AND   WALES. 

There  was  no  adequate  exhibition  of  public  education  under  group 
149  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Wales.  This  deficiency  was 
in  no  small  measure  made  uj)  by  a  stjitement  from  J.  G.  Fitch,  Her 
Majesty's  chief  inspector  of  schools,  and  furnished  to  visitors  at  Chi- 
cago. There  could  be  no  better  authority.  He  said,  England  differs 
from  most  European  countries  vu\d  fvouv  America  in  having  been  very 
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late  to  accept  on  the  piirt  of  the  State  any  resi)onsibility  for  providing 
the  means  of  public  education.  It  can  not  be  said  even  yet  to  possess 
a  coherent  and  symmetrical  system,  such,  for  example,  as  that  which 
the  forethought  of  Swiss  and  German  statesmen,  of  John  Knox  in 
Scotland,  or  of  the  founders  of  the  Xew  England  States  created  for 
maintaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  schools.  Its  present  educational 
position  has  been  attained  by  slow  degrees  and  by  means  of  numerous 
experiments  and  compromises.  Until  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  only  institutions  which  had  existed  for  public  education  were 
endowed  or  foundation  schools,  and  schools  established  voluntarily  by 
Bocieties  or  i)rivate  benefactors.  The  earlier  endowed  schools  date  from 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  a  small  number  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  had  for  their  main  i>urposes  the  teaching  of  Latin 
and  Greek — then  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  accessible  instruments  of 
intellectual  culture — and  the  preparation  of  scholars  for  the  ancient 
universities.  Another  large  group  of  endowed  schools,  dating  chiefly 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  for  their  chief  object 
the  education  of  the  poor  in  the  elements  of  knowledge  and  in  the 
"principles  of  the  Established  Church."  Under  the  name  of  parochial, 
or  charity  schools,  endowed  foundations  of  this  type  continued  until 
recent  times  to  furnish  gratuitous  instruction  of  a  humble  kind,  and 
often  to  provide  clothing  and  apprenticeship.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  and  Joseph  Lancaster  aroused  by 
their  personal  efforts  considerable  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  popular  edu- 
cation, and  became  the  founders  of  two  great  societies,  the  National 
Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  connection  with  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  which  was  com- 
posed of  persons  of  various  Christian  denominations,  but  which  sought 
to  make  the  school  instruction  scriptural  but  nonsectarian.  Both  soci- 
eties achieved  large  success  in  inducing  local  committees  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  establish  and  maintain  elementary  schools.  In  1839, 
when,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  the  first  grants  were  made  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  public 
education,  it  was  througli  the  agency  of  these  two  societies  that  those 
grants  were  made.  A  committee  of  privy  council  was  then  formed  to 
administer  such  funds  as  might  from  time  to  time  be  intrusted  to  it  by 
Parliament,  and  in  1846  appeared  the  first  minutes  of  council,  framed 
largely  by  Sir  James  Shuttleworth,  the  secretary  of  the  department. 
These  minutes  established  a  system  of  public  inspection,  provided  for 
the  training  and  certification  of  teachers,  and  defined  the  conditions 
under  which  public  aid  should  be  dispensed  to  the  schools. 

Until  the  year  1870,  however,  the  State  made  no  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  new  schools,  but  simply  confined  its  action  to  the 
administration  of  grants  in  aid  of  such  schools  as  were  founded  or  man- 
aged by  the  two  societies  and  other  voluntary  or  religious  bodies.  In 
that  year  the  elementary  education  act  recognized  foY  lVkfc^^^\iM\\sN&*0^^ 
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duty  of  the  State  to  provi^le  for  all  licr  childreu  the  means  of  iustvnc- 
tion.  It  i>roceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  voluntary  sy stein  existed, 
and  ought  to  be  maintained  and  encouraged,  but  that  it  needed  to  he 
supplemented  by  other  provisions  wherever  it  proved  to  be  deficient. 
It  enacted,  therefore,  that  in  those  places  school  boards  should  be  elected 
by  the  ratepayers,  and  shoukl  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  erecting  and 
maintaining  such  schools  as  were  needed  to  make  tlie  supply  of  instruc- 
tion— coniputed  as  accommodation  for  1  in  6  of  the  whole  iwpulation— 
complete.  The  act  of  1870  further  enjoined  that  in  all  aided  schools, 
denominatioiml  and  undenominational  alike,  parents  who  objected  to 
any  form  of  religious  teaching  or  worship  might  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren from  such  teaching  without  losing  any  of  the  other  benefits  of 
the  s(;ho()l.  It  was  also  enacted  that  in  all  schools  provided  by  local 
boards,  and  aided  by  rates,  no  catechism  or  religious  formula  distinct- 
ive of  any  particular  denomination  should  bo  used.  The  education 
dej)artment  w\is  empowered  to  administer  public  aid  impartially  to  all 
public;  day  schools  which  fulfilled  the  required  conditions  as  to  the 
qualifications  and  number  of  the  staff,  the  suitableness  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  quality  of  the  secular  instruction,  but  was  not  charged  with 
the  minor  duty  of  inquiring  into  or  regulating  the  religious  instruction, 
which  was  in  all  cases  to  be  given  in  such  part  of  the  day  as  to  leave 
for  every  meeting  of  the  school  two  hours  of  unbroken  secular  teaching. 
Other  provisions  of  the  education  act  empowered  school  boards  to  frame 
local  by-laws  compelling  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  and  sub- 
sequent acts  have  created  school  attendance  committc*es  to  exercise 
this  power  wherever  boards  do  not  exist.  There  is  now  in  every  part 
of  the  country  a  local  authority  which,  by  means  of  its  officers,  enforces 
the  attendance  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  14,  except  those 
])artially  or  wholly  exempted  for  labor,  by  passing  the  stiindard  exam- 
ination ai>propriate  to  their  age. 

These  measures  have  ])roved  very  efiective  for  their  puriK)se.  In 
1870,  the  year  of  the  passage  of  the  education  act,  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales  9,r>(i3  voluntary  schools  receiving  Government  aid 
and  inspection,  with  a  total  of  1,152,389  scholars,  and  12,407  certified 
teachers.  The  Parliamentary  grant  amounted  to  £404,943.  The  report 
of  the  education  <le])artment  for  the  year  1891-92  shows  that  there  are 
now  4,840,891  scholars  on  the  registers,  and  3,749,950  in  average  attend- 
ance in  day  schools  and  51,974  in  evening  schools;  the  total  number  of 
certified  teachers  has  risen  to  47,823,  that  of  assistants  to  23,508,  of 
pupil  teachers  to  28,131,  and  of  students  in  training  colleges  to  3,310. 

Of  the  large  additional  school  accommodation  thus  provided*  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  school  boards,  in  the  exercise  of  their  statu- 
tory powers,  have  furnished  places  for  about  2,000,000  scholars,  and  the 
zeal  of  the  friends  of  voluntary  schools  about  1,750,000.  There  is  now 
ample  accommodation  in  public  elementary  schools  for  5,500,000  chil- 
dren,  or  for  considerably  more  t\ian  o\\fe-^\:^V\v  o^  t\v^  entire  population. 
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The  funds  by  whicli  these  schools  are  maintained  in  effieiency  were, 
until  recently,  derived  from  three  sources:  (1)  The  Parliamentary 
grant,  amounting  to  £3,434,7505  (2)  local  contributions,  either  in  the 
form  of  rates  to  board  schools  or  subscriptions  to  voluntary  schools, 
and  (3)  the  fees  paid  by  parents,  amounting*  to  about  £2,000,000.  But 
in  1891  the  assisted  education  act  transferred  this  last  charge,  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  it,  from  the  i)arents  to  the  imperial  revenue,  and  gave  to 
all  children  the  right  to  gratuitous  education.  It  may  now  be  roughly 
estimated  that  of  the  total  annual  cost  of  elementary  education  in 
England  and  Wales  (£7,813,700)  nearly  £5,500,000  will  be  paid  out  of 
the  ])ublic  funds  by  the  central  department,  £1,500,000  by  the  local 
rates,  and  nearly  £800,000,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  figures  for  Scotland,  which  has  a  separate 
education  department  of  its  own,  show  similar  general  result.  There 
are  in  the  primary  schools  of  that  country  080,580  children,  or  more 
than  1  in  0  of  the  entire  population,  of  whom  an  average  of  540,028 
are  in  daily  attendance. 

The  administration  of  the  English  education  department  is  intrusted 
mainly  to  the  vice-president  of  the  privy  council.  Of  those  who  have 
held  this  office  since  its  establishment  in  1850  the  most  conspicuous 
and  influential  have  been  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke, 
who  introduced  the  system  of  assessing  the  amount  of  the  grant  by 
the  efficiency  of  the  school  as  tested  by  examination  j  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster,  the  author  of  the  education  act  of  1870  5  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella, 
who  in  1881  greatly  improved  the  educational  provisions  of  the  code, 
and,  in  particular,  did  much  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  the  methods 
of  Froebel  and  Pestalozzi  in  the  infant  schools^  and  Sir  llart-Dyko, 
under  whose  administration  was  passed  the  assisted  education  act. 

It  is  also  to  the  last  mentioned  of  these  statesmen  that  is  to  be 
cre<lited  an  important  new  experiment  in  respect  of  the  training  of 
teachers.  The  Government  has  long  assisted  by  large  annual  grants 
the  normal  colleges — 14  in  number — in  which  school  masters  and  mis- 
tresses are  trained  for  their  special  work.  But  these  institutions  do 
not  supply  the  whole  annual  demand  for  trained  teachers,  and  accord- 
ingly the  universities  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  numerous  pro- 
vincial colleges  of  university  rank,  which  have  of  late  been  founded  in 
the  principal  towns,  have  been  invited  to  cooperate  with  the  depart- 
ment by  attaching  to  them  normal  classes  for  the  special  professional 
training  of  such  students  as  desire  to  become  elementary  teachers.  In 
this  way  the  supply  of  persons  who  have  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  who  have  also  been  specially  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching,  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the  provision  for  elementary 
education  is  now  aided  and  controlled  by  the  State.  But  hitherto  no 
pnblic  aid  or  supervision  has  been  extended  in  England  to  secondary 
education.     The  provision  of  secondary  aud  iut^vmvivkvxVvii  'f^vXvjiOv^  ^J>:5.\v- 
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sists  mainly  (1)  of  eudowod  foundations,  usually  called  grammar  schools; 
(2)  of  proprietary  schools  established  by  societies,  companies,  or  other 
local  bodies,  and  (3)  of  private  schools.  Of  these,  the  schools  of  the 
first  class  only  can  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  within  the  purview  of 
the  Government;  for  the  charity  commission,  which  is  a  permanent 
department  of  the  State,  is  intrusted  with  the  i>ower  of  framing  schemes 
for  the  government  of  all  endowed  schools  and  of  determining  their 
educational  character. 

Many  recent  facts  in  our  history,  however,  indicate  that  the  sphere 
of  public  influence  over  secondary  instruction  is  widening,  and  is 
likely  to  be  further  enlarged.  In  Wales  an  intermediate  education 
act  (1889)  is  already  operating  beneficially  in  coordinating  the  work  of 
the  secondary  schools.  In  Scotland  the  influence  of  the  education 
department  has  extended  to  institutions  considerably  above  the  rank 
of  elementary  schools.  The  local  taxation  act  of  1890  for  England 
and  Wales  set  free  a  large  annual  sum  derived  from  liquor  licenses 
and  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  county  councils  for  the  promotion  of 
technical  and  secondary  instruction.  At  present  a  large  portion  of 
this  sum  is  being  expended  in  encouraging  such  forms  of  science  teach- 
ing and  of  handicraft  as  have  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  local  indus- 
tries; but  much  of  it  will  doubtless  become  available  for  other  forms 
of  advanced  education.  Treasury  grants  have  recently  been  made  to 
provincial  colleges  in  the  largest  industrial  centers.  A  select  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  has  recommended  the  enactment  of  a 
measure  for  the  registration  and  better  qualification  of  secondary  teach- 
ers, and  a  bill  empowering  nmnicipal  bodies  to  establish,  with  the  aid 
of  local  rates,  secondary  schools  wherever  they  may  be  needed  was 
framed  and  introduced  into  the  late  Parliament  by  Mr.  Arthur  Acland, 
the  new  vice-president  of  the  council. 

Among  the  questions  still  under  consideration,  and  on  which  Parlia- 
ment and  the  public  will  probably  ere  long  express  a  decisive  opiiiion, 
are:  (1)  The  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  education  department 
under  a  responsible  minister  of  public  instruction,  so  as  to  bring  into 
harmony  the  various  agencies  for  primary,  secondaiy,  and  university 
instruction,  at  the  same  time  leaving  large  scope  for  local  effort  and 
initiative,  for  varied  tyi)es  of  schools,  and  for  the  liberty  of  teaching; 
(2)  the  provision  of  such  links  between  all  institutions  for  public 
instruction  as  may  enable  scholars  of  promise  to  proceed  from  the 
elementary  to  the  secondary  school  and  thence  to  the  university;  (3) 
better  provision  for  the  professional  training  of  secondary  teachers, 
analogous  to  that  which  has  proved  so  valuable  in  the  department  of 
elementary  instruction;  (4)  such  publicity  respecting  the  aims  and 
successes  of  secondary  and  higher  schools  as  may  enable  parents  to 
know  their  condition  and  to  choose  what  will  suit  them  best;  (5)  the 
right  place  of  manual  and  mAw^^ttval  training  and  of  practical  and 
eA'perimeutal  science  iu  ttie  sc\\ew\e  oV  ^^\\^\vvVv.-\\>\vi^\\:\wv^^\\^\X^^t^^ 
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tion  in  which  such  training  ought  to  stand  to  the  traditional  discipline 
in  languages  and  to  intellectual  culture  generally;  (6)  the  best  means 
of  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  local  and  academic  bodies  with  the 
Government  in  the  maintenance  of  a  high  ideal  standard  of  education, 
and  in  it  improvement  from  year  to  year. 

The  science  and  art  department,  South  Kensington,  London,  SW., 
exhibited  examples  of  drawing,  i)ainting,  modeling  and  design  exe- 
cuted by  art  students  in  the  National  Art  Schools,  South  Kensington, 
London,  and  in  other  schools  of  art  in  the  United  Kingdom,  showing 
the  princii)al  stages  of  art  instruction  under  the  department  of  science 
and  art. 

n.  J.  Cunningham,  M.  D.,  Trinity  College,  CTniversity  of  Dublin, 
exhibited  a  selection  from  a  series  of  models  i)repared  with  a  view  of 
showing  the  topographical  relations  of  the  brain  in  man  and  the  apes; 
models  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  an  adult  woman,  a  new  born 
child,  a  chimpanzee,  and  an  orang-outang,  removed  from  the  cranial 
cavity;  models  illustrative  of  the  anatomy  of  the  fully  flexed  elbow  joint. 

The  examination  schools,  Oxford,  exhibited  books,  papers,  photo- 
grai)h8,  and  drawings  illustrative  of  the  history  and  methods  of  the 
university  extension  system. 

The  school  board  for  London  exhibited  specimens  of  work  done  by 
pupils  in  the  schools  in  writing,  map  drawing,  designing  in  colors  and 
in  colored  papers,  modeling  in  cardboard  and  in  clay,  woodwork,  iron- 
work, brasswork,  needlework,  kindergarten  hand  work,  laundry  work; 
specimens  of  school  materials  and  appliances,  including  books,  i)ictures, 
diagrams,  scientific  and  other  apparatus,  school  museum ;  models,  plans, 
and  elevations  (exhibited  by  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect)  of  schools  and  class 
rooms;  regulations,  reports. 

There  was  jierhaps  enough  in  these  exhibits  to  turn  the  thoughtful 
visitor  to  the  examination  of  the  results  already  attained  by  public 
education  in  England,  and  interest  him  in  the  history  of  the  heroic 
struggle  by  which  these  results  have  been  secured. 

WOMAN^S   EDUCATION. 

Woman's  education  in  these  countries,  especially  her  training  in  art 
and  industry,  was  more  fully  brought  out  by  the  efforts  of  the  lad}' 
managers.  It  was  recalled  that  it  was  a  picture  by  Lady  Butler, 
painted  when  she  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson,  which  led  Mr.  Ruskin 
to  retract  the  dictum  he  had  laid  down,  that  no  woman  could  ever  com- 
pose and  paint  a  picture. 

Nor  was  it  forgotten  that  we  read  in  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson : 

Jolinson  was  in  sacli  good  spirits  that  everything  seemed  to  please  Lim  as  -we 
drove  along.  Our  conversation  turned  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  Ho  thought  por- 
trait painting  an  improper  employment  for  a  woman :  "  PubUc  practice  of  any  art/' 
he  observed,  **  and  staring  in  men's  faces  is  very  indeUcvkt^  \\\  ^  l^isi'dX?^? 
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It  was  desired,  too,  that  visitors  should  keep  in  mind  that  Sidney 
Smith,  writing  in  ISIO,  remarked: 

That  at  that  time,  owing  to  tho  very  low  standard  of  education  among  women 
and  the  abstMuc  of  any  kind  of  encouragement  to  tliom  to  undertake  intellectual 
exertion,  there  was  hardly  a  singh*  work,  cither  of  reason  or  imagination,  written 
by  a  woman  in  English  literature,  and  that  scarcely  one  woman  even  had  crept  into 
the  ranks  of  the  minor  ])oots. 

The  object  of  the  woman's  committee,  as  stated  by  Mrs.  Fawcet,  was 
to  collect  such  a  series  of  exhibits  as  would  form  within  certain  limits 
a  fair  representation  of  English  women's  .work  in  various  fields  of 
activity.  The  selection  admitted  no  work  in  which  men  shared. 
Woman's  work  was  divided  roughly  into  two  heads:  (1)  Occupations 
that  have  been  in  the  hands  of  women  from  time  immemorial;  (2)  occu- 
pations in  which  women  have  taken  an  active  pjirt  only  within  com- 
X^aratively  modern  times. 

The  distinction  is  perhaps  more  apparent  than  real,  because  tho  same 
spirit  that  has  caused  women  to  enter  upon  new  fields  of  activity  has 
also  caused  them  to  do  their  old  work  with  such  a  greatly  increased 
knowledge  and  thoroughness  as  to  invest  it  i)ractically  with  new  life. 

There  is  as  great  dift'erencc  between  the  ^Irs.  Gamp  of  half  a  century 
ago  and  the  trained  nurse  of  to  day;  between  the  governess  of  half  a 
century  ago — who  taught  all  the  arts  and  sciences  as  well  as  deix)rtment 
and  the  use  of  the  gh)bes — and  the  high  school  teacher  of  to  daj^,  as 
there  is  between  Mrs.  Siiueers,  with  her  daily  administration  of  brim- 
stone and  treacle  and  the  woman  doctor  of  to-day.  It  is  not  merely 
that  new  employments  have  been  introduced,  but  that  the  old  have  been 
nuide  new  by  the  new  spirit  breathed  into  them.  Tho  departments  of 
woman's  work  were  selected  and  assigned  as  follows: 

Lace, — Her  (irace-the  Duchess  of  Abercorn. 

Emhrouknj  and  needIeicorl\ — Lady  llenry  Grovenor. 

Ha n (licrafts. — Lady  Eoberts. 

Artistic  dcsif/nn  in  vcatibule. — !Mrs.  Kobert  Austen. 

Svotti,sh  and  Irish  doviestic  industries, — The  Countess  of  Aberdeen. 

l^f7.s7^  domestic  intinsfries, — The  iiady  Aberdare. 

Literature. — Mrs.  Gordon. 

2^Uirsin(j  and  hygiene. — Mrs.  Bedford  Fenwick. 

rhilanthropic  icorJi. — The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts. 

Education^  including  medical. — Mrs.  Fawcet. 

The  subsecrtion  nursing  is  one  in  which  English  women  take  esi>ecial 
pride.  They  believe  tho  work  of  their  countrywomen  in  this  depart- 
ment to  bo  first  in  point  of  excellence,  as  it  was,  under  the  able  guid- 
ance of  Miss  Florence  Kightingale,  first  in  point  of  time.  A  very 
complete  collection  was  inovided  in  this  subsection  of  every  kind  of 
appliance  and  contrivance  used  in  nursing. 

Mrs.  Fawcet  observes: 

Tho  lust  quarter  of  a  century  Yiaa  witwev^^cOi  xv  tom\>\t\.<b  ^V^w^'c^  iu  the  aims  and 
motlwda  of  education  for  womi.u  auvV  gvtU  m  \.\ivi\:\iv\.^vi\vv\iv^Ciom.   \:\3:\NVi.\>Kv\.>5  ijAx^- 
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cation  Las  born  placed  within  tlio  reach  of  women  all  over  England,  Seotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  larjjo  numbers  of  women  have  availed  themselves  of  it  and  have  shown 
not  only  by  their  educational  honors,  but  by  their  subsequent  work  in  a  groat  variety 
of  directions,  that  the  labor  of  cultivation  has  not  been  applied  to  an  ungrateful  soil. 
During  the  same  period  a  corresponding  change  and  improvement  has  taken  i)laco  in 
the  educational  work  done  in  girls'  schools.  It  is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  girls'  school  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  has  not  benefited  by  it. 
The  exhibits  sent  by  the  girls'  school  company  aflord  an  illustration  of  the  lines 
upon  whicdi  the  education  of  girls  is  now  conducted. 

One  jiart  of  the  exhibit  calls  for  special  remark  and  explanation.  The  long  row 
of  beautiful  childreu  whoso  mothers  have  had  a  university  education  has  the  motto 
ai)i>ended  to  it :  '*  Xou  Anggli  sed  angeli."  This  intended  to  reassure  the  timid  and 
to  remind  them  tliat  for  1,300  years  the  beauty  of  English  children  has  passed  into  a 
]>roverb;  so  far,  it  has  not  been  injured  by  educating  their  mothers.  Experience,  aa 
far  as  it  has  gone,  justifies  the  belief  that  education  is  not  one  of  the  things  that 
harm  distinctive  womanhood. 

From  England  there  were  exhibits  from  eight  colleges,  viz,  Girton, 
Newnham,  Cambridge;  Somervillo  and  Lady  Margaret  Halls,  Oxford; 
lioyal  Holloway  College,  Surrey;  University  College,  Nottingham; 
West  Field  College  and  Bedford  College,  London.  Girton  sent  archi- 
tect's drawing  of  the  college  buildings,  students-  rooms,  views  of  the 
college,  and  i)ottery  found  in  the  garden  at  Girton.  Medical  education 
was  illustrated  by  representations  from  the  new  hospital  for  Avomen; 
from  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  where  women  medical  students  receive 
cbnical  instruction;  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  and  from 
Clapham  Maternity  Hospital. 

Among  the  schools  especially  represented  were  the  jSTorth  London 
Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  one  of  the  earliest  public  schools  in  Eng- 
land for  girls,  and  upon  which  high  schools  were  in  a  degree  modeled. 

From  Ireland  there  were  exhibited  official  representations  of  the  edu- 
cational systems  for  both  sexes.  It  is  not  generally  knovn.  that  the 
system  of  public  education  dates  back  to  1S34-35,  when  there  was 
enrolled  1.8  per  cent  of  the  population,  which  in  1890  had  increased  to 
828,520,  or  17. G  per  cent  of  the  population,  when  the  expenditures 
reached  $4,729,082.  The  system  is  administered  by  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, in  which  there  is  no  participation  by  local  agencies,  there  being 
no  local  boards  elected  as  in  England  or  Scotland.  The  commis- 
sioners are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  Ireland.  The  man- 
agers of  the  schools  are  generally  clergymen.  At  the  outset  it  was 
declared  to  be  a  system  of  education  from  which  should  be  banished 
even  the  suspicion  of  prosely tism,  and  which,  admitting  childien  of  all 
religious  persuasions,  should  not  interfere  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
anj\  Religious  instruction  was  specially  remitted  to  the  clergy  of  the 
respective  denominations.  A  system  of  model  or  graded  schools  has 
been  introduced,  of  which  there  are  29,  including  3  in  Dublin.  These 
schools  now  enroll  about  10,000  pupils.  Convent  and  monastery  schools 
have  an  attendance  of  05,548.  There  came  into  operation,  under  the 
poor  law  of  1840,  workhouse  schools,  which  are  now  attended b^  <x^4^4. 
pupils;  there  arc  also  o2  evening  sc\ioo\s,  wVWiviw  ^x^^vj^^^sik  v^^0^v-\^^^o^v5^ 
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of  1,747.  Of  the  total  of  11,110  classified  teachers,  5,021  were  women 
and  5,108  men.  Iii  the  cities  the  schools  of  the  Christiau  Brothers  are 
numerous.  Indeed,  it  was  declared  in  Parliament  in  1892  that  the 
Christian  Brothers  had  i)ractically  the  education  of  the  whole  Irish 
city  population  in  their  hands,  for  their  schools  were  situated  in  all  the 
chief  centers  of  poi)ulation.  Since  1878  limited  Government  aid  has 
been  bestowed  upon  secondary  education ;  244  schools  are  now  said  to 
share  in  this  aid.  Trinity  College,  University  of  Dublin,  the  earhest 
institution  for  sui»erior  instruction  in  Ireland,  was  chartered  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  Eoman  Catholics  were  excluded  until  1703,  when  they 
were  permitted  to  take  degrees  and  all  tests  were  abolished  except  in 
the  faculty  of  theology.  The  college  of  the  Catholic  University  was 
founded  in  1854. 

In  1840  the  so-called  Queen's  colleges  were  established  in  Cork,  Bel- 
fast, and  Galway.  In  1870  the  Royal  University  was  created,  whose 
examinations  for  degTces  are  open  to  all  candidates,  including  women. 
According  to  the  census  in  1881,  25.2  i>er  cent  of  the  population  were 
illiterate,  which  was  reduced  in  1801  to  18.4  per  cent.  During  the  same 
decade  it  may  be  noted  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  15.7  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  children  under  15  years  of  age.  This  decrease  reaches 
10  per  cent  among  children  1  to  5  years  of  age.  A  writer  remarks 
that  ^Hhis  decrease  is  not  due  to  immigration  alone,  but  is  the  proof  of 
a  check  in  the  normal  increase  of  the  population."  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  science  and  art  department  maintains  in  Dublin  a 
very  useful  institution  known  as  the  Royal  College  of  Science.  Of  the 
colleges  founded  by  women  for  women  i)aiticipating  in  the  exhibition, 
there  were  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  and  Victoria  College,  Belfast. 
Of  the  schools  founded  and  carried  on  by  women  giving  advanced  edu- 
cation there  were  21  represented. 

Of  special  schools  there  was  the  Rechelle  school,  Cork,  for  daughters 
of  army  officers  and  professional  men;  there  v/ere  also  7  schools  belong- 
ing to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

From  Scotland  there  were  exhibits  from  the  school  board  of  Edin- 
burgh, including  the  Royal  high  school,  founded  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  several  public  schools.  From  the  same  city  there  was  the 
School  of  Medicine  for  Women  and  the  Scottish  Association  for  the 
Medical  Education  of  Women,  and  from  the  school  board  of  Glasgow 
there  was  an  exhibit  of  jilans  of  schools,  maps,  reports,  drawings,  etc. 
There  was  also  an  exhibit  from  Queen  Margaret  Medical  College. 

In  fine  arts  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  sent  six  original  sketches  from 
nature,  also  a  copy  in  water  colors  from  an  oil  painting,  life-size. 

Two  pictures  in  oil  by  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Christian  of 

Schleswig  Holstein  were  exhibited;  also  a  study  from  nature  in  water 

colors  by  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Louise,  Marchioness  of  Lome; 

also  a  picture  by  Her  Royal  Il\g\i\ie^^  Princess  Beatrice,  Princess 

Henry  of  Battenberg.     Among  ttie>  olYvet  i^\vi\\vc<i^  v^l  \w\fc\^^\,^^^  ^tlq 
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by  Ma<laine  Bodiclion,  founder  of  Girtoii  Colleije.  In  liiindiciiil'ts  the 
Queen  exhibited  two  napkins  made  from  llax  spun  by  herself,  also  a 
hat  plaited  by  herself,  given  to  her  granddaughter  Princess  Victoria; 
there  was  also  a  corner  chair  carved  of  oak  and  cut  and  embossed  cow- 
hide by  Her  lloyal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales;  embroidery  on 
linen  and  knitted  jersey  by  Iler  Ivoyal  Ilighness  Princess  Helena;  a 
music  stool  of  carved  oak  and  cut  and  embossed  cowhide  by  Her  lioyal 
Highness  Princess  Victoria  of  Wales;  also  one  by  Her  Royal  Highness 
Princess  Maud  of  Wales. 

Illustrations  of  training  in  handiwork  by  women  were  numerous  and 
instructive,  especially  for  the  students  of  manual  training. 

Education  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  veterinary  is  carried  on  less 
in  schools  and  more  in  practical  association  with  farm  work.  Compared 
with  other  nations,  progress  in  agriculture  has  been  only  slightly  pro- 
moted by  State  aid,  but  has  been  mainly  due  to  voluntary  associations 
and  to  private  individual  exertions.  In  1889  the  board  of  agriculture 
was  created,  with  a  president  directly  responsible  to  Parliament.  To 
this  new  department  Avas  intrusted  the  small  (jovernment  grant  in  aid 
of  technical  agricultural  instruction  and  exiierimental  research,  the 
collection  of  the  agricultural  statistics,  the  administration  of  acts 
relating  to  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals,  and  all  matters  con- 
nected with  land,  such  as  commons,  inclosures,  copyholds,  drainage, 
buildings,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  ordinance  survey,  education 
receiving  a  small  share  of  its  attention. 

The  lioyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  exercises  many  functions 
analogous  to  those  which  are  in  other  countries  performed  by  the  State. 
It  holds  annual  fairs  in  difterent  districts  taken  in  rotation;  tests  iuveu- 
tions  and  enterprises,  and  otfers  prizes  for  improved  live  stock  and 
implements  and  i)roducts;  indeed,  the  society's  operations  embrace 
practically  every  department  of  rural  economy.  In  Scotland  a  similar 
society  was  formed  in  1884,  and  has  kindred  functions.  In  Ireland 
agriculture  is  fostered  mainly  by  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
Irish  land  commission.  A  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  agricul- 
tural education  since  1880  by  imperial  grants  administered  by  the 
county  councils.  As  results,  lectures  in  various  departments  of  rural 
economy,  butter-making  demonstrations,  and  other  kinds  of  dairy 
instruction  have  been  largely  organized  and  are  accomi)lishing  a  most 
useful  work.  All  students  of  agriculture  appreciated  the  great  Roth- 
amsted  exhibition.  The  world  renowned  Rothamsted  experiments,  com- 
menced in  1843  by  Mr.  Lawes  (now  Sir  John  Lawes,  Bart.),  celebrat^jd 
their  jubilee  in  1893.  Dr.  Gilbert  joined  Mr.  Lawes  as  chemist  and  col- 
league at  the  beginning.  Sir  John  Lawes  has  recently  created  a  munici- 
pal trust  of  $500,000  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  experiments,  thus 
continuing  them  as  a  moat  important  contribution  to  agriculture.  It 
will  be  seen  from*  the  above  that  there  was  no  adequate  representation 
of  the  work  done  in  connection  wit\it\ie^v>\\t\\Yw^\\^\\\^Vvsvv^^NS.N^^ 
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\ 
out  England  in  tecliiiiral  and  industrial  education  under  the  science 

and  art  department.     Wo  may  be  sure  America  would  liave  given  a 

most  hearty  welcome  to  a  full  liistoric  and  comparative  exhibit  from 

the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

INDUSTRY   TEACHING   IN   DONEGAL,  IRELAND. 

This  exhibit  was  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Hart,  London, 
England.  The  building  in  which  the  exhibition  was  installed,  as  you 
api)ruached  it,  had  the  appearance  of  a  castle.  In  the  several  rooms 
in  the  interior  was  exhibited  the  actual  work  of  spinning,  weaving, 
making  hice,  etc.,  as  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Hart  in 
the  congested  districts  of  Donegal.  Here  one  obtained  an  idea  of  the 
rude  looms,  wheels,  etc.,  as  they  were  found,  and  of  the  improved 
niachincs  introduced  by  Mrs.  Hart. 

Th(>  population  of  the  congested  districts  is  believed  to  number  not 
less  than  100,000  persons.  To  understand  the  facts  in  the  case,  one 
needs  to  turn  aside  from  the  good  high  roads  and  wander  among  the 
thatched  cottages,  built  of  rough,  unhewed  stone.  Thickly  scattered 
among  the  granite  bowlders  are,  on  the  treeless  black  bogs  of  the 
unhospitable  coast,  the  hardy,  penurious,  and  industrious  population. 
The  recurrent  famines  induced  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hart  to  examine  the  facts 
for  themselves.  Their  conclusion  was  that  the  remedy  was  not  so 
much  in  legislation  as  in  education.  They  believed  that  the  training 
they  had  seen  among  the  peasants  in  Bohemia  and  the  Tyrol  could  be 
made  effective  here.  She  began  by  establishing  small  experimental 
knitting  agencies,  then  undertook  the  improvement  in  the  making  of 
homespuns.  Then  Donegal  articles  Avere  of  short  lengths,  of  undyed 
wool,  badly  spun  and  woven,  and  of  very  primitive  make,  and  there 
was  no  demand  for  them  in  the  market.  She  found  wild  the  same 
plants  that  elsewhere  with  skillful  treatment  furnished  the  best  of 
vegetable  dyes.  Her  first  step,  therefore,  was  to  train  the  weavers 
and  spinners  in  simple  technical  arts,  to  teach  them  how  to  extract 
beautiful  and  permanent  dyes  from  the  wild  plants  of  the  bogs,  to 
induce  and  train  them  to  spin  with  care  and  accuracy  to  certain  counts, 
to  improve  their  looms,  and  to  instruct  the  weavers  how  to  draft  and 
twill  and  to  make  patterns.  In  all  this  Mrs.  Hart's  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry, obtained  in  connection  with  her  pharmaceutical  studies,  was  of 
special  service  to  her,  as  well  as  her  extensive  ob.servati(m  and  study  in 
the  elevation  oi'  peoples  elsewhere  by  the  improvement  of  their  industry. 
She  first  trained  a  Mr.  Tighe,  and  then  started  him  out  among  the 
cottages  on  an  itinerant  system  of  technical  teaching  of  the  spinners 
and  weavers  in  their  own  homes.  The  potato  pot,  set  up  in  some  shel- 
tered spot  among  t\iG  rocks,  had  been  their  dye  vat,  and  the  leeches, 
heather,  and  bracken  of  the  bogs  were  their  dyeing  niaterials.  Mrs. 
Hurt  devised  the  Kells  '^  emV)ro\deY\es.''  and  took  specimens  of  the 
improved  products  to  exhibit'ious  vvwOi  U^  W\e  \v\^tNl^\.^^  ^\i\J)L  ^^<^\s.  \}wm:^ 
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was  a  demand  for  them.  The  attention  of  tlie  Government  was  attracted 
to  her  well-directed  efl'orts,  and  a  small  snbstaney  Avas  granted,  and  the 
work  was  extended  to  iiiclnde  the  training  of  the  x)easants  by  itinerant 
teacliers  in  carpentry  and  wood  carving  and  housekeeping.  As  the 
work  advanced  and  its  results  justified,  a  school  was  established,  and 
progress  greatly  quickened.  Merchants  began  to  find  profits  in  con- 
nection Avith  the  new  industry.  A  mill  was  established,  and  now  it  is 
believed  as  a  result  of  these  hibors  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  are  now  annually  paid  into  the  congested  Donegal  district  for 
homespuns.  In  the  school  established  boys  and  girls  are  i)ractically 
trained  in  spinning  and  weaving,  both  by  hand  and  by  machinery,  iu 
the  technic  of  cloth  manufacture,  in  dyeing,  drawing,  wood  carving,  car- 
pentry, wheelwright's  work,  sewing,  lace  making,  cmbroiderj',  making 
cloths,  and  tailoring.  This  school,  with  its  advantageous  workshops, 
forms  a  model  for  practical  industrj^  schools  for  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland.  But  of  more  value  perhaps  than  all  else  is  the  reviv- 
ing of  hope,  the  awakened  intelligence,  and  the  increased  industry  of 
the  people.     Much  remains  to  be  done. 

FKANCE. 

Those  who  had  seen  the  exhibitions  of  education  by  France  in  Paris, 
or  that  in  Kew  Orleans  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Buisson,  were  dis- 
appointed in  the  French  exhibition  at  Chicago.  There  were  special 
exhibits  of  education  from  Paris  in  the  French  Building,  but  the  docu- 
ments and  the  i»upils'  work  sent  by  the  ministry  were  in  the  French 
section  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Buihling  and  the  illustrations  in  agricul- 
tural instruction  in  the  Agricultural  Building.  In  each  i)ortion  of  the 
exhibit  the  logic  of  the  French  mind  and  the  excellence  of  principles 
and  methods  were  well  marked.  The  educational  collections  in  the 
French  Building  were  of  more  value  to  those  interested  in  industrial 
and  reformatory  training.  In  the  French  section  one  was  able  to  gain 
a  knowledge  of  the  school  laws;  the  methods  of  administration  under 
the  ministry;  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers;  the  functions  of 
the  several  bureaus;  the  gradation  of  instruction,  from  the  infant 
school  to  the  university;  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers;  the 
place  and  methods  of  normal  schools;  the  place  and  methods  of  exam- 
inations; indeed,  there  were  opportunities  to  gain  information  upon 
almost  any  feature  of  education  in  the  Republic  in  which  the  visitor 
might  be  interested.  The  studies  in  the  subject  of  education  could  bo 
greatly  increased  in  value  if  the  visitor  examined,  in  connection  with 
them,  the  economical  and  social  statistics  which  were  beautifully  v»  orked 
out  in  graphic  form  and  presented  to  the  eye  in  the  same  section. 
Studies  equalling  these  in  social  economics  have  been  rarely  offered. 
The  pupils'  work  exhibited,  we  were  assured,  was  not  specially  prepared 
for  Chicago.  The  well  kept  notebooks  of  pui)ils  were  especially  in- 
structive.   Into  these  more  permanent  books*  l\v^  \\>\^\V&  ^x  xxjXrx^^jS^ 
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transfer  their  temporary  work,  and  when  they  are  preserved  from  year 
to  year  they  furnish  the  opportunity  of  marking  the  improvement  of  the 
pupil  from  term  to  term  and  year  to  year.  The  careful  gradation  of 
French  manual  training  is  especially  noteworthy,  and  so  is  the  use  of 
illustrations  in  teaching  natural  history  and  science. 

The  influence  of  the  i)edagogical  museum  can  not  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. The  libraries  furnished  for  tlie  reading  of  parents  were  well 
illustrated.  The  excellent  qufility  of  the  drawing  was  universally  com- 
mended. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  French  commission  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  methods  of  awards  adopted  by  the  managers  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  educational,  therefore,  like  other  features 
of  tlio  French  exhibit,  was  not  offered  for  the  examination  of  the  board 
of  judges.  ^loreover,  these  boards  were  deprived  of  the  advantage 
that  wouhl  have  been  gained  from  the  cooi)eration  of  eminent  French 
experts  in  the  several  departments.  Fortunately,  educators  had  the 
opportunity  of  nieeting  and  conferring  with  the  eminent  French  edu- 
cators present,  esi^ecially  in  the  International  Congress  of  Education. 
In  the  elementary  section  Mr.  Buisson,  delegate  from  the  ministry  of 
public  instruction,  in  discussing  the  question.  What  shall  be  the  plau 
ol  work  for  a  comnmn  public  school?  showed  with  what  care  the  cur- 
riculum of  i)ublic  instruction  is  prepared.  Tie  called  attention  to  the 
tendency  of  each  one  to  overestimate  the  value  of  his  specialty.  One 
would  make  too  much  of  arithmetic,  another  of  geograjdiy,  another  of 
reading,  another  of  handicraft.  In  the  reform  of  education  in  France 
he  gave  us  to  understand  that  the  greatest  i)ossible  effort  had  been 
made  to  give  each  subject  its  proper  place  and  amount  of  attention. 
He  said: 

After  tho  imi»ortant  bills  which  do  bo  much  honor  to  tho  republican  government, 
and  by  which  all  necessary  schoolhouses  and  training  colleges,  oven  of  the  higher 
order,  were  created,  and  education  was  made  free,  nnsectarian,  compulsory,  after  the 
example  of  America,  our  educators  and  school  authorities  had  to  face  the  theory 
prol)lem  of  tlie  curriculum. 

I  muHt  say  that  they  took  great  pains  over  it,  and  hero  I  think  it  is  not  out  of 
place  to  describe  shortly,  to  those  who  are  less  familiar  with  our  modern  French 
institution,  a  most  important  one  in  regard  to  educational  matters.  I  mean  our 
Couseil  suporieur  de  I'instruction  publiquo,  a  kind  of  semi-elective  council  of  advisers 
of  the  minister  of  education,  whose  principal  function  is  precisely  to  prepare  or 
revise  school  j^rogrammes,  school  curricula  of  all  grades. 

This  assembly,  which  is  uni(]ue,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  world,  is  most  liberal  and 
representative  iu  its  couiposition.  It  was  created  by  a  law  (1880),  and  includes, 
besides  9  high  functionaries  of  the  educaticn  department  appointed  by  tho  head  of 
the  State,  45  members  elected  by  the  universities,  learned  societies,  and  schools  and 
colleges  of  all  grades.  Tho  elementary  teachers  themselves  elect  6  representatives 
in  the  council,  which  is  really  a  parliament  of  education  and  perhaps  the  only  one 
iu  Europe. 

Now,  it  is  those  gentlemen,  presided  over  by  the  education  minister,  who  sat 
together  and  slowly  and  carefully  elaborated  our  curriculum,  which  is  surely  not 
perfect,  hut  which  was  the  object  of  much  thinking  and  talking  over. 
It  embraces  morals  and  civics,  reading,  \aiiVf,vxa^ft  V'^v^viVi^^vit  W^sons,  of  coarse), 
Arithmetic,  geometry,  elements  of  uatwiaV  ttoi^iicft,  «\femcvi\A  iil\i^\:vwM\\i:\^\«ti,^^»'^lj. 
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raphy,  writing,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics,  with  the  addition  of  manual  work, 
graduated  so  as  to  continue  what  was  already  begun  in  kindergarten  (cardboard 
sloyd  in  small  schools,  bench  and  metal  work  in  large  ones),  and  also  elements  of 
commercial  tuition  and  elements  of  agriculture. 

The  industrial  and  agricultural  programme,  which  is  entered  upon  even  in  the 
elementary  schools,  is  of  course  much  develox»ed  in  the  high  school,  which  we  call 
<5cole  priniaire  suporicur,  and  which  is  (|uito  different  from  the  classical  high  school, 
or  lyc<^e,  which  in  France  belongs  to  what  we  call  secondary  instruction.  As  a  fact, 
this  scheme  exists  in  France,  generalized  by  our  centralization. 

As  I  said,  the  fault  of  this  programme,  it  may  be  candidly  admitted,  is,  perhaps, 
that  it  is  too  complete ;  there  is  "  suraboudanco  de  richesse."  And  of  course  it  would 
bo  better  to  omit  some  branches  than  to  llutter  about  everyone,  butterlly  like,  for 
if  we  avoid  the  danger  of  narrowness  we  ought  not  to  run  in  the  opposite  danger  of 
overpressure  and  overloading. 

Hut,  in  my  opinion,  this  danger  may  be  avoided  if  the  teacher  is  well  trained  and 
keeps  to  the  spirit,  not  to  the  letter,  of  the  programme.  There  are  very  good  pre- 
ambles explaining  the  curriculum  in  the  same  way  us  those  which  many  of  your 
city  and  State  superintendents,  if  I  remember  lightly,  place  before  the  school  regu- 
latifms  issued  by  the  board. 

Here  are,  for  instance,  the  instructions  to  the  teachers  about  the  mental  or  intel- 
lectual part  of  the  school  curriculum,  subdivided  into  the  three  studies — physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral.  In  conclusion,  if  the  school  programme  is  thus  understood 
with  its  objective  instructive  character,  less  bookish,  less  scholarly  and  formal  than 
in  former  times,  and  worked  in  that  spirit  by  the  teacher,  if  the  school  time  is  not 
cut  up  into  small  sections,  if  reading  is  made  the  means  by  which  a  great  i)ortion  of 
the  supplementary  subjects  are  introduced  into  the  school  routine,  even  an  extensive 
curriculum  may  be  carried  out  without  confusion  and  overpressure. 

But,  of  course,  the  success  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  teacher;  all  will  be  eiisy  if 
he  or  she  carefully  prepares  a  lesson  on  chemistry,  physiology,  or  botany,  for  instance, 
by  diagrams,  pictures,  and  specimens.  For  this  purpose  school  museums  are  inval- 
uable and  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with.  As  to  manual  work,  either  cardboard 
work,  or  woodwork,  or  ironwork,  or  modeling  with  clay,  or  gardening  for  boys,  and 
needlework,  cooking,  and  ironing  for  girls;  let  those  occupations  be  advocated  as 
most  necessary  whenever  the  school  authorities  can  afford  to  slipply  the  teacher  with 
the  necessary  implements,  for  eveu  wben  this  kind  of  occupation  does  not  serve  to 
turn  the  children's  tastes  toward  adopting  industry  and  trade  as  their  avocations, 
they  have  a  most  beneficial  influence,  first,  as  derivative  from  overpressure  in  mental 
work;  secondly,  from  a  social  point  of  view  in  enforcing  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
handicraft  and  manual  labor ;  thirdly,  on  purely  pedagogical  grounds.  But  before 
the  age  of  10  or  12,  if  they  are  added  to  the  school  curriculum,  means  must  be  devised 
so  as  to  bring  them  partly  before  or  after  the  regular  school  hours,  or  else  the  children's 
time  for  the  most  necessary  branches,  those  which  bear  the  examination  for  the  cer- 
tificate of  elementary  studies  in  France,  would  bo  insufllcient.  When  parents  leave 
their  children  at  school  until  they  reach  14  years  of  age,  manual  work  or  scientific 
notions  necessary  to  agriculture  and  gardening  are  most  useful,  for  it  is  between 
12  and  14  that  the  children  show  a  great  fondness  for  those  active  occupations  and 
are  capable  of  making  some  real  progress  in  them,  and,  besides,  it  is  a  critical  age, 
a  turning  point  in  life,  when  they  are  likely  to  choose  their  avocation,  and  a  well- 
ordained  course  in  manual  or  agricultural  work  may  have  a  very  decisive  influence 
over  their  destiny. 

THE   GERIHAN  EMPIRE. 

The  exhibits  of  the  Genmvii  Empire  were  iiumeroas  and  most  inter- 
esting^. They  were,  on  the  whole,  not  excelled  by  those  of  any  focel^\k 
country.    It  was  specially  appropriate  t\iat»  ^^t\v\aAi  ^^\iL^^;^^^^ivv "^^"^^ 
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have  fair  attention,  and  it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  spaee 
assigned  it  ^vas  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  Germany,  through  its 
education,  has  taught  the  world.  All  other  progressive  nations  have 
taken  lessons  of  Gernuin  schoolmasters.  America  has  not  been  behind 
in  laying  under  contribution  eitber  their  learning  or  their  methods. 
Diflerent  German-speaking  States  have  sent  their  representative 
teachers  abroad  to  every  section  of  our  land.  But  from  no  State  have 
they  come  in  larger  numbers  than  from  Prussia.  Thither,  too,  many 
American  educators  have  hastened  for  their  own  preparation  in  the 
management  of  schools.  Prussian  schools  chiefly  occupied  the  report* 
of  Bache,  Barnard,  Mann,  and  Stowe,  who  did  so  much  a  generation 
ago  to  shape  our  educational  ideas  and  activities.  It  is  well  known 
that  licv.  Charles  Brooks  traveled  up  and  down  Massachusetts  inform- 
ing, b}-  his  lectures,  the  i)eople  of  the  advantages  of  normal  schools 
and  urging  their  establishment  before  the  first  was  opened  at  Lexing- 
ton  under  Father  Pierce  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Dwight's  $10,000.  It  is 
perhaps  also  well  known  that  Mr.  Brooks  gained  his  knowledge  and 
inspiration  from  conversations  with  a  German  gentleman  wholu  he  met 
on  board  a  vessel  crossing  the  Atlantic.  Not  a  department  .of  our 
school  work  has  failed  to  receive  aid  from  what  has  been  done  in  Ger- 
many. It  was  si)ecially  pleasing  to  Americans  that  a  gentleman  so 
eminent  as  Dr.  Stephan  Wactzoldt,  a  professor  from  the  University  of 
Berlin,  should  represent  German  education  as  the  chief  commissioner  of 
his  excellency  the  Prussian  minister  of  education.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  German  Empire,  like  our  own  National  Government, 
is  made  up  by  the  union  of  diflerent  States.  As  with  us,  so  there, 
there  is  no  national  svsteni  of  education.  Each  State  directs  its  own 
school  policy.  American  visitors  would  have  enjoyed  a  representation 
from  all  the  German  States,  but  they  recognized  a  fitness  in  the  fact  that 
this  great  German  educational  exhibit  should  be  so  largely  from  Prussia. 
Notwithstanding  the  space  assigned  to  education  was  so  limited  that  to 
give  the  material  a  reasonably  fair  disjday  it  was  necessary  to  erect  a 
second  gallery  above  the  main  gallery-  where  it  was  i)laced,  its  installa- 
tion made  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  Those  were  most  fortunate 
who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Waetzoldt's  exidanations.  What 
might  seem  to  the  casual  observer  as  too  mechanical  in  the  way  of  sys- 
tem, regulations,  books,  methods,  and  illustrations  became  only  the 
material  conditions,  helpful  to  the  spontaneous  eftbrts  of  teacher  and 
pupil.  The  theory  of  German  education  is  indeed  comi)ulsory.  The 
State  fixes  the  conditions,  and  the  parent  must  comply.  The  teacher 
must  be  qualified  and  do  his  work  up  to  a  high  standard,  according  to 
regulations.  The  pupil  must  attend  and  conform  in  conduct  and  study 
to  requirements.  Both  pupil  and  teacher  must  be  workers.  The  spirit 
of  jnilitary  drill  and  precision  is  manifest. 
School  ro])ort^  are  not  publisAi^d  aa  frequently  and  as  fully  as  they 
are  in  this  country.     The  cousUtutioTi  ol  iot\.^'  -^vto^^.  o\  >^  •sa.^^  ^w\aMi& 
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the  fundamental  principles  of  education  upon  wbicli  tUc  system  rests. 
But  tbo  special  legislation  expected  to  follow  these  educational  provi- 
sions of  tlie  constitution  has  never  been  enacted,  the  orders  or  regula- 
tions of  the  ministry  siiflicing.  The  high  order  of  education  depends 
less  upon  the  free  choice  of  parents  than  upon  the  vigorous  adminis- 
tration of  the  ministry  and  the  universal  excellent  qualifications  of 
the  teachers.  Tlie  constitution  makes  education  compulsory,  provides 
the  ways  and  means,  allows  none  to  teach  but  those  whose  qualifica- 
tions reach  the  required  standard,  and  teachers  and  pupils  and  parents 
are  required  to  discliarge  their  respective  parts  in  the  work  of  elemen- 
tary education.  The  expenses  of  the  schools  are  met  by  i^ayments 
from  the  State  treasury  and  from  the  local  community,  the  State 
ti^easurer  paying  18  per  cent  and  the  local  communities  paying  82  per 
cent.  The  amount  i)aid  by  the  State  is  derived  mainly  from  taxation, 
but  in  i>art  from  the  income  of  permanent  school  funds.  Formerly 
tuition  fees  were  required;  but  a  recent  tendency  to  make  the  schools 
free  has  manifested  itself,  and  since  1888  tuition  has  been  borne  in  part 
or  in  whole  by  the  Government.  Notwithstanding  the  compulsory 
character  of  the  State  school  laws,  there  is  great  freedom  of  local 
action  in  certain  particulars,  and  especially  in  cities.  There  is  super- 
vision, but  there  is  less  expected  of  it  than  in  certain  American  States. 
Indeed,  as  has  been  said,  the  superior  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
render  it  less  necessary.  The  profession  has  the  same  rank  as  that  of 
medicine  or  law  or  the  ministry.  Women  are  allowed  to  be  teachers, 
but  of  the  75,000  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  only  lO.C  per  cent 
are  women,  and  89.4  per  cent  are  men. 

There  are  1(X>  normal  schools  for  men  and  8  for  women.  Of  these  114 
schools,  38  were  Catholic,  72  Protestant,  and  4  were  mixed.  The  course 
of  study  extends  "over  three  or  four  years.  No  foreign  languages  are 
taught.  The  common  subjects  of  instruction  are  reviewed,  and  great 
emphasis  is  placed  ui)on  pedagogy.  The  teacher  enters  the  profession 
for  life.  He  is  as  much  an  ofiicer  of  the  State  as  is  a  military  officer. 
After  his  active  service  ceases  a  pension  is  provided  for  him;  and  if 
he  dies  his  widow  and  orphan  children  receive  it.  The  compulsory 
school  age  is  from  0  to  14.  Schools  continue  during  week  days,  but  are 
closed  the  afternoons  of  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  session  generally 
continuing  from  8  till  12  and  2  till  4,  or  8  till  1  and  3  till  4.  School- 
houses  are  not  generally  equal  to  tliose  in  America  in  elegance  and 
convenience.  Benches  are  generally  long,  with  desks  attached.  Single 
desks  are  rare,  but  great  improvements  have  recently  been  made  in 
school  architecture.  The  exhibition  made  manifest  the  great  superi- 
ority of  the  German  schools  in  apparatus,  charts,  maps,  specimens  of 
natural  history,  models,  instruments,  etc.  These  aids  to  education  are 
not  collected  haphazard.  They  accord  with  the  best  pedagogical  prin- 
ciples and  are  furnished  by  the  school  officers  or  selected  by  the  teach- 
ers who  know  what  is  fit  and  appropriate.    Vix^^Xi  ^^x^  \&  ^vs^\^  \Rk*C«is^ 
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conditions  of  health.  The  course  of  elementary  studies  corresponds 
very  much  with  ours,  perhaps  placing  more  emphasis  on  drawing  and 
natural  or  nature  studies,  which  are  receiving  more  attention  in  Amer- 
ican schools.  Text-books  are  less  used;  instruction  is  more  largely 
oral.  The  scientific  method  is  manifest  in  the  text-books  and  in  the 
oral  method.  The  thorough  qualification  of  the  teacher  saves  him  from 
extravagances  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  and  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  faculties  of  his  pupils  out  of  balance.  The  reasoning  faculty  is  not 
sacrificed  to  the  memory.  The  teacher  is  always  on  the  alert  and  gen- 
erally on  his  feet.  Instruction  in  school  hours  is  unsectarian.  Relig- 
ious instruction  is  provided  in  other  ways,  according  to  personal  choice, 
whether  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Israelite.  If  the  schools  are  of  mixed 
faith,  those  of  one  belief  retire  while  those  of  the  other  receive  instruc- 
tion. Much  less  is  made  of  examinations  than  in  this  country.  Dis- 
cipline is  strict.  The  docility  of  German  children  is  often  the  subject 
of  remark.  While  woman  does  not  hold  the  position  as  teacher  that 
she  occui)ies  in  this  country,  many  facts  connected  with  the  exhibition 
indicate  the  increase  of  opportunities  for  her  instruction.  The  models 
of  school  baths  was  a  subject  of  general  surprise;  yet  it  is  true  that 
the  bathing  pool  connected  with  the  gymnasium  is  found  in  America. 
However  sui)erior  the  scientific  treatment  of  subjects  in  German  text- 
books, they  are  far  less  attractive  to  the  eye  than  American  in  paper, 
printing,  and  illustration.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  collec- 
tion of  works  on  the  history,  theory,  and  i)ractice  of  teaching  was 
large.  The  exhibition  made  it  clear  that  Germany  knows  how  to  honor 
those  who  do  the  people  great  service.  The  busts  of  her  great  educa- 
tors emphasize  the  personality  of  educational  progress  with  excellent 
effect. 

women's   educational   union,    BRESLAU,  GERMANY. 

This  interesting  exhibition  in  the  Women's  Building  was  presented 
in  five  different  parts.  Tlie  first  included  plans,  photographs,  etc. ;  the 
second,  industrial  school  work  in  embroidery,  monograms,  millinery, 
dressmaking,  mending,  darning,  and  patching;  third,  training  school 
for  nurses,  including  especially  sewing  with  hand  and  machine  on  arti- 
cles for  use  in  nursing  babies  and  in  dressmaking  for  children;  fourth, 
specimens  of  work  from  the  seminary  for  teachers  of  needlework,  united 
witli  training  for  kindergarten  teachers;  fifth,  school  for  photography, 
including  views  of  the  city  and  photographs  of  the  pupils  of  the  school 
for  housekeeping,  school  for  cooking,  and  kindergarten  and  training 
school  for  nurses. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

These  countries,  united  under  one  chief  ruler,  are,  however,  separate 
governments  in  other  respects — that  is,  each  has  its  own  legislature, 
executive  department  or  admuu^ttaUow,  w.ud  judiciary.    Neither  at 
Chicago  answered  the  expectation  oi\\«i^-ov^  <i\>CVi^^m>Cs\<^^^s>^^^^^ 
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articles  illustrative  of  education  or  in  the  preseutation  of  educational 
information.  Yet  there  was  much  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
exhibit  of  tlie  Empire  to  suggest  to  thoughtful  minds  the  condition 
of  instruction  among  the  people.  Both  commerce  and  industry  begin 
to  respond  to  the  increase  of  educational  efforts  in  both  countries. 
But  the  presence  of  rude  methods  and  implements  of  industry  among 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  common  people  point  to  the  greatness  of 
the  task  which  remains  to  be  accomplished.  In  estimating  l;he  progress 
made  it  should  be  remembered  that  little  had  been  attempted  for  the 
people  generally  before  the  revolution  of  1848.  From  that  period 
we  find  educational  enactments  and  an  educational  ministry.  In  both 
countries  religious  questions  are  a  great  source  of  embarrassment. 
In  each  country  there  is  limited  local  participation  with  the  ministry 
in  the  direction  of  s(;hool  affairs.  The  constitution,  which  guarantees 
"  all  nationalities  equal  rights,'' also  affirms  that  **each  has  the  inalien- 
able right  to  secure  and  maintain  its  language."  This  results  in  the 
multiplication  of  languages,  often  in  small  districts  as  well  as  large, 
and  thus  greatly  hinders  the  progress  of  education. 

AUSTRIA. 

All  statistics  at  hand  are  inadequate.  Of  the  24,000,000  set  down  in 
round  numbers  as  the  population  of  Austria,  3,200,000,  or  about  13.3 
per  cent,  are  in  the  schools  below  the  universities.  Public  regulations 
give  early  attention  to  child  lite,  but  they  are  not  efficiently  carried  out. 
Delinite  provision  is  made  for  day  nurseries  for  children  of  '<  working 
people  for  daily  care  and  suitable  occupation  and  to  accustom  them  to 
cleanliness,  orderliness,  and  good  behavior,  as  well  as  to  instill  into 
them  a  love  of  work."  Infants  uniler  3  years  of  age  are  not  received. 
Elaborate  regulations  also  provide  for  kindergartens,  attendance,  meth- 
ods, aims,  and  qualifications  of  teachers.  Vienna  has  led  the  way  in 
educational  progress.  Some  540  kindergartens  are  reported.  Of  the 
elementary  schools  over  50  per  cent  are  ungraded.  Of  these  17,276  pub- 
lic elementary  schools,  10.4  per  cent,  are  half-time  or  half  day  schools. 
Pupils  are  entitled  to  instruction  without  distinction  of  sex,  and  also 
without  distinction  of  religious  belief  whether  Protestant,  Greek,  Roman 
Catholic,  or  Jew.  The  language  of  instruction  is  German  in  41  per  cent 
of  the  public  schools;  Bohemian,  in  25.5  i)er  cent;  Polish,  in  9.6  per  cent; 
Italian,  in  4.9  i)er  cent;  Servian,  in  1.8  per  cent,  etc.  Of  the  60,126 
teachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  76  per  cent  were  men  and  24 
per  cent  women.  Of  the  women,  6,930  taught  only  knitting,  sewing, 
embroidery,  or  other  handiwork  to  the  girls  twice  a  week,  and  of  the 
men,  13,875  were  teachers  of  religion,  reducing  the  total  to  39,321  who 
are  engaged  in  teaching  letters.  Of  every  100  persons  in  Austria  14.1 
are  of  school  age — 6  to  14 — but  only  11.9  per  cent  are  enrolled  in  school. 
The  execution  of  the  compulsory  education  law  was  attended  with 
nearly  200,000  aentencesy  either  in  impmoumcviX,^  w  ^u^v^  ^i^^<^  ^^^^^^^ 
ED  m 75 
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aDce  i.s  largely  among  tljo  Slavic  population.  Physical  training  is 
taught  in  over  11,(>00  sebools  and  industrial  in  over  10,000.  Over 
13,0<)0  schools  have  libraries  and  428  districts  have  i)edagogical  libraries. 

In  1880,  55,840  students  were  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  secondary 
instruction. 

Austria  has  8  universities,  6  polytechnic  schools,  1  of  agricolture,  3  of 
fine  arts,  43  of  theology,  and  69  normal  schools.  Daring  1889  there 
were  delfvered  3,266  lectures  in  the  universities;  during  the  winter 
sem<.ster  they  were  attended  by  15,502  students;  of  theso  Vienna  had 
6,371. 

Th(;  6  polytechnic  schools  were  attended  during  the  winter  by  1,724 
students,  showing  a  considerable  falling  off  since  1885,  when  the  attend- 
ance was  2,026;  the  agricultural  for  the  bame  term  was  attended  by  246, 
whidi  also  shows  a  considerable  falling  off;  the  two  mining  schools  en- 
rolled 1)7,  and  the  schools  of  fine  arts  433.  Of  the  43  theological  schools 
30  were  Catholic  and  4  of  other  confessions.  The  60  normal  schools 
have  an  attendance  of  0,415  students.  Forty-two  of  these  schools  were 
for  men  and  27  for  women.  In  30  German  was  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion, in  12  l>ohennan,in  6  Polish, in  2  Italian, in  2  Servian, and  in  8  sev- 
eral hin^i^uage.s  were  employed.  In  commercial  schools  .10,000  students 
were  enrolled.  In  1880  there  were  reported  610  special  industrial 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  64,000  students.  There  were  enrolled 
in  music  schools  13,070  students,  and  in  schools  of  forestry  and  agri- 
culture 2,618. 

HUNGARY. 

The  interest  in  all  which  concerns  Uungary,  created  in  America  by 
the  visit  of  Kossuth,  has  by  no  means  disappeared.  A  full  exhibition 
of  education  and  a  full  representation  of  its  facts  would  have  been  most 
welcome  at  Chicago.  The  degree  of  self  government  attained  by  Hun- 
gary in  ISGO  wa^  followed  in  three  years  by  special  Hungarian  direction 
of  its  own  school  ali'airs.  liy  the  census  of  1880  the  population  was 
13,740,603,  and  the  school  population  between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  was 
2,468,624,  and  there  were  enrolled  in  elementary  schools  2,015,612,  or 
14.66  i)er  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age.  The  enforcement  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  is  in  the  hands  of  communal  authorities.  There 
was  ex])ended  on  schools  30  cents  per  capita  of  the  total  population. 
In  1881/  the  State  maintained  25  normal  schools  and  the  church  47,  and 
the  total  attendance  was  3,781  students,  of  whom  2,666  were  young  men 
and  2,118  young  women.  There  were  in  attendance  upon  infant  schools 
28,023  boys;  girls,  21,043;  total,  59,066.  There  is  reported  a  need  of 
5,000  additional  schoolrooms  to  prevent  overcrowding.  Generally  the 
rooms  are  furnished  with  blackboards,  aids  to  teaching  arithmetic, 
^lobvSf  wall  mai)S,  models  for  drawing,  and  other  aids  to  instruction. 
There  are  7,033  educationvxl  vxuOl  JivwewW^  \\Vi\«.\;\^s.  Of  every  1,000 
/schools  03S  have  a  school  gardeu-,  ^-i,^)!!  ^e\ioo\^\i^\^V^iX\s.i^^  ^^\^%a- 
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ticSy  and  7,855  Iiave  grounds  for  open-air  gymnastics;  7G  i)er  cent  of 
tlie  elementary  teachers  have  their  residences  connected  with  the  school- 
houses.  There  were  43,070  students  receiving  secondary  instruction; 
of  these  45.7  spoke  one  language  and  54.3  per  cent  spoke  two  or  more. 
Hungary  has  3  universities — in  Klausenburg,  Agram,  and  Budapest; 
1  polytechnic  school,  11  law  schools,  and  53  schools  of  theology.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  on  the  universities  was  4,098,  on  the 
polytechnic  school  016,  on  the  law  schools  702,  and  on  the  schools  of 
theology  1,855.  According  to  the  report  of  the  same  minister,  Hun- 
gary had  278  courses  for  industrial  training  or  instruction  in  trades, 
with  46,288  students;  it  also  had  83  workshops  for  home  industries 
witli  5,466  apprentices;  it  had  75  elementary  and  22  secondary  com- 
mercial schools,  the  former  having  an  attendance  of  4,086  and  the  latter 
1,870.  Students  in  schools  for  midwil'ery  numbered  472.  A  normal 
scltool  for  teachers  of  drawing  was  attended  by  90  students;  a  similar 
school  for  tine  arts  by  110  students;  a  school  for  music  and  drama  by 
130,  and  the  schools  for  defective  classes  had  3,210  pupils.  The  tot^l 
annual  appropriation  for  1891-02  was  reix)rted  to  be  $3,043,762. 

ITALY. 

Italy  as  a  government  did  not  exhibit  its  education  at  Chicago. 
Public  attention  is  most  attracted  to  wlijit  is  said  in  current  publica- 
tions (1)  of  the  appropriations  to  education,  which,  however  inadequate, 
have  gone  up  from  89,000,000  in  1872  to  818,500,000  in  1890,  and  (2) 
to  what  is  said  of  Italian  illiteracy,  which  has  gone  down  in  a  similar 
period  from  78  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

The  high  position  of  Italian  art  gives  the  world  some  notion  of  what 
is  done  for  its  cultivation,  while  the  frequency  with  which  workmen 
fiom  Italy  are  found  who  have  been  trained  in  some  trade  school  con- 
veys some  idea  of  the  dissemination  of  industrial  education.  The 
ettbrts  of  Cavour  in  behalf  of  the  latter  are  well  known.  Indeed,  that 
great  statesman  did  not  fail  to  comprehend  the  part  that  education 
must  perform  in  the  unification  of  Italy.  He  believed  that  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  people  would  enable  them  to  rise  from  the  degradation 
to  which  they  had  sunk,  and  increased  facilities  for  their  instruction 
marked  evciy  step  of  progress.  Schools  established  for  the  benefit  of 
the  soldiers  have  done  a  great  work.  Their  enrollment  in  1891  reached 
369,000,  and  the  total  enrollment  of  elementary  schools  3,306,266.  {Sec- 
ondary instruction  is  imparted  in  imutical,  commercial,  agiicultural, 
and  other  industrial  and  normal  schools  and  in  classical  schools.  The 
attendance  on  secondary  instruction  advanced  from  43,798  in  1871  to 
85,600  in  1890  in  classical  and  technical  schools.  There  are  134  normal 
schools,  of  which  26  rank  as  inferior  and  108  as  supeiuor;  36  are  for  men 
and  98  for  women.  Under  the  new  regime  the  education  of  women  has 
made  great  advance  in  Italy  and  her  condition  has  corre&v^owdNw^^ 
improvedj  but  much  remains  to  be  done.    T\i^  ^xo^\^^^  'Si'^  W^feSxs.^x-^^ 
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tiou  ill  agriculture  has  done  much  to  restore  barreo  lands  to  produc- 
tiveness  and  increase  the  fruits  from  the  soil,  and  thas  promote  the 
comfort  of  the  i)eople.  To  the  world  outside  of  Italy  its  universities 
have  long*  been  tlie  most  conspicuous  illustrations  of  its  educational 
opportunities.  There  are  21  having  the  fixculties  of  law  and  juris- 
prudence; 11  pliilosophy  and  literature;  20  medicine  and  surgery;  16 
mathematics  and  physics.  As  aids  to  university  work  there  are  239 
laboratories  and  museums.  Important  reforms  in  administration  and 
instruction  have  been  for  some  time  under  consideration.  Instruction 
in  the  fine  arts  and  in  music  have  long  been  highly  regarded  in  Italy, 
In  connection  witli  education  special  attention  is  paid  to  antiquities. 
Tlie  unification  of  educational  administration  is  well  established.  At 
its  head  is  the  minister  of  public  instruction ;  he  is  assisted  by  a  council 
composed  of  22  members;  associated  with  the  ministry  there  is  a  royal 
commission  of  5  members;  cooperating  with  the  ministry  are  09  provin- 
cial councils.  In  the  leading  cities  there  are  already  6  female  inspec- 
tors; G  special  experts  are  charged  with  the  care  of  antiquities,  monu- 
ments,  excavations,  museums,  and  art  galleries;  G  others  license  the 
exportation  of  antiquities  and  fine  arts.  Infant  asylums  in  Italy  have 
long  contained  large  numbers  of  children  to  which  a  limited  measure  of 
instruction  was  imparted.  Of  late  the  methods  of  Frobci^l  have  been 
introduced  to  great  advantage.  In  1889  there  were  2,818  of  these  insti- 
tutions containing  208,954  children.  It  is  hoped  that  ere  long  kinder- 
garten, methods  will  prevail  among  them  all. 

DENMARK. 

COMMON  scnooi^. 

The  present  arrangement  and  administration  of  these  schools  is 
founded  on  two  laws  from  1814,  which  have,  however,  been  altered  by 
later  decrees.  One  of  the  said  laws  regulates  the  common  schools  in 
towns,  the  other  those  in  the  country,  but  the  fundamental  principles 
are  alike  for  both. 

Still,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  the  course  of  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  most  of  the  greater  towns  have  themselves  reorganized  their 
common  schools,  which  nowadays  give  the  pupils  an  amount  of  knowl- 
edge that  greatly  surpasses  the  standard  fixed  by  the  laws.  All  chil- 
dren at  the  age  of  7  to  14  years  must  attend  some  school,  unless  their 
parents  or  tutors  have  them  taught  satisfactorily  in  some  other  manner. 
Sometimes  children  are  permitted  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  13,  pro- 
vided they  have  attained  the  knowledge  and  ability  they  have  to 
acquire  during  their  school  time.  Parents  who  neglect  to  send  their 
children  to  school  are  fined. 

In  the  common  schools  are  taught  religion,writing,  reading,  arithme- 
tic^ .sinking,  gymnastics,  history  of  Denmark,  and  geography.  Besides, 
the  tenchera  have  to  teach  the  c\i\\d\vi\\  «l9>  iwucU  as  possible  of  all  that 
will  counteract  prejudices  and  devvAo^  Wv^yc  ^\A\\\,>j  lort  ^q^^nb..  "^V^ 
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aim  of  the  school  is  to  make  the  children  good  Christians  and  citizens, 
and  to  give  them  such  knowledge  and  powers  as  wull  serve  this  end. 

Every  parish  is  to  have  a  school,  but  several  of  them  have  more  than 
one.  This  is  necessary,  partly  because  the  law. forbids  any  child  to 
have  a  longer  way  to  school  than  1  English  mile  and  partly  because  no 
single  teacher  must  have  a  greater  number  of  children  than  100  in  the 
country  or  80  in  the  towns. 

In  towns  every  school  often  has  two  tea<3hers  or  more,  but  in  the 
country  it  is  common  that  one  teacher  has  two  schools,  namely,  a  pri- 
mary school  for  children  from  7  to  10  years  and  the  usual  common 
school. 

Every  parish  has  to  pay  school  expenses,  but  the  Government  gives 
yearly  400,000  kreutzer  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  365,000  to  the 
school  funds,  out  of  which  are  paid  pensions  for  teachers  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  salaries  of  assistant  teachers. 

Every  appointed  teacher  who  has  held  a  situation  for  ten  years  is 
entitled  to  a  pension  in  case  of  his  being  unable  to  work  any  more. 
After  ten  years  of  service  his  pension  will  be  half  of  his  salary,  and 
after  twenty-nine  years  two-thirds  of  it. 

Teachers'  widows  only  receive  one-eighth  of  the  salary,  but  every 
teacher  has  to  secure  his  wife  some  life  insurance,  and  the  Government 
takes  care  that  he  performs  this  duty. 

Every  parish  or  town  has  its  school  board,  which  works  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Government.  The  supreme  authority  under 
which  resort  all  the  schools  of  the  country  is  the  ministry  of  church 
and  schools. 

STATISTICS. 

According  to  statements  from  reports  of  1880  the  number  of  schools 
in  the  country  was:  (1)  Public  common  schools,  1,580,  with  3,103 
teachers,  of  whom  400  had  passed  no  examination  j  women  teachers,  160, 
of  whom  142  had  passed  no  examination;  pupils,  203,107.  (2)  Private 
common  schools,  270,  with  181  teachers,  of  w  hom  94  without  any  exam- 
ination; women  teachers,  96,  94  without  any  examination.  (3)  Private  • 
primary  schools,  168;  teachers,  41;  women  teachers,  127 ;  pupils,  2,355. 

The  expenses  of  the  parishes  to  common  schools  in  the  country  were 
about  3,000,000  kroner.  To  private  common  schools  was  given  about 
10,000  kroner,  and  to  primary  schools,  3,000  kroner,  besides  8,000  kroner 
to  sewing  schools. 

In  1890  there  were  in  towns  (Copenhagen  not  included)  118  common 
schools,  with  601  teachers;  463  women  teachers,  and  40,364  pupils.  The 
school  expenses  in  towns  were  in  1880  about  10,000  kroner;  1890,  about 
12,000  kroner. 

THE   HIGHER   SCHOOLS. 

The  Latin  schools  were  formerly  superintended  by  the  board  of  the 
university,  but  since  1848  they  have  been  laid  under  the  ministry  of 
church  and  schools.     A  bill  of  ParWaiiieiit  \^  \i^^^>e.^^'t^  \f^  Ov^ass?^  *<is^ 
material  foundation  of  the  higlier  &c\iOo\%. 
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The  schools  are  superinteiideil  by  a  board  of  3  members  selected  for 
three  years  by  the  Goveriuiieiit.  They  have  special  superinteiideuce 
for  gymnastics  and  singing. 

The  number  of  public  Latin  schools  is  12.  Only  one  of  tbem,  that 
of  Soro,  is  a  boarding  school.  The  number  of  pupils  is,  for  the  present, 
1,803. 

At  every  school  is  appointed  a  rector,  several  head  masters,  and 
assistants.  The  salary  of  the  rector  is  4,000  to  5,000  kroner.  The 
teachers  are  all  entitled  to  pension ;   their  widows,  too. 

The  conditions  on  which  a  boy  is  admitted  to  a  Latin  school  are  that 
he  must  be  12  years  of  age  and  have  a  sufticient  amount  of  knowledge. 

Most  Latin  schools  have  founded  preparatory  schools.  The  schools 
have  G  classes,  each  of  one  year.  As  a  rule  the  number  of  pupils  in  a 
class  is  not  to  surpass  25.  The  daily  school  time  is  not  divided,  accord- 
ing to  a  general  wish  of  the  parents.  It  is  six  hours  a  day — in  summer 
from  8  to  2,  and  in  winter  from  9  to  3  o'clock,  with  ten  minutes'  play 
every  hour  and  twenty  minutes  for  breakfast.  Only  at  Soro  is  the  school 
time  divided. 

The  aim  of  the  Latin  schools  is  chiefly  a  sound  general  culture,  besides 
to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  university,  and  finally  to  give  them  the 
scientific  education  which  is  also  necessary  in  other  positions. 

Tlie  instruction  fails  into  two  subdivisions — the  huguistic-historical 
and  the  mathematicscicntilic. 

The  following  disciplines  are  taught:  Danish  (including  Old  Icelandic 
and  Swedish),  (lerman,  French,  English,  Latin,  Greek,  religion,  history, 
geography,  arithmetic,  science,  drawing,  writing,  singing,  and  gymnas- 
tics. French  is  considered  the  most  important  of  living  tongues.  Eng- 
lish is  only  taught  as  an  experiment.  In  Latin  120  chapters  of  Cicero 
must  be  read,  one  book  of  Livius,  one  of  Tacitus,  two  books  of  Virgil's 
-Eneid,  the  letters  of  Horace  and  two  of  his  odes,  besides  as  much  cur- 
sory reading  as  will  be  equal  to  two  books  of  Livius.  In  mathematics 
the  pu[)ils  learn  arithmetic  and  algebra,  stereometry,  plane  geometry, 
analytic  geometry,  etc.;  in  science,  chemical  and  mechanical  physics, 
and  astronomy. 

There  are  taught  gymnastics,  military  drill,  swimming,  and  sometimes 
dancing  and  sloyd. 

Fxce])t  in  the  two  highest  classes  the  home  work  is  not  to  exceed 
three  hours  a  day.     The  pui>ils  graduate  i)ublicly  every  year. 

I'art  of  the  pupils  graduate  from  the  fourth  class,  and  then  have  the 
same  rights  as  those  who  have  passed  the  so-called  '^Pra^liminan-ex- 
amen,-'  which  will  be  mentioned  later  on. 

From  the  sixth  class  the  pu])ils  graduate  to  the  university.     Those 

who  belong  to  the  linguistic-historical  branch  are  examined  in  Latin, 

Greek,  French  exercise,  and  science:  the  mathematie-scientific,  in  math- 

ennWws  and  science.    Common  for  both  are  Danish,  French,  German, 

or  EugUshy  and  history. 
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Those  who  have  graduated  in  the  niatheniatic-scientific  branch  have 
access  to  the  polytechnical  school,  besides  to  the  university. 

The  payment  for  inst-ruction  at  the  public  Latin  schools  varies  from 
120  to  170  kroner  yearly.  It  is  not  diflBcult  for  poor,  diligent  pupils 
to  obtain  stipends.  Gratis  instiuction  can  be  given  to  one-sixth  of  the 
pupils.  Pupils  who  have  been  taught  privately  can  obtain  access  to 
the  university  by  i)assing  an  examination  either  at  a  public  Latin  school 
or  at  a  i)rivate  one  which  has  the  right  of  graduating  i)upils. 

A  private  Latin  school  can  be  founded  with  the  permission  of  the 
King.    The  Government  controls  the  examinations  passed  there. 

There  are  at  present  22  private  Latin  schools,  of  which  one  is  a 
school  for  girls,  managed  by  a  woman,  as  is  also  one  of  the  boys' 
schools.    The  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  is  2,221. 

^'Pra»limina»rexamen"  is  an  examination  introduced  in  1881  instead 
of  different  smaller  and  greater  examinations.  It  can  be  passed  at 
public  and  at  private  schools.  The  pupils  graduate  in  Danish,  English, 
German,  or  French j  history,  geograi)hy,  mathematics,  and  science. 
Keligion,  writing,  drawing,  gymnastics  and  singing  are  generally  taught. 
This  examination  gives  access  to  the  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, the  lower  law  school,  the  school  for  pharmacy,  for  dentists,  for 
officers,  to  appointments  in  the  post  and  telegraph  service,  etc.  With 
several  additions  it  will  also  give  access  to  the  university. 

Women  are  not  admitted  as  pupils  to  the  public  Latin  schools,  but 
they  are  allowed  to  graduate  there.  From  1882  they  have  the  right  of 
passing  the  "Pra*liminaerexamen"  and  many  secondary  schools  take 
pupils  of  both  sexes.  '^Pra^limiuferexamen"  gives  to  women  the  same 
access  to  schools  and  examinations  as  men  have,  but  it  gives  them  no 
right  to  public  appointments. 

Women  are  admitted  to  the  university  on  the  same  conditions  as  men. 
They  may  also  pass  all  examinations  at  the  university  except  that  of 
theology;  here  there  is  a  special  examination  arranged  for  them  which 
does  not  give  them  any  right  of  preaching. 

To  the  university  belong  a  great  many  donations  for  the  benefit  of 
poor  students,  houses  where  they  can  live  free,  etc. 

There  is  a  library,  a  botanical  garden,  a  zoological  and  a  mineralog- 
ical  museum,  an  observatory,  several  laboratories,  etc. 

The  university  is  a  State  Institution  to  which  belong  several  funds, 
consisting  i)artly  of  lands,  partly  of  money. 

Denmark  has  only  one  universitj'-,  founded  1478  by  King  Christian  I. 
It  is  superintended  by  the  ministry  of  church  and  schools.  Before 
a  professor  is  appointed  the  special  faculty  is  consulted.  If  there  are 
more  solicitors  a  public  competition  will  take  place.  The  election  is  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  King.  Everybody  who  has  acquired  the  degree  of  a 
doctor  has  the  right  of  giving  lectures  at  the  fiiculty  to  which  he  belongs. 

All  the  professors  form  an  association  which  assembles  four  times  a 
week  or  whenever  the  rector  of  the  wmv^T^Vl^  \?^\\V^\\.   'Wjcc^.  ^%'§^'^^'^.- 
tion  hns  to  choose  the  rector. 
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Tliere  are  five  faculties — the  theological,  the  medical,  the  philosophi- 
cal, the  inatheinatic-scientific,  that  of  law  and  political  economy. 

The  number  of  students  who  in  1893  graduated  to  the  university  was 
400.  Tlie  students  must  have  graduated  from  a  Latin  school;  they  have 
liberty  to  hear  whatever  lectures  they  choose. 

When  the  professor  permits  it,  others,  too,  who  do  not  prepare  for  any 
examination,  may  attend  his  lectures. 

All  lectures  and  exercises,  belonging  to  studies  of  examinations,  are 
gratis.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters  of  four 
months  each. 

After  the  first  year's  study,  every  student  passes  an  examination  of 
philosophical  proptedeutie.  The  students  are  examined  now  and  then 
to  try  their  diligence  and  progress. 

Every  student  must  prove  that  he  has  followed  a  certain  number  of 
lectures  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  final  graduation.  The  students 
arc  examined  by  their  own  professors.  Censors  are  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  (xovernment. 

Besides  the  here-mentioned  schools,  Copenhagen  has  a  very  large  and 
excellent  State  university  for  farmers,  gardeners,  and  foresters,  another 
for  engineers  ("  polytechnic''  school),  a  manual  training  school  ("Tec- 
nic  school"),  and  an  academy  for  pharmacists.  Only  the  first  of  these 
schools  admits  women  (till  now  only  one  woman  has  graduated  there). 
Four  State  normal  schools  for  teachers  (in  the  country)  admit  only 
men,  while  a  number  of  private  normal  schools  educate  either  female 
or  male  teachers.  A  si)ecial  Danish  kind  of  schools  (adoi)ted,  though 
after  Danish  pattern,  by  Sweden  and  Norway)  are  the  so-called  high 
schools  where  in  ^\inter  young  men,  in  summer  young  women,  some- 
times both  sexes  together  (mostly  of  the  serving  classes),  seek  a  relief 
from  manual  labor  and  a  renewal  of  their  school  knowledge,  while  still 
the  chief  object  of  these  schools  is  to  give  them  a  more  ideal  view  of  life 
than  is  generally  found  among  hand  laborers.  In  some  of  these  schools 
the  course  is  longer,  and  then  farming  or  manual  training  may  form 
part  of  the  curriculum.  Generally  the  chief  part  of  the  teaching  is  oral 
(lectures),  no  part  of  it  is  compulsory,  and  no  examination  ever  takes 
j)lace.  These  schools  are  from  the  beginning  wholly  due  to  this  private 
initiative  of  the  enthusiastic  followers  of  the  i)oet-pastor  Grundtvig 
(1791-1877).  For  years  they  were  considered  dangerous,  as  fostering 
too  much  political  indei)endence.  In  later  years  they  have  been  imi- 
tated by  ditferent  more  conservative  factions.  Now  it  is  thought  that 
they  may  counteract  socialism  in  a  happy  way,  and  they  accordingly 
are  now  supported  by  the  Government. 

SWEDEN. 

Sweden  exhibited  especially  instructive  series  of  models  illustrating 
Miss  Iliikla  Lundin's  system  of  teaching  girls  sloyd  or  needlework  in 
the  public  schools  of  Stock\\o\iii,  ^\\e;Tft  «^\i^  ^s  ^\i\)^\\\\\fc\\^^\\t  of  this 
'''"'^artiijeiit  of  instruction. 
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The  models  were  made  by  pupils  in  tlie  public  schools  (primary  and 
grammar)  of  Stockholm  (age  7  to  14  years).  The  models  were  well 
executed  and  were  so  installed  as  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  system. 

Miss  Lundin  says : 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  of  girls  in  sloyd  is:  (1)  To  exercise  hand  and  eye;  (2) 
to  ([uicken  the  power  of  thought;  (3)  to  strengthen  lovo  of  order;  (4)  to  develop 
independence;  (5)  to  inspire  re8pect  for  carefuHy  and  intelligently  executed  work; 
and  at  the  same  time  (6)  to  prepare  girls  for  the  execution  of  their  domestic  duties. 

The  instruction  has  two  objects  in  view:  (a)  It  shall  be  an  educational  medium; 
(b)  it  shaU  tit  the  girls  for  practical  life. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  desired  results  can  be  best  reached 
by  (1)  practical  demonstration  of  the  subject,  (2)  progressive  order 
with  regard  to  the  exercises,  and  (3)  class  instruction. 

(1)  Practical  demonstration  in  sewing  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
sewing  frame,  and  in  knitting  by  means  of  large  wooden  needles  and 
colored  balls  of  yarn.  At  the  same  time,  blackboard  drawings  are 
constantly  being  made. 

(2)  The  exercises  are  planned  and  carried  out  in  the  most  strictly 
progressive  order,  so  as  to  enable  the  pupils  to  execute  well  the  work 
required  of  tliem. 

(3)  The  instruction  in  sloyd  should,  like  that  in  other  branches,  be 
given  to  the  whole  class  at  the  same  time,  otherwise  the  time  which  the 
teacher  could  devote  to  each  pupil  separately  would  be  insufficient  to 
secure  the  desired  results. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  progress  from  the  simple  to  the  more  com- 
plex in  the  teaching  of  sloyd  (this  term  embraces  all  kinds  of  handi- 
work) we  give  the  following  class  divisions  of  the  subjects  which  areiu 
use  at  the  present  time  in  the  public  schools  of  Stockholm: 

STANDARD  1. 

1.  Plain  knitting  with  two  needles — a  pair  of  garters. 

2.  Plain  knitting — a  pair  of  warm  wristers. 

STANDARD  2. 

3.  Plain  knitting — a  towel.     Practice  iu  the  different  kinds  of  stitches;  running, 

stitching,  hemming,  and  overcasting — a  lamp  mat. 

4.  The  application  of  the  already  named  stitches — one  small  and  one  large  needle- 

work bag. 

STANDARD  3. 

5.  A  needlework  case.     Simple  darning  on  canvas— a  mat  for  a  candlestick. 

6.  An  apron. 

STANDARD  4. 

7.  Plain  and  purl  knitting — slate  eraser  and  a  pair  of  mittens. 

8.  A  plain  chemise. 

STANDARD  5. 

9.  Knitting — a  pair  of  stockings. 

10.  Drawing  the  pattern,  cutting  out,  aud  m^Wvu^  «h  (^\i^mv^^. 
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She  holds,  too,  that  not  only  girls,  but  the  younger  boys  should  bo 
instructed  in  girls'  sloyd.  The  boys  should  be  taught  this  because  it 
introduces  variety  and  interest,  trains  the  hand  and  eye,  and  renders 
them  able  to  meet  many  possible  conditions  of  necessity. 

The  Swedish  or  the  ''Ling-'  system  of  gymnastics  can  be  briefly 
characterized  svs  follows: 

The  movements  in  their  nature  and  their  number  are  founded  on  the 
human  organism's  natural  need  of  exercise,  and  the  possibility  of  its 
perfect  development  to  health  and  capability  of  work.  The  gymnastics 
can  also  i>re€erve  or  secure  a  development  abeady  gained. 

The  aim  of 'these  gymnastics  is  to  obtain  as  perfect  health  as  possible; 
that  is,  a  harmony  between  the  dififerent  organs  and  between  their 
functions.  Skillfulness  has  but  a  secondary  place,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  human  body  will  best  receive  the  harmonious  development  for 
which  it  is  fitted  when  the  organism  itself  is  used  in  its  own  perfection 
in  relation  to  physiological  laws. 

The  numerous  exercises  which  come  into  use  in  these  gymnastics  are 
divided  into  families,  groups,  or  tables  arranged  according  to  likeness 
in  the  effects  produced  upon  the  different  organs. 

All  the  movements  in  one  such  group  are  arranged  in  relation  to  the 
degree  of  exertion  they  cause.  It  is  also  a  necessity,  in  the  application 
of  the  exercises,  to  use  the  different  movements  of  a  group  in  the  pro- 
gression thus  obtained;  that  is,  the  easier  movements  must  precede 
those  that  are  more  diHicult  in  such  a  manner  that  a  coming  movement 
is  well  iirepared  and  introduced  by  the  niore  simple  exercises  in  the 
same  family.  This  method  most  easily  promotes  vigor  and  prevents 
straining. 

The  exercises  ought  to  bo  practiced  daily,  each  lesson  to  be  composed 
of  a  harmonious  collection  of  movements  chosen  from  the  various 
groups.  This  produces  most  completely  a  proi>ortional  development  of 
all  the  organs. 

The  Swedish  system  of  gymnastics  is,  more  than  any  other,  founded 
upon  anatomical  and  physiological  laws.  It  uses  no  movement  without 
a  knowledge  of  its  effect,  and,  having  always  an  end  for  its  proceed- 
ings, it  has  acquired  the  right  to  be  called  rational. 

It  contains  a  great  number  of  movements  to  be  found  in  no  other 
system,  and  these  movements  are  adapted  in  the  manner  most  suitable 
for  the  wants  of  the  body.  The  apparatus  in  use  has  been  constructed 
in  regard  to  this  view,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  facilitates  the  move- 
ments. Briefly,  the  movements  are  adapted  to  the  body,  and  the  appa- 
ratus has  received  a  form  that  suits  the  movements. 

The  api)aratus  in  a  gymnasium  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  free  space 
and  its  own  accessibility.  In  general,  it  can  be  said,  the  Swedish  appa- 
ratus and  its  arrangement  in  the  gymnasium  facilitate  its  use  by  a 
great  number  simultaneously.  From  100  to  200  boys  can  be  seen  taking 
gymnastics  at  the  same  time  iu  a  Vaxge&^^^^v^V  \j,^\^\\'x^>\xsn. "^^^^^^'^^ 
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one  master  present.  The  greater  the  similarity  in  age  and  develop- 
ment that  exists  among  the  pnpils,  the  greater  the  number  that  can 
receive  simultaneous  instruction  in  gymnastics. 

NORWAY. 

This  exhibit  contained  copies  of  pattern  drawing  and  sewing  of 
boys'  clothing,  also  of  women's  and  children's  dressmaking,  by  Amalia 
Johannesen.  Miss  Kosing  exhibited  dressmaking  and  needlework  as 
a  common  school  branch,  including  plans  and  drawing  for  exercises  in 
cutting  and  ecDUomizing,  published  by  contribution  by  the  Norwegian 
Government.  One  publisher  presented  an  extremely  interesting  col- 
lection of  school  material,  showing  how  largely  instruction  in  Norway 
is  aided  by  illustrated  i)ictures.  To  aid  in  teaching  religion,  there 
were  portfolios  of  biblical  pictures,  froui  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New;  for  use  iu  connection  with  arithmetic,  a  portfolio  of  metric 
measures  and  weights;  to  aid  iu  writing  and  drawing,  similar  illustra- 
tions. The  illustration  of  history,  geography,  natural  science,  sewing, 
and  dressmaking  were  specially  eflective. 

A  watchmaker  exhibited  a  text-book  on  the  art  of  watchmaking  in 
our  times,  with  engravings  and  drawings.  A  teacher  of  deaf-mutes 
exhibited(l)  drawings  for  instruction  in  handicraft,  and  (2)  a  school  desk 
and  bench  for  combined  common  school  use  and  instruction  in  manual 
training. 

A  systematic  exhibit  of  instruction  as  given  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  the  university  and  i)rofessional  an<l  special 
schools  was  wanting. 

Nothing  from  Norway  attracted  more  attention  than  the  Vikingy 
under  Capt.  Magnus  Andersen,  which  left  Bergen,  Norway,  April  30, 
and  which  successfully  overcame  all  difticulties  of  an  ocean  j^s^^age 
and  reached  Chicago  safely,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  visitors. 

In  1880  a  vessel  was  exhumed  from  Oog,  a  mound  at  Gogstad,  near 
Sanefjord,  in  southern  Norway,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  uni- 
versity in  Christiania,  and  it  is  supposed  dates  from  about  the  yeivr 
900;  in  a  sepulcher  in  the  vessel  were  found  human  remains.  The 
Vildng  was  an  exact  facsimile  of  this  old  vessel,  and  her  successful 
sail  across  the  Athmlic  lias  a  most  important  bearing  ui)on  whether 
the  Norsemen  could  have  crossed  the  Northern  Atlantic  in  the  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries. 

RUSSIA. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  the  vast  Empire  of  Russia 
those  in  attendance  on  schools  beh)w  universities  were  2.0  per  cent,  as 
against  22  per  cent  in  Bavaria,  17  percent  iu  France,  and  21.3  percent 
in  the  United  States,  was  unprepared  to  expect  an  exhibit  of  education 
So  instructive  and  interesting  from  T^ussia  as  was  found  at  Chicago. 
Few^  iuoreovei\  were  able  to  eou\\ueUvv\\d  tUe  reUitlou  of  the  several 
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schools  to  the  authority  by  which  they  were  directed.  Indeed,  a  com 
paratively  small  share  of  the  Eussiau  educatioiial  exhibit  was  cata- 
logued ill  Department  L,  liberal  arts,  group  149.  It  may  be  said  that 
far  from  the  total  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  Empire  are  under 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  Under  the  ministry  of  finances 
was  exhibited  the  work  of  the  trades  schools,  including  (1)  programmes 
of  blacksmiths'  and  locksmiths'  handiwork,  samples  of  work,  drawings 
and  designs;  (2)  programmes  of  turners' work,  and  samples;  (3)  pro- 
gramme of  joiners'  work,  and  specimens,  such  as  cupboard  and  tables; 
(4)  drilling  lathes;  (5)  force  pumps;  (6)  cross-planing  lathes;  (7)  gear- 
turning  lathe.  Under  the  ministry  of  communication  are  important 
schools.    The  pedagogical  museum  is  under  the  ministry  of  war. 

Through  the  several  ministers  who  communicate  directly  with  the 
Czar,  he  conveys  his  imperial  will  to  the  vast  Empire,  embracing  one- 
seventh  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Under  the  ministers  are  a  variety 
of  subordinate  gratles  of  authority  reaching  every  corner  of  the  realm 
and  every  soul  in  it.  There  is  (1)  the  Holy  Synod,  directing  religious 
afl'airs;  (2)  the  ruling  Senate,  with  its  nine  subdivisions;  (3)  the  coun- 
cil of  state.  Looking  at  administration  we  see  a  series  of  subdivisions, 
called  governments  and  districts.  Each  governor-general  represents 
the  authority  of  the  Czar,  both  in  regard  to  civil  and  military  affairs. 
Here  and  there  the  deliberative  element  appears.  The  heads  of  families 
in  a  village  community  may  assemble  and  deliberate  and  elect  their  own 
elder.  These  village  communities  may  unite  in  a  canton,  and  each 
canton  has  a  chief  officer  elected  by  a  cantonal  assembly ;  but  at  every 
step  the  action  of  these  subordinate  gra<les  of  authority  is  limited  by 
the  will  of  the  Czar,  which  is  supreme  over  all.  As  a  rule,  class  dis- 
tinctions are  marked,  and  the  diversity  of  population  is  great. 

In  adaptation  to  this  complexity  of  governmental  forms,  the  ministry 
of  education  organizes  its  system  of  schools,  dividing  the  country  into 
twelve  circuits  or  divisions,  with  a  chief  for  each,  whom  we  might  call 
curator,  who  has  assistants  or  inspectors  by  which  he  reaches  every 
school.  Each  public  school  is  organized  in  accordance  with  the  edict 
of  1874,  which  modified  that  of  1862.  Schools  may  be  originated  by 
individual  or  private  enterprise,  but  must  conform  to  established  regu- 
lations. The  types  of  schools  are  numerous,  but  the  universities,  gym- 
nasia, i)rogymnasia,  i)olytechnic,  and  real  schools  correspond  in  a 
measure  to  those  of  central  Europe.  The  age  of  attendance  varies 
greatly.  No  uniformity  is  observed  in  the  provision  of  separate  schools 
for  boys  and  girls.  There  has  been  a  gymnasium  for  girls  since  1858. 
The  higher  education  of  young  women  has  been  looked  upon  with  much 
favor,  and  especially  their  instruction  in  medicine.  It  has  been  stated, 
"the  Russians  have  become  so  alive  to  the  value  of  women  physicians 
that  the  Imperial  Government  has  granted  $200,000  for  a  medical 
school  for  women,  to  be  established  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  the  site 
has  been  given  by  the  city."    The  fact  that  <u\\^  *2A  mV^  vj^^  NJ^^'^^^^^Cia 
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enter  tlie  army  can  read  and  write  does  not  i>repare  one  to  expect  the 
liigli  order  of  8cit!ntific  ideas  found  in  many  of  the  exhibits  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  methods,  and  appliances.  It  would  be  difiicult  to 
name  a  government  more  vigilant  in  laying  the  progress  of  the  world 
in  science  under  contribution  for  the  benefit  of  its  administrative  pur- 
poses. Everywhere  in  the  Government  may  be  found  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  the  most  advanced  scientific  attainments;  especially  is  this 
true  of  the  army.  As  one  meets  these  indications  he  is  disposed  to 
exclaim,  If  these  scientific  attainments  could  become  universal  among 
the  people  of  all  classes,  what  a  multiplication  of  the  power  of  the 
Empire  would  the  world  witness!  The  latest  and  fullest  statement  of 
the  expenditures  for  education  available  are  those  for  1885,  making 
under  the  minister  of  education  811,394,339,  and  under  the  Holy  Synod 
and  minister  of  war,  navy,  finance,  of  the  state  domain,  of  the  interior, 
of  communication,  of  justice,  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  director  of  the 
royal  stud,  $7,785,986,  or  a  total  of  $19,180,325. 

Of  this  the  universities  received  $1,621,700  and  secondary  schools 
$3,393,304.  In  the  support  of  education  the  provinces  and  communes 
share;  but  how  much  they  pay  it  is  impossible  to  state.  In  the  admin- 
istration the  scientific  and  local  element  are  seen  to  bear  an  interesting 
part.  In  the  ministry  there  is  a  scientific  council,  which  proposes 
courses  of  study  and  text-books,  and  provinces  and  communes  bear  a 
part  both  in  expenses  and  the  provision  of  i>lans.  In  the  universities 
one  supervising  officer  is  appointed  by  the  minister,  but  the  programme 
of  studies  and  the  discipline  arc  otherwise  committed  to  the  faculties. 
A  gymnasium  may  have  one  council  fpr  general  administration  and 
another  for  pedagogical  direction.  The  preparation  of  teachers  has 
for  a  considerable  period  received  increasing  attention.  Those  grad- 
uating from  normal  schools,  classes,  or  seminaries  are  authorized  to- 
teach  without  further  examination.  Those  seeking  to  teach  who  have 
not  had  the  advantage  of  any  of  these  pedagogical  courses  maybe  cer- 
tificated by  the  authorized  commission  on  i)assiug  the  examination 
required  for  the  specified  grade. 

Men  and  women  are  both  employed  as  teachers.  Often  the  women 
outnumber  the  men.  Salaries  in  rural  districts  range  from  $277  down 
to  $92  per  annum  in  addition  to  lodging  and  garden;  in  city  schools, 
from  8182  to  $380  with  a  house.  In  secondary  schools  and  normal 
scliools  the  teacher  might  receive  $500,  and  the  director  or  directress 
twice  as  much,  with  lodging.  Teachers  in  rural  districts  are  not  always 
considered  Jis  holding  such  a  relation  to  the  Government  as  to  entitle 
them  to  pensions,  but  those  who  are  employed  by  the  State  receiv^e 
a  i)ension  after  twenty-five  years  of  service.  The  subjects  and  methods 
of  instruction  in  letters  are  much  like  those  which  prevail  elsewhere, 
varying  with  the  excellence  of  the  teacher.  The  methods  of  Froebel 
are  considernhly  favored  in  the  infant  or  maternal  schools. 
lieligiou  is  emi)hasized,  especially  tlivxt  o^  Wx*^  ^\^^^ Q)\i\\x^lv^  iu  the 
Government  schools  and  in  those  under  t\ie>  \lo\^'  ^^u^^-   "l^i^  ^3\5:^\\& 
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gave  most  auiple  evidence  of  the  great  extent  to  which  industrial  and 
technical  instruction  is  favored  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  special 
schools.  The  schools  under  the  several  ministers  other  than  the  minis- 
try of  public  instruction  generally  aim  to  train  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  operations  carried  on  under  it.  These  practice  schools  are, 
therefore,  very  numerous,  and  their  representation  at  the  Fair  consti- 
tuted a  large  share  of  the  llus&ian  educational  exhibit.  An  eminent 
Kussian  educational  writer  says: 

From  the  earliest  period  our  Government  has  endeavored  to  improve  general  edu- 
cation and  spread  it  among  the  people,  but  middle  and  low  grade  technical  and 
industrial  education  (not  taking  into  consideration  the  jiractical  technological  insti- 
tute .at  St.  Petersburg  and  the  imperial  technological  school  at  Moscow,  later 
merged  into  higher  educational  establishments)  did  not  begin  earlier  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

Americans  will  remember  the  impulse  given  to  technical  and  indus- 
trial education  among  us  by  the  Kussian  exhibit  at  Philadelphia  in 
187().  President  Runkle,  of  the  Boston  Polytechnic  Institute,  made 
special  effort  to  call  attention  to  its  pedagogical  excellence.  In  1878 
the  ministry  of  finance  was  charged  with  devising  a  plan  for  these 
schools.  In  1881  many  of  them  were  transferred  to  the  minister  of 
education ;  and  in  1888  a  sx)ecial  division  was  organized  in  this  ministry 
for  the  direction  of  technical  and  industrial  schools,  and  the  minister 
was  required  to  create  a  temporary  commission  on  which  there  should 
be  a  representation  of  each  ministry  under  which  these  schools  had 
previously  been  conducted.  The  action  of  the  commission  was  apijroved 
in  June,  1889.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  went  forward  under 
favorable  auspices  in  a  way  to  eliminate  the  earlier  mistakes  and  adopt 
the  best  results  at  each  step.  These  establishments  for  technical  and 
industrial  education  were  divided  into  five  groups.  To  the  first  group 
belong  three  schools — the  technical  school  at  Moscow,  the  high  grade 
artisan  school  at  Lodzi,  and  the  technical  school  at  Irkutsk.  To  the 
second  groui)  belong  the  technical  school  at  Cherepoveth,  the  artisan 
school  at  Timbirsk,  and  the  Nicholas  artisan  school  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Various  railroad  schools  were  also  given  the  privilege  of  the  third  rank 
in  military  service,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nicholas  artisan  school 
at  St.  Petersburg,  which  enjoys  high  military  privileges.  The  general 
instruction  in  these  schools  is  much  the  same  as  in  city  schools,  with 
the  addition  of  physics,  mechanics,  the  technology  of  wood  and  metals, 
and  bookkeeping.    Drawing  is  specially  emphasized. 

To  the  third  group  belong  the  artisan  schools,  instructing  in  subjects 
taught  in  elementary  schools  or  village  schools,  of  two  classes.  They 
aim  at  preparing  master  workmen  in  the  various  domestic  industries 
of  the  village  and  in  factories,  such  as  cabinetmaking,  blacksmith- 
ing,  carpentry,  carving,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  bookbinding,  and  har- 
ness making. 

To  the  fourth  group  belong  schools  for  adults.j  sack  ^g.  t\jL<i.  ^^Ivsax^. 
school  at  Riga  and  those  under  the  teeiVimc^A  ^wv^Vs  oi^  '^\»,^^\fc^'^^^:«^^- 
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Instruction  is  given  evenings  and  Sundays,  when  workmen  are  not 
occupied. 

To  the  fifth  group  belong  the  general  educational  low-grade  estab- 
lishments, including  elementary,  district,  and  city  schools,  with  the 
extra  artisan  departments  attached.  To  encourage  local  action  the 
minister  of  education  offers  a  subsidy  where  the  local  authority  or 
individuals  bear  part  of  the  expense.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  defects  in  the  operations  of  so  vast  and  varied  a  system. 
But  this  mere  outline  of  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  its  possible 
consequences.  In  1800  a  technical  and  professional  congress  was  held 
to  i>romote  the  efficiency  of  technical  and  industrial  education.  It  is 
impossible  to  enumerate  the  exhibits  which  illustrate  the  progress  of 
the  adoption  of  these  plans  and  have  their  place  in  these  various 
groups.  Of  the  (JO  awards  bestowed  upon  Eussian  educational  exhibits 
0  were  received  by  institutions  each  of  which  was  named  women's  col- 
lege, and  8  of  which  were  known  as  girls'  institute.  Outside  of  group 
149  there  were  many  exhibits  illustrative  of  museums  and  the  work  of 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  improvement  in  home  industries.  The 
technical  museum  for  peasants'  work  at  Moscow  exhibited  22  articles; 
the  children's  education  bazaar  of  the  same  city,  10  articles,  all  illustrat- 
ing what  is  done  in  this  home  education  in  the  making  of  those  articles 
of  common  use.  Foundling  and  orx)han  asylums  exhibited  many  arti- 
cles illustrative  of  training  of  the  children  in  these  numerous  child- 
saving  institutions.  The  ministry  of  jmblic  instruction  exhibited  (1) 
its  reports;  (2)  programmes  and  plans  of  teachings;  (3)  samples  of 
schoolbooks  and  appliances  used  in  middle  and  high  schools;  (4)  writ- 
ings of  professors  of  Eussian  universities;  (5)  work  of  inipils  in  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  grades  of  instruction;  (C)  natural  history  collections 
illustrative  of  different  subjects  taught;  (7)  x)hotograi)hs  of  schools; 
(8)  i)ublications  of  scientific  societies,  high  schools,  and  pedagogical 
societies. 

The  pedagogical  museum,  under  the  ministry  of  war,  was  undoubtedly 
the  center  of  attraction  among  the  various  Eussian  educational  exhibits 
Those  were  especially  fortunate  who  had  the  opportunity  to  examine 
this  exhibition  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  J,  C.  Heard,  who  had  long 
had  oflicial  connection  with  the  museum,  and  held  a  rank  in  the  Eus- 
sian military  service  corresponding  to  that  of  colonel  in  the  American 
Army.     Many  Americans  will  remember  him  as  iiresent  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Exhibition.     Scholarly,  and  of  high  character,  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Czar,  he  was  one  of  the  most  resi)ected  members  of  the 
board  of  judges  in  Department  L.    Among  his  duties  at  Chicago  was 
that  of  purchasing  those  articles  which   he   might  find  valuable  in 
the  way  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  educational  methods,  cond,i- 
tioiifij  and  appliances,  tlierrfoTe  desirable  in  his  museum.    The  date  of 
the  ff)uiidation  of  this  mu^ewm  \\^^  \>^^\\  ^nn^w  i\a  1863,  but  its  for- 
oial  opening  is  stated  to  \uwci\>e«vi  \\\«^  ^>i>a.  ^i^^^^xsw^A^^^   ^ta 
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first  collections  came  mainly  from  Germany,  England,  Fiance,  andltaly. 
With  it  was  connected  a  pedagogic  library.  Its  first  aim  was  the 
improvement  of  the  methods  and  appliances  of  army  schools,  but  it 
speedily  influenced  the  manufacture  of  pedagogical  aids  in  Russia,  and 
its  influence  began  to  reach  other  schools.  Indeed,  when  the  museum 
originated,  little  school  apparatus  was  made  in  Russia,  and  it  took 
upon  itself  the  manufacture  of  those  articles  which  it  exhibited. 

It  1871  the  museum  was  removed  to  better  quarters.  From  time  to 
time  it  has  been  reorganized  and  special  additions  made.  At  present 
its  dire(;tor  has  the  aid  of  two  committees :  (1 )  The  household  committee, 
which  consists  of  all  the  oflicers  of  the  museum,  and  specially  concerns 
itself  with  its  administration;  (2)  the  school  educational  committee, 
who  by  their  experience  and  i)edagogical  knowledge  may  be  specially 
helpful  in  x)romoting  the  objects  of  the  museum.  It  is  now  treated  as 
a  section  of  the  Practical  Science  Museum  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  seeks 
to  attain  its  object  by  (a)  permanent  and  temporary  exhibitions;  {b) 
explanations  of  the  scientific  and  practical  significance  of  its  collec- 
tious;  (c)  scientific  study  in  the  museum,  aided  by  its  apparatus;  (d) 
indication  of  means  and  methods  for  acquiring  technical  knowledge, 
publication  of  books,  etc.;  (e)  communication  with  those  needing  its 
help.  It  has  done  much  in  organizing  exhibitions  at  home  and  in  shar- 
ing in  exhibitions  there  and  abroad,  thus:  (1)  Acquainting  schools  with 
improvements;  (2)  bringing  foreign  apparatus  to  the  attention  of  Rus- 
sian manufacturers  for  their  rei)roduction;  (3)  improving  the  quality 
and  reducing  the  price  of  apparatus. 

At  Paris,  in  the  geographical  exhibition  in  1875,  it  stimulated  the 
establishment  of  similar  museums  in  other  countries.  Its  share  in  the 
hygienic  exhibition  in  Brussels  in  1876  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
pedagogical  museum  in  Belgium.  The  same  year  it  shared  in  the  exhi- 
bitions at  London  and  Philadelphia.  It  exhibited  In  Paiis  in  1878,  and 
was  greatly  honored.  In  1871  readings  and  lectures  were  commenced, 
illustrated  with  its  apparatus.  These  have  been  specially  successful. 
One  is  before  the  writer  on  the  subject  of  salt,  printed  in  English,  with 
illustrative  pictures  conveying  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information 
in  a  most  attractive  way.  There  are  at  present  28  technical  railway 
schools  in  Russia,  of  which  all  but  3  belong  to  the  Government,  and 
the  others  are  under  its  inspection. 

Russian  subjects  are  admitt<^d  to  these  schools,  but  they  are  specially 
intended  for  the  children,  from  14  to  18,  of. those  engaged  in  railway 
service.  Their  course  of  instruction  embraces"  five  years,  three  for 
study  and  two  for  practice  on  railways.  During  the  three  years  of  study 
in  school  there  is  taught:  (a)  Religion ;  (b)  elementary  mathematics,  with 
the  fundamental  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  land  surveying;  (c) 
general  knowledge  of  physics  and  practical  knowledge  of  telegraphy; 
(d)  a  short  course  of  general  and  applied  mechanics  (descriptive);  (e)  a 
short  course  in  working  wood  and  metal*,  i^f)  ^\^\\\^\\Vdx^  V\\^^\^^\^  ^'^ 
ED  9S 76 
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architecture;  (g)  practice  of  railway  busiuess ;  (h)  elementiiry  and  si>eeial 
drawiug  by  band  and  with  the  aid  of  instruuients,  as  well  as  caligraphy, 
and  (e)  handicrafts,  as  locksmiths',  blacksmiths',  and  joiners'  work. 
Besides  this  there  are  introduced  into  the  school  singing  and  gymnastics, 
l^rogrcss  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In 
sparsely  settled  regions  ambulatory  schools  have  been  introduced  with 
excellent  results. 

JAPAN. 

Intelligent  persons  were  prepared  to  expect  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive exhibit  of  education  from  Japan,  especially  those  who  were 
either  familiar  with  its  recent  progress  or  acquainted  with  the  wisdom 
of  its  Government  in  using  education  as  the  initiative  and  directing 
means  in  that  progress,  or  who  had  been  observant  of  the  skill  of  itd 
officers  in  employing  exhibitions  as  opportunities  for  bringing  the  great 
improvements  made  in  the  Empire  to  the  attention  of  the  other  peoples 
of  the  \vorld,  and  they  were  not  disapi)ointed. 

Yet  there  was  no  special  emphasis  placed  upon  the  educational 
exhibit  by  the  Empire.  The  Jai)anese  obtain  important  advantage 
from  their  care  to  use  in  speech,  writing,  and  i>rinting  the  language  of 
the  people  with  whom  they  do  business.  At  Chicago,  while  using  other 
modem  languages,  they  were  careful  to  use  English;  this  greatly  aided 
American  study  of  their  exhibits. 

Unfortunately,  the  space  assigned  did  not  permit  them  to  exhibit  to 
the  best  advantage  all  the  articles  which  they  brought. 

Their  exhibition  of  education  was  strongest  in  kindergarten,  indus- 
trial and  technical  training,  and  grades  of  instruction  below  the  uni- 
versity. 

Tlic  kindergart<^n  exhibition  was  sufficiently  complete  to  show  that 
kindergarteners  there  strive  to  understand  and  practice  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  child  culture. 

The  interest  in  the  earliest  training  of  the  child  was  so  great  that  soon 
aft(*r  its  eflicient  intro<luction  there  were  not  enough  trained  conduct- 
ors to  be  found  to  answer  the  demand;  consequently  a  private  train- 
ing school  was  established  in  Tokyo,  and  classes  were  formed  for  train- 
ing conductors  in  the  Tokyo  (Jovernment  normal  school.  It  appears 
that  there  were,  in  181)0,  138  kindergartens,  with  271  conductors,  and 
4,185  boys  and  3,301  girls,  or  a  total  of  7,486  in  attendance;  of  these 
31)  were  founded  by  private  beneficence  and  90  by  the  Gk>yemment. 
Their  increase  is  encouraging.  As  in  other  lands,  kindergartens  are 
hardly  known  outside  of  the  cities.  In  1801  the  attendance  reached 
113,484. 

The  8])ecimens  of  child  work  exhibited  were  marked  by  the  delicate 

coii.sfiaction  characteristic  of  the  people.    The  work  presented  from 

elemontary  schools  waa  sv\ffve\e\\\»  \o  *A\u^\x^te  in  a  good  manner  the 

oaethodB  adopted  and  ptog\es»^  a\,\;a\\\^^-  1>afc  ^^BsacwXsst  ^  the  Uun- 
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guage  tanglit  does  not  admit  of  the  rai)id  progress  in  its  acqusition 
common  in  learning  English,  German,  Freneb,  Italian,  or  Spanish. 

The  introduction  of  modern  text-books  and  methods,  however,  has 
reduced  the  tiuie  consumed,  especially  as  comj)ared  with  that  occux)ied 
inCliina. 

Before  the  restoration  of  the  Imperial  Government  the  elementary 
schools  were  chieliy  those  established  by  feudal  lords,  and  admitted  for 
instruction  the  children  of  the  upper  military  class,  and  sometimes  the 
children  of  the  lower  military  class.  The  length  of  the  course  extended 
over  six  or  seven  years  and  included  reading  of  Chinese  characters, 
writing,  arithmetic,  etc.    A  small  fee  was  charged. 

After  the  restoration  the  new  order  of  schools  began  in  Kioto.  The 
improvement  was  slight  at  first.  The  marked  development  began  in 
1871,  when  six  schools  were  brought  under  formal  reguhitions.  In  18>2 
the  education  code  established  school  districts  and  prescribed  a  course 
of  study.  The  population  of  an  elementary  school  district  was  esti- 
mated at  G()0.  Ordinary  elementary  schools  were  divided  iuto  two 
grades,  the  upper  and  lower;  tlie  lower  received  children  from  0  to  1>  and 
the  upper  from  10  to  13  years  of  age — the  whole  course  extending  over 
eight  years.  The  expense  was  borne  by  the  district;  tuition  fees  were 
charged.  But  as  the  people  were  unprepared  for  so  great  an  expense  at 
once — school  buildings,  books,  apparatus,  teachers'  salaries,  etc. — the 
Government  gmnted  aid  from  the  i)ublic  treasury,  which  amounted  to 
4,005,500  yen  before  the  grant  was  discontinued  inlSSl.  In  1879  school 
districts  were  abolished  and  schools  were  to  be  maintained  by  town  or 
village  corporations  and  managed  by  committees,  and  those  trained  in 
normal  sclnwls  were  to  be  employed  as  teachers;  when  this  was  inex- 
pedient, there  was  provision  for  ambulatory  schools — tuition  fees  were 
to  be  charged  or  remitted  according  to  local  conditions;  local  taxes 
were  supplemented  by  Government  grants.  Thus  the  progress  of  the 
schools  has  been  marked  by  various  changes. 

Schools  in  other  countries  have  been  much  studied.  Americans  will 
remember  the  great  interest  tiiken  in  all  that  pertained  to  education  by 
the  ITon.  Arinori  Mori,  that  eminent  and  progressive  statesman,  the 
first  Japanese  minister  resident  at  Washington.  lie  spent  much  time 
in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  sought  the  best  educational  experience  in 
the  country,  published  a  book  containing  the  opinions  of  eminent 
American  educators,  and  drew  in  every  x>ossible  way  upon  American 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  his  Government.  Connected  with  tho 
embassy  extraordinary  which  visited  Washington  during  his  residence 
there  were  commissions  of  various  kinds  to  study  and  report  upon  spe- 
cial departments  of  government,  military,  naval,  financial,  postal,  edu- 
cational, etc. 

The  chief  of  the  commission  in  charge  of  educational  inquiry  was 
Hon.  Fujimaro  Tanaka,  a  scholarly  and  judicious  stutesmau^  cixvd.  Vs^ 
had  a  number  of  associates  and  asft\staiit%,  ^\io  iK>^  '»«^€«.^  ^iKycaxs\axJ^fc^ 
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all  tbc  time  that  could  be  spared  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  and  on  his  recommendation  visited  and 
studied  important  examples  of  education  in  the  United  States  and  con- 
sulted with  our  most  eminent  educators.  Mr.  Tanaka  was  senior  vice- 
minister  of  education  1874  to  1878,  and  also  1878  and  1879. 

The  interpreter  for  this  commission  was  Joseph  Hardy  Nesima,  in 
whom  Americans  became  so  deeply  interested.  He  came  to  Boston  as 
a  lad  in  one  of  the  vessels  owned  by  Mr.  Alpheus  Hardy,  and  at  his 
expense  was  educated  at  Amherst  and  Andover,  and  returniufi:  to  Japan 
founded  a  Christian  university. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Hardy,  a  well-known  author  and  the  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Dartmouth  College,  has  written  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  instructive  life  Of  Mr.  l!^esima,  which  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  education  among  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Tanaka  has  been  in  the  foreign  service  of  his  country  and  has 
advanced  from  one  position  of  honor  to  another,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  trusted  councilors  of  the  Emi)eror. 

Mr.  Mori  for  a  time  was  thought  at  home  to  be  too  progressive,  but 
was  again  called  to  positions  of  public  trust,  and  was  minister  of  state 
for  education  from  December  22,  1885,  to  1889,  when  he  died  by  the 
hands  of  an  assassin.  When  the  embassy  extraordinary  was  in  this 
country,  Hon.  David  Murry,  LL.  D.,  of  Albany,  was  employed  to  go  to 
Japan  as  the  foreign  councilor  of  the  department  of  education,  and  ful- 
filled his  engagement  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  peoi)le  of  Japan. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  this  exhibit  of  education  we  find 
much  to  remind  us  of  our  own  schools  and  methods,  while  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  the  Japanese  system  of  schools  necessarily 
conforms  to  the  imperial  form  of  government,  and  therefore  presents 
a  complete  contrast  in  this  respect  to  forms  of  administering  public 
instruction  in  America. 

As  stated  by  an  eminent  Japanese  authority: 

Notwitbatiiuding  tlio  partial  a<1  verse  inlluences  exercised  by  the  frequent  changes 
edocted  iu  the  educational  laws,  by  faults  in  the  manner  of  ad  ministration ,  and  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  political  events,  still  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  dnring  this 
short  interval  of  twenty  years  education  has,  on  the  whole,  been  firmly  established 
and  steadily  diffused  from  year  to  year. 

The  statistics  for  the  first  period  of  six  years  reached  the  following 
num])ers:  Schools,  22,2985  teachers,  47,433;  pupils,  1,886,573;  while  for 
1801    they  were,  schools,  25,369;    teachers,  69,586;  pupils,  3,153,258, 
The  imperial  ordinance  of  1800  classed  the  schools  for  apprentices  and 
supplementary  schools  for  technical  instruction  with  elementary  schools. 
The  subje(?ts  of  instruction  authorized  in  ordinary  elementary  schools 
are  morals,  reading,  composition,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  gymnastics. 
Aecoi'iUug  to  local  conditlous,  gymnastics  may  be  omitted  and  either 
Japanese  liistory  or  Japawe^e  geoftv^\)\\^ ^  <^\  vVcvv^ing,  sewing,  or  handi- 
work may  be  added-,  sewiwg,  of  ^ovsL^^^^i^^  ^vcV^- 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Emperor  to  supreme  power,  female  education  in  Japan  was  chiefly  left 
to  the  home  circle,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  instruction  of  girls 
in  public  educational  institutions.  In  1872  the  Tokyo  female  school  was 
established  j  good  progress  was  made,  but  the  school  was  abolished  and 
a  special  course  was  established  for  females  in  the  Tokyo  normal  school. 
In  1882  a  new  higher  stjhool  for  females  was  organized  in  connection  with 
the  Tokyo  normal  school  for  females,  and  "a  higher  general  course  was 
taught  with  the  view  of  educating  refined  and  gentle  women,  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  instruction."  The  sub- 
jects of  study  were  morals,  reading,  composition,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  the  history  of  Japan,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry, 
drawing,  sewing,  etiquette,  household  management,  music,  and  gym- 
nastics.   The  course  of  study  extended  over  five  years. 

In  1870  female  schools  were  organized  in  five  ken.  In  1882  the  schools 
were  nnich  imx)roved  by  the  regulations  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion. According  to  statistical  investigations  made  at  the  end  of  1890, 
the  number  of  public  higlier  female  schools  was  7,  and  tliat  of  private 
schools  21,  whiki  the  number  of  pupils  was  alxmt  3,000.  ^^  Although 
female  education  would  seem  to  have  made  tokn-ablo  progress,  it  is 
exposed  to  the  continual  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  and  is  not  as  firmly 
established  as  that  of  tlie  males.  Thus  there  is  as  yet  no  educational 
equality  between  the  sexes." 

In  a  report  given  out  since  the  Exhibition  for  tluo  year  1892  there  is 
stated  to  be  in  one  grade  of  schools  987,'>91  female  pupils  to  2,298,311 
male  pupils ;  4,2G7  female  teachers  to  02,555  male  teachers.  The  Empress 
specially  i)romoted  the  advancement  of  woman's  education  by  becom- 
ing the  i)atroness  of  the  Female  Normal  School. 

Of  the  total  population  of  41,096,847,  there  are  enumerated  7,356,262 
of  school  age,  6  to  14,  of  whom  55.14  per  <;ent  are  attending  school. 

The  Japanese,  early  in  the  new  order  of  things,  recognized  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  as  the  fountain  of  all  education,  and  established  a 
normal  school  in  Tokyo  in  1872.  Ever  since  tlie  national  (lovernment 
has  emphasized  the  importance  of  training  teachers  in  principles  and 
metliods.  In  1874  four  others  were  added.  Now  normal  schools  are  not 
only  sustained  by  the  national  Government,  but  by  local  authority — by 
the  fu  and  ken.  Their  graduates  are  authorized  teachers,  and  persons 
not  graduates  must  bo  examined  before  tliey  can  teach.  Kecently 
teachers'  institutes  have  been  organized,  and  close  inspection  has  been 
provided  in  order  to  insure  good  instruction  and  discipline  in  all  schools. 
A  marvelous  work  has  been  accomplished  in  twenty  years.  Much  pains 
have  been  taken  to  introduce  from  other  countries  the  recent  i>edagog- 
ical  literature. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Tokyo  Educational  Museum  is  under  the 
care  of  the  higher  normal  school.  The  Government,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, early  in  its  efforts  for  edvicatiow^  \!,vv\viW>\^  ^<S^^^\fc^  \^q>vcv  ^s>iss^ 
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more  peaceful  pursuits.  The  noitliern  islands  of  Japau,  vaguely  called 
Yezo,  a  sort  of  terra  incognito,  attracted  special  consideration.  Known 
as  the  abode  of  a  barbarian  folk,  called  the  Ainu,  they  were  regarded 
as  a  dreary  waste  of  snow  and  ice,  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  a  race  of 
higher  culture.  Soon  it  was  found  that  the  land  was  endowed  with 
magnificent  natural  resources,  a?most  untouched  by  the  human  hand. 
The  task  of  directing  the  Government's  efforts  in  this  behalf  was  com- 
mitted to  Creu.  K.  Kuroda,  afterwards  count  and  minister  of  communi- 
cation. At  the  end  of  two  months  he  made  a  report  dwelling  upon 
education  as  a  most  i)otent  factor  in  effecting  the  changes  contemplated. 
Three  months  later  he  emi)hasized  the  same  idea,  and  i)revailed  ui>on 
the  Government  to  send  abroad  some  young  men  to  be  prepared  for  the 
pioneer  labors  required.  Where  should  they  be  sent  but  to  America, 
where  new  lands  were  being  brought  under  cultivation?  His  appre- 
ciation of  education  rose  higher  than  ever.  lie  visited  America  and 
studied  for  himself,  lie  was  esi>ecially  struck  with  the  part  woman 
performed  in  promoting  American  progress,  and  in  his  reports  to  the 
Government  showed  that  the  pioneering  must  not  be  confined  to  the 
improvement  of  rivers  or  mountains,  or  even  to  the  increase  of  x)opula- 
tion,  but  that  it  must  take  cognizance  of  the  important  labor  of  foster- 
ing human  talents,  of  training  youthful  minds — that  the  first  great  aim 
must  be  the  providing  of  men  and  women,  properly  equipped,  to  become 
the  leaders  of  the  new  order  of  affairs.  He  closed  by  recommending 
the  sending  abroad  of  some  young  girls,  and  several  were  sent  to  Amer- 
ica. On  his  further  suggestion  a  school  was  opened  on  the  21st  of  June 
in  Tokyo,  providing  two  courses,  a  general  and  special,  to  be  taught 
by  foreign  si)ecialists.  Agriculture  w  as  to  be  included  among  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  General  Kuroda,  when  in  America,  with  the 
authority  given  him,  employed  as  the  commissioner  and  adviser  of  the 
colonjal  office  Gen.  Horace  Capron,  then  United  States  Commissioner 
of  A  gricul  ture.  The  result  was  that  not  only  American  plants,  animals, 
and  machines  were  introduced,  but  General  Capron  urged  the  educa- 
tion in  agriculture,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  a  college  of 
agriculture.  This  was  so  in  accord  with  General  Kuroda's  plan  that 
General  Capron's  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  Col.  William  Smith 
Clark,  then  president  of  the  college  of  agriculture  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
was  selected  for  the  task.  The  result  of  the  movement  thus  begun  is 
seen  in  the  agricultural  industiies  in  every  part  of  the  realm.  The 
college  at  Sjip])oro  has  furnished  trained  men  for  the  promotion  of  every 
public  and  private  interest. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  1891  there  were  in  the  university  hall 
43,  and  a  gi'and  total  in  all  departments  of  1,304  students.  In  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  there  were  228,  There  are  two  hospitals  connected 
with  the  college  of  medicine.  In  astronomy  a  certain  advantage  is 
secured  by  tracing  back  operations  connected  with  astronomical  obser- 
vations in  the  most  ancient  times.    In  18^  «b  ^^\Si\!aR\^^^"5J^.  <^"^^^'M'5>iys^ 
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gave  most  auiple  evidence  of  the  great  extent  to  which  industrial  and 
technical  instruction  is  favored  in  elementary,  secondary,  and  special 
schools.  The  schools  under  the  several  ministers  other  than  the  minis- 
try of  public  instruction  generally  aim  to  train  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  operations  carried  on  under  it.  These  practice  schools  are, 
therefore,  very  numerous,  and  their  representation  at  the  Fair  consti- 
tuted a  laige  share  of  the  Eussian  educational  exhibit.  An  eminent 
Eussian  educational  writer  says: 

From  the  earliest  period  otir  Government  has  cndeaToreil  to  improye  general  edu- 
cation and  spread  it  among  the  people,  bat  middle  and  low  grade  technical  and 
industrial  education  (not  taking  into  consideration  the  jiractical  technological  insti- 
tute .at  St.  Petersburg  and  the  imperial  technological  school  at  Moscow,  later 
merged  into  higher  educational  establishments)  did  not  begiu  earlier  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

Americans  will  remember  the  impulse  given  to  technical  and  indus- 
trial education  among  us  by  the  Eussian  exhibit  at  Philadelphia  in 
1870.  President  Eunkle,  of  the  Boston  Polytechnic  Institute,  made 
special  effort  to  call  attention  to  its  pedagogical  excellence.  In  1878 
the  ministry  of  finance  was  charged  with  devising  a  plan  for  these 
schools.  In  1881  many  of  them  were  transferred  to  the  minister  of 
education;  and  in  1888  a  special  division  was  organized  in  this  ministry 
for  the  direction  of  technical  and  industrial  schools,  and  the  minister 
was  required  to  create  a  temporary  commission  on  which  there  should 
be  a  representation  of  each  ministry  under  which  these  schools  had 
previously  been  conducted.  Tlie  action  of  the  commission  was  api^roved 
in  June,  1880.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  went  forward  under 
i^worable  auspices  in  a  way  to  eliminate  the  earlier  mistakes  and  adopt 
the  best  results  at  each  step.  These  establishments  for  technical  and 
industrial  education  were  divided  into  live  groups.  To  the  first  group 
belong  three  schools — the  technical  school  at  Moscow,  the  high  grade 
artisan  school  at  Lodzi,  and  the  technical  school  at  Irkutsk.  To  the 
second  group  belong  the  technical  school  at  Cherepoveth,  the  artisan 
school  at  Timbirsk,  and  the  Nicholas  artisan  school  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Various  railroad  schools  were  also  given  the  i)rivilege  of  the  third  rank 
in  military  service,  with  the  exception  of  the  ^Nicholas  artisan  school 
at  St.  Petersburg,  which  enjoys  high  military  privileges.  The  general 
instruction  in  these  schools  is  much  the  same  as  in  city  schools,  with 
the  addition  of  physics,  mechanics,  the  technology  of  wood  and  metals, 
and  bookkeeping.     Drawing  is  specially  emphasized. 

To  the  third  group  belong  the  artisan  schools,  instructing  in  subjects 
taught  in  elementary  schools  or  village  schools,  of  two  classes.  They 
aim  at  jn^eparing  master  workmen  in  the  various  domestic  industries 
of  the  village  and  in  factories,  such  as  cabinetmakii»g,  blacksmith- 
ing,  carpentry,  carving,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  bookbinding,  and  har- 
ness making. 

To  the  fourth  group  belong  schools  lot  ^<^vs\V^^  ^\vc\v  "jjc^  >0^^ '^x'<\^'5^«^ 
school  at  Riga  and  those  under  tUe  tec\\\\\c^\  ^oeivfcVs  ^^  '^\>.^<5Xfe^^^^^'^- 
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Instruction  is  given  evenings  and  Sundays,  when  workmen  are  not 
occupied. 

To  the  fifth  group  belong  the  general  educational  low-grade  estab- 
lishments, including  elementary,  district,  and  city  schools,  with  the 
extra  artisan  departments  attached.  To  encourage  local  action  the 
minister  of  education  offers  a  subsidy  where  the  local  authority  or 
individuals  bear  part  of  the  expense.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  there 
would  be  defects  in  the  operations  of  so  vast  and  varied  a  system. 
But  this  mere  outline  of  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  its  possible 
conseciuencea.  In  1890  a  technical  and  professional  congress  was  held 
to  promote  the  efficiency  of  technical  and  industrial  education.  It  is 
imi)ossible  to  enumerate  the  exhibits  which  illustrate  the  progress  of 
the  adoption  of  these  plans  and  have  their  place  in  these  various 
groups.  Of  the  GO  awards  bestowed  upon  Russian  educational  exhibits 
9  were  received  by  institutions  eaeh  of  which  was  named  women's  col- 
lege, and  8  of  which  were  known  as  girls'  institute.  Outside  of  group 
149  there  were  many  exhibits  illustrative  of  museums  and  the  work  of 
societies  for  the  i^romotion  of  imi)rovement  in  home  industries.  The 
technical  jnuseum  for  peasants'  work  at  Moscow  exhibited  22  articles; 
the  children's  education  bazaar  of  the  same  city,  10  articles,  all  illustrate 
ing  what  is  done  in  this  home  education  in  the  making  of  those  articles 
of  common  use.  Foundling  and  orphan  asylunjs  exhibited  many  arti- 
cles illustrative  of  training  of  the  children  in  these  numerous  child- 
saving  institutions.  The  ministry  of  iniblic  instruction  exhibited  (I) 
its  rei)ortsj  (2)  programmes  and  idans  of  teachings;  (3)  samples  of 
schoolbooks  and  appliances  used  in  middle  and  high  schools;  (4)  writ- 
ings of  professors  of  Russian  universities;  (5)  work  of  pupils  in  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  graces  of  instruction;  (G)  natural  history  collections 
illustrative  of  difterent  subjects  taught;  (7)  photograi^hs  of  schools; 
(8)  i)ublications  of  scientific  societies,  high  schools,  and  i)cdagogical 
societies. 

The  pedagogical  museum,  under  the  ministry  of  war,  was  undoubtedly 
the  center  of  attraction  among  the  various  Russian  educational  exhibits 
Those  were  especially  fortunate  who  had  the  opportunity  to  examine 
this  exhibition  under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  J.  0.  Heard,  who  had  long 
had  oHicial  connection  with  the  museum,  and  held  a  rank  in  the  Rus- 
sian military  service  corresponding  to  that  of  colonel  in  the  Ainerican 
Army.  JNlany  Americans  will  remember  him  as  present  at  tl:e  Phila- 
delphia Exhibition.  Scholarly,  and  of  higli  character,  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Czar,  he  was  one  of  the  most  resi>ected  members  of  the 
board  of  judges  in  Department  L.  Among  his  duties  at  Chicago  was 
that  of  x>urchasing  those  articles  which  he  might  find  valuable  in 
the  way  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  educational  methods,  condi- 
tions, and  appliances,  therefore  desirable  in  his  museum.  The  date  of 
the  foundation  of  this  museum  lias  been  given  as  18G3,  but  its  for- 
nuil  opening  is  stated  to  have  "be^ii  l\\ft  SiWi  ol  Y0a\\va.T5^  VSG4,    Its 
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first  collections  caine  mainly  from  Germany,  England,  France,  and  Italy, 
With  it  was  connected  a  i)edagogic  library.  Its  first  aim  was  the 
improvement  of  the  methods  and  ai)i)liances  of  army  schools,  but  it 
speedily  influenced  the  manufacture  of  pedagogical  aids  in  Russia,  and 
its  influence  began  to  reach  other  schools.  Indeed,  when  the  museum 
originated,  little  school  apparatus  was  made  in  Russia,  and  it  took 
upon  itself  the  manufacture  of  those  articles  which  it  exhibited. 

It  1871  the  museum  was  removed  to  bett^ir  quarters.  From  time  to 
time  it  has  been  reorganized  and  »i)ecial  additions  made.  At  present 
its  dire(!tor  has  the  aid  of  two  committees :  (1)  The  household  committee, 
which  consists  of  all  the  officers  of  the  museum,  and  si)ecially  concerns 
itself  with  its  administration;  (2)  the  school  educational  committee, 
who  by  their  experience  and  pedagogical  knowledge  may  be  specially 
helpful  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  museum.  It  is  now  treated  as 
a  section  of  the  Practical  Science  Museum  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  seeks 
to  attain  its  object  by  (a)  permanent  and  temporary  exhibitions j  (ft) 
explanations  of  the  scientific  and  practical  significance  of  its  collec- 
tions; (e)  scientific  study  in  the  museum,  aided  by  its  apparatus;  {d) 
indication  of  means  and  methods  for  acquiring  technical  knowledge, 
publication  of  books,  etc.;  (e)  communication  with  those  needing  its 
help.  It  has  done  much  in  organizing  exhibitions  at  home  and  in  shar- 
ing in  exhibitions  there  and  abroad,  thus:  (1)  Acquainting  schools  with 
improvements;  (2)  bringing  foreign  apparatus  to  the  attention  of  Rus- 
sian manufacturers  for  their  reproduction;  (3)  improving  the  quality 
and  reducing  the  price  of  apparatus. 

At  Paris,  in  the  geographical  exhibition  in  1875,  it  stimulated  the 
establishment  of  similar  museums  in  other  countries.  Its  share  in  the 
hygienic  exhibition  in  Brussels  in  1876  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
pedagogical  museum  in  Belgium.  The  same  year  it  shared  in  the  exhi- 
bitions at  London  and  Philadelphia.  It  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1878,  and 
was  greatly  honored.  In  1871  readings  and  lectures  were  commenced, 
illustrated  with  its  apparatus.  These  have  been  specially  successful. 
One  is  before  the  writer  on  the  subject  of  salt,  printed  in  English,  with 
illustrative  pictures  conveying  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information 
in  a  most  attractive  way.  There  are  at  present  28  technical  railway 
schools  in  Russia,  of  which  all  but  3  belong  to  the  Government,  and 
the  others  are  under  its  inspecjtion. 

Russian  subjects  are  admitted  to  these  schools,  but  they  are  specially 
intended  for  the  children,  from  14  to  18,  of  those  engaged  in  railway 
service.  Their  course  of  instruction  embraces  hyc  years,  three  for 
study  and  two  for  practice  on  railways.  During  the  three  years  of  study 
in  school  there  is  taught:  {a)  ReHgion;  (h)  elementary  mathematics,  with 
the  fundamental  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  land  surveying;  (c) 
general  knowledge  of  physics  and  practical  knowledge  of  telegraphy; 
{d)  a  short  course  of  general  and  applied  mechanics  (descriptive);  (e)  a 
short  course  in  working  wood  and  metal-,  {f)  K\^\\\st\\\>\sx^  \.\ss^\st^s^^ 
ED  9S — —76 
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architecture ;  (g)  practice  of  railway  busiuess ;  (h)  elementary  and  si>ecial 
drawing  by  hand  and  with  the  aid  of  instruments,  as  well  as  cjiligraphy, 
and  (i)  handicrafts,  as  locksmiths',  blacksmiths',  and  joiners'  work. 
Besides  this  there  are  introduced  into  the  school  singing  and  gymnastics. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In 
sparsely  settled  regions  ambulatory  schools  have  been  introduced  with 
excellent  results. 

JAPAN. 

Intelligent  persons  were  prepared  to  expect  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive exhibit  of  education  from  Japan,  especially  those  who  were 
either  familiar  with  its  recent  progress  or  acquainted  with  the  wisdom 
of  its  Government  in  using  education  as  the  initiative  and  directing 
means  in  that  progress,  or  who  had  been  observant  of  the  skill  of  its 
officers  in  employing  exhibitions  as  opportunities  for  bringing  the  great 
im])rovements  made  in  the  Empire  to  the  attention  of  the  other  i)eoples 
of  the  world,  and  they  were  not  disapi)ointed. 

Yet  there  was  no  special  emphasis  placed  upon  the  educational 
exhibit  by  the  Empire.  The  Japanese  obtain  important  advantage 
from  their  care  to  use  in  speech,  writing,  and  printing  the  language  of 
the  people  with  whom  they  do  business.  At  Cbicago,  while  using  other 
modem  languages,  they  were  careful  to  use  English;  this  greatly  aided 
American  study  of  their  exhibits. 

Unfortunately,  the  space  assigned  did  not  i)ermit  them  to  exhibit  to 
the  best  advantage  all  the  articles  which  they  brought. 

Their  exhibition  of  education  was  strongest  in  kindergarten,  indus- 
trial and  technical  training,  and  grades  of  instruction  below  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  kindergarten  exhibition  was  sufficiently  complete  to  show  that 
kindergarteners  there  strive  to  understand  and  practice  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  child  culture. 

The  interest  in  the  earliest  training  of  the  child  was  so  great  that  soon 
after  its  efficient  introduction  there  were  not  enough  trained  conduct- 
ors to  be  found  to  answer  the  demand;  consequently  a  private  train- 
ing school  was  established  in  Tokyo,  and  classes  were  formed  for  train- 
ing conductors  in  the  Tokyo  Government  normal  school.  It  apx)ear8 
that  there  were,  in  181)0,  138  kindergartens,  with  271  conductors,  and 
4,185  boys  and  3,301  girls,  or  a  total  of  7,48G  in  attendance^  of  these 
31)  were  founded  by  private  beneficence  and  99  by  the  Government. 
Tlieir  increase  is  encouraging.  As  in  other  lands,  kindergartens  are 
hardly  known  outside  of  the  cities.  In  1891  the  attendance  reached 
12,484. 

The  specimens  of  child  work  exhibited  were  marked  by  the  delicate 

construction  characteristic  of  the  i)eople.     The  work  presented  from 

eJementary  schools  was  sufficient  to  illustrate  in  a  good  manner  the 

methoda  adoj^ted  and  progress  atVaVw^Oi.   T\iVi  ^\i^\^e,ter  of  the  Ian- 
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guage  tangbt  does  not  admit  of  tLe  rapid  progress  in  its  acqusitioa 
common  in  learning  English,  German,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. 

The  intro<luction  of  modern  text-books  and  methods,  however,  has 
redacted  the  time  consumed,  especially  as  comi)ared  with  that  occupied 
in  China. 

Before  the  restoration  of  the  Imperial  Government  the  elementary 
schools  were  chiefly  those  established  by  feudal  lords,  and  admitted  for 
instruction  the  children  of  the  upper  militarry  class,  and  sometimes  the 
children  of  the  lower  military  class.  The  length  of  the  course  extended 
over  six  or  seven  years  and  included  reading  of  Chinese  characters, 
writing,  arithmetic,  etc.    A  small  fee  was  charged. 

After  the  restoration  the  new  order  of  schools  began  in  Kioto.  The 
improvement  wjis  slight  at  first.  The  marked  development  began  in 
1871,  when  six  scliools  were  brought  under  formal  regulations.  In  187^2 
the  education  code  established  school  districts  and  prescribed  a  course 
of  study.  The  population  of  an  elementary  school  district  was  esti- 
mated at  GOO.  Ordinary  elementary  schools  were  divided  into  two 
grades,  the  upper  and  lower;  the  lower  received  children  from  C  to  9  and 
the  upper  from  10  to  13  years  of  age — the  whole  course  extending  over 
eight  years.  The  expense  was  borne  by  the  district;  tuition  fees  were 
charged.  But  as  the  people  were  unprepared  for  so  great  an  exi^ense  at 
oncte — school  buildings,  books,  apparatus,  teachers'  salaries,  etc. — the 
Government  glinted  aid  from  the  public  treasury,  which  amounted  to 
4,005,500  yen  before  the  grant  was  discontinued  inl881.  In  1879  school 
districts  were  abolished  and  schools  were  to  be  maintained  by  town  or 
village  corporations  and  managed  by  committers,  and  those  trained  in 
normal  schools  were  to  be  employed  as  teachers;  when  this  was  inex- 
pedient, there  was  provision  for  ambulatory  schools — tuition  fees  were 
to  be  charged  or  remitted  according  to  local  conditions;  local  taxes 
were  supplemented  by  Government  grants.  Thus  the  progress  of  the 
schools  has  been  marked  by  various  changes. 

Schools  in  other  countries  have  been  much  studied.  Americans  will 
remember  the  great  interest  taken  in  all  that  pertained  to  education  by 
the  Hon.  Arinori  Mori,  that  eminent  and  progressive  statesman,  the 
first  Japanese  minister  resident  at  Washington.  He  spent  much  time 
in  the  Bureau  of  Education,  sought  the  best  educational  experience  in 
the  country,  published  a  book  containing  the  opinions  of  eminent 
American  educators,  and  drew  in  every  possible  way  upon  American 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  his  Government.  Connected  with  the 
embassy  extraordinary  which  visited  Washington  during  his  residence 
there  were  commissions  of  various  kinds  to  study  and  report  upon  spe- 
cial departments  of  government,  military,  naval,  financial,  postal,  edu- 
cational, etc. 

The  chief  of  the  commission  in  charge  of  educational  inquiry  was 
Hon.  Fujimaro  Tanaka,  a  scholarly  and  judicious  statesman,  and  he 
had  a  number  of  associates  and  assistaiit^*,  \\'\vo  totN;<^^«3»^i«^^s^'5>s^^^^ 
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all  the  time  that  could  be  spared  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  lUiieau  of  Education,  and  on  his  recommendation  visited  and 
studied  important  examples  of  educjition  in  the  United  States  and  cou- 
Hulted  with  our  most  eminent  educators.  Mr.  Tanaka  was  senior  vice- 
minister  of  education  1874  to  1878,  and  also  1878  and  1879. 

The  interpreter  for  this  commission  was  Joseph  Hardy  Xesima,  in 
w  hom  Americans  became  so  deeply  interested.  He  came  to  Boston  as 
a  lad  in  one  of  the  vessels  owned  by  Mr.  Alpheus  Hardy,  and  at  liis 
ex])ense  was  educated  at  Amherst  and  Andover,  and  returniu«:  to  Japan 
founded  a  Christian  university. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Hardy,  a  well-known  author  and  the  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Dartmouth  College,  has  written  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  instructive  life  of  Mr.  Nesima,  which  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  education  among  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Tanaka  has  been  in  the  foreign  service  of  his  country  and  has 
advanced  from  one  position  of  honor  to  another,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
most  trusted  councilors  of  the  Emperor. 

Mr.  Mori  for  a  time  was  thought  at  home  to  be  too  progressive,  but 
was  again  called  to  positions  of  public  trust,  and  was  minister  of  state 
for  education  from  December  22,  1885,  to  1889,  when  he  died  by  the 
hands  of  an  assassin.  When  the  embassy  extraordinary  was  in  this 
ccmntry,  Hon.  David  Murry,  LL.  I).,  of  Albany,  was  emi)loyed  to  go  to 
Japan  as  the  foreign  councilor  of  the  department  of  education,  and  ful- 
lilled  his  engagement  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  Jai>au. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  this  exhibit  of  education  we  find 
much  to  remind  us  of  our  own  schools  and  methods,  while  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  the  Japanese  system  of  schools  necessarily 
conforms  to  the  imperial  form  of  government,  and  therefore  presents 
a  complete  contrast  in  this  respect  to  forms  of  administering  public 
instruction  in  America. 

As  stated  by  an  eminent  Japanese  authority: 

Notwitbstiuuling  the  partial  atlverao  mfliieuces  exercised  by  the  frequent  chaDges 
cirected  in  the  educational  laws,  by  faults  in  the  uiauuer  of  administration,  and  by 
the  vicirisiludcs  of  political  events,  still  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  dnring  this 
short  interval  of  twenty  years  education  has,  on  the  whole,  been  firmly  established 
and  steadily  diffused  from  year  to  year. 

The  statistics  for  the  first  period  of  six  years  reached  the  following 
numbers:  Schools,  22,298;  teachers,  47,433;  pupils,  1,880,573;  while  for 
1801  they  were,  schools,  25,309;  teachers,  09,580;  pupils,  3,153,258. 
The  imperial  ordinance  of  1890  classed  the  schools  for  apprentices  and 
sui)]»lementary  schools  for  technical  instruction  with  elementary  schools, 

Tlie  subjects  of  instruction  authorized  in  ordinary  elementary  schools 

are  morals,  reading,  composition,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  gymnastics. 

According  to  local  conditions,  gymnastics  may  be  omitted  and  either 

Japanese  history  or  Japanese  geography,  or  drawing,  sewing,  or  handi- 

work  may  bo  added;  sewing,  ot  covvy^^,  fe^  ^wU. 
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It  should  be  reiiieiuberetl  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Emperor  to  supreme  power,  female  cducatiou  in  Japan  was  chiefly  left 
to  the  home  circle,  and  no  i)rovision  was  made  for  instruction  of  girls 
in  public  educational  institutions.  In  1872  the  Tokyo  female  school  was 
established ;  good  progress  was  nia(Je,  but  the  school  was  abolished  and 
a  special  course  was  established  for  females  in  the  Tokyo  normal  school. 
In  1882  a  new  higher  school  for  females  was  organized  in  connection  with 
the  Tokyo  normal  school  for  females,  and  "a  higher  general  course  was 
taught  with  the  view  of  educating  refined  and  gentle  women,  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  being  taken  as  the  basis  of  instruction."  The  sub- 
jects of  study  were  morals,  reading,  composition,  writing,  aritlunetic, 
geography,  the  history  of  Japan,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry, 
drawing,  sewing,  etiquette,  household  management,  music,  and  gym- 
nastics.   The  course  of  study  extended  over  five  years. 

In  1879  female  schools  were  organized  in  five  ken.  In  1882  the  schools 
were  much  imjiroved  by  the  regulations  of  the  department  of  educa- 
tion. According  to  statistical  investigations  made  at  the  end  of  1800, 
the  number  of  public  higher  female  schools  was  7,  and  that  of  private 
schools  21,  while  the  number  of  pupils  was  about  3,000.  "Although 
female  education  would  seem  to  have  made  tolerable  progress,  it  is 
exposed  to  the  continual  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  and  is  not  as  firmly 
established  as  that  of  the  males.  Thus  there  is  as  yet  no  educational 
equality  between  the  sexes." 

In  a  report  given  out  since  the  Exhibition  for  thfi  year  1892  there  is 
stated  to  be  in  one  grade  of  schools  987,391  fenmle  i)upils  to  2,298,311 
male  pupils ;  4,207  female  teachers  to  02,555  male  teachers.  The  Empress 
specially  promoted  the  advancement  of  woman's  education  by  becom- 
ing the  patroness  of  the  Female  Normal  School. 

Of  the  total  population  of  41,696,847,  there  are  enumerated  7,350,262 
of  school  age,  6  to  14,  of  whom  55.14  i)er  cent  are  attending  school. 

The  Japanese,  early  in  the  new  order  of  things,  recognized  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  as  the  fountain  of  all  education,  and  established  a 
normal  school  in  Tokyo  in  1872.  Ever  since  the  national  Government 
has  emphasized  the  inii^ortancc  of  training  teachers  in  i^riiiciples  and 
methods.  In  1S74  four  others  were  added.  Now  normal  schools  are  not 
only  sustained  by  the  national  Government,  but  by  local  authority — by 
the  fu  and  ken.  Their  graduates  are  authorized  teachers,  and  persons 
not  graduates  must  be  examined  before  they  can  teach.  Recently 
teachers'  institutes  have  been  organized,  and  close  inspection  has  been 
I)rovi(led  in  order  to  insure  good  instruction  and  discipline  in  all  schools. 
A  marvelous  work  has  been  accomplished  in  twenty  years.  Much  pains 
have  been  taken  to  introduce  from  other  countries  the  recent  pedagog- 
ical literature. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Tokyo  Educational  Museum  is  under  the 
care  of  the  higher  normal  school.  The  Government,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, early  in  its  efforts  for  education,  e.^Y^tw\V^  ^vJCvfeRXfc^  "tt^xxs.  ^"Csjnj^ 
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countries  illustrations  of  school  architecture,  text-books,  and  appliances 
in  order  to  hasten  the  acquaintance  of  teachers  with  the  improvements 
sought  to  be  made.  Text- books  were  first  i>ublished  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  often  distributed  free  to  hasten  their  x^ublication  by  private 
parties.  These  were  frequently  translations  from  approved  text-books 
of  other  lands.  The  Japanese  had  the  wisdom  to  lay  the  progress  of 
all  other  nations  under  contribution  for  their  own  advancement.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Japanese  young  men  were  sent  abroad  to  study 
in  considerable  numbers — in  1873  they  numbered  373,  of  whom  250 
were  sent  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  Government — and  that  many  foreign 
teachers  were  emidoyed  in  their  schools. 

In  1872  i)rovision  was  nmde  for  schools  above  the  elementary,  known 
as  middle  schools,  with  a  course  extending  over  three  years.  This 
grade  of  instruction  has  continued  through  all  vicissitudes.  Eegula- 
tions  provide  for  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  three  schools  in 
each  fn  and  ken,  and  they  have  multiplied  accordingly.  In  the  course  of 
study  morals  stand  first,  and  then  follow  the  subjects  usual  in  such  a 
grade,  together  with  jirovision  for  instruction  in  special  subjects,  such  as 
foreign  languages,  gj'mnastics,  agriculture,  etc.  The  first  foreign  lan- 
guage is  usually  English,  the  second  German  or  French.  At  first  these 
schools  did  not  prepare  for  the  university,  but  gradually  the  necessity 
of  extending  their  course  to  meet  that  of  the  university  has  been  recog- 
nized, and  ere  long  it  is  anticipated  that  the  step  will  be  e^sy  from  the 
higher  middle  school  to  the  university. 

The  Imperial  University  is  now  firmly  established  on  most  modern 
scientific  i>rinciples.  It  naturally  crowns  the  educational  work  of  the 
Empire.  Aspiring  students  gather  here  from  all  its  borders.  As  early 
as  1871  the  Government  ordered  the  various  feudal  lords  to  select  young 
and  intelligent  pupils  in  number  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  their 
territories  to  be  sent  as  students  to  the  university.  In  1873  courses  in 
law,  science,  engineering,  i)olytechnics,  and  mining  were  established. 
Law,  science,  and  engineering  were  taught  in  English;  i)olytechnics  m 
French;  mining  in  German.  Preparator}-  courses  were  also  i)rovided. 
The  university  has  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  the  Empire,  or  rather 
has  led  it,  adapting  itself  with  great  wisdom  to  the  new  conditions  and 
demands.  According  to  the  imperial  ordinance  it  has  for  its  objects 
the  teaching  of  such  arts  and  sciences  as  are  required  for  the  purposes 
of  the  State  and  the  prosecution  of  original  investigation  in  such  arts 
and  sciences.  It  consists  of  the  university  hall,  est'iblished  for  the  pur- 
pose of  original  investigation,  and  the  colleges  for  instruction,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  viz,  (1)  the  college  of  law;  (2)  of  medicine; 
(3)  of  engineering;  (4)  of  literature;  (5)  of  science;  (0)  of  agriculture, 
which  has  only  recently  been  added. 

The  history  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural  College  of  Sapporo  is  exceed- 

^^J^^Jy  suggestive  and  illustrates  the  revolutionary  progress  of  theEmpire. 

The  war  of  restoration  over,  t\ie  CioveinwveiiX.  \,\rc\i^(iL  \\s»  ^ttAtLtlou  to 
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more  peaceful  pursuits.  The  Dortlieru  islands  of  Japan,  A-agucly  called 
Yczo,  a  sort  of  terra  incognito,  attracted  special  consideration.  Known 
as  the  abode  of  a  barbarian  folk,  called  the  Ainu,  they  were  regarded 
as  a  dreary  waste  of  snow  and  ice,  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  a  race  of 
higher  culture.  Soon  it  was  found  that  the  land  was  endowed  with 
magnificent  natural  resources,  almost  untouched  by  the  human  hand. 
The  task  of  directing  the  Government's  efforts  in  this  behalf  was  com- 
mitted to  Gen.  K.  Kuroda,  afterwards  count  and  minister  of  communi- 
cation. At  the  end  of  two  months  he  made  a  report  dwelling  upon 
education  as  a  most  i>otent  factor  in  effecting  the  changes  contemplated. 
Three  months  later  he  emphasized  the  same  idea,  and  prevailed  ui>on 
the  Government  to  send  abroad  some  young  men  to  be  prepared  for  the 
pioneer  labors  required.  Where  should  they  be  sent  but  to  America, 
where  new  lands  were  being  brought  under  cultivation?  His  appre- 
ciation of  education  rose  higher  than  ever.  He  visited  America  and 
studied  for  himself.  He  was  especially  struck  with  the  part  woman 
performed  in  promoting  American  progress,  and  in  his  reports  to  the 
Government  showed  that  the  inoneering  must  not  be  confined  to  the 
improvement  of  rivers  or  mountains,  or  even  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, but  that  it  must  take  cognizance  of  the  important  labor  of  foster- 
ing human  talents,  of  training  youthful  minds — that  the  first  great  aim 
nnist  be  the  providing  of  men  and  women,  properly  equipped,  to  become 
the  leaders  of  the  new  order  of  aft'airs.  He  closed  by  recommending 
the  sending  abroad  of  some  young  girls,  and  several  were  sent  to  Amer- 
ica. On  his  further  suggestion  a  school  was  opened  on  the  2Ist  of  June 
in  Tokyo,  providing  two  courses,  a  general  and  special,  to  be  taught 
by  foreign  specialists.  Agriculture  w  as  to  be  included  among  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction.  General  Kuroda,  when  in  America,  with  the 
authority  given  him,  employed  as  the  commissioner  and  adviser  of  the 
colonial  oftice  Gen.  Horace  Capron,  then  Unit<5d  States  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture.  The  result  was  that  not  only  American  plants,  animals, 
and  machines  were  introduced,  but  General  Capron  urged  the  educa- 
tion in  agriculture,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  a  college  of 
agriculture.  This  was  so  in  accord  with  General  Kuroda's  plan  that 
General  Capron's  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  Col.  William  Smith 
Clark,  then  i)resident  of  the  college  of  agriculture  at  Amherst,  Mass., 
was  selected  for  the  task.  The  result  of  the  movement  thus  begun  is 
seen  in  the  agricultural  industries  in  every  part  of  the  realm.  The 
college  at  Sapi)oro  lijis  furnished  trained  men  for  the  promotion  of  every 
public  and  private  interest. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  1891  there  were  in  the  university  hall 
43,  and  a  giand  total  in  all  departments  of  1,304  students.  In  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  there  were  228.  There  are  two  hospitals  connected 
with  the  college  of  medicine.  In  astronomy  a  certain  advantage  is 
secured  by  tracing  back  operations  connected  with  astronomical  obser- 
vations in  the  most  ancient  times.    In  1^^^  ?b  ^^\s»\xi<c>Vi^^'^  <^^<Kc^^*iiy^^r^ 
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was  fouuded  for  tlio  study  of  earthquake  pbeuomeua.  Results  of  its 
work,  of.  extreme  iuterest,  beautifully  set  fortb,  were  exhibited  at  Chi- 
cago. Its  several  laboratories  and  opportunities  for  experimentation 
with  i>lants  and  animals  are  extensive.  The  university  library  contains 
180,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  13,963  volumes  belonging  to  the  college 
of  agriculture.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  in  former  times  public 
libraries  were  most  rarej  the  Government  had  certain  large  collections 
for  the  benefit  of  scholars,  and  feudal  lords  had  libraries  of  their  own. 
Under  the  new  order  Tokyo  has  led  the  AVfiy  in  the  establishment  of  a 
public  library,  which  in  1801  reported  on  its  shelves  294,344  volumes, 
and  during  the  year  visitors  to  the  number  of  60,000,  who  used  daily  on 
an  average  over  1,000  volumes.  Some  nineteen  other  libraries,  public 
and  private,  have  sprung  up  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Impe- 
rial Museum  has  large  collections,  especially  in  natural  history,  and 
carries  on  a  system  of  exchanges  with  other  countries  that  has  been 
especially  helpful  to  progress  in  many  directions. 

The  Japanese  early  apprehended  the  relation  of  education  to  indus- 
try. The  Tokyo  technical  school  was  established  by  the  department 
of  education  in  1881  and  designed  to  prepare  persons  as  instructors  in 
industrial  schools  and  foremen  or  directors  of  manufactories.  In  1890 
its  courses  were  enlarged;  an  electrical  section  was  added,  and  weaving 
was  introduced  into  the  section  of  dyeing,  and  special  training  was 
provided  for  those  intending  to  be  teachers  of  manual  training  in 
normal  schools.  The  school  is  manned  by  an  able  corps  of  well-trained 
teachers  and  is  having  great  influence  in  promoting  correct  ideas  in 
manual  training  in  subordinate  schools.  The  Tokyo  music  school  was 
established  in  1879,  and  Lowell  Mason,  of  Boston,  selected  as  instructor, 
and  Jiipanese  music  was  completely  revolutionized,  preserving  what 
there  was  of  special  A^alue  in  the  old  and  introducing  the  best  from 
other  nations  of  the  world.  The  unique  art  of  Japan  had  reached  a 
A'cry  high  degree  of  excelh»nce  before  the  restoration,  but  began  to  lose 
its  su])eriority  under  the  influence  of  military  commotions  and  of  the 
high  prices  that  inferior  specimens  commanded  among  foreign  nations. 
Tlioughtfnl  minds  api)reliending  the  disadvantage  of  losing  this  supe- 
riority in  art  began  in  1879  to  organize  instruction  in  i^ainting  and 
sculpture.  This  effbrt  resulted  in  1887  i,.  fh-^  establishment  of  the 
Tokyo  Fine  Art  School,  with  a  general  course  of  two  years  and  a  special 
course  of  three  years,  comprising  i)ainting,  sculi)ture,  architecture,  and 
design.  Its  last  report  showed  an  attendance  of  189.  It  is  expected 
to  do  much  in  preparing  teachers  of  drawing  and  of  art.  Tlie  speci- 
mens of  work  by  its  pupils  exhibited  at  Chicago  showed  most  encour- 
aging results  and  were  greatly  commended  by  the  best  judges.  On  the 
22d  of  May,  1875,  five  gentlemen,  viz,  Messrs.  M.  Furukawa,  S.  Tsudn, 
M.  Nakamura,  G.  Kisheda,  and  Dr.  Burchardt,  missionary  of  the  Oer- 
mnii  ;nid  Amerii^an  Lutheran  Church,  held  a  consultation  at  Dr.  Henry 
FaulcVs  house,  Tokyo,  on  t\\e  »\\\>ieet  ot  ^ducvvUou  for  the  blind,  and 
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organized  a  philanthropic^^  society,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  a 
school  for  the  blind  and  the  dumb.  The  next  year  Mr.  Y.  Yaniao,  the 
senior  vice-minister  of  public  works,  joined  the  society  and  objected  to 
its  dependence  upon  a  foreign  church  for  its  support,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  urgency  those  interested,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
regardless  of  religious  dift'erences,  joined  in  the  effort.  The  Emi)eror 
contributed  3,000  yen.  The  difficulties  of  overcoming  the  prejudices 
against  educating  these  unfortunates  were  very  great.  At  last  two 
blind  children  and  one  dumb  pupil  were  secured.  An  alphabet  for  the 
blind  was  devised,  based  on  Braille's  system.  In  1888  his  excellency 
Arinori  Mora,  minister  of  state  for  education,  visited  the  institution 
and  gave  it  most  emphatic  public  approval.  The  minister  conferred 
the  certificates,  and  in  his  remarks  called  to  mind  the  neglect  of  the 
blind  and  the  dumb  in  the  past,  and  said  to  them: 

You  must  not  be  coutent  with  your  preMcnt  conditiou,  but  eudeavor  to  advance 
your  knowledge  and  skill  with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  your  happiness;  your  pros- 
perity will  not  concern  yourselves  alone,  but  will  not  a  little  incite  even  those  whose 
senses  are  complete  to  study  and  work.  Thus  your  endeavors  will  be  productive  of 
good  results  in  the  education  of  the  whole  community. 

In  1802  there  was  an  attendance  of  02. 

The  total  expenditure  for  education  for  the  year  1800,  under  the 
department  of  education,  reached  the  sum  of  1,284,060,471  yen.  In 
all  courses  of  instruction  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  moral  train- 
ing. The  reguljitions  for  elementary  education  significantly  declare 
that  "  the  culture  of  the  moral  sensibilities  should  be  chiefly  attended 
to  in  the  education  of  children."  It  is  added,  "Hence  in  teaching  any 
subject  of  study  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  those  topics  that 
are  connected  with  moral  education  and  with  education  especially 
adapted  to  make  of  the  children  good  members  of  the  community." 

The  board  of  judges  conferred  upon  the  Japanese  exhibit  of  education 
some  thirty  awards. 

There  is  in  Japan  an  organization  of  learned  men  for  the  advance- 
ment of  their  national  civilization  known  as  the  "Academy."  It  was 
organized  in  1870  and  allowed  to  have  40  members.  Now  15  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  Emperor  and  25  by  the  members,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  minister  of  education. 

There  is  also  an  educational  society,  dating  back  to  1870,  with  mem- 
bers numbering  over  2,000,  scattered  over  the  Empire,  ready  to  promote 
the  progress  of  education. 

In  addition  to  schools  and  educational  activities  under  the  direction 
of  the  department  of  education  there  are  also  important  schools  for 
instruction  under  other  departments.  Under  the  imperial  household 
department  there  is  the  school  for  the  sons  of  nobles,  on  which  there  is 
an  attendance  of  000  pupils.  There  is  also  under  the  same  department 
a  school  for  the  girls  of  the  nobility,  with  an  attendance  of  304.  Under 
the  war  department  there  are  five  schools  for  t\\^\\\^l\>^vjXKa>^v>>\  v>?S\si583L'^ 
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and  soldiers.  In  the  naval  department  there  are  five  schools  also  for 
the  benefit  of  those  in  the  naval  service.  The  department  of  communi- 
cations has  a  nautical  school  and  a  school  for  instruction  in  telegraphy 
and  postal  service,  • 

The  Japanese  woman's  commission,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Empress,  Avitli  Princess  Mori  as  chairman,  were  active  in  promoting  a 
knowledge  of  the  education  of  women :  (1)  Woman's  position  in  society; 
(2)  in  administration  J  (3)  in  literature;  (4)  in  religion;  (5)  in  the  home, 
(a)  child,  {h)  wife,  (c)  mother;  (G)  in  industrial  occupations,  (a)  agri- 
culture and  sericulture,  (h)  handicrafts,  (c)  mercantile  business;  (7)  in 
refined  accomplishments,  tine  arts,  music,  i)ainting,  floral  arrangements, 
incense  and  tea  ceremonies;  (8)  woman's  work  in  the  present  period, 
or  since  18G8,  charitable  and  female  i)hilanthropic  work,  etc. 

The  university  founded  by  Joseph  Keesima  has  in  connection  Avitli 
it  a  very  prosperous  school  for  nurses. 

TURKEY. 

Text-books  from  Turkey  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board 
of  judges  of  the  liberal  arts  and  were  awarded  recognition.  They 
showed  an  attempt  to  adopt  modern  i)rinciples  of  education  and  modern 
methods  of  teaching,  Turkey  has  a  minister  of  public  instruction.  In 
1809  a  school  hnv  was  decreed  containing  the  following  provisions:  (1) 
Each  ward  or  village  must  have  at  least  one  i)rimary  school;  in  towns 
containing  more  than  500  houses,  primary  schools  of  a  higher  grade 
shall  be  established;  (2)  each  town  containing  more  than  1,000  houses 
must  have  a  i)reparatory  school  or  college,  and  the  capital  of  each 
l)rovince  must  have  a  lyceum;  (3)  at  Constantinople  there  shall  be  an 
imperial  university  and  great  council  of  education.  ^'But  these  excel- 
lent legal  provisions,"  says  an  eminent  authority,  "have  never  been 
carried  out,  and  neither  new  i)riniary  schools  nor  colleges  nor  lyceums 
have  been  established."  There  was  both  a  lack  of  funds  and  comx^e- 
tent  teachers.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  educational  progress  are 
great;  (1)  the  difference  of  race,  (2)  of  creed,  (3)  of  language,  (4)  the 
condition  of  woman,  (5)  the  unnamed  tradition  which  obstructs  i)rogress. 
The  people  are  faced  backward.  The  schools  that  exist  to  a  certain 
extent  are  known  as  ward  or  district  schools,  where  the  teacher 
instructs  in  the  Turkish  alphabet  and  reads  the  Koran  in  Arabic  with 
his  i)upils,  who  are  supposed  to  remain  with  him  five  or  six  years  and 
pay  a  small  fee.  When  pupils  advance  beyond  this  instruction  they 
enter  a  higher  grade,  where  they  still  pursue  Turkish  and  take  up  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic  and  the  history  of  their  country.  This  course 
lasts  five  or  six  years.  Of  a  higher  grade  are  the  mosque  schools,  in 
which  Turkish  is  continued,  and  Arabic,  philosophy,  theology,  and  his- 
tory are  studied.  Little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  the  natural  sciences. 
TLc  charncter  of  scientific,  informatiou,  when  imparted  at  all,  may  be 
Judged  by  the  rej^ort  of  an  eminewt  AmexVe^w^  V\\^\.  '•'-'va.  ^wiw%^\xQ\i 
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with  the  applieatiou  of  electricity  to  telegraphy  nothing  was  known  of 
either  Franklin  or  Morse.''  It  will  bo  remembered  that  the  Koran  is 
the  source  both  of  civil  and  religious  laws.  The  Koran,  therefore,  and 
its  commentaries  are  the  chief  subjects  of  study,  and  much  time  is 
devoted  to  committing  them  to  memory. 

There  are  certain  special  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, such  as  the  military  academy,  the  naval  academy,  the  artillery 
school,  and  the  school  of  medicine.  The  Turkish  language  is  so  desti- 
tute of  scientific  terms  that  the  French  language  is  largely  used  in 
these  schools.  Latin  scientific  terms  are  also  much  employed.  The 
Catholics  established  schools  in  Constantinoi)le  three  centuries  ago  and 
they  now  maintain  schools  iu  many  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Protest- 
ants have  more  recently  established  schools  of  great  eflBcieiicy  for  both 
sexes. 

EGYPT. 

The  schools  of  Egypt  were  represented  by  a  single  exhibitor,  James 
Blackmore,  of  Cairo.  The  exhibit  attracted  marked  interest.  The 
material  consisted  mainly  of  text-books,  the  manuscrii)twork  of  pupils 
in  their  native  language,  and  in  arithmetic  and  geography,  together  with 
specimens  of  maiuuil  training.  Of  course,  with  Mohammedans,  the 
Koran  takes  the  place  of  the  Bible.  Education  encounters  unnumbered 
obstacles.  Egypt  has  in  Cairo  a  university  as  old  as  the  city.  In  1302 
the  building  was  greatly  injured  by  an  earthquake,  but  within  the 
next  two  centuries  was  restored  and  enlarged.  To  describe  its  size  it 
has  been  said  that  "  on  the  2Ist  of  October,  1798,  when  an  insurrection 
broke  out  against  the  French,  15,000  insurgents  took  i^efuge  within  its 
walls  and  did  not  surrender  until  Xapoleon  brought  artillery  to  bear 
upon  them."  The  object  of  the  instruction  is  to  make  lawyers  and 
theologians.  There  are  four  divisions  or  grades  of  study,  the  first 
two  comprising  grammar  and  syntax;  the  third,  the  doctrine  of  God 
and  His  attributes;  the  fourth,  law,  and  consists  in  committing  to 
memory  comiiientariesof  the  Koran  and  the  principles  of  jurisprudence. 
Besides  these  four  essential  studies  there  may  be  pursued  rhetoric, 
in'osody,  logic,  arithmetic,  and  mathematics.  Recent  Khedives  have 
sought  to  establish  efiective  systems  of  public  instruction,  seeking 
to  introduce  something  from  European  and  American  improvements. 
A  school  of  medicine,  dating  from  1827,  which  has  had  at  times  among 
its  professors  eminent  European  physicians,  has  done  excellent  service. 
There  is  connected  with  it  a  large  hospital,  a  botanic  garden,  a  library 
and  a  museum  of  anatomy  and  natural  history,  a  school  of  pharmacy, 
and  a  chemical  laboratory,  in  which  medicines  are  prepared  for  the 
provinces.  It  has  also  a  school  for  nurses,  which  gives  to  its  students 
not  only  the  special  instruction  required,  but  a  more  general  education 
than  is  usually  found  among  women  of  the  East. 
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In  18G8  the  school  law  was  thoroughly  revised.  Since  then  at  diflfer- 
ent  times  education  has  received  more  eflBcient  attention,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment with  reasonable  exertion  could  have  made  a  much  more 
extensive  and  instructive  exhibition  at  Chicago  of  public  education. 
Rev.  norace  Eaton,  D.  D.,  writing  of  his  visit  to  Egypt,  states  that — 

The  iniuister  of  education  of  Egypt  seems  to  be  sparing  no  plains  to  improve  and 
extend  education  among  the  people.  The  higher  departments  in  Cairo  are  directly 
under  his  inspection.  His  excellency,  in  person,  favored  the  consul  and  myself  with 
a  visit  to  five  departments.  While  they  all  study  Arabic,  mathematics,  and  philoso- 
phy, one  class  was  reciting  in  German,  another  in  French,  and  another  in  English. 
The  sentences  presented  to  us  by  the  students  in  English  were  accurate  and  weU 
written.  Another  class  of  young  men  was  studying  the  laws  of  the  country.  The 
building  used  was  convenient  and  inviting,  surrounded  with  fountains  and  gardens. 
The  departments  visited  were  supported  by  the  Khedive  with  the  purpose  of  fitting 
students  of  the  greatest  promise  to  servo  as  engineers. 

The  Copts  maintain  schools  of  their  own,  of  different  grades,  in  which 
the  Bible  is  used  instead  of  the  Koran.  They  have  schools  for  girls  as 
well  as  for  boys.  The  Jews  also  maintain  a  number  of  schools  of  their 
own.  Efficient  schools  have  been  established  by  different  churches, 
including  the  Greek,  Bomau  Catholic,  and  Protestant.  The  Americans 
have  schools  at  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Kous,  and  Mansui'ah,  and  two  other 
points  in  the  country. 

LIBERIA. 

Tlie  exhibition  of  education  from  this  State  was  more  significant  in 
its  absence  than  the  collection  it  presented,  In  the  main,  the  collections 
from  the  country  either  illustrated  the  conditions  and  characteristics 
of  the  natives  or  the  industries  and  commerce  of  the  negroes  who  had 
emigrated  from  America  and  the  government  they  had  established. 
Tliere  was  much  that  was  instructive  in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  country,  the  ricliness  of  the  soil,  and  the  variety  of  tropical  plants 
UvSeful  to  man.  Everything  points  to  the  needs  and  character  for 
development.  Education  should  be  the  first  consideration  of  every 
interest. 

Liberia,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  only  Christian  negro  State  in 
Africa,  and  is  situated  on  the  grain  and  ivory  coasts  of  Upper  Guinea, 
between  the  parallels  of  4^  and  7°  north  latitude,  extending  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  some  500  miles.  The  chief  directory  agency  has  been  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  with  headquarters  in  Washington, 
B.  C,  which  sought  to  provide  for  the  negro  a  home,  in  a  country  where 
he  could  enjoy  the  privilege  of  full  citizenship.  The  movement  com- 
menced in  1822.  In  1817  the  national  independence  of  its  people,  as  a 
sovereign  State,  was  acknowledged  by  leading  nations.  The  Govern- 
ment is  modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States.  It  provides  for  a 
system  of  i)ublic  schools,  crowned  with  a  college  or  university.  But 
education^  unfortunately,  has  languished,  as  have  some  other  elemen- 
tary  interests  in  the  foundation  of  a  &tta.\i\^,  \woa\)<Mou8^  and  free  gov- 
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ernment.  Good  roads  have  not  been  provided.  The  means  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  climate  and  other  conditions  of  the  country  have  not  been 
sufficiently  studied  to  assure  comfort,  health,  prosperous  industry,  and 
the  development  of  higher  personal,  social,  and  civil  life.  Many  who 
have  come  to  the  country  were  not  able  or  sufficiently  intelligent  to 
maintain  a  higher  order  of  life  from  the  homes  from  which  they  came, 
surrounded  by  the  conditions  of  civilization. 

In  spite  of  these  adverse  facts,  not  a  few  have  come  to  the  front  as 
worthy  leaders,  and  what  has  been  accomplished  in  it  has  much  of 
Ijromise.  The  American  Colonization  Society  in  its  activities,  under 
its  secretary,  Hon.  J.  Ormoud  Wilson,  who  became  widely  known  as 
the  wise  and  successful  upbuilder  and  superintendent  of  the  system  of 
free  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  changed  its  policy.  It 
now  seeks  to  aid  Liberia  in  cooperating  along  lines  having  in  them  the 
greatest  possibility  of  improvement.  It  sends  out  few  emigrants,  and 
only  those  prepared  to  be  good  citizens  and  contribute  to  the  highest 
welfare  of  their  adopted  country,  i)ersons  of  intelligence  and  means, 
skillful  in  the  common  industries,  or  physicians  and  teachers.  The 
society  is  seeking  e8i)ecially  to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  revis- 
ing the  school  system,  in  securing  appropriate  sites  and  houses,  good 
and  uniform  text-books  at  reasonable  rates,  and  efficient  and  faithftd 
teachers.  The  bulletin  i)ublished  by  the  society  is  full  of  valuable 
information,  both  for  Liberia  and  the  formation  of  correct  opinions  by 
its  friends. 

THE  DOMINION   OF   CANADA. 

The  colonies  in  forming  the  Dominion  of  Canada  retained  their  own 
educational  autonomy.  The  Dominion  Government  attemi^ts  no  author- 
ity over  them  in  matters  of  education.  A  single  fact  is  the  source  of 
great  embarrassment  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  scheme  of  edu- 
cation, instead  of  being  managed  by  civil  administration  irrespective  of 
denominational  creeds,  is  divided  between  Koman  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants. Each  has,  for  instance,  a  separate  public-school  system  of  its 
own  The  school  tax  levied  on  tlie  property  of  Catholics  is  expended  in 
the  support  of  schools  managed  by  a  Catholic  board  of  education,  taught 
by  Catholic  teachers,  and  attended  by  Catholic  pupils.  The  same  is 
true  of  Protestants.  Another  embarrassment  arises  from  the  use  of 
two  languages,  French  and  English. 

The  education  of  Ontario  has  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of 
any  other  Province.  The  conspicuous  figure  and  hero  of  its  early  strug- 
gles, as  well  as  of  its  later  triumphs,  was  Rev.  Edgerton  Kyerson, 
LL.  D.,  so  long  the  chief  educational  officer  of  the  Province.  Elemen- 
tary schools  were  put  on  a  comprehensive  basis  in  1844.  The  chief 
educational  officer  has  been  known  as  minister  of  education  since  1870. 
The  present  minister  is  Hon.  George  W.  Koss,  LL.  D.  Dr.  Kyerson's 
deputy  and  life-long  friend  and  eOiUl^vitAiic  wvi,^  \lQ\i.  ^v}sjl\^v^'^w^%^^^^^^- 
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weeks  of  a  term.  Yicioiis  or  immoral  cbildreu  are  sent  to  au  iiidus-. 
trial  school.  Truant  oificers  must  be  appointed  in  every  city  and 
village  and  may  be  for  every  school  section.  Truant  officers  must 
report  annually  to  the  department  of  education.  The  friends  of  the 
public  schools  endeavor  to  i)reserve  them  free  from  partisan  influences. 
Already  66  kindergartens,  with  an  attendance  of  6,375  pupils,  are 
reported.  The  popuhition  of  Ontiirio  is  reported  as  2,114,321,  and  the 
school  population  as  615,781,  and  the  pupils  enrolled  491,741.  Certain 
educational  privileges  were  guaranteed  Eoman  Catholics  by  the  act  of 
confederation,  and  they  may  establish  what  are  known  as  separate 
schools.  This  may  be  done  also  by  the  Protestants  and  for  colored  per- 
sons. Two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  separate  schools  are  reported  in 
the  Province.  Two  public  normal  schools  are  maintained,  one  in 
Toronto  and  the  other  in  Ottawa,  each  having  a  model  or  i>ractice 
school  associated  with  it.  There  is  also  a  so-called  school  of  pedagogy 
in  Toronto.  For  thirty  years  the  teachers'  institutes  have  been  noted 
for  their  efliciency.  Thorough  school  inspection  is  an  important  factor 
in  educational  progress.  The  education  department,  in  addition  to  the 
general  care  of  education,  is  authorized  to  manage  and  inspect  me- 
chanics' institutes,  libraries,  reading  rooms,  evening  classes,  and  art 
schools.    There  are  reported  to  be  in  tliese  libraries  426,966  volumes. 

MEXICO. 

Our  opinions  of  Mexico,  our  near  neighbor,  suffer  from  inadequate  or 
inaccurate  information.  The  Mexican  exhibit  at  Chicago  furnished  a 
rare  opportunity  for  obtaining  full  and  accurate  data  upon  the  most 
important  topics  concerning  that  very  interesting  country.  A  largo 
amount  of  literature  was  distributed,  i)rivate  and  official.  The  fact 
that  most  of  it  was  in  the  Spanish  language  was  a  bar  to  its  use  to 
those  who  knew  only  English.  Many  of  the  books  were  gotten  up, 
printed,  illustrated,  and  bound  in  the  highest  style  of  the  printer's  art. 
There  were  treatises  embodying  the  most  thorough  scientific  investiga- 
tions into  the  geography,  geology,  mineralogy,  and  other  features  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  country.  There  were  many  evidences  that 
the  General  Govern  men  t  and  that  of  some  of  the  States  are  laying 
under  contribution  the  most  advanced  scientific  research  and  experi- 
ments to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  people.  The 
ancient  history  of  the  country  has  long  been  the  subject  of  speculation. 
It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  it  had  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  over 
30,000,000  of  people  and  that  within  a  period  of  thirtj'-six  years  from 
that  date  3,500,000  of  the  native  inhabitants  died,  and  that  this 
depopulation  went  on  at  such  a  rate  that  by  the  year  1793  the  jwpula- 
tion  of  New  Spain,  so  called,  "  scarcely  amounted  to  3,865,499."  The 
total  population  by  the  last  census  is  given  as  11,834,822.  The  censuses 
are  believed  not  to  be  free  from  imperfections.  From  official  data  it 
appears  that  from  the  years  1852  to  18G2  U\^  \iCi\\\\\aiXKft\!L  Nx^^^^'?^^^^  "^sJ^ 
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the  rate  of  9.58  per  cent;  from  18G2  to  1872,  S.34  per  cent;  from  1872 
to  1882,  9.94  per  cent;  from  1882  to  1892,  18.29  per  cent.  The  Federal 
District,  or  capital,  has  329,535  inhabitants.  A  geographical  subdi- 
vision of  population  is  made  as  follows:  The  Pacific  States,  4,023,376; 
the  Gulf  States,  1,322,049;  the  Middle  States,  including  the  Federal 
District,  5,504,845;  the  States  of  the  North,  923,952.  Under  the  head 
of '"races"  an  official  authority  remarks:" 

The  preseut  predoiuiuatiiig  raco  iu  Mexico  is  not  the  Indian,  as  in  the  times  pre- 
vious to  the  conquest,  nor  the  Spanish  race,  as  in  the  time  of  government  hy  viceroys, 
nor  even  the  creoh^,  as  in  the  first  years  of  iudopendence,  but  a  people  springing 
from  the  commingling  of  the  blood  of  the  Spanish  and  American.  The  European 
and  Indian  have  amalgamated  to  such  an  extent  that  comparatively  few  of  the  dis- 
tinct races  excel  in  Mexioo.  Very  few  Europeans  become  naturalized  citizens  of  the 
country,  and  as  for  the  Indiatis,  they  live  in  nearly  absolute  independence,  us  is  the 
case  with  those  who  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Chiax^as  and  Oaxaca;  the  one  iu  a  semi- 
barbaric,  the  other  in  a  secluded  manner,  cither  iu  a  lamentable  and  fallen  state,  as 
in  the  central  table-lands,  or  next  to  the  barbaric,  as  in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua.  The 
Indians,  by  virtue  of  their  endowments  received,  are  preeminent  in  aptitude  for  any 
kind  of  accomplishment,  and  will  not  separate  themselves  from  their  tribal  customs 
to  join  in  the  general  movement  of  progress  and  civilization  and  the  uniting  of  their 
race  with  the  more  intelligent  one.  The  Spanish-American,  which  forms  an  energetic 
race,  improved  by  amalgamation,  has  preserved  much  of  the  Indian  tenacity,  endur- 
ance in  adversity,  and  their  war  spirit  and  inclination  to  strife;  while  from  the 
Spaniards  he  has  derived  his  mental  qualifications,  and  a  restless,  chivalrous  spirit, 
with  not  a  little  of  his  lack  of  practical  common  sense.  The  mixed  race  are  the  man- 
agers of  the  industries,  directors  of  the  finances,  and  form  the  chief  portion  of  the  tax 
paying  class  of  Mexico.  The  Indian,  stupefied  and  discouraged  by  the  oppression  of 
the  Spaniard,  and  degenerated  by  superstition,  still  finds  himself  unable  to  trtiake  off 
the  inertia,  which  has  had  its  consuming  effect,  not  for  the  want  of  intellectual 
capacities,  but  because  the  race  is  weighted  down  with  two  great  elements  of  degener- 
ation, viz,  oppressioA  and  fanaticism,  which  prevent  it  from  rising  above  its  degraded 
condition. 

The  horde  of  scmibarbariaiis  of  Yucatan  are  obedient  to  onlj'  two  motives — hate 
and  detestation  for  the  white  raco  aud  love  of  the  priests.  Notwithstanding  this,  it 
would  be  ridiculous  at  the  present  day  to  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  capacity 
of  the  Indians  to  ''conceive  abstract  ideas,"  as  in  the  time  of  Robertson,  or  to  dis- 
cuss their  '^strength  and  resistance,"  as  in  that  of  Dr.  Benito  Maria  Moxo,  Avhich 
were  hardly  conceded.  But  such  subjects  are  not  worthy  to  occupy  too  much  atten- 
tion from  intelligent  persons.  There  is  scarcely  in  existence  one  solitary  individual 
possessor  of  rudimentary  ethnical  knowledge  who  would  dare  to  doubt  the  moral 
gifts  of  the  Indian  or  his  physical  resistance  The  Indian,  as  a  soldier,  is  sufiicicntly 
known  to  European  nations,  and  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  his  moral  gifts  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  read  the  story  of  Juarez,  Ramirez,  Alt^mirano,  and  m«ny  others  whose 
names  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  handed  down  on  the  brightest  page  of 
history. 

Until  now  we  have  considered  the  Indian  by  comparison  in  the  light  of  two 
extremes,  from  the  highest  grade  of  intelligence  to  that  of  the  barbaric;  we  have 
also  spoken  of  the  degenerate  Indian  ;  and  we  will  now  consider  him  aa  one  joined 
to  civilization,  that  is  to  say,  regenerated  or  become  amalgamated  with  the  pre- 
dominant race.  The  Indian,  in  order  to  attain  the  civilization  of  his  more  fortunate 
neighbor,  has  two  roads  before  him— the  army  and  the  workshop.  The  army  is  a 
school  and  ladder  for  the  Indian ;  the  school  where  he  can  obtain  a  rudimentary  edu- 
cation  to  place  him  on  the  road  to  securing  higher  positions  among  the  Spanish- 
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American  elomcut;  therefore  incidentally  it  may  bo  stated  that  so  long  as  there 
exists  BO  largo  a  number  of  Indians  in  Mexico  the  rednction  of  the  army,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said,  would  be  a  censurable  measure. 

Besides  the  army  the  Indian  has  another  road  to  civilization — iudustry.  In  the 
factories  and  workshops  ho  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  activo  and  intelligent  ele- 
ments, and  will  ere  long  receive  the  beneiits  of  the  stiuiulus;  ho  commences  in  his 
new  x>osition  b}'  abandoning  his  dress,  which  is  only  so  in  name,  and  ado]>ting  that 
of  the  Spanish-American,  finally  acquiring  intelligence  and  development  of  his 
moral  faculties. 

The  Spanish- American,  to  which  race  belongs  the  greater  portion  of  the  public 
functionaries  and  literary  men  of  Mexico,  has  succeeded,  after  the  most  energetic 
etVorts  and  witli  the  material  aid  of  the  native  Indian  element,  in  reconstructing 
the  national  character,  biuding  together  all  its  parts,  fusiug  its  dissolvent  elements 
in  a  common  mass,  and  iusjiiring  in  all  classes,  with  the  love  of  country,  the  spirit 
of  true  progress. 

Of  the  11,395,712  inhabitants  an  official  authority  designates  2,165,- 
185,  or  10  per  cent,  as  European  and  Spanish-American;  4,330,371,  or 38 
per  cent,  as  Indian ;  and  4,900,156,  or  43  per  cent,  as  "  mixed."  The  laws 
are  favorable  to  immigration,  but  the  frequently  disturbed  condition  of 
the  country  has  not  attracted  foreigners.  Foreign  capital,  however, 
has  made  large  investments  in  mines,  railroads,  and  other  internal 
improvements,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  country. 

In  1874  complete  separation  of  church  and  state  was  declared.  The 
ministers  of  any  religion  do  not  by  reason  of  their  character  or  profes- 
sion enjoy  any  privilege  that  would  distinguish  them  from  any  other 
citizens,  nor  are  they  subject  to  greater  prohibitions  than  those  designed 
in  the  constitution.  Morality  is  taught  iu  national  establishments 
without  alluding  to  any  special  religion.  No  religious  ceremony  is 
])ermitted  to  be  performed  in  public,  but  only  in  the  interior  of  the 
churches,  and  these  must  be  public.  Members  of  any  religious  denomi- 
nation are  forbidden  to  wear  any  dress  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
citizens.  As  a  result  of  the  bloody  conflicts  through  which  the  country 
has  come,  the  Government  seized  the  property  of  monastic  orders  and 
will  not  now  allow  their  establishment,  whatever  may  be  their  purpose. 
It  has  been  declared  that  the  most  obstinate  resistance  to  the  necessary 
enlightenment  of  the  people  arises  from  sui>erstitious  beliefs  which  they 
have  accepted  as  religious.  In  the  main,  the  officers  of  the  Government 
are  adherents  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  The  first  so  called  Prot- 
estant church  dates  its  organization  ba?k  to  1869.  These  churches  are 
now  reported  to  have  16,250  communicants  and  probably  49,512  adher- 
ents. They  report  7  theological  schools,  with  88  students;  23  boarding 
schools  and  orphanages,  with  715  pupils;  164  common  schools,  with 
6,533  pupils.  Sunday  schools  are  said  to  have  an  attendance  of  over 
10,000.  There  are  5  publishing  houses,  from  which  are  issued  11  papers. 
All  these  efforts  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  and  of  the  several  States  to  establish  efficient  systems 
of  public  instruction. 
ED  93 77 
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Tlie  iirst  law  in  regard  to  public  education  api)eared  the  30tli  of 
October,  1833;  further  action  was  taken  in  1834,  1S43, 184C,  1854,  and 
1855.  In  18G1  a  law  was  i)assed  upon  i)ublic  instruction  under  the 
department  of  justice.  On  the  reestablishment  in  18C9  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  of  the  constitutional  Government,  education,  which  had  reached 
a  most  deplorable  condition,  began  to  receive  new  and  moi*e  vigorous 
attention.  New  opportunities  were  opened  for  women,  and  primary 
instruction  was  made  obligatory  in  tlie  Federal  District  and  territories. 
Still  more  definite  and  effective  legislation  was  had  in  1888.  In  the 
following  yeivr  the  minister  of  justice  organized  a  congress  of  educa- 
tion, to  be  composed  of.eminent  educators,  including  representatives 
from  the  different  States  apiwinted  by  their  respective  governors. 
This  congress  was  found  so  effective  in  harmonizing  views,  adminis- 
tration, and  legislation,  and  in  awakening  interest  in  the  public  mind 
in  the  establishment  of  schools  and  the  instruction  of  youth,  that  other 
congresses  have  followed,  each  doing,  if  ix>ssible,  more  effective  work 
than  its  predoeessor.  It  is  imxK)ssible  to  describe  the  difiicnlties 
encountered.  The  most  rudimentary  stops  were  necessary.  In  gen- 
eral it  was  agreed  that  every  means  should  be  adox)ted  to  establish 
schools  and  improve  instruction,  alike  for  girls  and  boys.  The  scholas- 
tic year  was  to  consist  often  inonths,  beginning  on  the  7th  of  January; 
the  scholastic  week  of  five  days  beginning  Monday  and  closing  Friday. 

The  instruction  was  to  include  the  i>ractical  duties  of  the  man,  the 
woman, and  the  citizen;  reading  and  writing  the  national  language; 
arithmetic;  the  rudiments  of  the  natural  sciences,  of  geographj",  and 
of  national  histor;^';  prai'tical  notions  of  geometry;  drawing;  sketching 
of  common  and  simple  objects ;  singing;  gymnastics  and  military  exer- 
cises; manual  training  adapted  to  boys  and  to  girls.  Local  commit- 
tees are  organized  in  different  sections  to  see  that  the  law  is  carried  out 
by  parents,  teachers,  and  children.  To  stimulate  teachers  prizes  are 
offered  for  specially  meritorious  efforts.  Meantime  tlie  General  Gov- 
ernment, in  meeting  the  great  demands  upon  scientific  knowledge  in  the 
discharge  of  its  duties  to  the  people  in  the  military,  naval,  and  civil 
ser\'ice,  has  organized  schools  of  medicine;  of  engineering  in  all  its 
departments;  of  agriculture  and  veterinary  surgery;  of  commerce  and 
administration ;  of  arts  and  trades  for  men  and  for  women ;  of  fine  arts, 
including  i)ainting,  sculpture,  and  engraving,  and  a  conservatory  of 
music.  A  school  for  deaf-mutes  was  establishe<l  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
in  1866  and  one  for  tlio  blind  in  1870.  A  school  of  jurisprudence  or 
law  was  opcneil  in  1868,  with  a  six  years' course.  In  1885  a  normal 
school  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools  was  estab- 
lished under  the  immediate  chargt^  of  the  department  of  justice  and 
public  instruction.  A  four  years'  course  was  i>rovided  and  exi>erience 
in  practice  schools  was  re<iuired.  Here  a  knowledge  of  kindergarten 
princii^les  and  methods  may  be  obtained.  The  model  school  for  pre- 
cej)tora,  established  in  1887,  receives  fcoui  the  Government  an  annual 
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allowanco  of  over  $60,000,  and  has  already  become  well  known  for  its 
efiiciency ;  prizes  are  offered  to  stimolate  tlie  x)reparation  for  teaching. 
In  the  librai-ies  at  the  capital,  which  are  snpjwrted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, there  are  eported  220,538  volumes,  of  which  159,000  are  in  the 
national  library.  Twenty  literary  and  scientific  societies  are  reported 
in  the  Federal  District.  Attention  was  given  to  the  establishment  of 
museums  as  early  as  178G,  but  interest  so  languished  that  little  remains 
of  them.  The  national  museum,  however,  has  been  reorganized  on  an 
efficient  basis,  and  now  receives  $12,000  annually  for  its  support.  In 
archaeology  Mexico  has  done  much  to  attract  the  admiration  of 
scholars  in  all  countries.  There  are  reported  390  periodic  publications 
in  the  entire  Republic.  For  1892,  $200,000  were  expended  for  public 
instruction  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and  21,159  pupils  were  enrolled. 
Statistics  of  public  instruction  are  lacking  from  four  of  the  States,  but 
in  those  rex)orting  there  were  in  1890  enrolled  221,952  males  and  104,945 
females,  or  a  total  of  320,897. 

Some  twenty  awards  were  bestowed  on  group  149.  A  considerable 
number  were  given  to  schools  that  exhibited  photographs  of  tbeir  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  appliances,  and  the  work  of  their  pupils,  and  were 
distributed  among  different  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Federal  District. 
Some  were  given  on  reports  and  statistics;  others  on  school  furniture; 
most  were  bestowed  for  the  excellence  of  school  work.  Specimens  of 
drawing  in  crayon  and  with  x>encil  and  specimens  of  penmanship 
attracted  especial  attention. 

BRAZIL. 

Brazil  erected  an  imposing  representative  building,  and  occupied  in 
different  departments  important  space  with  industrial  and  commercial 
exliibits,  but  the  representation  of  education  was  inadequate  both  in 
educational,  literary,  and  illustrative  articles.  Indeed,  comparatively 
few  visitors  were  able,  from  information  obtainable  on  the  grounds,  to 
form  any  definite  idea  of  what  is  accomplished  in  that  country  for  the 
advancement  of  the  intelligence  of  its  people.  A  national  museum  of 
natural  history  was  established  in  Rio  as  early  as  1817.  Others  of  like 
character  are  found  in  Pard,  Ceara,  Ouropreto.  The  national  library 
in  Rio  numbers  over  100,000  volumes.  The  college  at  Rio  iiumbers  22 
professors.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  military  education.  The 
Central  College  has  11  professors,  devoted  to  higher  branches  of  mili- 
tary science  and  engineering.  There  is  also  an  astronomical  observa- 
tory associated  with  it.  There  are  two  faculties  of  medicine,  one  at  Rio 
and  another  at  Bahia.  There  are  faculties  of  law  at  Sao,  Paulo,  and 
Recife.  There  is  a  commercial  institute  at  Rio.  There  is  also  an  insti- 
tution lor  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb.  Rio  has  also  an  academy  of 
fine  arts  and  a  conservatory  of  music.  Each  of  the  several  States  car- 
ries on  a  system  of  public  education,  including  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.    There  are  many  private  ^koote^  ^^\^^\3d&^  ^\Ba5^.  «vjl^»^ 
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of  great  merit.  The  Province  or  State  of  Ceara,  where  the  inhabitants 
in  1890  nhmbered  757,662,  numbered  according  to  the  latest  reports  in 
its  schools  for  primary  and  secondary  instruction  4,443  boys  and  4,546 
girls.    Ceara  maintains  a  normal  school. 

URUGUAY. 

The  Kepublic  of  Uruguay  made  an  exhibit  of  education  in  the  agri- 
cultural building.  There  were  collected  text-books  used  in  different 
grades  of  instruction,  si>ecimens  of  school  furniture,  seats  and  desks, 
and  illustrations  of  the  apparatus  used,  and  the  i)upils'  work.  The 
exhibition  was  not  large,  but  showed  with  what  intelligence  and  zeal 
the  people  are  striving  to  meet  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  universal 
education.  Among  the  important  agencies  emx)loyed  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  correct  ideas  is  a  pedagogical  museum.  In  this  an  effort  is 
made  to  show  the  importance  in  appliances  used  in  other  countries. 
Already  education  has  been  declared  free  and  attendance  compulsory. 
The  children  of  school  age  are  reported  as  5.4  per  cent  of  the  total  i)op- 
nlation,  or  about  30,000.  Public  schools  are  by  law  unsectarian.  The 
best  methods  of  organization  and  instruction  are  slowly  making  their 
way  among  the  peoi)le.  Advanced  education  is  A^ery  limited.  A  uni- 
versity was  founded  at  Montevideo  in  1838.  Much  good  has  been 
accomplished  by  it,  but  the  instruction  has  not  reached  the  high  grade 
found  in  the  universities  of  Europe  or  in  the  United  States.  As  high 
a  number  as  1,300  students  have  been  reported  in  attendance.  There 
is  also  a  well-known  school  of  arts  and  trades. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  visit  tp  this  country  of  Sarmiento,  the  enlightened  and  uistin- 
guished  Argentine  statesman,  created  an  interest  in  the  education  of 
his  country  which  has  by  no  means  disappeared  from  the  American 
mind.  He  apprehended  the  importance  of  the  careful  training  of  the 
ouiig  to  the  establishment  and  i)erpetuity  of  free  institutions.  No. 
South  American  statesman  ever  did  more  for  the  training  of  the  youth 
of  his  country.  There  was  not  a  little  disappointment  that  the  present 
condition  of  Argentine  education  was  not  fully  represented  at  Chicago. 
The  period  of  the  Government  neglect  of  public  education  in  that  coun- 
try is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  opportunity  furnished  by  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people  for  the  reign  of  tyranny  and  terror.  Whatever 
stability  and  prosperity  have  come  to  that  country  may  be  traced  to  the 
efforts  to  train  children  in  virtue,  intelligence,  and  industry.  The  most 
satisfactory  information  obtainable  at  Chicago  in  regard  to  Argentine 
education  was  that  furnished  in  reference  to  secondary  instruction  in 
national  colleges  and  normal  schools.  The  course  in  the  national  col- 
leges embraces  live  years.  For  the  first  year  Spanish,  practical  arith- 
metic,  geography y  history,  French.  The  second  year  Spanish,  arithme- 
tiCj  Latiu^  history  (ancient),  geogta\)\\'s,'ET^\i^\i,   "IVvt^l  ^^^y ^\i^\a%h.^ 
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Latin,  history  (Europe,  middle  ages),  geography  (Europe,  physical  and 
political),  algebra,  fuudamental  rules,  i)lane  geometry  (first  six  books 
of  Euclid),  French  (reviewing  of  grammar  and  reading),  English  (gram- 
mar and  composition).  Fourth  year  Spanish,  elements  of  rhetoric  and 
forms  of  literary  productions,  notions  of  etymology  (formation  of  the 
Neo-Latin  languages),  Latin  (Livy,  Sallust,  and  Cicero),  history  (America 
at  the  time  of  discovery  and  the  wars  of  independence),  solid  geometry, 
physics,  mechanical  forces,  natural  history  (zoology),  philosophy  (psy- 
chology), English,  reading  and  comi)osition.  Fifth  year,  Spanish  (his- 
torical view  of  the  language,  literary  movement  in  Spanish-American 
countries),  Latin  (Cicero  and  Horace),  civil  government  (Argentine 
constitution  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States),  i)hysic8  (light, 
electricity,  acoustics),  cosmography  (historic),  history  (French  revoUi- 
tion,*Germany,  unification  of  Italy,  intellectual  movement),  Argentine 
history  (colonial),  viceroyalty,  the  Kepublic,  era  of  anarchy,  tyranny 
of  Rosas,  organization  of  the  Republic,  chemistry  (inorganic  and 
organic),  natural  histoiy  (vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology),  geology 
(constitution  of  our  globe),  mineralogy,  grouping  of  mineral  substsmces, 
philosojdiy  (logic),  ethics  (duties  and  rights),  English  (study  of  special 
authors).  It  is  complained  that  since  1863  the  plan  of  study  has  suf- 
fered eight  modifications,  and  that  now  Latin  is  compulsory,  from  the 
second  to  the  fifth  year.  As  in  other  national  establishments  of  edu- 
cation, no  system  of  religion  is  taught,  but  an  important  place  is  assigned 
to  instruction  in  morality.  Candidates  for  admission  must  have  com- 
pleted their  twelfth  year.  Sixteen  national  colleges  are  reported  with 
2,604  pupils  in  attendance,  costing  annually  $685,980.  In  addition  to 
the  national  colleges,  private  colleges  may  be  incorporated  by  com- 
plying with  certain  specified  conditions.  There  are  17  of  these  col- 
leges rei)orted  w4th  an  attendance  varying  from  28  to  500.  The  plan 
of  a  national  college  includes  a  library.  The  number  of  volumes  in 
these  libraries  has  reached  36,788.  Much  pains  is  taken  to  furnish  the 
colleges  with  maps  and  charts,  laboratories,  and  museums.  They  are 
all  under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector-general,  who  has  two  assist- 
ants, and  reports  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  Great  interest 
is  manifested  in  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the  course  of 
instruction  of  these  institutions. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

Sarmiento  in  1868,  when  he  returned  from  North  America  to  occupy 
the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  established  the  normal  school  at 
Parama.  Mr.  George  Stearns,  a  New  England  teacher,  became  its 
principal.  There  are  now  13  normal  schools  for  males  with  an  attend- 
ance of  3,130,  and  14  normal  schools  for  females  with  an  attendance  of 
3,837,  and  there  are  7  mixed  normal  schools  with  an  attendance  of  250 
in  the  normal  courses.  Xormal  schools  are  of  two  classes,  those  of  the 
lower  grade  with  a  three  years'  coarse,  auA.  \]Vio^fe  ^t  >iXi&Vv^^\^  ^\<>ss.^ 
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five  years'  course.  In  the  male  normal  schools  there  is  military  drill ;  in 
the  girls'  normal  school  there  arc  courses  in  sewing  and  domestic 
economy.  There  were  in  1892  G  kindergartens  attached  to  as  many 
normal  schools.  The  first  was  opened  at  Parama  in  1883,  under  Mrs. 
Eccleston,  from  the  United  States.  In  1890  a  national  school  of  com- 
merce was  established,  wliose  graduates  are  given  preference  in  the 
public  service. 

HAITI. 

There  was  peculiar  interest  attached  to  the  presence  of  Haiti  in  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  American  continent  by  Columbus.  The  Govern- 
ment erected  on  the  grounds  a  pavilion  of  merit  as  a  general  ren- 
dezvous for  its  visiting  citizens^  and  occupied  space  with  interesting 
exhibits  in  the  departments  of  agriculture^  mines  and  mining,  forestry, 
and  others. 

Inquiries  for  education  were  only  answered  by  a  very  brief  and 
inadequate  statement,  made  by  the  secretary  of  state,  for  public  instruc- 
tion, which  coutaine<l  a  general  description  of  the  condition  of  afi'airs 
in  the  Bepublic  of  Haiti  in  the  year  1892.  The  data  contained  in  this 
report  showed  a  condition  of  things  far  from  encouraging  t^o  the  friends 
of  education.  Educational  expenditures  were  inadequate,  schools  were 
not  sufficient  in  number,  teachers  were  not  wbII  qualified,  attendance 
was  limited  and  irregular. 

Those  among  the  leaders  of  the  people  who  are  seeking  to  promote 
the  best  things  in  education  are  at  great  disadvantage.  The  i>eop]e 
generally  must  become  more  deeply  interested  in  intelligence  and 
virtue  before  their  Kepublic  can  exi)ect  that  prevalence  of  law,  order, 
and  prosperity  which  gives  stability  to  government. 

It  w^as  a  fact  of  great  promise  that  the  Hon.  Frederick  Douglass,  late 
United  States  minister  to  Haiti,  was  selected  by  that  Government  as 
its  representative  to  the  exposition.  He  was  the  most  conspicuous 
representative  of  what  the  colored  man  may  attain.  When  he  spoke, 
he  voiced  not  only  the  jjossibiiities  of  Haiti,  but  of  the  colored  race. 

• 

NEW   SOUTH  WALES. 

The  educational  exhibit  of  I^ew  South  Wales  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. The  literature  was  abundant.  One  could  learn  all  about  that 
distant  country,  its  geology,  mineralogy,  geography,  and  meteorology; 
all  about  its  government,  its  people,  and  their  i)ursuits,  and  the  provi- 
sion for  culture  during  school  periml  and  afterwards.  Nothing  appeared 
to  be  overlooked  or  left  out.  Here  were  school  laws,  school  reports, 
general  and  special,  such  as  that  on  technical  education,  and  that  on 
lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  of  school  buildings.  The  last  was 
laade  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and  contained  a  survey  of  these  sub- 
jects  in  Great  Britain,  ou  t\\e  Co\i\\u(iii\i  o^  ^xmcq^^  wdA  \w  kss^sstSss^ 
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thus  making  clear  tbat  the  educational  experience  of  the  world  is  laid 
under  contribution  for  the  benefit  of  education  in  the  colony.  The 
public  system  of  iustiuctiou  is  administered  under  a  central  office, 
which  was  set  forth  in  detail.  The  colony  is  appropriately  subdivided, 
and  the  schools  are  carefully  graded  from  the  university  downward  to 
the  kindergarten.  These  giades  were  carefully  set  forth  by  systems  of 
classification,  views  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  the  specimens  it  has, 
and  api)lianees  connected  with  each  grade,  and  the  school  work  of  the 
same,  both  from  country  and  city,  all  carefully  catalogued.  There 
were  4  views  of  the  technical  college  and  12  of  common  public  school 
buildings  and  specimens  of  pupils'  work  from  574  public  schools. 

The  first  class  for  technical  education  in  the  colony  was  held  at  the 
Sydney  IVIeclianics'  School  of  Arts,  1865.  There  is  now  a  technical 
college  located  at  Oltinio,  with  a  large  number  of  branch  scliools  in 
other  considerable  centers  of  population,  and  the  whole  is  under  the 
ministry,  supervised  by  a  superintendent  of  technical  education,  and 
the  number  of  individual  students  enrolled  in  1892  was  8,329. 

Specimens  of  their  work  were  exhibited  in  architecture,  cjirpentry, 
cabinetniaking,  sanitary  plumbing,  masonry,  stone  and  marble  carv- 
ing, in  masonry  drawing,  mechanical  drawing,  pattern  making,  iron 
founding,  boiler  making,  fitting  and  turning,  and  coach  building,  in 
modeling,  photolithography,  industrial  art,  caligraphy,  and  phonog- 
raphy. The  Technological  Museum  contains  9,000  specimens,  and  a 
laige  number  of  these  were  on  exhibition,  carefully  catalogued,  with 
illustrations  of  economical  application,  including  foods,  medicines,  and 
specifying  resins,  gums,  barks,  fibers,  and  galls.  There  were  great 
numbers  of  specimens  of  wool,  both  for  educational  and  commercial 
purposes.  The  work  done  for  the  deaf  and  blind  was  illustrated  by 
photographs  of  the  blind,  by  statistical  reports,  and  specimens  of  the 
work  done  by  the  pupils.  There  were  7  photographs  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sydney,  which  received  the  royal  assent  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, and  declares  its  object  to  be  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
morality  and  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge.  It  has  buildings  on 
a  site  allotted  by  the  government  which  cost  $1,000,000,  and  includes 
scientific  laboratories  and  museums  equipped  with  all  modern  appli- 
ances. In  1892  it  had  14  luofessors  and  40  lecturers  and  demonstra- 
tors and  598  students  in  attendance,  including  99  women.  There  are 
4  affiliated  colleges.  There  was  a  large  number  of  specimens  exhib- 
ited from  the  collections  in  the  museum  of  the  university.  The  free 
public  library  contained  97,349  volumes,  and  its  visitors  are  carefully 
reported,  as  are  those  to  the  museum  and  the  national  gallery  of  art. 
The  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  1892  was  210,641. 

Kindergarten  is  now  taught  in  all  the  training  classes.    Cookery  and 
needle  instruction  for  girls  and  manual  training  for  boys  are  increas- 
ingly demanded.    The  legal  school  age  is  4  to  14.    Au  OlXiX^^x^  v^^^js*:^  Na* 
extensively  observed. 
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A  considerable  number  of  evening .  schools  are  maintained.  There 
are  rei>orted  so  called  house-to-house  schools.  These  are  composed  of 
the  children  of  families  residing  in  localities  several  miles  apart.  Each 
locality  forms  a  teaching  station  or  house-to-house  school,  and  the 
teacher  journeys  from  station  to  station  and  collects  as  many  children 
as  possible  at  a  central  point.  The  instruction  is  con  lined  to  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Every  teacher  is  required  to  supplement  his 
oral  instruction  by  a  system  of  instruction  of  home  lessons.  Unless 
this  portion  of  his  duties  were  faithfully  attended  to  uuich.of  his  time 
and  teaching  would  be  wasted. 
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